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PREFACE. 


rpHE  iaestimable  value  of  the  Enctclopedu  BRtTAmncA  does  not  need  restatemen* 
■*-  Treating,  as  the  great  work  does,  "  of  all  the  variouB  kinds  of  knowledge,"  and  em 
bodying  the  reeolts  of  the  labors  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  leading  scholars,  each  one 
a  master-epedalist  in  his  class,  and  a  rect^^ized  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  and  all  having  at  their  command  ample  time  as  well  as  abandant  materials 
for  the  ^Qcidation  of  the  topics  assigned  them,  it  was  no  marvel  that,  when  the  work 
appeared,  it  attracted  immediate  attention,  and  early  came  to  be  regarded  as  peeriesa 
in  its  line. 

That  so  large  and  costly  a  work  shoald  have  Buccessfiilly  passed  through  nine  edi- 
tions, each  edition  a  great  improvement  on  its  predecessor,  and  each  one  receiving  an 
ever-increasing  patronage  on  the  part  of  a  discriminating  public,  is  a  fact  suggestive  not 
only  of  the  real  merit  of  the  work  itself,  but  also  of  the  growing  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  as  to  its  standard  and  permanent  value.  The  open  field  for  the  "Britan- 
nica"  has  therefore  widened,  and  the  desire  for  its  possession  deepened  in  all  directions, 
with  the  lapse  of  passing  years. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  present  Publishers,  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  recent  discoveries  in  photo-engraving,  and  in  all  departments  of  book- 
printing,  by  which  the  cost  of  book-making  may  be  greatly  reduced,  they  would  be  able 
to  produce  fae-simUe  and  beautiful  and  durable  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan. 
NTCA  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  buyer,  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by 
the  people.  That  announcement  placed  the  great  Edinburgh  work  in  all  its  wealth  of  in- 
formation, and  in  all  its  beaaty  of  illustration  and  finish,  within  the  reach  of  the  whole 
people.    Since  that  date  the  promise  of  the  Publishera  has  been  made  good. 

Only  one  thing  remained  to  meet  the  fiiU,  felt,  present  want  of  the  pubhc — a  want 
growing  oat  of  the  fact  of  the  world's  rapid  progress.  Since  the  close  of  the  record  of 
the  world-renowned  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  BmTANNiCA,  the  advances  in  all 
branchee  of  human  information  have  been  marvelous,  both  in  respect  of  number  and 


S  PRKFACE. 

practical  utility.  The  facts,  reaches  of  history,  discoveries  in  science,  multiplied  economic 
questions  and  conclusions  in  all  departments  of  human  industry,  which  were  matters  of 
interesting  record  ten  years  ago,  have  proved  to  be  the  pivotal  points  of  remarkable 
revolutions  characterizing  the  whole  decade.  The  record  of  these  revolutions,  and  of  the 
fticta  of  this  later  history,  constitute  the  aim  of  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

In  meeting  this  recognized  need,  the  wliole  field  of  information  fumiahed  by  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Bbitannica  has  been  carefully  explored,  so  as — first,  to  avoid  all  annecessary 
repetitions ;  second,  to  make  all  needed  revisions  and  additions  to  the  many  articles, 
thus  bringing  the  record  in  all  cases  down  to  date ;  and.  third,  to  furnish  the  many  thou- 
eand  new  topics  which  the  progress  in  Science,  Art,  and  History  requires. 

The  Editor  of  these  Revisions  and  Additions  retnms  his  sincerest  and  heartiest 
thanks  to  his  staff  of  assistants  for  their  faithfulness  in  the  work  assigned  them ;  to  the 
special  contributors  for  the  efficient  aid  which  they  have  rendered ;  to  the  offlcei-a  and 
employes  of  our  National  Government  and  of  other  govemtnents,  who  have  kindly  re- 
sponded to  requests  for  documents  and  other  information ;  to  the  officers  of  various  in- 
Btitutions  for  reports  promptly  flii-nished ;  and  especialjy  to  the  Publishers  for  their  gen- 
erous outlay  of  funds  in  bringing  this  work  to  an  early  succeesfni  completion. 

W.  H.  D. 
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AAGESEN-AARON'S  BEARD. 


AAGESEN,  SvEKD,  a  Danish  hiatorian,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  wrote  a 
history  of  Denmark  down  to  1187. 

AALE8UND,  a  coast  town  In  the  province  of 
Romsdal,  Norway,  built  on  three  small  islands. 
Population,  about  6,000. 

AALI  PASHA,  Mbheved  Emin,  a  diBtinguished 
Turkish  statesman,  bom  in  1SI6.  Entered  the 
Turkish  foreign  oflBce  in  1830,  Turkish  ambassador 
at  London  in  1S44.  Appointed  minister  of  forei^ 
afTairs  in  1845,  serving  as  such  three  terms  between 
1846  to  185.1.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  divaa 
m  1845,  pasha  in  1356,  and  grand  vizier  in  1863, 
holding  tnis  latter  position  several  times.  He  was 
closely  identified  with  the  extensive  reforms  in  the 
government  of  the  Ottoman  empire  under  the 
sultans  Abdul  Medjid  and  Abdul  Azii.  He  repre- 
sented the  Forte  at  the  conferences  of  Vienna  and 
Paris  ia  1855,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
185B.  He  presided  at  the  conference  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  called  to  settle  the  Roumanian  diffi- 
culties In  1864.  During  the  absence  from  Con- 
stantinople of  the  saltan  in  1667,  who  was  engaged 
in  making  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  Aali  Faaha 
acted  as  regent  of  the  empire,  and  was  active  in 
suppressing  the  Cretan  rebellion  in  1867-68,  and 
in  repressing  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  to  de- 
stroy the  supremacy  of  the  Porte.  He  died 
Sept.  6, 1871. 

AALL,  Jakob,  a  distinguished  Norwegian  histo- 
rian and  statesman,  was  wtrn  at  Porsgrund  July  27, 
1773.  While  studying  divinity  at  Copenhagen  he 
became  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science;  and  in  1797  he  set  out  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Bcientifio  schools  of  Leipeio,  Kiel  and  tiot- 
tingen.  In  Germany  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  great  geologist  Werner;  and  in  17K9,  having 
spent  the  winter  at  the  celebrated  academy  oi 
mines  in  Freiberg,  he  returned  to  Norway  and  in- 
vented his  patrimony  in  the  purchase  of  the  im- 
mense iron  works  of  Naes,  m  the  Arendal  ore 
region.  From  this  time  on  until  his  death,  Aug.  4, 
1844,  his  life  was  one  of  vast  and  varied  activity 
ind  aaefnlneas.    In  1814  he  took  a  very  prominent 


part  tn  the  framing  of  the  free  constitution  of 
Norway ;  and  for  14  years,  1816-30,  he  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Storthing.  In  1832-36  he  published. 
in  three  volumes,  entitled  Prti-fnt  and  Past,  a  re- 
daction of  his  own  numerous  and  important  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Norway.  In  1838-39  appeared  his  standard  trans- 
lation of  Snorre  Sturleson's  Heimtkringla.  His 
Reminiscences  (1811  15)  is  a  '-aet  repository  of  relia- 
ble data  concerning  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

AALTES,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Quel derl and, 
Netherlands,  alMut  30  miles  east  of  Aruhem,  on 
the  river  Aar.    Population  (1880)  6,51)1. 

AAM,  AiTM  or  AwM,  a  Dutch  liquid  measure  of 
varying  value.  The  standard  or  Amsterdam  aam 
is  41  gallons  for  wine  and  about  3R  gallons  for  oil. 
The  aam  ia  in  limited  use  in  other  continental 
countries,  in  some  of  which  it  shrinks  in  capacity 
to  about  36  gallons.  In  Germany  it  is  written 
ahia,  and  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  ohm. 

AARESTRUP,  Carl  Litdwig  Emil,  Danish  physi- 
cian and  poet,  bom  Deo.  4, 1800.  A  volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1838,  and  another  post^ 
humously  in  1863.    He  died  in  1S56. 

AARON,  Samuel,  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, born  at  New  Britain,  Pa.,  in  1800.  Ordained 
In  1829.  Established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
teacher  in  Tremouat  Seminary,  near  Norristown, 
Pa.,  and  the  Mount  Holly  Institute,  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  various  text-books.  Died 
April  II.  1865. 

AARON'S  BEARD,  a  small  creeping  shrub  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  evergreens.  There  are  three 
species;  (a)  Sajrifmga,  larmenlosa,  A  domesticated 
house-plant,  easily  cultivated  in  hanging  pots.  The 
leaves,  which  are  oright  and  hairy,  grow  altemateiy 
from  long,  drooping  stems.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  London  Pride.  (6)  Hyperictim  calyci- 
n«m,  commonly  called  "Rose  of  Sharon,"  was  orig- 
inally found  in  the  3.  E.of  Europe.  It  is  character- 
ized by  a  prostrate,  creeping  stem,  which,  from 
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flower  la  the  largest  of  tbe  order,  (c)  Geropogon 
hiriutut,  ii  an  annual  of  8.  European  nativity,  and  is 
easily  cultivated.  Its  flower,  which  is  a  purplish 
capituium,  resembles  that  of  Trasopogon  (Goat's 
Beard),  to  which  plant  it  Is  relatef 

AABS,  Jacob  Jonathak,  NorweKian  linguist, 
born  in  ChrtBtJania  July,  12,  1837.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral text^books,  and  numerous  fmjKirtant  papers 
on  laufftiage  and  mythology. 

AA3EN,  IvAB  Andbbab,  a  diBtinguished  Nor- 
wegian writer,  bom  at  Orsteen  In  1813,  Author 
of  "Det  Norske  folhesprogs  grammatik"  {1348}, 
"Ordbog  over  det  Norske  folkesprog,"  (1852),  and 
"Norske  Ordsprog"  (1866).  The  Drontheim  Asso- 
ciation of  Sciences  became  his  patron  and  supported 
him  while  he  devoted  himself  to  an  eshaustive 
study  of  the  Norwegian  dip'.ects,  enabling  him  to 
visit  all  parts  of  the  countiy  while  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  studies. 

AASV£R,  a  group  of  small  islands  alxtut  10 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Norway,  under  the  arctic 
polar  circle.  During  the  month  of  December  they 
are  inhabited  by  over  10,000  herring  fishermen,  the 
islands  being  almost  deserted  during  the  balance  of 
the  Tear.  The  fishing  season  lasts  only  about  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  2(K),000  kegs  of  herring 
are  caught. 

AB,  a  Jewish  month — the  11th  of  the  civil  year, 
and  the  6ch  of  the  ecclesiastical  vear. 

ABABDEH,  one  of  the  nomadic  negro  tribes  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  principally  employed  aa 
guides  through  the  desert. 

ABACK,  a  nautical  phrase.  A  ship  or  her  sails 
are  said  to  be  laid  aback  when  they  are  placed  in 
such  a  position  as  to  receive  the  wind  from  ahead, 
'  retard! 

cases  where  immediate  retreat  is  necessary,  or 
where  there  is  danger  ahead;  or  to  give  the  ship 
sternway.  The  sails  are  taken  aback  when  placed 
in  such  position  through  the  force  of  the  wind.  To 
brace  aback  is  a  term  used  when  the  yards  are  to  be 
swung  round  by  means  of  braces,  thus  checking  the 
ship's  progress. 

ABACO,  the  largest  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Length  80  miles.  Area  96  sq.  miles.  Lat.  26°  IS' 
N.,  long.  76°  57'  W.  Its  chief  town  Is  Carleton.  It 
is  also  called  Great  Abaco.  Little  Abaco  lies  west 
of  tbe  northern  portion  of  Abaco. 

ABACOT,  an  antique  cap  of  state,  made  to  resem- 
ble a  double  crown,  formerly  worn  by  the  English 
kinM, 

ABAD,  a  name  given  to  several  of  the  kings  of 
Itloorish  Spain.  Aoad  I,  the  first  Moslem  king  of 
Seville,  reigned  1023-12.  The  last  of  the  dy- 
nasty, Abad  III,  died  In  1095. 

ABADDON,  a  Hebrew  word  used  in  rabbinical 
legends  to  denote  the  deepest  place  In  hell.  Ae 
used  in  the  Apocalypse  It  denotes  the  angel  of  the 
abyss,  the  bottomless  pit.  Used  by  Job  aa  a  poeti- 
cal term  for  Sheol,  the  kingdom  of  shadows. 
Synonymous  with  the  Amodeifs  of  Tobit  iil,  8,  and 
the  Apollyon  of  Rev.  Ix,  11. 

ABAISSE,  Abaibssd  or  Abased,  In  heraldry, 
is  applied  to  the  depression  of  a  bearing  below  its 
definite  or  usual  position  In  the  shield;  also  to  tbe 
win^  of  eagles  when  open,  but  having  their  tips 
inclined  downwards  to  the  points  of  the  escutcheon. 

ABALONE  (BoT.),  a  name  given  in  California  to 


neer,  who  spent  many  years  in  Turkey 

ploy  of  the  French  government.    Distinguished  as 
the  author  of  sever^  maps  of  Eastern  Euro'pe. 

ABANCOURT,D', Charles  Xavier  Joseph  Fran- 
QDiviLLB,  a  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  of  France,  in 


1792.  Bom  at  Dooai  17SS,  died  Sept.  9, 1792,  having 
been  murdered  bv  a  mob  at  Versailles.  He  waa  a 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Cblonne,  and  an  ardent 
royalist. 

ABANDONMENT,  in  law,  is  the  relinquishment 
of  a  possession,  privilege,  or  claim ;  or  tne  volun- 
tary desertion  of  a  wife  by  tbe  husband,  a  hosband 
by  the  wife,  a  child  by  the  parent,  etc.  In  maritime 
law,  tbe  reiinquistament  of  a  ship  and  freight, 
either  or  both,  and  surrender  of  the  same  to  a 
creditor,  by  which  act  the  owner  may  avoid  obli- 
gations far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
cargo.  In  marine  Insurance,  the  surrender  to  the 
insurers  of  all  the  property  saved  from  loss  by 
perils  of  the  sea,  thereby  entitling  the  insured  to 
indemnification  for  a  total  loss.  For  a  furiiher 
discussion  of  this  subject  see  Britannica,  VoL 
I,  p.  4. 

ABARBANEL,  Abrabanbl,  or  Abbavanbl,  Isaac 
BKN  JsHUOAH,  a  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  bom  at 
Lisbon  1437.  Be  was  employed  by  the  Portuguese 
government  in  affairs  of  state  during  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  V,  but  subsequently  was  accused  of  treason 
and  his  property  confiscated.  He  fied  to  Spain  in 
1483,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1508.  He  wrote  several 
critical  and  doctrinal  commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

ABARCA,  JoAquiN,  a  bishop  and  leader  of  the 
absolutist  party  of  Spain,  born  In  1780.  He  be- 
came prime  minister  of  Don  Carlos,  but,  f^ing 
Into  disfavor,  was  banished,  and  died  in  18^. 

ABARIM,  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  east  side 
of  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  In  the  land  of  Moab. 
These  mountains  have  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,(>00 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  than  4,000 
feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  Tbe  snmmit  of  the  range 
waa  formerly  supposed  to  be  level,  but  recent  ex- 
plorers have  found  considerable  inequalities  (A 
suriace.  Mount  Nebo,  the  highest  point,  and  sttU 
called  Mount  Neba  or  Nebbeh,  is  believed  to  be  tike 

S>int  from  which  Mbses  obtained  bis  view  of 
alestine. 

ABA9CAL,  Josi  Fbbnando,  a  Spanish  com- 
mander, born  in  1743.  He  became  connected 
with  the  army  in  1762 ;  was  at  one  time  intendant 
of  New  Galiela,  and  in  1804  became  viceroy  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvians  recognised  him  as  an  able  and  pop- 
ular ruler,  and  in  1812  he  was  given  a  marquisate. 
He  died  at  Madrid  In  1S21. 

ABATEMENT,  in  heraldry,  is  the  name  com- 
monly applied  to  a  series  of  marks,  nine  in  number, 
which  were  placed  upon  a  knight's  coat  of  arms, 
designating  nis  unfitness  to  bear  the  symbol  of 
honor.  There  were  three  signs  of  particular  signifi- 
cance :  Del/  tenrU,  which  was  a  sign  of  revoked  chal- 
lenge; p(«n(-d-pom(,  denoting  a  coward;  giuiet  sini»- 
ler,  arunkennesa.  The  greatest  disgrace  that  could 
be  bestowed  upon  a  knight  was  to  have  his  shield 
turned  upside  down.  A  complete  analysis  of  these 
algna  would  be  unnecesaary,  as  they  were  verj 
little  used. 

ABATEMENT,  in  law,  is  the  removal  or  destrao- 
tlon,  as  of  a  nuisance ;  the  suapenaion,  diminution, 
or  failure,  as  of  an  action  or  legacy ;  and  the  entry 
upon  land  by  a  stranger  after  the  death  of  ita 
former  owner  and  before  the  entry  of  the  heir  or 
devisee.  The  term  also  applies  to  a  reduction 
sometimes  made  in  the  amount  of  a  tax.  In  revs- 
nue  law  the  term  is  used  to  designate  a  reduction 
of  duties  on  damaged  goods.  For  a  further  discu»- 
slon  of  this  suliiect,  see  Britannica,  Vol.1 ,  p.  S. 

ABATTIS  (Fb.),  a  bulwark  or  species  ol  in- 
trenchment  consisting  of  trees  felled  and  laid  side 
by  side  with  the  tops  towards  the  enemy.  UsuaUi 
the  ends  of  the  branches  are  cut  off  and  sharpenea, 
and  aometimea  the  trunks  are  fixed  in  the  e»rUi 
to  give  greater  stability  to  the  obstructiMt, 
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A  BATTTJTA.  in  mmic,  denotes  the  end  of  an  ad 
Ubiium  moTemeot,  and  direct!  the  periormer  to 
return  a  tempo  prima.    It  if  confined  cbieflj  Co  reoi- 

ABA-UJVAB,  a  county  of  Hungary.  Area,  1109 
iq.  miles.  Bounded  by  the  counties  of  Bonod, 
Toma,  Zemplin,  Saros  and  Zips.  Its  chief  town  is 
Kuchan,  and  its  population  (1880)  162,766.  The 
countrr  ia  monntainous,  and  the  soil  speclall; 
fat-orable  for  grape  caltnre.  Gold,  silver,  iron  and 
copper  are  among  Its  mineral  products. 

ABBADIG,  d'Antoikc  Thoubok  and  Aucould 
>[[CHBL,  two  brothers  who  beoanie  famous  as 
Iravelers  and  esplorers,  Antoine  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin in  I8I0  and  Arnould  in  1815.  They  were  edn- 
rated  in  France,  and  from  1337  to  1848  made  esten- 
sive  explorations  in  Abyssinia  and  Upper  Egypt. 
On  their  retnm  the  elder  brother  published  a  cata- 
logue of  Ethiopian  M3S.,  the  Oiodhie  d'Ethio^e 
and  a  Dictionary  of  the  Amarinna  (Amharic) 
language.  The^younger  published  the  Douze  Ant 
d'ini  la  Haute  Ethiopie.  The;  have  a  collection  of 
23t  Ethionlc  and  Ambario  manuscripts,  one  of  the 
largest  ooUections  In  Europe. 

ABBANDONAUENTB,  in  music,  directs  the  per- 
former to  sing  or  play  with  abandon,  having  less 
regard  to  time  than  to  the  espression  of  musical 

ABBAS,  ABBA8-lBi(-ABD-ri/-MooLTALiB,  the  p^ 
ten>:k!  un  tie  of  Mohammed,  and  the  founder  of  the 
dynast;  )f  Abbasldes.  Bom  at  Mecca  566.  He 
oppoaed  lohammed  at  first,  but,  subsequently  be- 
coming converted,  became  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
motersof  the  Mohammedan  religion.    Died  in  652. 

ABBAS  PASHA,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  a  grand- 
son of  Mehemet  Ali.  Bom  at  Yeiida  in  Arabia  in 
ISIS.  He  ascended  the  vice-regal  throne  at  Cairo 
on  the  death  of  his  uncte,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  1848. 
Ue  was  a  hisoted,  indolent  and  sensual  ruler,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  foreigners  and  their  civilization. 
He  was  found  dead,  probably  murdered,  July  13, 
Ir&i.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Said  Pasha. 

ABB  ATE,  NiccoLO  dell',  a  famous  fresco- 
paioter,  bom  at  Modena  in  1512.  The  principal 
work  by  him  now  in  existence  is  an  altar  piece  in 
Dresden.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1671. 

ABBATUCCI,  Cablo,  or  Chables,  a  Corsican 
general,  who  served  in  the  French  army  under  the 
Bepublic.    Bom  1771 ;  died  1796. 

ABBATUCCI,  Chablbs,  a  counsellor  of  state 
under  Napoleon  III.  In  June,  1872,  he  was  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly.    Bom  1816. 

ABBATUCCI,  GiACOMO  Pibtbo,  or  Jacques 
PisBBB,  a  Corsican  who  became  a  general  of  divi- 
sion in  the  French  army.    Bom  17%;    died  1812. 

ABBATUCCI  Jacques  Pierbb  Chables,  a  Cor- 
sican, who  became  a  distiaguished  French  lawyer, 
and  was  at  one  time  (1852}  appointed  minister  of 
justice  by  Louis  Napoleon,    Bora  1791 :  died  1867. 

ABBEVILLE  COURT  HOUSE,  a  thriving  post- 
village  ol  South  Carolina,  county  seat  of  Abbeville 
countv;  contains  excellent  schools  and  a  number  of 
cburcoes,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  locol  trade  in  gen- 
eral merchandise. 

ABERDEEN,  an  imports.nt  and  rapidly  growing 
city  of  South  Dakota,  co'j~ly  seat  of  Brown  county ; 
lies  in  the  heart  of  a  region  of  remarkable  fertility, 
and  is  noted  for  its  public  imjirovements,  its  good 
schools,  its  flnanoial,  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprise,  and  the  substantial  character  of  its 
growth  and  prosperity. 

-VBILENE,  a  tnrivin^  city  of    Texas,  county  seat 

o(  Taylor  county.is  an  important  Uve-stock  market. 

ABB£,  CLerKLANO,  American  meteorologist  and 

■stronomer.  bom    in  New  York  ciM  Dec.  3. 1838. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  Froe  Aoademv 


taught  mathematloa  in  Trinity  Latin  School,  and 
then  studied  astronomy  under  Briinow.  Gould  and 
Struve.  In  1868  be  was  elected  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  inaugurated  a  system 
of  daily  meteorological  reports  by  telegraph  with 
weather  predictions.  The  favor  with  which  this 
project  was  received  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  congress,  and  the  secretary  of  war  was  directed 
to  provide  for  taking  meteorological  observations 
at  military  posts  with  the  design  of  giving  warning 
of  any  approach  of  storms.    As  It  was  his  duty  to 

Srepare  probabilities,"  Prof.  Abb£  became  poou- 
irly  known  as  "Old  Probabilities,"  and  under  nis 
direction  the  service  reached  the  high  degree  of 
efficiency  that  it  has  since  maintained.  He  has  writ- 
ten for  numerous  periodicals,  cyolopfedias.  and  books 
of  reference  on  astronomical  and  meteorological 
subjects. 

ABBETT,  Leon,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1836.  Bemoved  to  New  Jersey 
very  early  in  life,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  earlv  entered 
politics,  and  served  three  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  subsequently  becoming 
State  senator,  and  tor  three  vears  was  president  ot 
the  senate.  In  1883  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
State  after  a  bitter  contest.    In  the  winter  follow- 


feated.     He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 

governor,  having  been  elected  in  1889. 

ABBEVILLE  TREATIES,  so-called  because  of 
the  meeting  of  Henry  III  of  England  and  Louis  IX 
of  France  s,'.  Abbeville,  May  20, 1253,  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  final  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  settled  in  Paris. 

ABBEY,  EnwtN  Austin,  American  artitt,  born 
In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1862.  He  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  and  later  devoted  himself 
to  drawing  Illustrations  for  books  and  magazines. 
In  1875  he  took  up  water-color  work,  and  in  1883 
removed  to  London,  where  his  studio  now  is. 
Among  his  notable  pictures  are  The  Stage  Office, 
The  Evil  Eye,  Lady  in  a  Garden,  Ro»e  in  October, 
and  The  mdower.  Mr.  Abbey  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Water-color  Society,  of  the  New  York 
Etching  Club,  of  the  Tile  Club,  and  of  the  London 
Institute  of  Water-colors. 

ABBEY,  Richard,  a  Methodist  clergyman  and 
author,  born  in  Western  New  York  in  1806.  Re- 
moved to  Mississippi  in  1825,  and  in  1844  joined  the 
Mississippi  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
religious  books,  and  has  been  an  extensive  news- 
paper and  review  writer. 

ABBIATI,  a  famous  Italian  painter.  Bom  at 
Milan  1640;  died  1715. 

ABBITIBBI,  or  Abbitibbe,  a  lake,  river,  and 
trading-station  in  British  North  America. 

ABBON,  Thb  Crooked  (Lat.  Abbo  Cemuut),  a 
French  monk  of  St.  Germain-des-PrSs,  who  wrote  an 
epic  poem  descriptive  of  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Northmen  (886-887).    Died  923. 

ABBOT,  Abiel,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  and  Uni- 
tarian minister,  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  1766.  Gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1787.  Author  of  a  Hialory  "f 
Andnner-     Died  1869. 

ABBOT,  Abiel,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
bom  at  Andover.  Mass..  1770.  Graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1792 ;  died  1829.  Author  of  Le.tt^n  from  Cvha. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons  have  also  been  published. 

ABBOT,  Benjamin,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  educator, 
born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  17fl2.  Graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1788.  For  half  a  century  ho  was  principal 
of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exetir,  N.  H.,  and  num- 
bered among  his  pupils  Daniel  Webster,  Alexander   ' 
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H.  Everett,  Edward  Everett,  Lewis  Cass,  Jared 
Sparks,  Georire  Bancroft,  and  others  of  world-wide 
tame.    Died  1&19. 

ABBOT,  Ezra,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  American  Biblical 
critic,  born  in  Jackaon,  Me.,  April  28, 1819.  He  waa 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  and  taught 
school  until  185S,  when  he 
became  asaiatant  librariaD 
at  Harvard.  In  1872  he  be- 
came profeasor  of  New  Tea- 
tament  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  whicn 

SoaiCion  he  held  till  his 
eath.  Mr,  Abbot'a  moat 
important  work  wae  a  small 
*  volume  on  Th^  Aulkortkip 
^  the  Fourth  OonpH  (1880). 
He  waa  a  Unitarian,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the 
periodicals  of  that  denom- 
■iBA  ABBOT.  inatioD.    He  also  furnished 

papers  for  the  "  North  American  Review"  and  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,"  and 
waa  a  member  of  the  American  committee  to  revise 
the  New  Testament.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
March  21,  Ifi84. 

ABBOT,  FRASciri  Ellinowood.  American  philoao- 
pher,  born  at  Boaton,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1!<36.  After 
being  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1869,  he 
studied  theology  and  became  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man. In  1870  lie  left  the  miniatrv.  however,  and 
published  "The  Index,"  a  Boston  journal  of  free 
thought.  He  has  written  much  on  metaphysical 
subjects,  and  haa  published  Scientijjc  Thrifm. 

ABBOT,  He.nby  Larcom,  American  aoldier,  born 
in  Beverley,  Mass.,  Aug,  13, 1831.  Graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1854 ;  made  brevet  second  lieutenant  of 
topographical  engineers ;  served  in  the  office  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  surveys  in  Washington,  and  later 
on  the  hydrographic  aurvey  of  the  ^liBsi8aippi  river 
delta.     During  the  civil  war  he  waa  engaged  in 
military    engineering     and     breve tted    brigadier- 
general.    In    1880    he    was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  engineers.    He  has  been  a  member  of 
various  boarda  connected  with  fortificationa  and 
harbor  and  river  improvements.     He  invented  the 
U.  8.  ayatem  of  submarine  mines  for  coast  and  river 
defense,  and  published  numerous  military  articles. 
ABBOT,  Joel,  an  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
Westford,  Mass,,  Jan.  18,  1793,    He  was  appointed 
midshipman  at  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war 
with  England,  and  served  under  Com,  Rogers  and 
Com.  Macdonouffh.    The  last-named  ofiicer,  learn- 
ing that  the  English  had  accumulated  a   large 
supply  of  apars  at  Sorel,  he  aaked  Abbot  if  he  were 
willmg  to  die  for  his  country.    "Certainly,  sir ;  that 
is  what  I  came  for,"  waa 
the  answer.   Young  Ab- 
bot   then    entered  the 
enemy's  lines,  diaguiaed 
aa  a  British  officer,  lo- 
cated   the    spara,  and 
destroyed    them.    He 
encountered  such  hard- 


ported  he  wr.i  in  a  state 

of  prostratioi..    For  this  ; 

ana  similar  exi^loita  he  ' 

was    promoted     to     a  , 

lieutenancy,   and    con- ' 

gress  voted  him  a  hand- 

Bomeaword.    In  1818  he  jo«l  abbot. 

took  charge  of    the  30-gun  pirate  craft,  Mariana 

captumd  by  Com.  Stoctoo.    On  the  voyage  to  Bos- 


ton his  crew  mutinied,  and  the  prlsonera.  during  a 
terrible  gale,  wrenched  their  irons  off.  Lieut. 
Abbot  regained  command,  however,  and  brought 
his  ship  aafeiy  to  port.  In  1888  he  waa  promoted 
to  commander,  and  from  1839  to  1&43  waa  in  com- 
mand of  the  Boston  navy-yard.  In  1852  he  com- 
manded the  Macedoninii,  and  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  relations  between  the  Lnited  States 
and  China  he  discharged  aeveral  delicate  diplo- 
matic dutiea.  He  died  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  Dec. 
14, 1855. 

ABBOT,  Joel,  M.  D,,  born  at  Bridgefield,  Conn., 
1760,  Removed  to  Georgia  in  1794,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Member  of  the 
Georgia  legiaiature  in  1800,  and  U.  S.  congressman 
181fi-25,     Died  1826. 

ABBOT,  Joseph  Hale,  an  educator,  born  at  Wil- 
ton, N.  H,,  1802,  Tutor  at  Bowdoin  College  1825-27  ; 
professor  of  mathematics  and  modern  languages  at 
Phillips  Academy,  1827-33.  Subsequently  became 
principal  of  a  ladies'  seminary  at  Boston,  and  later 
at  the  head  of  the  Beverley  High  School.  He  was 
tor  many  years  the  recording  secretary  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences,  and  waa 
one  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester's  assistants  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  hia  Dictionary. 

ABBOT,  Samuel,  merchant,  born  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  1732.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  he  gave 
^20,000  during  his  lifetime,  and  tlOO.OOOat  lis  de&th. 
Died  1812. 

ABBOT,  Waiter,  U.  8.  naval  officer,  born  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1843,  A  graduate  of  the  Navat 
Academy  in  1861,  he  became  an  ensign  in  1862,  lieu- 
tenant in  1864,  and  lieutenant-commander  in  1866. 
He  served  on  board  the  Miasistippi  and  Xrw  Iron- 
tiikt  during  the  civil  war,  and  died  at  Funchal, 
Madeira,  in  1873. 

ABBOT  or  Mibrl'le,  a  name  given  in  Scot- 
land during  the  middle  ages  to  the  master  of  revels. 
Also  called  the  "Abbot  of  Unreason"  and  the  "Ab- 
bot of  Fools." 

ABBOTT,  Austin,  Benjamin,  Vauqhan  and  Ed- 
WARu.aons  of  Jacob.  The  first  two  are  lawyers  and 
writers  of  acme  note,  and  the  third  was  editor  of 
the  "  Congregation alist,"  but  has  since  become  a 
clergyman  of^the  P.  E.  Church. 

ABBOTT,  Charles,  Lord  Tenterden,  an  eminent 
English  jurist,  born  at  Canterbury,  in  17tS.  In  1802 
he  published  a  treatise  on  .Veni'ftiint  Shipt  and  Sea- 
men. In  1816  he  became  one  of  the  judges  of -the 
court  of  common  pleas.  In  1818  he  was  knighted, 
and  became  chief-juatice  of  the  king's  bench.  He 
waa  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1827,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Houae  of 
Lords.    Died  in  1832. 

ABBOTT,  EnwiN  A„  D.D„  an  English  theologian 
and  philologist,  bom  at  London  in  1838,  He  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  was 
master  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and 
at  Clifton  College,  and  headmaster  of  the  City  ot 
London  School,  Author  of  numerous  works,  the 
best  known  being  Ms  Bacon  and  Ewex  {\%11)  and 
Francit  Bacon  (1886). 

ABBOTT,  Jacob,  American  author,  bom  in  Hal- 
lowell.  Me.,  Nov.  14,  1803.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1820,  and  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  Mass.  He  was  a  remarkably  volumlnooa 
writer  and  accjulred  a  large  measure  of  popu- 
larity from  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  nis 
thought.  He  addressed  himaelf  principally  to 
the  young,  and  nearly  all  his  books  nave  been  re- 
peatedly republished  in  England.  He  died  in 
Farmlngton,  Me..  Oct.  31,  1879. 

ABBOTT,  Jo,  American  congreaaman,  bom  near 
Decatur,  Morgan  coimtr,  Alabama.  Jan.  IS.  IMO. 
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He  was  educateit  in  the  public  BchoolB  of  his  native 
State,  and  private  Bchoola  in  Texas,  to  which  State 
be  bad  accompanied  his  family  in  1853.  He  served 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Twelfth  Texas  cavalry,  of  the 
(.'onfederate  arniy.  In  1866  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1S69  was  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture, serving  one  term.  In  February,  187B,  he  was 
appointed  Jud^  of  the  Twen^-eighth  Judicial 
District,  and  in  November  of  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  same  position.  In  1SS6  he  waa  elected 
to  the  Fiftieth  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
iu  1S8S  received  a  re-election  to  the  Fifty-first. 

ABBOTT,  John  Josk^'h  Calhwell,  Canadian 
statesman,  born  in  St.  Andrews,  Argentenil  county, 
Canada  East,  Alarch  12,  ISll.  He  was  educated  at 
f^t.  Andrews  and  McGill  CollegeH,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1^7,  and  in  1SG9  he  was  elected  as 
representative  to  the  Canadian  Assembly.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  considered  one  of  tbe  best  authorities 
on  commercial  law  in  Canada. 

ABBOTT,  John  Stephens  Cabot,  American  his- 
torian, bom  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Sept.  18. 1806.  In 
l.S-25  he  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied 
theology,  and  continued  his  pastoral  labors  until 
iS44,  when  he  retired  to  devote  himself  to  liter- 
ature. His  principal  works  are :  King»  and  Queen*, 
or  Life  in  the  Palace;  The  French  Revolution  of  1789; 
The  HUtory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  ?i'apoleoii  aC  St. 
Helrna;  The  Hiitory  of  Napoleon  III;  A  Hhlorvo/ 
the  Civil  War  in  America;  Romance  of  Spaniih  Bi»- 
tory;  The  Hittory  of  Frederick  Ike  Second,  called 
Frederick  the  Great;  HittorUt  of  Auitna,  Rut»ia, 
Spain  and  Italy;  Liret  of  the  Pre»ident»;  and  Practi- 
i-iil  Chrielianitj/.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
Translated  into  foreign  languages.  He  died  in  Fair 
Haven.  Conn.,  June  17, 1877. 

ABBOTT,  Joseph  Carteb,  American  journalist 
and  soldier,  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  July  15, 1826. 


He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1852.  He  edited  the  "Dally  American."  and  later 
the  Boston  "Atlas  and  Bee,"  continuing  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  ot  adjutant-general  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  which  ofttce  he  ban  been  appointed 
in  18Ki.  He  joined  the  Know-Nothing  party,  and 
was  a  member  of  a  commission  for  adiusting  the 
boundary  line  between  Canadaand  New  Hampshire, 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Abbott  obtamed  a 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventh 
New  Hampshire  volunteers.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions,  and  in  1863  was  pro- 
moted colonel.  He  commanded  his  regiment  till 
18(H,  when  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general, 
which  post  he  held  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he 
removed  to  Wilmington,  N.C.,  where  he  was  elected 
U.  8.  senator  tor  a  partial  term.  Under  President 
Grant  he  served  as  collector  of  tbe  port,  and  as 
inspector  of  ports  under  President  Hayes,  He  died 
in  Wilminffton,  Oct,  8. 1882. 

ABBOTT,  LvMAS,  D.  D..  American  clergyman, 
horn  in  Hoibury,  Mass,,  December,  183B,  He  was 
graduatedat  theUniversity  of  the  City  oIKew  York; 
studied  law  and  practiced  with  his  three  brothers 
under  the  flrm-name  of   Abbott  Brothers,    Tliey 

Eublished  several  legal  works,  and  wrote  for  mcny 
iw  and  commercial  magazines.  Later  Mr.  Abbott 
withdrew  from  tbe  Arm,  and  became  a  Congrega- 
tioual  clergyman.  He  has  since  been  connected 
with  several  missionary  journals,  and  has  published 
numerous  works.  He  is  at  present  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  "Christian  Union,"  and  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

ABBOTT,  RoBEHT  Osborne,  American  surgeon, 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1824,  His  entire  life  was 
given  up  to  arduous  labors  in  tbe  military  field  and 
hospital.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  H.Y.,June  16,1867,  a 
victim  of  over-work. 


ti'S- 


America. 

Answer:    Aer«;  Alto;   Ac- 

&re(  In  Iht  metrU  ty'lem). 
(Ad.)  To  oral. 
tADa,Gr.(iDA),  Ofetchtbe 

same  quaallty  (fn  mtdi- 


lA^lgamt 


or  A 


lAeademix  Amerieanw  So- 
ciiu)  Fellow  of  IHe 
American  Academy. 

{Aeademlir  Antiquarlantr  So- 


ttttallt  Sociui)  Uec 


3  Antl- 


calaureui)Biieti- 


*.B.  (ArrfuHiBn.  

elorotArU.   Ree  BU. 
A.B.  Atjle-bodied  aeiunen. 

Abbr.  or  AbbreT.AbbrgTlated,AbbreTls- 
A.B.CT.U.    American  Boerd  of   Com- 
mlaaloners  for  Forel^ 
Hiaslona. 
A.B.HJI.S.    American    Baptlat   Home 
UlaeloiurT  Society. 
abL  Ablative. 

D.      American  Baptist  HlMloD' 
BIT  UaioD. 
Arcbblabop. 


Ahl.c 


Abp. 
Abr. 
A-BJ-B. 

A.B3. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


A,C,  Arcb-cbaQcetlDr(Xnl^< 

ium)    Before  Chrh 

Acad.  Aoadem7 


Natural 

A,CA.  American    CoaareBktlonal 

Aasoclallon. 
Ace,  or  ace,   Accnautlve. 

i.C's.  Americaa  ColoDlKaUoD  So- 

ciety, 
American    Congiegatlonal 


Uulou. 

Id  the  year  of  oi 
Ad.  or  Adv.   Adverb, 
A.D.C,  Ald.de -Camp. 

Ad],  or  adj.  Adjective. 
Adjt,  '  Adjutatit, 
Adilb.oradllblt.  <A(2ftb»iiin)  At  plew- 

Adm.  Admiral,  Admiralty, 


X.orXi.      (,£tal!a)  Ofaae. 

A.VJk.  Aaaoclateol  tbe  raenlty  of 

Actuaries. 
A,F.B.3.         American      and      Foreign 

Bible  Society. 
At,  or  A,  fir.  Firkin  of  Ale. 
At,  or  Air.      Africa.  African. 
A.F3,S.        American     and     Foreign 

Bible  Society, 
A.F.C.U.        American     and     Foreign 

Chrlatlan  Union. 
A.Q.  AdJutaQt-Geueral,Accouat- 


ral. 

Ml  turn)  Silver. 


IS. 

A.H.H.a. 


0.  Agriculture,     ., 

aud  Slatlatlcaf  S^ikiy. 

{Anna  Hrglrr)  lu  the  year 

of  the  UeKlrs. 
American  Home   Mlsslan- 

ary  Society, 
Aaaoclate  of  the  Institute  ol 

Actuaries. 
ABHOClute  of  KInga  College, 

Alabama. 

AlbanlaQ. 
Alderuian. 


■nrii'm)  Beforenoo 
[A„»n  Mun'l')  In  tl 


AJSA.  American  Ulsslonary  Asao- 

Am.ABiQ.Scl,  American  Aaxoclatlon  for 


merlcan  Phlloaopblcal 

ABsUtantUaJor-Ger.eral. 
{Amnlgamai  AmalgematloD. 

See  AA  J..  , 

Amount.  . 

(Anno)   Intheyear. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AncteDt.  AQclenUr. 
ADglicui. 
AiibIo-Skioii. 
AnuMles.  Add  all. 


JSir 


s'££.         AslDcUW   of    the   Nomua 

School  of  Science. 
it.arAntlq.Al)tiqDltIea.  AnUquulkD. 


lAmerleaBM  Orlntalit  So- 
eielati*  Soetui}  Uember 
Of  the  Am«rlcui  Oiieo- 
Ul  Bocletr. 

American    Omlthologliti' 

AhocIbU  PTMbTterlan. 
Apoetls. 
Apr.  April. 


Apoc»ljp«e,  Apocrypha, 
ApocTTpbu. 

Appendix. 
Approilmalely. 
AiBoclate  of  the  Phonua- 

cen  Ileal  Society. 
I  Aqua)    Water. 
AntataDt  Quartermaflter. 
Aailitant    QuaitermaatcT- 

(Anno  StBit)    In  the  year 

ArrlTe.  Arrival ;  Arable. 
AHOClate    of     the     Rojal 
Academy. 


Awoclaie  of  the  Royal  Hl- 

bemiao  Academy. 
Aritbmeilc,  ArithmeUcal. 


Armenian,  Armoric. 

ArmoriB. 

Aaaoclate  Refonned  Prei- 
bylerian. 

iAimo  iegBl  Etgii  Ot  Re- 
aittte)  in  Che  year  of  the 
SlDTa  (or  Qaeeu'e) 
reign. 

Aaeoclaceof  Che  Royal  Bo- 
ciety  of  Arte ;  Aasoclate 
of   the  Royal  Scoltlab 

Auoclate  of  the  Royal  Bo- 


AA  UnnoSsIutfi)    Inlbeyear 

of  BalT&tloD. 
AB.,A-B.,A.-S.,A£.,  or  A.  Sax.     Anglo- 

kSA..  AmericaD  Btatlitlcal  Amo- 


AJB.S.C.         American    Bnoday  SebOOl 

Anyr.  ABsyrlan, 

AitroL  Astrology.  Aitrologlcal. 

AetroD.  Astronomy,    ABtronom- 

Ical. 
A.T.  Aicbtreasurer. 

A.T.0.  American    Tract    Society; 

American  Temperance 

Society. 
Alty.  Attorney. 

Atty..ti«D.    Atlorney-Oeneral. 
Ad.  {Anna)  French  Ella.— (Au- 

mm)  Gold. 
A.U.A.  American  Unitarian  Aiao- 

clatlon. 
A.D.C.  (Anno  UrbU  Ontditm  or  Ab 

Urbe   CmtdtUL)    In   the 

year  from  the  building 


Bap.[irBapt.  Baptlet. 


Baaa  (tnmuale),Ba*,Book, 
Baron,  BoroD,  Brittih. 

Brittih  America;  BaClMlOT 
of  Arte.   Bee  A3. 

Balance. 
Banking. 


^ycora;  Barley;  Baro- 


or  Bd.   Battalion. 
BarreL— bbli.   Barrela. 
Before    Cbrlat;    Board   Of 
Control;     BriUah    Co- 


BoDd:  Bound. 


tdi.  (Boun 

»e.  (Beryl 

ledi.  BedfoL- 

»elg.  Belgiun 

ienl.  Benjam^ 

terig.  Berkehl 


Bachelor  of  Lettera. 
irr  B.  fir.  Firkin  of  beer. 
British  India. 
Blsmutli. 
Biblical. 


IS- 


Biography,  Btographlca 
Biology,  BlologleBl. 
BIscsyBO. 


elor  of  Lawi.   See  LL.  B 
Bales. 
{Bacealaurivi  KedMtiM] 


BDk.arbnk.Bank. 


hep— Btob., 

Bachelor  of  eurgerj. 

IBaeealaHreui     Scientiw) 
Bachelot-of  Science. 

Botanical  Society,  London. 

BaroneC 

Bdc  klnghamahlre. 
ih.  Bnabel. 

tSeata  VItbo)  Blaited  Vir- 
gin.— (Bene  tale)  Fare- 


Canada:  CarboD ;  Carton* ; 
COQdnctor;  Cssar; 
Calui;  Church;  Cod- 
greas;  Conaul;  Centi- 
grade, Catholic.— (Cf  Il- 
ium) A  hundred;  Cenii 
CentlDieii— (QmOfnt)   A 


Cu.     ip^f^'i    ^biwt«r. 

Chief    Aeeounlant:    CoD- 
troller    of     Acconnia; 


clDm.H«rai)AbouL 


(ChlndB)    Calcnda. 
mbridge. 


Can. 


Cantab.  ' 


Cantlclea ;  Cancerbnry. 

{CaBtabrigiauti)    Of  Cam- 
Can  tuar.        iCanttmria)    Canteriniry. 
Cap.  Capital^  CapnO  Chqiter. 

Capa.  or  cape.  Cap! tale. 
Capt.  Captain. 

Car.  '• — • 


Card. 
Carp, 
C-AB. 


Carat 

CBTdlDBl. 

Carpenter. 
iOmaeeHcuUeTuU  Acodntlar 


ComHUiioD   ol    th 
Cape  Breton. 
lu^fblDi 


Commlaalonei ;  County 
Court;  Crown  Clerk; 
Contra  Credit.  (Conpli 
Qmranlt)  Accoont  Cui^ 

ariMlmni;    Clariaalmni; 
CIrc — 


C.A.C.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Admi- 

ralty. 

C.C.C.  CorpDB  Christ!  CoUeg*! 

Cbriat'a  College,  Can- 
bridge. 

C.C.P.  Court  oT  Common  Pleaa. 

Cd.  Cadmlom. 

CJ>&0.  Companion  of  the  Blatln- 
grilihed  Serrlce  Order. 

CJ).V.  Carte-de-TlaI(e. 

C.E.  ClTll  Engineer. 

Ce.  Cerium. 

Cel.  Celslua. 

Celt.  Celtic. 

Cent.  Centigrade.— <C«nlBm)   A 

hundred, 

Cert.,CerUl. Certify;  CertUcatc. 

CI.  or  cf.         (Confer}    Compare. 

C.Q.  Captain   of   the  Guard; 

Commissary  -  General ; 
Coniul-Oeneral;  Coaai 
Guard. 

Cg.  CeuUgrami. 

C.G.H.  Cape  ol  Good  Hope. 

C.H.  Court-ho "— 

Ch,  Cburch;'   Chapter;    Chal- 

Chll  ChaldrOD. 

CbaLorChald.Chaldee,  Chaldalc, 

Cbaldeon. 
CbaDC  Chancellor. 

Cbap.  Chapter. 

Cbai.  Charles. 

Ch.  Clk.        Chlel  Clerk. 
Chem.  Chemistry,  Chemical. 


Chr. 


Chris topher :  Chriettan. 


Circuit. 

CltatloDi  Cltimi. 

Civil. 

Chief  Jnatlce. 

;   Clerk;   Ohio- 


Clergymatl;   ( 

el,  Centllller. 

Class.  Classical. 

Cld.  or  eld.   Cleared. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
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■pondit 

tCongrtga 


CO.  CrowQ  OIBce;  Colonial  W- 

flc« :  Criminal  OlBce. 
Coad.  CoadJDtoT. 
CoctLurCocIia.  (OwJUoirr)  A  ipoonfnl. 
-;a«h  (m  Collect!  qd  r" 


CjOJ), 


a  Dellv- 


C.  of  0.H, 


>f  Good  Hope- 


Cape  of  ,_. 

Colonel:  Coloaalans:  Colo- 
nial l  Colomn. 
ColL  College,  Collector,  Collee- 

Uoo,  Colleagtie. 
ColL  «r  Collog.  Colloquial. 
Col.  or  Colo.  Colorado. 
Com.  CommlaaloDcri      Commo- 

dare;Commlttee;Com- 


Com.  or  C( 


Compare,  ComparaUTe: 
Compoand.  Com- 
Hnmoed,  Compoaltici, 
Comptroller. 


Compar.       ComparstlTc. 

Comr.  Commlaalooei . 

Com.  sad  NaT.  Commerce  aiul  Navlia- 


CaiiJ.«rMO].  Conjunction. 

Cona,  C<»inectlCQt. 

Con.  Sect,     Conic  Becllons. 

CouL  CoDBtable:  Constitution, 

Contr.  Contracted,  Contraction. 

Cop.  or  Copt  Coptic. 

Cot.  CorfatUalia, 

Cor,  Mem.     Correepondlns  Hember. 

Com.  Comirall,  Condih. 

Carol.  Corollary. 

Cor.  Sec        Correapondliig  Secretarr. 

C.dA  Charltf   OiganlMtlon    60- 

Coa.oreoa.  Coelne. 
Cotlc.or  eoalc,  Uoelcant. 
'^-■-  Ipnitvteti    Coi      ■ 

Common  Pier- 
IrUrch]    C 

CP-orCPMa.   ICottoregatlo 
t^uloiilat  F. 
.lerkof  IhePrli^ 
Common  Parllciil 
(Ca.fo.  Prltali  Sigilll} 
Keeper   of     the    Privy 
Beal;    Consregatlonal 
PnblljhlngSocfetr. 
Ciedtt,   Creditor;    Chro- 
mium. 
(OarDliu  Ba)  King  Charlei. 
'"---•■'--     Xeglna) 
.-(avi. 


(Car  oh™. 


Qoeea  Carollna.- 
BoiaaiiiiJ    A  Roman 
Clttieo.— <Oiuto(    Rota- 


Criminal  converaatlon,  or 

Adolterr. 
[OandaTium  Salvlornt  Pa- 

(eoUiim)     Calendar    ol 


CrniaLarCTTitallos.  CiratalloKraphT. 
'f.*-  Cmlom;  CaM*. 

^'  "Turt  ol  Seal  ■  -     '     ' 

Slm^'l! 


Companion   of  the  Star  ol 


{Conarti 


Cur.aroiirC. 


Cwt.  or  owL 


_    itPathen. 
Conoecllcut ;  Count  ;Court. 
Cent.— (C'cnlum)      A     hun- 

Certtflcated  Teacher. 
Catholic  Total  AbatlQenee 
Union. 
.   Cental  or  Centali. 
Cents. 
(CHprun)    Copper. 

Current  (i.t.tbU  month). 

Common  Veralon. 

Caab  with  order. 

{'L.ctntum.  a  handred.  and 
Eds.  weight):  Hud- 
dred-weighti  Hnndred- 

Cyclopndlti. 


Did7mlum:Duke;bucheBi 
Dowager;  Dose;  Dutch 
Da;;  Died;  Dime:  Daugh 


D.CJ* 
D.Cil. 


;   DopQty;  Degree.— 
</>enarf«.    or   Denarii) 

DaniBli :  Daniel. 
.  DallTe. 

Dlatrlet  of  Columbia.— Oo 
capo)  Again,  or  From  the 
beslunlng. 

Doctor  at  ClTll  (or  Caoon) 

VepntT  Clerk  ol  aesBlOn. 
(Dttinitatit  Doctor)    Doctor 
Ol  DfTinltv. 

(Ddbo  itcdt'l  dtttlvirtf)  He 
gave  and  consecrated 
aa  ft  gift. 

Doctor  ot  Dental  Burgerf. 

;  Declination  1 


Deg.  or  degi.  Den«e,  Dei 
DeLu.  Dekanam. 

Dekal.  Dekaliter. 


Del.  DelBVi...,. 

DeLordeL    {tXUntavtt) 


Ben. 
Dep 


VSMA. 


Iiwate. 

.      He    (or  ahe 

Democrat ;  Democtatic. 
Denmark. 
Deputy:  Deponent. 
Department:  Deponent. 


Dean  of  the  Faculty:  De- 


fender of  the  Faith, 
y  SocEelylof  11 


Domt 


I    By  the  grace 


&. 


P.  E.  C- 
dft,    Deteodenl. 

(JW  rtrntfa)    By  tt 
of    Uod.— (flfo 
Tbanka  to  Qod. 
Decigram. 
Deadhead. 
Didymlum. 
um.  Dialectic. 

DIam.  or  dlam.  Diameter. 
Diet.  Dictionary;  Dictator. 

Dim.  or  Dlmtn.    Diminutive;    Dlmln- 

Dto.  Diocese. 

DtoM.  Dloacorldei. 

DIa.  Discipline. 

Dta.  or  die.     Dletancs:  Dlatant. 

DIa.or  DIact.  Discount. 

Diip.  DtapeDBstory. 

Dlsa.  DlsserUtlon. 

DIst.  DUtilct. 

Dlst.  Atty.     District  Attorney. 

DlT.  Dlvlrtend;: ' 

Divide 
Dl,  Deciliter. 

D.  Ut.  Doctor  of  Literature. 

D.L.O.  Dead  Letter  Office. 

D.U.  Doclntof  MuBlc:DoCtorc 

Medici  oe. 


Doctor  of  Dental  8ur- 


tiodi    Ibe     Beat,     the 

GreatesL 
Dom.  Econ.  Dome«llc  Economy. 
Dor.  Doric, 

D.  p'.  Doctor  ot  Phlloaophy-  See 

P.D.  and  Ph.D. 

D.P.O.  DlBtrlbncIng  Poat  OSce. 

Dpt.  Deponent:  Department, 

Dr.  Debtor:  Doctor. 

Dr.  or  it.  Dram ;  Drama. 

D£,  ^al  Segno)  From  the  Sign. 


Duo..  13  m 

D.V. 
D.\M. 


Divinity, 
cimo  (la  leav 


boclorot  Veterinary  MedT- 

UiLal.  Dfnartui  and  Eug. 
velgbt)  Penny  weight; 
PennyirelghtB. 


Erici,   lAtuuour:    jr^arj; 
Edinburgh:  Erblnm: 
English ;  Episcopal. 
E.  or  «.  Eagle,  Eagles. 

Eb.  Erbium. 

Eben.  EbeoBier. 

Ebor.  (Bboraatnti    York. 

E,C.  EaBtem  Continent:  East- 

em  Ceolral  (PosUl  Dls- 
trlec,  London);  Estab- 
lished Church, 

Eccl.or Socles.  Eccleslastes;  EccIbsIbb- 
tical. 

Ecclns.         Eecleelaatleiu. 

EC  lee.  Eclectic. 

Econ.  Economy. 

E.CD.  English  Charcb  Union. 


din.  Edinburgh. 
Edmund! 
Editors. 

English  Dialect  Society. 
Edward. 
Errors  excepted:  Ella  Eng- 

llih. 
Eailf  Engliib  Dialect  So- 
Early  Eng!  leh  Teit  Society . 
ElIsTleinlBh. 
Ells  French. 
lEzempli  Gratia)    For  ei- 

Egyptlan. 

East  Indies:  Eastlndla. 
EJ.C.  or  EJ.  Co,  East  India  Company. 
EJ.CJ.  East  India  Company's  Ser- 

E,L. 


E,  Fl. 


15"'- 


Evangelical  Lutheran. 
Electricity;  Elect rlcaL 

Bast  Longitude. 


E^De  t 
ESt.'or*lnt<: 


!nvoy  Extraordinary. 

Svery  other  day.  jPrfnU 

AdvenlBlng  Mark.) 


Ephesian 
Eplphanj 


Eq. areq.      Equah  Eciulvaleut 

£qulv.  or  equtv.  EqulvaliMlt. 

Et.  Erbium. 

E.3.  EIlK  Scotch. 

Esd.  Endrnii. 

E.S.E.  East,  Soutb  Eut. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


tPMef  Df/'nioT  or  Df/enwi- 
(r(r;  Defender  of  Che 
Faith. 

Fi^ri  Faciat  I  Lesal  phrue). 

Figure,  FIguieif:  Figura- 
tive, FtgiiraUvetf. 


,..lre. 


E*q,  or       . 

Esna.  or  Eaqn.  EitnuliE-. 

EstV  Ealhpr. 

£.T.  Engliab  TrBhalatlona. 

et  at  (r(  a(/*j)    And  elafwheie, 

— |.r  alli  or  olijcl  And 
o  I  h  e  r  n .—  [SometlmeB 
Improper!;   written  '( 

Etc.,  Bto.  w  4c.   {Et  erttri.    exlcrx   or 
Cttlrra)  And  other* ;  and 

EchQoL         Etbaolasy:'Etbnologlca[. 
rt  refl.,  iq.  or  fjq.  (el  j-flH-iKw  or  M  if- 

Jufntfii)  And  the  lol- 
3WlDg. 

Etrm.  or  EtTmOl.  Etymol<«y. 

Ex.  Example;  Exception;  £i- 

Eic.  Eieelleucy;  Exception. 

Eicb.  Exchequer;  Eichango. 

Ex.  Doc.         Executive  Documeht. 

£i.  Or."  iErrmpU  arallai    For  ei- 

Eiod,  Exo<fiiB.' 

Exon.  (Eionfiil    Eieler. 

Exr.  Executor. 


luy;  Fluorine:  Fahreu- 
Qelt. 
emlQlue;   Franc,  Francs; 
Florin.  Florins;  Farth- 

Feel'.— (ffal)    Let  It  be 


Free  and  Accepted  M 

'-r;  FatthlDB. 

t  ol  the  Bock.,   .. 
...t«:  Fellow  ol  the  An- 
tiquarian Socle tj. 
F.XSX.        Fellow  of  (he  Antiquarian 


Society  of  Edinburgh 

ellow  of  Ibe  Anthropola„ 

leal  Socletr,  of  London. 


F.A5.L.        Fellow  of  Ibe  Anthropolog- 
ical Socle'-  "" — ■''— 
F,B.                Free  Baptlet. 
F.fi.S.E.         "-■' '    •' 


-    -J    Botanical 

Society,  o[  Edinburgh. 

F.C.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Fcp.orfop.   Foolscap. 

F.O.P.S.  Fellow  of   the  Cambridge 

Phi  IO90phlc  at  Society. 

F.CjS.  Fellov  of  the  Chemical  So- 

ciety. 

F.D.  (FCdH  DrSentoT  or  DrS'tua- 

Fifth. 

Fe.  {Ftmm)    Iron. 

F.E.  riemlth  Ells. 

Feb.  February. 

Fee.  or  fee.    (Ftcit)    He  lor  She)  dW  It. 

F.E,L3.  Fellow  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland. 

^em.or  e    .  ^^^.^,^1^^ 

F.E.S.  Fellow  of  the  Entomologl- 

cal  Society:  Fellow  ol  the 
Ethnologic  at  Society. 

Feud.  Feudal. 


i;  Fratres. 

'E  Facnlty  of 


AcCuarlee. 
F.F.PA.         Fellow  ol   the  Faculty  ol 
Pbyalclaas    and    Hur- 

FJ.V,  First  Families  of  Virginia. 

F.G.S.  Fellow"o?'^he'  Geological 
F.H£,  o^  B  V. 

F.I.A. 


Fellow  of  Ibe  Horticulliual 

Fellow  ol  tbe  Institute  ol 
ACtnarlee. 
F.I.C.  Fellow  of  tbe  Chemical  In- 


■tltaiv. 


Fl,  E. 
Flem. 
F.L.S. 


Fellow  of  tbe  Unn«an  So- 
Foreign 


Field    \i 
Field  Offli 


Society, 
France;  Frai 


Fellow  of  the  Pbilologlcal 
Society, 


Fellow  of  tbe  Koyal  Aatro- 

low  of  the  Royai  Asl- 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Pbyalclans. 
E.     Fellow  of  Ibe  Royal  College 
of    Pbyeiclans.    Edia- 
burgb. 
Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Surgeons. 
E.      FellowofOie  Royal  College 
of   Hurgeoni,  Edin- 

I.      Fellow  ol'tbe  Royal  College 

of  Surgeon 9,  Ireland. 
L.      Fallow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London. 
French  Ella. 
Frederic,  Frederick. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Qv>- 
grapblcal  Society. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Rle- 
torlcal  Society ;  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  fiortlcnl- 
tural  Society. 

Frlde- 


F.R3.S. 

?SJ>.. 

F&JLE. 


Fellow  of   the 


Dublin. 
.    Fathom, 
.  Furlong. 
.    Future. 
Free-will  Baptist 
Fellow  of  the  ZoSIoglCBl 
Society, 


General  Assembly. 
Gaelic. 
Galatlanfl,  Galen. 


It  Britain  and  Ireland, 
ind    Chapter;    Grand 

Bath. 
St.  Hlchael 


<6  0f 


of  Honor 
rand  Cross 

atid  St.  G 
rand  Conii 

Star  of  Ind 1 1 
rand     "    ' 


G,CJI,0. 
GJCAl. 

b'uiie" 

G.E.  Grand's 

Oe.  Germanium. 

Qen.  Genesis:  General :  Geneva 

Qen.  or  gen.  Genitive; Generally, Genus, 

'  Genealogy. 


Geog. 

GeoL 


Geology,  Geologleal,  Geol- 

Geometry,  Geometer,  G«o- 

Ger,  tyr  Ger.  Gerund. 

Orr.  or  Germ,  German. 

GLorgl,        " 


Grand  Lodge, 


G3A.  ' 
Q:.VLX.X. 


Grand    Master    of    tht 

KulghtB  of  St.  Pfttrlck. 
G.O.  GeneralOrder. 

Go.  or  Ootb.  Gothic. 
Gov.  Governor. 

Oov.-Gen.      Govemor-General. 
Govt,  Government. 

U.P.  iaioria  Palri)  Glory  to  the 

G.PJf.  Grand  Past  Uaater, 

G.P.O,  General  Post  Offlce. 

Q.R.  Grand  Recorder — (ffnrrpftu 

Rfx)    George  the  King. 
Gr.  Greece,  Greek. 

Or,  orgr.       Grain,    Gralna;     Grosi; 

Gram.  Grammar, 

Oris.  Grlsona. 

Gro.orgro.  Gross, 

G.S.  Grand    Secretary;    Grand 

Scribe ;  Grand  Sentinel. 

G.T.  Good    Templars;     Grand 

Gtt.orgtt.     (Qutla   or    QullM)     Drop, 

Gun.  Gunnery. 


of  HantM- 

H.B.C.  Hudson's  Bay  (^pany. 

H.B.U.  His    (or    Her)    Britannia 

Majesty. 

H.C,  Boose  of   Commons;  Her- 

alds' College. 

H  C.U.  His    <nr     Bar)     Catbolic 

Uajesty. 

Hdkf.  tn-bdU.  Handkerchief. 

H.E.  {Hoc  al  or  Hie  at)  That  la, 

Heb.orHebe.  Hebrew,  He'brewt 


Bono  rableEHt  India  Com- 
Honorabie  Saat  India  Corn- 


ier. Heraldry, 

lerp.  Herpetolw 

If  ..bd.  or  hl,-bd.    BhlPt 


iHt/dnrffyTUin)  Keicnrr. 

Horse  Guards. 
Hit.  Bektogram, 

b!b.  Hls<orBer)  Higboess;  HI* 

Hollneaa  (the  Pope). 
Bbd.  or  bhd,  Rogtbead,  Hogabeaai. 


BJ.H.  BI8  (or  Her)  Imperial  HtEh- 

Hll.  Hilary.  ' 

Hind.  Hladoo,HlD<loiUn,Hlndo- 

Hlnp.  Hlppocratea, 

HlstT  Blstory,  UlBtorlcal. 

EJ.  tBie  Jarelj    Here  Ilea. 

BJ^.  (aie  Jaerl  SfpuUut)    Here 

Ilea  buried. 

HX.  Bonte  of  Lords. 

HI.  HektoUter. 

UJt.  HI>(orBer)  UaJeatT:  Hal- 

lelujah 3Ieter;    Borne 


Ulaalon. 


B.M.P. 


HekComi 


ABBREVIATIONf 

rooD(h);  toaCKute,  Id- 

BtltUIIOD. 

Int.  or  Int.    lDtere«t. 

iDi.Depi.     Department  of  the  tn- 


Internal  Revenue. 
Introduction. 


U 


fum   Pdto 


or  Honble.   Honorable. 

Bonored. 
vHoTOl.  Horolotty. 

Bortlcultura,   BortlCQltu- 


Hall-p*T- 
U.  Halleluiah     Particular 

Ueter. 
Booae  ol  RepresehtatlTca. 

S.  Bolr  Roman   Bmpire  (or 

Smperorf. 
S.  Bla  (or  Her)   Bojal  Hlgh- 


{HleBtgu: 


t  in  Pact} 


I  Soctelatif  Sodat) 


Han.  or  Hung;  Hungaij.  Buugarian. 
Bimd.  or  bund.  Bundled,  hundreds. 
HunU.  BunllDBdonahlre. 

Hyd.  HrdroifatlcB. 

BrdrauL       Hydraallce. 


Bypoth.         Hypotheala,  Bypothetlcal. 

I. 
I.  Iodine,  Island. 

lb.,  lb..  Ibid.  !»■  Ibid.   (Ibiaaa)   Id  the 

LCorUX.    Jesua  Chriatua. 
Iee.orIcel.    Iceland,  Icelandic. 
Ich.  w  lohth.  Ichthyolosy. 
leoo.  Iconograpmc. 

Id.  .  .    "f    - 


Iconograp 


Id.  T.  Idaho  Territory. 

I.e.  or  I.e.      ffd.  ai)    That  la. 
LQ.  Inalde  Guanllan. 

LKB.  iletu4  lor  Jem]  Homtimm 

Salvatori    Jeans   the 

Bartour   ol   Men,    See 

J.  B.  S. 
IlL  Illinois. 

tUiut.  Illustration, 

Imp.  Imperial :  Imperaonal;  Im- 

pprled.— (Imperoior) 

'mp.,lmp.,Imperf.  or  Impert.  Imperfect. 

In.       Inch.  Inches. 

Inch,  or  Incho.  luchoatlTe. 
iDOog.  IJneovnilo)    Unknown. 

Ind.  India,  Indian,  Indiana, 

ind.,  Ind.,  Indlc.  or  Iodic.  Indicative. 
[nd.T.i»-Ind.Ter.  Indian  Territory. 
Inf.  or  tut.     Inflnltlve. 
'-  "  -,a^InUm.(i'BLA«f)M)Attbeoat- 
In  loc.  or  In  loo,  <  Jn  loro)  In  lt«  place. 
LKJLI.         ilettu  [or  Jenu]  t/atareniu, 
JtCE  Itidteoram  (or  JoctK- 
•  omnl)    JeauB  of  Nasa- 
reth.^ngol  the  Jews. 
In*.  Inspector, 

Ina.  or  Inmr.  Insnrance. 
ItiMp.  or  Insep.  Inaeparable. 
iBBp.-OeD.    iDapector-Oeneral. 
1— a 


l.0,O.F. 
I.0,8il. 


adejiTDdent  Order  of  Odd 

idejieudeDt  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Malta. 

owe  you  (an  acknowledg- 
ment for  money). 

rn  PrrienUa  Dominaram) 
In     presence    of     the 


Ipecacuanha. 

(Jrtfia  Oh«I|  The  a 
Ireluud.  Irish,  IridI 


h.  Iridium. 

rnal  Revenue  Offlee. 
Irreg., Irreg.  Irregular. 
1.3.  Inside  Sentinel:  Irish  So- 

ciety. 
la.  or  laa.       laatah. 
la^lBl.orlsl.  Island. 
I.T.  InnerTemple;  IndlanTer- 

It.  or  It«],      IIallan,7iallc,  Italy. 
I  tin.  Itinerary. 


Judge.  Justice:  Jallna. 


i  Jnrlscoa- 
iVCirllli  Doctor)  Doctor 


Junloi  Deacon. 

Jeremiah. 

Junior  Grand  Warden 

{Jeiua    Homin 


Joa. 
Joab. 


arlour  of  Man- 


Journey 

Judge  ol  Probate. 
Junior. 
-  Tacobas  R. 
(JuTl$   I _... 

Doctor  of  both  Law! 

U.  e.  the  Canon  and  toe 

CI  Til  Law. 
Judith :  JudlclaL 

July:   Jnllua;   Julep  (In 


Jul.  Per. 

Jun.  

Jon.,  ]nn.,JuDr.a' 


Juatlce. 
Juaclnlan. 
Junior  Warden. 


Kn^bt  of  St.  Andrew  (la 


Kal.  Kalends. 

KJLM.  Knight   of   St.  Alela&der, 

of    the    Bal..    .._ 
t  Britain)    Klng-a 

K:.B.A.  Enl^t  of 'st.  Bento  d'Avls 

(Id  Portugal). 
E.B.E.  Knlghl  ol  the  Black  Eagle 

Tin  Russia). 
K.C.  Knight  of  the  Creaceut  (In 

Turkey);   Kings  Coun- 

E.C.B.  Knight  Commander  ot  the 

Bath  (Id  Great  Britain). 

E.C.H.  Knight    Commander   o[ 

K.C.M.O.       Knight  Commander  ol  8L 

Tltchael  and  St.  Qeorg* 

(In  the  Ionian  Islands). 

K.C.S.  Knight    of     Chaa.    Ill    of 

Spain. 
K.C.8,L  Knlglii  Commander  of  th« 


K.E. 


It  (In 


Jenmari). 
Ken.DrKy.    Kentucky. 
K.F.  Kn^ht  ot   Ferdinand    (In 

K.r,I£.  Kn[gSt"f^St,Perd!nandawl 

Merit  {In  SIcIty). 
Kolgbt  of  the  Garter  (tn 
Great  Britain). 


K.G. 

Kg. 
K.G.C. 


Britain): 
night  ol  the  Golden 
_lrcle    (In    the  Called 

K.G.C3.  Knight  of  the  Oraud  Cross 
of  tbe  Bach  (!□  Great 
Britain). 

K.GX  Knight   of    the    Goldeo 

Meece  (in  Spain  or  Ana- 

K.G.H.  Knight  of  tbe  Guelphe  of 

Hanover. 
K.G.V.  Knight  of   liustavuB  Vasa 

fin  Sweden). 
K.H.  Knight  of  Hanover. 

Kl.  Kings. 

Kll.  or  kll.     Kilderkin. 
Klto.  KlIogramEae;  Kllometro. 

KJ.  Knight  ol  St.  Joachim. 

K.K.  (Ger.  kfmigUeK  taiterl(eh) 

Royal  and  Imperial. 
trc  (Kari'Umiiii    Very  dear. 

Kn-Klux-Klan  (or  CI  an). 


Kniiilit  ot   the   Legion   Of 

Honor  llQ  France). 
Knight  ol  Malta. 
Kilometer. 
Kingdom. 
Knight  of  Merit  ot  Hol- 

Enlght    ol    Maximilian 

Joseph  (in  Bavaria). 
Knight  of  Maria  Theresa 

riD  Austria). 
" — r-Nothlng. 


KJtJ. 
K.M.T. 


K.S. 


Knlghl  ol  St.  Patrick  <ln 
Ireland);  Knlghl  of 
Pjthias. 

Knight  ol  Ibe  Red  Cross. 

Knight  ol  the  Bed  Ea«l» 
fin  Fruaala). 

Kaneaa. 

Knight  o(  the  Sword  (In 

Knlgh  *"•' "      ■ 


Bu>iela). 


prit  (la 


K.S-A. 
K.S.E. 

K.a.F. 

K.S.F.M. 

K.8.G, 

g.H.w,  Knlghl  "ol' 8 1.  Hubert  (In 

fiavaria). 
K.SJ.  Knight  of  St.  Januariua  (In 

K.S.L. 


.-_,  jf  St.  Ferdinand 
md  Merit  (In  Naplet). 
ght  of  St.  George  (In 


Knlabt 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Iwe 


Knirhl  ol  St.  SMnlslsm  ol 

'  t  ol   the  Sword  ol 

'    .:  KDlght  of  tbe 
-n  eur  <ln  Bia- 

KnlBbt'of  SC  Wladlmar  (In 
SuiBia). 

Knight. 

KnUhta  Templar:  Knight 
of  the  Thfttlo  <in  Scot- 
land). 

Knight  of  the  Tow"»  and 
Sword  ([n  ~     ' 


-d  (La  Portnnl). 
3f  WllUwn  (In  the 
Necherlanda). 
Knight  ol  the  WhiM  S*gl« 

On  Poluid). 
Kentuck;. 


LwIt;   LatlDi  Lav;  Left: 
Lord;  Lithium;  Lod- 


(LlbfT)   Book. 
Lake;   Latitude;  League, 
Leunea:   Line,  LlDea; 
Link,  UnkB. 
,  or  lb.    (Libra}    A.  ponnd  In 

A  pound  aterllng. 

LouMana:  Lanthannni. 

LlceuUate  ol  the  Apotbe- 
csf  lea'  CompaDT. 

Ucentlate  oi  the  Ipotiift- 
carlea'  Hall. 

IjunentatlonB, 

Lord  Advocate  ol  Scot- 
land. 

Latiu. 


LAt.erlat.    Latitude. 


UGr, 
L.H.A. 
LH.C. 


Lord   Chamberlain;   Lord 

Chancellor. 
Lower  caae.— (LoCD  ellaU)) 

In    the    place    before 

cited. 
Lord  Chief  Baron. 
Lord  Chief  Juatlce. 
Leul  Common  llultiplg. 
Lord. 

Lady  Day; t 
Low  Dutch. 
,    Lordship. 
Licentiate  ol  Dental  Sni- 


sgis.  (.eK;siature,  L^iiiaure. 
Lineal  (Right-line  Meaanre). 


Low  Greek. 

Lord  High  Admiral. 

Lord  Blgh  Chancellor. 

<L(((eroru™tfu™miri 
Leftor.OT  h  Littei 
HumaBioribtii  Docto 


Librarian,  Library. 

)r  lib.     (Liber)    Book. 

Jeat-orLt  Lieutenant. 

I  eut-CoL     Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Llnnsua;  Llnnean. 

Liquor. 

Literature,  Literary. 
It.      Literally, 
ir  Lttt,  D.  Doctor  of  Literature. 


Uth.  or  UUl  Lithograph. 
.t.otUt.    Uvn. 

a<.i>rL.Lat.Low  Latin;  Law  Latin. 
L.B.  (Llgum  Barcalaurtui)  Br -' 


Laws.    See  B.LL. 


L.U.  Long  Meter. 

Lon.,  Land.   London. 
Lon..  Ion.,  Long,  or  long.    Longitude. 
Loq,  (CoouHur)    Speaka. 

Lp.  or  Ldp.    Lordship. 
L.T.  Lord  Proi       , 

Long  Partlcul 


L.PJf. 

L.P.a. 


Loi 


It:  Lam  Paper. 

mg  Particular  Meter, 
ltd  Privy  Seal. 


L.B.C.S.        Licentiate   of    the   Boyal 

College  ot  Surgeons. 
L.8.  Left  Side.— (LoCBt   SiaiUi) 

Place  Of  the  SeaL 
L.S.A.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 

oarlea'  Soeletj, 
hS.D^JiA.  or  l.B.d.    ILlbra.   SoUdl.  Dt- 

narit)    Ponodi,  ebli- 

llDge,  peuce. 
Lt.or Lieut.  Lieutenant. 
Lt.  IdL  Light  Infantry. 

Lutb.  Lutheran. 

Lv.  or  It.       Llvree. 


UarquU;  Monday;  Middle; 


MarquU; 
aou 


Ijleridlet)    Meridian  or 

Harried.' 

MaKulIne;  Moon;  Month, 
Months;  Minute,  Mln- 
uten;  Mlll.Mlllg;  Mile, 
Ullei;  Member;  Medl- 
clne,-<Ma»fpiilu.)  A 
handlul.— (Jf&:t)  Mix. 
— (Jflifura)  Mixture.— 
(JTmnro)  Measure;  By 

Mlllury  Academy;  Uaaler 


Mac.  or  Uacc.  Haccabeea, 
Maced.  Macedonian. 

Mach.  Uachloery, 

Mad.  orMadm.    "-■ — 


MaJ.wma].  Mijoiltr. 
HaJ.-Qen.  M^or-Ger' 
Mai.  Malachl. 

Mao.  Uanase;  1 

Manul.  Uanutacli „. 

Mar.  March;  Marlltme 

March.  Marchioness. 

Uarg.  Trans.  Marginal  Translation. 


H.  Alt.  S.       Member  of  the  j 


eoluurnuj    Bachelor  ol 


Maryland. 

Hademoleelle. 

Methodist  Eplecopal;  Mlli- 
tarTjMinlQg  or  Mechan- 
ical Engineer ;  Moat  Bi- 

Malne. 
Measure. 

Mechanics,  Mechanical. 
Medicine,  Medical. 
.   Most     Excellent     OMDd 
High  Priest. 
Memorandum  Jdemorsuda. 
—tilfnento)  Remember. 


MetaphyslcSiMe  taphyilml. 
HetallurgT. 


Mexico,  Mexican. 
Manufactured. 
Manufacturing. 
Maaler  ol  Foi-hounda. 

(Jffaturajtal)  Letamixtnie 


Mg.  Maguedum.' 

Mg.  ormgr.  Minigriam. 
M.O.  Halor-General. 

H.-O.  or  M.-Goth.  Mceso-Gothle. 
Met.  Monslgnor;  Maglatra 

M^.Q.  Middle  High  German 

M.  Hod.         Most  Honorable. 


M.LC.E. 
Mich. 


Mill,  Mills. 

MIcah. 

Member  of  the  Instltate  of 


Igan;  1 

Mldshlpman. 

Mld.  ormld.  Middle  (voice). 

Mil.  Military. 

M.LM.S.        Member  of  the  Institute  of 

Mining  Kulneers. 
Mia.  MineralOKT,  Mlneralogieal. 

Mln. or mlo. Minute;  Mining. 
Mlun.  Minnesota. 

Mln.  Plea.    Minister  Plenlpotentlair. 


HI. 


Mlsslsalppl. 


n-Slra. 
aiiilmeter. 

Maglitn :  Martyrea :  Matrl- 
moninm ;  Uerl  tUslmoa. 
Madame. 

Moravian    Mlsslonar*    So- 
ciety. 
•achtiteU^ruU  McdMnm 
■  Jit  Soettu)  Mem- 
.  _f  the  Haasachu- 
.s  Medical  Society. 


(Malta. 


HansanesB, 

Member  of  the  National 

Academy  ol  Sclencee. 
MaowlactannB. 
Member  of  the  Nuuiamati- 

cal  Soclctv. 
Mlaaonrl;  Molybdennin. 

Moderii.— (V'M'fnKo)   Mod- 


.11'?i., 


Mod. 

Moham.        _. _ 

Hon.  orMond.    Monday. 
Mons.  Honaleur  or  B 

Monilg,        Monalgnore. 
Mont.  Montana. 

Mort,  or  mort.   Mortgago, 

MJ>,' 


M,PJ. 

U,P.S. 


M.H. 
Mr. 

U.ILA.8. 


M.K.C.C. 
M.a.C.P. 


M.R.CB. 
K.H.C.V.S. 


Member  of  the  Plillotagleal 
(or  of  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal) Society. 

Maaler  or  Mister. 

Master  of  the  Bolla. 

Millier. 

Member  ot  the  Royal 
Aalatlc  Society;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my  ot  Br' 

lege  of  t ,. 

Member  ot  the  Royal  Col- 
lege ol  Preceptors : 
Member  ol  the  Royal 
Collie  ol  Fbratciane. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  ol  Surgeona. 


H.RJ.A. 

Mrs. 
U.R.S.L. 


Member  of  the  Boyal  Irish 

Mlstre? -*'"'' 


(JTcBorlE  Sscnm)    SaoKd 
Co  tbe  memor; ;  Huter 
of  BurREry. 
MinutCTlpri. 
MuuHcrlpC. 
UoanC  or  bouDtalD. 
Htnoe  Tulllus  ClMio. 
[.  Mqnean. 
Hounuaiu. 


TrHiu.Doct.    Doctor 


Uott  Worthy. 
P.         HiMt  Worth;  Patriarch. 
a.C.P.  Most  Worthy  Grand  Chlel 


Hym. 


_..;    Uoat    Worablpfnl 
Grand  Master. 
Member  ol  ibe  WernerlaD 

UxrlafrraiD, 

Hyrlalltcr. 

Hyrlameter. 

Hyuterlea. 

UjtbQlOKT-  Uythologlca]. 


Noud:  S-'eater  I  Nail,  Nolls. 
North  America,  North 
American. 

iKatrlam]    Sodinin, 
[all,  Nolls. 

National  Academy  of  De- 
Napoleon. 
National  Academy  of  9ol- 


ITlntlOQ. 

>rth  Britain,  North  Brit- 
ish; New  BmQBwlck.— 

(Sola  bene)    Note  well, 


ABBREVIATIONS 


on  con,  nonooniea  6,  t.e.,ai»- 
sentlenC  (House  of  Lords). 
Non abet. or  DOD  obal.    (A'on  otittantt) 

Notwithstanding. 
Non  Pros.,  Non  proa.   {Son  proteguUHr) 
He  does  not  proaecnle ; 

aealnal   tbe  plaintiff 
when  he  does  not  ap- 

Non  seq.,  non  aeq.  INim  (cguifur)  It  does 


Hotte. 


Seh. 


Nebraska. 


Ion);  New  England. 


Saa.  Coo.  c-  _. 

aietaU} 

die  ting :  UnaolmonBly . 
NsB.Dlsa.    (JTcntne  dtuenHeMe)  No 

one  dlaaendugi  Unanj- 

monsly. 
Ssih.  Netberlaitd*. 

Neat,  or  lent.  Neater. 
Ker.  Nevada. 

Sew  U.         New  Uezleo. 
XewTett.     New  Teatament. 
NJ.  New    TrcDcb:  Newtonnd- 

land. 
N.G.  KewGranadaiNobleOraad. 

Kg.  Korweglan. 

NTCr.  New  Greek. 

N.H.  New  Hampslilre. 

S.Heb.  New  Hebrew. 

N.H^.S.      New  Hampshire  Hlatorloal 

Society. 
SI.  Nickel. 

5  J.  Now  ivnej. 

K J.  sr  dX     (Soa  UfuUi  It  appears  not ; 

The  caae  1>  not  clear. 


«.llez. 


North,  Kortb-Baat. 


BJl.W.  North,  North-west. 

No.  Nortoro. 

No.  or  BO,     (JtinuTO)    Number. 
S.O.  New  Orleaoa. 

KoLPco*.      iSolU  Pratqul)    Will    not 
Froaocnte.  or  Proaoea- 
tloD  Abandoned. 
I.  Ncmlnatira. 


Dshlre, 


N.P.  New   Providence;    Notary 

Public. 
N.P.D.  North  Polar  dUlanoe. 

N.K.  North  Klver. 

SS.  Nova  Scotia;  New  8chooi; 

New  Btyle  (since  nSS); 

Numlimatlo  Society.— 

IKotre  Srfgneur)    Oui 

K.8  J.C.         (Koiltr  SalealOT  Jetu  Cftrti- 

C  hrlal .— (7/D(rc  Scigjunr 
Jtiu-Chrittj    Our  Lord 


N.V.M.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

N.W.  North-west;   Norih-Weot- 

^m     (Postal     District, 


N.Z.  or  N.Zeal.  New  Zealand. 


0.  Ohio:   Oxygen:  Old.— (Oe- 

laclai)    A  pint. 
Ob.  or  Ob.      imiU]    Died. 
Ob.orObad.  Obadlah. 
Obj.orobJ.   Objective,  Objection, 
Obs.  Observatory. 

Obs,  (rrobs.  Obsolete.  Obaerratlon. 
Obsoles.         Obsolescent. 
Obt.  or  Obdt.  Obedient. 
Oct.  orSvo.   Octavo. 
Oct.  October. 

O.T.  OddFelLowa, 

O.Q.  Outaldc  Guardian. 

O.B.G.  Old  High  German. 

O.HJ(.S.       On  Els  (or  Her)  Majesty's 

O.E.  All  correct ;  ("Oil  Korrect"). 

01.  iqirumt    Oil. 
Old  Teat.      Old  Testament. 
O.L.6.  Old  Low  German. 
Olym.  Olympiad. 

O.U.  Old  mesDUTement. 

OJ*.  lOrdlnit  Pntdlealonan)  Do- 

mlnlr—  "-'-- 
Op.  Opposite 

Opt.  OptlcB. 

Opt.  or  opt.   Optative 


Opus;  Opera. 


Old  School.  Old  Style  (pre- 
vious to  ITKt);  Outside 


O.T.  Old  TcBlament. 

O.U.A,  Order  oIL'nlled  Americans. 

O.U.AJI.       Order   United   American 


lOxonia)  ( 
iOxOfilenni 
Ounce,  Oui 
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P.orp.  Page;   Part;  Participle: 

FiMt;  Pole;  Pbospho- 
ms:  Pint;  Penny;  np«: 
parilamen  t. — ( Pondfrti 
By  weight, -(PBjTlUiuS 
A   Piglt. -{Pater} 

Pa.  Fennsvlvanla. 

F.a.  Parclclpal  adjective. 

Paint.  Painting. 

Pal.  or  Paleon.    Paloootology, 

Par.  Paragraph. 

Pari.  Pari  lam  ent.Parllamentary. 

Farl.orpart.  ParlJclple. 

Pass,  or  pass.  Passive. 

Pathol.         Pathology. 

Pat.  Ot.  Patent  Office. 

Payt.  orpayt.  Payment. 

PI.  IPlvmbam)    Lead. 

P.B.  {PhiloiopMai  BaccataitTcui) 


P.C. 


Privy  Council  (or  Councfl- 
or);  Police  Constable; 
Priodpie  Conducti 


Penny  uyo  lowsd  i  a. 
iPhitoiophixDoOor)  Doc 

of  Philosophy. 
Paid;  Palladium. 
Protestant  Episcopal. 
Peloplum. 


Per  cent,  per  cent.  Per  ct.  or  per  ct.  (per 
cenlumj  By  Ihebundred, 
Perl,  orperf.  Perfect. 
Peri.  Perigee. 

Persp.  Perspective. 

Peruv.  Peruvian. 

Pet.  Peter. 

P,G.  Past  Grand. 

P.G.M.  Past  Uraod  Master.' 

Pg.  Portuguese. 

Pbar,  or  Pharm.    Fharmacy,    Pharma- 

copteia. 
Pb3.  IPhitoiophiK  Baecalaurtiu) 

Bachelor  of  Pbilosopb  y. 
Ph.D.  I Pkilotophlx  Doctor)  Doctor 

of  Phllc       ■ 


illosophi'. 

ii 


Phil,  or  Phila.  Phi^elphii 
Phllem.  Philemon. 

Pbllol.  Philology. 


Philosophy,  Philosophical. 

Phil.  Trans.  Phlloaopblcal  TransactloDS. 

Phon.  or  Phonet.  Phonetics. 

PhoW^.  Photography. 

Photom.        photometry, 

phren.  Phrenology,  Phrenological. 

P.H.3.  Pennsylvania  Historical 

Society. 
Phy.  physical. 

Pbye.  Physics,   physical;  PhyaJ- 

oiogy,  Phyalol<Htical. 
Physiol.         PhyaloIOKV. 
Plni.orplnl.  ( Piij/O    He  (or  She) 

P.J.  Police  Jiiatlce'. 

PksB.  Packages, 

Fks.orpka.  Pecks. 

P.L.  Poet  Uureale. 

Pl.orpl.  Placsj  Plate;  Pinral. 

P.L.B.  Poor  Law  Board. 

P.L.C.  Poor  Law  CommlssloneiB. 

Pin.  Plain  lltl. 

PIlu.  ,     Plicy. 


P.M.Q.(jrP.M.Gea 


Pol.  PoMeh. 

Pol.  EcoD.  or  FoUl.  EcoD.    Politic*! 

P.O.O.  Posl-omce  Order. 

Pop.  or  pop.  Populutiou,  Popular,  Pop- 

ularlT. 
Port.  PottugBi,  Portuguese. 

Pos.,  DOS..  Poaa,  or  poss.  Poauasive. 
Pot.  Pottle. 

Pages. 

T)...    —,[[,,,  1 

-YAJier  PnTrii'i 

Fatber  of  His  Countn. 
P.F.C,  (Pour    nrfHlir*   COI^l)    TO 

Ppb.  or  pph.  P&mpblet. 

p.pr.  preaeut  participle. 

y.ll.  Previous   question;   Prov- 


Pr.,P».        Pair.  Pairs. 
Pr. 


■e  ol  yuebec. 


.      ,  s;  Provencal. 

Topoaltlon:  Ptddoudi 

Price;  Present, 
Pr^pr.orP.IPfr)    By  the. 
P.R.  Prlie  Ring:  Porto  Rico,-. 

iPopuliu  Bomanut)  The 

P.R.A.  Preel'deot^of  Ibe  Boyal 


Preb.  Prebend. 

Pref.  or  prel.  Frefij.  Preface,  Praterred. 

Prep.br  prep.  Pre  poaltlo  II. 

Fres.  Frealdeut;  Preabyterlan. 

Fret.'  or  prel.'  Preterit! 

I'rlm.  Primarj. 

PrlD,  Principles. 

PrlD.  Principal,  Frlnclpatl;. 

Frinl.  Printing. 

Priv.orpriv.  PrlvalTve. 

F.R.N.  (Frorfncifa)    According  to 


ABBREVIATIONS 


(Quod  ml  inTtftidum) 
Wblcb  was  to  tie  found 

1.      (Quanfurn  lihrl)    As  mucb 

Qu  "ibl"  ^  ''"*■ 
m.    (Quomorfo)  Bywhat  meana. 


>r  q.pl.  (Quanlum  placer)    Aa  much 

riir.       Quarter  |28  pounds) :  Quire. 
— (Quadrant)  A  lartblng. 
irqrs.    QuarterB;CJulre8.-(QBa- 
dranli]  Fartblnga. 

Inm  lufflcilj  A  sumcleiit 

quautltT. 
-qt.        Quart;  yuantltj. 
ir  qt«.    Quarts. 

Queen:  Question. 
rQv.      (Quierri    Query. 

Question. 
irq.T.     IQaod  ridf)    Which  tee.— 

Quantum  rit)    As  much 

u  you  will. 


Frob.  orprob.    Pro 


Frote 


Provost:  Province ;  Pro- 
vincial. 
Proi.crproi.  (ProiimnJ    Kelt;  0(  the 

P.R.8.  President  o[  the  Rofal  So- 

P.RJB-A.        President  of  the  Royal 


Pri 


P.t.  07 

P.T. 
P.T.O, 


Pruaal 


;  FrusB 


retary; 


Platinum. 
Pint:   Part;  Fi 

Point;  Port. 
Post  town. 
Pupil  Teacher. 


Dllc;  Published.  Pub- 
llataer.  Publiahlng. 

Pub.  Doc.      Public  Documeuts. 

Fulv,  iP"'''")  Powder, 

F^^'w'p^T."'  Po"t'^vmSje. 
P.W.P.  Past  WortBy  Patriarch. 

I'wt.or  pwt.  FeuQywelght. 
Pzt.orpit.  (Piuiif)    He  <or  She) 

pslnted  It. 
Pyro-eleat.   Pyro-electrtclty. 

Q. 

Q.  Question;  Qulntos. 

Q.orq.  iQuadram)    A  farthing, 

Q.Orqtt.  Quer)-;  Question;  Queen; 
QulQtus:  Qui  n  tins, 

Q.B.  Queen's  Bench. 

Q.C.  Queen's  Council  (nr  Coun- 

sel): Queen's  College. 
d.orq.d.  iQuatlDicat)  As  II  he 
ibould  say. 


& 


R.A.C. 


Ballivay:  Rare;  RhodlDm; 

Reaumur. — (Bci)  King 
iReaina)  QueeQ.- 
(B'-ctlK)    Tate. 

Reaumur  Thermometrlc 
scale. 

Recipe,  prescription. 

Rood,  Roods;  Rod.  Bods: 
Rises:  River;  Read; 
RIgbt ;  Rector;  Besides ; 
Retired. 

Roya!  Academy  (or  Acade- 
mician): Royal  Artil- 
lery: Rear  Admiral; 
RIgbt  Ascension;  Rus- 
sian -America;     Roysi 


-.C^bajter 

,. Root;  Radical. 

B.A.H.  Roysl  Academy  of  Music; 

Roval  Arch  Masona, 

R.A.9.  RoyalAgrlculturalSoclety. 

Rb.  Rubidium. 

R.C.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.C.A.  Reformed   Church   in 

America. 

R.G.Ch,         Roman  Catbollc  Charcb. 

R.D.  Royal    Dragoons;    Rural 

Dean. 

R.E.  Royal   Engineers;   Royal 

Exchange :  Right  Excel- 
lent ;  Reformed  Epiaco- 

Rec.orB.  Recipe. 

Reed.  Received. 

Recpt.  Receipt. 

Reo.  Sec.  Recording  Secretary. 

Reel.  Rector;  Receipt. 

Bel.  Reformed,  Refomierjlefor- 

m  at  ion;  Reference. 

Bel.  Ch.  Reformed. Church. 

Reg,,  RegT.  Register.  Reglstrur;  BegQ- 

Reg.  Prof.     Regius  Professor. 
Reg.  orRegt.  RcecHt. 

ReP'  ReUglou, 'Rellgloiifl;  R«1>- 


».,,,«■ 

Bem.  Remark,  Reniarks. 

Bep.  Representative;  Republic; 

Rciiori.  Reporter;  Re 
public.  Republican. 

Repts.  Reports, 

Res,  Resolution. 

Retd.  Relurm.rt. 

BeT.  Rev  I 


R.MJL 


Royal  Humane  Society. 


2  Island  Htatoricot 


Reaident  Maglalrat*.. 
Boyal  Utllt«ry  <ar  Marine) 

Aaylum:  Royal  Ifarlne 

Arilllery. 
R. M.L.I.      Royal  Marine  Light  Inlantry. 
R.M.S.  Boyal  Hail  Steamer. 

R,N,  Royal  Navy. 

H.N.O.  IBiddart  of  Hordillemel 

Night  of  the  Older  oi 

the  Polar  Star, 
R.N.R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

Ro.  (Bfdo)  Right-hand  page. 

Ro.orro.       Epod, 
Robt.  Robert, 

Rom.  Roman.  Romans. 

Rom.  Oath.  Roman  Catbollc. 
R.P.  Begins    Profeaaor.— (Kn- 

Sublieaj   Republic:  Be- 
jrmed  Presbyterian. 
Boyal  Pnrple  Degree. 

Ratlroad. 


R.P.D. 

Rpt. 


BecordlngSecretaryj 
Right  side;  Beviaed 
SUtutes. 


R.S.L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society, 

R,S.V.P.  {Rfpondet  t'll  oOtK  plafi) 
Answer,  If  you  please. 

Rt,  Bon.        Right  Honorable. 

Bt.  Rev.         Right  Reverend. 

R.T.S.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Bt.  »'pful.     Right  Worshlplul. 

Ru.  Bntbenlnm;  Runic;   Bos- 

sla,  Russian, 

R,V.  Revised  Version.  _ 

R,W.  Right  Worthy;  Right  Wor- 

shipful. 

B.W.D.G.M.  Bight  Worshipful  Deputy 
ri — ._  <■ — J  Master. 


Deputy  Grand  M. 
W.G.M.      Right  Worshipful  ( 

llgbt  Worthy  Grand 
Secretary. 


R,W.0.8. 

R.W.Q.B,      Blghrwoflrij  Grand  Bep- 

B.W.O.T. 

B.W.G.W. 

R.W.J.G.W.  Right  Worshipful   Janlor 
Grand  Warden. 


B.W5,0.W.  Eight   Worshipful   S 

Grand  Warden. 
By.  Railway. 


Sign;  South:  Southern 
(Postal  District.  Lon- 
don); Sulphur;  Saint; 
Suuday:5aturday; 
BlgnoriSttion:  Scribe; 
Seitus,— <»inla)  Half. 

IT  Sab.      Sabbath. 

>ra.  Second:    Shilling;    Son; 


Sana^  Suuk.  or  Banc. 


Sat. 


S.B.C. 


.Ssrfiit)    FellDir  of   tlie 
Koclelj  of  AntJauBTleB. 

Baturday. 

gaioii:  SaxoDj. 

andWidea). 

Southern  Bapuat  CooTeo- 


ifun)  ADtlmooy. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


l.O.OTB.o.  Seller's  Optloa. 

.ol  Sol.  aong  6r  Solomon. 

■-  o(  T.  Sons  of  TemperftncB. 

ol.  Solomon:  Solution. 

ol.-Gen.  Solid  tor- General. 

p.  Spain,  Spanlab;  Spirit. 

"  '^'neprol*)  Wlthoatleau 


B.C.  8  on  lb  Carolina.— (SnwiJOf 

Onunlfuni)  A  decree  of 
the  Senate. 

S.  Cap*,  or  8.  C  Small  C^italg. 

Be.  orac.       (SriHwf)   To  wit:  namelj 
being  uoderstood. 


Sc. 


Scandlun 


Se.  srScnlp.  (Sihifiifil)   He  (or  Sbe)  en- 

Scaadlnavlaii. 

(S^ainrJaJuin  wagrieium,'^  De- 
faioatorr  ezpM^ona 
Inlurlong  to  peraooB  Ol 
dlgnlt}'. 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

{Scholium^    A  Dote. 
tr  BChr.    Schooner. 

Science. 

Sdrt  facia*. 

ISciUctt)    To   vit;  namely 

Btndenw)?the  CiTll  Uw. 

Sclavonic 

{Sacru    Cmiarra     Majeilat) 

Imperial  Haiealy. 
Scotland .  ScotcXScottlah. 
Scruple,  Scrlpt.,3crIptiiTB, 


8.CX. 
Sclav. 
8.C.1I. 


.(()    He 
„     Ted  It. 


BeC-  or  Sw'y  ■  Sec  retarr. 
Sec.  or  Mc.   Second,  Section. 
Bee.  Secant. 

Sec.  Leg.       Secietarf  of  Lesatlon. 
Beet,  or  aect.  Section. 
Sao.  Senate,  Senator;  Senior. 

Sep.  or  Sept.  BcptemtMT ;  Septuiglnt. 
Seq.or  eeq.    {Stquntei  or  StSuenlia) 
The  fallowing;  the  next. 
Sen.  Doe.       Benale  Docnment. 
S«r.  Berlee. 

Herb.  Serbian. 

Berg,  or  MiJ.  Sergeant,  or  Seiieant. 
Sen.  = — '  — 


SJfX 


Serrlan- 
».  orServt.    Servant. 


Sollcltor-Oenem. 
itb,  B.  or  1.  SbUllQK. 

Bbakeapeaie. 
I.  {Soeietalu  IHHotUs  Biieiiu\ 

Fellow  ol  the  HIatoilcal 

BDIclum.  silicon. 
Society  for  Che  Increase  of 
the  Ulniatrv   (P.E. 
Chnreb). 
or  ilnK.  SinnilaT. 

Society  ol  Jeena. 
Supreme  Jadlclal  Court. 
Sanakrit. 
Solicitor  al  I«w. 
t.  orSX.    Booth  Latitude. 

Slavonic,  SlaTonlan,91avlc. 
irild.   Sailed. 

Stale  MlUtfa:  Short Uter: 
Serveantll^oriSODaoi 

BamarluiD. 

{Paneta  MaUr  SceltHa)  Holy 

Mother  Cbnrch. 
(Ba  MajiiU  tnptrtaU)  Hli 

(or  Her)  Imperiaj  V*^ 


8  JI.  Load.  Boo. 


SJfJE. 

8JI.erll 


{Bo»tia  Mdter  MaHa)  Holy 


(SoeCclaUaFim 
Membeiolthe 


Sod 


S.P.C.K.  Society  lor  tbe  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge. 

SpeclBc.  or  apecll.   SpeclflcuUy. 

SJ.G.  Society  for  the  Propagation 

Of  the  Gospel. 

3p.  jr.  SpcolBo  gravity. 

B^.H.  Bhort  Particular  Meter. 

S.P.Q.B.  iSenalat  Populutque  Roma- 
nu«)  The  Senate  and 
People  of  Home. 

8.P.R.I;..  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Religion  and  Learn- 
ing (P,E.  Church}. 

a.p.B.  (line prole eapcTttlle)  With- 

out survfving  Issue. 
Seaport. 

Squarf 


Sq.,  sqq. 


<)  And 


B.ii.I. 


Sq.  r.  or  aq.  r.     Square  rod  ur  rods. 
Sq.yd.OT-sq.  yds.  Square  yard  or  yards. 
■-^Slr. or  Senior;  Strontium. 

ISacrvm  Bomanvm  Imperfam) 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 
S.R.3.  iSoeinnlui     Regix     Sociui) 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 
{BeflicflJ  Namely.— (Seraii) 

Sees  lone. 
Balnta. 

Sunday  School;  Saint  Slm- 
pUclua  (the  mark  on  the 


es.  or  as. 


ir  of  11 


)  Chief  Jus 


S.T. 
8.T.B. 


Moat  Holy  Lord— a  title 
■of  the  Pope, 
South.  8outh-Eaat. 
Bonth;  South-West. 
Saint :  Street :  Stone ;  Strait. 

{fuel)  Let  it  Stand. 
Statute:  Statutes  :Suiuary. 


t.  Subelantlvi ;  Substitute. 


B.T.D.  (Sacre   ThtnUMiie  Dnttor) 

Doctor  of  Dlvlnlly: 
Doctor  of  Sac  led  The- 

Ster.oi-Stg.  8te?l°i^' 
B.T.P,  {aacrag^heeUigiKProJiitor) 

Professor  of  Theology. 
Btr.  Steamer. 

SabJ.oraubl^SubJunctlye, 

Bnff.  or  snfT,  Sn 

Sq.  Ooth.  Sulv.  Gothic. 

Sun.  or  Sund.      Sunday. 

Sup.  Supreme. 

Sup.  Ct.  >      Superior  Court. 

Sup.  Superior:  Supplement:  Sn- 

perSue ;  Superlative. 

8upp.         .  Supplement. 

Snpt.  Superintendent. 

Surg.  Surgeon;  Surgery, 

Surg.-Oen.     Surgeon-General. 

Surv.  Surveying;  Surveyor, 

Sorv.  Gen,    Surveyor-General. 

8.T.ora.v.  (9ttb  voce  or  verba)  Under 
the  Word  (or  title). 

a.V,  {SancUUu    Veitra)  Your 

Holiness:  (5anc(aV<rao) 
Holy  VlriJn. 

S.W.  Sontb-West ;  South- Western 

(Pogtal  District,  Lon- 
don);  Senior  Warden. 

Bw.  Swedish.  Sweden. 

Swl(.,8lTlti.  BwitierlaQd. 

Syn.orayn.  Synonym.  Syoonymoua. 


Tenor;  TItuB!  Tnmna: 
Tuesday.— <IW«)     All 

Town;    Township;    Terri- 
tory: Ton:  Tun;  Testa- 


.t.qnal.ortal.qiial.  {TalU  qnaUs)  liat 
as  they  come:  average 
quality. 


Tan.  or  tan.  Tangent. 


Topographical  Engineers, 
ir  teleg.  Telegraphy. 
!.  TencesBee. 

Territory, 
i.orterm.    Termination, 


ec.     (TtJ'iui  Ac»pJu>)  Received 

Till  "forbidden  (FriDtera' 

advertising  mark). ' 
Thursday:   Thomas;  Tho- 

Theodore;  Theodoaia. 
Theologv,  Theological. 
TheophfluB. 
ir  theor.  Tteorem. 


Trtnliy  filgb-water  Mark. 
Tltaolum. 
!r.  Tierce. 

Tl™a:  Title. 
Tballlum. 
Turn  Over. 
Toblt;  Tobacco. 


Td.  or  Tues.  Tuesday. 

Turk.  Turkey,  Turkish. 

Typ.  or  Typo^pograpber. 

Typog.         Typography;  Typogiaphical, 

u. 

U.  Dranlum. 

U.B.  United  Brethren. 

U.C.  Upper   Canada.-<Prft» 

tondiiQ)     Year    ol 

U.E.l.C.        United  East  lodlaCompn- 


DoctOT  of    Both    Laws 

(t'-f.,  the  Canon  and  the 

Civil  Law). 

ited  Kingdom. 
u.a..A.  Ulster  KIog-ac-Arms. 

int.orhlt.([;i(imo)  Laal;  of  the  last 


U.K. 


Unlve 


Bity. 


byterlsi 


U.P.C.  TJnited   Pr» 

Church. 

Q.B  (ulniprn)  As  above. 

U.3.  tinlted  States. 

U.S.A.  United  States  of  America;, 

United  siatea  Army. 
U.S.L.  TTolted  States  Lwation. 

U.a.U.  United  States  Mdl;  United 

States  Uarlue. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


DAN. 
U3.B. 

V,3.3. 


lTDll«d  SMUa  KsTy. 
U8b«r  ol  th«  Scarlet  Rod. 
United   States  Senate; 
United  States  Ship  {or 


U^SACt.      Dnltied  States  Su] 


(Qer.  und  to  ufller)  And  so 


Vanadlai 

VertiVerai 


Veter. 
v.o. 


;  VlotorU;  Vta- 


IlageiVooa- 
leTvioUn.- 


..te-.Voii 

( VIdt)  Set 

Venerable. 
Vlce-Admlral;  Vlaar-Apo*- 


VentTandiu) 


■;  VlC6- 


readlns. 
Vatlcao. 
Verb  aazlllary. 
Verbal  noun. 
Vlee-ChBDcellui,  ..™- 

Chalrmani   Victoria 

Verb  detecUve. 
Varb^apoE 

M , 

>t  tba  Word  Ql  Qod. 

Vecie:  Versei. 
Veterloary. 

Vlcar^GeEeral  ;Vlce-aruid. 
(Verbi  gnUia)    For  ezam> 

VerK  Intranaltlve. 
Vlce-FresldenC. 
.  I  Vidt)  See. 
VlUam. 
VerblmperBonal. 


Vo.  (VtTto)  Leri-huid  pa(e. 

Vol.  or  vol.    Volnms. 

Vole,  or  Toll.  Volumei. 

V  p  Vlce-Prealdenl. 

iViOorta.  Regiaai  Qnee 


■win.  "'■ 


V.S. 


V.E.P. 
Va-orw. 


Victoria. 

Verb  reBeilve. 

Very  Reverend. 

Vaira  KevereinHtttma 
Paltmitat)  Your  Verr 
EcTeraad  Paternity. 


!.'■? 


veterloarj  Sorgeon, 
Vermont. 
Verb  CraniltlTe. 
Volrate, 
T  TDlg.  Vulgar,  VnlgarlT. 

lYarim  Iretiontt)  Varioua 


w!a. 

Wall. 


Wf.orirt 
W.O.C. 


.    W. 
Western  (Postal  ^i 
Wedaesdari 
>)  TuDKSten, 

lea;  West 


Wllllan 

■"■    Ish 


Week, 

atralli 
Wallachli 
Waabln^n, 


Board    of    Ufa- 
Women 'sBoard  of  If  luloDB 

ot  the  Interior. 
Weatem  Coottnentj  West- 
ern   Central    (Postal 
Diatrlct.  London). 
Women's    Christian  Aaso- 

elation. 
Women's   Christian    Tem- 
perance Union. 
Wednesday. 

Wrong  Ion  I. 

Woitliy    Grand     Chaplain 

(or  Conductor). 
Worthy  Grand  GnardlaD; 

Worthy  Grand  Guide. 
Worthy  Grand  Herald. 
WortJiy  Grand  Marshal. 
™ar[hy  Grand  Sentinel. 

'■  Home  Ulsiilonary 


(.  Wharf. 
Womi    ■ 


Weat  India;  Weat  Indies. 


Wpful. 
WS, 


Worthy  Patriarch. 

Worship. 

Worthli^nl. 

William  (Ace)  King;  Veit 

Riding. 
Writer  lolbe  Signet. 
West-Soatb-Weat. 
Weight. 
We^  VtixlQla. 
Wyoming. 


X.  or  St.       Chriat. 
Xm.orXmai.     Chriatmaa. 
~  Xtlan.      Chrlatlan, 


Yoong    Men's     Cbriattan 

Young  People's  Society  ol 

Christian  Endeavor. 
Their. 
Your,  Year. 
Yours,  Yean. 


Y.W.CjI,        Young  WOI 


imeo's  C 


Zach.  Zacharr. 

Zeob.  Zecharlah. 

Zeph.  Zepbanlah. 

Z.G.  Zofilogical  Qarden. 

Zn.  ZIdc. 

zo»L  zoeiogy,  zofllogloaL 

Zr.  Zirconium., 


The  followl&g  abbravlatioDa  are  used  by  horae- 


C.       Colt, 
ch.    Chestnut. 
Filly. 


g.     Gelding, 
h.'    Horse  (bU 


ABBREVIATOPY  8IGN8  Indicating  weights  or 
meamirea.  The  following  arbitrarr  signs  indicate 
•pothecariea'  weights ; 

a.   Scruple.  a.   Drachm. 

I.   Ounce.  lb.   Pouud. 

The  prescriptions  of  physicians  are  written  In 
Soman  notation,  a  small  ]  being  used  for  small  i 
when  final.  Thus,  2  scruples  are  written  3  ij ;  7 
drachms,  3  vij ;  12  ounces,  S  xij' 

Ancient  apothecaries  and  physicians  carefully 
concealed  from  others  all  knowledge  of  the  mixtures 
given  as  medicines,  and  hence  Latin  names  were 
given,  and  arbitrary  signs  used  to  express  tbe 
quantity. 

In  apothecaries'  fluid  measure  the  following 
signs  are  used ; 


1  Fluid  drachm. 
I  Fluid  ounce. 
I,   Pint.    (Latli 


(about  equal  to  Bdropot  irater). 


>r  Cmg.    Gallon.   (Latin  congi 


X")*" 


In  medicine  R  means  "  take,"  and  a&  "of  each." 

ABBT,  Thokas,  a  distinguished  German  writer, 
born  at  Ulm  in  173S,  and  died  in  1766.  In  hia 
twenty-third  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  Rinteln  University,  In  the 
same  year  he  published,  On  Dying  for  Ont'i  Father- 
land; and  the  year  before  bis  early  death  his  prin- 
cipal work,  on  Merit. 

ABD,  a  common  Arabic  word  meaning  slave  or 
servant.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  reUsious  sense, 
and  is  placed  as  a  sort  of  prefix  to  the  names  of 
persona:  as,  Abd-allah,  "Servant  of  God;''A.bd< 
el-Kader,  "Servant  ot  the  Mighty  One ;"  Abd-ullatif, 
or  Abd-allatif,  "Servant  of  the  Gracious  (toe."  The 
Hebrew  and  Byriac  word  used  in  the  same  sense 
is  "Ebed." 

ABD-EL-HAMID,  the  adopted  name  of  Bv  Cou- 
BET,  a  noted  French  traveller,  bom  in  1812,  His  first 
tour  of  Importance  was  through  Eypt,  the  Nile 
country,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Rc<f  Bea.  He  adopted 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  East,  changed  hia 
name,  and  became  a  Mohammedan.  Later,  while 
travelling  in  Persia,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
State,  and  was  released  only  upon  the  intervention 
of  the  French  government,  in  whose  interest  he 
next  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Soudan.  In 
1665  he  published,  in  3  volumes,  Medina  et  la  Metix; 
also  Mtmoin  d  NapoUan  III. 


ABD-UL-AZIZ  — ABELITES 


ABD-UL-AZIZ,  born  Feb.  8, 1830.  In  1861  suc- 
ceeded bis  brother,  Abd-ul-Med}id,  who  was  the 
thirty-first  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  His  reign 
Taa  weak  and  corrupt,  characterized  by  namer- 
oiu  inmirrections.  His  professions  of  liberality 
npon  accession  to  the  tnione  lasted  bat  a  short 
time,  and  his  people  soon  saw  that  his  promise 
of  governmental  reform  would  come  to  naught. 
He  taxed  the  people  heavily,  and  with  the 
money  equipped  Qie  army  extravagantly,  beauti- 
fied the  capital,  and  went  on  pleasure-seek- 
ing joameys  or  costly  hunting  expeditions.  In  1867 
he  paid  a  visit  to  western  Europe,  but  his  diaap- 

Sointed  subjects  gained  no  benefit  from  Che  expe- 
ition.  During  tnis  reign  the  neglected  govern- 
ment had  a  severe  struggle  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence. First  there  broke  out  the  Cretan  insurrec- 
tion, then  came  the  struggle  between  Roumania 
and  Servla  for  complete  control;  and,  lastly,  the 
Mohammedan  dispute  arose,  and  caused  a  great 
deal  of  disturbance.  In  1871  the  Sultan  attempted 
to  sdcnre  the  throne  for  his  son  in  place  oi  his 
nephew,  to  whom  the  Turkish  government  gave  the 
right.  At  iMt  his  subjects  became  thoroughly 
diBiatisfied ;  and,  in  1875,  through  his  financial  dlffl- 
coltlea  and  the  intrigues  Into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Rassia,  revolts  were  raised  in  Bosnia,  Herse- 

Sovina  and  Bulgaria.  A  conspiracy  forced  him 
r«t  to  dismiss  his  minister,  and  afterward.  May  30, 
187d,  to  himself  abdicate  the  throne.  His  tragic 
death,  which  occurred  four  days  later,  probably 
resulted  from  treason. 

ABD-UL-HAMID  II.,  reigning  Sultan  of  Turkey; 
bom  Sept.  22.1643(16  Shaban,  1246),  the  second  son 
of  Sultan  Abdul  Hedjid ;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad 
V,  Aug.  31, 1876.    Children  of  the   Sultan  :— 

I.  Mehemmed-SelimEITendt,  bom  Jan.  11,1870.  II 
Zekl«  Sultana,  born  Jan.  12,  ISTl.  III.  Naim6  Sul- 
tana, bom  Aug.  5,  1876.  IV.  Abdul-Kadir  Effendi. 
bora  Feb.  23, 1878.  V.  Ahmed  Effendi,  bom  March 
14, 1878.  VI.  Nail6  Snltana,  bom  1883.  VII.  Mehem- 
med  Burhaneddin  EfTendi,  bora  1885.  Brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  Sultan : 

I.  Mohammed  Murad  Effendi,  bom  Sept.  21, 1840; 

'    proclaimed  Sultan  of  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of 

bis  uncle,  Sultan  Abdul- Asiz.Mav  30, 1876 ;  declared 

by  the  council  of  ministers  to  be  suffering  from 

idiocy,  and  deposed  from  the  throne,  Aug.  31, 1876. 

U.  Dj£mil6  Sultana,  born  Aug.  18, 1843:  married, 
June  3, 1868,  to  Mahmoud-Djelal-Eddin  Pasha,  son 
of  Ahmet  Feti  Pasha. 

III.  Mehemmed-Reshad  Effendi,  bom  Nov,  3, 
1844;  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

rv.  MedihriS  Sultana,  bom  Nov.  21, 1361 ;  married 
to  the  late  Mahmud  Pasha,  son  of  Halil  Pasha. 

V.  Suleiman  Effendi,  bom  Nov.  21, 1860. 

VI.  Fehimfi  .Sultana,  bom  Jan.  26, 1861. 
VIL  Wahieddin  Effendi,  bom  Jan.  12, 1862. 
The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty- 

fonrtb,  in  male  descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman, 
the  founder  of  the  empire,  and  the  twenty-eighth 
Saltan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  By 
the  law  of  succession  obeyed  in  the  reigning  fam- 
ily, the  crown  is  inherited  according  to  seniority 
by  the  male  descendants  of  Othman,  spmng  from 
the  Imperial  harem.  The  harem  is  considered 
n  perm&nent  State  institution.  All  children  bom 
in  the  harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or 
of  slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.  The 
Sultan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  but  only  in 
case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age. 
It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of  Tur- 
key for  some  centuries  to  contract  regular  mar- 
rl^es.  The  inmates  of  the  harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase or  free>wiU,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the 


limits  of  the  empire,  the  majority  from  Gircassia. 
From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  designates 
a  certain  number,  eenerally  seven,  to  be  "  Kadvn," 
or  Ladles  of  the  Palace,  the  rest,  called  "Odalik,"  re- 
maining under  them  as  servants.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  Lady  of  the 
Palace,  and  bearing  the  title  of  "  Hainadar-Kadjn," 
has  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the  outer  world 
tbrouEh  the  Guard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called 
"  Kj'zlar- Agassi,"  has  the  same  rank  as  the  Grand 
ir; ,  butlias  the  precedence  if  present  on  State 


ABD-UR-RAHMAN  <1778-18B9),  Sultan  of  Fes 
and  Morocco.  Re  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  in  1S23.  At  that  time  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  and  for- 
eign wars,  brought  about  by  the  hostility  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  were 
spent  in  settling  domestic  disputes.  War  was  threat- 
ened with  Austria,  because  her  sailors  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute  formerly  levied  on  them  by  the 
government  of  Morocco,  insuring  them  against 
the  attacks  of  Moorish  pirates.  The  controversy 
was  settled  by  Abd-ur-Rahraan,  who  pronouneed 
this  requirement  unjust  and  ordered  it  abolished. 
The  Sultan  aiterwanls  engaged  in  the  religious  war 
under  At>d-el-Kader,  against  the  French  in  Algeria, 
which  movement  was  concluded  in  the  battle  <M 
Isly  {1844). 

ABECEDARIANS,  a  small  sect  of  Anabaptists 
in  Germanv,  founded  by  gtorch.  They  were  espe- 
cially noted  for  their  fanatical  Ideas  with  regard 
to  education.  Their  teaching  was  that  the  merest 
rudimentary  learning  was  unnecessarv,  and  that  it 
lead  to  evil  consequences.  The  Lora,  they  said, 
would  communicate  sufficient  knowledge  to  such 
as  desired  to  read  the  Bible. 

ABEEL,  David,  American  missionary,  bom  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  12,  1804.  He  was 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  entered  the  minift- 
try,  and  became  a  missionary  to  China.  He  waa 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  missionary  field 
of  the  early  Americans,  but  his  health  gave  w» 
and  he  returned  to  die,  in  Albany,  N,  Y.,  Sept.  4, 
1846. 

ABEGQ,  JvLTus  F.  H.,  a  German  writer  on  jurls- 

frudence,  was  bom  at  Erlangen,  March  27,  1796. 
rom  1826  until  his  death  in  1868  he  was  professor 
at  Breslau.  His  works  on  criminal  legislation  are 
numerous  and  important,  and  have  exercised  a  vast 
influeiice,  especially  in  Germany  and  the  Scandina- 
vian Peninsula. 

ABEL  DE  PUJOL,  Alexandra  Denis.  French  ar- 
tist, bom  at  Valenciennes, Jan. 30,17^.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are  decorations  in  various  public 
buildings  of  note;  but  he  has  also  painted  r 


in  London  1827.  His  main  study  was  tl 
explosives.  He  made  numerous  discoveries  in 
this  science,  and  in  1866  published  tbem  in  a 
work  called  Gvn-Cotton.  Subsequently,  he  wrote: 
liie  Modem  Jlitlory  of  Gunpowder;  I.'ne rptosive 
Agentt;  Eftearchei  in  Exploaives;  and,  in  1884,  Klec- 
tncity  Applied  to  Explotivet  Purpose*.  He  also  wrote, 
with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Bloxam,  a  Hand- 
book of  Chemittry.  Through  some  chemical  arrange- 
ment he  produced,  from  blasting  gelatine,  a  very 
Eowerful  and  more  easily  manageable  explosive. 
[e  was  knighted  in  1883,  and  the  same  year  re- 
ceived at  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  He  has  been 
elected  associate  member  of  the  ordnance  com- 
mittee, chemist  to  the  war  department,  and 
chemical  referee  to  the  government. 

ABELITES,    an    ancient    sect  of  Christians  ia 
North  Africa,  so  named  from  the  Patriarch  Abel. 


ABELL— ABEYANCE 


who,  as  they  said,  notbegettingchildren,  was  not 
a  propagator  of  original  sin.  They  married,  but 
remained  childless — adopting  children,  whom  they 
educated  in  their  belief. 

ABELL,  Arunah  8.,  American  journalist,  born 
in  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  1806.    He  began  life  as  a 
clerk,  but  in  1822  became  an  apprentice  in  the  office 
of  the  Providence  "Patriot."    After  bcfcoming  thor- 
oughly proficient  in  all  the  details  of   a   printing 
offtce,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  later  to  New  York, 
where  he  secured  employment.    Here  be  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Azariah  H.  Simmons  and  William 
M.  Swain,  practical  printers  like  himself,  and  as- 
sociating himself   with 
them    under   the    firm- 
name  of  Swain,  Abell  & 
Simmons,    removed    to 
Philadelphia      and 
started    the  "Public 
Ledger"  as  a  daily  penny 
paper,  the  first  number 
appearing     March     25, 
1836.  The  foUowing  year 
Mr.  Abell  went  to  Balti- 
more   and   started  the 
I  Baltimore    "Sun,"   the 
1  first  number  appearing 
May  17,  1837.    This  pa- 

.__ per  was  successful  from 

the   start,   and    in   1864 


coming  its  sole  proprietor  in  1868.  With  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  sensationalism,  scandal  and 
petty  gossip,  be  had  the  true  spirit  of  enterprise. 
His  firm  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  great  Hoe  ro- 
tary printing  machines;  and  the  first  extended 
despatch  over  the  experimental  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington  was  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  printed  in  the  "  Sun."  Died  April 
19,  1888. 

ABENAKIS.     See  A^ooN(iUINB,  in  this  volume. 

ABENAQUI,  Abnaki  or  Tarbanteens  were  the 
former  Algonquins  of  Maine.  They  were  impla- 
cably hosttle  both  to  the  Indiana  and  to  the  colo- 
nists south  of  them.  They  were  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism  under  the  labors  of  Rale,  who 
oompiled  a  dictionary  of  their  language. 

ABENDBBRG,  a  mountain  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  water  of  Lake 
Thun  on  the  south  side.  It  is  an  interesting  site  of 
an  institution  established  by  Dr.  Gugenbtihl  for 
the  cure  of  cretinism, 

ABER  is  an  ancient  word  of  Celtic  origin,  which 
originally  signified  the  emptying  of  a  smaller  body 
of  water  into  a  larger  one.  It  also  means  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  a  conflux  of  waters,  hence  it  is 
often  prefixed  to  the  names  of  places  throughout 
Scotland  and  Wales  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  or  where  one  river  flows  into  another,. or  into 
the  sea;  as  Aberbrothock,  a  place  in  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brothock ; 
Abergavenny,  a  Welsh  town,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Usk  and  the  Gavenny.  A  town  situated  like  the 
latter  derives  its  name  from  the  larger  or  more 
important  body  of  water. 

ABERCORN,  Jambs  Haiiilto«,  Dcke  of,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1866-68  and  1874-76,  was  bom 
Jan.  21  1811,  and  died  Oct.  31, 1885. 

ABERCROMBIE,  Jambs,  British  general  and 
statesman,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1706.  He  entered 
the  army  and  liecame  colonel  in  1746,  major-gen- 
eral in  1756,  lieutenant-ateneral  in  1769,  and  general 
in  1772.  On  July  8, 1758,  he  attacked  Fort  Ticon- 
derogawith  15,000  men,  of  whom  9,000  were  col lo- 
nial  troops,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  3,600 


Frenchmen  under  Gen.  Montcalm,  losing  above 
2,000  followers.  In  1759  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  as  a  member  of  parliament  opposed  the  righta 
of  the  American  colonies.    He  died  'April  28, 1781. 

ABERCROMBIE,  John  Joseph,  American  aoU 
dier,  born  in  Tennessee  in  1302.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1822,  served  in  the  First  Infantry  as 
adjutant  from  1825  to  1833,  and  as  captain  in  1836. 
For  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ockeechobee 
he  was  brevetted  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  where  he  was 
wounded.  He  served  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Patterson  in  1847.  He 
served  in  several  battles  during  the  civil  war  and 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  retiring  June  12, 
1865,  to  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Jan.  3, 1877. 

ABER  DARE,  Lord  (Henev  Austin  Bruce),  was 
born  at  Duffryn,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  1815.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  in  1862  was 
returned  by  Merthyr-Tydvil  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  Liberal.  He  was  Home  Secretary  under 
Gladstone  in  1868,  and  carried  an  important  licens- 
ing act ;  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Aberdarc  in 
iS73,  he  became  Ixird  President  of  the  CounciL 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  in  1880. 

ABERDEEN,  a  town  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River,  enjoys  an  immense  trade  in  cotton 
and  general  merchandise;  is  an  educational  center, 
and  contains  the  fine  public  buildings  of  Monroe 
county. 

AJBERDEVINE,  a  song-bird  somewhat  resembling 
the  green  canary.  It  has  no  settled  home,  migrat- 
ing OS  the  seasons  change  into  different  European 
countries — Germany,  Britain  and  France.  It  is 
adapted  to  a  cold  climate,  and  therefore  spends 
most  of  the  year  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  it 
breeds,  coming  south  only  in  the  cold  season.  The 
neat  of  this  bird  is  rarely  found,  as  it  builds  it  in 
very  high  trees  and  in  secluded  positions.  The 
Goldfinch  is  related  to  it,  but  is  somewhat  larger. 
It  is  black  except  for  the  nape,  which  is  m  a 
dusky  green,  and  above  and  below  each  eye  is  a 
broad  streak  of  yellow.  The  people  of  Europe 
often  tame  it,  which  is  an  easy  task,  and  keep  it  as 

ABERGELDIE  CASTLE,  the  Aberdeenshire 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Dee's  right  bank, 
6  miles  west  of  Ballater,  and  2  north  east  of  Bal- 

ABERT,  John  Jaubs,  American  soldier,  bom  in 
Shephardstown,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1788.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point 
in  1811,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  war 
office.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1813.  He 
volunteered  (or  the 
defense  of  the  capital 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
in  1814  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  army 
as  topographical  engi- 1] 
neer.  In  1829  he  took 
charge  of  the  topo- 
graphical bureau  at 
Washington,  and  in 
1861  retired  after 
"long  and  faithful  service." 
ington,  D.  C,  Sept.  27, 1863. 

AJBEYANCE,  in  law,  is  a  term  denoting  a  state 
of    expectation    or    contemplation.     Thus,  where 

S roper ty  is  devised  to  one  during  life,  with  remain- 
er  over  to  his  heirs  after  his  death  the  remainder 
is  said  to  be  in  abeyance  until  the  death  of  the  life 


He  died  in  Wash- 
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tenftnt.  Titles  of  honor  and  sf  dignity  are  in 
abeyance  when  it  is  uncertain  who  shftll  enjoy 
them.  The  title  to  personal  property  may  also  be 
in  abeyance ;  as  in  replevin  suits,  where  the  owner- 
ship ol  property  is  in  dispute,  and  the  property 
Itwlf  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law  pendinc  its  deliv- 
ery to  the  successful  claimant.  In  such  case  the 
title  is  said  to  be  in  abeyailt:e  until  the  determina- 
tion of  the  suit. 

ABIIORRERS  was  a  name  given,  from  their  pro- 
feeaed  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  those  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  endeavored  to  re- 
strict the  royal  prerogative,  to  those  who  were 
afterwards  known  as  Tories. 


_i9  deprived  of  the  priestly  office,  and  banished  by 
Solomon  from  Jerusalem. 

ABIB,  "  the  season  of  newly  ripe  com,"  desig- 
nated particularly  the  month  NUan,  the  first  of  the 
Jewish  aacred  year,  nearly  corresponding  to  our 

ABICH,  WiLHELM  Herxanh,  geologist  and  trav- 
eler, was  bom  at  Berlin,  Dec.  11, 1806.  He  studied 
at  Berlin,  became  profesaor  at  Dorpat  in  1S42, 
Fellow  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  in  1853, 
and  after  1877  lived  at  Vienna.  He  eiplored  the 
Caucasus  re^on,  the  Armenian  highlands  and 
northern  Persia,  and  his  published  wo^s  are  inval- 
uable geological  and  meteorological  memoirs  on 
these  countries.    He  died  July  2. 1886. 

ABIGAIL,  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  chitf  of  Car- 
mel,  who  refused  common  hospitality  to  David 
when  an  outlaw  from  the  court  of  Baul.  When 
David  was  on  his  way  to  punish  Nabal,  Abigail 
hastened  to  meet  him  with  a  present,  and  he  was 
BO  much  pleased  with  her  that,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  soon  after,  he  took  her  to  wife.  In  her 
address  to  David,  Abigail  applied  to  herself  the 
title  of  "  handmaid,"  hence  the  general  application 
of  the  name  to  lady|s-maids  and  waiting-maids. 


Eing  center  for  cattle.    It  is'  the  county  seat  of 
icklnson  Co.,  and  located  95  miles  west  of  Topeka. 
ABINGDON,  a  town  of  lUinois,  situated  in  Knox 
county,  and  a  thriving  agricultural  center.    It  is 
the  seat  of  Abingdon  and  Bedding  Colleges. 

ABINGDON,  a  noted  historicaltown  of  Virginia, 
eounty  seat  of  the  first  county  named  In  honor  of 


Maory  Literary  Society,  Stonewall  Jackson  Insti 
tnte,  AbUigdoD  Male  Academy,  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington College  for  Girls.  Deposits  of  gypsum  occur 
ba«,aiid  Abingdon  furnished  immense  quantities 
of  salt  to  the  Cmifederacy  during  the  war. 

ABINGER,  Six  Jahbs  Scablett,  Lokd,  a  distin- 
guished barrister  of  England,  was  l>orn  In  Jamaica 
hi  1709  and  died  1844.  He  was  attorney-general  in 
1827  and  1S29,  and  in  1S34  he  was  appointed  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer. 

ABIOGENESIS,  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  spon- 
taneous generatiotu  or  the  production  of  living 
tbingB  otherwise  than  through  the  growth  and 
development  of  detached  portions  of  the  parent 
organism.  Belief  in  the  prevalence  of  abiogenesis 
has  become  very  much  modified  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  la  now  supposed  to  occur,  if  at  all, 
only  in  the  loweat  forme  of  mfcroscopio  organisms. 
For  a  further  discnsslon  of  this  subject,  see  Britan- 
nfca.  Vol.  I,  p.  49. 

ABOLITIONtSTS,  a  term  used  to  designate  a 

^  in  the  United  States,  who  sought  the  imme- 

a  and  total  abolition  of  slavery.    Their  views 


&ii 


had  long  been  held  by  many,  especially  by  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  term  waa 
not  commonly  used  until  an  aggressive  partv 
spread  from  New  England  throughout  the  nortn 
and  west,  demanding  an  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional emancipation.  After  about  30  years  of  agi- 
tation they  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  some  of  their  doctrines  by  tlie  Re- 

Sublioan  party.  Their  ends  were  gained  when,  un- 
er  Lincoln's  administration,  slavery  was  abolished, 
Jan.  1,  1863. 

ABOMASUM,  or  Abomasdb  the  true  stomach  of 
ruminating  mammals.  In  all  ruminant  animals, 
BUch  as  camels,  deer,  neat  cattle,  etc.,  the  vegeta- 
ble food,  after  the  first  mastication,  enters  the  first 
stomach ;  subsequently  it  passes  into  the  second 
stomach,  where  it  is  moistened  and  formed  into  pel- 
lets or  cuds,'"  which  the  ruminantia  have  the 
power  of  bringing  back  into  the  mouth  for  further 
mastication.  Upon  beln^  swallowed  the  second 
time,  it  passes  into  the  third  stomach,  called  oma- 
sum, after  which  it  passes  to  the  abomasum,  or 
fourth  stomach,  where  the  process  of  digestion  is 
completed.    See  Eritannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  61. 

ABOUSAMBUL,  also  called  Ipsambul,  is  a  place 
in  Nubia,  of  considerable  note,  situated  In  lat.  22° 
22'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  two 
magnificent  temples  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and 
the  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  achieved  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  any  architecture  now  ex- 
isting. Their  decorations  are  perfect  specimens  of 
Egyptian  sculpture.  The  larger  temple,  which  is 
composed  of  fifteen  partitions,  contains  a  large 
apartment,  62x57  feet,  and  this  is  supported  by 
eight  massive  stone  pillars,  rising  to  a  height  of 
thirty  feet.  A  colossal  stone  figure,  such  as  usu- 
ally decorated  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  is  fast- 
ened at  the  foot  of  each  pillar  and  reaches  to  the 
top,  where  the  decoration  is  finished  off  with  stucco, 

{lalnted  In  gay  but  rich  colors.  The  front  of  this 
urge  temple  is  also  adorned  with  four  of  these  fig- 
ures, so  massive  as  to  be  considered  the  largest 
among  any  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture  jet 
discovered.  At  Sydenham,  tnere  Is  a  crystal  pal- 
ace containing  a  model  of  the  temple,  and  also  of 
two  of  these  sitting  figures,  each  sixty-five  feet  In 
height.  The  painted  walls  of  these  temples  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  achievements  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  and  it  Is  supposed  that  the  stone  figures 
were  meant  as  represeiitationB  of  this  king. 

ABOU-GIRGEH,  a  large  town-like  collection  of 
Fellahin,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  somewhat 
than  a  hundred  miles  above  Cairo. 


scene  of  Nelson's  great  victory  of  Aug.  1,1798.  In 
the  bay  is  also  Aboukir,  or  Nelson  Island.  On  a 
promontory  west  of  the  bay,  near  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Canopus,  stand  the  citadel  and  town  of  Abou- 
kir. 

ABOUT  (a-boo),  E.  F.  V.,  French  litterateur  of 
reputation,  bom  at  Dieuze,  1828.  His  first  novel, 
Tolla,  appeared  in  the  Revue  <Ut  Deux-Mimdi'd,  and 
was  published  in  1855.  He  was  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican.   He  died  in  1885. 

ABRAHAM,  Plains  of,  a  plateau  just  outside  the 
city  of  Quebec,  was  the  scene  of  abattle  between 
the  British  and  French  forces,  Sept.  18,  175!),  in 
which  the  respective  commanders.  Generals  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  were  killed. 

ABRAHAMITE8,  a  sect  whose  most  noticeable 
peculiarity  was  that  they  rejected  all  of  the  Bible 
except  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command- 
menta ;  though  they  professed  to  believe  the  doc- 
trines of  probation  and  future  reward  and  punish- 
ment, immortality,  and  the   personality  of  God, 
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Thej  obtained  a  short-lived  prominence  id  Bohe- 
mia, whence  tbe;  were  expelled  in  17S3.  The  term 
is  also  used  of  a  Christian  aect  of  alleged  giiostica, 
of  whom  Abraham  of  Antioch  was  the  leader. 

ABRAHAM-MEN,  a  term  applied  to  a  certain  dasa 
of  beggars,  common  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
existing  until  after  the  civil  wars.  They  tramped 
about   the   country   under    every   imaginable   dia- 

Siiae,  sometimes  pretending  to  be  lunatics,  and  at- 
red  in  a  disgracefully  shabby  garb,  with  unkempt 
hair  and  soiled  person.  They  would  make  tbeir  way 
into  dwellings,  tell  a  pitiful  tale  and  demand 
their  wants  supplied.  Decker  called  one  of  these 
mendicants  an  Abraham  cove"  on  account  of  his 
grotesque  manner  of  be^eing.  He  liv^  by  excit- 
ing pity,  or,  when  that  failed,  by  resorting  to  theft. 
His  style  of  dress  was  ludicrous  and  disgusting, 
but  its  peculiarity  gained  him  a  subsistence. 
When  he  was  detected  stealing,  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  rieht  that  was  granted  to  the  original 
"Tom  o'  Bedlam,"  who,  after  his  discharge  trom 
Bedlam  hospital,  was  permitted  to  roam  about  the 
countr?  at  will.  The  name  still  exists  in  several 
slang  phrases. 

ABRAHAM30X,  Wbbngr  Hans  Fbedbbik,  Dan< 
isb  poet,  born  in  Schleswig,  April  10,  IT-U.  He 
wrote  historical,  {esthetic  and  critical  essays,  and 
numerous  translations,  and  also  published  many 
poems  and  songs.    He  died  at  Copenhagen,  Sept. 

kBRIDQMENT,  the  condensation  of  a  literary 
production,  regarded  as  a  new  work  by  the  law  of 
copyright. 

A3E0GATI0N,  the  annulment  of  one  law 
through  force  of  another.  This  governmental 
practice  dates  as  far  back  aa  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome,  when  the  different  tribes  gathered  together. 

ABROLflOS  (ar-bro-lyos),  a  group  of  islands  off 
the  Brazilian  coast. 

ABRUS,  a  genus  of  plants ;  natural  order,  Legu- 
minoeeK;  sub-order,  Papilionaceie.  The  small,  round 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  much  used  in  Britain  as 
beads;  they  are  of  a  deep  scarlet  ornamented  with 
a  black  ridge  on  one  side.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  originally  grew  in  tnat  country  in  a 
clajey  soil;  but  it  has  been  introduced  into  other 
ttopical  countries,  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  thrives  successfully. 

ABSECOM  a  village  of  New  Jersey,  with  light- 
house.   Population,  about  507. 


their  own  country,  while  thej  reside  abroad. 

ABSOLUTISM  is  that  form  of  monarchy  in 
which  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign. 

ABSTINENCE,  Total.  The  first  total  abstinence 
society  in  the  United  States  was  formed  by  Dr.  B. 
J.  Clarke,  in  1808,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts society  in  1813;  and  in  1836,  the  American 
Temperance  society  was  formed.  The  principle  of 
total  abstinence  was  not  generally  adopted  as  the 

elatform  of  these  societies  till  1836.  The  societies 
1  1841  were  succeeded  by  the  "Sons  of  Temper- 
ance," "Rechabites,"  "Good  Templars"  and  many 
others.  The  first  T.  A.  pledge  was  adopted  at  Man- 
chester, England,  1834.  Father  Mathew  was  the 
originator  of  T.  A.  societies  in  Ireland. 

ABSTINENCE  SOCIETIES  are  associations  or- 
Mnized  to  promote  the  cause  of  total  abstinence. 
The  members,  who  are  often  called  teetotalers,  usu- 
ally take  a  vow,  pledging  themselves  to  take  no 
alcholic  drink,  except  at  the  communion  table  or 
~r  medical  purposes.  They  hold  that  alcohol  is  not 
'v  unnecessary,  but  actually  injurious  to  the 
^an  system,  and  that,  through  the  i 


of  it.  society  is  beingdemoraliiedjheneethej  claim 
it  necessary  to  set  an  example  of  total  abstinence. 
North  America  and  the  United  States  is  the  special 
field  for  the  wbrk  of  these  societies.  Originally,  they 
went  by  the  name  of  Temperance  Societies. 

ABStlNENTS,  a  sect  who  were  prominent  in 
Spain  and  France  in  the  third  century ;  so  called  in 
allusion  to  their  abstinence  from  marriage,  the  eat- 
ing of  fiesh  and  the  drinking  of  wine— which  things, 
they  said,  were  inventions  of  the  Devil.  They  held 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  created  being. 

ABSTRACT  SCIENCE  is  the  result  of  reason- 
ing from  axioms  of  human  understanding,  and  is 
applied  in  all  discoveries  not  purely  accidental. 

ABT,  Frank,  an  eminent  German  composer,  was 
bom  at  Eilenburg,  Dec.  22, 1819.  His  works,  mostly 
songs,  have  attained  great  popularity  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.      He  died  in  188G. 

ABU  KLEA,  on  the  route  across  country  be- 
tween Korti  and  Metammeh  (both  on  tbe  bend  of 
the  Nile  below  Khartoum),  was  the  scene  of  a  bat- 
tle on  the  17th  Jan.,  1885,  in  which  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart  defeated  the  Mahdi's  forces. 

ABUTMENT,  the  part  of  a  pier  or  wall  from 
which  an  arch  springs,  and  whicn  resists  the  out- 
ward thrust.  The  term  impost  is  used  when  the 
arch  is  a  semicircle,  so  that  the  pressure  is  vertical. 
In  reference  to  a  bridge,  the  abutments  are  the 
walls  adjoining  the  land,  which  support  the  ends  of 
the  roadway,  or  the  extremities  of  the  arch  or  arches. 
The  skew-back  is  the  course  of  masonry  forming 
the  abutment  of  the  segmental  arch. 

ABYLA  AND  CALPE,  rocks  both  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  anciently  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. 

ABYSMAL  ACCUMULATIONS  consist  of  those 
organic  and  inorganic  materials  which  form  over 
the  deepest  portions  of  the  sea-bottom,  where  no 
land-derived  sediments  occur.  Of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  is  a  fine  red  clay,  which  owes  its  color 
to  tbe  presence  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
In  these  red  clays,  metallic  sperules,  which  are 
thought  to  be  of  cosmic  origin,  otherwise  meteoric 
dust,  frequently  occur. 

ABYSSINIA,  the  historic  outline  given  in  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  I,  pp  66-7,  closed  with  the  accession  of 
Kassai  to  the  tlirone  in  1872;  the  further  chronolog- 
ical record  is  as  follows ; 

Kassai  reported,  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  ba 
ruling  tyrannically,  1873-74. 

War  with  Egypt ;  the  Khedive's  troops  enter 
Abyssinia:  the  natives  retire,  but  surprise  and  de< 
feat  the  Egyptians  at  Kherad  Iska  (a  massacre) 
and  at  Gonifa  Gouddi  (a  desperate  fight),  Oct.  16, 
1875, 

Abyssinians  defeated  In  three  days' conflict,  Feb. 
17-19,  1878. 

Col.  Gordon  said  to  be  negotiating  peace  for 
Egypt,  June,  1877. 

King  Johanni  totally  defeats  Menelek,  king  of 
Shoa,  middle  of  June,  1877. 

Menelek  submits,  permitted  to  rule; — reported 
great  battle;  Menelek  said  to  be  killed  Sept.  17, 
1877. 

Col.  Gordon  concludes  peace ;  Abyssinia  to  have 
a  port,  October,  1879. 

Prince  Alamayod  dies  at  Leeds,  Nov.  14;  buried 
at  Windsor,  1879. 

King  Johanni  receives  Admiral  Hewitt,  o^  the 
British  navy,  from  Suakim,  and  signs  treaty  with 
the  English  about  May  26, 1884. 

Abyssinian  envoys  arrive  at  Plymouth,  England, 
August,  18«4. 

Received  by  the  Quees,  Aug.  M,  1884. 

Death  of  King  Johanni ;  succeeded  by  Menelek  II, 
king  of   Shoa,  1889. 
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Throusbout  the  bistoric  period  the  supreme  au- 
thority b&i  ebifted  with  the  viciBeitudes  oF  local 
wars  from  one  dynasty  to  another.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Theodore,  king  of  Amhara,  by  the  English 
In  1868,  the  suzeraia  power  passed  to  Prince  Kassai 
of  TigT^,  who  assumea  the  old  title  of  Kegus  Negust 
("King  of  Kings"),  and  was  crowned  In  1872  as  Jo- 
hannes II,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death 
of  this  potentate  in  1889,  Menelek  II,  kin^  of  Shoa, 
became  the  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  which  re- 
gion has  practically  become  an  Italian  protecto- 
rate  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  May  2,  I88S,  confirmed 
and  extended  in  October  of  the  same  yearby  a  con- 
vention for  "  mutual  protection"  between  Menelek 
and  TJmberto  I,  king  of  Italy. 

The  political  institutiooB  are  essentially  of  a 
fenditl  character,  analogous  to  those  of  medieval 
Europe.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  crown  la 
checked  by  custom,  as  well  as  by  an  ancient  code  of 
laws.  There  are  twenty-four  great  feudal  lords, 
who,  like  the  provincial  governors,  and  even  many 
ol  the  village  chiefs,  esercfse  royal  functions,  but 
&re  responsible  to  the  crown  for  the  local  taxes, 
which  are  usually  paid  in  kind. 

The  subjoined  taole  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
«Stent  and  population  of  the  great  political  divi- 
■Ions  of  Abyssinia,  taken  in  its  widest  sense: 
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Besides  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  summoned 
in  time  of  war,  the  king  maintains  a  permanent 
army  of  Woitoader  or  "  mercenaries,"  most  of  whom 
are  now  armed  with  rifies  instead  of  national  weap- 
ons, shield  and  lance. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  tillage, 
pastarage  being  the  chief  sursuitof  the  people,  wno 
raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats.  WUd  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane, 
date-palm,  and  vine  thrive  well  In  many  districts, 
but  are  nowhere  eztensfvely  cultivated.  The  forests 
abound  in  valuable  trees.  The  chief  exports  are 
akina,  ivory,  butter,  gums,  mules,  forwarded  mainly 
through  Maasowah,  the  exchanges  of  which  port 
rose  from  40,0001.  in  1861  to  280,0001.  in  1881.  British 
imports  amounted  in  1887  to  14,0001.,  and  in  1888  to 
3^01.  Besides  Maria  Theresa  pieces,  bales  of  cloth 
andaalt  are  still  used  as  currency.  Towns  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a 
population  of  over  5,000.  The  most  important,  po- 
litically and  commercially,  are:  Gondar,  capital  of 
Amhara,  5,000 ;  Adua,  capital  of  Tigr^,  3X)00 ;  Aksum, 
ancient  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  5,000; 
Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigr^,  1,000;  Ankober, 
former  capital  of  Shoa,  7,000;  Licheb,  present  capi- 
tal of  Shoa,  3,000;  Bebra-Tabor,  Magdala,  and 
Makall^,  occasional  royal  residences;  Besso  and 
Sokoto,  IJiOO,  important  trading  centers;  Amba- 
Hariam,  4,000;  Mabdera-Mariam,  4,000. 

For  Information  concerning  currency,  reli^on, 
education,  weights  and  measures,  ana  judiciary 
•ystem,  see  tboee  topics  In  this  Supplement. 


ACACIANS,  a  sect  of  wild  Arians,  named  after 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Ctesarea,  who  held  that  Chrlit 
was  like  the  Father  but  not  of  the  same  substance, 
being  himself  but  a  creature  of  God.  Some  con- 
tended for  complete  dissimilarity. 

ACADEMIES  OF  SCIENCE,  see  Science  in  sub- 
sequent volume. 

AC  AJUTLA,  a  seaport  of  Central  America,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

ACANTHACE^,  a  natural  order  of  monopeta- 
lous  exogenous  plants ;  many  of  which,  as  the  Thun' 
bergia,  Che  Jiaticia  and  the  Aphelandra  are  held  in 
high  esteem  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Their  seeds  grow  from  hooks  on  the  placenta, 
and  the  calyx  is  imbricated  in  two  broken  whorls. 

ACANTHASPIS,  fossil-fishes  found  in  the  lime- 
stone of  Ohio.  They  are  buckler-headed  and 
somewhat  resemble  Cephalaspis. 

ACANTUOPHIS,  native  serpents  of  Australia, 
allied  to  the  viper,  the  tail  ending  in  a  homy 
spine ;  the  adder  is  included  In  the  genus. 

ACANTHURUB  CHIKUEGUS,  popularly  known 
as  the  Suraeon,  Doetor  or  Barber,  is  a  tropical  sea- 
flsb  typical  of  the  AeanthuridK,  characterized  by  a 
very  sharp  and  pointed  spine  on  the  side  of  the 
tail,  which  cuts  like  a  lancet  or  razor. 

A  CAPELLA.  a  term  used  in  music  donating  the 
church  style.  It  is  equivalent  to  nlla  breve,  a  time 
signature  which  often  appears  in  church  music, 
it  also  donates  that  the  instruments  are  to  play 
in  unison  with  the  voices,  or  that  one  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  number  of  instruments. 

ACARID^,  a  family  of  minute  insects,  including 
the  Acarut  domrKlifuii  or  ekfege  mite,  and  the  Acarut 
Croiii,  the  accidental  appearance  of  which  during 
some  experiments  by  Andrew  Crosse  led  to  the 
belief  that  they  had  been  generated  by  elec- 
tricity. 

ACARUS  FOLLICULOEUM,  a  name  generally 
accepted  for  a  microscopic  parasite  residing  in  the 
sebaceous  sacs  and  hair-follicles  of  the  numan 
skin.  As  regards  to  sise  and  form  of  these  animals 
there  is  much  variety.  Their  whole  existence  Is 
passed  in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sebaceous  cells, 
molting  repeatedly  during  their  growth,  and  are 
finally  expelled  from  the  follicles  with  thesecretiona 
of  these  organs.  They  are  met  with  in  almost 
every  person,  but  are  most  numerous  in  those  in 
whom  the  skin  Is  torpid,  in  invalids  and  in  the  sick ; 
they  vary  in  length  from  ,^  to  fin  of  an  inch. 

ACCAD  was  the  south-eastern  division  of  an- 
cient Babylonia,  as  distinguished  from  Sumir,  the 
north-western.  The  Accadians  were  the  dominant 
people  in  Babylonia  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
records,  and  to  them  is  attributed  the  origin  of 
Babylonian  civilization  and  the  earliest  form  of 
cuneiform  writing.  There  was  also  a  city  of 
Accad,  one  of  the  four  great  cities  of  the  "Land  of 
Shinar." 

ACCA  LAUEENTIA,  variously  considered  as 
the  foster  mother  of  Romulus,  and  as  a  rich 
widow  who  left  all  her  property  to  the  Roman 
people. 

ACCENT,  a  musical  term  analogous  to  accent  in 
language.  It  consists  of  a  stress  or  emphasis  given 
to  certain  notes  or  parts  of  bars  in  a  composition. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds— grammatical 
and  rhetorical,  or  aesthetic. 

ACCENTOR,  song-birds  of  Europe,  introduced 
into  the  United  States;  small,  brown  above  and 
steel-colored  beneath. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  law,  is  the  receipt  of  any- 
thins  in  fulfillment  of  a  contract,  or  an  agreeing 
to  the  oiTer  or  contract  of  another  by  some  act 
which  binds  the  person  in  law.  In  commercial  law 
the  term  denotes  an  engagement  by  the  person  or 
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ACCEPTANTS— ACETIC    ANHYDRIDE 


whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  to  pay  the  bill. 
8ee  Britannica.  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 

ACCEPTANTS.  or  Constitutiokibts,  French  Jea- 
nite,  who  accepted  the  bull  of  Clement  XI,  1713. 

ACCEPTEK,  or  Acceptor,  one  who  obligBtes 
himself  to  pay  &  bill  ot  exchange.    See  Acckpt- 

ACCEPTILATION  literally  the  bearing  of  a 
receipt,  means,  in  Roman  and  Scotch  law,  the 
imaginary  discharge  of  a  debt  or  other  obligation 
growing  out  of  a  verbal  contract,  with  a  declara- 
tion that  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  ful- 
filled when  they  have  not.  Hence,  by  transference 
to  theology,  the  word  is  used  of  the  forgivenesa  of 
sine  by  God  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

ACCESSORY,  in  painting,  is  an;?  part  of  a  pic- 
ture which  is  not  an  essential  motive  or  center  of 
interest,  but  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  effectiveness  of  the  main  object. 

ACCIDENS  is  that  which  results  from  any  cause 
other  than  the  esHencc  or  nature  of  the  thing,  aa 
opposed  to  per  »e.  The  sun  shines  per  ae;  the 
moonjpf r  accident. 

ACCIDENT, in  general,  is  that  which  happens  by 
chance,  or  as  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  effect ; 
but  in  law  it  has  a  special  application  to  those 
unforeseen  occurrences  which  are  Injurious,  and  not 
the  result  of  personal  negligence  or  misconduct. 
Courts  ot  equity  will  not  entertain  claims  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  accident  where  the  claimant  has 
through  any  negligence  or  misconduct  contributed 
to  the  accident.  Neither  will  they  afford  relief 
where  a  person  has  an  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
But  with  these  exceptions  courts  of  equity  will,  aa 
far  as  possible,  give  ample  relief  where  otherwise 
damages  would  ensQe.     See  Britannica, Vol.  I,  p.  83. 

ACCIDENTAL  COLORS  are  complimentary  col- 
ors, as  seen  when  the  eye  is  suddenly  turned  away 
from  a  bright-colored  object  upon  which  it  baa 
been  fixed.  If  we  loolf  steadilv  at  a  red  spot  on  a 
white  ground,  and  then  turn  tne  eye  quickly  to  an- 
other part  ot  the  ground,  a  green  spot  appears. 

ACCIDENTALS,  in  paintmg,  are  chance  effects 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  lights 
and  their  consequent  shadows,  by  means  of  which 
the  artist  is  enabled  to  bring  his  principal  charac- 
ters into  greater  prominence. 
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birds,  including, 
according  to  his  system, 
the  genera  Votture  (vul- 
tures), Fako  (eagles,  fal- 
|.  cons,  hawks,  etc),  Strix 
1  (owts),  and  distinguished 
principally  by  a  short, 
hooked  bill,  short  legs, 
powerful  feet  and  sharp 
hooked  claws.  They  prey  upon  other  birds  and 
upon  mammals. 

ACCO-MPANIMENT,  in  music,  is  the  aiding  of  a 
BOlo  part  by  other  parts,  which  may  consist  of  a 
whole  orchestra  or  a  single  instrument,  or  even 
subservient  vocal  parts.  It  serves  to  elevate  and 
beautify  the  solo  part,  and  is  subject 
rules  for  composition  as  well  as  for  pert< 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  connected  with  a  crime 
either  as  accessory  or  aa  principal;  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  those  who  testify  against  each  other. 

ACCORD  AND  SATISFACTION,  an  agreement 
to  give  and  receive  something  as  compensation  for 
tnjury  and  its  performance.  In  music  A  is  synony- 
mous with  concord. 

ACCOUNT,  a  statement,  written  or  printed,  of 
Thatever  is  subjected  to  a  commercial  reckoning, 
is  used  especially  of  such  a  statement  of  debits  and 
credits,  or  of  receipts  and  expenditures.    A  state- 


ment ot  particulars  of  an  open,  running  and  un- 
settled business  transaction,  aa  between  a  mer- 
chant and  his  customer,  is  called  an  account  cur- 
rent. An  account  which  has  been  adjusted,  and  in 
which  a  balance  has  been  struck,  is  known  as  an 
account  stated.  The  same  term  is  also  used  of  an 
account  which,  by  implication,  is  presumed  to  be 
correct;  aa  in  the  case  ot  one  party  receiving  a 
statement  from  another  and  retaining  it  without 
objection.  AccoQnt,  in  the  common  law,  otherwise 
known  as  account  render,  is  an  action — now 
nearly  obsolete — lyin^  against  one  who  refuses  to 
render  an  account  which,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
or  office,  ought  to  have  been  rendered.  Relief  in 
cases  of  account  is  now  usually  sought  and  granted 
court  of  equity.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  9L 


except  in  cases  of  sudden  formation,  to  property 
owners  adjacent. 

ACCCBATION,  the  ancient  oriental  practice  of 
eating  at  meals  in  a  reclining  posture,  tnou^h  not 
mentioned  by  Homer,  was  in  general  use  m  the 
historic  times  ot  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Kuesta 
lay  upon  the  breast  or  the  left  side,  upon  cushioned 
couches  somewhat  higher  than  the  table ;  three 
sides  of  which  were  usually  thus  occupied,  the 
middle    place    being   considered    the    position  of 

ACCUMULATED  FORCE,  the  excess  ot  force 
communicated  to  a  body  to  overcome  resistance 
and  produce  motion.  As  power  is  each  instant  im- 
parted to  the  body,  the  constant  application  ot  a 
very  small  force  will  at  length  communicate  rapid 
motion  and  great  momentum. 

ACCUMULATION,  in  law,  is  the  adding  to  the 
principal  the  income  or  interest  of  a  fund  as  pro- 
vided oy  will  or  deed. 

ACELDAMA    (Chaldee,  "field  of  blood"),  the 
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priests,  as  a  burial  place  for  strangers,  witn  the 
money  which  Judas  had  received  lor  betraying 
Jesus,  and  which,  in  the  horror  ot  his  repentance, 
he  flung  at  their  feet  before  hanging  himself. 

ACEPIIALOCYSTB  are  simple  sacs,  oval  or 
nearly  spherical,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  child,  ana  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  of  man.  They  were  formerly  considered  as 
parasitic  animals,  but  are  now  known  to  be  acolices 
of  cestoid  worms. 

ACESIUS,  a  bishop  gf  Constantinople,  of  the 
third  century.  He  favored  the  teaching  of  Nova- 
tianus;  and  Constantine  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
to  him :  "  Take  thee  a  ladder,  Acesius,  and  go  up  to 
Heaven  alone." 

ACETABULUM,  a  vase  used  by  ancients  to  hold 
vinegar,  generally  made  of  fine  red  clay.  Speci- 
mens arc  now  In  the  museum  of  Naples. 

ACETAL,  a  cofortess  liquid  of  an  agreeable  flavor 
and  odor,  resembles  that  of  the  haJ:e]-nut.  It  ia 
one  of  the  products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol 
under  the  influence  of  finely  divided  platinum,  or. 
of  chlorine,  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
ot  manganese. 

ACETATES  are  salta  formed  by  the  union  of 
acetic  acid  with  various  oxides.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  solubility  in  water,  and,  generally, 
ready  crystallization.  They  are  extensively  used 
In  pharmacy  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dyea  and 
paints. 

ACETIC  ACID  (Formula,  C,H,0,),  a  colorleaa 
liquid,  with  a  strongly  acid  and  pungent  smell  and 
taste.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  93. 

ACETIC  ANHYDRIDE  a  colorless,  odoroua  finid, 
the  result  ot  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phospho- 
ruB  on  acetate  of  potassium. 
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ACETIC  ITTHERS  ara  acetates  of  alcohol  radi- 
cale.  Commoii  Acetic  Ether,  a  distillation  of  so- 
dium acetate,  alcohol  and  oil  of  Titriol,  ie  a  mobile 
liquid  of  agreeable  taste  and  smell,  used  in  medi- 
cine and  in  the  flavoring  of  wines. 

ACETONE,  or  Ptbo-Acetic  Spirit,  is  a  liquid 
which,  mixed  with  water,  alcohol  or  ether,  is 
used  to  dissolve  camphor,  resin  and  fat.  It  has  a 
biting  taste,  And  its  odor,  which  resembles  that  of 
peppermint,  is  pleasant.  Acetone  belongs  to 
a  claaa  of  organic  bodies  derived  from  the  Alde- 
bjdes. 

ACETYLE  ia  an  organic  radic^  not  yet  isolated, 
but  is  supposed  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  its  de- 
rivatives. The  reason  for  assuming  the  existence 
of  this  radical  in  the  acetic  componnds  is,  that  the 
formula  to  which  it  leads  affords  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  most  important  reactions  of  acetic 
acid. 

ACH.EMENIDEa,  an  ancient  royal  family  of 
Persia,  began  with  Cyrus,  about  558  b.  c,  and  were 
brought  t«  an  end  by  the  conquest  of  the  empire 
by  Alexander  In  b.  c.  330. 

ACHALGANJ,  town  of  British  India  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  chief  commissionershlp  of 
Oude.    Population,  6,000. 

ACUABB  (pr.  as-shar),  Peakz  Karl,  born  in 
Berlin  1753,  naturalist  and  chemist,  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  his  improvements  in  the  process  of  pre- 
parins  sagar  from  beet  root.    Died  in  1822. 

ACHENBACH,  Andreas,  born  at  Cassel,  Ger- 
many, 1815.  He  took  art  lessons  at  the  Dusseldorf 
school,  and  afterward  painted  landscapes  and 
-water  views. 

ACHENBACH,  Hei»bich,  was  born  in  Germany, 
Nov.  23, 1828,  In  1858  he  became  privatdocent  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Bonn ;  this  position  be  held  for  six 
years,  daring  which  time  ne  founded  a  periodical 
treating  only  of  mining  laws,  and  published  sev- 
eral valuable  works  on  the  ancient  land  relations  of 
the  Germans,  and  on  German  and  French  mining 
laws.  In  1866  he  became  connected  with  the  Pms- 
aian  IMet,  and  was  in  the  same  year  made  chief 
councilor  in  the  Prussian  ministry  of  commerce. 
He  spent  another  six  years  in  this  service,  after 
which  he  was  transferred  to  the  ministry  of  public 
worship  1  a  year  after  this  he  became  minister  of 


ACHENBACH,  Oswald,  was  a  brother  of  An- 
dreas, bora  1837.  He  was  a  landscape  painter,  and 
at  thirty-six  years  of  age  he  accepted  the  position 
of  professor  of  painting  in  the  academy  at  Dussel- 
don,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

ACHENE,  a  dry,  indehiscent,  sin^le-aeeded  fruit. 
The  term  is  often  restricted  to  fruits  like  those  of 
the  common  dock,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  ex- 
tend the  term  to  forms  like  eralns  of  wheat,  nuts 
of  hazel,  and  so  on.  Called  also  Acfaenium,  or 
Akenium,  and  by  earlier  botanists  called  a  naked 

ACHERONTIA,  or  Death's  Head  Moth,  a  hand- 
some insect,  on  whose  back  ts  a  remarkable  repre- 
sentation of  a  skull.  It  makes  a  squeaking  noise 
-when  disturbed. 

ACHERUSIA  is  the  name  of  a  lake  in  Epirus 
into  which  the  Acheron  river  flows.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  cavern  situated  in  Bithynia,  near  Her- 
acles. Ancient  Grecian  mythology  contains  an  oc- 
'Count  of  Hercules  dragging  Cerberus  through  this 
«avem  to  reach  the  lignt  of  day. 

A.-CHEVAL  POSITION,  meaning  astride  or  on 
horseback.  A  body  of  troops  is  said  to  occupy  an 
A.  P.  when  they  have  been  divided  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  river  or  road,  so  that  one  part  of  the 
«rmy  ia  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  tne  opposite. 


ACHILLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Compoeila,  having  small  flowers  (heads  of 
flowers)  disposed  in  corvmljB,  and  the  receptacle 
covered  with  chaffy  Bcales  (small  bracteie).  The 
florets  of  the  ray  are  female,  and  have  a  short, 
roundish  tongue  or  lip ;  the  florets  of  the  disk  are 
hermaphrodite,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  flatly  com- 
pressed and  two-winged ;  the  involucre  is  imbri- 
cated. The  common  yarrow,  or  milfoil  (^,  miW^'/d- 
liuni )  abounds  in  some  parts  of  North  America  and 
all  parts  of  Europe.    It  is  about  a  foot  In  height, 


colored  flowers. 
ACHILLES'  TENDON  attaches  the  soleus  and 

fastrocnemiuB  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the 
eel  bone.  It  is  capable  of  resisting  a  force  equal 
to  1,000  pounds'  weight, and  yet  it  is  often  ruptured 
by  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  in  sudden  ex- 
tension of  the  foot.  Serious  wounds  and  bruises  of 
the  A.  T.  were  formerly  considered  fatal. 

ACHILLI,  GiovASNi  Giaci.nto,  issued  the  best 
Italian  version  of  the  Xew  Testament  known.  He 
was  first  a  Dominican,  but  became  a  Protestant. 
Bora  1803. 

ACHIMENES  is  a  ^lant  usually  found  in  the 
warm  regions  of  America.  It  bears  beautiful  flow- 
ers, and  tor  this  reason  florists  often  cultivate  it. 
There  are  a  great  many  different  species  of  this 
plant.     It  is  01  the  natural  order  Geaneracex, 

ACH0RE8  are  one  of  the  forms  of  pustules,  being 
most  common  on  the  face  of  children.  Their  secre- 
tion forms  those  large,  thick,  irregular  scabs,  re- 
sembling dried  honey,  which  are  so  common  on 
children  B  chins.  Internal  administration  of  pur- 
gatives and  alkalies,  strict  attention  to  diet  and 
weak  alkaline  lotions  are  very  effective. 

ACHTKAR8PELEN,  meaning  the  "eight  par- 
ishes," is  a  town  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  Neth- 
erlands. It  contained  in  167D  a  population  of 
10,224  inhabitants. 

ACHTYSKA  is  a  Russian  town  of  about  17,820 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Vorslda  river,  in 
the  government  of  Kharhov,  Sixty-nine  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name. 

ACID,  a  general  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  a 
certain  class  of  compounds  having  as  one  of  its 
numerous  characteristics  a  sour,  sharp,  or  bitter 
taste.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 

ACIDIMETER,  an  instrument  tor  determining 
the  strength  of  acids.  The  most  general  plan  (S 
this  instrument  is  a  glass  tube  of  a  hundred  equal 
parts,  into  which  an  alkaline  liquor,  the  strength  of 
which  has  been  determined,  is  placed.  The  acid 
to  be  tested  is  of  known  quantity,  and  its  strength 
is  determined  by  the  proportion  of  liquor  neces- 
sary for  its  saturation. 

ACKEEMANN,  RnooLPH,  born  in  Saxony,  1764; 
died  1834.  Went  to  London,  opened  a  repoaitorv 
of  fine  arts  in  the  Strand,  and  was  very  successful. 
Heintroduoed  the  art  of  lithography  into  England, 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  "Annuals"  which  he 
commenced  by  nis  Forget-me-not,  published  in  1823 
and  after.  Wood  engraving,  the  art  of  water-proof- 
ing and  the  introduction  of  gas-light  into  shops 
were  greatly  promoted  by  this  enterprising  German. 

ACKLEY,  a  railroad  junction  in  Hardm  county, 
la.,  132  miles  west  of  Dubuque.  Population  (in  1886), 
1,473. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  a  declaration  before 
some  authorized  person  of  the  authenticity  of  an 
act  or  deed,  and  the  certificate  of  this  person 
indorsed  on  the  instrument.  Clerks  of  courts,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  judges,  mayors,  commissioners 
of  deeds,  notaries  public,  are  all  authorized  to  take 
ackno  w  ledgments. 
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ACLAND,  Christina  Habriet  Caroline  Fox, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ilchester,  bom  Jan.  3, 1750. 
She  married,  1770, Major  John  Djke  Aclaad,  accom- 
panied him  to  America,  and  Bhared  in  all  the  vicie- 
Bitudee  of  Burgoyne'B  campaign.  When  her  hua- 
band  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the 
second  battle  of  Saratoga,  Bhe  followed  him  and 
was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  Gen. 
Gates.  For  some  time  after  her  death  at  Tetton, 
England,  July  21,  1S16,  her  adventures  furnished  a 
favorit  J  subject  for  pen  and  pencil. 

ACLAND,  Hbnby  Wkntworth,  M.  D.,  D.  0.  L., 
F.  H.  S.,  was  born  in  1815,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where,  after  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  medicine  for  some  years,  be  took  the 
degree  of  M.  B.  in  1848.  In  1858  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  science.  The  university  museum  was 
founded  partly  through  his  efforts.  He  published 
The  Plaing  of  Troy,  whue  still  a  Student  at  college, 
and  fifteen  years  later  he  gave  to  the  public  a 
work  entitled  Memoir  on  the  VUitalion  of  Cholera 
in  Oxford,  18S4.  He  waa  also  the  publisher  of  a 
number  of  scien- 
tific and  medical 
papers. 

ACLIDB  was  a 
weapon  in  use 
among  the  early 
Bomans.  Called  also  aclis.  It  could  be  used  as  a 
missile  or  as  a  club. 

ACLINIC  LINE  is  the  name  for  the  magnetic 
equator,  which  outs  the  terrestrial  equator,  inas- 
much as  on  the  former  line  the  magnetic  needle 
has  no  dip,  but  Ilea  horizontal.  The  aclinic  line  is 
irregular  and  also  variable. 

ACNE,  an  important  disease  of  the  skin.  The 
sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  are  the  primary  seat 
of  the  affection.  Their  natural  secretion  accumu- 
lates in  their  interior,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  follicle  and  sur- 
rounding tissue.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  And  on 
the  face  and  shoulder  of  young  persons,  about  or 
above  the  age  of  puberty,  a  number  of  black  spots, 
each  of  which  la  placed  on  a  slightly  raised  pate 
base.  These  black  points  are  called  comedanet. 
Interspersed  are  other  spots  with  the  base  more 
raised  and  inflamed,  which  l^ecome  more  or  leas 
perfect  pustules,  each  of  which  rests  on  a  compar- 
atively large  and  red  base.  There  are  different 
varieties  oi  this  disease.  If  there  ia  no  inflamma- 
tion the  treatment  simply  aims  at  favoring  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  sebaceous  follicles 
by  rubbing  the  affected  parts  with  cold  cream 
at  bed-time,  washing  with  soap  and  water  next 
morning,  and  gentle  subsequent  friction  with  a 
soft  towel. 

ACOMA  is  an  Indian  village  situated  on  a  high 
landstone  rock  in  Valentia  county,  N.  M.  It  can 
only  be  reached  by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase 
carved  in  the  rock.  Although  the  village  has  no 
priest,  missionary  aid  has  been  sent,  and  the  inhab- 
itants have  erected  a  church.  This  place  is  sup- 
fased  to  be  the  early  Acuco  mentioned  by  Bpani^ 
LStOrians. 

ACONCAGUA,  mountain  peak  in  the  Andes.  It 
is  the  highest  in  Chili ;  height,  22,479  ft. 

ACONITIN,  the  active  principle  of  the  Aconite, or 
Monk's-hood,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  poisons 
known.  Its  recognition  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  owing  to  the  very  small  quan- 
tity necessary  for  the  purpose.  Aconite  root  is 
extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia 
and  rheumatism. 

ACORN-SHELLS  Ibalanut),  a  genus  of  Cirripi- 
des,  an  exceedingly  familiar  barnacle.  They  occur 
In  abundance,  incrasting  the  rocks  between  high 


and  low  water  mark.     They  derive  their  nuna 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  acoms. 

ACOUSl^CS,    the  science  of   sound;  i.  e.    the 
cause,  nature  and  phenomena  ot  the  vibrations  of 


Disco  vBBiBs  i 

ACQUAVrVAis  a  southern  Italian  towD,8ituated 
at  the  base  ot  the  Apennines,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  town  of^that  name. 
It  contains  several  buildings  of  note,  a  parish 
church,  two  hospitals  and  several  convents,  and  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches  originally 
built  as  a  defense  to  the  city.  The  climate  is  very 
favorable,  and  it  has  a  population  of  6,776  inhab- 
itants. 

ACQUIESCENCE,  in  law,  is  such  consent  to  any 
matter  as  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  neglect 
to  take  legal  proceedings  in  opposition  thereto. 

ACQUITTAL,  employed  in  law  to  express  the  re- 
moval of  a  charge  of  crime. 

ACRABPEDA  are  such  sea-nettles  and  jelly-fiahes 
as  have  no  contractile  marginal  (old  or  velum  upon 
the  lobate  border  of  their  disk. 


fraduated  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  and  was  or- 
ained  in  1743,  and  in  1749  took  charge  of  thn 
Swedish  congregations  on  the  Delaware.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  a  hlstoryof  New  Sweden,  pab~ 
lished  in  Stockholm  in  1769.  He  died  at  Fellingsbro, 
April  25, 1800. 

ACBI,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cosenia,  South* 
ern  Italy,  13  miles  northeast  of  the  town  Coeeiua. 
Its  climate  is  healthy  and  the  scenery  is  beautlfoL 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile.  In  1861 
its  population  was  11,977. 

ACROBATES,    marsu- 
pials   found   in    Australia,  ^ 
one  species  of  which — the  J 


the  flying  squirrel.  It  is 
four  inches  in  length,  '- 
eluding  Che  tail. 

ACB0-C0RINTHU8,  a  hlU  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Corinth,  on  which  stood  its  capitol,  or  Acropolis. 
It  commanded  views  over  a  very  large  portion  of 
Greece. 

ACROLEINE,  a  strongly  refracting  liquid,  color- 
less, and  limpid,  lighter  than  water.    Its  boiling 


glycerine.  It  is  best  prepared  by  distUling  a  mi 
ture  of  glycerine  and  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  t  _ 
object  of  the  latter  being  to  effect  the  removal  of 
the  water  from  the  glycerine.  In  its  state  of  vapor 
it  is  extremely  Irritating  to  the  eyes,  nostrils  and 
respiratory  organs — a  property  to  which  it  owes  its 
name.  The  pungent  smell  given  out  by  the  smoul- 
dering wick  of  a  candle  just  blown  out  is  due  to.the 
presence  of  acroleine. 

ACROMYODI,  in  zoology,  a  primary  division  of 
passerine  birds,  is  conterminous  wita  Oicinei,  or 
singing  birds.     This  sub-order  or  snperfamil;r>  aa 


distingulBhed  from  the  Metomyodi,  is  onaracterized 
'>y  an  attachment  to  the  ends  of  the  upper  broa- 
ihial  half-rings  of  a  number  of  intrinslo  syringeal 


ACRONYCAL,  in  astronomy,  pasalng  the  meri- 
dian at  midnight. 

ACROPOLIS.  Bee  Britannlca,  Vol.  I,  p.  121.  See 
also  under  Atbbks,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1, 6, 6.  The  Brit- 
ish School  of  Archeology  was  opened  at  Athens  is 
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November,  1886.  The  French  school  had  been  al- 
ready  eetabliehed  in  1846,  the  Germaa  Institute  in 
1873,  aod  the  American  school  in  1862.  The  Greek 
ArohKological    Society    affords   every  facility    to 


antiquarian  students,  and  the  vhole  surface  of  the 
Acropolis  is  undergoing  excavations  tmder  its 
BDpervisioQ. 

ACROTERIOJJ,  a  term  used  in  architecture  for 
an  ornament  or  statue  placed  on  the  lower  angles 
or  apex  of  a  pediment. 

ACe.  a  village  in  Hungary,  situated  on  the 
Danube  Eiver.  Various  battles  have  taken  place 
there,  and  it  has  a  magnificent  palace.  Population, 
3,963. 

ACTION,  a  character  in  mythology.  He  was  a 
srandsOD  of  Cadmus,  and  trained  as  a  hunter  by 
Chiron.  Having  once  surprised  Diana  bathing 
in  a  fountain  he  was  changed  by  the  offended 
goddess  into  a  sta^,  and  his  own  dogs,  not  knowing 
nim,  tore  him  to  pieces. 

ACTA  ERUDITOEUM,  the  first  literary  journal 
of  Germany.  Founded  about  1682,  and  discontinued 
about  1782. 

ACTA  MAKTYEUM  ET  SANCTOBUM  (Aeti  of 
Sainli  or  Mariyrt),  the  collective  title  given  to  sev- 
eral old  writings  respecting  saints  and  martyrs  in 
the  Greek  and  Koman  Catholic  churches,  but  now 
applied  especially  to  one  extensive  collection  begun 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  a  better  arrangement  of  the  material 
foand  in  ancient  works. 

ACTINIC  PROCESS,  or,  popularly,  "  Peockss,"  is 
a  generic  name  for  any  process  in  which  printing 
stmacea  are  prepared  by  the  aid  of  light  in  con- 
nection with  chemical  and  mechanical  treatment; 
otherwise  known  as  photo-m£chanical  process 
(?.  r.). 

ACTINOMYCOSIS,  the  name  now  given  to  a 
disease  long  known  to  occur  in  cattle,  but  con- 
founded with  tubercle  or  sarcoma.  Actinomycosis 
also  occurs  in  pigs,  and  (very  rarely)  in  man.  It 
consists  of  tumors,  sometimes  of  large  size,  formed 
of  inflammatorv  material  deposited  around  numer- 
ous grains  of  fungi.  In  cattle  they  occur  usually 
in  the  jaws,  mouth  and  stomach ;  in  man  in  the 
neck,  Innss  and  adjacent  parts. 

ACTIOS,  in  iaiD,  is  a  proceeding  instituted  in 
court  by  one  or  more  persons  against  another,  or 
others,  tosecure  the  punishment  or  redress  of  a 
wrong :  distinguished  from  judicial  proceedings 
which  are  non-controversial  in  form,  as  the  probate 
of  a  will.  In  a  wide  sense  of  the  term,  an  action 
ma^  be  classed  as  either  civil  or  eriminal.  An 
action  instituted  by  the  sovereign  power  for  the 
pnnisbment  of  crime  is  criminal;  but,  if  instituted 


by  the 


,'ereign  power  in  the  capacity  of  owner  or 
ig  party,  or  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  it  fs 
cii>i7.  The  term  indictment,  frequently  applied  to  a 
criminal  action,  is  properly  used  only  of  one  kind  of 
formal  complaint  by  which  such  a  proceeding  may 
be  presented  for  trial.  A  common-law  action  is 
classed  as  Tfal,  pertonal,  or  mixed:  real,  when  the 
claim  made  is  title  to  real  estate ;  pertonal,  when  it 
demands  a  chattel,  damages  for  an  injury,  a  debt, 
or  a  statutory  penalty ;  and  mixed,  when,  it  demands 
both  real  estate  and  damages  for  a  wrong.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  132. 

ACT  OF  GOD,  in  laa;  is  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming action  of  natural  forces  such  as  could 
not  baveoeen  foreseen  by  human  ability,  or,  though 
foreseen,  could  not  have  been  averted  by  the  exer- 
cise of  any  human  skill  or  care.  It  is  often  made 
the  defense  to  an  action  for  n on- performance  of 
contract;  and  usually  a  man  is  not  held  legally 
responsible  for  results  of  which  such  act  of  God  is 
shown  to  be  the  direct  cause  unless  bound  by 
special  agreement,  to  that  effect. 

ACT  OF  COSORESS.  The  distribution  of  powers 
under  the  American  system  grants  to  the  national 
legislature  complete  authoritv  to  frame  all  laws  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  while  the  legislation  of 
the  States  within  their  reserved  spheres  is  not  in 
subordination  to  the  general  government  unless  it 
tonches  some  question  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  general 
subjects  of  national  legislation  are  the  departments, 
the  judiciary,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  militia, 
arms,  armories  and  arsenals,  diplomatic  and  consu- 
larofficers,  seat  of  government  and  public  buildinga, 
the  States,  territories,  civil  rights,  citizenship,  the 
elective  franchise,  freedmen,  Indians,  immigration, 
naturalisation,  the  census,  public  lands,  duties 
upon  imports,  debts  due  by  or  to  the  United  States, 
internal  revenue,  weights  and  measures,  currency, 
coinage,  appropriations,  legal  tender,  postal  ser- 
vice, public  contracts,  fisheries,  prizes,  pensions, 
patents,  Smithsonian  Institution,  etc.  An  act  of 
congress  must  be  passed  by  both  houses  and  ap- 
proved by  the  president  liefore  it  becomes  a  law. 

ACTON  BURNELL,  a  Shropshire  parish,  8  miles 
from  Shrewsbury.  At  the  ruined  castle  here  was 
held,  in  1283,  a  parliament  of  Edward  I,  which  car- 
ried the  "Statute  of  Merchants"  for  the  recovery 
of  debts. 

ACTON,  defensive  armor  made  of  leather  and 
iron,  the  shape  of  a  short-sleeved  shirt. 

ACTON,    Lord    John    Emeric    Edw.    Dalbbko, 


and  Foreign  Review,"  and  edited  the  "Weekly 
Chronicle  and  "North  British  Eeview."  He  was, 
in  1887,  made  D.  C.  L.  of  Osford. 

ADA,  a  town  of  Ohio,  57  miles  west  of  Crestline. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  contains  the  North- 
western Ohio  Norm^  School  and  other  educational 
institutions. 

ADA,  an  important  steamer  station  of  Northern 
Hungary,  on  the  river  Theiss.    Population,  9.693. 

ADAGIO,  a  slow  measure  of  time  in  music.  The 
special  feature  of  the  adagio  is  the  means  it  affords 
the  composer  of  expressing  individual  feeling.  In 
more  extended  compositions,  the  second  or  third 
movement  is  usually  marked  adagio,  being  a  con- 
trast to  the  rapid  movement  preceding  and  follow- 
ing. The  finest  specimens  of  adagio  occur  in  the 
productions  of  the  old  masters,  particularly  Bee- 
thoven, recent  composers  being  more  successful  in 
rapid  movement. 

ADAIR,  James,  American  Indian  trader  and 
author.    He  resided  among  the  red  men  from  1786- 
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IndiaDB  to  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  but  the  most 
valuable  part  of  hia  writings  are  his  vocabularies 
of  Indian  dialects. 

ADAIR,  John,  American  general,  born  in  Ches- 
ter county,  8.C.,  in  1759.  He  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  under  St.  Clair  and  Wilkinson  in 
1791  as  major.  He  was  defeated  by  "  Little  Turtle," 
the  Miami  chief,  and  forced  to  retreat.  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  1793,  and  later  oc- 
cupied positions  as  representative  from  Mercer 
county  In  the  Kentucky  legislature,  register  of  the 
United  States  land  office,  and  United  States  sena- 
tor. In  1820  he  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  1831  a  member  of  Congress.  He  died  in 
Harrisburg,  Ky.,  May  19, 1840. 

ADALIA,  a  small  seaport  situated  on  a  gulf  of 
tbe  same  name  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  population,  principally  Turks,  numbers  about 
6,000. 

ADAM,  Adolphz  Charles,  musical  composer,  born 
in  Paris,  July  24,  1803,  and  died  in  1856.  He  was 
professor  of  composition  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
and  also  contributor  to  the  newspapers.  He  was 
moat  successful  in  comic  opera,  of  which  the  chief, 
Poetillon  de  Longjumeav,  produced  in  1835,  is  still 
popular. 

ADAM,  Jean,  a  Scottish  poetess,  bom  near  Green- 
ock in  1710,  and  died  in  the  poor-house  at  Glasgow 
in  1766.  Her  poems  were  of^  a  religions  character. 
The  authorship  of  There's  noe  Lack  aboot  the 
House  is  ascribed  to  her,  but  it  was  more  probably 
written  by  Mickle. 

ADAM,  Lambert  Leotsbert,  was  a  noted  sculp- 
tor, horn  at  Nancy,  France,  in  1700 ;  died  1759.  Four- 
teen years  before  his  death  he  became  professor  in 
the  Paris  Royal  Academy,  and  the  garden  of  Ver- 
sailles now  contains  some  of  his  Itest  statuary. 
Nicholas  Sebastien,  brother  of  Lambert,  horn  at 
Nancy,  1705,  died  1778,  was  also  a  master  in  the  art. 
One  of  his  productions  is  entitled  Promt tkeug 
Bound . 

ADAMANT,  the  name  of  a  supposed  stone  or 
mineral,  concerning  the  properties  of  which  a  vague 
idea  was  entertained.  By  early  writers  it  was  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  lode-stone  or  magnet.  It 
was  applied  by  Theophrastus  to  the  emery-stone  of 
Nasos,  the  hardest  gem  then  known,  and  later  by 
scientific  writers  as  a  synonym  with  diamond.  The 
original  word  is  the  Greek  adamas,  meaning  "  in- 
vincible." Adamant  is  now  used  to  express  any 
extraordinary  hardness,  chiefly  employed  in  a 
rhetorical  sense. 

ADAMS,  a  town  inBerkshirecoiuity.Mass.  From 
this  place  rises  Mt.  Greyiock,  3,600  feet  high,  the 
loftiest  mountain  In  Mass.  In  1878,  the  township 
was  divided,  the  country  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Hoosac  tunnel  being  called  North  Adams. 

ADAMS,  a  town  in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  situ- 
ated 156  miles  west  northwest  of  Albany.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  town,  containing  tanneries  and  car- 
riage manufactories,  also  a  foundrv,  a  malt  house. 
a  sash-and-blind  factory,  and  a  cabinet  shop.  The 
Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute  has   its   seat  here. 

ADAMS,  Alvin,  founder  of  the  "  Adams'  Express 
Company,"  born  in  Vermont,  1804.  Shortly  after 
the  first  United  States  express  route  was  started 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  by  William  Hard- 
man  Mr.  Adams  resigned  the  produce  business,  into 
which  he  had  entered  at  Boston  about  1337,  and 
started  an  opposition  route.  After  spending  three 
years  alone  in  this  business,  he  was  joined  by  Eph- 
raim  Farnsworth.  Later  on,  William  Farnsworth 
became  his  pari 

nd  extended  o' 


California  express  was  started  in  1860,  and  in  thst 
year  the  Grm-name  was  changed  to  Adams  Ex- 
press Company.  A  large  business  grew  out  of  the 
first  beginning  in  New  York  State,  and  Mr.  Adams 
became  very  wealthy  through  its  prosperity.  He 
died  Sept.  7, 1877, 

ADAMS,  Abioail  (SdiTn),  wife  of   John  Adams. 
second  President  of    the  United  States,   born  in 
Weymouth,    Mass.,    Nov.    23, 
1744.    She  was  the  daughter 
of    the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith  and 
Elizabeth  Quincy,  and  related 
I    to   the   eminent    divines, 
'  Thomas    Shepard    and    John 
'   Norton.    On  account  of  deli- 
cate health  her  early  school- 
ing was    neglected,  but    she 
b^ame  acquainted  with  the 
best  English  literature,  and 
wrote  in  a  vigorous  and  often 
elegant   style.     In    1764    she 
^  married    John    Adams,    and 
'r  later  became  the  mother  of  a 
ABtaiii,  BKiTii  ADAHs.  daughter  and  three  sons.    She 
accompanied  her  husband  on 
diplomatic  trips  to  France  and  England,  and  after 
his  retirement  from  public  life  passed  the  remain- 
der of  her   days   in   the   part  of   Braintree,  Mass., 
called  Quincy,  where  she  died  Oct.  28, 1818. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Baker,  born  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  Jan.  U,  1834.  He  studied  natural  history  at 
Amherst  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
that  science  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  soon  after 
held  a  position  there  as  tutor  for  one  year.  Prom 
1838  to  1847  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Middlebury  College ;  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Jan,  19, 1853,  he  was  professor  of  zo&l< 
ogy  and  astronomy  at  Amherst  College,  which 
oflice  he  had  filled  for  six  years.  He  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  Contributions  to  Chronology,  and  also  of 
numerous  works  upon  the  geological  survey  of 
Vermont. 

ADAMS,  Chakleb  Francis,  diplomatist,  born  in 
Boston,  Aug.  18, 1807,  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1825,  and  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  never  practiced, 
however,  but  devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of  juris- 
prudence, international 


and 


finance.  From  1831  to 
1836  he  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in 
1858  the  republicans  of 
the  3rd  district  elected 
him  to  Congress.  Iti 
1860  he  was  re-elEvted, 
and  the  following  year 
be  was  appointed  to  fill  . 
a  position  that  both  his 
grandfather  and  father 
had  occupied  before 
him — minister  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Adams  re- 
turned to  tbe  United  States  in  1868  after  a  career 
cited  among  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  He  became  president  of  the  board 
of  overseers  of  Harvard  College  in  1869,  which  post 
he  occupied  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Boston,  Nov.  21, 1S86. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Fbancib,  Jr.,  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Boston,  May  27, 1838.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1856,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  through  the  civil  war  as 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  since  then  has 
been  connected  with  railroad  matters.    Id  1871  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  board  of  railroad  commiHsfon- 
ers  of  MasBacbuBetts  1  in  1S82,  a  memlier  of  the 
board  of  overeeera  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1S&4 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.    In  1S7I  he 

Enbliehed,  with  his  brother,  Chapters  of  Erie  and 
tker  Euayt,  and  later  a  valuable  book  on  rail- 
road accidents. 

ADAMS,  Crableb  Kkndall,  American  educator, 
born  in  Derby,  Vt.,  Jan.  34,  1835.  Removed  to 
Iowa  in  1855  and  entered  the  UniverMt^  of  Michi- 
gan, graduating^  therefrom  in  1361.  (or  several 
years  ne  was  assistant  professor  in  that  university, 
and  in  1868  was  elected  to  the  full  profeBSorabip  of 
historv.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Cornell  University  in  1881,  and  tour  years  later  be- 
came president  oi  the  university,  a  position  which 
he  still  holds.  He  is  the  author  of  Democracy 
and  Monarchj/  in  France  (1874)  and  a  Manual  of 
Historical  Ltterature  (1882),  and  has  written 
numerous  essays  on  historical  and  educational 
Bubjects. 

AUAMB,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  bom  at  Townsend,  Mass., 
Sept.  29, 1773,  and  was  a  graduate  at  Dartmouth. 
1797.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  political 
affairs  of  New  Hampshire,  was  well  known  as  an 
editor  and  physician  and  also  became  popular  as  an 
educator 'he  published  a  number  of  school  books, 
among  wnEch  waa  a  valuable  arithmetic.  He  died 
at  Eeene.  N.  H.,  June  8, 1864. 

ADAMS,  (].BoBos  Everett,  American  Congress- 
man, bom  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  June  18, 1340.  He  waa 
Eaduated  at  Harvard  in  1860,  studied  at  the  Dane 
>w  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  then  practiced. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  State  senate  in  1880. 
Two  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Forty- 
eightn  CongroBB  of  the  United  States,  and  received 
a  re-election  the  three  succeeding  terms. 

ADAMS,  Hannah,  first  American  authoress,  bom 
in  Medfield,  Mass^  in  1755.  She  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  an  early  ace  be- 
gan writing.  Her  principal  work  wbb  a  Vtew  of 
Eeligious  Opiniom,  published  in  1764,  in  which  she 

!;ave  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  relig- 
ons  of  the  world.  She  wrote  several  other  Iwoks, 
none  of  which  brought  her  great  pecuniary  profit. 

Jet  through  them  sae  secured  many  frienda.  She 
ied  in  Brookline,  Nov.  16, 1332,  and  was  buried  in 
Mount  Auburn,  the  first  person  whose  body  was 
placed  in  that  cemetery. 

ADAMS,  Henby  A.,  Jb.,  American  naval  ofilcer, 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1833.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Annapolis  Naval  School  in  1S49,  and  be- 
came a  passed  midshipman  In  I8&4.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  master  and  in  1856  lieuteQant. 
Later  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-com- 
mander, and  in  1866  aa  commander.  After  the  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher  be  received  the  encomium 
from  Admiral  Porter  in  his  official  despatch,  "  I 
recommend  the  promotion  of  Lieut.-Com.  H.  A. 
Adams,  without  whose  aid  we  should  have  been 
brought  to  a«tandstill  more  than  once.  He  volnn- 
toerMt  for  anything  and  everything."  In  1870  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard, 
where  he  has  since  remained. 

ADAMS,  Hsnav  Bbooks,  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  16, 1838.  He  was  a  sraduate  of  Harvard,  and 
was  private  secretary  to  his  father,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  when  minister  to  England.  He  became  as- 
sistant pToteSBor  of  history  at  Harvard  in  1870,  and 
edited  the  "  North  American  Review  "  from  1870  to 
1876. 

ADAMS,  Jabpeb,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Medway, 
Haas.,  in  1793.  He  waa  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. In  1810  he  liecame  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  that  institution,  which  position  he  held 
antil  1824,  when  he  became  president  of  Charles- 
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ton  College,  S.  C.  He  was  professor  of  geography, 
ethics,  etc.,  at  Weat  Point  In  1838-40.  He  died  Oct. 
25,  1841. 

ADAMS,  John,  LL.  D.,  was  an  eminent  classical 
teacher,  born  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  18, 1772. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1795.  He  pre- 
sideil  for  a  time  over  Plainfield  Academy  and  Ba- 
con Academy  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  becoming  prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1810. 
In  this  position  he  waa  very  succeBsful  until  the 
time  of  his  resignation  in  IR.'O.    Died  April  24, 1863. 

ADAMS,  John  Couch,  astronomer,  born  near 
Launceston  in  Cornwall,  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  attained 
the  honor  of  senior  wrangler,  and  became  a  mathe- 
matical tutor.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree  he 
made  observations  for  tlie  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus. 
Ijeverrler  commenced  researches  on  the  same  sub- 
ject a  little  iater,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  coming  to 
the  same  conclusions,  but  publishing  them  in  ad- 
vance of  Adams.  He  was  at  first  accorded  a  larger 
share  in  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 
The  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  however,  awarded 
them  equal  honors  in  1848.  In  1868,  Adams  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  St.  An- 
drew's, which  he  vacated  on  being  nominated  to  the 
Lowndean  professorship  of  astronomy,  Cambridge. 
He  has  made  important  researches  on  the  theory  of 
November  meteors,  and  as  to  the  secular  accelera- 
tion of  the  moon's  mean  motion. 

ADAMS,  John  R.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  in  1802,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1821.  He  taught  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  for  three  years,  and  subsequently  became 
pastor  of  various  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  of  New  York,  Maasachusetts  ana  Maine. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  5th 
Maine  and  121st  New  York  regiments.    Died  April 


itary  Academy.  He  was  assistant  engineer  of 
Stonington  and  Providence  R.  R,  in  1&12;  Norwich 
and  Worcester  R.R.18.S6- Western  R.R.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 1839;  Albanyand  Schenectadv  B.  R.  1842. 
He  has  also  been  engaged  in  several  Important 
hvdraullc  works.  He  served  with  credit  as  colonel 
of  the  67th  New  York  volunteers.  Since  then  he 
has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  city  of  Brookl;fn; 
past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers ;  member  of  New  York  Academy  of 
Science,  and  consulting  engineer  to  department  of 
public  works.  New  York. 

ADAMS,  Nehbhiah,  American  clergyman  and 
author,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1806.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  in  favor  of  slavery,  calling 
forth  many  unfavorable  comments  from  the  anti- 
slavery  press.    He  died  in  Salem,  Oct.  6, 1878. 

ADAMS,  Samuel,  American  military  surgeon, 
bom  in  Maine.  In  1863,  he  entered  the  Army  of 
tbe  Potomac  and  served  with  it  until  it  was  dis- 
banded. He  rose  from  the  rank  of  regimental  sur- 
geon to  that  of  medical  inspector  of  the  Ninth  army 
corps,  receiving  also  a  brevet  for  meritorious  con- 
duct at  the  capture  of  Petersburg.  During  one  of 
the  closing  battles.  Dr.  Adams  distinguished  him- 
self by  dressing  the  wounds  of  Gen.  Potter  between 
the  advanced  lines  of  the  combatants  and  under 
the  flreof  the  enemy.  Dr.  Adams's  last  days  were 
spent  in  Galveston,  Texas,  among  the  victims  of 
yellow  fever,  of  which  disease  he  died,  Sept.  9, 1807. 

ADAMS,  WrLLiAK,  an  English  navigator,  horn  at 
Gillingham  in  1575,  From  1600  to  1620,  the  date  of 
his  death,  he  was  resident  in  Japan,  where  he  waf 
regarded  with  unusual  favor  by  two  emperors. 
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ADAMS,  William,  born  in  1814.  an  Oxford  tutor 
and  clergyman,  auttior  of  The  Shadow  of  Ihe  Cro»s 
and  other  "  Sacred  Allegories."  He  died  at  Bon- 
chiuch,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Wight.  184S. 

ADAMS,    William,    U.    I>.,  JjL.    D.,    American 
clergyman,  born  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  25, 1807. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827,  etudied  theol- 
ogy at  Andover,  and  was  ordainedjaHtor  of  the  Con- 
eregatiotiai  church  in 
Brighton,  Mass.,  in 
1831.    He  took  charge 
of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian church  in 
rfew    York    oity    in 
1634,  and  became  mod- 
erator  of    the    new- 
Bchooi  general  asaem- 
bly  at  Washington  in 
1852.     In  1863  he  be- 
came pastor    ot    the 
*  Madison  Square  Pres- 
byterian church,  and 
in  1873  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the 
WILLIAM  ADAMS.  tJiiion  Theolof  loal 

seminary  in  New  York  city.  He  contribute  nu- 
merous articles  to  various  religious  magazines,  and 
wrot«  several  books,  the  principal  ones  being  The 
Tliree  GardenB,  Eden,  GethMniane  and  Paradise;  Con- 
vervitioiig  of  Jegut  Chritt  with  Repreientalii^e  Men;  and 
Thaidit^ving,  Memoriei  of  the  Day  and  Help)  to  the 
Habit.  He  died  at  Orange  Mountain,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
31, 1880, 

ADAMS,  William  Taylor  ("Oliver  Optic"), 
American  author,  born  in  Medway,  Mass.,  July  30, 
lfS2.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  school  teacher  in 
the  public.  BCbools  of  Boston,  for  fourteen  a.  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee  of  Dorchester,  and  for 
one  year  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  is  the 
author  of  over  a  dozen  novels  for  young  people,  two 
for  older  readers,  and  over  a  thousand  newspaper 
stories. 

ADAM'S  APPLE,  a  oommon  name  for  tho  projec- 
tion in  the  neck  formed  by  the  larger  extremity  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx.  It  was  so 
called  from  the  suc^estion  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
portion  of  the  forbidden  fruit  sticking  in  Adam's 
throat.  The  name  is  also  given  tO'  a  fruit^rodnced 
by  a  variety  of  the  lime,  having  a  depression  in  the 
surface,  which  the  Italian  peasants  call  the  mark  of 
Adam's  teeth.  Also  the  Forbidden  Fruit ;  the 
Shaddock. 

ADAM80N,  John,  an  English  historian,  was  bom 
in  1787.  His  Memoir  of  Camoent  appeared  in  1820, 
and  The  lUitory,  Antigvities  and  Literature  of  Portu- 
gal in  1842-16.    He  died  in  1855, 

ADAMSTHAL,  a  town  of  Moravia,  near  Brunn. 
It  is  a  popular  resort  for  tourists,  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fatnons  Regis-Kala  'cavern,  belong- 
ing to  the  great  system  of  curious  calcareous  cav- 
erns north  of  Brunn. 

,  ADANSONIA,  a  genus  of  the  order  Sterculiacem; 
the  Baobab.  Li nnteus  named  it  in  honor  of  Adanson, 
the  botanist.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  sioipledecidu- 
ous  calyx,  a  very  long  style,  witli  numerous  stig- 
mas, and  a  woody  capsule  containing  a  farinaceous 
pulp.  Only  one  species  is  known,  commonly  called 
the  monkey-bread  tree,  a  native  of  the  tropical 
portion  of  West  Africa,  now  introduced  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  It  is  the  largest  known  tree,  not 
attaining  a  great  height,  but  exceeding  all  trees  in 
thickness.  Ita  trunk  is  from  20  to  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter, branches  60  to  70  feet  lonp,  and  often  as  thick 
as  stems  of  large  trees,  forming  a  hemispherical 
head  of  120  to  1^  feet  in  diameter.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  eaten  with  or 


without  sugar.  The  expressed  juice  mixed  with 
sugar  is  much  esteemed  as  a  beverage,  verv  re- 
freshing, effectual  in  quenching  the  thirst,  ana  val- 
uable in  purtrid  and  pestilential  fevers. 

ADAR,  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  year.  Corre- 
sponds with  parts  of  February  and  March, 

ADDAX  (Lat,  ^ddua),  a  river  of  Lombard y,  ris- 
ing in  the  Khietian  Alps  above  Barmio,  It  form- 
erly bounded  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the 
duchy  of  Milan, 

ADDEMIRI,  or  Al-Damiri,  otherwise  known  as 
Kbmal-ed-Din,  a  celebrated  Arabian  naturalist, 
historian  and  biographer,  was  bom  in  Egypt  about 
1350,  and  died  about  1405,  The  best  known  of  his 
numerous  works  is  The  Lives  of  Living  Creaturf». 

ADDINGTON,  Isaac,  a  distinguished  colonial 
patriot,  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan,  22,  1645.  Upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  clerk  of 
the  Council  ot  Safety.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  council,  which 
oDice  he  held  from  1690  till  his  death,  March  19, 
1716, 

ADDISCOMBE,  town  in  Surrey,  near  Croyden, 
The  East  India  Company  established  a  college 
there  for  cadets  in  1812,  which  was  sold  in  18G1. 

ADDISON,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of 
New  York,  on  the  Canisteo  River,  about  tliirty 
miles  west  of  Elmira,  is  the  seat  of  Addison  Acad- 
emy and  Union  School. 

ADDISON,  Thouab,  physician,  was  bom  near 
Newcastle  in  1793.  He  received  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  settled  in  London,  and  in  1837 
became  physician  to  Guy's  hospital.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  "pneumonia  and  phthisis,  and  was 
the  discoverer  oi  what  has  since  been  known  as 
Addison's  Disease.  He  also  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
poisons  and    female  diseases.     He  died    2Uth  of 

AD't)IsdN'8  DISEASE.     See  Supbabenal  Cap- 

AD  EL  Pin  A,     flower-stamens    col- 
lected in  a  bundle ;  the  prefixes  nion,  ^ 
di,  etc.,  mark  whether  there  is  one 
bundle  or  more. 

ADEMPTION,     in     its    most    im- 
portant sense,  denotes  what  is  called 
satisfaction  in  the  law  of   England; 
viz.,  that  when  a  testator  is  owing  a 
debt,  or  has  promised  to  pay  a  pro- 
vision in  a  marriage  contract,  if  he     *»"*»"■ 
gives    a  legacy   to  the  creditor    or    person    en- 
titled under  the  contract,    that    may  be   taken 
to    extinguish    the    debt,    or    to    discharge    the 
provision.     Ademption   also   means   that   if  a,  tes- 
tator   bequeathes    a  specific  article  or  property, 
and  before  his  death  the  article  or  property  is  de- 
stroyed or  totally  changed  in  character,  either  by 
the  act  ot    the  testator  or  otherwise,  then    the 
legatee  gets  nothing.     Various  rules  have  been 
stated  on  the  subject  ot  ademption,  but  the  courts 
endeavor  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  tes- 

ADEN  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  about  100  miles  east  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It 
forms  an  important  coaling  station  on  the  highway 
to  the  East,  and  is  being  strongly  fortified.  The 
settlement  includes  Little  Aden,  a  peninsula  very 
similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town 
of  Shaikh  Othman,  on  the  mainland,  with  the  Til- 
lages of  Imad  Hiswa  and  Bir  Jabir.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance  to  tb« 
Red  Sea,  and  is  suhject  to  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment. "The  government  is  administerea  by  a 
political  resident,  wbo  is  also  commander  of  the 
troops.    Gross  revenue  (1888),  174,630  rupees. 
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Area,  70  square  miles ;  of  Ferim  Ave  squBre  milps. 
Population,  ^,711.  Imports  2,8&l,242(.  (409,357/. 
from  Great  Britain);  exports,  2h'J16;W3;.  (170.*74i. 
to  Great  Britain).  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
(mainly  passenger  steamers),  4,300,000.  No  public 
debt. 

Chief  exports:  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins, 
piece  goods,  tobacco.  Chiei  imports :  Cotton  twist, 
piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco.  Aden 
itself  is  non<productive,  and  the  trade  is  a  purelj 
transhipment  one,  except  that  (227,040^)  from  the 
interior  of  Arabia. 

The  Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  opposite  Aden, 
administered  b;  a  political  aeeut  ana  consul  sub- 
ordinate to  Aden,  and  exteoding  from  Bas  Jibute 
E.  long.  43°  IS'  round  by  Cape  Guardafui  and  south 
to  Rob  Hafun.  The  natives  are  Mohammedans. 
Gross  revenue  (1888),  187,940  rupees.  The  chief 
port  is  Berbera,  due  south  of  Aden,  whence  cattle 
and  excellent  sheep  are  obtained  in  great  numbers, 
and  teom  which  port  also  are  exported  the  major- 
ity of  the  gums,  hides,  coffee,  etc.  Other  ports  are 
Bulbar,  Zulia  and  Karam.  Imports,  1887-88,  3,3a),- 
210  rupees;  exports,  6,812,910  rupees.  The  first 
three  ports  are  lortified. 

The  Island  of  Socotra,  off  the  cost  of  Africa,  and 
the  Euria  Muria  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
are  also  attached  to  Aden.  Area  of  the  former, 
3,000  square  miles ;  population,  4,000.  It  was  at- 
tached to  Great  Britain  by  treaty  with  the  sultan 
in  1876,  and  formally  annexed  in  1886.  Chief  prod- 
ucts, aloes;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goate  are  plentiful. 
The  Kuria  Muria  Islands,  five  in  number,  were 
ceded  by  the  sultan  of  Muscat  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  the  Ked  Sea  cable.  The  group  is  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  guano  collection. 

ADENITIS  (Gr.  aden,  "a  gland")  and  Anobio- 
LGUciTis  (Gr.  angextyn,  "a  vessel,"  Uukxn,  "white"), 
terms  employed  in  medicine  to  indicate  respect- 
ively inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In 
most  cases  the  vessels  and  glands  are  simulta- 
neously affected.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
such  inflammation  ma^  occar  internally ;  but  it  is 
only  observed  in  the  living  subject  in  connection 
with  the  skin,  or  an  ulcerated  surface,  and  is  most 
common  in  the  arm,  the  hand  being  the  part  most 
exposed  to  injury.  It  is  usually  caused  by  an  open 
wound,  as  a  puncture  or  cut,  becoming  infected  by 
some  poisonous  matter  from  without.  The  inflam- 
mation invariably  extends  towards  the  trunk. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  attending  an  acute 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
are  often  severe. 

ADENOCELE  (Gr.  aden,  a  gland,  and  iefe,  a 
tumor),  or  Aubno-Sarcoma,  terms  employed  in 
surgery  for  a  kind  of  growth  in  the  femde  'breast, 
closely  resembling  the  breast  tissue. 

ADEPT,  from  aaeptu*, "  having  attained,"  was  for- 
merly applied  to  those  alchemists  who  professed 
and  were  supposed  to  have  discovered  "  the  great 
secret  "of  the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals 
intogold. 

ADET,  PiBRRt  AtracBTB,  a  French  chemist,  bom 
at  Nevers  in  1763.  Hecame  to  the  United  States  as 
envoy  from  the  French  Directory  in  1796;  return- 
ing abruptly  in  1797,  alleging  that  the  American 
government  had  become  guilty  of  a  violation  of  its 
neutrality.    He  died  in  1832. 

ADHESION :  in  pathology,  a  union  between  two 
surfaces  of  a  livine  body  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated. In  the  healing  of  wounds  it  is  usually  a 
beneflcial  process,  though  sometimes  causing  de- 
formity. After  injuries  to  jointB,forexample, adhe- 
sion frequently  takes  place  between  the  injured 
structures  and  those  adjoining,  causing  subsequent 


stiffness.  Adhesion  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  serous  and  synovial  membranes. 

ADIABENE,  a  district  of  Assyria,  between  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Zab  rivers. 

ADI  GRAUTH,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs. 

ADIPIC  ACID  is  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  oxalic 
series,  and  is  obtained  by  the  oxidizing  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid,  spermaceti,  and  other 
fatty  bodies.  The  name  is  derived  from  Latin 
adipt,  fat. 

ADIKONDACK  PARK.  A  project  long  enter- 
tained for  creating  a  great  park  out  of  the  extensive 
forest  region  known  asthe  Adirondack  mountains  in 
the  northeaHtern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
recently  taken  practical  shape.  A  park  association 
has  been  organized  to  induce  the  State  to  purchase 
from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  of  acres  to  be  held  in 
perpetuity  as  a  State  park.  The  State  already  owns 
in  that  region  about  800,000  acres. 

ADJECTIVE,  a  name  of  one  of  the  classes  into 
which  grammarians  have  divided  words.  Lan- 
guageii  differ  much  in  the  manner  of  using  adjec- 
tives. In  England  and  America  the  usual  place 
for  an  adjective  is  before  a  noun ;  in  German  also, 
but  in  French  and  Italian  they  come  after. 

ADJOUIINMENT,  postponement  till  another 
time ;  especially  applied  to  legislative  bodies. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL  is  a  military  staff  offi- 
cer ranking  in  the  British  army  as  a  general ;  in 
the  United  States  service  as  a  brigadier-general. 
He  is  the  or^an  through  whom  the  commanding 

General  receives  communication  and  Issues  or* 
ers.  Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
also  adjutant-generals  whose  duties  are  similar 
with  respect  to  the  militia.  The  assistant,  an  offi- 
cial auxiliary  to  the  father-general  of  the  Jesuits, 
is  often  erroneously  called  adjutant-general. 

ADLER,  Fblix,  an  American  author  and  orator, 
and  founder  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  was 
born  in  Alzey,  Germany,  Aug,  13,  1861,  and  edu< 
catedin  New  York, Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  Heoo- 
cupied  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature 
in  Cornell  University  between  1874  and  the  organ- 
izatioQ,  in  New  York,  in  1876,  of  the  new  religious 
society  of  which  he  is  the  hesid. 

ADLER,  Nathan  Marcus,  chief  rabbi,  was  bom 
at  Hanover  in  1803.  He  was  chief  rabbi  of  Olden- 
burg in  1829,  of  Hanover  in  1830,  and  of  the  united 
congregations  of  the  British  empire  in  1S45.  Her- 
man, BOS  of  the  preceding,  was  oorn  in  Hanover  in 
1S39.  He  became  principal  of  the  Jews'  College  in 
London  in  1863,  and  has  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  defense  of  his  co-religionists  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Cenntury"  and  else- 
where, and  by  his  earlier  reply  to  Colenso's  criti- 
cism on  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  to  Max  Miiiler, 
entitled,  It  Judaiim  a  Mutionary  Failkr  In  1881-52 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  victims  of  persecution 
in  Russia,  and  visited  the  colonies  of  Russian  refu- 
gees in  the  Holy  Land. 

ADLER,  Salvius,  famous  Swedish  ambassador, 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1590-1662.) 

ADLERBETH,  Gudvuvd  Goran,  Swedish  author, 
bom  in  1751.  He  wrote  tragedies  on  historical  sub- 
jects, and  translated  Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid. 

ADLERCREUTZ,  Carl  Johan,  count,  Swedish 

fenerai.  He  took  action  to  arrest  King  Gustavus 
V,  thus  gaining  great  favor  with  tne  people. 
Bom  1757 ;  died  18lS 

ADLERSPARKE,  Gborob,  Swedish  statesman 
and  author,  born  March  28,  1760.  He  joined  the 
army  in  1775,  and  continued  in  it  until  1794,  when 
he  resigned,  but  entered  again  in  1808  and  served 
until  1824.  He  published  works  on  economic,  his- 
torical and  military  subjeots.    Died  Sept.  23, 1636. 
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ADLERSPAREE.  Karl  Adgust,  Swedish  poet, 
born  June  7,  ISIO.  He  wrote  under  the  pen-name 
of  "  Albano,"  and  gained  a  reputation  through  his 
hiatorical  writings.    He  died  \fa;  6, 1862. 

AD  LIBITUM  is  a  musical  term  implying  that  a 
part  BO  marked  may  be  performed  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  performer.  An  accompaniment  to 
music  so  marked  must  strictlv  follow  the  time  of 
the  principal  performer.  Ad  Libitiim  also  fre- 
quent); means  that  a  part  for  a  particular  instru- 
ment may  be  played  or  left  out  entirely. 

ADMINI8TRATI0N :  in  politics,  the  executive 
government  of  a  State ;  in  England  a[)plied  more 
especially  to  the  ministry.  In  law,  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  administrator. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  law,  ia  one  who  adminis- 
ters; one  who  is  commisstoDed  b;  a  surrogate's, 
probate,  or  orphans   court  to  take  charge  of  the 

Cde,  chattels  and  credits  of  one  dying  intestate, 
some  of  the  States  his  jurisdiction  is  not  limited 
to  personal  property,  but  extends  to  the  realty  as 
well.  The  duty  of  an  administrator  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  an  executor,  and  consists  generally  in 
collecting  and  paying  debts  and  distributins  the 
surplus  among  the  next  of  kin.  The  administra- 
tor is  usually  selected  from  the  near  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  although  sometimes,  when  the  appli- 
cation for  administration  is  made  bf  creditors,  one 
of  the  latter  receives  the  appointment.  There  is, 
also,  in  some  jurisdictions,  a  public  officer,  called 

fiubiic  administrator,  who  is  authorized  to  admin- 
Bter  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate  and 
leaving  no  relatives  qualified  to  perform  the  duties. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  I  p.  164. 
ADMIRALITY  DEVITS,  a  revenue  arising  from 


port  in  ignorance  that  hostilities  havecommenced ; 
also  from  the  proceeds  of  wrecks,  and  goods  of  pi- 
rates. 

ADMISSIONS,  certain  concessions  which  are  used 
in  law  as  evidence  against  the  party  making  them, 
or  against  his  partners  or  his  heirs. 

ADOBE,  a  sort  of  brick  which  is  sun-dried  in- 
stead of  being  burnt.  They  are  used  in  Mexico, 
Texas  and  Central  America  for  building  purposes, 
and  their  durability  is  unlimited  provided  the  rain 
and  frost  are  not  too  severe.  This  fact  is  well  at- 
tested by  the  ruins  of  Assyria,  where  adobe  was  the 
chief  material  used  in  masonry.  The  adobes  are 
usually  made  near  the  site  where  the  building  for 
which  they  are  intended  is  to  be  erected.  Any  cneap 

Srade  of  clay  is  used,  and  water  is  added  until  it 
ecomes  a  thick  mud.  It  is  then  moulded  into 
cakes  of  uniform  size,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  Should  twenty-four  hours  of  heavy  rain  fall 
on  the  unfinished  bricks  they  would  probably  be 
rendered  worthless  for  building  purposes,  while 
much  longer  exposure  would  entirely  destroy  the 
blocks. 

ADONIC  VERSE,  a  combination  of  a  dactyl  and 
spondee,  or  a  dactyl  and-  a  trochee,  especially 
adapted  to  lively  poetry. 

ADONAI,  a  Hebrew  name  for  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. It  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  com- 
bined with  the  plural  of  adon,  "  lord.  Adonai  is 
pronounced  by  the  Jews  in  Scripture  reading 
wherever  the  name  Jhoh  occurs  in  the  text. 

ADOKI,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Madras.  Pop- 
ulation. 22,441.    The  chief  industry  is  weaving. 

ADRIAN,  a  manufacturing  city  of  Michigan, 
county  seat  of  Lenawee  county,  Is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Raisin,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  It  has  a  fine  water-power  and 
many  important  manufactures,  principally  that  of 
cars  for  steam  and  street  railroads.    Notable  feat- 


ures of  Adrian  are  its  costly  Masonic  temple, 
opera-house,  and  mineral  springs.  Adrian  is  the 
seat  of  Adrian  College.  Population,  in  1870,  8,438; 
1880,  7,849;  in  1890,  9,239. 

ADRIAN.  Wall  of,  was  a  defensive  wall,  about 
eight  feet  tnick  by  twelve  feet  in  height,  provided 
with  watch-towers,  and  extending  fron  the  Tyne  to 
Solway  Firth,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles.  It  was 
built  as  a  defense  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots 
and  Pictg  into  the  north  of  England,  and  was 
named  after  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ADRAMYTI,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  Mitylene.  It  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  olive  groves.    Population,  6,000. 

S.DULLAMITE8.  The  attempt  to  extend  the 
franchise  made  in  England  in  1866  by  the  Kovern- 
ment  of  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  led  many 
of  the  Whigs  to  secede  from  the  Liberal  leaders 
and  vote  with  the  Conservatives.  The  designation 
of  AduUamilei  was  fastened  on  the  new  party  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Bright  having  likened  them  to 
the  political  outlaws  who  took  refuge  with  David 
in  tse  cave  of  Adullam. 

ADULTERATION  is  the  use,  in  the  production 
of  any  article  represented  ae  genuine,  of  in- 
gredients which  are  cheaper  and  of  an  Inferior 
quality.  The  objects  of  employing  the  different 
materials  in  the  adulteration  of  food  may  be  said 
to  be  three  in  number :  First,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  dearer 
article ;  as,  tor  example,  when  water  is  added  to 
milk  or  whiskey,  or  when  chickory  is  added  to 
coffee.  Second,  to  alter  or  Improve  its  appear- 
ance' as  in  the  case  of  the  addition  of  certain 
metallic  compounds  to  preserve  fruits  or  vegeta- 
bles, or  of  the  addition  of  alum  to  bread.  Third, 
to  increase  its  pungency  or  alter  its  flavor ; 
as  when  pepper  is  added  to  ginger.  The  excuses 
which  have  at  different  times  been  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation of  adulteration  are  numerous,  and  In 
some  cases  even  plausible.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
many  articles  of^  food  are  prepared  and  sold  in 
an  adulterated  form  in  obedience  to  the  public 
tast«.  It  is  asserted  that  some  forms  of  admixture 
are  quite  allowable,  since  the^  are  undoubtedly 
improvements,  and  that  certain  things  must  be 
mixed  with  others  in  order  to  insure  their 
preservation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however, 
that  any  one  informed  on  the  subject  could 
prefer  an  article  owing  its  pleasing  appearance 
to  the  addition  of  poisonous  substances.  As  to 
admixtures  being  improvements,  this  is  of  course 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  it  is  worthy  o( 
cons  icie  rat  ion  in  this  connection  that  the  articles 
which  are  added  by  way  of  improvement  are 
always  very  much  cheaper  than  the  articles  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  improved.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  that  admixture  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  certain  articles,  if  this  la 
true  at  all,  it  is  true  of  very  few  articles  indeed. 
Notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  for  prevent- 
ing the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  the  practice  is 
still  of  regrettably  frequent  occurrence,  many 
articles  being  habitually  sold  in  a  form  far  from 
pure.  Among  the  more  important  substances 
which  are  habitually  sold  in  an  impure  condition 
may  be  mentioned  milk,  bread,  coffee,  cocoa, 
butter,  sugar,  tea,  oatmeal,  and  various  spices. 
Drugs  are  extensively  adulterated,  and  there  is  a 
long  list  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  commerce 
which  are  frequently  rendered  almost  worthless  by 
admixture.    See  Bntannica,  Vol.  I,  pp.  167-177. 

ADULTERY,  the  criminal  sexual  lutercourae  of 
a  married  man  with  one  who  is  not  his  wife,  or  of  a 
married  woman  with  one  who  is  not  her  husband, 
is,  in  the  English  law,  a  spiritual,  not  a  temporal 
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offense,  and  is  therefore  left  to  the  action  of  the 
apfritual  courts.  By  the  common  law  a  civil  action, 
niown  as  an  action  for  criminal  converaation,  may 
be  brought  by  a  husband  against  him  who  commits 
adultery  with  his  wife.  Adultery  is  a  ground,  by 
statutory  enactment,  ot  absolute  divorce.  In  some 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  the  English  law 
prevails;  in  others,  adultery  is  a  crime.  In  this 
country  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  adultery 
vari<>s  with  local  statutes..  Sometimes  it  charac- 
terizes Che  act  of  the  unmarried  participator  who 
has  the  intercourse  with  one  who  is  married. 
Adullery,  as  here  spoken  of,  is  often  called  single 
adulterr;  double  adultery  being  unlawful  inter- 
course between  two  married  persons.  See  Britan- 
rica.  Vol.  I,  p.  177. 

ADVAITA  is  a  Hindoo  term  used  to  denote  a 
doctrine  of  Hindoo  philosophy  according  to  which 
Brahma  is  the  only  existence,  the  universe  being 
merely  an  emanation  from  this  World  Spirit.  This 
doctrine  received  its  highest  development  in  the 
eighth  century. 

AD  VALOHEM,  a  customs  duty  levied  upon  the 
estimated  value  of  goods  without  regard  to  weight, 
size  or  number. 

ADVANCEMENT,  a  legal  term  referring  to 
money  given  to  a  child  in  expectation  of  a  future 
division,  and  to  l:>e  deducted  from  that  child's  share 
of  the  divided  estate.  Expenditure  for  the  child's 
maintenance  and  education  is  not    an  advance- 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  Society  for 
THE,  a  British  association  founded  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
and  others,  in  IS31.  A  similar  society  was  formed 
In  the  I'nited  States,  in  1847. 

ADVENTISTS,  Second,  a  religious  sect  of 
America,  originally  followers  of  William  Miller, 
who  look  for  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
commencement  of  the  millennium.  The  first  date 
set  for  the  advent  was  in  October,  1S42.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  set  a  later  date,  which 
has  since  been  repeatedly  changed.  Notwith. 
standing  this  series  of  disappointments  they  have 
Steadily  increased  in  number.  The  sect  is  aivided 
into  several  branches,  differing  somewhat  in  l)elief. 
The  Seventh-day  Adventists  set  no  time  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  A  large  portion  of  the  evangel- 
ical churches  have  ot  late  years  taken  a  deciaed 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  premillennial  coming 
of  Christ — particularly  dating  from  the  convention 
called  by  Dr.  Tyng,  of  Kew  York  city,  a  few  years 
ago — who  likewise  set  no  time,  but  believe  that  the 
six  days  of  one  thousand  years  each  are  nearly 
ended,  and  thus  that  the  seventh,  or  millennial, 
will  soon  dawn.and  with  it  look  for  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

ADVERSE  POSSESSION :  in  law,  the  possession 
of  real  property  avowedly  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  another,  so  as  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  seizin. 
Adverse  possession  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
will  defeat  the  title  of  the  real  owner,  and  vest  it 
in  the  party  maintaining  such  possession.  But 
to  produce  this  result  such  adverse  possession 
t  have  been  actual,  uninterrupted,  visible,  and 


entirely  distinct,  hostile  to,  and 

ADVERTISEMENT,   a  word  which 


rived  tl 


igh  that  of  the  real  o 


through  the  French,  from  the  I.atin  adverlere,  is 
now  seldom  used  in  its  general  sense  of  any 
proclamation  or  notification — as,  for  example,  by  the 
town-crier  or  street  bell-ringer — hut  denotes  more 
particularly  a  printed  announcement  of  any  kind; 
especially  a  paid  notice  in  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  or  public  print.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  I, 
p.  177. 


ADVERTISING  is  a  broad  term— including,  as 

it  does,  any  effort  to  give  notoriety  to  facts.  More 
strictly  speaking,  or  to  confine  tne  subject  to  its 
most  important  branch,  newspaper  and  periodical 


in  the  United  States,  as  to  command  the  efforts  and 
skilled  help  of  men  of  a  literary,  clerical  and  effic- 
utive  turn  of  mind.  It  may  bo  looked  at  from 
three  different  standpoints:  that  of  the  advertiser 
who  spends  his  money  in  making  known  the  merits 
of  his  goods,  that  of  the  periodical  which,  spreads 
the  news,  and  that  of  the  middle-man  or  advertis- 
injg  agent  who  stands  between  them.  Newspaper 
advertising  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  in- 
telliBence  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  facilities  of  printing  which  have 
increased  so  wondrously  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
To-day  a  manufacturer  of  some  article  adapted  to 
universal  use  sits  down  and  reckons  what  propor- 
tion of  profit  there  is  in  the  goods  he  manufactures 
and  he  computes  his  advertising  c<tpenses  accord- 
ingly. The  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  patent  medicines,  usually 
spend  more  money  than  any  oilier  class  ot  adver- 
tisers. There  are  several  in  the  United  Stalfs  to- 
day who  are  spending    nearly  a  million    dollars 


rery  year.    A  writer  in  a  recent  numlier  of "  I'rint- 

^S  Ink"  quoted  his  advertii^ing  expenni^a  for  the 

r  which  had  just  closed  at  date  of  writing  at 


(927,000.  The  large  percentage  of  profit  on  patent 
medicines  makes  it  possible  to  spend  a  large 
amount  to  procure  the  sale  of  every  package  or 
bottle.  This  is  the  course  generally  taken  by  such 
advertisers,  and  the  expense  of  printer's  ink  is  the 
largest  item  in  the  expense  column  of  their  busi- 

Of  coarse  this  newspaper  and  periodical  advertis- 
ing is  supplemented  by  all  the  other  methods  of 
making  their  goods  known  to  the  buying  commu- 
nity. The  cost  of  advertising  differs  in  different 
countries.  The  United  States  is  the  most  costly 
place  for  advertising  in  the  world.  English  period- 
icals are  probably  the  next  most  coKtfy.  The  rates 
of  advertising  in  different  periodicals  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  circulation  and  also  according  to  the 
class  of  people  among  whom  they  circulate. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  recent  vears  skill  in 
writing  advertisements  as  well  as  knack  in  ar- 
rangement and  art  in  illustrating  have  l)een 
brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection. 
The  wise  and  successful  advertiser  is  always  striv- 
ing to  make  his  announcements  more  attractive 
than  the  other  letter  press  of  the  periodical  in 
which  his  advertisement  appears.  Good  work  in 
this  department  brings  more  remuneration  than 
almost  any  other  form  of  literary  or  artistic  work, 
for  men  will  have  bright  ideas  with  which  to  clothe 
— and  sometimes  conceal — their  advertising  mo- 
tives. All  sorts  of  devices  are  used  to  attract  or 
distract  the  attention,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
margin  of  profit  almost  entirely  determines  the 
amount  of  expenditure,  .and  miscalculations  in 
reference  to  this  are  constantly  leading  to  over- 
advertising  and  to  conseijuent  failure.  Despite  the 
fact  that  so  many  thousands  are  constantly  using 
the  periodicals  to  promctte  and  sell  their  goods, 
it  is  still  true  that  if  one  has  an  excellent  article 
for  sale,  and  will  skillfully  and  judiciously  expend 
a   sufficient   amount  of   money  in   advertising,  he 

Advertising  is  fast  coming  to  !>e  the  exclusive 
source  of  profit  to  the  newspapers  and  other  period- 
icals. The  competition  has  brolieht  the  price  to 
the  reader  of  the  various  periodicals  to  such  a  point 
that  there  is  practically  no  profit  in  the  eubscrip' 
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tion  or  sales  list,  and  therefore  the  greatest  energy 
ia  coDBtantlj  being  put  forth  by  publishers  to  ob- 
tBiD  as  large  an  amount  of  advertising  as  possible 
at  the  best  possible  prices.  This  gives  the  adver- 
tiser an  advantage  in  that  the  papers  seek  him 
rather  than  lie  the  papers.  Owinz  to  this  tact 
partially  there  is  no  standard  price  in  advertising, 
anH  each  publisher  tries  to  make  his  paper  as 
attractive  as  possible.  Space  is  charged  for  by  the 
line  (agate  or  nonpareil  generally ),  by  the  inch,  and 
by  the  page  and  fractions  of  a  page.  One  of  the  most 
popular  publications  at  the  present  time  is  the  large 
and  influential  monthly  magazine ;  some  of  them 
having  frequently  published  over  a  hundred  pages' 
ol  advertisements  in  one  issue.  Prices  in  the  stand- 
ard magazines  vary  from  a  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  page  per  time,  and  of  course  dis- 
counts from  these  prices  are  allowed  for  frequency 
of  insertion.  It  is  easily  seen  from  these  ngures 
what  the  revenue  from  advertising  must  be  to 
some  of  these  large  magazines.  Weekly  period- 
icals of  general  circulation  as  well  as  those  of  local 
Interest  are  still  favorite  mediums  for  advertising. 
and  they  too  derive  a  ver^  large  proportion  oi 
their  income  from  advertisements.  The  daily 
papers  in  the  important  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  very  costly  to  the  advertiser,  many  of  them 
charging  a  double  price  for  anything  in  the  shape 
of  large  t^pe  or  illustration.  This  springs  from 
an  Increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  papers 
not  to  use  large  and  black  type,  and  any  one  that 
wants  such  special  prominence  must  pay  for  it  over 
and  above  tne  price  of  simple  announcements. 
There  are  ]>apers  In  New  York  city  whose  profits 
from  advertising  in  one  year  reach  nearly  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

As  hinted  above,  periodioals  charge  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  circulation,  and  frequently 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  magazine  as 
well.  Even  when  the  quantity  is  comparatively 
small  the  quality  is  so  choice  as  to  command  a 
much  higher  price.  By  Quality  is  meant  the  wealth 
or  bajina  power  of  the  class  of  people  who  read  a 
^ven  publication.  As  an  example  of  cost,  a  four 
mch  miigle  column  advertisement  can  be  inserted 
in  a  hundred  of  the  best  daily  papers  in  the  ITnited 
States,  one  time,  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  advertieing  in  a  large  and 
expensive  way  in  order  to  cover  the  United  States 
is  a  matter  of  discrimination  and  judgment  even 
mors  than  a  question  of  securing  the  lowest  possi- 
ble rates ;  for  if  a  man  has  a  thousand  dollar  article 
to  sell,  and  advertises  it  in  periodicals  which  circu- 
late among  people  who  rarely  have  more  than  a 
dollar  to  spend  at  a  time,  he  throws  his  money  into 
the  air  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Here  is  where  the  skill,  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  advertising  agent  appear.  There  are  many 
of  these  agencies  in  al!  the  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, whose  business  it  is  to  take  a  sum  of  money 
which  the  advertiser  wishes  to  spend  and  to  so 
apportion  it  to  the  different  periodicals  which  are 
likely  to  be  profitable  to  him  as  to  bring  the  best 
results.  This  service  is  remunerated  by  a  system 
of  commissions,  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  It  is  his  business  to  secure 
the  very  best  positions  from  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals;  to  know  their  lowest  rates  and  all 
their  peouliaritiea.  One  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  advertising  agent  and  other  middle-men 
is  that  tlie  advertising  agent  has  to  become  finan- 
cially responsible  for  the  advertiser.  The  period- 
icals look  to  him  for  prompt  and  regular  payment. 
For  this  guarantee  of  the  account  as  well  as  for 
representing  the  paper  faithfully  to  the  advertiser 
the  various  periodicals  allow  an  agent's  commis- 


sion. Agents  also  aid  the  advertiser  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  advertisements,  and  much  care  and 
attention  is  given  to  a  change  in  advertisements 
from  time  to  time  in  order  that  new  matter  may 
attract  new  buyers. 

ADVOCATES,  Faculty  of,  in  Scotland.  The 
profession  has  existed  in  Scotland  from  a  very 
early  time,  a  statute  being  passed  in  1424  for  se- 
curing the  assistance  of  advocates  to  the  poor. 
Though  existing  as  a  profession,  there  was  no 
society  formed  until  the  institution  of  the  College 
of  Justice  in  1532.  The  faculty  was  at  one  time  a 
highly  aristocratic  institution,  but  is  now  recruited 
from  all  classes  of  society.  Two  examinations  are 
imoosed  on  candidates  for  admission — one  in  gen- 
eral scholarship,  the  other  in  law.  An  advocate  is 
entitled  to  plead  in  every  court  in  Scotland,  civil, 
ecclesiastical  or  criminaC,  superior  or  inferior;  and 
also  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  supreme 
judges  of  Scotland  and  principal  judges  are 
always,  and  the  sheriff-substitutes  generally, 
selected  from  the  bar, 

ADVOCATES'  LIBRARY,  a  library  belonging  to 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinbu»;h.  It  was 
established  in  1682  by  Bir  George  l^keniie,  of 
Rosehaugh.  By  the  lirst  Copyrignt  act,  passed  in 
1709,  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  copy  of  every 
book  entered  at  Stationers'  HaU  was  conferred  on 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  the  privilege  is  still 
retained  by  them.  The  nnmber  of  volumes  in  the 
library  is  about  305,000,  and  there  are  about 
3,000  volumes  of  MSS.  Although  the  library  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  it  Is 
open  to  all  engaged  in  literary  work ;  and  so  liberal 
Is  the  administration  that  It  is  practically  the 
public  library  of  Scotland. 

ADVOCATUS  DIABOLI,  "the  devil's  advocate," 
a  name  given  in  the  Romish  church  to  a  person 
appoint^  to  state  all  possible  objections  to  a  can- 
didate for  canonization.  He  is  in  opposition  to  the 
advocalui  Dei,  "God's  advocate,"  wno  undertakes 
the  defense.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  one  who 
brings  forward  malicious  accusations. 

jEDON,  wife  of  ZethuB  of  Thebes,  who,  accord' 
ing  to  Greek  mythology,  was  changed  into  a 
nightingale  as  punishment  for  crime. 

2EIHJI,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Gaul  at  the  time  of 
Cfssar's  arrival,  in  58  a.  c.  Their  territory'  lay  bft. 
tween  the  rivers  Liger  and  Arar;  chief  town, 
Bibraete.  They  formed  an  alliance  with  C^sar, 
who  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  Ariovistus,  but 
joined  the  other  Gauls  under  Vercingetorix  in  the 
final  struggle  for  independence.  After  his  victory 
Cfesar  treated  them  with  leniency  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  alliance. 

.*;GIDIUS  COLONNA,  prior-general  of  the  Au- 
guatinlan  order,  1292;  tutor  to  Philip  the  Fair; 
Archbishop  of  Bourges,  1296.  Born  at  Rome  1247; 
died  131 G. 

^GINA,  GcLi-  OF,  part  of  the  £gean  Sea, 
where  lie  the  islands  of  jEgina  and  Satamis. 

^GINETAN  SCULPTURES.  The  small  island 
of  ^gina  holds  a  very  important  position  in  the 
history  of  Grecian  art.  What  was  usually  called 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  but  in  later 

J  ears  believed  to  nave  been  a  temple  of  Fallas,  or 
Iinerva,i8nowinruins.  Amongtheseveryruinsa 
number  of  statues  were  excavated  by  a  company  of 
Danes,  Germans  and  Englishmen.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  Louis  in  1811,  at  that  time  Grown  Prince 
of  Bavaria.  They  are  the  most  remarkable  orna- 
ments of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 

.J3GIBA,  ancient  Grecian  city ;  one  of  twelve 
forming  the  Athenian  oon federation,  noted  for 
numerous  and  elaborate  temples.  Its  site  is 
doubtful. 
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£GllTKf,  city  of  Greece,  capital  of  Acbsean 
confederation,  337  b.  c.  Visited  by  an  earthquake 
Id  1817. 

MGLE.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe  order 
of  Aarantiaeea.  It  has  a  flve-toothed  calyx,  linear 
elongate  muoronate  anthers  and  a    many-eelled 

MGEL  MARMELOS,  or  Bhbl,  is  a  fruit  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Auranttacea:,  growing  in  India, 
Tbe  fruit,  otherwise  called  golden  apple  and  Ben- 
gal quince,  is  aromatic,  irregular  in  form  and  from 
five  to  nine  inches  in  diameEer.  Tbe  rind  pro- 
duces a  yellow  dye,  and  is  used  in  perfumery.  The 
dried  fruit,  under  the  name  of  Bela,  has  been  re- 
cently described  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia  as 
mildly  astringent,  and  is  in  much  favor  as  a  rem- 
edy for  diarrhtea  and  dysentery.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  remarkable  tree  miglit  be  grown 
to  advantage  in  the  Southern  States. 

.£L8T,  Ebkrhasd  Van,  a  Dutch  painter,  famous 
for  his  dead-game  and  fruit  piecea  Born  at  Delft, 
1602;  died  1056.  He  had  a  nephew,  William,  also 
distinguished  as  an  artist.     Died  1679. 

..EOLIAN  ACCUMULATIONS  i»  a  term  fre^ 
<juently  applied  to  the  sandhills  of  many  maritime 
regions,  and  similar  hillocks  which  occur  in  Sahara, 
Utah,  Arizona,  etc,  formed  by  the  action  of  tbe 
wind. 

^OLIAN  INSTRUAtENTS.  Tbe  use  of  reolian 
instruments  is  of  ancient  origin.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  and  best  known  of  these  Is  the  teollan  harp. 
B  simple  musical  instrument,  which  produces  har- 
monic sounds  when  placed  in  a  current  of  wind.  A 
common  form  is  that  of  a  box  of  thin  fibrous  wood, 
to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  catgut  strings, 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen,  all  tuned  in  unison, 
and  stretched  on  low  bridges  at  each  end.  The 
wind  passing  over  the  strings  produces  the  effect 
of  music  heard  at  a  distance,  the  sounds  swelling 
and  diminishing  according  to  the  force  of  the  blast. 
The  mnsic  is  of  a  drowsy  and  lulling  character.  At 
one  time  an  instrument  called  the  bell  harp  was 
very  popular  in  England.  It  consisted  of  a  box. 
usiraliy  about  twa  feet  in  length,  strung  with  metal 
wires.  Thia  instrument  was  swung  b^  the  per- 
former while  playing  upon  it,  the  motion  imparts 
Ing  a  peculiar  undulatory  character  to  tbe  tones. 
The  Malaya  pierce  boles  in  long  bamboo  tubes,  and 
place  them  in  trees  to  be  sounded  by  the  wind. 
There  is  a  contrivance  for  the  pianoforte  called  an 
Kolian  attackmcTU,  by  which  a  stream  of  air  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  wires.  It  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
longing the  vibration  and  increasing  tbe  volume  of 

iBOLIANa,  one  of  the  principal  races  of  the 
Greeks,  settled  in  Thessaly,lrom  which  they  spread 
and  formed  many  settlements  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece  and  west  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
About  the  llth  century  a  part  of  them  emigrated 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  founded  more  than 
thirty  cities  on  the  northwestern  coast,  in  Myaia 
and  the  surrounding  isles.  Among  these  cities  are 
Smyrna  and  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
Here  the  £olian  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
chiefly  developed  itself,  especially  in  the  form  em- 
ployed in  the  poetry  of  AIckub  and  Sappho. 

.*OLIPILE,  a  hollow  metallic  ball  containing  a 
bent  tube,  invented  by  Hero  ot  Alexandria.  When 
filled  with  water  aDU  heated,  steam  issues,  from 
orifices  in  the  tube,  causing  the  ball  to  turn.  It 
was  tbougbt  to  show  the  origin  of  the  winds. 


spar  ia  a  notable  Instance  of  leolotropy. 


-EPY0RNI8,  a  great  wingless  bird  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  Post-tertiary  deposits  of 
Madagascar.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  or 
three  species  of  .^pyornis,  one  even  larger  than  the 
Dinornia.  The  subfossil  eggs 'are  about  14  inohea 
in  diameter. 

AERATED  BREAD  is  bread  mechanically 
charged  with  an  acid  gas,  usually  derived  from  car- 
bonic acid  water. 

AERIAL  PERSPECTIVE,  laws  which  regulate 
the  effect  of  light,  shade  and  color  upon  the  appar> 
ent  distance  of  bodies. 

£RIANS,  a  sect  of  Homoiousiana  founded  by 
Jlriua,  in  the  4th  century. 

AERODYNAMICS  ia  that  branch  of  Hydro- 
dynamics wbicfa  treats  of  air  and  other  gases  in 

AEROKLINOSCOPE,  an  instrument  used  in 
connection  with  weather  signals  to  publicly  exhibit 
the  difference  of  barometric  pressure  at  different 
stations.  The  aeroklinoscope  was  invented  by  Buys 
Ballot. 

AEROLITE,  a  name  given  to  stony  or  metallic 
bodies  falling  through  tne  atmosphere  to  the  earth 
from  outer  space.    See  firitannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  184. 

AEROMETER,  an  instrument  for  making  the 
necessary  corrections  in  pneumatic  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  mean  bulk  of  gases. 

AERONAUTICS,  See  former  article  in  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  I.  p.  186-207.  In  the  United  States  aero> 
statics  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  zeal,  though 
it  must  he  admitted  that  American  aeronauts  have 
not  been  actuated  by  the  scientific  spirit,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, but  rather  by  a  desire  for  adventure  and 
gam,  and  also  by  sedulous  efforts  tq  discover  some 
practicable  means  of  navigating  the  air.  During 
the  civil  war  of  lSSl-66,  the  northern  armies  made 
frequent  use  of  captive  balloons  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  bal- 
loon trains  formed  part  of  the  military  equipment 
during  the  Virginia  campaigns  and  at  the  siege  of 
York  town  and  m  the  operations  ttefore  Richmond, 
During  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (or  Fair  Oaks), 
June  1,  18(i2,  it  was  stated  that  "  during  tlie  whole 
of  the  engagement  Prof.  Lowe's  balloon  hovered 
over  the  Fe&ral  lines  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet, 
and  maintained  successful  communication  with 
Gen.  McCletlan  at  his  headquarters.  Every  move- 
ment ot  the  Confederate  forces  was  detected  and 
instantaneously  reported."  This  is  the  first  suc- 
cessful instance  on  record  of  the  use  of  the  bal- 
loon in  military  operations.  In  recent  years  some 
remarkable  balloon  voyages  have  been  made  by 
various  exhibitors  at  various  points  in  the  U.S., 
but  none  of  them  were  especially  equipped  for  sci- 
entific observation.  Tbe  late  Prof.  Donaldson,  a. 
most  intrepid  aeronaut,  who  made  upward  of  one 
hundred  ascents,  ultimately  lost  his  life,  l)eing 
caught  in  a  storm  and  his  balloon  wrecked  in  a 
western  forest.  F,  A.  Gower,  an  American,  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  France  in  1883,  constructed  an 
"air  ship,"  consisting  of  a  fiah-shaped  balloon  of 
2,500  cubic  metres  capacity,  whoso  motive  power 
consisted  of  immense  fans  driven  by  a  bronze 
steam  engine  ot  five  horse  power,  consuming  petro- 
leum for  fuel.  Mr.  Gower  lost  his  life  in  the  Eng- 
lish channel  in  1885  by  the  bursting  of  his  balloon. 
Despite  the  thus  far  almost  uniformly  unsuccess- 
ful attempta  to  construct  a  practicable  air-ship, 
the  subject  has  not  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  inventora,  and  the  study  of  aeronautics  has  now 
narrowed  itself  to  the  problem  how  to  construct  a 
machine  that  shall  navigate  the  air  with  saiety. 
The  year  1890  was  notable  for  the  announcement 
confidently  made  that  a  Chicago  inventor  had  con- 
structed an  air-sblp  not  dependent  on  gae  for  ita 
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buoyancy,  its  working  parte  made  of  aluminum, 
driven  by  electricity,  ana  that  an  amply  capitalized 
company  was  formed  to  puah  the  invention, 

AEROPHYTE9.  plantB  which  derive  their  sus- 
tenance from  the  air,  as  orchids  and  some  licheae. 

AEROSTATIC  PRESS,  a  machine  used  for  es- 
tracting  coloring- matter  from  dye-woo<ls.  A  vessel 
pierced  with  holea  ia  divided  bv  a  hori»ontial  parti- 
tion, the  dye-wood  containing  the  colorinj^  matter  is 
laid  upon  this,  and  a  perforated 


of  the  pressure  of  air  and  other  gases,  and  of  the 
meChoda  of  measuring  it  by  the  barometer  and  other 
instruments.  The  expansive  force  of  atmospheric 
air  changes  with  tile  time  and  place.  Any  partic- 
ular pressure  is  said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  atmos- 
pheres. Aerostatics,  too,  iiivestigatee  the  phenonnena 
of  the  compression  of  gases.  In  the  law  of  Mariotte 
theeKpansive  force  of  a  body  of  gas  under  different 
degrees  of  compression  varies  inversely  as  the  space 
which  it  occupies. 

jESCULIN,  a  crystalline  fluorescent  substance, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and 
other  trees  of  the  genera  jtitculiu  and  Favla.  It 
forms  colorless,  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is  in- 
odorous, has  a  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  at  boiling  heat,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether 

Mi 

fa  said  to  have  thrown  himself  so  completely 
the  part  he  acted  that  he  once  killed  a  stage  at- 
tendant with  bis  truncheon. 

.*;STHETICISSI  is  an  art  movement  which  has 
sprung  up  during  the  present  century.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  testheticisim  is  to  carry  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  into  the  home  and  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  Mr.  Kuskin  has  done  much  to  advance 
a  true  understanding  of  it  by  his  writings;  and  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  and  Alma  Tadema  are,  perbaps, 
chief  among  those  who  have  realized  its  ideal  in 
their  dwellings.  The  movement  has  been  attended 
by  much  amusing  extravagance,  tending  to  bring  it 
into  disrepute ;  but.  when  this  has  passed  away, 
there  may  still  be  left  a  refining  and  educating  in- 
fluence upon  the  masses. 

A:ST11ETI(;S  is  a  term  now  commonly  used  to 
denote  the  science  or  philosophy  of  the  Deautiful ; 
the  principles  of  taele  and  oi  art.  jEHlidica  was 
first  used  in  this  sense  by  the  Wolflan  philosopher, 
Baumgarten,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  (esthetics  as  a  well-defined  system.  According 
to  him  and  his  followers,  sense  is  the  lower  intellect- 
ual power,  understanding  and  reason  the  higher. 
.As  the  true  and  the  good  are  apprehended  liy  the 
latter,  the  beautiful  is  grasped  by  the  former. 

The  name  of  Plato  is  bound  up  with  the  history 
of  speculation  on  the  beautiful,  which  he  never 
wholly  separated  frmn  the  goofl.  Aristotle  is  more 
nrecixe  than  his  maxter.  and  left  a  body  of  valua- 
ble and  Klill  valid  canouKof  criticism,  especially  for 
poetry.  An  Arintotelian  dictum  is  that  the  beauti- 
ful is  a  mean  between  extremes.  Wincketman  did 
much  to  further  ie^theticcriticism  by  hiaexamina- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Greek  sculpture;  Lessing 
still  more,  by  his  al  tempt  todistinguish  the  province 
of  poetry  from  that  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Schiller  was  not  merely  a  great  met,  but  a  sugges- 
tive critic;  and  one  of  his  trencnant  ma.^ims  was 
that  the  annihilation  or  superseding  of  the  maiUr 
'"•y  the  form  ic  the  true  art-secret  of  the  master  arlista. 

he  influeooe  of  Goethe,  by  means  of  his  Wilhelm 


Meuter  and  other  works,  has  probably  had  atill  more 
influence.  The  first  publication  on  this  subject  of 
any  conseijuence  was  Hutchinson's  Jnguiru  (1725). 
In  this  work  the  existence  of  an  "internal  sense." 
through  which  we  obtain  a  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful, or  are  made  in  some  way  conscious  of  its  pres- 
ence, was  maintained.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  many  contributors  to  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem. Ituskin  especially  has  done  much  to  awaken 
and  extend  the  appreciation  of  art,  and  in  several 
of  his  works  discusses  festhetic  theories;  particu- 
larly in  Modtm  Paijilershe  has  attempted  a  system- 
atic exposition  of  our  ideas  of   beauty. 

AESTIVATION  (Lat.  ^ith-us,  belonging  to  sum- 
mer), a  term  used  in  botany  which  denotes  the 
manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  disposed 
in  the  flower  bod  just  before  its  opening. 

.*;TIII0PS,  an  old  pharmaceutical  term  applied 
to  various  mineral  preparations  of  blackish  color. 

AETHKI08C0PK,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  minute  variations  of  temperature  due  to  the 
conditions  of  the  sky.  consists  of  a  differential 
thermometer  whose  bulbs  are  both  within  a  cup- 
shaped    mirror,    one    being   in    the   focus  of    the 

AETIANS,  an  Arian  sect  considered  heretical  by 
both  Ariana  and  orthodox,  and  condemned  353  a.  d. 

AETlOIXtGY:  the  science  of  causes  and  causa- 
tion ;  that  branch  of  medicine  which  seeks  to  find  out 
the  cau»<es  and  origin  of  diseases.  Also,  that  de- 
partment of  biology  which  seeks  to  give  a  rational 
account   of    the    forms,  functions   and    history  of 

S;T0.m6rPH-E  :  ir.  „,-  ^^ 
nithology,  birds  of  prey ;  jjJX) 
equivalent  to  the  group 
called  AcripitrfK  or  Rap- 
torei,  by  most  writers. 
They  nere  divided  by 
Huxley  into  the  four 
families  of  tilrisidie, 
CalharlidtejGyjmtidir,  andi 

.FFII.I.\TION,orFii, 


"B? 


B  give 


1  to 


an  action  brought  in  the 

sheriff  courls  of  Scotland  icciPiTBEa,  i.  Head  aid  Foot 
by  the  mother  of  an  ille-  of  Gerlalcon.  a.  Foot  of  Or- 
gitimate  child  to  recover  ""se  I-egged  Falcnn. 
aliment  from  the  putative  father.  It  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  proceeding  for  a  bastardy  order  before 
the  justices  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
The  French  refuse  to  inquire  into  paternity. 

AFFRIQUE,  Sai.nt,  a  town  of  the  department 
of  Aveyron,  France,  on  the  Sorgue.  It  has  cot- 
ton and  woolen  manufactories  and  tanneries. 
There  ia  considerable  trade  in  wool,  and  a  prlnci- 

Ral  article  of  trade  is  the  celebrated  Roquefort 
'hf»e.     Population,  6,071. 


AFGHANISTAN.  The  history  « 


1  Britan- 


Shrre  Ali  raises  an  army,  and  is  said  to  promote 
disaffection  to  the  British  (1877-78).    . 

Death  of  the  heir  AMoola  Jan,  Aug.  17, 1878. 

Ptolietoff.  a  Russian  envoy,  favorably  received  at 
Cabul,  June;  a  treaty  signed;  Russia  lobe  the 
guardian  of  the  ameer,  August.  1878. 

Ali  Musjid  shelled  and  occupied  by  the  British, 
Noi,-.  22,  1878. 

The  British  occupy  Jellalabad.Dec.  20,  1878. 

Shere  Ali  flees  from  Cabul  to  Balkh,  Dec.  13; 
Yakoob  Khan  assumes  command ;  the  Russian  mis- 
sion withdraws,  December,  1878. 

Gen.  Roberts  proclaims  annexation  of  Karatu 
district,  etc  Dec.  26,  1878. 
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AFGHANISTAN— AFRANCES ADOS 


If  (aDnonnoed),  Feb. 
,  recognized 


Death  of  Bhere  Ali,  the 
30,1879. 

Yakoob  Khan,  son  of  the  late 
«8  ameer,  Maj  9,  1879. 

Treat;  of  peace  si  giied  atGandainak(theBritteh 
to  occupy  Khyber  pass,  and  the  Kuram  and  PiBheen 
valleye;  to  have  a  resident  at  Cabul;  and  to  nav 
an  annual  subsidy  of  60,0002.  to  the  ameer),  ratified 
May  30.  1879. 

Abdication  of  Yakoob  Khan  announced,  Oct.  19, 
1670. 

Proclamation  of  General  Roberts,  announcing 
British  occupation  of  Cabul,  etc.,  Oct.  30,  1879, 

Musa  Khan,  son  of  Yakoob,  said  to  be  proclaimed 
anicer  about  Dec,  17, 1879. 

The   Afghans   (26,000)   defeated  with   great  loss 
■  Sherpur  cantonments,  by  Gens.  Roberta  and 


BalaH  .         . 

Shere  Ali,  cousin  of  the  late  ameer,  made  wan  or 
governor  of  Candahar  by  the  BritiBh,  April,  1 880, 

Abdul-Rahman,  or  Abdur-Hahman,  recognized  as 
ameer  at  Cabul  by  the  British,  and  proclaimed  July 
■22,  1880. 

Ayoob  Khan  (son  of  the  late  ameer,  Shere  Ali), 
^vernoT  of  Herat,  marches  upon  Candahar  with 
about  12,000  men  and  20  guns ;  defeats  the  attack  of 
■Gen.  Burrows  after  severe  confiicta ;  heavy  loss  on 
both  sides,  July  27, 1880. 

Ayoob  Khan  8  army  (strengthened  by  Ghilzais) 
.about  20,000  strong,  Aug.  26;  he  retires  from  Canda- 
har about  Aug.  30, 1880. 

(5en.  Roberts  arrives  at  Candahar,  Aug.  31 ;  de- 


bts camp  at  Baba  Wall  Kotd,  Sept.  1. 

Shere  Ali,  wali  of  Candahar,  resigns,  and  retires 
to  India,  December,  1880. 

Abdur-Bahman  virtual  ruler  of  all  Afghanistan, 
-October,  1881, 

Peace  concluded  about  .Tnne  21, 18S3. 

Abdui-Rahman  Kahn  is  stiU  the  ameer  or  reign- 
ing sovereign  (January,  1891),  having  Buccessfully 
maintained  nis  position  without  a  break, 

Thegovemment  of  Afghanistan  is  monarchical, un- 
der one  hereditary  prince,  whose  power  varies  with 
his  own  character  and  fortune.  The  dominions  are 
political  I  y«i!vided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Cabul, 
Turkietan,  Herat  and  Candahar,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  districts  of  Badakshan  and  Wakhan,  as 
they  are  also  at  present  in  the  position  of  separate 
provinces.  Each  province  is  under  a  hakim  or  gov- 
-emor  (called  naib  in  Shere  Ati's  time),  under  whom 
nobles  dispensed  justice  after  a  feudal  fashion. 
Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost 

The  ameer's  subjects  number  about  four  millions, 
the  moat  numerous  trilie  Iwing  the  Ghilzais,  who 
must  amount  to  at  least  a  million;  then  follow  the 
Tajiks,  Duranis,  Ilazarahs,  andAimaks,  and  fJzbegs. 
The  Tajiks,  who  ore  found  scattered  all  over  the 
■country,  are  presumably  of  Arab  or  Persian  descent, 
and  though  they  are  found  intermingled  with  Af- 
ghans, they  are  more  settled,  and  prefer  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  occupations.  The  Ghilzais  oc- 
cupy the  country  south-east  of  Cabul,  while  the 
Dnranie  inhabit  the  country  north  and  south  of  the 


road  between  Herat  and  Candahar ;  north  of  these 
lie  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  inhabited  by  the 
Aimakhs  ancl  Hazarahs,  who  are  said  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  Tartar  eoloniea  left  by  Chinging  Kiao, 
and  who  have  undoubted  Tartar  lineaments.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Kizilbashes  and  moat  of  the 
Hazarahs,  who  are  Shiahs,  the  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans  of  the  Suni  sect. 

The  revenue  of  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  consid- 
erable fluctuations.  One  of  the  late  ameer  Shere 
Alt's  ministers  estimated  the  average  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  five  years  1K72-76  at  7i2,%8/.  ;but  subse- 
quent events  have  made  it  impossible  to  estimate 
the  present  revenues.  The  government  share  of 
the  produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one- 
third  to  one-tenth,  according  to  the  advantages  of 
irrigation, 

AMul-Rahman  is  said  to  hare  reintroduced  the 
regular  army,  which  had  been  originally  founded 
on  a  European  model  by  Shere  AH  on  nis  return 
from  India  in  18f(9.  In  addition  to  liis  regular  army 
the  ameer's  military  forces  are  largely  supplemented 
by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot.  The  mounted 
levies  are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of 
the  latter's  wealthier  vassals.  The  ameer's  govern- 
ment grants  200  Gabuli  rupees  a  year  for  each 
horseman.  The  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdul- 
Rahman,  permanentl;^'  embodied,  and  as  irregulars 
form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  infantry. 
The  artillery  branch  is  very  weak,  as  there  are 
few  trained  gunners,  the  force  being  made  up  by 
infantry  drafts  when  required.  There  are  no  engi- 
neers, but  a  few  regiments  have  a  company 
equipped  with  spades  and  axes. 

The  present  trade  routes  of  Afghanistan  are  as 
follows ; 

From  Persia  by  Mashad  to  H^at. 

From  Bokhara  by  Mcrv  to  Herat. 

From  Bokhara  by  Karehi,  Balkh,  and  Kbulm  to 
Cabul, 

From  East  Turkistan  by  Cihtral  to  Jellalabad. 

From  India  by  the  Khaibar  and  Abkhana  roads 
to  Cabul. 

From  India  by  the  Ghwalari  Pass  to  Ghazni, 

From  India  bv  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Candahar. 

The  imports  from  Cabul  into  India  in  1838-89 
were  valued  atlU!^  lakhs,  while  the  exports  reached 
the  sum  of  62!^  lakhs  of  rupees.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  trade  conveyed  by  the  Sind-Pisheen 
railway.  The  imports  consist  of  horses,  madder 
(manjic),  fruits,  ff/ii,  and  raw  silk.  The  chief  ex- 
ports from  British  India  consist  of  cotton  goods, 
indigo,  sugar  and  tea. 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and 
fit  for  wheeled  traffic  as  far  as  Cabul  and  Candahar 
respectively.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled  car- 
riage, except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and 
merciiandise  is  transported  on  camel  or  pony  back. 
There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce 
conveyed  by  water,  floated  down  stream  in  rafts. 

For  information  concerning  currency,  religion, 
education,  weights  and  measures,  and  judiciarv 
system,  see  those  topics  in  these  American  Addi- 
tions. 

AFRANCESAD03.  Spanish  supporters  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  1808-13.  Punished  by  Ferdinand  Vll 
after  ilia  restoration. 
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"POB  general  hiBtory  and  descriptive  notes,  see 
r  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  pp.  245-72.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  continent  from  north  to  south  is 
about  4,086  milea ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east 
to  west,  4,815  mites.  Area,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  11,600,000  square  miles. 

The  historic  record  of  Africa  given  in  Vol.  I  of 
the  Britannica  closed  soon  after  the  finding  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  by  H.  M.  Stanley.  The  expedition 
of  which  Stanley  was  chief  was  o^anized  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  "  New 
York  Herald,"  and  prosecuted  by  him  at  a  cost  of 
about  (40,000.  Stanley  and  party  left  the  east 
coast  at  Zanzibar,  and  after  much  opposition  from 
the  native  (^iefs  succeeded  in  finding  Livingstone 
at  L'jiji,  near  TJnyanyemba,  Nov.  10,  1871,  and  re- 
mained with  him  until  March  14,  1872,  when  he  left, 
bringing  with  him  Livingstone's  diary  and  other 
documents.  When  he  found  Livingstone  the  latter 
had  been  robbed  and  deserted  by  his  attendants, 
and  was  in  bad  physical  condition.  A  letter  from 
Dr.  Livingstone  to  Mr.  Bennett,  printed  in  the 
"New  York  Herald,"  July  26, 1872,  and  in  the  Lon- 
don "Times"  of  ttie  following  day,  told  of  bis 
explorations  and  his  painful  journey  to  Ujiji '  his 
meeting  with  Stanley,  and  the  important  aid  the 
latter  had  furnished.  He  also  described  the  Nile 
springs  as  located  about  600  miles  south  of  the 
most  southerly  part  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  mentioned  aoout  700  miles  of  water-shed  in 
Central  Africa,  of  which  he  had  explored  about  600 

The  historic  record  of  the  African  exploration 
fumistes  the  following  chronological  outline : 

Stanley  described  nis  meeting  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone to  the  British  Association  in  the  presence  of 
the  ex-Emperor  and  ex-Empress  of  France,  and  re- 
ceived a  gold  Bnuff-box  from  Queen  Victoria,  Aug. 
30,  1872. 

Livingstone  died  of  dysentery  in  Ilala,  Central 
Africa,  May  1,1873;  bis  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  April  18,  1874,  and  his  last 
journals  were  published  December,  1874. 

A  new  expedition  under  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  via  Zan- 
aibar,  to  suppress  the  East  African  slave  trade, 
sailed  Nov.20, 1872.  Leaving  Ujiji  May  14, 1874, it  fol- 
lowed Livingstone's  route;  explored  1,200  miles  of 
fertile  country ;  arrived  at  Portuguese  settlement 
Nov.  4, 1873.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  reported  in  person  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  London,  April 
11,  1876. 

H.  M.  Stanley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph "  and  the  "  New  York  Her- 
ald," surveyed  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  230  miles 
by  180  miles,  in  1875,  last  letter  dated  April  24, 
1S76;  reported  survey  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
stated  that  be  left  Ujiji.  crossing  Africa  from 
east  to  west,  and  identified  the  Lualaba  with  the 
Congo  river,  having  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
over  1,400  miles,  arriving  on  the  west  coast  Aug.  6, 
1877 ;  arrived  at  Capetown  Oct.  31,  X877 ;  in  London 
Jan.  22,  1878 ;  published  Through  the  Dark  Continent 
ID  May,  1878. 

Italian  expedition  under  Marechal  Antinori  an- 
nounced December,  1876;  his  death  reported  No- 
vember, 1877. 

Stanley  planned  a  new  African  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  Congo  region  to 
commerce,  the  chief  promoter  being  the  king  of  the 
Belgians.  Tbe  International  African  Association 
was  formed  at  Brussels;  the  sum  of  1100,000  was 
raised  for  the  work,  and  Stanley  started  once  more 


for  Zanzibar,  Jan.  S2, 1879.  He  collected  at  Zanii- 
bar  68  men  (46  of  them  were  his  old  comrades),  and 
with  eight  steamers  (the  smallest  being  26  feet 
long)  journeyed  to  the  Congo,  on  the  west  coast, 
and  entered  that  river  at  its  mouth  Aug.  21,  1879; 
in  eight  days  reached  Bonea;  thence  to  Vivi,  just 
above  which  are  tbe  Livingstone  Falls,  the  head  of 
navigation  from  the  sea;  thence  to  Isangila,  a 
distance  of  140  miles  by  land  (requiring  ten  months 
of  severest  labor  in  constructing  a  roadway  and 
transporting  boats  and  goods),  reaching  the  place 

£'  ist  two  years  from  the  date  of  bis  suDmission  of 
is  plans  to  the  king  at  Brussels.  From  Isangila, 
where  Stanley  fitted  up  his  boats,  there  is  open 
water  to  Manyanga,  a  distance  of  70  miles ;  thence 
up  96  miles  of  rapids  until  Stanley  Pool  was 
reached.  Dec.  3,  1881.  Above  this  the  Congo  is 
navigable  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  While 
arrangements  were  making  for  advancing  up  the 
river  Stanley  explored  the  £iva  river  until  his 
little  steamer  entered  what  is  now  known,  as  Lake 
Leopold  II,  covering  an  area  of  about  800  square 
miles.  On  returning  he  was  stricken  down  with 
fever,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  Europe, 
where  he  arrived  in  October,  1862.  When  he  left 
Brussels  in  1877,  on  this  expedition,  his  instructions 
were  to  build  three  stations  on  the  Congo,  launch 
a  steamer  on  the  Upper  Congo  and  open  communi- 
cations from  the  Upper  Congo  and  the  sea;  and  he 
was  able  to  report,  on  his  return,  that  five  stations 
bad  been  constructed,  a  steamer  and  sailing  boat 
launched  on  the  Upper  Congo,  and  communica' 
tions  opened  and  mamtained  ^om  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiva  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  440  miles. 

At  the  close  of  1882  Stanley,  with  improved 
health,  was  again  on  his  way  to  tbe  Congo.  On 
Dec.  1, 1883,  he  founded  a  station  at  Stanley  Falls, 
and  in  June,  1884,  again  cast  anchor  at  Leopold- 
ville,  1,068  miles  below  Stanley  Falls.  Concerning- 
the  work  thus  far  accomplished  Stanlev  wrote: 
"  From  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  navigable  length  of 
110  miles  as  far  as  Vivi,  thence  to  Isangila,  the 
lower  series  of  the  Livingstone  Falls,  50  miles; 
from  Isangila  to  Manyana  and  Leopoldville  is  the 
upper  series  of  Livingstone  Falls,  along  a  length  of 
85  miles;  from  Leopoldville  upward  to  Stanley 
Falls  we  have  a  navigable  length  of  1,068  miles; 
from  the  lowest  falls  of  this  last  series  to  Niangwe 
there  is  a  course  of  386  miles ;  from  Niangwe  to 
Mweru  the  river  extends  448  miles ;  the  lake  of 
Mwern  is  67  miles;  thence  to  Lake  Bangweolo  is 
220  miles ;  Lake  Bangweolo,  or  Bembwa,  is  167  miles 
long ;  and  thence  to  its  sources  in  the  Chibal6 
hills  tbe  Chamezi  has  a  length  of  360  mites — the 
full  total  of  these  several  courses  being  3,034 
miles."  Then,  comparing  the  immense  basin  of  the 
Congo  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  Stanley  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  former  is  much  more  prom- 
ising than  was  the  latter  under  the  same  degree  of 
development.  "  The  forests  on  the  Congo,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  are  filled  with  precious  red-wood,  lignnm- 
vita',  mahogany,  and  fragrant  gumtrees.  At  their 
base  may  r>e  found  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
fossil  gum,  with  which  the  carriages  and  furniture 
of  civilized  countries  are  varnished ;  their  boles 
exude  myrrh  and  frankincense ;  (heir  foliage  is 
draped  with  ore  bill  a- weed,  useful  for  dye.  The 
redwood,  when  cut  down,  cliipped  and  rasped,  pro-' 
duces  a  deep  crimsoned  powder,  giving  a  valuable 
coloring;  the  creepers,  which  hang  in  festoona 
from  tree  to  tree,  are  generally  those  from  which 
India-rubt>er   is  produced,  tbe  best  of  which    Is 
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VDTth  50  cents  per  lb. ;  the  nuts  of  the  oil  palm  give 
fofth  a  butter,  a  staple  article  of  commerce ;  while 
tike  fibers  of  others  will  make  the  best  cordage. 

"Amoag  the  wild  shrubs  ia  frequently  found  the 
COSee  plant-  la  its  plains,  jiingle,  and  swamp 
loiuriate  the  elephants,  whose  tusks  furnish  ivory 
worth  from  %'i  to  ♦2.75  per  pound ;  its  waters  teem 
with  numberleBa  herds  of  hippopotami,  whose  tusks 
are  also  valuable ;  furs  of  the  lioa,  leopard,  monkey, 
otter;  hides  of  antelope,  buffalo,  goat,  cattle,  etc., 
maj  also  be  obtained.  But,  what  is  of  far  more 
value,  it  posaesaes  over  forty  milliona  of  moder- 
ately industrious  and  workable  people,  which  the 
red  Indiana  nevBf  were.  And  if  we  speak  of  pro- 
spective advantages  and  benefits  to  be  aetived  from 
this  late  gift  of  Nature,  they  are  not  much  inferior 
in  number  or  value  to  those  of  the  well-developed 
Hissieaippi  Valley.  The  copper  of  Lake  Superior 
is  rivaled  by  that  of  the  Kwilu-Niadi  Valley  and 
of  Bemb6.  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  wheat  would  thrive  equally  well  In  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Congo.  This  ia  only  known 
after  the  most  superflctarexamination  of  a  limited 
line,  which  is  not  much  over  fifty  miles  wide.  I 
have  heard  of  gold  and  silver;  but  this  statement 
requires  corroboration,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
touch  upon  what  I  do  not  personally  know." 

At  the  cloae  of  1884  the  International  African 
Association,  under  the  direction  and  dauntless 
energy  of  Stanlev,  had  made  500  treaties  with 
local  African  chiefs,  and  established  156  commei^ 
dal  stations  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  between 
the  Atlantic  coaat  and  Stanley  Port.  A  new  and 
great  state  had  in  fact  been  created,  with  a  possi- 
ble future  of  the  higheat  importance.  The  United 
Btates  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  government 
which  officially  recognized  the  newly  created  state, 
and  secured  for  it  autonomy  as  a  separate,  inde- 

Endent  and  free  atate.  At  the  request  of  Gen. 
8.  Sanford,  who  was  an  American  member  of 
the  executive  oommittee  of  the  Aaaociation,  Pres- 
ident Arthur,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
eentber,  1SS3,  strongly  advised  that  the  Hag  of  the 
Association  should  be  officially  recognized ;  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  Prea- 
ident's  advice,  adopted  reaolutions,  April  22, 1884, 
under  which  the  flag  of  the  IntemationaL  Associa- 
tion waa  thereafter  recognized  as  that  of  a  friendly 
government.  This  atep  secured  freedom  of  trade 
with  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  property ;  and 
the  Association,  on  its  part,  engaged  to  abolish 
slavery.  "  This,"  says  Stanley,  in  nis  book  soon 
after  issued,  "  was  the  birth  into  a  new  life — the 
point  of  departure  of  its  existence  as  a  state."  The 
example  of  the  United  States  was  subsequently 
followed  by  the  various  governments  of  Europe. 

Next  followed  the  conference  at  Berlin,  in  No- 
vember, 1884,  at  which  the  Ixiundariea  of  the  new 
state  were  fixed,  and  the  whole  Congo  basin  opened 
to  unobHtrncted  trade  and  international  comity  and 
progreas.  Belgium,  whose  noble  Icing,  Leopold, 
hatt  already  inveated  about  (8,000,000  of  his  own 
personal  fortune  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  promptly 
and  cheerfully  consented  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
"Congo  Free  State." 

We  next  outline  the  origin,  extent  and  Miccesa  of 
Still  another  expedition  by  Stanley  into  the  regions 
of  Central  Africa.  When  Emin  Pasha,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Central  Soudan  by 
Gen.  Gordon,  and  who  had  been  placed  in  ^reat 

E*il  daring  the  revolution  and  conquests  of  the 
abdi,  made  an  appeal  for  relief,  the  public 
mind  In  Esypt  and  in  London  was  greatly  aroused 
ia  bis  behAi,  and  a  relief  expedition  was  planned, 
in  promotion  of  which  the  British  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Soei«tj  gave  $6,000,  the  Egyptian  Khedive  gave 
960^000,  and  man;  others  contributed  large  sums. 
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It  was  determined,  towards  the  end  of  1886,  that 
the  Emin  Paaha  Relief  Expedition,  commanded  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  should  be  conveyed  up  the  Congo  to- 
the  Aruwimi,  and  should  march  along  the  banks  of 
the  Aruwimi  eaatward  to  Lake  Albert  Njanza,  a 
distance  of  less  than  400  miles.  The  wisdom  of  this 
resolution  was  disputed  at  the  time ;  and  some  per- 
sona may  now  consider  that  the  event  has  actually 
confirmed  the  objections  which  were  then  enter- 
tained. The  professed  object  of  the  Expedition,  to 
reach  Emin  Pasha,  has  indeed  hcei\  accomplished, 
but  at  a  cost  of  i30,000,  by    the  labors  of  three 

J  ears,  and  with  immense  loss  of  life.  It  was  not 
one  in  the  manner  or  by  the  course  that  Emin 
Pasha  wished,  which  would  have  opened  a  direct 
road  from  the  Nile,  through  Unyoro  and  Uganda, 
and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyania, 
by  Kavirondo,  to  British  Eaat  Africa,  taking  the 
route  which  Mr.  Joaeph  Thomson  had  explored  be- 
tween Kavirondo  and  the  seacoast.  It  is  true  that 
Emin  Paaha  and  Dr.  Junker  had  been  refused  a 
passage  in  that  direction ;  but  the  temporary  ill- 
will  of  the  King  of  Uganda,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  native  states,  might  probably  have  been  ap- 
peased by  negotiations,  with  the  offer  of  a  good 
round  sum  of  money.  If  Mwanga  could  have  been 
induced  to  give  hie  assistance,  and  if  a  similar  ar- 
rangement could  have  been  made  with  Kabrega, 
the  King  of  Unyoro,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Emin  Pasha  and  hia  people  might  have  been 
brought  down  to  Mombasa  in  about  six  months,  at 
much  less  expense  than  was  actually  incurred. 
This  was  what  Emin  Paaha  aaked  of  the  English 
public  in  hia  laat  letter,  dated  April,  5887 :  "A  safe- 
road  to  the  coast."  Mr,  Joaeph  Thomson  offered  to- 
undertake  the  taak.  Among  those  who  approved 
of  the  eastern  route  were  Dr.  Schweinfurth  and 
Dr.  Junker,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 


But  tha  Influence  ol  perai 

prmed  allerwardB  to  be  eitremely  (iillBtlous,  that  by  nolng 
up  the  Congo,  and  by  a  march  of  thlrty-flve  or  forty  days,  "lo 
tate  the  ulmOBi  IfiQit,  two  montlia,"  rrom  Yambuya  to 
WvleUl.  tbe  Expcditlan  could  reach  Bmio  Puha  In  fivn 
months.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  ivaa  In  America,  being  sent  lot 
the  money  was  uresoiitly  subscrlljcd;  the  King  ot  the  Bel- 
iriaus,  ae  President  of  the  Conpo  Free  Rtate.  patronizing  the 
enterprlBe,  and  the  Kheillve  o(  Kjtypt  contrtbutlog  part  of  lis 
funds.    It  waa  then  arrauEed  thai  the  KxpedltlOD  sbouid  be 

Srepared  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  eaat  coast  of  Africa,  and  should 
e  carried  round  by  sea  to  Banana  Poltit,  at  (be  mouth  ol  tbe 
CoDgo,  on  the  west  oo«Bt  of  Africa,  by  one  of  the  British 
India  atenm  SavlRatlon  Comiiany's  veanels.  This  was  easily 
done.  By  the  efforts  of  Mr.  (ieorire  SlBckenile  and  of  Acting- 
Consul  Holmwood,  at  Zanzibar,  the  lores  o'  "  "  "' 
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le  laniouB  Tlppoo  Tlhi  the  half-Arab  Ivory  t 
•alerof  the  UpiierConEoand  ruler  of  the  sa 
bo  bad  promised  hU  asa  I  stance,  and  hac 


wbo  bad  . 
appointed  Gox 
wrested  by  the 


Arabs  from  the  possession  of  the  Congo  State 
hich  nnw  had  the  policy  to  convert  its  ! 
■--' '--'-ndonedrule.    Tlnj 


Into  an  ofllclal  representative  of  Us  abani _ 

Tib  brought  90  of  his  own  followers  with  him  from  Zanii 
and  waa  Joined  by  hundreds  more  up  the  Congo, 
Uanyema  race  from  KyBngw*. 

VOY.AGK  UP  THE  CONGO. 


_^_,.  ._e  F.ipedltlon  up  to 
e  headiiuartera  of  the  CoDgo 


Matmll,  where  the  river  navigation  li  Interrupted,  the  Expe- 
dlllon  had  lo  land  and  march,  with  :eoiI  loads  of  stores 
carried  on  men's  heads,  up  lo  Manyanga:  this  land  transport, 
managed  by  Mr.  Ingliara,  wsh  a  laborious  worlc  of  many 
days.  From  Manyanga  to  Stouley  Pool,  where  Mr.  John 
Rose  Tronp  was  In  chnrge  of  Ihe  transport  all  the  way  to 
the  Aruwimi,  the  stores  and  bamragB  were  carried  bv  water. 
Mr  Stanley,  at  the  end  ot  April,  liaving  got  all  the  men 
and  stores  collected  M  Klushaasa,  near  l,«opoldvlll»,  BtaDley 
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PmI,  and  put  on  board  flva  ttMTn-boitt,  (ol  forth  on  bii  Tojtge  up 
the  riirr.  Detained  ■  few  dij)  hy  ncdiiknls  at  Bolobo,  end  ilopping 
Ibtrn  dajr a  at  Buigoli,  the  Eipedition  peverlhelesa  performod  the 
iiU9iit  or  the  CoDgo,  rniD  Btsole;  I'onl  to  the  Aruwimi,  io  lii  vsekg, 
only  eight  daji  behind  the  tppoinled  time.  Ur.  Troup  and  Ur, 
UetbcFt  Wud  iflcrirafd),  by  twa  •leinian  which  were  Mnt  busk 
for  Ihem,  bnnight  up  the  nnuindcr  of  the  etona,  irith  the  num 
left  at  Bangili.  No  time  had  beeo  loit ;  and  the  Cuogo  part 
of  the  Expedition  ««i  attended  with  (ew  iDrioxii  aDxietict,  D.icept  a 
ecurcity  of  food  at  Blantey  Fool,  when  tho  ititiim  itorca  were 
low,  and  the  oaFi^o  were  ihy  of  hringing  th^^ir  gooda  to  matlcet ; 
in  fact,  there  were  not  proiiaioca  niougli  lo  feed  SOO  alnogrtl. 
Yamhiiya,  (wo  daya'  voyage  up  the  Aruwimi,  at  tho  fool  of  tiie 
■apida  which  alop  ita  naTigatloD,  waa  ehoeen  aa  the  aite  of  the  di<piH 
'of  atom,  to  be  left  with  the  rearguard  of  the  Expedition,  237  men, 
under  the  commaad  of  Major  Barltelot,  with  Mr.  Janmon  lecoiid 
in  oommuid.  Thia  rearguard  atayed  at  Tanbaya  from  Jane  188T 
to  June  ISH8,  with  Hr.  Troup,  Ur.  Ward,  and  Kr.  Bonny,  while 
Ur.  Stanley,  with  the  adnace  party,  nirehod  on  through  the 
pathleae  lonat  to  I«ke  Albert  Nyania. 

THE    CAME    AT    YAMBLTA. 

Mr.  Werner,  in  hia  "  Ritor  Life  on  the  Congo,"  givaa  the  beet 
dwriplion  yet  published  ol  Uajur  Barttelol'a  oanip,  whieh  waa 
iLtuated  on  the  top  of  ■  nearly  perpendicular  blull,  aome  fifty  feet  hlgh^ 
ilrueUid  by  Lieulenint  Btairj,  R.K.,  Mr.  Jama 


!aya  before 


Ttw  U 


rinleD 


>[  Ifae  ' 


otk.     Thii  tori 


al]  the  atorca  ui  well  aa  the  huta  of  (he  Europoaaa, ' 
aome  thirty  yarda  aquaro,  aurrounded  by  a  atrong  paliaado  of  Bticka 
or  polea,  from  twa  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelre  to  flFtoen 
feel  in  length.  These  «e«  fixed  aa  cloaely  loRelhor  aa  poaaiblp,  juat 
leavieg  roOiD  to  inaert  the  munle  of  a  gun  hotwceu  Ihem.  Facing 
the  riTor  the  paliaade  wai  planted  on  the  edge  ol  an  aimojit  veriiesl 
deasenl  o[  fifty  feet,  rendering  that  aide  of  the  itronghold  uoaaaai'l- 
nble  ;  but  on  the  other  thi«e  aides  a  stage  wu  erected  aii  feet  from  the 
ground,  ao  thai  two  rowi  of  men  oould  bring  their  gum  into  uae  at 
the  aame  time,  the  paliaade  being  high  epough  to  affnrd  cover  for  the 
upper  row.  Opposed  to  nativn  who  fight  with  rpeara  and  arrowa, 
thia  arrangement  would  ban  bean  completo ;  but  in  an  engogcment 
with  Araba,  who  hare  rifim  and  double-barrel  ahot'guns»  rbe  men 
would,  of  couraa,  have  been  loo  much  expoaed.  Per  provisioD  aguinat 
thii  amorgancy,  an  embantment  five  fert  high  bad  been  IbrowD  np 
against  (be  oalaide  ol  tho  paliaodca,  composed  of  clay  taken  Ironi  a 
trench  which  aurrounded  the  whole,  and  waa  from  lime  to  lime  filled 
irith  water.     There  ia  no  regulat  niny  mssod  in  thia  part  of  Afriea. 


Heavy  al 


ra  fall  at 


anally  v 


'  of  dclenoe, 


0  that  the  trench  waa  not  only  naefu 
but  could  be  relied  Dpoa  tor  water,  in  «»  tho  eaap  were  cut 
oS  from  the  river.  Oo  the  laud  aide,  oeanal  the  adjacent 
Arab  oamp,  wot  two  aemtciroular  redoubla,  through  which  the 
defendera  would  have  opened  a  Bauk  Bre  on  etiy  party  altprnpting 
to  approach  tho  toanch.  There  were  five  huta  ioaide  the  encleeure, 
three  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Europeans  and  half  filled  with 
stores ;  the  fourth  waa  nscd  aa  a  meas-nxim,  much  apaca,  however, 
heiug  ailed  up  with  donkeya'  atoila,  apadea,  hosa,  and  various  other 
articles  aad  implemenla  neceaiary  for  the  expedition.  The  fifth,  on 
the  Dccsaion  of  Mr.  Werner's  viait,  waa  occupied  by  Hr,  Troup,  who 
Ttoi  very  ill,  and  eventually,  aa  will  be  remembered,  had  to  return 
home.     Bupplemeating  these  fire  buta  wai  a  KaJley  and  four  amaller 

encloaura  were  about  three  feet  wide,  and  defended  by  a  door  formed 

ol  planha  made  from  the  bottoms  ol  Icrgc  cauooi.     Thoy  were  hinged 

at  the  top,  and  kept  open  during  the  day  by  having  their  lover  ends 

aupported  oo  atout  polea.     11  required  lour  or  five  men  to  raise  and 

close  them.     At  night  they  were  watched  by  a  proper  guard.     The 

trench   waa   cnwaed  by  meana  ol  planks,  which  formed  a  kind  of 

primilivo  drawbridge.     Tho  aouUi  aide  ol  Ifw  anolosure  waa  defended 

only  by  a  palisade,  being  covered  by  the  men'a  oamp,   a  eecond 

enoloaure,  longer  than  the  flraU  round  whieh  the  paliaade  and  trencH 

were  continued.     Within  thia  outer  oncloaura  wore  the  numeioua 

'1  grasa  huta  occupied  by  the  men,  and  its  aonthem  end  waa  in  a 

ith  tho  foot  of  the  laat  rapid  in  the  river.     Among  the  huta 

renl  of  the  oomoal-roofed  native  hula,  npieeentiDg  all  that 

•d   ol    the    lillsga   which   had   alitad;  bean  btuikt  by  the 


Araha.    Around  the  endie  atookade  the  bmh  had  been  cleared  Iwnj, 

eo  >a  to  leave  no  oover  for  eoemiee  approaching  from  the  Und  aidA. 
The  clearing  had  been  extended  on  the  north  for  aome  diatanoe  op 
the  river,  and  fomod  en  espbnade. 

DI8A8TRODS  FATE  OP  THE  REAR  COLUMN. 
It  waa  on  June  2S,  ISST,  that  Ur.  Stanley  led  forth  hia  advanced 
column  of  389  olfloera  and  men  into  Che  nakoown  wilderoeaa.  In  hii 
parting  initnictions  lo  Uijor  Badlelot  he  aeenu  to  have  proridad 
against  every  canlicgcnty,  except  that  which  happoofd — the  utter 
aod  oomplela  breakdown  of  Tippoo  Tib's  promises  and  engagements 
"  II  ia  the  Doa-irriTil  of  the  goods  from  Ettnley  Pool  and  the  men 

~^  '  '  Mr.  Slnuloy  in  camp  to  M^or  Barttelot  four 

cf  this  post ;  but  aa  I  shall  ahortly  expect  the  arrival  of  a  aEroog  rein- 
forcement of  men  (Tippoo  Tib's  people),  greatly  exceeding  the  advanced 
force  which  must  at  all  hazarda  proceed  and  push  OD  to  the  reeoue  of 
Gmin  Paaha,  I  hope  yau  will  not  be  detained  longer  than  a  few  d^ 
titer  the  departure  of  the  Stanley  on  her  Bntl  return  to  Steoby  Foal 
in  Anguat.  The  inlereota  new  entmated  to  you  ere  of  Tittl  inpnt- 
■noe  to  thia  Expedition.  The  nen  (Zlnaibaria)  who  ahortly  will 
be  nndflr  your  oonmand  will  oonaist  of  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Eipeditian.  Tho  gooda  are  needed  for  currency  through  the  regioa 
beyond  the  I^kei.   The  loaa  of  these  teen  and  goods  would  be  osrtajn 

iU  tnm.     It  nuy  happen,  ahonid  Tippoo  Tib  aend  the  full  oo 
of  men  promiaed  {60U),  and  il  the  126  men  have  arr' 
Stanley,  that  you  will  feet  oompetent  to  march  your  doIui 
route  puraned  by  me.     In  that  event,  which  Would  be  me 
we  thould  meet  before  many  daya" 

The  alory  ol  the  Tambuya  Camp  and  the  reutguard,  whidk 
developed  tragically  beyond  the  control  of  either  Mr.  Stanley  or  hia 
licuteDanl,  is  eni^  of  the  meat  melancholy  episodes  of  African  tavd 
and  exploration.  The  recccl  action  of  the  Smin  Pasha  Relief  CoB- 
mittee  in  her  Uajoty'a  Cooaular  Court  at  Zaniihar  hsi,  howorer,  aet 
at  rest  the  Ijueatioo  of  Mr.  Btanley'a  coolHonoe  in  Tippoo  Tib,  ol 
wboeo  treachery,  and  that  of  Bslim  biu  Mobamed,  Ibcre  ia  no  laager 
room  for  the  amalleet  doubt.  U  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Werner,  •  visitor  la 
Tambuya  and  to  Stanley  Fella,  an  engineer  m  the  service  of  the 
Congo  Free  Slat^  who  first  detected  the  criminal  disloyalty  of  Tippoo 
Tib  and  Balim,  bis  rvpreaentitive.  Not  only  did  the  Arab  chief 
wiUiboM  the  men  he  had  promised,  but  SaJini,  fonning  a  powcrfnl 

ip  doae  behind  Major  Barttelot.  tor- 


red  by  tba 
1  along  the 


bade  the 
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rhila  men,  demanded  tor  h 
the  Blorea  of  the  Emin  Faaha  Belief 
Expedition,  and  aant  men  to  break  np 
Major  Bartlelol'a  eanoeo,  which  were 
lying  in  tho  river  below  hia  camp. 
"Ho  would,"  aaya  Mr.  Wemer,  "par- 
haps  have  procoeded  to  even  greater 
lengths,  had  he  not  heard  that  Mr. 
Ward  had  gone  down  tho  Congo  to  aend 
telegraphic  dcapatchoa  lo  (he  t^iuinillee 
in  England."  Wo  have  area  that 
Stanley  left  tho  camp,  alter  gi>i 
final  inalructioua,  in  June  1S6T 
it  waa  in  May  I8Se  that  Mr.  Wemer 
found  Uajor  BarHelot'a  oamp  dominated 
hy  Balim  bin  Mohamad  end  2000  men  , 
atill  obstmcling  hia  advance.  At  the 
end  of  that  month  Major  Bartldot  and 
Mr.  Jameson  were  at  Stanley  I'alla,  and 
had  obtained  from  Tippoo  Tib  lOO  « 
men,  inalaad  ol  600,  to  enable  the 
nnfortunate  commander  at  laat  to  ( 
Stanley,  of  wheae  fate  he  was  wilhogt  intormatioi 
waa  reported  on  all  hands  to  have  met  vith  diaeaae  end 
death.  Wheta  these  IDO  men  arrived  at  Yambuya,  difficultica 
were  raiaed  about  the  loads  they  were  to  carry  ;  and  it  waa 
evident  (hat  the  objectiona  were  Uie  effect  ol  ainisler  intentiona 
lo  enable  Tippoo  Tib  lo  aecure,  for  hia  own  uae,  «  number  ' 
of  kwdi  containing  poarder  and  cartridges.  Embameeed  bf 
mutinoM  tollowera,  and  threatened  wilh  death,  Maj«  Barttelot  nd 


bimaantot  liia  people, 
tA  OD  haa  faUl  manb, 


iflara  jeu'aaultsiuig  from  iiiDuinBTabla  queor  noisca  of  birda  and  i 
id  Bctnallf  died  from  etarratiiiD,  vent  troopa  of  elephaita  rush  an 
lata  (D  b«  of  aaj     aecunil;  bidden  befaind   i 


ge  to  BUnlaj,  and  deatiscd  (a  (pcedy  and  fatal  diaaaler. 
nk  iftoviTda,  OB  Jane  1 8,  Uajor  BattUlol  na  aawaioatod  by  one 
•IMUui;emBa  vbom  TippoD  Tib  bad  lent  tor  (be  MTviee  of  Ibe 
bpcditaon.  Hr.  JaamoD  went  to  Sianle;  Falla,  (o  Irj  and  get 
■«  a«n  from  Tippoo  Tib,  and  (heooe  down  .Ibe  riTs  to  Bangila, 
la  Mel  Hr.  Ward  on  hii  relnn  from  tba  aaaeoait,  eipnlmg  f  rah 
nrinetiima  from  England  ;  WUr.jBmewni  died  of  tereratBangaU. 
Mr.  Tnup,  B  belplaa  invalid,  unable  to  iralk,  had  departed  vitta  Ur. 
Tard,  BD  that  Mr.  Bonny  vaa  t}ie  only  £urop(An  rtioaiiiing  vitb  tbo 
nar  oidoniD,  vbicfa  bud  diriDdled  from  26T  men  to  Tl,  in  a  feeble 
ad  wret^ed  cotidition,  vhoi  fonnd  at  Banal ja  on  Aug.  17  by 
Mr.  Btuiley,  who  had  retoraed  on  pnipoee  to  wak  them,  and  who 
kd  Dot  wan  tlxm,  or  heard  ot  them,  lor  more  than  Ihiiteeti  moDtb^ 
■bilo  Ihej  bad  (iippaaea  him  to  be  douL  The  atona  left  with  Iha 
nugaud  ware  almoit  eotinil  j  loaL 

THE  ?0HB8T  KODTB  OP  MARCH. 
Oa  Ifaa  iwmt  napa  td  faitrtl  Uiim,  in  wbioh  l£aia  plKaa  an 
■ail lid,  ^  ipaoe  betvem  Tamboy*,  oa  the  Aruwimi,  when  atauD' 
tal  aari^tico  from  the  C<mga  enda,  and  Eavalli,  or  the  tite  ot 
Knilli'i  wllageiWhicli  had  ban  deatrojed,  at  the  aoutbero  eitnqiity 
rf  I«b  Albot  Nyanaa  on  ita  weaten  ihor^  ippetta  qnile  iaaigiii- 
laaaL  Karalli  ii  tin.uat  doe  eaat  <^  Tambuya,  only  3T0  milea 
diatanl  ig  a  tfnigfat  line ;  but  the  rirer  Aniwimi,  wbidi  in  it*  upper 
pBt  ii  ealled  the  Itori,  benda  to  the  north,  and  lcag{^  near  Ihia 
inar  wmM  |bo  tnielliiig.  diatuee  orar  600  milea.  Mr.  Btanley** 
bat  joamey  by  hia  nnte  ooonpied  ITI  daya,  but  he  aftarwarda 
taaraOad  back,  aa  (ai  at  Banalya,  where  Ibe  rear  oolomu  bad  atopped, 
■  m^ty-two  dayi.  Tha  dianatar  ol  Ihia  ttaat  of  oountry  la  thoa 
JaaKibaii  in  hia  own  letfcn:— 

"  Wo  ware  1 AO  days  in  (he  forest — one  oootiiiDDna,  nnbrokoi, 
MBpaat,  font.  Tba  graia  land  wa>  tnieiaed  by  na  in  mgbt  dayi. 
Ha  Jiaiila  of  (ha  toreet  along  the  edge  of  the  graa  land  are  well 
MaAad.  Wa  aaw  it  extending  noHh-eeatarly  with  ita  onrraa  and 
t^fm  and  eapaa  jnat  like  a  aea-ehon.  Bonth-weatarly  it  pnaarred 
Aa  ame  eharactar.  Sotth  and  aouth  (be  tonat  area  extoida  from 
Xjmagmt  to  the  Hnithem  bordsa  ot  the  Monbnttu ;  eaat  and  weat  it 
eabnoea  ail  Irom  the  Congo,  at  the  mouth  of  (he  Anwimi,  to  abon( 
bat  longitude  39  dtg. — loity  dagieea ;  bow  tar  west  beyond  (be  Congo 
Aa  krcat  icaidiaa  I  do  not  buw.  Urn  anperfieial  extent  of  the  tract 
&Ba  daacribed^tottUy  eoTsed'by  toreat — ia  S4e,(H)0  a^naie  miln. 
Vortfa  of  Oa  Congo,  between  Dpoto  and  the  Arawini,  tha  toreat 
^bnaea  nothv  30,000  aqnaia  milea.  Between  Yambnya  and  tha 
Kjaaaa  w«  eama  acroai  in  diatinot  langnagaa.  Tha  land  alopea 
ffly  Inm  tba  oaat  ot  the  plataan  abora  the  Xyania  down  to  tha 
OaaSaBiTVfrom  an  altitude  at  6600  ft.  to  1100  tL  aboTe  tha  aea. 
Sactt  and  aoolh  at  ow  tnok  Ihiougb  the  graaa  land  tha  face  of  (ha 
k«d  waa  kM  brekoi  by  greopa  ot  conea  or  iaolalod  monnta  or  ridgea. 

,''WUU  in  Bnghnd,  oonaidariDg  (ha  beat  routee  open  to  the 
llbaK  ITyviB,  I  thou0[  I  waa  rery  libeial  in  allowing  myaelt  (wo 
•B^i^  Bank  to  cnaa  (he  foraa(  region  lying  between  the  Congo  and 
Aa  paaa  Und,  bnl  you  may  imagine  our  feelings  when  month  alter 
■oath  mw  ns  marching,  tearing,  ploughing,  cutting  thrDUgb  that 
■Ba  eastiDaona  fonat.  It  took  ua  ISO  days  befoia  we.  oonld  lay, 
'Thmk  Ood  we  era  out  of  the  darknaas  at  laat'  At  one  time  wa 
was  all — vhitaa  and  blaeka — almoat '  dona  up.'  Beptambar,  October, 
and  bait  of  that  mnth  at  Norembar  1S8T  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
ail  Octobs  will  be  qieoially  memorable  to  ua  for  the  auffaringa  ye 
aodnred.  Oni  ofBoeia  are  heartily  aiok  ol  tha  toreat,  butstba  loyal 
bbffa^  ■  band  of  130,  f allowed  me  onoe  again  into  tha  wild,  tnck- 
laai  tatm^  with  its  hnndreda  ot  JneonTanianeea,  to  *— t*  their  oom- 
ladaa  ot  tha  tan  oolnan. 

"  !by  aad  imagina  abma  ol  theas  ineonveoiences.  ITaka  a  thick 
BuuHiA  aopas^  drifting  with  rain ;  ioiagina  tbia  copse  to  be  a  mere 
BMlaipowth,  qoi^bad  nndar  tba  impaoatrabla  ahade  ot  ancient 
tna^naging  tr^  lOOfL  to  180ft:  hifh;  briaraanl  thoma  abund- 
aal;  laiy  enAa,  BtaandariDg  through  the  deptha  at  tha  jungle,  and 
aaaartJBn  a  de^  alBnant  ol  a  great  liTer,  Imagine  this  fonat  and 
ii  of  decay  and  growth — old  <,reea  falling,  ~ 


ila,    eradiee   in    the    jungle  c 
dwarfa  with    poiaoaed   amwi 
buttroas  or  in   ioma  dark  ri 


strong,  brown-bodiad  aboriginel,  with  terribly  ahaip  apeai). 
itibding  poised,  still  aa  dead  atiuopa ;  rain  patloring  dawn  on, 
you  erery  ath«  day  in  tha  year ;  an  impure  atmoairiiere,  wi(h  ita 
dread  conaequences — fever  and  dyieolery ;  gloom  tlin>ughou(  tba 
day,  and  darkneas  a1maa(  palpable  throughout  tha  nigbt ;  and  then, 
it  yon  will  imagine  snob  >  forest  extending  the  eotira  diatance  troia 


Flymooth  to  Fa(etfaaad,-}'oo  will  hare  a  bir  idea  of  aa&a  of  tke^ 
inraaTeoisiaa  ei^nred  by  na  from  June  28th  to  Daoenber  5th, 
188T,  and  bom  June  Itt,  1888,  to  tha  preamt  date,  to  oontinue  again 
from' tha  preaent  date  till  about  Deoembsr  10th,  1888,  vhtolhoiK!, 
then  to  say  a  laat  farewell  to  the  Congo  ForeaL' 

"  Mow  that  we  have  gone  through  and  tbioagh  this  toreat  regiou, 
1  only  feel  a  anrpriae  that  I  did  not  give  a  greater  latitoda  to  my 
ideaa  reepeo(ing  its  extant ;  for,  had  we  thought  ot  it,  it  ia  only 
what  might  have  bean  dsduoed  from  our  knowledge  ot  .the  great 

iouniee  of  moisture  i aaaij  to  anpply  (he  lorest  with  (ha  raqnisi(e 

sap  and  Titality.  Think  ot  tbe  luge  extent  ot  the  South  Atlantis 
Ooaan,  wboae  vapoum  are  blown  durvig  nine  mentba  ot  the  year  in. 
(hia  direction.  Think  of  the  broad  Congo,  varying  from  ooa  to 
dxtean  milea  wide,  which  ha*  a  atretoh  of  1100  milea,  aupplying 
another  immeasurable  quantity  ol  moiatnre,  to  be  distlUcd  into, 
min  and  milt  and  dew  over  (hia  inaatiable  loreat;.  and  (hen. 
another  BOO  milea  ol  the  Aruwimi  oi  iniri  itself,  and  (hen 
you  will  oeass  to  wander  (ha(  (here  are  about  150  diyaol  rain. 
BTBrr  year  in  Qua  region,  and  (hat  the  Oongo  Forest  coven  BOoh 

"  Ootit  we  aet  toot  on  the  grua  land,  something  like  fifty  mi1e& 
went  of  the  Albert  Ifyaiua,  we  were  never  greeted  among  the  nativc'. 
with  a  amile,  or  any  aign  of  a  kind  (hough(,  or  a  moral  lensstion. 
The  aboriginea  aie  wild,  utterly  nvage,  and  insirTigibly  vindicGve. 
Tha  dwatis— called  Wambutti— ar*.  atill  worse,  far  worw.  Animal 
life  ia  likewise  so  wild  end  ahy  that  no  aport  ia  (o  be  enjoyed.  The 
gloom  ot  the  foraal  ii  perpetual.  The  taoe  ot  (he  river,  reBecting  ita 
bhwk  walla  ol  vegetation,  is  dark  and  sombre.  Tbe  sky  one  half  tie 
time  every  day  resemblee  a  wintry  sky  in  England ;  tha  face  of 
nature  and  lite  j<  fixod  and  joyleea.  It  the  ami  ohaiges  (brongh  the 
blank  olouda  enveloping  it,  and  a  kindly  wind  tffushes  the  maaaee  ol 
vapour  below  tha  boriaon,  and  the  bright  light  reveals  oui  annound- 
iigi,  it  it  only  to  tantalise  oi  with  a  short-lived  vision  at  biiUiMuiy 
and  beau^  ot  verdnra. 

"  Tha  momings  gensnilji  were  stem  and  aombrts  (he  aky  oovereit 
wi(b  heavy  lowering  clouds ;  at  other  timea,  thick  miat  buried  every-^ 
thing,  but  oleated  off  about  nine  o^olodc,  or  aometJmcs  not  till  elaverL 
Then,  Dothing  atira ;  inaeot-lite  is  salaap,  and  the  forest  ia  atill  aa, 
death  ;  the  dark  river,  darkened  by  lof^  walU  of  Ihiok  forest  and; 
vegetation,  is  silent  aa  a  grave,  our  heart-thnbi  teem  almoat  elamonua^ 
and  our  inmoat  Ihongfats  loud.     It  no  rain  foUowa  thia  darkatM,  thai 


ns  tpptm  trem  behind  (bo  cluudf  maun,  the  iniit  diupjiran,  and 
Bla  wiikeiD  np  before  itt  tniUiancj.  BuHeifliea  tcuiry  through  tbo 
■ir,  ■  Klituy  ibts  crcwkg  ui  slum,  ■  diT>r  Aia  Bcroa  the  nmio, 
thft  iorat  ii  full  of  a  striQ^  murmur,  lad  HmeirlieTti  up-Tiver  boomi 
the  ftliruTQ  drum.  Tha  quiok'iightQd  nativu  harA  uoo  u>,  ^oioa 
Toeitsnls  clullsiigM.  thsro  ii  »  Buh  of  apeUB.  ud  hoatila  puiioiu 

"Fnoe,  wnang  the  rinr  tribei,  ii  aignified  b;  t«UDg  nlsr 
upward  viUi  the  hand  or  Titb  Iha  paddla,  and  letting  it  bll  on  thnT 
h«ada.  At  almoat  ararj  bend  of  tha  rivH,  ganarally  in  tho  middle 
of  tbo  bend — beaiue  a  riav  of  tha  riTar  approach,  up  rtnd  dovn 
atnam,  maj  be  had  —  th«n  ia  a  viUage  ol  conical  fauU  ol  (ho 
eandle-oxtingniaher  type.  Bomo  bcnda  hara  a'  iarga  aerica  of  these 
Tillagea,  populated  bj  aome  thouaaada  of  nativea.  It  vc  coulil 
beliere  tham,  tha  natiTM  all  luffered  fiviu  famine :  than  wu  no  corn, 
no  hananaa,  or  augamoea,  or  fowla,  or  goata,  or  anjthtng  olaa.  The 
exhibiuoa  of  hraan  irira,  oowrica,  or  beada  had  no  charm  for  A^a, 
beeantf  thej  >aid  thaj  had  no  food ;  and  vo  thould  long  afo  have 
died  of  irtDt,  bad  ve  been  to  riaiple  u  to  beliaTa  thoo.  Id  ttety 
attempt  at  baiter  «e  fuffered  from  the  ounning  roguea :  a  hrafi  rod 
onlj  purchaaad  threa  can  of  cam,  though  at  Bugala,  600  mitea 
oearar'Uia  coaat,  it  purchaaea  ton  rolla  of  caaaava  bread,  and  ought 
.ban  to  hare  purehaaed  tveatj  roll)  of  brexJ,  or  tiro  Itrge  bimehra 


.  ol  bananaa.     To  life  at  all,  *e  hod  to  take  what  we  eouM  :  we  went 
orer  and  helped  ourHlTea,  and  prepared  food  for  fhe  wilderaaM  ahead 

The  route  from  Timbufn  to  Earalli  ia  divided  into  •ttga*,  euh 
of  wbinh  oooupied  manj  daji  of  toilaoma  marching  and.otlen  sutting 
>  pa'h  thiongh  the  foreat,  with  long  delaya  at  aerenl  plaoaa,  as  that 
tbo  BTonge  morement  of  Hr.  Stinley'a  odxaee  column  w*a  little 
better  than  two  milea  and  a  fraction  duilj. 

Pint  alage,  184  English  mils,  frorn  yambafa  in  a  direction 
north-eeat  op  the  Aruwimi  to  Mugwri'a  villigra,  on  the  north  baok  of 
thnt  lirer ;  thia  it  124  houra'  marobing ;  Banalja,  tha  aoane  ol  the 
dTawter  to  the  rear  oolnmn,  ia  in  Ihia  port  of  the  route. 

SeooDd  ataga,  S9  mila,'  from  Hugw^'a  TilligM  to  Ati  Sibha, 
Tillages  on  the  aouth  bank,  where  the  coDfliot  took  place  in  which 
a  killed  with  poiioned 


Lientenant  Stain  ni  wounded  and  flie  m 


Third  stage,  30  mOee,  ttom  Avi  Sihbs  to  the  confluenoe  of  the 
Nepoko,  a  large  river  from  the  north,  with  Che  AnvimL 

Fourth  itage,  93  milea,  from  the  Kepoko  confluence,  or  Avi  Jali, 
'  to  the  tamponrj  Arab  aettleUeat  of  the  notorioua  aUTsJealar  isd 
ivorj-hontar,  Dgairow*. 

Fifth  itage,  162  milea,  hj  a  new  road  opened  in  the  following 
faar.  on  tha  north  bank~aot  therontn  of  the  Srrt  tdtwue  ia  18BT— 
to  Eort  Bade,  in  Ihwiri,  the  d^pOt  aUtion  eonatnicted  b;  Hr.  Btanlef 


These  atagaa  make  the  whole  trarelling  diatnnco  from  Yanibnji 
to  Kavalli  5G3  diMm  ;  but  the  nule  Hnt  Ukeii,  iu  Oi-tobcr  lKET,woit 
about  flft;  miles  loDthWBrd  aloug  the  Aruwimi,  nboro  the  Nepoka 
oonltuence,  where  the  navigation  oC  (hat  river  by  the  atrcl  bo^ 
and  canoes  became  imposaible,  and  Mr,  Stanley  then,  with  the  almoit 
difficulty  and  peril  of  itarvalion,  made  hia  way  to  (be  Arab  aolilc- 
noat  of  KilungB'Lunga,  in  North  latitude  I  de;;,  6  min..  wfaenee 
he  piised  eastwud  to  tbs  rising  ground  ol  Ihwiri,  HSDO  (t.  abose 
the  eet-lereL 

HOW  THEY  MARCHBD  TUROHOH  THE  FOREST. 
"  Until  we  penetrmted  and  niarohsd  through  it,"  uyi  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  Ihia  region  woa  entirely  iinoiplorod,  and  untrodden  by  either 
white  or  Arab,  For  the  i>urpoaes  of  this  Eipedilioa,  n-e  ibould 
have  known  eomething  of  it,  but  we  o>ald  glean  no  information 
respecting  tha  interior,  bccauee  the  udvca  ware  so  wild  and  shy 
of  all  atrangera. 

"  Hanng  selected  my  offloon  and  men,  my  force  numbered  380 
rank  and  flie.  Ve  bora  a  steel  boat  ZB  ft.  by  0  fL  with  na, 
■bout  three  tons  of  ammunition,  and  a  ocuple  of  tone  of  pro- 
vision) and  aundries.  With  all  these  goods  and  baggage  we  bad 
a  reaene  force  of  about  ISO  supsrnumersrin — hsll  of  tham  carried, 
beside  their  Wincheilere;  billhooks  to  pierce  the  bnsh  and  out  down 
ointructions.     This  band  farmed  (ho  pioneers — s  most  useful  body. 

"  Tlie  path  lesding  from  Yambuya  wis  tolonblc  only  for  about 
fl>e  miles :  we  wen  then  introduosd  into  tha  difficulties,  which  luon 
or  less  .would  Impede  our  movements  and  aircst  rapid  progi^q. 
These  oonsistcd  of  oreepcrs  vsrying  from  1-S  in.  to  l-i  in.  in  diameter, 
swinging  ocroes  the  path  in  bow-lines,  or  loops,  loinetimcs  massed 
and  twisted  togetlier,  alto  of  a  low  dense  bu>h  oocupying  the  sites  of 
old  clearings,  which  had  to  be  carved  throuf^fa,  before  a  psssajjn  vss 
poaaible.  Where  yean  had  elapaed  since  the  clearings  hud  been 
abandoned,  we  found  a  young  forest,  and  the  apaces  between  the 
troea  choked  with  climbing  planta,  legstuble  creepers,  end  tall  plants : 
this  kind  had  to  be  tunnelled  thiongh  before  an  inch  of  progrsw 
could  be  made. 

"  By  Dompass,  wa  found  >  path  lading  north-east  and  stM,  and 
on  July  6  touched  the  rirersgsin,  and,  being  free  of  npids  apparently, 
I  lightened  the  advance  column  of  the  ateel  boat  and  (arty  loada. 
The  boat  proved  inrslnable :  she  not  only  carried  onr  oripplea  and 
aick,  but  sleo  nearly  two  tons  ol  goods.  From  July  G  to  tha  middle 
of  October  wo  cluog  to  the  river,  Bomelimo  its  immense  curves 
and  long  trend  north-east  would  give  mc  shsrp  twinges  of 
doubt  that  it  was  wise  to  oling  to  il ;  on  the  other  hsnd,  the 
tufreringa  tf  ths  poopla,  tbo  long  eontinoi^  ol  totett,  the 
numerous  ereeks,  the  mud,  the  offensive  BtroeaidiFn,  the 
perpetual  reina,  the  long-lssting  mnggineas,  pleaded  eloquently 
sgsinst  the  abandonment  of  the  river  nntil  Iforth  latitode  3  dfg, 
should  be  attained.  North  latitude  2  deg.  I  put  down  as  the  limit: 
I  woold  prefer  to  dare  anything  fbaa  go  Isttiiar  north.  In  tanm' 
of  the  river  waa  also  the  certainly  of  obtaining  food.  Bueh  ■  Ina 
broad  stresm  as  this,  we  srgued,  would  surely  have  settlements  on  its 
banks :  the  settlements  would  furnish  food  by  fair  means,  or  forae." 

One  of  our  Illustntiont,  from  akatchss  furnished  by  manben 
of  the  Eipedition,  shows  the  method  of  sarrying  the  stael  boat  in 
sections,  snd  the  labour  of  cutting  a  path  through  the  forest,  and 
"  blaiing,"  or  marking  the  trees,  in  order  that  Major  Barttelot,  with 
tha  rear  oolamn,  ahould  be  guidsd  to  follow  Mr.  Stanley's  tiaek.  Tbs 
toiloving  note  nftn  to  this  pert  of  the  subject : — 

■'  The  bost  was  taken  to  pieoes  st  Ysmbnys  ss  we  wet«  leafing  (he 

of  the  boat  were  carried  by  twButy-elgbt  men  (two  men  extn  tor  aaek 
end) ;  tha  can  msde  two  loads;  (he  bottom  twards  were  (our  loads; 
the  sesis  snd  rudder  msde  also  four  losds ;  the  mats  snd  spannms, 
one  lead ;  then  casat  o(  spare  materials,  three  toads ;  and  india- 
rubber  packing,  one  load  :  in  >tl,  forty-three  men's  kada.  Bit  seme 
of  these,  such  ss  bottom  boards  and  spsre  materialts  ware  attsrwirde 
ahandonad  whan  the  eipedition  became  ao  rednoed,  and  only  tkss* 
neoeasuy,  such  ss  sectionf,  easts,  rubbec-paehing,  em}  rowleoka,  wan 
oairied.  The  oars  beoune  rattan,  and  were  sbsndoned,  and  oOtn 
made  st  Fort  Bodo  on  onr  s«ond  trip  to  the  Lake.  In  tha  op<n 
country,  bom  Matadi  to  Stanley  Fool,  the  boat  seotiaas  wars  caniad 
easily  eoough,  but  in  the  forest  it  was  a  mm  diSnilt  nattv:  it 
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pnt  JBla  th*  riv«r,  far  ua  ooe  bid  ■CnDgth  to  dig  gniea  for 
tliam ;  bi|l  (ftetnrdi  Omj  h*d  to  b*  loR,  h  (ho  linng  mn 
too  w«k  to.  niDDTB  tha  coipOM.  Tho  niolli  d>;  iad  puaed 
viiligiit  the  promiMd  roUef  unTiag.  Day  din  Atj  famed 
tiwtj,  imtn  at  Inl,  on  Oi>t.  29,  ths  twcDtj-third  day,  Hr.  Jeptwon 
(rriTsd  Tith  ■bout  fort;  Zmmbarii  ind  tliirtf  of  tho  UaDjoma 
froni'  tho  Anh  amp,  irith  ■  mdl  mppl;  of  food.  Out  of 
tho  fiftf-flro  iii«a  left  in  cusp,  and  iwdo  np  to  abont  liitj  bf  Iha 
dsHilsn  tiDm  the  oolnmii,  only  eight  mn  BC  to  itut ;  and  of  theM 
0DI7  fin  reaobed  tho  Anb  camp.  Captain  Nelion  wu  timptr  a  bag 
of  boDo,  having  haidl;  an  oonM  of  Bnh  left  TV  total  loai  na 
lartoL  Sixty  b«iiig  the  vbole  number,  fin  routed  the  Anb 
oamp,  vith  Ut.  Jephaon;  of  the  twenty  vho  had  gone  down 
riTet  to  get  food  tea  mn,  >ft<r  toriUa  olIiBriig,  piclud  ap 
by  a  oanTsn  (rf  Eihmga-Lmgt'* ;  tai  of  Ifacaa  Bfteeo  *uD  only 
■■Ten  v   ngbt  actoally  wnt  on  b>  Fot   Bodo,  the  olhen  diad 


KnSOHTQ  FBOH  TEE  KRSSt:  OF£M  COtJFTRT. 
Abont  tbe  b^inniUg  of  Deoember  1887  Iha  Expedition  oame  to 
the  eaiteni  edge  of  the  immenie  liiiMt  thrangfa  wbiah  it  had  bem 
varkiag  linoe  June  SB.  It  mched  an  opeo  gfavy  oonntry.  "To 
tho^e  who  hate  not  gone  throngh  mch  a  foreet,  it  wiil  perhaps  appear 
strange  that  all  ahoold  feel  so  elated ;  bnt  to  ui,  tnTolling  forward, 
Mch  day  the  ame  aa  the  laat,  and  wmtiniialiy  hearing  mmoun  that 
tlw  plains  were  near,  and  stDl  nercr  rtudiing  them,  it  most  alwiya 
bo  reniNab«Ted  aa  one  of  the  brighteat  experiences  of  the  Expedition. 
For  160  days  we  had  been  on  the  mareh  from  Yamhnya  to  thia 
pnot ;  the  only  'object  to  bo  aean  being  the  sky,  rirer,  and  forest. 
'  Kow,  at  laat,  we  diall  hare  do  wwry  traeks  to  out,  ind  no  muddy 
n««k>  to  oron:  all  ii  fine  open  graHj  ooootry,  andweahall  get  game 
and  cattle.'  Our  Zamibar  boya  simply  went  mad  with  joy  in  the 
tlret  tew  motnint*,  and  Ihm,  setUiog'  down  into  *  long  swing,  left 
tba  ifxgaai  and  nek  once  far  bebiod.  Wo  made  a  good  march 
of  abmt  nine  nulce,  and  camped  for  the  firat  time,  sinDe  wo  left 
Kir'bpw  on  the  Congo,  in  open  eonnlry."  The  Bletoh  on  whicb 
thia  it  a  commaDtary  deplete  Ur.  Stanley  and  Kr.  Jtphaon  in  trant, 
and  Lieutonaut  Stain  bringing  np  the  mr.    Iti  dale  ii  Deo.  4,  IS8T. 

THE  FTOHT  WITH  XAJAMBOKI. 
"A  few  daya  after  the  Expedition  nuTod  out  from  the  forest  on 
to  the  pUint,  it  entered  (he  country  belonging  to  a  chief  oiUed  Msj- 
ambonL  Hw  natiTts,  inatead  of  mining  away  on  ths  sppnuoh  of 
the 'Expedition,  now  began  to  ooUeet  00  the  hillaidca,  nnr  oar  line 
of  mardk,  eitidently  with  the  idea  of  attacking  na.  It  H»n  beeame 
iMoaaaaiy  tor  aa  to  take  np  aome  stiong  poeilion  and  encloaa  omnclna 
in  a  nreba,  otherwise  the  danger  ahead  waa  too  great.  AocDcdingly 
weaelsoled  IhebilllDp  which  appeu*  in  my  Sketch,  and  built  a  strong 
nreba  ol  mirnoaa  buahca,  and  then  felt  able  to  •elly  out  and  atlack 
and  pmith  the  natiTea.  This  hill  was  an  leolated  one,  lying  in  a 
broad  Talley,  to  tbe  lonth  of  which  waa  a  high  nnge  of  hills,  snd  to 
the  north  some  low  gnisy  hill*.  Dawn  the  centre  of  this  ralley  ran 
a  iwift  itnam,  forming  a  deep  cnok  m  the  surfaoe,  and  making  the 
traiureree  passing  of  the  valley  a  difficult  teat.  Any  attempt  to 
make  Mends  vith  the  natirea  always  failed.  After  some  feinta  oo 
the  part  of  Kajamboni'a  warrion  on  our  poeition,  two  partite  were 
MDt  out  undai  Kr.  Jepbam  end  Lieat.  Stiira,  ILE.  Tbe  party  under 
Stain  went  towards  the  north,  amm  ths  ralley  to  the  rilUges  north 
ol  the  stTtam,  and  while  actually  croanng  it  were  fired  upon  by 
erowdt  of  nativet  hidden  among  the  **■"■"■■  Howerer,  the  stream  was 
eroiaed,  the  natiret  dttlodged,  and  the  villagea  burnt.  The  party 
onder  Ur,  J^diaon  bad  takio  ■  northeast  direction,  and,  returning 
home  by  a  diltenat  mate,  had  bamt  every  hut  to  tho  eaet  and 
north-cast  ol  our  pcsition.  This  had  the  desired  rflecL  Ws  sould 
tee  large  bodies  of  natives  retiring  behind  the  hill*  to  the  north, 
and  pexl  day  we  wate  permitted  to  march  onwards  to  the  I^ka 
without  fnither  molestation." 

This  attack  00  the  village  Deo.  11,  is  the  scmts  shown  in  one  M 
tnr  UlusCrationa.  On  all  aidae  of  Iha  vitligs  arc  banana-tree*  and 
palehea  of  Indian  com,  aUnding  eiotlleot  oovet  to  the  nativea,  and 
it  it  from  placca  like  this  that  thsy  do  mo*t  damags,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  actually  to  eea  the  satiTaa.  Hie  village  is  generally  attaekad 
by  dividing  the  tonsi  into  two,  an*  foree  ana  llsnk  and  ooe  in  treat ;  a 


ruih  in  it  nude,  6re  applied  to  every  hut,  .and  the  natives  driven  eat ;. 
a  srajil]  rearguard  then  oooupiee  the  plaee,  if  naocemy,  until  the  main 
column  bu  safely  posMd  by,  when  this  reargnard  takes  np  ita  proper 
poaitian  in  roar  of  the  column.  Whatever  of  my  value  can  be  ^lied 
up  is,  of  course,  taken,  and  alt  bowa  and  artowi  an  dotreyed. 

FIE8T  VIEW  OF  THE  ALBEBT  HTANZA. 
The  next  day  saw  the  Expedition  on  the  crest  id  the  hill*  OVO^ 
looking  the  Albert  Nyania  Idke.  "  About  11  a.m.  sa  Deo.  12, 
186T,  we  bad  hallad  for  tea  and  breskhal.  We  knew  that  ths  I^s 
should  ba  oloea  it  hand,  but  our  men  ilwayt  doubtet^  any  of  our 
■tatcments  that  they  ahotdd  tee  the  Nyania  and  Unyi^ :  many  of 
them  imagined  we  wen  loot,  and  merely  wandering  aimlessly  about 
the  eountry.  Shortly  after  finishing  brssktsat  a  long  loud  about  pro- 
cliimod  that  tomelhing  of  importance  had  oocntied.  Bathing  up  to  th*. 
front,  we  found,  in  taot,  that  (ha  wattn  ot  the  Nyann  wtn  Ktuilljr 
in  sight  Below  ut  by  2600  ft,  and  at  a  distanoe  ot  neerly  ten  milea, 
atood  the  place  marked  on  all  maps  at  Eavilli.  Far  aerca  the  Lake, 
hen  about  nine  milea  broad,  wen  the  oliib  of  the  Unyon  nde,  riung 
perbipt  1200ft.  high  fnm  the  Leke  ahorea.  Our  men,  who  had  ao 
oftta  doubted  the  wordi  of  our  Chief ,  were  now  beaida  tfaemaalves  willi 
joy.  'At  last  I  it  it  tmol'  they  said.  'Hen  it  the  Nyann-lWa  tr» 
not  lost.  The  H uiungu  [while  nun]  tpeiks  truly.'  At tei  a  short  rttt 
at  ths  top,  we  began  our  descent  to  the  pkina  below,  and  wen  olotely 
pursued  by  a  band  ot  some  fifty  native*,  until  the  ahadea  of  eva£ing- 
began  to  set  in,  when  we  built  a  rough  'boma 
turned  in.  tha  natives  disappsaring  with  ths  dsiknesa.** 

FOKT  BODO,  IBWIRL 
Towards  Iha  and  rf  Daoember  1S8T,  the  Sxpadition  having  (Vsohed 
the  Nyaaii,  and  being  unabta  iDocmmunioate.  with  Emin  Fatha;  it  we* 
decided  apoa  to  return  to  the  forest,  telaot  tooM  good  poaition,  build 
a  strong  fort,  get  np  tbe  ttecl  boat  from  Kilonga-Lnnga,  Itave  thh 
weakly  ones  at  .the  tort,  lod  again  make  a  move  OQwndt  to  th» 
Ute.  Aocordingly,  ths  vilUge  of  Ibwiri  w«  chcaen,  and  on  Jan.  T, 
1S8S,  the  fort  was  begun.  All  hands  started  to  work  with  a  wiB. 
Boms  collected  long  poles,  othcn  tha  beards  need  hy  ths  nativea  in 
building  their  vitlagot,  othan  cut  long  vinet  to  be  uted  as  ropa,  and 
some  moe  men  dog  the  holes  in  Which  the  npri^la  rf  the  boon. 
wan  to  be  placed.  The  poise  having  been  pUnd  in  posilion,  twio  mi 
two,  (he  boards  wen  iueerted  Icngthwaya  between  these  Bud  secnred, 
lashed  home  with  strong  vioee,  and  so  on  until  a  secnn  amw-^roof 
boma,  10  It  high,  surrounded  tha  whole  position.  Four  towen 
«en  plioed — two  it  the  «ail  and  west  angles,  and  one  on  the  north. 
and  one  on  the  tooth  locaa — to  give  effioienl  fiank  defence  and  com- 
mand over  the  surrounding  coimCry.  A  ditcb,  Sft.  wide  and  Tft 
deep,  waa  dug  on  the  north  aide,  and  every  ntant  posaible  adopted. 
to  make  the  place  secnn  againat  surprise.  It  was  slso  intended  Ihst 
^is  plsce  should  afford  a  d^At  for  grain,  so  that  it  neoeasary  a'suSari' 
could  came  in  and  leave  in  a  day  or  two'a  time  folly  provisioned.  For 
this  purpose  they  broke  up  eleven  loree  ot  gronnd,  and  pUnted  the- 
ssms  with  Indian  torn  and  boana.  The  gnatett  trial  waa  the  nootnna] 
laida  of  droves  ot  elephants.  SometinHs  three  or  four  acr*«  ct 
bsnana-trees  would  be  destnyed  in  a  single  night  by  thte*  nouttn. , 
It  required  the  cloee  attention  ot  sixteen  men  tor  tour  days  a  week ' 
to  keep  these  elepbante  out  ol  ths  plantationa.  Another  source  of 
worry  to  the  giiriKn  wst  the  detitttting  burricinea,  which  would 
sweep  over  the  cnpa,  laying  green  00m  Bit  on  the  ground,  and 
leassning  greatly  the  quantity  of  com  to  go  into  the  gnnariet. 
The  Expedition  offlcen  kept  the  aentriea  on  the  alert  bolh  day  aai 
night,  or  they  would  have  had  the  fort  burnt  down  over  Ihiir  hoaiJa 
They  had  tried  many  tinvce  to  make  friends  with  the  Bushmen 
araond,  but  to  so  pur]>oee.  Ko  lees  than  Bvo  timsa  Iheas  camo  m 
at  night  trying  to  ateal  oom  and  tobaeoo,  and  every  time  tho 
aentriea  heard  them  in  the  darkneaa,  and  wen  able  to  drive  Ibea 
o91  To  the  nnth,  about  six  milet  in  tha  forest,  were  many  hidden 
oampe  ot  "Winbntti,"  or  dwarfs — Uttlt  men  averaging,  perhnpa, 
d  ft.  i  in.  in  height,  and  kern  in  everything  pertaining  to  woodoritl. 
To  deacribe  avsy-day  life  i(  Fort  Bodo,  a  day's  doing!  hat  timply 
bsen  taksd  out  rf  one  of  tbe  jonrnilt :  "Thuraiay,  Kay  IT.— To.day 
4th  ot  BanidiiL  Had  a  muter,  potted  all  neo  t«  Uwr  alaliiaa 
(thit  a  pracantiou  in  oats  of  night  attack),  At  wark  with  all 
hands  hoeing   and  weeding   lowar    field ;   lo.dsy'a   aiok    nanbct 
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tcOf  iH  an  imprcmng  iloirjj.  Ndlna'i  bnv  of  buua  heer 
hM  COB*  off  ipltodidlj.  Wb  now  mika  b«er,  lynip,  and  jun 
trem  Bpe  bsnuiu,  *U  <^  which  m  T«7  good.  Tha  bo^i 
kiUfid  B  lirgo  pniT-iiddfir,  Chii  tnonimf ,  in '  the  lower  flold,  ft  most 
w-lookingnptile."  AjhIb  on,  fnnndijtodij,p1udilgf  looking 


■nd  Ibm  I17  *  ooantfrtttaok  on  thm  wliTa  wlu  might  gat  too  bold. 
Fort  Bodo  VM  beld  until  Dee!  23,  1BB8,  vh«i  fiullj  ill  huidi 
Bndied  00  to  the  Aibart  N'jmiiii,  bat  tben  it  WH  found  that  the^ 


Itni  Birer,  md  w 


»  built 
lonpiid  for  bi  w«b.  Hen  all  tb>  uckly 
OBMbmi  KuBbnyi,  undar  ntedtul  ehuga  of  SurKeoaPuke.  A.H.S., 
were  ^hwI  ;  and  whan,  at  laat,  tha  muching  da'j  aae,  »  well  had 
he  dma  hi*  work  tbit  neaiif  all  w«t«  nadj,  and  fit  to  carry  loada 
again.  TIa  toteat  WM  left  on  Feb.  13.  18S9,  Derer  again  to  ba 
(Dleiad  bj  any  of  than  who  had  andurM  nDh  diamal  triali. 

UEEnsa  OP  bianle;  and  euin  pasha. 

The  iwetiBg  of  }£r.  Bttulay  and  Saoia  Fadia  m  the  ihoiia  of 
t^  Albert  Kjania  took  place  on  Sinday,  Apiil  29,  1B88,  whan  a 
avuiir  arriTod  with  a-  letter  from  Ur.  Jephaon  from  Mawa,  inCona- 
ing  III.  Stanley  that  Emin  PHha  woold  arrive  in  hU  •learner  at  the 
•mth  and  of  tha  Laka.  ImiBediatelj  tb*  order  wai  giren  to  atrike 
o>mp,idnneetothaahon*ollha  Lakn,  ud  Ibara  await  Emin  Paaha'i 
nrinl.  After  Banking  four  boon,  tlwy  pitdMd  oanp  00  a  riling 
graund  bong  lb*  iitand  of  Tfiiiiiaaiaifl ;  enrjooa  ^  thm,  both 
m  atnining  hia  cyea  to  gat  >  fint  glimpaa  of  tha 
it  ]£r,  Stanley,  by  the  aid  ol  hia  bineonlai*, 
(lat  «*  tb*  rtMB<r,  abont  aaran  milaa  dialant.  Thia  aanonnaHHait 
draw  ftora  the  men  neoeaaiTe  eheara  of  heartfelt  latiitaation  and 
daligbt  Ibat  they  wonU  aoon  aaa  the  onao  fw  whom  thay  bad  toiled 
ae  mooh.  At  nren  in.  tha  oraning  the  atianar  eaat  anohor,  and 
the  Faaha,  Chplain  Ckaati,  Mi.  JiphaoB,  and  auita  were  qniokly  on 
ahore,  reoaiTHi  by  Bnigeon  Puke  and  an  aaaort  Aa  it  wai  now  dufc, 
the  Zaniibarii  lighted  torohea  and  bonflna  to  ahow  tha  road  to  oamp, 
which  waa  abint  two  httndred  yania  ofL  Hire  Uia  diatinguithad 
gniata  w«n  TeoeiTnt  by  Ur.  Stanley  in  the  moat  cordial  and  friendly 
manner.  Hia  man  vwe  in  etBtaiy,  and  enthoaiaaticBliy  cheered  Ihd 
Paaha,  while  tho  Knbiana  ntnmed  tha  oamplimeot  in  their  naoal 
THttiratiatii  and  geationlaticDa.  Tha  Paaha,  who  waa  draaaed  in  a 
tarbouband  apotleaa  white  idi^  expreaaed  hia  thanki  to  tha  Engliah 
for  the  Kelirf  Eipeditiai. 

REVOLT  OF  SHUT  PASHA'S  TB00P8  OK  THE  KILE. 
vitk  Ihia 


Id  thoae  thI  teiriloriea  loat  to  Egyptian  domtnloa,  aiul  now  nttariy 
enl  d9  from  inlsnnnne  with  tha  oiviliaed  world. 

The  Equatorial  PnTince  ol  the  Bondin,  long  goTSmed  by  Emin 
Fartia,  on  behalf  of  the  Khedive'  ot  ^Jpt,  with  admiiable  fidelity, 
oonataucy,  atid  ada^iniatratiTe  ability,  oomprited  the  oountriea  of  tha 
Bari,  the  Shuti,  Litoka,  Fatiks  the  milldc,  Horn,  the  Madi  or  , 
Amadi,  and  Uaknka,  along  both  banka  of  tha  Upper  Nile,  die- 
oorared  by  Bir  Bamuel  Bakei  in  1863,  when  he  met  Colonel  Onnt 
and  C^itain  fipeke  at  Oondokoto.  We  remember,  on  hit  airival 
in  England,  being  tfaTonrod  by  Sir  Samoel  Baker,  who  callpd 
at  onr  offiw  with  hi*  iketchta  ol  Ihoaa  ooantrioi  and  the  tuliro 
peopta.  Seven  jtmit  later,  Baker  waa  appointed  by  the  Khtdin 
of  %ypt,  lamall  Paaha,  to  anbdua  and  rule  the  aouthem  region 
aa  far  aa  Lake  Albvt  Kyanti,  wHd  to  luppreaa  the  ibva-lrade ;  in 
which  offloB,  aa  OoTRau^Oeneral  of  the  Bsudan,  ha  wai  >nix«ed<d 
by  Oenenl  OordoD  in  18Ti.  Ai  QordDO'i  oapital  waa  at  EliartDun, 
he  made  Emin  (Dr.  Bohnitier) ruler  of  the  Eqaitorial  Prorince  in  18;S> 
Mr.  Prank  Luplbn  (Lnpton  Bey)  waa  placed  over  tho  weatatn  pro- 
vince of  the  Babr-el-ahaiat ;  and  Blatia  Bey.  an  Auatrian,  wb«  pat 
in  Dommand  in  Dulnr.  The  aUIiona  loundrd  by  Baker  and  Oordoo 
along  the  Iwika  of  the  Nile  were,  from  north  to  toutt,  Lado,  >>ui^ 
•opemded  Oondoktn  la  Che  capital,  Rejaf.  Bsdon,  Unggi,  Cbof 
Ayn,  Dnfil^  uid  Tadelai,  beyond  which  there  were  atationa  at  tb* 
north  end  ot  Laka  Albert  Nyanaa.  Emin  Paaha,  in  1S88,  atill 
rtanained  in  oooamand  of  th«e  atatiwu,  axoept  I^do,  which  had  becai 
captuied  by  tbe  Hahdi'i  foroM,  conataotty  advancing  to  tba  aouth. 

TOKTDKE    AND   DEATH    OP    THEEE    DERVISHES." 

Boon  iftn  the  newa  Ibat  the  Hahdi'i  people  had  arrived  at  1^0,  Omar 

Balah,  coraiBniding  the  army  from  Dengola,  sent  a  long  letter  to  Emin 


In  tb*  ratbac  oonplioatad  hiat^  of  (he  annta  oom 
Bipeditioo,  a  aepaala  and  diatinct  intereat  belonga 
bated  by  Ur.  A.  J.  Hoonteney-J'ephsoa,  the  only  member  ot  the 
Expedition  wbo  actually  leaohed  the  Egyptian  atationa  held  by  Emin 
Paaha  on  tha  Nile,  to  the  north  of  Lake  Albert  Kyan».  It  waa  he 
who,  during  many  mootha  there,  witneaaed  and  ihired  Emin  Fiiha'a 
Onal  atrugglta  with  (ha  treachery  of  the  bjthleaa  Egypliena  and 
Araha,  and  lb*  mutiny  ot  a  large  part  of  the  Soudaneae  garriaona,  left 
tinder  hia  oonunand.  Hr,  Japhaon  and  Emin  Paiha  had  their  livea 
threatened  by  Ibea*  rebels  and  from  Aug.  !0, 1 888,  to  late  in  Novem- 
ber were  imprtsoDsd  at  IhiSli,  m  the  utauet  nnoitainty  abont  their 
bte~whethei  they  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  tha  Uahdi,  irhcae 
army  waa  rapidly  approaching,  or  to  b«  pot  to  death,  or  camed  ofl 
into  the  wild  and  lavigo  kadi  weat  ot  the  Nile.  Ko  other  Eonipean 
waa  thai  in  the  neighboiirhood ;  and  thay  weta  qgito  oat  of 
n«cb  of  any  direct  help  from  Ur.  Stanley,  who  had  quitted  for  a 
time  the  weatam  ibDre  ot  I^e  Albert  Nyania,  leaving  only  a  amall 
party  at  Fort  Boao,  eleven  daya'  march  troa  O*  lake,  and  had 
retunwd  weetwurd  tram  the  Aruwimi  in  aHTch  of  hfa  loat  norguaid 
colnmn.  Ur.  Jephaon'a  experiencea  are  theieluii  onique  in  tlie 
hiatory  of  these  adrenturoD*  doinga,  and  may  ba  rogaided,  from  a 
different  point  of  riew,  aa  tha  laat  chapter  of  tba  Fall  of  the  Boudan 
OoTrmnunt;  aa  tha  condoding  evmt  of  all  thoae  memorable  oon- 
fliota  and  diaaitea*  that  began  in  1882  with  the  rJMvt-tfaa  UahdTa 
power,  and  whjoh  oompriaed  the  deatraotbu  of  Hioka  Paaha'a  army 
in  Eordofan,  tbe  viaaiui  ol  Oanenl  Oot4!>>  the  aiega  of  ET'"<imp', 
Lord  Wolaeley'i  giand  Kile  Expeditioa,  the  caplore  Ot  Khartoum  and 
death  of  Oordoii,  in  January  IBSfi;  the  repeated  battlaa  wttb  Oi^ui 
Digma  near  Souakiii,  and  every  other  ioddent  ol  the  paal  ei^l  yean 


I  of  tho  Prophet,  ti 
aooampany  him  to  Khartoum,  where  honoaia  of  all  IdMb  were  await- 
ing him  at  (ha  Uahdi'i  banda.  Thia  latter  waa  bnught  to  D\M(  by 
th»e  "peaooek"darTiahea.  They  war*  flne-looking  men.  of  the  Arab 
type,  with  an  extremely  dignifled  and  aeU-raliant  bearing.  Their 
dreaa  wae  aomawhat  peculiar :  a  long  calico  ahirt,  pushed  all  over  with 
differentKalonrad  oloth— rod,  Mae,  green,  end  yellow— with  the  edgaa 
lubeainied  and  ragged;  a  loincloth  of  the  aame  deacriplion  waa 
round  their  waiata,  aod  a  huge  manj-oolourtd  turban  covered  their 
olooa-ahaven  heada ;  while  for  anna  eaeb  carried  a  double-edged 
■word  sf  the  old  Cruiader  type,  and  thne  BDoraoiu  apeara,  with 
baada  lika  an  elongated  aoe  of  ipadea,  with  immMiaely  long  baobso 
•hafta.  When  theea  derviahea,  meaaangera  ot  the  Uahdi'a  LJeutanant- 
Oeneral,  arrived  at  DuSlj,  (he  garriaou  of  that  atation  had  already 
reroltad  againat  the.  role  of  Emin  Faaha. 

Tha  rebel  officeti  aoimd  the  latter,  and,  after  reading  it,  placed 
it  in  tbttr  divan.  A  largo  oouaoQ  waa  held,  at  which  it  waa  decided 
not  to  aorruider,  but  to  i^oLleot  aa  many  men  from  each  itatien  aa 
could  be  q^jnvenieully  apared,  and  diipatch  a  force  to  Bejaf  to  repel 
tboinvaden.    Ueanwhile  the  deri  ishee,  after  beiag  closely  questioned, 

the  attaok  by  tha  Habdi'a  people,  and  the  luhMqaoDt  fall  of  Bejaf 
atation,  tbe  rebel  offioert  again  aent  tor  tha  derviihea,  io  the  hap6  ot 
getting  eoma  intcrmation  from  them  concerning  Ornargaleh'a  itrengtb 
and  poaition.  Boing  unable  to  obtain  any  newe  from  them,  they  rcaortad 
to  the  cruel  torture  ot  giving  them  plenty  to  eat,  but  abaolntaly 
nothing  to  drink.     For  two  whole  daya  the  poor  tellowa  boie  it  with- 

tortiuu  them  by  a  method  which  i*  oooimanLy  used  in  the  Boudan. 
The;  again  brought  the  derviihH  beforo  them,  btened  a  piece  ot 
qilit  bamboo  round  their  heada,  and  hid  it  twiated  up  so  tightly  by 
meaiH  ol  *  toaniiquet  that  the  bamboo  cut  through  the  fleah  to  the 
very  bone.  With  every  narre  alrained  by  the  torture,  and  faint  from 
loaa  ol  blood,  not  a  groan  eaciped  the  lipa  of  thoae  biave  men,  eo 
■trougly  were  they  upheld  by  their  fanatical  truat  and  faith  in  their 
Prophet.  They  could  only  aay  that  Ood  through  Hia  Prophet  would 
avenge  them.  It  waa  a  disgoating  light  to  aee  tha  Egyptian  officoa 
and  olerka  dalightiug  in  the  torture,  and  amiling  and  exulting  when 
the  pain  became  loo  intenae  for  fleah  and  blood  to  bear,  and  the  poor 
derviahea  tall  fainting  to  the  ground.  The  Boudineae  oSoeia,  with 
their  low  bealial  faces,  ga»d  at  theae  anfTeringi  with  a  aort  of  itolid 
indifference,  but  even  that  waa  better  than  tho  flandiah  delight  die- 
played  by  the  cowardly  Egyptiaua.  Tba  blaok  female  ilavee,  gatherei 
nnmd  to  aaa  whit  wns  going  oi  .....  ..—  -i--. 


eo 


IButen.  ud  Mbb«d  sudililj  ni  vnag  tbcir  hind*,  ia  rerj  pitj 
for  ths  bra  A  men  who  bore  Ibsir  luffnisg*  with  miih  iodiflh^noo  and 
CMng«.  Surely  their  rrllgjoi]  conld  not  be  ■  loir  one  (umppDrt  them 
Dpdei  nich  fMif  ul  tCFrture.  No  one  daHTtiag  to  be  caU«d  b  mio  could 
hdp  a  ioeliog  of  ■dimra1iL>D  ud  ntpect  niing  in  hi)  luutfor  thne 
hnre  fuMici.  It  mar  b«  that  aome  luch  teeliog  croaeed  tlia  mind 
«f  FadI  el  Mnlla,  the  chie(  of  lift  rebela,  (or  be  ordered  the  aoldiera 


to  ualooae  their  bonda  and  give  them  irater,  and  they  vera  carried 
back  to  the  priaoo  in  a  aenii'UDcaiucioiu  BUt«.  In  ■  couple  at  daja 
Ihej  wen  able  to  nwie  about  again,  though  thej  vere  ilill  heavily 
ironed.  Though  beaten  dawn  in  body  and  miod,  Iheir  b^ariiig 
lownrdi  their  captora  waa  as  dignified  and  aelf-rcliant  ai  ever,  but 
their  look  ol  patient  Buffering  wu  more  pathetic  than  in;  norda.   For 


rebela  decided  to  Vill  them.  The  BoldierB  had  a  luperatitioD  that 
bnllali  were  powerleaj  lo  kiU  them :  they  were  Iheretota  lakeo  dotra 
to  the  river,  and  (here  beaten  lo  death  with  cluba,  and  Iheir  bodieg 
were  Ibrawn  to  the  tjocodilea.  If  ever  men  Buffered  martyrdom  for 
theii  religion,  it  na  thoas  three  bnve  derviahca  whoee  fate  ii  here 
deacribed. 

THE  MUTINY  AT  LABOfifi 
The  followtDg  k  a  coircM  naimlite  of  ihe  acene  at  Labors,  which 
wa>  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion:  "Alter  leaving  the  norlhcrn 
lUliona  of  Kuri  and  Muggi,  Emin  FaBha  and  Mr.  Jephwin  OD 
Aug.  12  arrived  at  Labot^.  It  had  been  Mr.  Stanley's  with  that  Mr. 
JephaoD  ahould  go  round  to  tU  (he  alitiona  in  the  province  and  read 
to  the-peopl*  at  each  alation  ibo  lettcn  we  had  brooghl  from  hia 
Higbneat  Ihe  Khedive  and  Nubar  Paaha  in  Eg)p(.  and  Mr.  Stanley 
had  bIh  given  Mr.  Jephaoo  a  preclaraBtioD  from  himself  to  rrad  to 
the  Boldien     The  chief  of  the  atalion  al  Labor^  *ai  one  Surore  Agi. 

Egyptian  Army.  He  waa  a  man  on  wfabm  the  Puha  had  no  reliance 
vhitever,  one  of  thoae  ignorant  finalicil  men  who  hated  and  dii' 
trailed  ooyoae  who  wu  not  a  Mchaipmcdan.  The  event  proved  tbat 
the  Fasba'a  want  of  (ruB(  in  him  usa  well  founded 

"On  Ihe  allernoon  of  Aug.  13,  the  aoldiera,  oflictru,  clerk  a,  and 
officials  of  the  atalion  were  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  Ihe  Ps^ii 
and  Mr  Jephaon,  and  lo  hear  the  Icllenand  pmclamalioD  ubich  had 
been  read  at  the  other  aUlioDB  It  was  noticeable  that  nhilc  Mr. 
JephsoD  wOB  reading  tbe  lettcn,  end  vaa 


if  then 


to  one  another;  Ihey  appeared  to  be  rcallcaS  and  iactcdulou^ 
(he  letters  bad  been  read,  and  while  Ihe  Paaha  tia  addressing 
words  lo  them,  a  big,  burly  Scudaoeae  aoldicr,  with  a  tort  oi  b 
taoe,  stepped  from  (he  ranka,  and  exclaimed  in  ■  loud  lorn 
yon  ire  telling  ui  is  false  :  theae  people  liave  nol  come  from  Egypt 
ud  thoae  tellers  you  hare  brought  are  forgeries      There  »  but  om 
read  to  Egypt,  and  that  ia  by  Khartoum,  and  We  only  know 
ia*d:  we  will  go  by  that  road,  or  we  will  live  and  die  io 


country.'  He  went  on  to  aay  (bat  (be  Paaha  and  Mr.  Jephaoa  hid 
bean  apreading  liei  in  the  province,  for,  had  the  letter  whidi  hid  jut 
beoi  read  cone  fivm  Ihe  Ehedive,  it  would  han  given  the  aoklitn 
a  command  to  go  to  Egypt,  instead  of  aaying  they  might  i(*y  when 
t^  wen  if  they  liked. 

"  lie  'Paaha  promptly  Bcissd  the  man  by  the  eoUai',  and  tiitd  to 
wrench  his  gun  from  hia  bands ;  al  Ihe  aame  time  calling  to  hi>  three 
orderlies  to  arrest  this  man  and  put  him  in  priaon.  ThenuoKa 
eoene  of  confnaion  which  bafflea  all  d»oriplion.  The  aoldien,  with  ■ 
loud  criei  and  ejrecralions,  surrounded  the  Paaha  and  Mr.  Jephaon, 
and,  loading  their  riflei,  pointed  (he  weapona  at  them.  The  noiie  and 
abouting  were  Iremendoua;  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  wia  no 
knowing  how  it  might  enif  Some  ot  tba  aoldien  made  a  rush 
at  the  Paaha,  hurled  him  on  one  aide,  and  bore  oS  Iheir 
companion,  with  loud  ahout*  of  deriaion.  Tba  Paaha  drew  hia 
awotd  to  defend  hinualf,  but  the  ofRcera  dashed  in  belwoen  him 
and  the  aoldien,  and  struck  up  their  riHea.  Al  Ihia  moment  a  voice 
wia  heard  crying  out  that  (he  Paaha'a  and  Mr.  Jephaon'a  orderlies 
wen  a((emp(ing  (o  leiic  Ihe  ammunilion  In  (be  alorehouao.  Thrra 
was  al  once  a  general  stampede  (o  tba  powder  magaiioe,  and  Ihe 
Pasha  was  left  alone  Mr.  Jephaon  tallowed  tba  aoldiera,  who  ai. 
first  greeted  him  with  howls  and  yella,  but  on  his  aayiog,  'Tou  see  1 
■m  not  afraid  ot  you  ;  I  am  alone,  because  1  know  you  are  soldiers, 
and  nol  aanigaa,'  at  this  they  lowered  (heir  guns,  and  stid,  'No, 
we  will  not  barm  you.'  The  ollicen  had  doqe  what  they  could  to 
calm  (hen,  but  bad  been  powerlua  to  make  soy  impression  ca  the 
infuriated  aoldien.  If  one  ol  the  guns  which  the  soldiers  were 
brandiabing  about,  loaded  and  cocked,  bad  gone  off,  a  general 
masaacre  would  hara  been  the  reault,  for  when  ona  abot  via  fired 
there  would  have  been  no  atopping  Ihe  tumult  (hat  would  have 
followed. 

"The  behaviour  ot  some  of  (be  Fasba'a  people  during  the  G rat 
few  risky  minutes  was  peculiar.  Rajab  Effendi,  the  Pasha's  eecre- 
(ary.  hid  behind  a  tree,  where  he  was  found  afterwards  in  a  stale  ot 
collapse.  Aral  Elleodi,  a  clerk,  a  queer- looking  litlle  Circaaaian, 
ran  off  screaming  into  Selim  Bey's  hut,  when  he  bid  himself  under 
an  angareb  (bedsleadV  crying  out  that  the  Pasha  ind  Kr.  Je|riiBon 
were  murdered ;  while  Ihe  black  sluta  of  Ihe  faouaehold  kept  up  a 
running  chorus  of  scrcims.  But  Vita  Uaiein,  the  Pasha's  ipothecary, 
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>a<tis's  house,  and  brought  him  bis  revoWer.  The  Paaha'* 
tphsoo's  orderlies,  and  his  boy  Biota,  also  behaved  with 
igc,  and  were  a  great  help  in  quieting  down  Ibe  pfopio 
da  transpired  that  Ibe  soldier  who  slarled  (he  mutiny  was 
of  Surore  Ags's,  and  bad  been  iosligated  by  his  master   to 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  A  week  later,  on 
Aug  20,  at  UuHIJ,  Emin  Pasha  and  Mr.  Jephaon,  on  Iheir  arrival 
from  the  uorlhem  slationa.  wen  made  jiriaonera  by  order  of  Fad!  el 
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Md  iiliildraD — wniitd  to  hara  turaiid  out  to  ue  tbcu  eutry,  nod  to 
vitiicu  their  Ootemor'e  humUiition.  At  i  gluice  Ihe  Puhi  hw  it 
vu  hopfllcH  to  ipcftk  to  hii  people^  or  to  endftvDur  1o  bring  Ihem 
round  to  Iiii  lide.  Tba  people  pmud  fornrd  to  we  the  prisonarr, 
■nd  ts  poiot  Bt  them  vilh  •corn.  The  olerki  ood  officer!  kept  wme- 
whit  in  the  baobground,  u  if  aahimed  to  tneel  the  Puha'i  eje; 
.while  a  jattj  ol  Kldion,  tnore  or  lea*  eicited  by  driok,  began  iing- 
ivg,  and  ahonliiig  oat  iniultingirordaai  he  patted  \  (hef  flnallj  made 
n  nuh  at  tbo  Faiha'i  iininedimte  followerft,  vhom  thej  diaarmed  nd 
.marched  off  to  priaon.' 

Ueaowbile,   the    tveoty   ientriea,     Iolloir«d    bf    Ibe    abouling 

Chble,  ooDducted  the  Faahk  and  Mr.  Je[A>on  Ihniugh  the  atitioD, 
erj  rD*d  and  path  to  vhish  ma  blocked  bjr  the  aroird*  that  <wne 
to  lcK>k  at  tbtm  n  (ho^  paiaed.  Their  enLrjr  on  thii  d«7  ma  ■  gnat 
contrast  to  their  entry  inlo  the  aame  atalion  little  more  than  a  moatb 
1>e(ere.  Then,' the  Paaha  waa  reoeiTed  bjr  hie  troopa  paying  all 
honour  to  their  OoverDor ;  and  Ur.  Jephtoa  ma  received  vitb 
ACcUmatioDa,  aa  a  welcoow  gneal,  who  had  brought  them  good  tiding* 
from  hia  great  chief,  Mr.  Stanley,  one  known  U  all  the  world  ;  and 
Uie  people  bad  thronged  (o  offer  Iheir  aalulationa  and  to  tbanlf  him 
for  coming  to  help  them.  Now,  on  avary  taoe  were  to  be  aeen 
indifferenoe  or  acorn  and  dtriaioD.  The  Egyptian  inceidiariea  had 
done  their  work,  and  all  wet*  agninat  the  Puha, 

A  large  conconrae  of  people  bad  gathered  in  the  iquira,  whioh 
tonna  the  centra  of  the  atation,  and  oa  one  nda  of  which  ia  the 
Pasha'a  {omponnd.  An  officer  came  forward  and  told  the  Pa-ha  that 
he  would  tiow  be  a  pnaoner  in  hia  own  bi>use,  there  1o  await  tua  trial 
by  a  tribuiul  of  oScera,  taken  from  all  part*  ol  Ibe  ProviDce.  The 
trimei  of  whioh  he  was  accuaed  were  thoae  of  tieacbery-lo  the 
IChedira  and  bit  people,  and  of  injmtioe  to  hit  oKcera.  Tlm.Pti^ 
nod  Mr.  Jepbaon  were  then  ccfidooted  into  their  compouid  amid  the 
jent  and  ahoota  ol  the  people.  Sentries  were  poated  at  the  gate  and 
all  ronnd  Ihe  thiric  homa  which  auirounded  their  qnarlaia,  and  lh«j 
irere  allowad  to  bald  no  commnnieatiDik  with  the  onlaide  worldJ 

HEADING    THE    KHEDIVE'S   LBTTES   BEFOKE    THE 

BEBEL    OFFICEBA 

The  matineett  hwi  aaot  lor  tome  of  the  rebd  offloan  of  Bejal, 

^Mkd,  Hakraka,  Eiri,  Uuggi,  Lab«^  and  tha  aoutheru  ttuliuu, 


to  meet  at  DiMi  to  oonaider  the  PaAa't  oaaa.r  On  tlkfanifal  of 

all  Jheae  oSoera,  a  large  council  waa  held  in  the  divan'imd  TtrioU) 
witneaaea  were  sailed  to  giie  eTidanoe  agunit  the  Paaha.^  ICr. 
Jephaon't  three  orderliea  w?re  (ailed  and  qosetioned  by  the  Tebelt, 
who  threatened  to  put  them  in  chain*  il  they  did  not  teli  the 
truth.  They  gare  their  oridenoe  in  a  atnightfonaard  manner, 
telling  the  rebela  they  had  come  ont  with  ICr.  Blanley'a  Expedition 
by  the  order  of  EITendina  (the  Khedive),  and  ahowed  the  offic«ra 
their  riflea,  tnarked  with  the  Creacent  and  Star,  to  prore  that  tbey 
trri-o  Egyptian  toldien.  The  o9ic«n  aaked,  Where,  then,  an  your 
nnitormi?  They  anawared,  They  wtn  worn  out  on  the  road.t;Th* 
otGoeia  then  made  them  go  through  a  portion  of  tbor  driU,  to  aae 
it  they  were  really  aoldieia.  Fortunatelj,  Abdullah,  the  aargeant, 
kn*w  hta  drOlj  and  acquitted  himaelf  well.  The  orderhea  were  then 
diamiaied,  and  an  officer  vent  oyer  Is  Ur.  Jephaon't  bonae  to  reqneat 
hia  attendano*  bafoi*  the  ooomriL 

At  Diia  time  the  grenteat  e^Dtt«m«it  preniled  in  the  atatitm  to 
hear  the  raault  of  the  fint  aittiag  of  the  oounoil,  and  a  grckt  crowd 
waa  colleoled  to  aee  the  witoeaaea  aa  they  war*  oonitooted'aoroaa  the 
•quare  by  the  aentiiea.  Fadl  el  Unlla  Aga  and  All  Aga  Djabor,  the 
latter  Chief  of  Bejof,  who  had  alao  rebelled,  wen  eleoted  Prendenta 
of  the  ConnciL  Thia  man  had,  aom*  month*  before,  tried  to 
take  the  Paaha  priaoneri  and  had  for  three  yean  been  in  rebellim 
againat  hia  authority.  He  had  eatafcUahed  himaelf  in  Valoaka,  and 
lived  like  a  bandit  chief,  making  himaelf  feared  and  dnadad  by  hi* 
'de«da  of  riolenoa. 

On  entering  the  Hivan,  all  the  oftoen  and  oUrk*  nas  and  greeted 
kli.  Jepbaon,  and  Fadl  el  Unlla  intndnoed  him  to  th*  different 
otGoen  and  darka,  and  to  Sheik  Xooragao,  the  ohief  pri»^*the 
biggeat  aonindret  in  the  Province  :  he  wat  eveDtnally^thejfliit 
man  who  went  over  to  the  Hahdiato.%Hr.  JepliMO  Mva^ken 
queaKoned  oloaely  about  .the  Eipadition,  ita  erigin  and^auna^nnd 
waa  made  to  go  ova  the  whole  atory  from,  beginning  to  end,  bttf 
lie  ma  oonitantly.  intmnpted  by  queationa  Irom  diJhnait^ofliotii'aaa 
'by  eioUmatian*  of  inoredulity.  >  The  atory  waa  diabdiaTed,'fi?.tliV 
^ffioen  all  aid  Ibat  bad  the  Expedition  «ome  IrOD  Egypt'lhe  KhedivtJ 

wonld  have  aent   aome  Egyptian  oT  ",  '        "^ " 

nlatiTH  in  Egypt  wonld  c«itainly  ban  writtw  tolthi 
their  leltn  by.Hr.  Stnl*i.^ 
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Mr.  Jcpluon  then  prodimd  Iho  Khtdi 
U  Fidl  el  UslU ;  uid  the  rrlerk  of  the  alitiDn  ma  it  iloutt  ation  ui 
list  Dftnn.     iLfler  Tuioiu  coomeDli  htd  tmn  made  on  Iha  letLa, 
^  of  t  doDbtiDg  chknctn,  cntiio  bnnti  buriog  Ihs  Khsdifc'i 
ugQiton  woe   Hst   for,    nd   th<    npatam    irf    tba  Isttcr  ind      liiTelj  lud  •kUFully  defended  tbe  Egjptisn 
ttcTda  met  cmuiuiwd  bf  the  olcrki  ind  oomptnd  Dse  wilh  llu      «ttAiiIfs  of  tha  Uihdi'a  lonea  and  tbsii  ulivi 


ii  TDrthT  of  rwpecl ;  and  wo  know  eooojh  ol  Emin 
ayippBth;  bardly  lett  merited  thin  (bat  wbitb  pi 


otbar. 

For  t  ainate  or  tvo  the;  (nnad  onocrluD,  and  thon  (bo  toad 
dttk,  riang  bom  hii  mtt,  tlinw  tbe  le((eT  at  ifr.  Jephion'a  foot, 
ucliiming:  "Th«  l«tt«  ia  ■  forgery,  tod  jon  and  jmu  maitec  are 
iiBpoaUns."  A  contvaioii  id  rtHoea  follaved,  areryone  talkiag  at  tba 
top  of  hia  Tmoe ;  and  a  plan  «aa  Ihsn  and  tb«a  made,  in  Ur.  Jepbaon'a 
pIvaiEa,  to  antnp  Mr.  Stanley  on  hia  retun  to  tlie  Lake,  and  rob 
kim  of  all  bia  gnna,  ammunition,  and  atcret,  and  than  to  turn  him 
adiifl  (0  penab.  Mr.  Jvphion  ina  ihen  cvoducted  back  to  hia  bonee, 
aod  io  ended  Oka  fiii(  day'a  aitting  of  tba  coancil. 

tXnt  PABHA'8  AND  UK.  J^PHSON'S  lUPRIBONlfENT. 

The  life  Of  Emin  Faaha  and  Vr.  Jepbaon  during  their  impriionment 
m  not  a  pleaian(  one.  Tba  rebel  officera  who  htgan  the  revolutioa 
had  hehand  vith  aoroe  kinij  of  decency  It  flnt,  but  aa  (ima  v-ant  on 
qnaml*  aomg  tliFmaelvea  began  to  ha  of  aieryday  oconrrenoc.  Tha 
moraiogi  van  deTolsd  to  doaliog  vith  (ha  affain  of  the  ProTiocs,  and 
tbe  aftemobna  vara  gireo  np  to  drankeoneaa  and  debaoobery.     All 

iha  priaoaera'  eaira,  and  it  waa  anally  tattled  that  thay  vare  to 
bf  takan  don  in  cbaina  to  Bajaf.  Ifobody  known  to  be  friendly 
to  tha  Paihl  vat  lt>and,  but  waa  either  inipriaaned  or  bii  houaa 
•aa  lao(ed. 

Tha  tva  Ennpean  priaonan  ware  ahut  up  in  a  arnall  oompound, 
anna  90  ft  aqnaro,  anrmondad  by  a  high  Uiick  boma,  or  fenoe- 
There  irm  aix  hn(a  in  tha  compound — one  ooonpied  hy  (he  Paaha, 
oae  by  Hr.  Jepbaon,  one  by  Vita  HaiWD,  tvo  for  kitchen  and 
aenwiti,  and  a  atorehonae.  Tbo  pritonna  had  a  few  hooka,  parhapa 
half  a  doien,  which  wan  read  and  read  half  a  dcoen  timea  oTer. 
Tmn  Qorning  to  nigbt  thare  waa  nothing  to  do  except  lo  taUi  orer 
the  different  mmoura  and  reporta  which  oocaaionalty  reacbed  thi^r 
ean.  Oerka  aomatimea  ware  aeot  over  by  tha  rebel  officen  wilh 
different  letfen  thay  wiahad  the  Pith*  to  ogn,  all  relating  to  hia 
depotition.  Ur.  Jepbaon  waa  allowed  to  go  abont  the  atatzoD,  but 
waa  alwaya  followed  by  two  aantriat,  wbo  oloaely  watchad  hii  moie- 
menlB,  and  leportad  them  to  tha  rabalt.  It  waa  a  pleaaun  ha  leldom 
aniled  himaell  at,  u  tba  people  ia  the  tlition  were  often  aiceadisgly 
ina uJtmg.  Ha  waa,  howeTar,  obliged  to  go  out  to  bny  and  arrange  fot 
gttting  food,  aa  tbo  rebala  ont  off  nearly  all  tboir  aupplita.  and  only 
allowed  them.oocaKODally  a  little  oos.  Thajr  aarranta  were  inaulted 
and  aboaed,  and  hamiliationa  va«  heaped  on  the  ptiaotttta  90  etery 

The  F«MM  waa  rary  tow  in  apirlta,  and  dopiaaeed ;  it  aecmed 
alrniat  rnpoaaibte  at  tiraca  to  rnnae  him  from  hia  melancholy.  And 
to  tha  waatj  daja  dragged  on,  notil  (he  DuHU  people  were  eleetriSed 
by  the  newa  (hat  the  Xahdi'a  troopt  were  again  upon  then,  (hit  lime 
bnrsing  to  BTenge  their  lonnar  ddeat.  Tbe  poaition  af  the  priwpera 
apemed  bopeleaa;  acooonta  of  (he  diiaitera  eiparianoed  by  Ihe  Faaha^a 
ptcpla  «en  eoattantly  npoctad  to  tbem.  Thay  were  outbla  to  figh(, 
and  wve  not  nUiivad  (s  iMin.  The  only  thing  left  for  them  to  do 
awmed  to  ba  to  wait  with  what  patiene*  they  might  lor  the 
final  blow.  Tba  lebal  oflceta,  in  detpair,  at  iatt  appealed  to  tbe 
Paaha  for  ndfiea;  but  in  the  aimggle  lo  retake  Bejel,  Ali  Ag* 
l>jab«r  aod  aoma  of  tbe  Faaha'a  wocM  eowiiea  ware  kiUed  ;  and  the 
imaining  oAecn,  batog  alaiBod  at  vliat  bad  bqipened,  tent  Emin 
and  Mr.  Ja^aon  aa  priaoaBa  (o  WaddaL  Thay  bad  bean  jntt  tbiea 
■datDoflU. 


a  loDi 


with   tbe  beat  r 


ulta,  n 


EMIK  PASHA'S  IX)KeENT  TO  llEPAHT. 
Ii  Deeaabar  liis',  Emin  Paaba  and  Ur.-  J^baon,  no  longer  held  aa 
jrmmmt,  b^  liA  Wadelai,  oa  the  Nile,  tot  Tnngnn^  one  of  the 
Egyptian  itatim'  as  I^a  Albeat  Kyanaa,  whin  Hr.  Jepbaon  ooiJd 
vrita  to  Hr.  fllMitoj  at  Kanlli,  asphuning  tha  aitnation  ol  afiain, 
aidom  Fab.  t  Hr.  Itfbaaa  ema  to  nport  in  paraon,  tailing  Hr. 
Sttnlay  plaialy  tbal  (be  coly  remniniog  obatacla  waa  a  tentimental 
faaliDg  ni  Evin  Paaba'a  owB  nund — a  eimaoieiitiout  reloctanoe  to 
Itara  Iba  nnnriinaaa  pcopla  n>  lang  antreitid  to  hia  can.     Tbii  latl- 


Egyplie 
Oordnn 


•  and  Copta  emplojed  in  Ihe  CI 
ilary  officen— the  eame  data  of 

le  tisDHCtiona,  thai  Emin  Panha 


It  of  the  DaTural  and  n 


nly  a  acmblance, 
nylhing  of  imporl 
bligcd  to  beg  hi.  . 
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iDg  orderly  niH 
m  of  the  oounlfj 
the  loyalty  d  tha 
on  he  bad  aaplr 

aod  Bome  of  tha 

IB  well  B«|naiDle4 
isTC  dealt  atcnly 
[bile  h)  liad  tbe 


1  put  down  rebellion 
ined  in  tha  fchool  ol 
n  Hr.  Jepbeen  eccom' 


?mptod  to 

,  eno  riflee,  though  proteeaedly  loyal, 
It  unminegeable ;  tho  Paiha  poaaeated 
ig  ol  authority ;  and  it  he  requited 
done,  ho  could  no  longer  order,  bo  was 
do  it."  The  eietita  in  August  and  Iha 
e  been  fully  namted,  wrre  the  natural 
uitioD ;  hut  we  know  not  whether  to 
ilemeH  ol  Emin  Puha,  after  tba 


ir  the  rebcll 


if  (he  blaok  eoldici 


had    1 


le  Ptuvii 


poae  liwt  tfaer,  being  beBthci 

into  alarery  by  Ihe  Mihdi'a  Bnoy;  w 

faring  foughl  against  the  Jlih'di,  ■ 
Altogether,  the  number  of  people  for 
painfully  aniioui  "aa  eslimalcil  at  le 
ohildren.  Wilh  rare  generosity  and 
jght  of   tho   equity  of  ) 


bnl  of  aaviiig  those  peopla 
save  behind.  Perbipe  it  waa 
I  that  he  thought ;  for  moat 
aattled,  with  plota  of  land, 
r  bis  gentle  nilo.     Vt  enp- 

daoger  of  being  oanied  off 
e  the  few  Egjpiiana  would 
nd  tome  of  tbe  Anb  officera, 
e  perhapa  in.  equal  dBVger. 
lose  falf    ~ 


MchBi 


,    Chriati 


■    philo 


f  fugitives  . 


and,  mnatly  women  and 
d  humanity,  wbetevei  may  be 
ra,  thiB  remarkable  man— Jew, 
sopb or— declined  to  accept  the 

jd  all  their  portable  gooda  and 

iningjiiffioullT  in  the  firtt  month* 
,  to  him  at  Kavalli.  on  Feb.  17, 
Bey  and  leien  other  Egyptian 
rards  joined  by  Captain  Ceaati,' 


slightly  c 


Stanley  bad  aome  c 
bring  up  more  of  tl 
of  (he  Belief  Eip 
eipliin  to  thoae  in 
if  they  atlempled  i 
Mr.  Btanley  would 


e  eicuBible  ;  and  all  the  oSi:en  ol  bis  Expedi-' 
1  formal  deliberation,  a(  which  Emin  Paaba  wa# 
fixing  April  10  for  their  final  depaHurs.  H(. 
anae  for  luapecting  a  plot  of  tha  Arab  oflioera  lo 
oeir  Boldiere  and  tei»  the  ammunilion  uid  atona 
Ddiiion.    .  He  declared,  and  made  Emin    Paaha 

camp,  that  be  would  utterly  eilenninate  them 
uch  a  trick.     In  id  doing,  beyond  all   rjueetion, 

have  only  done  hii  duty,  and  would  have  rid 
irtblen  aet  of  econndnla,  Ihe  last  remniint  of  (hat 

diagraced  and  ruinod  the  whole  of  (he  Egyptian 
idan  ;  but  there  would  have  been  a  (teat  attirf^ 
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flKAL  DEPABTUEB  FBOU  L&KE  ALHEBT  HTAHZA. 
Cta  Apfil  10,  18SD,  punotiullf  u  tud  bcon  umoDnoed,  mitiiig  so 
longgr  lor  non  tngitivs  of  ih*  Beudmn,  hiTin^  mitad  («  Unb 
DHrir  ■  hrelTtmontli,  Mr.  Btulcf  begin  bu  long  ind  laboriooi 
nuidi  (nm  EiTiUi,  bjr  ■  oiNnitoiu  todU,  iToiding  M  fir  M  ha 
eonld  tha  (pprouh  to  ■  kooini  eiuny  —  Eibngi,  Ih*  King  of 
Vnjota — ud  (kirticg  ths  ttujora  terrilafj  oa  ili  vatcni  «idc, 
Uuongh  tlu  cooDtrf  of  llit  Wuatun,  torirdi  tht  8*mliki  nU»j 
tad  tils  bigfa  idoudI«u  Hnth  of  tfaa  Ituii,  whenoc  in  could  tun  in 
■  losUi-eutaljr  jinction  to  tba  ilatifHia  on  tl»  dkOFO  of  tba  Viotom 
Vj»ja*.  Tliii  wu,  howBTtr,  nodai  tba  aireiuiutaoc**,  pn^blf  tha 
lifatt,  thangh  not  tba  ihoHat,  homcwtrd  nula — homavird  meuiing 
(Iw  route  to  Zuuibor,  or  nlha  to  Bagunojo,  the  poM  appouta  lo  tlw 
ula  of  Zanifbi^  an  tha  Haooaat  of  Ent  Africa,  vhisb  wh  nubed 
at  tbo  baginning  of  Dammbar. 

It  tornod  oat,  vbau  th*  EipedttioD  AnaMj  itutod  trom  Lika 
Mbart  Hjtan,  that  Eoiin  Pnthn'*  oaleiiUtion  ol  their  being  tto 
OouuBd  people  dependant  on  hii  «an  in  the  Sondan,  vho  vonld 
•aad  Id  be  easortad  to  tha  aeacoait,  w»  a  pmdigioni  nlitika.  Ver; 
faroftlia  Bondinaae  blank  aaldien,  irilb  their  large  hiiniliea,  *ere 
■t  ill  difpoied  to  qnit  (he  ooiinlrr.  Tha  vhola  number  of  tngitiiea 
niMtered  at  Earilli  on  April  10  ia  itoted  tt  614.  of  whom  134  were 

Aildran  abore  tn  jcnn  of  agr,  and  36  infanta  in  anu.  Emia 
Faaba  irantad  animala  to  be  pnTidad  for  the  woman  to  ridf,  but  Ur. 
flianlaj  told  him  that  it  vould  do  tha  women  good  to  walk  ;  and  wa 
■hoold  obaarra  that,  in  an  Afriean  joumay,  the  uaoal  marcbing  ia 
■eldon  aon  than  ten  nilM  in  >  daf-  SelimBej,  a  Colonel  ol  Eain 
Piaha'a  armr,  had  gona  back  to  feloh  SOO  of  hia  men,  who  wontd,  ha 
■lid,  join  tha  departing  multitude;  but  ho  ttdIb  iniolent  lallan, 
HupUining  that  tha  aoldien  were  expected  to  carry,  loida ;  and  Bi 
faa  did  not  appaar  on  April  10,  Ur.  Stanley  rery  properly  let  forth 
withoBt  him,  leating  void  that  he  night  follow  il  he  obose  to  do  aa. 
Tha  baggage  of  tha  fugitirea,  »  much  u  oould  pom'bly  be  taken, 
wu  earried  by  SGO  utiTai  enrolled  for  thia  aarrioa.  Sbiikri  Aga, 
tba  faithful  offlcar  of  tha  Ifawa  atation  on  tha  Lakt,  wn  ihe  only 
una  of  Emin  Paiha'i  tmttad  military  iniatinla.who  departed  with 
the  Belief  EipeditioD. 

THE    OHDER    OF    UABCQnrS. 

One  of  our  niuatrallona  rtpnatnta  the  wey  in  which  th*  eolnmn 
Banhed  through  oonntrica  where  the  nitiTea  were  peaceful,  and 
irfaera  thara  waa  no  fear  of  any  danger  to  tha  Paiba'a  people.  Id 
Aont  wan  from  ten  to  fifteen  man  aa  guidea  or  aoouta.  Thm  cune 
Mr.  Stanlay,  riding  on  hia  donkey,  with  a  donkey-boy  and  two  gun- 
baarera.  Close  behind  thess  wu  bt>  orclorly,  Clsdi,  csrrying  the 
Expedition  Bag,  which  ia  the  Khedirial  flag  with  three  itira.  Next 
onme  another  chief,  with  the  "  Ko.  1  Company'a  flag,^  a  yellow  one, 
vilh  Arabic  charactaia  on  it.  The  No.  1  Company  foflowad  close,  in 
Indian  file,  being  the  picked  men  of  tho  £(p«<litioo.  In  the  rear  ol 
No.  1  Company  was  I£r.  Jepbam,  who  commanded  Iheji.  The  next 
in  orio  waa  either  (he  No,  3  or  the  No.  S  Company,  eammindad, 
nqwstiTely,  by  Lieutaoant  Btaira,  R.E,  and  Captain  Nelaon.  Thess 
two  sBBcers  took  it  in  tun,  on  altenwte  diya,  to  do  rearguanl  duty 
with  their  oompaniona.  The  Xo.  4  Company,  commanded  by  Surgeon  ■ 
Fuke ;  and  the  Nubiana,  with  Ur.  Bonny  in  charge,  mardied  next 
aoBs  behind  (he  Nubiana  cane  Emin  Peaha'i  little  daughter 
Panda,  in  a  hammock  carried  by  two  truatworthy  Zaniibaria.  Than 
came  the  Faaha,  her  father,  and  Captiin  Caiati,  Bignor  HlKO,  uid 
Hawaahi  ESendi,  a  Uajor  in  the  Khodivial  wrTioe.  Altar  thaa 
(oltowed  Ihe  Faaba't  people ;  the  itrobgeat  keeping  cloae  up,  but  the 
weaker  onea  gradually  (idling  tp  (he  rear,  so  that  when  tha  column 
nMde  a  long  march  tha  stragglera  would  itietch  out  Ihe  column  until 
BOmetimn  it  became  nearly  three  miles  long;  and  (he  laal  behind, 
though  nrgeil  on  by  the  rearguard,  would  not  reach  camp  f«  three  oi 
four  bonra  after  tha  adrance  had  arrivcil.  But  in  rear  of  all,  the 
ooapany  vhoeo  torn  it  was  lo  do  rearguard  duty  nanhed  dowly 
■Icog.  Tbia  waa  (he  order  ol  marehiag,  for  montha,  ow  genaally 
«pan  oonntrr.  where  no  hostilitin  were  to  be  learad. 

THE  SOUTE  TO  THE  30UTHEHN   LA£E3. 
Tno  tha  Ilnyoro  highlaada,  at   the  aoAthan   eztiemity  ol   Lake 
Albart  Kymn,  there  ia  a  daacoit  to  the  noith-weat  ihore  ol  lake 
Albert  Edward,,  rbsra'liea  the  district  ol  Uaongora.      Tha  great 


tongnea  ol  swamp  bAween  thia  and  the  mcnntain  ibow  how  far  tha 
I«ke  moit  at  one  time  baTa  tpmA.  But  tha  plain  ia  a  diHt^ 
thoa^  there  are  eridencce  that  at  one  time  it  muat  bnTe  been 
tUekly  populated.  The  raida  ol  tha  Vaginda  and  'Wiraaun  bara 
depopuUtad  the  land  ol  tba  Waaongora,  and  Mt  only  a  mieeteUe 
reniiutnt.  Here  (be  eoune  is  north-etet  to  Toro,  thin  south  and 
sonth'esst  by  OnnCs  Laka  Windermen  to  Kaiigwt  and  Uiinji, 
towards  Lake  Victoiia  Nyanin.  The  Ankori  i^laan  to  the 
aoulh  ol  tinyampaka  Ur.  Stanlay  deacribaa  as  a  large  country, 
thickly  peopled.  Tha  plateau  ia  GOVO  It.  aboTc  the  aea,  but  tha 
mountaina  rias  Iff  a  height  of  E400ft.  Ur.  BtaBlay  gires  detaOa 
oi  nnch  int«rad  ooncemiog  the  Tarioua  tribea  among  whoa  he 
paawd — triba  mcitly  in  a  state  of  constant  <^>praheoaion  trom  th* 
twda  of  their  puweiful  neighbonra.  The  Wskonja  ere  ths  only 
people  who  dwell  npon  the  mountetn :  their  viUagea  an  found  at 
a  height  of  BOOO  ft,  aboVe  the  sea.  When  the  Wanaora  inTsde  tbaii 
country  they  rctnat  atili  higher,  np  to  the  edge  of  the  *Diow.  The 
lower  alopea  of  the  nwnntain  an  extanaiTaly  cuIliTtt«d  by  Ihe 
Wakonjn,  who  became  Tery  friendly  with  Mr.  Stanley, end  hia 
people.  The  inhabitanta  of  Csongon  Ur.  Btanley  dsscribes  m  * 
fine  nee,  but  in  no  way  iliflering  from  the  best  types  ot  man  Been 
a  Kangwd  and  Ankori,  and  tba  Wahnma  ahephenls  of  Uganda. 
The  nalirea  of  Toro  an  a  mixlura  of  tha  highest  daai  ol  Mgroea, 
somewhat  like  tba  nitiTta  of  Uganda.  Ur.  Stanley  ■"■"'■""  that 
the  Gthii^Ic  (Abyinnian)  type  ia  thickly  qiread  throni^  tbeee 
Central  African  uplsnda.  Buaoda,  beyond  Lain  Albeit  Edward, 
ia  eiidently  a  flne  country,  with  a  neople  ooite  equl  in  nnmbcn 
and  Mrength  lo  thoae  ot  Uganda. 

Ki.  Stanley's  own  notes  on  the  phyaical  geognpny  of  Ihe  Lake 
region  are  highly  intensting.  If,  he  aiya,  you  will  draw  a  alnight 
line  from  the  debouchnn  of  the  Mile  from  Albert  Kynm  io  a  aonlh- 
west  direction,  yon  will  bare  meaanred  Ihe  length  <k  a  breed  line  of 
subsidence  fnm  twenty  to  fifty  milia  wide,  that  liea  between  3  deg. 
North  .latitude  ud  1  ditg,  Sondi  Ulitndo,  in  the  eenin  of  the  African 
Continent.  On  the  veit  of  thia  ia  a  great  upland,  riaing  to  1000  It. 
to  3000  ft.  aboTc  the  chaam,  to  which  ita  eutem  taoe  slopes  almost 
peipendicnlarly  down,  and  the  vettern  aide  beaia'away  gently  west- 
waida  to  the  Ituri  and  Loan  banns.  To  the  light  or  eaat  in 
another  upland,  riaing  from  1000  It  lo  SOOOfLabon  tha  ohnnn,  and 
tnnding  gently  aaatwardt  to  the  Unyoto  plateau.  In  thia  aaotion  liea 
the  Albart  Ifyann.  The  cenlrel  leotion  of  die  ao-oallad  chasm, 
ninety  Biilta  long,  conaista  of  the  Buweniori  range,  from  4000  ft  lo 
lG,00a  ft  iboie  the  avenge  leiel  of  the  trough  ot  the  Bemtiki  Rirar 
Talley.  The  nmaining  aecticn  of  the  upland  is  from  SOOOft.  Io 
8600  tt  higher  than  tha  traugh,  and  eonaiBta  of  the  plateu  d  Uson- 
gora,  Unyampaka,  and  Ankori.  In  tha  south  eeolioi,  only  fifty  milea 
hing,  Ilea  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and  the  plains  between  the  take  and 
tha  mounliin.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  Lake  Albert  Edward  is  ocm- 
pantirelj  anall,  not  more  than  half  the  length  ol  the  north  lake. 
Ths  part  of  the  Semliki  ralley  whtoh  extends  tiom  Ihe  lake  lonlh- 
weaterfy  ia  rcrylerel;  tor  thirty  mllea  not  men  than  GO  ft  abore  the 
lake,  and,  in  -Mr.  Btanley'i  opinion,  ot  qnite  reosil  formation.  At 
aomc  distance  eouth  of  the  lake  eieiytbing  i*  satumtsd  with  moiatnra. 
At  about  tcTenty-fin  milca  fnm  the  Albert  Hjlian  the  valley  attaim 
a  height  ot  about  SOO  k.  abors  tha  lake,  when  the  forest  nff<m 
abruptly  nidi,  and  a  new  dimate  a  readiad,  in  ili  droa^l  a  oompleta 
cootiast  to  the  moistnie-kdan  region  in  the  north. 

BCffENZOEI:  "THE  ItOnHTAIHS  OP  TEB  UOOS." 
The  land  batwaen  Ihe  Albeit  Edward  Hyena  and  Ot  Tietoria 
Nyaan,  with  a  central  Una  trom  north  to  aonth  about  the  31at  depBB 
ol  Eatt  hngitude,  riaa  into  totty  mountain  nngea.  A  few  at  theif 
high  iummita,  whieh  b»d  been  only  seen  at  a  diatanDa  by  Ur.  Btanle; 
JD  his  former  journeys,  were  then  named  Uount  OoMon  Bennett, 
Uount  Edwin  Arnold,  and  Uount  Lawion  ;  and  these  wen  marked 
in  the  map  of  Central  Africa.  In  June  188S,  many  months  after  hia 
distant  alght  of  thoee  mountaina  from  the  aouthem  extremity  of  Laka 
Albert  NyanB,  Ur.  Btanley,  with  bia  aecond  in  cranmaod,  Lieotanaot 
Stain,  R.E.,  the  Expedition  bating  travelled  sonthward  through  tha 
Cnyoro  oountry,  cmaaiug  the  Semliki  River,  and  approaching  tba 
mountains  thraugh  tha  ralley  of  Awamba,  wen  enabled  lo  gain  a 
nearer  aoquaintanoe  with  thia  remarkable  fiatun  ot  a  region  hitbartn 
nnknown. 

Ur  Stanley's  letter  ot  Aug  IT,  1S4S,  to  the  Boyal  Oaognphiad 
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Aattj  %Krlia  dw  Bawennri  nnf*  at  BOontiiiK,  rinng  ahaTt 
tti  flirfiVt  Ttllay ;  and  h»  wmtjit"  thaa  jdntiial  vith  wliit 
tt*  1— tH-  all«d  "  Tha  MoOBUiiii  of  tke  Uoon."  Tbii  Duna  u 
BBtioa*d  br  UL  Anb  gmpivlur,  alii)  mti  thai  Ihs  SU»  Uka 
ik  rin  Iraa  Umm  —— -i-»~,  b  httls  tiratb  ot  tlw  Equlor ;  vhioh 
aaavfnrwl  tobatkalM^  w  br  h  Ihs  mitatB  bmnli  of  Unr 
1^f«  VUta  Nila  ii  oMcteiud. 

Timilmrt  Btain,  th*  od/  memW  «f  tlw  Kdu  FhU  Belirl 
r  I  [irilHw  trha  actDdlf  ■r^-i^-'  Bawauori  to  Uu  haiglit  -of 
la,STT  A,  on  Jeus  a,  IBSS.  tun  ttTsund  aa  with  a  ikabili  of  "Tha 
MiiiiiiriiiH  of  tha  Uaon,"  and  with  tha  (oUaviiig  deaeiiptiaa  :-— 

"  Tk  MBtniaa  tha  anuna  of  tha  Nila  biTs  baan  mapped  in 
Mj*mf.  Kn;  Mtanpti  to  rmak  tha  •aBlhanunoat  fouataina  h*Ta 
bili^  Va  hat«  baao  able  to  add  a  gnat  deal  to  mi  knowledsa.  at 
tta  HQa  aaaiu^  and  ha>»  diawTand  •  range  ot  monnliiDi  to  tha 
BJJL  o(  tha  Albert  "Sjtam  I^ke  atntohiog  iivij  to  tha  KnUmda 
aad  ■■tBUib,  vd  thai  eart  again  in  a  deoidedlf  orcaoeat-Uka  (orb. 
Tlia  lana  gins  to  tha  highaat  paiita  of  the  langa  ii  Boraxort, 
thoo^  aaong  difin&t  tribal  it  goaa  bf  diAsant  namei. 

"  The  aaa&erj  aJbrded  bj  thaaa  nuoutahii,  u  ona  paaaea  bj  thcii 
Isat,  i>  neat  f^—t^'A :  deep  TalLaji  ot  an  intenae  dninHa  nin  np 
frooi  tha  faint  baaaaOi.  A  diitingoiihing  tcatnie  ot  (be  lange  ia  tha 
dav  aod  *aIl-difUed  ahmatct  ot  tha  hillt^pa :  almoat  inruiiblj  ea 
tba  timttiTtii  Bda  tliaaa  ara  of  a  oonical  ^pe,  viCh  aztramelj  itaep 
alafaa,  aooa  of  than  bring  qoito  46  Aeg.  in  atoepneaa.  The  lower 
afot  aai  galliaa  an  ooiered  with  ordinatj  foreat  growth,  op  to  a 
Itnghi  rf  ana  WOO  or  TOOO  ft ;  tbora  thia  thett  u  genandly  a 
lacaM  at  b^boo  going  ap  to  9600  «t  10,000  It. ;  ibora  thia, 
^m,'  fai  BWthar  1500  IL  of  vltitnda,  the  hillaidea  an  oorared 
^tk  (nv-hmtb,  aad  all  abora  thii  ii  bare  roek  and  earth  to  the 
aBoiBita  A  paat>liarit7  to  be  obasTad  in  thia  range  ia  the  intoue 
dc^h  of  the  laTinea  or  gnllic*  batweea-  tha  apara  of  Che  hilli. 
Tboa^  the  itnama  alait  fnm  almaat  tie  aommit,  atill  thaj  have 
Ttrj  liItU  tall,  oonptntiTelf,  il  their  ohanuela  appear  to  ba  out 
li^  into  the  bawt  of  tha  monntiini ;  in  aooie  pUeea  tha  rarinea 
down  which  thMa  abaana  flow  ara  rjiiita  SOOO  ft.  or  TOOO  It.  daap, 
The  height  of  the  big^t  point  of  the  range  ia  about  IT.OOO  ft., 
vi^  about  SOOO  ft  abora  tha  aoow-lina. 

"  The  oonnby  at  tha  foot  ol  tha  range  is  among  tha  moat  fertile 
{■Med  thtoa^  bj  in.  Banaiua,  Indian  eom,  beana,  and  raatanu  ara 
the  ahiaf  ^odoota  of  tha  natiraa." 

The  poaition  at  BairniMri,  at  ■faawn  in  the  naw  map,  ia  within 
la*  than  odb  degree  north  of  tha  Equator,  md  in  the  thirtieth  degree 
al  Eart  longitude.  The  BoBntain  lauge  to  whioh  it  belong!,  parallel 
with  the  Saoilihi  Sits,  vhi^  ia  the  hlIM  of  Lake  Albert  Edward 
Kjme  aad  tha  meat  aos^rlj  feeder  ol  tha  Kite,  eitanda  in  ■  aoutb- 
*iat  difaetioa  bm  a  pnnt  of  the  Unjoro  tabtsUnd  opponte  the 
asiilh  (Bd  of  Leke  Albst  ITjsnaa,  and  ia  about  ninetjr  miles  in 
lengths  ItBiecMthaUa  th>t&aaamoiuitaina,uaarlr'lB,OOOIthigh, 
Witt  aaew-ooTend  peaki,  woe  not  vilibia  to  Bir  Bamuel  Bakar,  wbo 
aupH—d  tbe  Albert  Kjaoia  to  eiland  hondredi  ot  inilaa  farther 
aonth. 

BDWBNZORI  TO  THE  TICTOR^  NTAKZA. 
LoBTiag  that  part  of  tha  Bamliki  nllaj,  balow  tha  Buwaniori 
■laaalain  ranga,  whioh  ia  oallad  Awamba,  the  Eipeditian,  on  its 
aeca»d  by'i  maId^  rntend  Uuogoia,  a  couoti?  borderiog  Lake 
Albert  Edward  Kjania  on  ila  northini  and  north-watsm  ndo ;  and 
tbr«a  irjt  latiw  uriTad  at  the  inpntaut  uatire  town  of  EatiTf. 
Tbia  pleaa  ia  aitoated  batweao  an  arm  ot  the  Albert  Edward  Ryania 
•■d  a  aalt  lefc^  about  two  aulaa  long  and  tbree  qnaitan  ot  a  nils 
Vila,  vfaiiA  aoDsiala  of  pnie  bine  ol  a  ptnkj  colonr,  and  depoeiti 
■It  be  aabd  (akea  ol  aalt  ojetala.  It  waa  the  property  ot  the 
Waaa^Otn,  hit  Iba  Taloe  of  ila  piinaiiiii  hai  attraeted  the  oupidi'r 
«t  Eebnga,  tha  King  af  Udjrd,  who  gets  from  it  a  coniidetaLla 
feraane,  while  Tiro,  Ankori,  Bnanda,  UkoDJo,  and  other  countriea 
deaaAl  the  aalt  hr  eonaniaptian.  The  Warasura  flod  at  the  approach 
it  tha  Fijpaililiiiii  Tim  load  Irom  KatiTi!  lay  eait  atid  noith-tait, 
fvmai.  tbe  bay-lila  otanun  of  the  Albvt  Edvanl  Kjania  lying 
biilaaaa  Paangeti  lad  Of^enpaka ;  it  happened  to  ba  tbe  aama  taken 
V'  Ae  Tanaof*  people  in  thor  baatji  latnat  train  tha  aalt  lake. 
Om  aatoiny  Ubaipun,  wUA  ia  to  tha  loath  ot  Toro,  and  in 
lb*  ipba^  Us.  SIsnIar  had  paaaed  tU  nenbem  head  of  tha  Albert 
EdvBd  5jBna,  er  BaoMoe  Oul^  and  the  route  to  tha  aouth  wai 
ay  ,m»t,  kvwwrar,  withsat  anoOar  anaaunttr  with  (he  Watanua. 


A  tew  days  kto  Mr.  Stanley  eslMed  rpyampau,  wbieh  ha  had 
nailed  in  Jannary  I8II1.  Bingi,  tha  King,  dsdinad  to  intai  Into  tlw 
eansa  of  ITnyoro,  and  allowed  Ur.  Stanley's  people  to  feed  on  hia 
*""'—'  After  foUoving  the  Like  dion  ootil  it  tarned  too  br 
to  the  aonlb-west,  the  Expedition  aaoandad  to  the  ^nptanda  af 
Ankori,  -and  thenOe  marched   through   Karagwd    and    Uhaiya    to 

]ji  approashing  Uiinja,  on  the  aonth-west  abora  ot  I^ka  Tiatoria 
Kyann,  Mr.  BUnley  made  inotha  geogrqduoal  diaooTary.  Ha  found 
an  axtanaiDU  ol  that  gi«atart  ot  tha  Afriuan  Ukea,  in  a  aoath-waat 
direiitioD,  bringing  it  to  within  Io3  railaa  ot  Lake  Tanganyika ;  thia 
makea  the  whole  length  of  the  Viotwie  Njania  STO  nnlee,  and  girae 
Lt  an  eetimated  area  ot  27,000  aqoaze  milaa,  much  Largai  than  any  of 
the  NorU  Amerioan  takes,  aioept  Idhe  Superior,  whioh  hai  an  area 
ol  32^0  sqnBie  milaa.  Tha  ihora  at  {Jtiaja,  in  all  nupi  dfawn 
prerionsly,  waa  marked  as  taking  a  north- weaterly  direotion,  but. 
Btanlaj  now  diaoorved  that  tbia  supposed  shor^lins,  whioh  he  had 
aeenLnbiseircumnarigationat  thaldke  in  1870,  waa  only  a  anoaeaaion 
ol  islands  lying  dosa  behind  each  othar,  and  that  tha  Lake  eitauded 
far  beyond  them  to  (he  aoath-weaC,  adding  about  6000  squn  miles 

VICTORIA  MTANZA  TO  THE  8EAC0A8T. 
Ob  Aug.  28,  haring  ooBlinusd  thsir  joDmay  soath-eut  from 
Uiinjt  into  the  Unyaawesi  ooonlry,  whioh  ia  dinotlj  aouth  ot  tha 
Ticlwia  tfyania,  the  eyaa  ol  the  Europeeo  mambera  ot  the  ^padilion ' 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  ol  a  crass,  rising  aboTa  the  foliage  of  > 
groTe  ot  banyan-trees,  surmounting  Ihs  thatched  rool  ot  s  Christian 
ohuroh.  They  ware  at  Uaalala,  the  present  missiouary  aUtion  ol 
the  worthy  Ur.  Haakay,  one  of  tha  ablest,  most  skilful,  and  most 
ocursgeoni  men  labouring  in  hesthen  Africa  for  tha  apread  ot  trae 
religion  and  oinliaation.  Ur,  Haoksy  ia  the  aole  reinsinlng  member, 
in  that  country,  ol  the  party  sent  out  to  Uganda  by  the.Charoh 
Miauonary  Booiety  in  1ST6  ;  but  two  of  hit  colleaguts,  tlis  Bev. 
C.  T.  Wilwu  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Fclkin,  ot  Edinburgh,  hare  leUtsd  in  a 
Tory  iustnutiTa  book,  "Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Itendan,''  pubhiheJ 
inlSSS,  tlrar  auooaaalul  work  during  the  teigu  of  the  late  King 
Hteea;  and  a  sequel  to  it  is  furnished  by  Ur.  B.  P.  Ashs,  in  hia 
lolume,  ptoduosd  last  year,  "  T*o  Kings  of  Uganda,"  namting  the 
change  that  took  place  under  King  Ifwanga,  the  orual  persecution 
and  slaughter  of  tha  native  Christian  ocmrerts,  in  1880,  the  murdsr 
ol  Bishop  Eannington,  and  other  deplorable  sTtaits,  whieb  bars  wios 
baeu  foUowed  by  a  rsTolution  and  ciTil  war  in  Uganda,  oompelling 
Uwanga  to  ay  from  bia  kingdom.  This  happened  in  Ootobar  1888, 
sinoe  which  lime  the  depcaod  King,  with  a  band  of  partiatiu,  baa  bean 
rcaiding  on  an  island  near  the  norlh-mat  oomer  ol  the  Lake,  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  attack  his  rirsl,  Kilems ;  while  tiio  English  mission- 
aries, Mr.  A.  U.  Uackay,  the  Rots.  E.  C.  aordon  end  R.  H.  Walker, 
end  Mr.  T).  DEcku,  have  been  st  tbesouth  sndot  the TictoriaNysuxa, 
quietly  working  and  abiding  the  iaaue  ot  areata.  Tba  tatsat  newa, 
while  we  write  (Feb.  H,  1890)  recoived  by  telegram  Ibrou^ 
Dr.  Schweinfur^  at  Caiio,  is  that  Uwanga  hss  reestablished  hia 
authority  in  Uganda,  and  that  ho  is  now  friendly  to  the  Christians. 

With  this  "  bniTO  lilUe  Hr.  Maokay,"  aa  Htanley  calls  him,  the 
Eipediliou  rested  twenty  diyi  al  Hiilala,  while  arranging  Icr  the 
return  cnrrisga  of  the  surplus  stores  which  had  b«en  dDposited  there 
tor  its  service,  and  sending  express  massengen  to  the  coast  wilh 
tetters  for  Englsnd.  On  Bcpl.  IG  its  ms^oh  wss  reaunied  through 
Unkumu  and  Ihuru,  hj  the  ordinary  route  ol  traders  and  travellers, 
to  tba  wall-known  itation  ol  Upwapwa,  whioh  is  not  much  above  a 
hundred  and  BIty  miles  from  the  sea.  Upwspwa  waa  rttched  en 
Nov.  10,  the  European  party  being  joined  on  the  road  bj  two  French 
'    "    '       ~'     ult  and  Father  Sobiuie,  who  had,  like 
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st  be  sorrowfully  conleaaed  Chat  the  nDolxtring  ol  Ur.  S 
foUoweis,  on  their  arrival  at  Mpwtpwa,  ahnwed  an  anormoua  loss  ol 
iita  among  the  Egyptions  or  Ataba,  the  Zancbatis,  and  the  negroes, 
ainoe  tbey  quitted  Lake  Albert  Nyanis.  out  ol  nearly  IGOO  in  oU, 
aaarudy  belt  were  left,  Che  others,  reckoned  at  760,  having  cither 
idnyed  or  auoouaibAd  to  diR^aic  and  fatigue,  in  a  march  of  340  days. 

Uul  the  end  at  this  toilaomo  journey  waa  uear.  The  Uiwa  itation, 
only  five  days  from  thg  oojit,  nui  reached  on  Kor.  30.  when  they 
were  uut  by  Ur.  Htcteni,  the  correspondent  ol  tha  Xim  Ytirt  UmU, 
and  by  a  repraseotatire  ot  Major  Wiumau,  the  German  oSoial 
authority  (h>    that    coaat;    and    they    aere   supplied   with   neadtut 
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tomlorCa  tn'thevayof  food,  riothinff,  ui<t  cordials.   Tlieiii 
by  eesT  ataaee.  to  Mbu)!»Di.  Bleiro.  and  crosBlng  Chti  KliiEiiiii 
s  procBBB  with  one  ferTj-boat— they  arrived 


nDec.  4 


t  Bagamoyo. 


On  Dec.  6,  Mr.  Stanley  and  bis  comrades  arrived 
.  at  Zanzibar,  crossing  tne  channel  in  the  German 
despatch  boat  Sperber,  escorted  by  the  British  and 
German  naval  squadron b. 

Nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  is  now  occupied 
and  controlled  either  by  the  European  powers,  or 
by  a  very  few  independent  governmenta.  The  lat- 
ter KovernmentB  are  Zanzibar,  T^iberi a  and  Morocco, 
anil  the  organized  tribes  of  Umzilas,  Mozambique, 
and  the  Somalia.  Of  the  numerous  small  tribal  in- 
land countries,  a  tew,  like  Dahomey  and  Ashantee, 
are  known  to  us  only  by  their  attacks  on  the  set- 
tJers  of  the  coasts ;  others,  like  those  on  the  Niger 
and  round  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  Equatorial  States 
between  Congo  and  Zanzibar,  are  being  made 
known  by  the  reports  of  travelers.  There  is  vei^f 
little  governmental  organization  among  them  be- 
yond that  embraced  in  military  chieftainship. 
■  Up  to  the  date  of  the  International  Conference  in 
Brussels  in  1874  most  of  the  countries  of  Africa  were 
under  a  kind  of  barbaric  home  rule.  Aside  from  the 
shadowy  control  of  Egypt  by  Turkey, less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  was  under  any  sort  of  domination 
by  foreign  governments,  Portugal,  the  largest  alien 
proprietor,  claiming  a  little  more  than  612,WX)  square 
miles,  chiefly  in  Mozambique  and  Angola.  France 
claimed  in  Algeria  and  Senegambia  an  area  of 
about  300,000  square  miles,  and  Great  Britain  about 
thesame  area  in  the  Gape  and  elsewhere.  Spain  had 
also  a  comparatively  small  holding  of  about  3,500 
square  miles.  The  vast  remainder  was  subject  only 
to  the  rule  of  conquering  native  chiefs. 

From  the  date  of  the  Brussels  Conference  the 
system  of  invasion  with  a  view  to  territorial  domain 
began.  Progress  was  slow  at  first,  but  ^igbt  years 
later  it  became  eTceedinglv  rapid.  The  great 
powers  Bdverally  oonstruetea  maps  according  to 
their  own  pleasure,  and  often  in  such  nay  aa  to 
overlap  a  rival's  claims ;  and  this  work  has  gone  on 
until  the  present  time,  when  scarcely  one-fifth  re- 
mains for  future  grabbing.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
land  of  the  whole  continent  is  now  under  foreign 
ownership.  Portugal  has  been  prevented  from  in- 
creasing ner  African  domain  except  in  Angola,  and 
her  entire  area  in  Africa  is  now  estimated  at  only 
774,993  square  miles,  inclusive  ol  the  Haduras,  Cape 
Yerd,  St.  Thomas,  and  Principe  Islands. 


lership,  however,  of  the  coast  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador,  and  territories  in  Adrar 
and  Muni,  aggregating  210,000  square  miles.  Italy 
officially  claimed  no  soil  in  Africa  until  1S80;  but 
now  her  flag  floats,  metaphorically,  over  no  less 
than  360,000  square  miles,  mostly  in  Abyssiaia, 
Shoa,  Harrar  and  Somali -land. 

Germany  is  also  anew  invader;  for  while  Von 
der  Decken  in  1866  had  urged  the  seizure  of  all 
East  Africa  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Bed  Sea,  down 
to  1876  not  an  acre  had  been  formally  seized.  But 
now  the  empire  holds  possession  of  460,000  square 
miles  in  Eastern  Africa,  back  of  the  Zanzibar  Coast ; 
3M5,000  in  Southwestern  Africa;  193,000  in  the 
Cameroons  country,  and  7,720  in  Togo  Land — a 
total  of  l,0i)6,220  square  miles  ^  practically  all 
grabbed  in  1384-86,  and  all  conceded  now  by  the 
other  powers. 

Great  Britain,  looked  upon  aa  the  greatest  of 
land-grabbers,  has  increased  her  279,165  square 
miles  in  1876  to  1,909,445  in  1890 ;  including  such  con- 
siderable plots  of  ground  as  600,000  square  miles  in 
the  Cape  region,  400,000  in  the  Siger  country, 500,000 
in  the  territory  of  the  South  Africa  Company,  and 


400,000  in  that  of  the  East  Africa  Company,  with 
smaller  parcels  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Somali  Coast, 
and  at  Natal  and  elsewhere.  France,  however,  is 
the  greatest  anneser.  In  1876  she  had  283,460  square 
miles.  Since  that  date  she  has  extended  her  claims 
in  Algeria  from  123,000  to  184,480  square  miles,  and 
in  the  Senegal  country  from  154,400  to  680,000.  She 
has  seized  965,000  in  the  Sahara  and  the  Soudan, 
270,000  in  Gaboon  and  on  the  Congo,  232,000  in 
Madagascar  and  neighboring  isles,  44,790  in  Tunis, 
and  minor  areas  elsewhere — giving  her  now  2,,3O0,- 
248  square  miles  in  all,  and  making  her  by  far  the 
greatest  land-holder  in  Africa. 

If  to  these  areas  we  add  the  more  than  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  Turkey's 
380,000  in  Tripoli  Egypt's  400,000,  the  1,000,000  of 
the  Eastern  Soudan  which  Egypt  once  possessed, 
the  independent  Central  Soudan,  Morocco,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal,  there  will  be  found 
to  remain,  of  Africa's  11,900,000,  less  than  2,500,000 
now  open  to  preemption. 

A  treaty  was  signed  Aug.  5, 1890,  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  giving  to  the  former  the  right 
to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  and  to 
the  latter  the  power  to  extend  the  French  sphere 
of  influence  in  Algeria  and  Senegal, 

On  Aug.  20,  1890,  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  England  obtained  the  region  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  bordered  on  the  west  by  that  river  from 
the  point  where  it  commences  to  flow  southward ; 
on  the  north  and  east  by  Lake  Nyassa,  including 
the  Blant^re  district,  where  are  many  English  Mis- 
sion Stations;  and  on  the  north  also  by  the  Ger- 
man possessions  and  the  Congo  State.  England 
also  relinquished  to  Germany  all  claim  to  the  east 
Africa  coast  from  Ravenna  southward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi  river.  It  was  a  part  of  the  bargain 
that  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  of  this  final  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
that  England  should  transfer  to  Germany  the 
island  of  Heligoland,  in  the  North  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Jutland. 

Portugal,  which  had  long  claimed  territorial 
rights  extending  across  the  African  continent, 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  vigorously  protested 
against  the  new  territorial  arrangement,  out  Eng- 
land refused  to  allow  the  Portuguese  cdaim.  On 
Jan.  1,  1691,  the  German  Emperor  officially  an- 
nounced the  raising  of  the  German  flag  upon  the 
east  coast  of  this  African  acquisition,  and  upon 
the  island  of  Heligoland. 

AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION.    See  Nyabsaland. 

AFRICANDER,  a  name  given  to  the  descendants 
of  European  parents  born  in  South  Africa.  The 
Afrieandtr-Bond  is  an  association  of  the  Dutch 
population  in  South  Africa,  aiming  to  eitend  their 

Sjlitical  influence.  It  became  prominent  in  Cape 
olony  after  the  Transvaal  war. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
a  religious  denomination  organized  in  1818  by  col- 
ored members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
It  holds  substantially  the  same  doctnnes  and  fol- 
lows the  same  forms  of  worship  as  the  parent 
church.  It  has  four  academies,  one  university,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  a  membership  of  620  min- 
isters and  300,000  communicants. 

AFRICAN  M.  E.  ZION  CHURCH,  a  religious  de- 
nomination formed  in  New  York,  in  ISZO,  by  a  seces- 
sion from  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  congre- 
gation. Its  doctrines  and  systems  are  pHncipallv 
copied  from  the  M.  E.  Church.  From  the  small 
beginniuK  in  1820  the  denomination  has  attained  a 
memberHhip  at  the  present  time  of  over  700  minis- 
ters and  165,000  members. 
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AGADIH,  a  seaport  town  on  the  soulh  coast  ot 
Morocco,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  :?i1s.  It  has 
the  best  harbor  on  the  coast,  and  nas  once  a  place 
of  importance ;  but  the  rise  of  Mogador,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolt  of  1773,  has  lessened  its  im- 
portance. 

AGALACTIA,  a  want  of  the  due  aecretion  of 
milk.  It  maj  depend  either  on  organic  imperfec- 
tion of  the  mammary  gland  or  upon  constitutional 
causes.  In  the  latter  case  the  secretion  may  often 
be  excited  by  warmth  and  moistnre,  and  bj  the 
stimulus  of  the  act  of  sucking.  If  this  fail,  by  the 
application  of  leaves  of  the  cpstor-oil  plant  to  the 
breast. 

AGAMENTICUS,  Mt.,  an  important  elevation 
near  York,  Me.,  W7  feet  high,  seen  for  some  dis- 
tance from  land. 

AGAMI,  a  genus  of  birds  of  South  America, 
which  differ  little  from  the  crane.  But  two  species 
are  Known. 

AGAMID-E.  a  family  of  lizards,  of  which  the 
Thorn-devil  of  Australia,  the  smooth  Egyptian 
form  (.Trtipehif  Etjmitkicuij,  the  Levantine  Thorny- 
tailed  Lizard  {Stdiiit  sfiniiies),  and  the  Dab  of  the 
Arabs  <  VrtimaHic  spiniprs),  are  common  representa- 
tives. Sfost  of  them  measure  less  than  a  foot  in 
length,  and  the  skin  is  frec|iiently  covered  with 
thorny  scales.  They  are  natives  of  stony  and 
aandy  regions. 

AGAMOGEXESia,  reproduction  without  sex;  a 
process  exceedingly  common  in  plants  and  among 
the  lower  animals.  It  is  a  discontinuous  growth 
by  division,  budding,  etc.,  in  which  there  is  no 
tinion  of  sexual  elements. 

AGAPEMOSE,  a  community  of  religious  vision- 
aries founded  in  1859  at  Charlinch,  .Somersetshire, 
by  Henry  James  Prince,  a  former  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

AGAPET.J:,  a  name  given  to  virgins  and 
widows,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  were 
made  deaconesses,  and  who  resided  with  the  minis- 
ters, sharing  their  duties.  While  generally  the  re- 
lation was  maintained  blameless,  still  it  resulted  in 
immoralitv,  and  councils  were  summoned  which 
put  an  end  to  it, 

AGAPETU8.  name  of  two  Boman  Catholic  popes. 
The  first  was  elected  in  535,  died  536;  the  second  in 
646,  died  957. 

AGAR,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  state  of  Gwalior, 
situated  1,598  feet  above  the  sea.  Population, 
S0,000. 

AGAR-AGAR,  the  dried  sliced  stem  of  a  seaweed, 
resembling  gelatine.  It  is  used  in  cookery  under 
the  name  of  Bengal  or  Japan  isinglass. 

AGARDH,  Jakob  Geo  kg  e,  Swedish  botanist,  born 
in  Lund,  Dec.  8,  1813.  He  became  professor  of 
botany  In  Lund  in  1854,  and  later  wrote  many 
celebrated  works  on  botanical  subjects.  He  is  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  collection  of  algie. 

AGARDH,  Karl  Adolph,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
bom  Jan.23,17S5.    He  studied  at  Lund,  and  In  1812 


er&l  works  on  the  aigs,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foundations  of    our    knowledge  ot    these 

Slants  1  he  also  wrote  on  economics.  He  died  in 
S59. 

AGA8SIZ,  Albxanokr,  American  geologist  and 
soologist,  born  In  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  Bee.  17, 
1835.  He  followed  his  fafher,  Louis  .^.gassiz,  to  the 
United  States  in  1849,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1866,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  in  1867,  Two  years  later 
he  collected  numerous  specimens  of  fish  for  the 
Barvard  Museum,  while  on  a  trip  to  Califoruia 
U  an  assistant  on  the  coast  survey.    On  his  return 


in  1860,  he  became  assistant  in  the  museum,  and 
accepted  the  opportunity  to  complete  his  studies 
in    it  HI  logy    and    geology. 
In    186ft   he    became    con- 
nected with  the  Lake  Su- 
perior   copper    mines    and 
developed    these    deposits 
until  they  became  the  most 
valuable    n\ines    in    the 
world.    Through  these  cop- 
per s[)eculation8  he  became 
wealthy  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  visiting  foreign  ^ 
collections  and  mu-  ^ 
seums,  and  in  deep-sea 
dredging,     making      many 
important  contributions  to 
science.     He  is  a  memlier 
of   numerous   scientific   so-  *"  *'**^*"' 

cieties  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  the 
author  of  several  scientific  works. 

AGASSIZ,  Mt.,  extinct  volcano  of  .\rizona,  near 
the  caflon  Colorado;  one  of  the  Ban  Francisco 
mountains,  10,000  feet  in  height. 

AGATHA,  St.,  a  noble  lady  ot  Sicily.    She  re- 

i'ecCed  the  love  of  the  Perfect  Octavianus.  and  suf- 
ered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Christians 
under  Deeius,  250  a.  d. 

AGATHON  flourished  about  416  b.  c;  a  tragic 
poet  of  Athens,  and  friend  of  Euripides.  The  din- 
ner which  he  gave  to  celebrate  his  first  dramatic 
triumph  was  made  by  Plato  the  ground  work  of  his 
Sympiiaium.     Most  of  his  writings  are  lost. 

AGAVE,  a  genus  ot  plants  oi  the  order  Amarylli- 
dfm.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  where  several  species  are  found. 
They  are  often  mistaken  for  aloes;  They 
have  a  very  short  stem,  bearing  at  its  summit  a 
crowded  head  of  large  fleshy  leaves,  which  are 
spiny  at  the  margin,  and  from  the  middle  of  which 
snoots  un  the  straight  upright  ecape,  23  to  37  feet 
high,  ana  at  the  base  almost  a  foot  in  diameter, 
along  which  are  small  oppressed  UmeeolaU  brartem 
with  a  terminal  panicle,  often  bearing  as  much  as 
4,000  flowers.  In  South  America  they  blossom  once 
every  eighth  year,  but  in  our  hot-houses  not  until 
an  advanced  age,  from  which  arises  the  gardener's 
fable  of  their  blossoming  only  once  in  a  century. 


The  plant  dies  down  to  the  ground  after  flowering, 
but  the  root  continues  to  live        "   '      -■      - 
shoots. 


i  and  sends  up  new 


AGE.  Legal  divisions  of  human  life  differ  con- 
siderably in  different  countries,  lieing  sometimes 
arbitrary,  and  sometimes  founded  on  nature.  The 
whole  period  previous  to  21  years  of  age  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  infancy;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
general  division,  which  is  common  in  both  sexes, 
the  ages  ot  male  and  female  differ  lor  different  pur- 
poses. In  England  a  male  at  the  age  of  12  may 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  14  consent  or  dis- 
agree to  marriage,  cnoose  his  guardian,  and  be  an 
executor,  but  cannot  act  until  of  age.  At  21  is  at 
his  own  disposal,  may  alien  and  devise  his  lands, 
etc.  A  female  at  seven  years  may  be  given  in  mar- 
riage, at  14  choose  a  guardian,  at  17  oe  an  execu- 
trix, and  at  21  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands. 

In  Scotland  marriageable — 14  in  males  and  12  in 
females.    Both  sexes  are  of  age  at  21. 

France,  IS  in  mates  and  15  m  females.  These  are 
the  ages  at  which  they  may  respectively  marry ;  21 
the  age  at  which  men  are  eligible  tor  public  offlce. 

In  the  United  States,  a  person  becomes  of  legal 
age  when  he  or  she  Is  21— males  being  marriageable 
atl8,female  at  16.  An  American  citizen  cannot  be 
a  representative  before  26  years  of  ag^,  senator 
before  30,  or  a  president  before  he  is  36. 
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AGELiEIN^  — AGOULT 


AGEL£IN£,  an  American  aubfamil;  of  the 
JcUrtdt!,  taking  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
old  world  Slurtiidse,  OT  etarlings.  This  subfamily 
includes  the  marsh-blackbirds  of  the  genus  AgfU 
■Kvt;  the  cow-bird,  Mohthriu  aUr;  and  the  boboliik, 
Doliihimyx  oryzivorus. 

AGEH,  a  town  of  France,  situated  in  a  fertile  re- 
gion on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 
It  is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
colors,  cordage  and  sailcloth.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Joseph  Scaliger,    Population,  ]R,743. 

AGENDA :  in  theology,  practical  duties.    Distin- 

Kished  from  credenda,  doctrines  or  matters  of 
th. 

AGENOIS,  that  part  of  the  province  of  Guienne, 
in  France,  which  now  forms  the  department  of  Lol^ 
et-Garonne. 

AGBNOR,  mythological  king  of  Pha!nieia,  son  of 
Neptune,  aire  of  Cadmus,  Europa  and  Phcenix. 

AGENT.  In  the  United  States  an  agency  may. be 
created  bv  deed,  or  other  written  ioBtrument,  or  by 
verbal  delegation  of  authority.  It  may  be  implied 
from  the  relation  and  acts  of  the  parties  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  without  any  express  ap- 
pointment. The  agency  may  terminate  by  revo- 
cation of  the  power  conferred.  A  person  cannot  act 
as  agent  in  a  transaction  wherein  ne  has  an  adverse 
fnterest  or  employment.  The  death  of  either  prin- 
cipal or  agent  terminates  the  agency.  (SeeBritan- 
nica.  Vol.  I,p.  280.) 

AGGLOMERATE,  or  Volcanic  Agglombbatk,  a 
rock  made  up  of  a  confused  mass  of  angular  and 
Bubangular  blocks  of  various  sizes.  These  blocks 
may  consist  of  igneous  rooks,  or  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  or  of  both,  set  in  a  more  or  less  meagre  matrix 
of  finer-grained  detritus  of  tbe  same  materials. 
The  rock,  which  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is  frequently 
found  in  Scotland,  filling  up  vertical  holes  whicn 
seem    to    have  been  the  throats  of  ancient  vol- 

AGGLUTINATE  languages  are  those  inter- 
mediate between  the  monosyllabic  and  the  infiec- 
tional.  Examples  o(  these  may  be  found  in  the  In- 
dian languages  of  North  America,  and  tbe  Tura- 
nian of  Asia. 

AGHMAT,  or  Agawet,  a  fortified  town  of  Mo- 
rocco.   Population,  6,000. 

AGNAD5LLO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  10 
miles  east  of  Lodi,nearwEjch  Louis  VII, completely 
defeated  the  Venetians  in  1609,  and  the  Duke  of 
Venddme  gained  a  victory  over  Prince  Eugene  in 
1705  * 

AGNES,  Saint,  a  celebrated  Christian  virgin  of 
Rome.    She  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  303. 

AGNES  SOREL  (1409-1460),  lady  of  honor  to  the 
Queen  of  France,  and  mistress  to  Charles  VII, 
over  whom  she  exercised  a  powerful  influence. 

AGNEW,  CoHSELius  Rea,  American  physician, 
bom  in  New  York  city,Aug.  8, 1830.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  College,  and  studied  medicme  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  After  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  he  held  several  important  medi- 
cal posts — one  being  director  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
volunteer  hospital.  In  1868  he  established  an 
ophthalmic  clinic  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  later  founded  the  Brooklyn  and  Man- 
hattan eye  and  ear  hospitals.  For  years  Dr.  Ag- 
new  was  connected  with  the  State  hospital  for  the 
insane  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  New  York  city. 
He  contributed  numerous  papers  to  medical  jour- 
nals on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  He  died 
in  188S. 

AGNEW,  David  Hayes,  American  surgeon,  bom 


in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1818.  After 
studying  at  Jefferson  and  Newark  Colleges,  he 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1638.  He  lectured  in  the  Philadelphia 
school  of  anatomy,  and  established  the  school  of 
operative  surgery.  Subsequently,  he  became  a 
surgeon  in  tbe  Pniladelphia  hospital,  and  also  in 
the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  professor  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  be  was  also, 
for  some  time,  a  surgeon  at  Will's  ophthalmic  hos- 
pital. Dr.  Agnew  has  been  connectM  with  numer- 
ous cases  of  great  public  and  scientific  importance, 
the  beat  known  bemg  that  of  President  Garfield; 
and  he  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
'  medical  literature.  Among  his  works  are :  Practiral 
Anatomy  (1867);  Lacerationg  of  the  Female  Peritf 
Kum  ana  Veiieo-vagxnal  Fittula  (1867) ;  ATtatomy  and 
iU  Relation  to  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  Principlet 
and  lYactiee  of  Surgeru  (187&). 

AGNI,  an  Aryan  deity:  a  Hindu  god  of  fire;  a 
bearer  of  incense  and  purifier,  and  a  mediator  be- 
tween man  and  gods. 

AGNOMEN  was,  in  ancient  Home,  the  fourth  or 
honorary  name  bestowed  on  account  of  some  extra- 
ordinary action,' virtue  or  accomplishment. 

AGNOSTICISM,  a  word  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  Professor  Huxley  in  ISeS.  The 
term  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  inscriotion, 
AgnoKto  Theo  (To  the  Unknown  God"),  whicn  the 
Apostle  Paul  saw  on  an  Athenian  altar,  as  recorded 
in  Acts  xvii.  23.  It  connotes  the  doctrine  that  man 
does  not  know  anything  about  spiritual  existences, 
whether  divine  or  human,  or  aoout  a  future  life; 
and  asserts  that  the  ultimate  cause  and  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  things  are  unknowable,  or  at  least  un- 
known. "The  only  meaning,"  says  Professor  Hux- 
ley, "of  the  law  of  causation  in  the  physical  world 
is  that  it  generalizes  universal  experience  of  the 
order  of  the  world'"  and  if  experience  shows  (and 
he  asserts  that  it  does)  a  simUar  order  to  obtain 
among  states  of  consciousness,  the  law  of  causation 
will  properly  express  that  order.  As  regards  the  ex- 
istence o[  a  God,  agnostics  say  that,  havmg  regard  t^ 
the  universality  of  causation,  they  cannot  reiuse  to 
admit  an  eternal  existence ;  and  that,  in  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  they  must 
also  admit  the  possibility  of  an  eternal  energy ;  and 
that  an  eternal  existence  possessed  of  consciousness 


_  _  force  in  the  universe.  The  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness and  mental  activity  cannot,  they  grant, 
be  put  in  tbe  same  category  with  the  properties  of 
matter.  But  why  phenomena  fall  Into  this  order 
the  agnostics  do  not  profess  to  know.  Owing  to 
their  reverence  for  the  law  of  causation  they  re- 
pudiate the  ascription  to  man  of  free-wUl,  as  ordi- 
narily understood.  Agnosticism  may  be  regarded 
as  Positivism  without  its  dogmatism. 

AGONABA,  a  large  raccoon  of  South  Amerioa, 
said  to  live  on  crabs. 

AG0NI8TICI,  North  African  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  renounced  matrimony  and 
thought  it  wrong  to  work. 

AGOULT,  Mabtb  de  Flavigkt,  Comtesse  d',  a 
French  authoress  born  at  Frankfort,  Dec.  31, 1806, 
and  educated  at  a  convent  in  Paris.  In  1827  she 
was  married  to  the  ComfeB  d'  Agoult,  but  left  him 
and  formed  a  connection  with  Lisst.  She  wrote 
under  the  literary  pseudonym  of  "Daniel  Stem." 
Among  her  works  may  be  mentioned  Se.lida,  Let- 
tret  RlpuUicainet,  HitUnrt  de  la  Kivolution  de  ISjS, 
and  Meg  Soueenirt,  but  Etquistet  moralei  is  oonsid- 
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FOB  the  history  and  development  oC  agriculture 
m  various  countries.  includinK  the  several 
American  States,  together  with  an  elaborate  diMue- 
eion  of  numerous  economic  and  practical  questions 
relative  to  the  departments  of  agricultural  indue- 
trj,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  I.  pp.  219  to  41fl.  It  is  only 
required  in  these  Kevisions  and  Additions  that 
such  later  facts  should  be  furaighed  as  are  needed 


I.  FEsaoNs  Ekqaqxd  ik  Aokicdi.tdk&l  Pubbuitb. 
lu  the  official  retnina  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ported by  decades,  are  numerous,  elaborate  and 
carefully  prepared  tables  relating  to  the  "gainful 
and  reputable  occupations."  In  this  term  are  in- 
cluded only  those  which  are  productive  of  compen- 
eation  in  the  shape  of  wages,  subiitsteiice  or  profit. 
In  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  such  pursuits 
only  those  who  are  above  ten  years  of  age  are 
counted.  The  large  number  of  women  engaged  in 
housework  for  their  own  families  are  not  enu- 
merated, while  the  women  engaged  in  housework, 
or  in  the  field,  or  shops,  or  stores,  or  in  professions 
for  hire,  are  Included.  This  distinction  in  classifi- 
cation, while  open  to  criticism  at  first  view,  is, 
probably,  the  best  for  logical  and  helpful  comparl- 


The  last  oeyus  gives  the  total  nu] 
engaged  in  gainful  and  reputable  c 

17^92,099.    Of  these  7,670,488  were  en 


1  number  of  those 

>le  occupations  as 
_.,_._, .,_._,___.  __e  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. These  coostituted  44  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  "  bread-winners,"  while  those 
counted  fn  the  department  of  trade  and  transpor- 
tation were  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  those  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  22  per  cent.,  and  those  in 
other  professional  and  personal  services  23  per 
cent.  The  figures  indicate  the  relative  value 
of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  United  States. 


totals;     In  1850  the  number  engaged  directly  in 
agHcultural  pursuits  was  2.400,586 :  in  1360, 3,80&,18S ; 
in  1870, 5,922,471 ;  in  1880,  7,670,493. 
n.  The  PBooaBSB  in  the  AoRicnLTORAL  Inddbtbv 

OF  THE  U.NITBD  St*TK8  Ib  SbOWK  BY  THE  InCBEABBD 
ACRBAOB  OF  THE  CoUNTBY  BeVOTBD   TO  AoBICUI-T- 

cbe. 

The  census  of  1860  Bhowa  that  the  number  of 
acres  specifically  included  In  farms  was  293,560,614 : 
in  1860,  409,212,538;  in  1870, 407,735,061  (the  tack  of 


In  the  improved  or  cultivated  acreage  of  the  farm 
vas  also  remarkable.  The  number  of  acres  in  im- 
prowd  farms  in  1850  was  113,032,614;  in  1860,  160,- 
110,720;  in  1870, 188,921,099,  and  in  1880,  284,771,042. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  is  equallj'  re- 
markable. The  number  of  farms  in  1850  was  1,449,- 
073;  in  1860.  2,044,077;  in  1870,  2,659,485;  in  1880, 
4fl08,907. 

m.  Improvkmbnt  or  Fabh  Boils. 
HiUlons  of  acres  of  lands,  In  various  sections  of 
our  wide  domain,  whiph  a  few  years  ago  were  re- 
garded as  of  little  or  no  value  for  agriculture,  have 
been  traniformed  into  thrifty  fields,  burdened  with 


some  of  the  States,  attention  is  called  to  Mw 
wonderful  field  of  corn  grown  from  a  single  aora 
in  South  Carolina  in  I8K!)  by  Z.  J.  Drake,  of  Marl> 
Imrough  county  in  that  State.  "A  pri«e  contest" 
had  bepn  Buggestedand  promoted  by  tIie"Amerioan 
Agriculturist/'  offering  a  generous  award  to  the 
farmer  who  should  obtain  the  largest  yield  of  corn 
from  a  single  acre  during  that  year.  Mr.  Drake 
entered  the  contest,  selecting  for  the  purpose  aa 
acre  which,  three  years  be^re,  was  regarded  aa 
a  fair  specimen  oi  what  was  familiarly  called 
"Starvation's  Empire."  Eight  dollars  per  acre  was 
regarded  as  a  fair  valuation  for  It.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  method  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, together  with  the  wonderful  figures  showing 
the  yield,  are  a  matter  of  interesting  record  in  the 
journals  of  that  year.  The  crop  from  that  single 
acre  measured  ^55  btuhelt  of  thrttfd  eoin — the  great- 
est yield  of  corn  on  a  single  acre  ever  recorded.  In 
the  following  year,  as  a  result  of  a  prize  contest  for 
a  premium  offered  by  the  same  paper  for  the  great- 
est yield  of  potatoes  from  a  single  acre,  the  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Vf.  1.  BturgiB,  of  Buffalo. 
JohnBou  county,  Wyoming,  whose  acre  cropyielded 
974  bushels  and  48  pounds  of  potatoes!  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  improved  and  improving  methods  of 
increasing  the  value  of  farm  soils  would  require  a 
discussion  extending  through  pretentious  volumes 
on  agricultural  subjectB,  and  to  such  volumes  the 
interested  reader  must  be  referred. 


IV.  Ave 


E  SlZJ 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  any  country 
where  the  statistics  show  a  rapid  advance  in  agri- 
cultural industries  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
diminish  the  average  size  of  the  farms  of  that  coun- 
ts. The  more  the  people  learn  of  the  possibilitiaa 
01  farm  soils,  the  better  will  they  know  that  Chs 
truest  and  most  abnormal  success  in  agricultur&l 
life  consists,  not  in  the  multiplication  of  acres,  but 
in  the  increase  of  products  from  a  given  amount 
of  acreage.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  no  feudal  entailment  of  estates  or 
of  hereditary  preserves,  we  should  expect  to  find 
In  the  real  growth  of  agricultural  knowledge  a 
diminution  in  the  average  quantity  of  land  self- 
assigned  to  Individual  workers.  The  census  figures 
of  the  several  decades  show  this  to  he  true.  As 
care  in  the  tillage  has  increased,  the  siie  of  the  in- 
dividual farm  has  gradually  lessened.  In  1850  the 
Bize  of  the  farm  was  203  acres;  in  1860,199  acres; 
in  1370, 168  acres ;  and  in  1880, 134  acres. 


V.  Im: 


IS  Products. 


No  country  in  the  world  baa  shown  a  greater 
progress  in  this  respect  than  the  United  States.  la 
the  single  department  of  live-stock  raising,  Ameri- 
cans were  behind  the  English  stock  growers  in  Ihe 
order  of  time.  While  early  seeking  the  importation 
of  thebest  sheep  and  cattle,  and  practically  adopt 
Ing  the  breeds  thus  imported,  they  have  speediiy 
Improved  upon  them  and  rapidly  increased  their, 
market  value.  There  were  in  this  country  in  INUO 
about  200  registered  Jersey  cows,  famous  for  their 
butter-producing  qualities;  but  no  recorded  yield 
of  butter  from  any  cow  in  England  ever  equaled 


that  of  the  Jersey  cow  Eurotiaana,  owned  by  D.  P. 
Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  whose  milk  pnv 
duced  in  a  single  year  (the  year  closing  April  21, 


„ ng,  of  fast  horsey 

of  hoga  and  uC  sheep,  and  of  hog  andsheep  produoti 
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the  later  reports  of  the  Amefican  farmers  are  not  a 
whit  below  those  of  their  English  cousins. 

VI.   AgRICILTVBAL  PERlODICALa. 

The  "American  Farmer,"  the  first  journal  distinct- 
ively established  in  the  interest  of  American  farm- 
ers, was  issued  April  2, 1818,  in  Baltimore,  by  John  6. 
Kinner,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  those  days  in 
connection  with  the  farm  and  turf.  He  retired 
after  35  years' effective  service.  In  1821  Solomon 
Southwick,  of  Albany,  X.  Y.,  began  the  publication 
of  the  "Plough-Boy,  and  about  a  year  later, viz., in 
August,  1822,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Fessenden  and  T.  W, 
Shepard began  the  pulilicaCionof  the  "New England 
Farmer."  These  were  the  pioneer  agricultural 
papers  of  the  country,  each  with  its  "day  of  small 
things,"  but  each  had  its  after  growth  and  "  power  of 
influence."  At  the  date  of  this  writing  (1891)  the 
number  of  agricultural  journals  in  the  United 
States,  including  those  devoted  to  dairying,  horti- 
culture, live-stock,  poultry  and  bee-keeping,  is  about 
360;  and  these  in  their  frequency  of  publication 
make  up  a  list  embracing  dailies,  semi- week  lies. 


weeklies,  semi-monthlies  and  monthlies.  Many  of 
these  are  ably  edited  and  claim  a  very  large  circu- 
lation, reaching  in,  some  cases,  a  substription  list  of 
more  than  100,000.  The  influence  of  these  journals 
in  suggesting  and  promoting  agricultural  progress 
is  beyond  the  estimate  of  flgures,  and  to  this  influ- 
ence is  to  be  added  that  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  books  on  agriculture  and  its  cognate 
branches. 

VII.    AORICULTURAL  MaCHIHBRY. 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  report  for  1890, 
in  its  great  list  of  new  patents  issued  during  the 
calendar  year  1889,  furnishes  the  names  of  nearly 
1,600  new  agricultural  machines  and  attachments 
gazetted  during  that  year.  The  record  is  suggests 
ive  of  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  this  great 
industry,  as  well  as  the  genius  and  tact  of  Ameri- 
can inventors.  The  United  States  leads  the  world 
in  improved  appliances  for  the  tillage  of  the  Soil 
and  for  use  in  all  the  cognate  branches  of  indus- 
trial life.  We  make  room  in  these  pages  for  illus- 
trations of  a  few  of  the  many  recent  devices  whose 


Fig.  1.— Sulky  Plow. 

names  and  descriptions  appear  in  the  catalogues  of 
American  agricultural  machinery.  The  first  is 
that  of  a  modern  "  sulky  plow,"  tor  which  are 
claimed  these  special  advanUtges,  viz.,  the  ease  of 
the  plowman,  convenience  in  regulating,  the  depth 


Pig.  9. — CCTAWIT    HlRBOIT. 


of  the  fnrrow  (by  means  of  a  lever),  and  diminished 
friction  (by  tim  use  of  wheels),  with  less  fatigue  on 
the  part  of  the  team.  The  second  is  that  of  a 
"Cutaway  Harrow"  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned, 
burdensome  harrows  universally  in  use  for  many 


Tig.  £.— E3IF1RE  Drill. 

years.    The  third  is  the  "Empire  Drill,"  one  of  the 

many  devices  of  its  class  for  depositing  the  grain 
seed  more  evenly,  more  certainly  and  much  more 
rapidly,  as  well  as  more  economically,  than  by  the 
old methodsof hand-sowing.  Nextcomes the" Walk- 
.  ing  Cultivator,"  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  for 
use  with  a  single  or  double  team,  and  for  one,  two 
or  three  rows  at  a  time,  as  the  farmer  may  desire. 
Hext  follow  the  "mower"  and  the  "reaper"  whose 
utility  has  been  long  recognized.  To  the  latter  are 
attached,  when  desired,  self-raking  and  self-binding 
appliances,  marvels  of  simplicity,  convenience  and 
Bconomy.    Fig.  8  is  the  "hay-tedder"  for  use  in 


Dg.4.-w. 
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the  lifting  and  drying  of  the  ready-cut  grass. 
Then  follow  the  iUustrations  of  machines  for  the 
rapid  gathering  and  storing  of  hay,  in  the  use  of 
which,  in  a  large  crop,  it  is  alleged,  there  is  a  saving 
of  about  four-fifths  of  the  former  cost  under  the  old 
methods.  Figs.  13  and  14  will  also  explain  them- 
selves. A  good  two-horse  thrashing  machine  and 
separator,  driven  by  a  tread-power,  would  thrash 
and  clean  160  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day;  a  ten- 
horse  steam  engine  will  do  six  times  as  much.  The 
business  of  manufacturing  these  and  similar  ma- 
chines hag  assumed  immense  proportions.  More 
than  10,000  skilled  workmen  are  employed,  and  a 
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c^ipitsl  of  man;  milHoiiB  of  dollars  is  required.  The 
sales  in  a  single  year  reached  over  »150.000,000.  A 
single  tlrin  is  reported  as  having  manufactured  In 
one  year  IH.OOO  machines,  and  another  40,000  ma- 
chines in  the  same  year.  These  figures  indicate 
the  greatness  of  this  branch  of  American  industry. 
The  wonderful  advance  in  helpful  lalwr-sav- 
ing  devices  makes  it  possible  for  some  of  tlie 
western  farmers  to  cultivate  with  economical  re- 
sults their  great  domains  of  from  5,000  to  40,000 
acres  each.  The  largest  farm  in  the  world,  located, 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  (he  State  of  Louisiana, 
is  described  as  follows :  It  measures  100  miles 
north  ana  louth  and  25  miles  east  and  west,  and  iB 


owned  tiy  a  syndicate  of  capitalista.  The  1,500,000 
acres  ot  the  tract  were  purcliased  in  IS83  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  from  the  United  States 
Government.  At  that  time  it  was  a  vast  grazing 
land  fur  the  cattle  of  the  few  dealers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, orar  80,000  of  half-wild  horses  and  cattle 
being  thereon.  Now  this  immense  tract  is  divided 
into  convenient  pasture  stations,  or  ranches,  located 
about  six  miles  apart.  The  fencing  alone  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  The  land  is  best 
adapted  for  rice,  sugar,  corn  and  collon.  All  cul- 
tivating, ditching,  etc,  is  done  by  steam  power,  A 
tract  of  about  half  a  mile  wide  is  taken  and  an  en- 
gine is  placed  on  each  side.    The  engines  are  port^ 


able  and  operate  a  cable  attached  to  four  plows,  I 
and  under  this  arrangement  30  acres  a  day  are 
gone  over  with  only  the  labor  of  three  men.    Har- 
rowing, planting  and  other  cultivation  are  done  in  I 


a  like  manner.  There  is  not  a  single  draught 
horse  on  the  entire  place.  Ot  course  horses  are 
used  for  the  herding  of  cattle,  of  which  there  are 


Fig.  7.-SlLIf-BINI)ER  AT    WORK. 

VIIL  Agriculturai.  Associatioss. 
At  the  opening  of  the  year  1S91  there  were  in  the 
United  States  about  4,000  regularly  organized  as- 
Eociations,  including  those  devoted  to  specialties 
usually  classed  under  the  head  of  agricultural 
prodaiJtB.  They  embrace  the  State,  county  and 
town  and  club  organizations,  and  hold  annual  and, 
in  not  a  few  cases,  semi-annual  fairs.  They  furnish 
an  immense  stimulus  to  progress  in  their  line  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  Their  number  and  edu- 
cating influence  upon  tlie  rural  population  of  the 
States  have  awakened  the  interested  attention 
ot  foreign  visitors,  and  the  favorable  reports  of 


Flg.«,-HAT-' 

the  latter  have  led  the  i 
located  countriei 
In  the  autumn  ot  IStW  a  very  successful  exposition 
was  held  over  in  Russian  Turkestan,  resulting  in 
an  extraordinary  increase  ot  interest  in  all  depart- 
ments represented  in  the  great  show. 

An  "International  Agricultural  Congress"  was 
held  at  Vienna,  by  invitation  of  tlie  Austria- 
Hungarian  Government  in  September,  1890.  It 
was  attended  by  over  1,100  delegates,  including 
distinguished  representatives  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests from  every  county  In  Europe,  from  Japan,  ■ 
from  Australia,  from  India  and  from  South  Amer-" 
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loa,  a&d  at  it  were  discussed  subjects  of  profound 
interest  to  agriculturists  throiignout  the  world. 
Unfortunately  the  United  States  was  not  repre- 
sented because  of  lack  of  adequate  governmental 
provision.  Tbia  was  greatlj  regretted  by  the  new 
secretary  of  agriculture,  and  in  his  annual  report, 
dated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  26, 1890,  he  very 
properly  urged  that  CongreaB  should  make  ample 

firovlalon  for  any  such  needs  as  may  arise  in  the 
uture.  Other  intemation^  congresses  are  prom- 
ised, and  it  is  hoped  one  may  be  held  at.  Chicago 
during  the  progress  of  the  Columbian  Fair  in  1898. 

IX.  National  Cokobess  on  Aoricui-tubal  Ques- 

On  Feb.  1,  1869,  both  houses  of  Congress  at 
Washington  paaaed,  with  remarkable  unanimity, 
and  after  a  carefully  prepared  report  by  a  joint 
conference  committee,  a  bill  enlarging  the  powers 


Fig. ».— UEArruNG  Hat- 


States.    See  those  topics. 

X.  Advltebation  op  Foods. 
The  work  of  the  chemical  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  adulteration  of 
hnman  foods  is  now  being  pushed  forward  with 
diligence  and  success.    The  investigations  in  1690 


ana  outies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
elevating  the  chief  officer  of  that  department  to 
that  of  a  full  Cabinet  secretaryship.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  the  President,  FeD.  11,  and  became  a 
law  at  once,  and  soon  after  Hon.  J,  M.  Rusk,  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
An'iculture, 

The  same  Congress  made  liberal  appropriations 
providins  tor  the  opening  of  artesian  wells  in 
various  oelts  of  territory,  and  for  testing  their 
value  for  irrigation  purposes  in  numerous  agricult- 
ural districts.  See  Wells,  Artesian,  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions.  The  increased  liberality  of 
Congress  toward  the  department  was  shown  also 
by  providing  for  continued  work  in  the  botanical 
department  in  further  investigating  the  habits  of 
the  insects  (and  their  antidotes)  destructive  to 
farm,  orchard  and  garden  products.  See  iNssc'ra 
in  these  Revisions  and  Additions.    Congress  also 


Fig.  II 


-Pvmsa  Hat  in  Barn. 


related  largely  to  tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and  other 
table  beverages.  They  showed  that  the  adultera- 
tion of  these  articles  is  not  very  extensive,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  tea,  is  easily  detected.  The  most 
freqtientone  is  the  introduction  of  substances  to 
give  additional  weight,  such  substances  as  will  at>- 
tach  themselves  readily  to  the  leaves  and  yet  not 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  eye.  These  sulv 
stances    are    mostly   of    a    harmless    character. 


Fig.  11.— atACEiNC  Hat. 

although  some  of  them  have  been  found  to  be 
deleterious.  In  the  case  of  coffee  tlie  chief  adul- 
terations have  been  found  in  the  ground  coffees, 
the  difficulty  of  adulterating  the  berry,  whether 
roasted  or  unroasted,  being  so  great  as  to  almost 
exclude  this  kind  of  fraud.  With  the  green  berry, 
the  chief  adulteration  seems  to  be  in  esposing  it  to 
a  moist  atmosphere  that  it  may  absorb  moisture 
and  thus  increase  In  weight;  but  this  is  a  species 


Flff.  la.— HAT-LOAflB. 

of  fraud  which  is  easily  distinguished,  since  tbe 
simple  drying  of  the  berry  and  the  estimation 
of  toe  water  contained  therein  is  sufficient  to' 
determine  whether  or  not  it  has  been  thus  ex- 
posed. Extensive  investigations  have  also  been 
made  In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  sugar, 
molasses,  honey  and  confections,  and  tbe  publica- 
tion of  these  reports  will  speedily  be  given  to  the 
public. 
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Concerning  this  trade  Secretary  Rusk's  report 

(December,  1890}  fltatea: 

"  Step  by  step,  as  it  were,  with  the  vigoroua  prose- 
cution of  the  work  of  exterminating  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  controlling  Texas  fever,  and  with  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
this  department,  we  find  a  gratifying  improvement 
in  the  export  trade  in  live  animals.  The  total 
value  of  animals  and  fowls  exported  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  .Tune  30,  1890,  was  over  (33,000,000,  an 
mcrease  of  something  over  (15,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  year  previous.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  was  from  205,786  in  ISK'J  to  394,836  in 
1890,  while  the  number  of  hogE  exported  increased 
from  46,000  to  91.000,  over  100  per  cent.  In  horses 
there  was  a  slight  reduction  of  exports,  far  more 
than  counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  mules  exported. 

A  very  large  increase  is  shown  in  the  export 
ttade  in  beef  and  hog  products,  while  in  dairy 


products  the  export  trade  in  butter  waa  especially 
gratifying,  the  figures  for  1889  being  16.604.978.  and 
fn  1890  at.748.04i'.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  exported  between  1889 
and  1890  was  over  $34,000,000.  At  a  time  when  our 
domestic  markets  are  overcrowded  with  animals 
and  their  products  this  increase  in  the  export  trade 
is  very  encouraging.  The  prices  realized  abroad 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  good,  and  but  for  the  unjust 
restrictions  placed  upon  both  animal  and  meat 
products  abroad  the  increase  in  the  amount  ex- 
ported would  have  been  much  greater." 

Eriidication    of    Fleiiro-pneunionia. — The    regula- 
tions for  the  eradication  of  contaeious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  have  been  vigorously  enforced  during  the 
entire  year,  and  rapid  progress  has  been  made.    In 
New  York  no  cases  have  occurred  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 18'JO.  except  on  Long  Island.  There 
have  been  no  cases  in  Maryland  since  October, 
1889.     Pennsylvania  baa  remained  free  from  the 
disease  during  the  entire  year.    In  both  Maryland 
and   Pennsylvania  constant  inspection  has  been 
maintained  and   the  complete  eradication  of   the 
contagion    thereby    assured.      During    the     two 
months  of  May  and  June.  1890.  but  13  affected 
animals  were  purchased  in  the  whole   infected 
district  as  compared  with  an  average  of   71'^ 
per  month  during  the  preceding  ten  months. 
At  this  writing  it  would  seem  that  the  disease 


vision  of  British  and  Apierlcan  authoritie: 
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ing  announcement  is  t_. -— „- 

case  of   pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  reported  i 
that  country  since  March,  1890. 

XII.  Textile  Fiber  Industries. 

The  department  at  Washington  during  the  last 
two  jears  has  been  investigating  the  practicality 
of  enlarging  these  industries  in  the  United  States 
with  encouraging  results.  During  1890  nearly  400 
specimens  of  fibers  and  fiber  plants  have  been  re- 
ceived from  farmers  and  others  who  are  anx- 
iously and  hopefully  seeking  for  best  results  in 
their  culture  here.  Among  the  examples  of  Ameri- 
can flax  received  by  the  department  are '  sev- 
eral fine  samples  grown  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  of  which,  from 
the  first  named  State,  is  declared  by  a  leading 
manufacturer  to  be  "good  enough  (or  even  fine 
linens,"  A  fine  sample  was  also  received  from 
Texas.  A  beautiful  example  of  linen  thread,  grass- 
bleached  in  New  Jersey,  demonstrates  that  this 
branch  of  the  linen  industry  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  as  successfully  as  in  Europe; 


1  proves  conclusively 


FU.  1 


while  the  entire  lint, 
that  even  fine  flax,  1. 
duced  in  this  country 
ure.  The  new  tariff  law  raises  the  duty  on  dressed 
linen  from  two  ceuts  to  three  cents  per  pound, 
and  gives  to  the  manufacturer  of  crash  and  the 
coarser  linens  an  immediate  additional  protection 
of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
sure an  American  flax  industry.  The  early  estab- 
lishment of  large  linen  factories  in  this  country 
will  assure  a  market  for  American -grown  flax,  and 
the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  the  dressed 
linen,  it  is  thought,  will  enable  the  American 
grower  to  producu  flax  fiber  with  profit  to  himself. 
Hemp  culture  has  been  largely  extended  in 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  employment  of  native  hemp  in 
binding  twine  (in  preference  to  the  higher-priced 
imported  sisal  and  manilla  hemps)  has  been  noted. 
Considerable  areas  of  sisal  hemp  are  growing  in 
Florida,  and  it  is  thought  that  with  a  little  en- 
couragement at  the  outnet  sisal  hemp  might  readily 
be  produced  within  our  borders.  Xew  Zealand  flax 
is  growing  in  California,  from  which  strong  flbe' 
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has  beeu  experimeu tally  produced.  Seeda  of  this 
plant  and  of  the  man  ilia-hemp  plant,  have  recently 
been  imported  and  distributed  for  experiment  in 
southern  localities. 

Several  indigenous  plants  producing  baat  fiber, 
growing  throusbout  t£e  South,  are  under  investi- 
gation and  will  be  reported  upon  when  the  investi- 
gations are  completed. 

XIII,       GOVEHSMEST    ESDOWJIENT  OF  AgHICILTCHAL 
COLLEOBS. 

The  Fifty-first  Congress,  whose  term  expired 
March  4,  1891,  also  passed  a  bill  to  increase  the 
endowment  of  agricultural  colleges.  Under  its 
provisions  there  is  appropriated  to  each  State  and 
Territory,  severally,  of^the  United  States,  annually, 
the  sum  of  tl5,000  with  an  annual  increase  of  this 
n  by  $1,000  for  ten  years  until  the  annual  appro- 


agricultural  endowment  (or  eacb  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  from  $600,000  to  $800,000,  according  to  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  in  each  case.  The  act  is 
expressive  of  the  present  purpose  of  both  the  legia 
lative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Go\ern- 
ment  to  encourage,  in  a  most  efiective  way  and  to 
a  liberal  extent,  tne  best  possible  educational  tram 
ing  for  our  agricultural  industries.  The  followujg 
Is  the  full  text  of  the  new  law : 


Ol  the  colleees  ( 
arts  establlebed  i 
approved  Jul;  3, 
Be  il  cnacltd  by  tiK  Staatt  ai 
Vnlfd  Siales  of  A        *       ' 


cofErpre, 


1  ia  Caagrctt  AeitmliliLd,  Tbac  ther 

eby  la,  acnuHll;  uppropilnled,  oul  or  an; 
aauTv  not  othemTse  appropriated,  urieiiis 

_.  public  lauds,  tobe  pul? -"^— •'■• -^ 

rlded,  to  eacb  State  and  Territory  tor  tbt  muis  uuiiii'iLii  i^u 
dowment  and  maluteoance  of  colleger  for  tbe  benefit  of  okH 
culture  and  tbe  mecbanic  arts  oow  eatabllelied,  or  n  bleb 
may  be  herealtereBtabllsbed  in  accordance  n-ltb  act  of  (-oo 
gresa  approTed  July  a,  1863.  tbe  sum  of  »16,000  (or  the  joar 
eDdlnBTane8a,ltieo,aadBn  annual  iDcreaae  of  the  amount  of 
■uch  appropriation  thereafter  tor  teo  yeara  by  an  additlooal 
Biim  Of  fl,O0b  over  the  preceding  year,  aud  tbe  annual  amouDi 
to  be  paid  thereafter  to  eacb  State  and  Territory  Bhall  be 
t25,«M,  to  be  applied  only  to  Instruction  In  agriculture,  the 
mechuulc  arta,  tbe  English  language,  and  the  various 
brancbea  of  mathematical,  iibysical,  Datural,  and  economic 
eclence.  Hllb  BTJccial  reference  to  their  appUoatiooa  In 
the  Induatrlee  Ol  llje,  and  to  the  laclUtlea  for  aucb  Inslruo- 

JVm'iifccfiTliaC  no  money  Bhall  be  paid  out  under  tbla  act  \a 
any  State  or  Territory  'or  tbe  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
college  where  a  diaClnctlou  of  race  or  color  la  made  In  the 
admlasloD  of  atudeuta,  but  the  establialimcut  and  malute- 
nauce  of  aucb  colleKea  scparatiily  for  white  and  colored  stu- 
dents aball  be  held  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  provisiona  of 
thia  act  it  tbe  funds  received  in  auch  State  or  Territory  ba 
equitably  divided  oa  bereluafler  set  forth. 

PriKided,  That  in  any  State  In  which  there  has  been  one 
college  established  In  pursuance  of  tbe  net  of  July  2,  isii-i, 
and  also  lu  which  an  educational  loetitutloo  of  like  char- 
acter has  been  estatillsbed,  or  may  be  hereafter  establiabcd, 
and  la  now  aided  by  such  Stale  from  itfl  own  revenue,  for  the 
edncation  of  colored  students  Id  acrlcnllure  aud  the  me- 
ehanlo  arts,  however  named  or  styled,  or  whether  ornotil 
has  received  money  heretofore  under  the  act  to  which  this 
act  is  OD  amendment,  the  leglslatore  of  auch  Slate  may  pro- 
pose aLd  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  Just  aod 
equitable  division  ol  Che  fund  to  be  received  under  this  act 
between  one  college  for  wblCo  atadenteandone  iustlcutlon 

. 1...^  studcQts  eatabllahed  oa  aforesaid,  which  ahall  be 

-—  two  ports  and  paid  accordlnely,  and  thereupon 

.u„...„,..OD  for  colored  Btudeota  ahall  be  entitled  to  the 

Bts  of  this  act  and  aubject  to  Its  provisions  aa  much  as 

luld  have  been  if  It  had  been  Included  under  the  act  of 

tbe  fulflllracnt  of  tbe  foregoing  provlBions  shall  be 


divided  li 


to^en  a 


mpjlan 


colleges  for  white  and  colored  students. 

1   a.    That    the   sums    hereby   appropriated    to    the 

States  and  Territories  for  the  further  endowmeut  and  sup- 
port of  colleges  shall  be  annually  paid  on  or  before  the  31st 
day  of  July  of  each  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
npon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (•"•  -'  "■- 
treasury  of  tbe  Ual'"'  ---■-■    ■-  *■■-  "■ -■-  —  ■ 


laws  of  such  Btate  or  Territory  to  receive  the  Bome,  who 
shall,  upon  the  order  of  tbe  truatcea  of  the  college  or  the  In- 
Biltutlon  for  colored  aludenis.  Immediately  jiay  over  aald 
sums  to  the  treosureri)  of  the  respective  colleges  or  other  In- 
atltuUouB  entitled  to  receive  the  aame,  otid  such  treoaurera 
shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  10  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  or  before  the  flr»t  day 
of  September  of  each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
amount  bo  received  oud  oi  Ita  dlaburaemeol.  The  grants  of 
inoueya  authorized  by  this  act  are  made  aublect  to  the  legis- 
lative assent  at  the  several  Stales  and  Territories  to  the  pur- 
poee  of  said  graiila ;  Prvi-idtd,  That  payments  of  such  lustal- 
ments  of  the  appropriation  herelu  made  aa  shall  become  due 
to  anv  State  before  the  adjournmetit  of  the  regular  session  of 
the  tegialuture  meeting  next  after  tbe  passage  of  ttils  act 
shall  be  made  upon  the  aflsent  of  the  governor  thereby  duly 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec  H  That  If  any  portion  of  the  monejfl  received  by  tbe 
designated  oflloer  of  tbe  Stale  or  Territory  for  the  further  and 
more  complete  endowment,  support  and  malntenaDce  of  col- 
leges or  of  luetltutlona  for  colored  studeuts,  aa  provided  in 
tbla  act  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished 
or  lout  or  be  misapplied.  It  shall  be  reiiaced  by  the  Slate  or 
Terrllorj  to  which  It  belongs,  and  until  ao  replaced  do  BUb- 
seiueut  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  orpoldlosuoh 
State  or  Territory;  and  no  portion  of  sold  moneys  shall  be  ap- 
plied directly  or  Indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to 
the  purchaae,  erection,  preaervaclon,  or  repair  o(  any  build- 
lug  or  buildings.  Ab  annual  report  by  tbe  president  of  each 
of  Bald  colleges  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  ot  Agricult- 
ure aa  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  regarding  the 
coudltlou  acd  progress  of  each  college,  including  statUllcal 
Information  in  relation  to  Its  receipts  and  eipeadltureB,  Its 
HI  rarj  the  number  of  its  students  and  professors,  and  also 
as  to  any  Improvements  and  experiments  made  under  tbe  dl- 
rettloQ  of  auj  experiment  atatfons  attached  to  said  colleges, 
with  their  cost  and  results,  and  aucb  other  industrial  and 

milted  by  mail  free  to  all  other  col- 


leges  further  eudowe 


endowed  under  this  i 


cretary  M!  the  Treasury 


thereupon  each  Is  entitled,  respectlvelv,  to 
e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  withhold  a 
u  any  Stale  or  Territory  of  Its  appropriation 
easonslherefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  Preal- 


,e  Interior  la  hereby  charged  with  the  proper  admln« 
TliHt  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually 


t  the  disbursements  w 


Sec.  6.  Congress  may  at  any  time  ameud,  suspend,  or  ap- 
peal any  or  all  of  the  prodalona  of  this  act. 

AGBIMONV,  a  popular  name  for  plants  of  the 

fsnus  Agnmonia,  of  the  natural  order  Roiacex, 
he  common  Agrimony  (Morimoiiia  eiipatoria)  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  the  United 
States ;  it  attains  a  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  and 
has  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  with  the  leaflets 
serrate  and  downy  oeneath.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  yellow.  The  plant  has  a  pleasant  and  sligbtl; 
aromatic  smell,  and  is  bitter  and  styptic.  A  decoc- 
tion of  it  is  used  as  a  gargle,  tbe  dried  leaves  for 
making  herb  tea,  and  the  root  as  vermifuge. 

AGUE,  a  common  name  for  an  intermitting  fever, 
accompanied  by  paroxysms  of  fits.  The  exciting 
causes  of  this  disease  are  invisible  effluvia  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  certain  degree  of  tem- 
perature seems  necessary.  The  treatment  of 
aguish  fever  consists  generally  in  calomel  given  in 
purgative  doses,  followed  by  a  preparation  of  cin- 
chona-bark, and  in  applying  during  the  paroxysm 
external  warmth  to  tlie  body. 

AGUESSEAU,  d'  Hkn'ri  Franvoise.  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  chancellor  of  France  (1668- 
1751).  He  was  a  steady  defender  of  the  rights  ol 
the  people,  and  of  the  Galilean  church.  He  suc- 
cessfully apposed  the  decrees  of  Louis  XIV  and  ot 
the  chancellor  Votsin  in  favor  of  the  papal  boll 
Uuigenitus. 
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AGUILAS,  a  fortified  port  in  the  Spanish  prov- 
ince of  Murcia.  It  has  coneiderable  export  trade  in 
argentiferous  lead,  iron  ore,  sulphur,  esparto  and 
figs.    Population,  8,947. 

AGUSTINA, "  Maid  of  SaragoBsa,"  attained  tame 
and  also  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Spanish  army  by  her 
services  in  aid  of  Saragossa,  when  that  city  was  be- 
sieged by  the  French,  1808-9.    She  died  in  1867. 

AGYMANS,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  of  the  7th  century, 
who  condemned  marriage.  They  used  only  certain 
kinds  of  meat. 

AHAB,  king  of  Israel  from  918  to  896  a.  c.  He 
married  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon, 
and  through  her  influence  the  Phcenician  worship 
of  Baal  was  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  Ahab 
prosecuted  three  wars  against  Ben-hadad,  king  of 
Syria,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  killed.  An  ex- 
tended biography  of  this  ruler  is  given  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

AHLQUIST,  AuQi'ST  Enoelbert,  Finnish  philol- 
ogist, born  Aug.  7,  1826.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  philology  at  Helsingfors,  and  in  1847  founded 
a  Finnish  newspaper,  the  "  Suometar."  The  years 
1853-58  were  spent  in  travel  through  northern  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia,  and  on  his  return  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Finnish  in  the  University  of  Helsingfora. 
He  has  published  grammatical  and  lexicographi- 
cal works,  a  volume  of  poems,  an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  several  translations  from  the  German. 

AHLWARDT,    Theodore    Wilhelm,   a    distin- 

Kished  German  orientalist,  was  bom  July  4, 1828. 
1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  oriental 
languages  in  the  University  of  Greifswalde.  He 
has  published  several   important   historical  works. 

AHMED  IV  (1725-1789),  Sultan  of  Turkey,  un- 
der  whose  rule  the  Crimea  and  other  territories 
were  lost. 

AHMEDNUGGUR,  an  important  town  in  the 
presidencjr  of  Bombay.  It  was  founded  in  1-194  by 
Ahmed  Kizam  Shab.  The  town  has  increased  rap- 
idly since  it  came  under  British  protection  and 
rule.  In  addition  to  its  wall,  it  possesses  a  most 
singular  defense  consisting  of  an  immense  prickly- 
pear  hedge  about  twenty  feet  high,  which  is  so  full 
of  sap  that  no  fire  will  kindle  it,  and  so  vigorous 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force  one's  way 
through  it.  There  are  several  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Hindustan.    Population,  33.481. 

AHMEDSUGGUR,  or  EnuR.a  Rajpoot  state  ot 
Guzerat,  in  the  Mahi  Kanta  agency,  politically 
connected  with  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Popu- 
lation, 217,000.  - 

AHMEDPUR,  a  town  of  India  in  the  native  state 
of  Bhawulpoor.    Population,  30,000. 

AHMOOD,  or  Amod,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Brit- 
ish presidency  of  Bombay,  contains  a  population 
of  about  14,000. 

AHN.JoHA-vK  Franz,  educationist,  was  bom  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  1796,  and  died  Aug.  21.  18C5. 
His  French  grammar  for  Germans  has  gone 
through  more  than  200  editions.  It  was  succeeded 
hy  similar  works  on  English,  Italian  and  Dutch. 
Ahn's  method  is  that  of  making  the  example  pre- 
cede the  rule. 

AHXFELD,  Abvid,  Swedish  writer,  horn  in  Lund. 
Aug.  10, 1845.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  "  Af- 
tonblad"from  1870  to  1881, and  since  the  latter 
date  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  "  Ur  Dagens  Kron- 
ika."  He  has  published  Vfrldi-lilfratiirfns  fftetoria 
(1874-76);  and  a  number  of  monographs  on  distin- 
guished Bwedish  writers.  Since  then  he  has  t>een 
engaged  on  a  great  work,  Ur  irrntta  hoficl*  och 
unflotralient  lif  (the  life  of  the  Swedish  court  and 
aristocracy). 

AHRENS,  Hbinbich,  was  bom  at  Kniestedt,  Han- 
over, July  14, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen, 
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and  subsequently  went  to  France,  and  studied  the 
language  and  literature  of  that  country.    He  wrote 
for  French  periodicale,Bndfrom  1839  to  1848  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Brussels.    In  1850  he  be- 
came  professor   of    legal   and   political   science  at 
GratE,  and  in  1859  of  practical  philosophy  and  polit- 
ical science  at  I.eipsic.    He  published,  jo  French, 
Court  de  Piychologie   (1837-S);and  Court  du  Droit 
Naturel  (1838).     He  published  a  revision  of  the  last 
in  German  as  Die  RecktitpMlomphi''  oder  dn»  Natur- 
recht   an/  phUoiojikitch'anthropologltrhfr  Grtindlngt 
(187(^71).  and  it  has  been  translated  into  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Hungarian.    To  this  work 
be  added,  in  1850,  a  second  part,  containing  Z>i>  or- 
ganiache  Staattlthre.     In  1855  he  published  Z>m /ur- 
istieche  Encytlopadie  and 
in  1873  Dit  Abwege  in  dtr 
neuen     DeuUcken    Gdttcs- 
entwickelung,  etc.     Prof. 
Ahrens  died  In  Salzgitter, 
Aug.  4, 1874, 

AI  (fth-e),  an  edentate 
mammal,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  loud  cry  it 
utters.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  three-toed 
sloth.    It  i«  as  large  as  a 

cat,  and  entirely  adapted      ^i.— (Three- (oed  Sloth.) 
for  living  in  trees.    It  is  found  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  South  America. 

AIDfi,  Hamilton,  English  poet  and  novelist, boru 
in  Paris  in  18TO.  After  serving  seven  years  in  the 
British  army  he  established  himself  in  the  New 
Forest  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 

AIDONE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Caltanisetta.  One  of  the  settlements  of  the  Lom- 
bards who  accompanied  Roger  the  Norman  in  his 
conquest  o£  Sicily.     Population,  5,940. 

AIDS.  Originally,  these  were  merely  benevo- 
lences granted  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord  in  times  of 
distress,  but  gradually  they  came  to  be  regarded  as 
matters  of  right  and  not  of  discretion.  There  were 
three  principal  objects  for  which  aids  were  de- 
manded; namely,  to  ransom  the  person  of  the  lord 
if  taken  prisoner,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight, 
and  to  provide  a  dowry  for  his  eldest  daughter. 

AKJNAN,  feTJBNNE,  a  French  publicist  and  Utti- 
rahur,  was  born  at  Beaugency-aur-Loire  in  1773. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1814.  H» 
executed  an  exceilent  translation  of  the  Iliad  into 
his  native  tongue,  and  wrote  an  important  work  on 
Tlie  Condition  of  Ike  Froteitante  in  Frmiee.  He  died 
in  1824. 

AIGRETTE:  in  botany,  a  term  used  to  denote  the 

Elume  or  down  which  la  attached  to  many  veeeta- 
le  seeds,  as,  for  instance,  the  dandelion  and  the 
thistle.  In  English  zoiilogv  the  name  is  applied  to 
a  white  heron,  an  elegant  bird  with  a  white  body 
and  feathery  crest.  It  is  also  used  In  reference  to 
the  feathery  tuft  on  the  heads  of  several  birds. 
More  recently  the  usage  has  been  still  further  < 


precious  stones,  being  denominated  an  aigrette. 

AIGUEBELLE,  he  Paul  A.  N.,  a  Frenchman  who 
entered  the  Chinese  navy  and  became  mandarin  and 
grand-admiral  of  the  Chinese  fleets.  He  was  born 
m  1831. 

AIGUEBELLE,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  river 
Arc,  is  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Duke  Charles  Em- 
manuel III,  of  Savoy,  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
armies  in  1742,  and  the  site  of  Napoleon's  com- 
mencement of  operations  in  building  the  road  over 
Mont  Cenis. 

AIGUES-MORTES,  a  town  in  France,  In  the  de- 
partment of  Gard,  which  the  Roman  Marius  is  sup-   ^ 
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Sised  to  have  founded.  It  is  three  rniles  from  the' 
editerranean  Sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  canal.  St.  Louis  sailed  from  Aiguee-Mortea  in 
1248,  and  again  in  1270,  for  the  Crusades. 

AIGUILLE  {Fr,  a  nefidle),  an  instrument  used 
b;  engineers  to  pierce  a  rock  for  the  reception  of 
gun-powder. 

AIGUILLON,  AftMA-SDV.  D.  R.,  Duke  of  (1720- 
17S2),  statesman  and  prime  minist«r  of  France 
under  Louis  XV. 

AIKEN,  county  seat  of  Aiken  county,  a  noted 
health  resort  of  South  Carolina,  17  miles  east  of 
Augusta,  is  salubriously  situated,  at  an  elevation  of 
600  feet,  upon  a  dry,  sandy  plateau,  in  an  exhilarat- 
ing climate  of  mild  and  equable  temperature. 

AIKEN,  Charlbs  Auoubtub,  a  not«d  American 
educator,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Vt„  Oct.  30, 1827, 
He  became  professor  of  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture at  Dartmouth  in  1859,  and  at  Princeton  in  1866; 
president  ot  Union  College  in  1869 ;  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  ethics  and  apologetics  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  been  a 
voluminous  contrjDutor  to  various  Important  theo- 
logical works. 

AIKEN,  Wii-LiAK  (1806-1887),  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  1S44-1846,  distinguished  b;  wisdom  In 
politics,  immense  wealth  and  great  benevolence. 

AILANTHU8,  or  Ailantuh,  a  lofty  and  beautiful 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Simantbacea,  a  native 
of  southeastern  Asia,  and  introduced  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  into  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  grows 
well  on  chalky  soils  and  is  easily  propagated  by 
suckers  and  cuttings  of  the  roots.  Tne  wood  is 
suited  for  cabinet-making,  and  the  leaves  afford 
nutriment  to  a  species  of  silkworm  (Bombyx 
cynlhia). 

AILANTHU8  SILKWORM,  raised  extensively 
in  China;  hardy  and  not  subject  to  so  many  dis- 
eases as  the  European  variety. 

AILLY,  PiBEBK  n',  or  Pbtbus  de   Alliaco,  "  the 


cated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  1389  be- 
came chancellor  of  that   institution  and  almoner 
and  confessor  of  Charles  VI.    In  1411  he  was  made 
cardinal,  and  was  sent  as  pa^al  legate  to  Germany. 
He  was  among  the  leaders  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stance in  1414,  where 
.    he  headed  the  reform 
r    party,  but  agreed  to 
the  sentence  on  Huss 
r    and    Jerome     of 
;    Prague.    He  died  at 
L  Avignon,  Aug.  9, 1420. 
B      AILURUS    FUL- 
^  GENS,  a  carnivorous 
mammal    of    India, 
PANDA.— {Atinnia  Poigeos.)      called  by  the  natives 
Panda,  and,  from  its  pecnltarcry,  Wah.    It  is  some- 
vhat  larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  and  is  remark- 
able for  Its  beautiful  and  rich  fur. 

AIMARD,  GirsTAVE,  novelist,  bom  in  Paris 
Sept.  13, 1818.  He  came  to  America  In  his  boy- 
hood, spending  ten  years  of  adventure  in  Arkan- 
sas ana  Mexico,  which  furnished  themes  for 
most  of  his  novels;  he  also  traveled  in  Spain,  Tur- 
key and  the  Caucasus;  served  as  officer  in  the 
French  army,  and  after  several  years'  confinement 
In  an  asylum,  died  June  20, 1883.  Twenty-six  of  his 
novels  have  been  translated  into  English. 

AIMfi,  Mastin  Loucs  (1786-1847),  a  noted  French 
educational  writer  and  biographer,  and  editor  of 
"Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre." 


AIN,  a  river  in  France,  flows  through  the  depart- 
ments of  Jura  and  Ain ;  after  a  course  of  100  miles 
it  falls  into  the  Rhone  18  miles  above  Lyons. 

AINSLiE,  Hew,  Scottish-American  poet,  bom  in 
Bargeny  Mains,  Ayrshire,  April  5,  1792.  Both  be- 
fore ana  after  his  emigration  to  the  United  States 
in  ]H22,  he  was  connected  with  numerous  business 

C suits,  retiring  about  1840.  His  best  known 
k  is  ji  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Burru  (1920),  and 
his  most  popular  l>oems  are  Tlu  Ingk  Side,  and 
On  i<-r  thf  Tartan.  He  died  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
March  11,  1878. 

AINSWOKTH,Laban,  American  clergyman,  born 
In  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  19,  1767;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1778,  and  in  1782  was  made 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H,,  remaining 
until  his  death  in  1858— seven ty-siz  years.  Th'is  is 
the  longest  pastorate  on  record. 

AINSWORTH,  William  Feancis,  English  trav- 
eler, physician,  and  geologist,  born  at  Exeter,  1807. 
He  was  one  of  the  lounders  of  the  West  London 
hospital. 

AINSWORTH.  William  Habrison  (1805-1882),  a 
well-known  writer  of  fiction.  He  edited  "Bentley's 
Miscellany"  for  a  time,  and  in  1842  began  Aim- 
worth't  Magazine. 

AIR-BEDS,  or  Air-Cusitionb,  were  known  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centui-v,  but,  being  made  of  leather,  they  were  very 
expensive  It  was  only  after  the  invention  of  air- 
tlgnt  or  Mackintosh  cloth  that  It  became  possible  to 
use  air  in  this  way  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  consists 
of  a  sack  in  the  form  of  a  mattress,  divided  Into  a 
number  of  compartments,  each  air-tight.  A  pro- 
jection at  one  end  forms  a  bolster.  Each  compart- 
ment has  a  valve,  through  which  the  air  is  blown  in 
by  bellows.  The  advantages  ot  such  beds  in  point 
of  cleanness,  coolness,  lightness  and  elasticity  are 
obvious.     They   are   especially    valuable    in  sick- 

AIB-BLADDER :  in  fishes,  an  org|an  apparently 
intended  to  aid  them  in  ascending  in  deep  water, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  their  specific  gravity 
to  various  depths.  The  air-bladder  of  fishes  afTords 
the  finest  kind  of  isinglass. 

AIR-CELLS,  or  Aih-Spaces,  In  plants,  are  cavi- 
ties in  the  stems  or  leaves.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
intercellular  spaces  or  of  cavities  formed  by  rup- 
ture. In  terrestrial  plants  they  communicate  with 
the  exterior  by  means  of  the  tlomata;  an  Inter- 
change being  thus  established  between  the  living 
cells  and  the  outer  air  which  aids  the  passage  of 
gases  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  plant.  The  buoy- 
ancy of  aquatic  plants  is  largely  due  to  the  air- 
cells,  whicn  in  them  are  especially  large  and  nu- 
merous. 

AIRE,  or  Aibb-bl'B-lk-Lts,  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  France.    Population,  8,380. 

AIR-LOCK.  In  the  construction  of  bridge-piers 
under  water,  hollow  Iron  cylinders  are  used  in 
which  it  is  now  the  custom  to  use  condensed  air, 
the  pressure  usually  not  exceeding  two  atmospheres 
beyond  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  This  iron 
shell  is  open  at  the  bottom,  but,  being  alr-tlght  and 
water-tight  at  all  other  points,  water  is  prevented 
from  rismg  In  it.  It  is  necessary  to  have,  in  some 
part  of  this  caisson,  a  chamber  to  allow  of  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  men  and  materials.  This  small 
chamber  Is  called  an  air-lock.  When  the  outer 
door  is  closed  after  entrance  the  air  of  the  cham- 


aressed  before  opening  the  inner  on€ 
I,  an  Italian-Swiss  village,  In  the  u 


AIROLi  . 
valley  of  the  Ticino,  and  r 


Epiphyte*,  or  plants  unoonneoted  with  the  ground. 
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and  B|)parantly  deriving  their  subatance  from  the 
atmospliere.  The  name  ia  uatiall;  reetricted  to  the 
epiphytic  orchids,  but  the  lichens  and  mosses  grow- 
ing upon  trees,  walls,  feuces,  rocks,  etc.,  are  air- 

AIB-SACS  are  remarkable  cavities  connected 
with  the  respiratory  system  in  birds.  They 
are  distributed  along  the  inside  of  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  In  birds  of  rapid 
flight  and  strong  wing  they  often  send  prolonga- 
tions into  the  bones.  The  sacs  in  the  lunga  of  the 
mammalia,  into  which  the  air  is  conveyed  by  mi- 
nute ramifications  of  the  windpipe  in  order  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  blood  distributed  on 
their  walls,  are  very  amall,  only  about  y^o  P&rt  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  in  man.  In  insects  they  form 
a  spiral  fiber  within  a  membranous  coat. 

AIEY,  Gkobqk  Bii>i>ell,  F.  R.  8.,  K.  C.  B.,  etc., 
Astronomer  Royal  (1S35-1981),  born  at  Ainwick  in 
1801.  He  has  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  able  and  indefatigable  of  living  lavanU, 
and  in  1891  is  devoting  his  researches  to  a  new 
method  of  treating  the  lunar  theory. 

A18NE,  a  tributary  of  the  Oiae,  France,  rises  in 
the  department  of  Meuse.  Its  course  extends  160 
miles,  of  which  70  miles  are  navigable. 

AIVAZOVSKI,  Gabriel,  Armenian  author,  bom 
at  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  May  22, 1812.  In  1843 
he  became  professor  of  languages,  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  College  of  St.  Lazarua,  and  in  1848 
accepted  the  position  of  prefect  of  studies  in  the 
Armenian  College  of  Samuel  Moorat,  near  Paris. 
He  is  a  member  of  numerona  societiea,  and  has 

iiublisbed  several  historical  works  in  Armenian.  He 
ounded  the  new  Armenian  College  of  Grenetle, 
nearPaHa 

AIRWALYE,  a  seaport  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Edremid.  It  has 
considerable  trade  fn  olives  and  oil.  Population, 
fihieflv  Greeks,  36,000. 

AIZANI,  a  ruined  town  of  Asia  Minor,  Is  noted 
for  its  immense  theatre,  which  is  atlll  fn  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation. 

AJAIGARH,  a  hill-fort  of  India,  in  the  North- 
west Provinces.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  In 
1809.  Within  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  two  Jain 
temples,  elaborately  sculptured. 

Aj  ALON,  the  modem  Ytxto,  a  town  of  the  Levttes 
in  ancient  PaWtine.  It  was  there  that  the  battle 
between  Joshua  and  the  five  Canaanitieh  kings  took 

flace,  in  which  it  is  narrated  that  Joshua  bade 
be  sun  and  moon  stand  still. 
AJODHYA,  an  ancient  city  of  Oudh,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  ^ogra.  Its  site  is  said  to 
have  covered  9H  square  miles,  now  marked  by  heaps 
of  ruins  overgrown  by  jungle.  The  modern  town, 
Ajodhva,  has  7,600  inhabitants,  nearly  100  temples, 
and  the  fair  of  Ramnamie,  which  attracts  half  a 
million  pilgri ma  yearly. 
AEBABFUR,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  British  dis- 
trict of  Cawnpore,  and  cap- 
ital of  a  pergunnah  of  the 
^  same  name. 

AEEB,  fruit  tree  belong- 
|{ng  to  the  natural  order 
f  Sapindacete,  used  as  a  rem- 
edy in  diarrhrea,  and  the 
distilled  water  of  the  flow- 
ers as  a  cosmetic  by  the  negro  women. 

AEERS,  BsNJAUiN  Pactl  (a-kere),  American 
sculptor,  bom  in  Saccarappa,  Weatbrook,  Me.,  July 
10, 1826.  He  took  lesaons  in  Boston  in  modeling, 
bis  first  work  being  a  head  of  Christ,  which  was 
afterwards  put  in  marble.  He  located  in  Portland 
and  made  portrait  busts  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
And  of  many  others  of  equal  or  less  note;  also  a 


head  of  Charlotte  Corday  and  a  bas-relief  entitled 
Evening,  both  of  which  were  masterpieces.  He 
studied  a  year  in  Florence,  where  he  made  several 
busta  and  a  Morning,  &a  a  companion  to  Er^nina. 
While  there  he  alao  put  in  marble  several  of  his 
previous  works.  In  the  winter  of  1863-54  he  mod- 
eled the  Benjamin  in  Egypt,  and  while  in  Washing- 
ton the  busta  of  many  noted  men  of  the  time.  In 
1865  he  traveled  through  Europe,  making  In  two 

J  ears  P<ac(,  Vna  and  the  Lion,  Girl  Preming  Graptt, 
laiah.  Milton.  Dead  Pearl- Diier.  Paul  and  Franeeira, 
Diana  and  Endyinion,  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
Reindeer,  and  Schiller's  Direr.  Ilia  conatant  labors 
on  damp  clay  in  a  aunless  studio  impaired  his 
health,  and  he  died  in  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  May  21, 
1861. 

AKHLAT,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  old  city 
of  Akhlat  was  the  residence  of  many  kings  of  Arme- 
nia, and  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the 
Greeks.  Armenians  and  Persians.  It  was  taken  and 
devastated,  in  !2-i8,  by  Jelal-ud-deen,  and  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1242.  Population 
about  6,000. 

AKJERMANN,  town  of  Russia  in  Beasarabia,  on 
the  Black  Sea.  The  treaty  concluded  at  Akjer- 
mann,  in  1826,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  secured 
to  Russia  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  Pop- 
lation,  29,609. 

AKKA,  a  wandering  tribe  of  dwarfs  In  Central 
Africa.  Their  average  height  does  not  exceed  4 
feet  10  inches,  and  they  are  ape-like  in  appearance. 
They  are  timid,  shunning  communication  with 
strangers.  The  Akka  live  entirely  by  bunting. 
They  were  made  known  by  Schwelnfurth  in  1874, 
and  visited  by  Junker  in  1882. 

AKMOLINSK,  Russian  province  and  town  in 
Central  Asia.  Area,  244,280  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, 226,789. 

AKRON,  a  beautiful  city  of  Ohio,  county  seat  of 
Summit  county,  situated  on  the  higheat  point  of 
land  between  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie,  known 
as  Portage  Summit,  to  which  the  canal  rises  sud- 
denly by  a  series  of  locks.  The  manufactures  of 
tbis  city  are  various  and  extensive,  aggregating 
about  $16,000,000  a  year.  Among  its  intereating 
features  are  the  water-works,  public  library,  high 
school,  and  a  beautiful  cemetery.  Akron  is  the  seat 
of  Buchtel  College,  and  the  headquarters  of  an  im- 
portant and  active  trade  in  agricultural  Imple- 
ments.    Population,  in  1890,  27,7(H. 

AK8AK0F,  Ivan  Sbbqbjkvich,  member  of  aRus- 
sian  family  of  Utttraleurt,  bom  Oct.  7,  1823,  and 
died  Feb.  8,  1886.  He  wrote  lyrics,  but  is  best 
known  as  the  repreaentative  of  Panslavism. 

AK-8HEHR  (White  City),  a  cityot  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  province  of  Konia.    Population,  6,000. 

AKBEE,  Aksoo  or  Axaou,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. There  is  also  a  small  town  of  that  name 
situated  about  IS  miles  east  of  Brusa. 

ALABAMA,  a  navigable  river  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers  in  Elmore  county,  and  running 
thence  westerly  and  southwesterly  with  a  very  tor- 
tuous course  until  it  unites  with  the  Tombigbee 
river  in  Clarke  county,  forming  the  Mobile  river. 
The  Alabama  river  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  ex- 
cept in  aeaaona  of  unuaual  drought  it  Is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draught  its  entire  course. 

ALABAMA,  Statb  op.  Area,  52,250  square  miles; 
population  {1890}.  1,51.'!,017.  Capital,  Montgomery. 
Alabama  was  so  named  from  a  Creek  or  Muscogee 
word,  meaning  "Here  we  rest."  De  Soto  paased 
through  its  territorv  in  1540.  Bienville  built  a  fort 
near  Mobile  Bay  m  1702.  Mobile  was  founded 
in  1711,  The  territory  north  of  the  thirty-flrst^ 
parallel  of  latitude  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
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the  French  in  17S3,  and  transferred  to  the  United 
States  in  1783.  Alabama  was  a  part  of  the  Missis- 
Bippi  territory  which  was  coQQrmed  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain  in  181S.  It  was  admitted  as  a  State 
in  the  same  year.  It  was  the  theater  of  the  Creek 
war  of  181!l-14.  After  the  restoration  of  peace  a  tide 
of  immigration  set  in,  the  Indians  were  removed  to 
the  west,  the  slaveholding  interests  of  the  State 
were  jeaJously  and  ably  guarded,  and  Alabama  en- 
joyed an  era  of  markea  material  prosperity.  In 
1860  Alabama  declared  for  secessioo,  and  in  1861  the 
convention  of  Southern  States  met  at  Montgomery, 
which  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy 
whose  proTieional  government  was  there  organized 
and  of  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  president. 
Dnrin^  the  civil  war  Alabama  was  the  scene  of 
sanguinary  conflicts  in  Mobile  bay,  and  at  Mobile, 
6«Ima,  Talladega,  Tuscumbia,  Montevallo,  Scotta- 
boro  and  Athens.  Under  the  reconstruction  act. 
State  conventions  met  in  1866  and  1867 ;  and  in  1868 
a  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  and 
adopted  and  the  State  was  readmitted  to  represen- 
tation in  Congrees. 

Alabama  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  Gulf 
slope.  Its  northern  section,  except  the  rich  agri- 
cultural  and  grazing  land  of  the  Tennessee  valfeT, 
is  widely  and  picturesquely  broken,  and  aboiinas 
in  minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
ochre,  steatite,  days,  slate,  soap  and  fl^-stones, 
manganese,  graphite,  marble,  granite  and  other 
building  stone.  Iron  and  coal  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  output  of  gold,  since  its  discovery 
in  1836,  has  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  Some  parts  of  this  section  also  abound  in 
mineral  springs.  The  middle  section  is  level,  de- 
clining toward  the  gulf,  and  includes  the  great 
cotton  belt  and  the  principal  corn-producing  dis- 
trict. South  of  this  are  the  vast  pine  forests  and  a 
light  soil  Yielding  grain  and  semi-tropical  and  other 
fruits.  Tne  agricultural  products  of  the  State  in- 
clude also  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  cereals, 
sugar-cane  and  ramie.  The  forests,  streams  and 
bays  produce  large  quantities  of  game  and  fish. 
Lumber,  staves  and  railroad  ties  are  exported 
through  Mobile,  the  only  port  of  entry.  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  of  cotton,  iron,  lumber  and 
machinery.  There  are  only  sixty  miles  of  coast- 
line. Transportation  is  effected  by  rail  and  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  Coosa,  Talla- 

Kosa,   Cahawba,  Tombigbee,  Chattahoochee  and 
nnessee  rivers.    Other  rivers  are  the  Choctaw- 
hatchee,  Conecuh,  Tensas  and  Perdido. 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  is  directed  by 
a  State  superintendent  of  education,  assisted  by 
county  and  township  superintendents.  State  nor- 
mal schools  are  located  at  Marion,  Florence,  Ilunts- 
ville  and  Tuskegee.  Tuscaloosa  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Arabama;  Auburn, of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Mobile,  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal College ;  Greensboro,  of  the  Southern  Univer- 
sity. There  are  also  many  excellent  private  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  a  numberof  professional  and  scjen- 
tilic  schools.  The  State  has  a  blind  asylum  at  Mobile, 
an  institute  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Talla- 
dega, and  an  insane  asylum  at  Tuscaloosa.  The 
public  and  principal  private  libraries  contain  more 
than  half  a  million  volumes.  The  press  and  the 
various  reli^iousdenominations  and  benevolent  and 
other  societies  are  well  represented. 
Governors  of  Alabama. 

William  W,  Bibb,  1819-20 ;  Thomas  Bibb,  1820-21 : 
Israel  Pickens,  1821-25;  John  Murphy,  1825-29; 
Gabriel  Moore,  1829-31;  John  Gayle,  1831-S6; 
Clement  C.  Clay,  1836-37 ;  Arthur  P.  Bagby,  1837-41 ; 
Benj.  FiUpatriok,  1841-40;  Joahua  L.  Martin,  1S4&- 


47;  Reuben  Chapman,  1847-49;  Henry  W.  Collier, 
1849-63;  John  A.  Winston,  1853-67;  Andrew  B. 
Jloore,  1867^1  ;  John  G.  Shorter,  1861-63 ;  Thos.  H. 
Watts,  1863-65 ;  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  1865 ;  Robert  M. 
Patton  1865-68;  WiUiam  H.Smith,  1868-70; Robert 
B.  Lindsay,  1872;  David  P.  Lewis,  1872-74 ;  George 
8.  Houston,  1874-79 ;  Rufus  W.  Cobb,  1879-81 ;  Edw. 
A.  O'Neal,  1882-84r^:  Thomas  Seay,  1886-88-80. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1820  was  127,901; 
1830,309,527;  1840,  590,756;  1850,  771,623;  1860,  964,- 
201 ;  1870. 996,992 ;  1B80,  1,262,505 ;  1890,  1,513,017. 

ALABAMA,  Alibaho,  Alibaxon,  or  Ai.ibamoc, 
aa  variously  written — a  tribe  of  Indians  repre- 
sented by  Pickett,  the  historian,  as  having  been 
driven  from  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cortez;  and  he  traces  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Yazoo  and  the  Alabama 
rivers.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Creek  confeder- 
ation, and  have  since  lived  in  Polk  county,  Texas, 
underthecareof  the  government.  They  now  number 
a  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  have  adopted 
the  language,  dress  and  habits  of  the  whites. 

ALABAMA  CLAIMS.  The  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain 
(known  as  the  A.  0.)  by  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
was  one  of  the  most  important  international  events 
of  modern  times.  These  claims  arose  from  the 
depredations  upon  American  commerce  during  the 
civil  war  by  vessels — of  which  the  Alabama  was  the 
chief — fitted  out  in  British  ports  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Confederate  government,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  "Three  Rules  relating  to  Neutrals" 
which  were  adopted  by  the  parities  to  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.    The  rules  are  as  follows: 

A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

"  1.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting 
out,  arming  or  eouipping,  within  its  jurisdiction, 
of  any  vessel  wbicn  it  nas  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against 
a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use 
like  dili^nce  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its 
jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  having  been  specially 
adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdic- 
tion, to  warlike  uses. 

"  2.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to 
make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval 
operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
trie  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies 
or  arms  or  recruitments  of  men. 

"3.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  waters,  and 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent 
any  violation  of    the    foregoing    obligations   and 

The  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  composed  of  five 
members:  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  appointed  by 
the  Queen;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  Count  Frederic 
Sclopis,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Italy  i  M. 
Jacques  Staempfli,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation;  and  Viscouat  d'ltajuba, 
appointed  bj  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  court  met 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dec.  15, 1871,  and  not  until 
Sept.  14  of  the  following  year  was  the  final  conclu- 
sion announced.  The  decision  was  signed  by  all 
the  arbitrators  except  Sir  Alex,  Cockburn,  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  awarded  (15,500,000  as  a  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  damages  suffered  by  the  American  com- 
merce. The  settlement  of  the  "Alabama  claims" 
gave  general  satisfaction  in  the  United  States,  and 
IS  believed  to  have  furnished  a  lasting  vigor  to  In- 
temationalj>eac«. 

ALABASTER  BOX  (alabaitrum),  a  box,  casket 
or  vase  used  by  orienlials  for  perfumes,  unguents, 
etc.,  formerly  made  exclusively  of  alabaster,  but  In 
later  years  made  lUso  of  other  materials. 


ALACOQUE  —  ALASKA 


ALACOQUE,  MARorKfiiTR  Mary,  a  French  nun 

(1647-90),  the  founder  of  the  devotion  of  llie  Sacred 
Hcftrt. 

ALA  DAGH  ("beautifal  mountain"),  a  range  of 
the  great  tableland  of  Krzerum,  in  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, north  of  lake  Van.  The  Murad,  the  eaHtem 
head-Btream  of  the  Euphrates,  rises  on  its  northern 
slope.    Its  ereateBt  elevation  ib  about  11.000  feet. 

ALAGON,  a  river  in  Spain,  about  120  miles  in 
length,  emptying  into  the  Tajrue,  above  Alcantara, 
after  draining  the  plains  of  Placencia.  It  in  noted 
for  the  size  and  flavor  of  Its  fish. 

ALAMAN  LUCAa  (ah-la-man),  Mexican  statea- 
man  and  historian,  bom  In  the  State  of  Guanajuato, 
Oct.  18, 1T92.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Coll<^^e  of 
La  Concepcion,  and  at  the  Mexican  School  of  M  in;>H, 
and  traveled  through  Europe.  He  was  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  1)^25,  and  again  in  181)0.  He  gave 
his  support  to  Santa  Anna,  and  became  minislor  of 
foreign  affairs  in  1S53,  He  published  Diifrlnlioiii 
on  .l^n'cnn  Ilitlory,  and  also  the  standard  history 
of  that  country,  Hintoria  de  Mljico.  He  died  in 
Mexico,  June  2, 1853. 

ALAMANDA,  a  tropical  American  genua  of 
Apoeynacea,  cultivated  in  hot  houses.  Alnmanda 
catAartiro, anative  of  the  West  Indies, haa  violently 
emetic  and  purgative  qualities. 

ALAMEDA,  a  town  in  Alameda  county,  Califor- 
nia, near  the  Leandro  creek,  on  the  Alameda 
branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad.  It  contains 
seven  churches,  a  high  nchool  and  two  newspapers. 

ALA.SlO,  a  post-villsge  in  Tennessee,  county- 
aeat  of  Crockett  county,  about  75  miles  northeast 
ol  Mempbia. 


celebrated  aa  the  scene  of  a  fierce  combat,  in  which, 
from  February  11  to  March  5,  I»3H,  a  few  Texana 
resisted  an  ovent'helming  force  of  Mexicans,  until, 
reduced  to  a  hopeless  remnant  of  six,  these  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  were  butchered  by 
their  captors. 

ALAMOSA,  a  small  town  In  Conejos  connty, 
Colorado.  130  miles  southwest  of  Pueblo. 

ALANGIACE.E,  a  natural  order  of  pi  an  t«  allied 
to  the  Myrlacta.  t^ee  Tucelo  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

ALAPAYEVSK.a  town  of  Russia  In  Asia,  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  on  the  Alapaika,  about  50  mitea 
northwest  of  Irbit.  It  has  large  iron  foundries 
Population,  about  ti.OOO. 

ALAKCON,  Pet-ro  Antonio  oe,  Spanish  author 
and  politician,  waa  l>orn  at  <>uadix  in  1K)3,  and 
early  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  In  1K59  he 
served  aa  volunteer  in  the  M[ir<H'co  campaign ;  he 
entered  the  Cortea  as  Liberal  deputy  for  his  native 
town,  and  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the  con* 
stitotional  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  XII, 
who  after  his  accession  made  him  a  councilor. 

AL.'VKM,  or  Alarim. originally  a  call  to  arms,  aa 
the  loud  and  hurried  peal  of  an  alarm-bell.  It  is 
now  commonly  applied  to  an  apparatus  for  awaken- 
ing sleepers — usually  attached  to  a  clock.  There  are 
many  ingenious  burglar  ahinnii.  An  alarm-uhutle 
may  lie  attached  to  a  boiler,  so  as  to  give  warning 
when  the  water  sinks  below  its  proper  level. 

ALARODIAN.  a  name  used  by  Sa^ce  for  the 
group  of  languages  of  which  Georgian  is  the  typcL 


SnpPLEMBNTAL  History  and  SrATisTirs. 

Alaska  has  an  area  of  580,107  square  miles.  It  is 
therefore  about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of 
the  Xew  England,  Middle  and  Southern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  the  interior  of 
this  vast  area  we  are  practically  ignorant.  Three 
or  four  reconnoissnnces  have  been  made  by  officers 
of  the  army  through  portiona  of  the  territory,  and 
the  courses  of  Beverslof  its  sreat  navigable  rivers 
have  thus  been  determineaT  These  expeditions, 
however,  were  inadequately  prepared  for  the  work 
of  exploration ;  the  journeys  were  necessarily  made 
in  very  great  haste,  and  were  confined  to  the 
rivers.  No  ayatematic  exploration  of  the  interior 
baa  ever  been  attempted  by  the  government,  and 
the  topography,  resources  and  capabilities  of  Alas- 
ka are  practically  unknown. 

The  territory  comprises  six  divisiona  or  great 
districts,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Arctic  division,  containing  125.245  sq^uare 
miles,  and  comprising  all  that  portion  of  the  ^OTlh 
American  continent  between  141st  meridian  in  the 
east  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  or  Bering  Strait, 

«  in  the  west,  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  north,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  southern  iMundary  a  line  indicating  the 
watershed  t>etween  the  Yukon  River  system  and 
the  streams  emptying  into  the  Arctic  and  imping- 
ing upon  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  just  north  of 
Port  Clarence. 

2.  The  Yukon  division,  containing  17fi,716  square 
miles  and  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
River  aa  far  as  it  lies  within  our  boundaries  and  its 
tributaries  from  the  north  and  south,  Tliis  division 
is  hounded  by  the  Arctic  division  in  the  north,  the 
14Ist  meridian  in  the  eaat,  and  Bering  Sea  in  the 
veat.     The  southern  boundary  lies  along  a  line 


Indicating  the  watershed  between  the  Yukon  tnd 
the  Kuskokvim,  Sushetno,  and  Copper  Rive*  jtnd 
runs  from  the  above  mentioned  meridian  in  the 
east  to  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hazen  Bay  in  the  west.  The  island  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, in  Bering  Sea,  ia  included  in  thia  division. 

3.  The  Kuskokvim  division,  containing  114,975 
aquare  miles,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Yukon 
division,  and  comprising  the  valleys  of  the  Kus- 
kokvim, the  Yogiak  and  the  Kiiahegak  rivers,  and 
the  intervening  system  of  lakes.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  this  division  is  a  line  running  alon^ 
the  main  Alaskan  range  of  mountains  from  the  di- 
vide between  the  Kuskokvim  and  Yennanah  Rivera 
down  to  the  low,  narrow  isthmus  dividing  ^loller 
Bay  from  Zakharof  Bay.  on  the  Alaska  peninsula. 
Bering  Sea  washes  tlie  whole  west  and  south 
coasts  of  this  division,  which  also  includes  Xunivak 
Island. 

4.  The  Aleutian  division,  containing  14,610 
square  miles,  and  comprising  the  Alaska  peninsula 
westward  of  the  isthmus  between  Moller  and  Zak- 
harof  baj'S  and  the  whole  chain  of  iitiands  from  the 
Sliumagin  group  in  the  east  to  Atloo  In  the  west, 
including  also  tlie  Pribyloff,  or  Fur  Seal  Islands. 

5.  The  Kadiak  division,  containing  70,SR4  souare 
miles,  and  comprising  the  south  coast  of  the  Alaska 

{len insula  down  to  Zakharof  Bay,  with  adjacent  ia- 
ands,  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands,  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  Cook's  Inlet,  the  Kenai  peninsula  and 
Prince  William  Sound,  with  the  rivers  running  into 
them.  The  main  Alaskan  range  bounds  this  divis- 
ion in  the  north  and  wesl.  Itseastern  limit  is  the 
141st  meridian,  which  intersects  the  coast  lint 


ALASKA 


6.  The  Boutheastem  divieioD,  containing  26,960 
square  milee,  and  comprising  the  coast  from  Mount 
Saint  Elioa  in  the  north  to  Portland  Channel,  in 
latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes,  in  the  south,  to- 
gether with  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipel- 
ago between  CroBS  Sound  and  Cape  Foi.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  this  division  is  the  rather  in- 
definite line  established  by  the  Anglo- Russian  and 
Russian -American  treaties  of  1824  and  1825  respect- 
ively, following  the  BummitB  of  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains supposed  to  run  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a 
distance  not  greater  than  three  marine  leagues 
from  the  sea  between  the  head  of  Portland  Chan- 
nel and  Mount  Saint  Eli  as. 
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The  ratio  of  population  was  one  inhabitant  to 
each  17,'-2  square  miles  for  the  entire  country;  the 
ratio  in  each  district  being  as  follows: 
Sniithenxlern  dlvlaloD 1  Inbabltaot  to  ^  iq.jnUes. 

Kus'kokvlm  "  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.1  "  "13 

Kadlak  "  ,  -  .  Igii  - 

Yukou  "  1  ••  "  kAJ  " 

ArcUc  "  1  "  "  WH  ■* 

Origim  of  thb  Phincipal  Tbibbs. 
The  Eskimo  (or  Innuit)  inhabit  the  coast  line 
west  of  the  141st  meridian,  excepting  the  northern 
part  of  Cook's  Inlet,  that  portion  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  west  of  the  157th  meridian,  and  the  Shu- 
magin  and  Aleutian  groups  of  islands.  Recent 
investigators  believe  that  their  migration  to  Alaska 
occurred  at  the  time  of  general  tribal  miration 
resulting  in  the  settlement  on  Greenland.  This  opin- 
ion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  all  the  Eskimo 
tribes,  whetlier  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  the  eastern 
coast,  or  in  Greenland,  use  the  same  kind  of  skin- 
covered  canoes,  and  are  similar  also  in  their  modes 

of  liviuK. 

The  Aleuts  inhabit  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Alaskan  peninsula,  from  Cape  Stroganof  west- 
ward, and  its  southern  coast  from  Pavlof  Bay  west- 
ward, the  Shumagin  Islands,  and  the  whole  group 
known  as  the  Aleutian  chain,  extending  from  the 
Shumagins  in  the  east  to  the  island  of  Attoo  in  the 
west.  As  to  their  origin,  there  are  various  opinions. 
Some  believe  thev  have  a  common  origin  with  the 
people  of  Kamtcnatka;  others,  however,  urge  that 
they  could  not  have  migrated  from  Asia,  owing  to 
lack  of  facilities,  and  must  have  descended  from 
the  earliest  nations  of  America. 

They  are  divided  into  tno  tribes,  Oonalashkans 
and  Atkhas,  speaking  different  dialects.  They 
wear  ornaments  in  the  nose  and  upper  lip.  Their 
weapons  consist  of  barbed  darts,  lances,  spears, 
harpoons  and  arrows.  Thev  also  carry  a  sharp  stone 
kniie.  10  or  12  inches  long.  Their  household 
utensils  are  made  of  stone,  wood,  and  bone,  mats 
and  baskets  neatly  woven  of  grass  and  tree-roots, 
bono  needles,  thread  and  cord  of  sinews,  etc.  They 
are  very  hospitable,  and  fond  of  dancing  and  panCo- 
mlmlcs. 


ALBDTIAK  TRAniTlONB. 

The  Aleuts  have  a  tradition  that  in  olden  times 
the  climate  of  their  country  was  clearer  and 
warmer,  and  the  winds  moderate;  that  their  fore- 
fathers came  from  their  original  dwelling-place  in 
the  west — a  great  land  called  Aliruhka,  or  Conti- 
nent; that  in  that  early  country  peace  and  pros- 
Serity  prevailed ;  but  that  in  the  progress  of  time 
issensions  arose,  resulting  in  war,  separation,  and 
divergent  emigration.  They  also  say  that  in  their 
old  country  there  was  a  very  great  flood  sent  upon 
the  people,  because  of  their  disregard  of  sacred  cus- 
toms. An  ablcand  learned  Russian  priest  (Yenia- 
minot)  says: 

"The  Aleuts  consider  as  their  relatives  the 
Kenaitze,  Chugarch,  Yakutats,  and  Koloeh ;  but 
the  Kolosh  do  not  acknowledge  this.  In  substan- 
tiation of  their  claim  the  Aleuts  say  that  one  prom- 
inent individual,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family, 
was  from  necessity  compelled  to  leave  his  villa^ 
on  Oonalashka;  in  one  summer  he  collected  all  his 
family  and  relatives,  and  departed  in  large  bid- 
arkas  to  the  northern  side  oi  the  Allashka,  with 
the  intention  to  travel  (agoulaghan)  and  to  search 
for  a  better  and  richer  country.  He  landed  at  flrst 
at  one  of  the  Aglemute  villages ;  but  the  Aglemutes 
looked  upon  them  as  enemies,  and  in  a  general  at- 
tack put  them  to  flight.  Finding  it  inconvenient 
or  imposaible  to  settle  near  the  sea-coast,  the  Aleuts 
proceeded  to  the  headwaters  of  some  large  river, 
and,  having  selected  aconvenient  spot,  settled  down 
for  good.  Their  descendants  made  peace  with  the 
natives  of  the  country,  and  increased ;  but  with  their 
increase  came  a  greater  change  In  their  former 
customs,  appearing  principally  in  the  greater  in- 
clination to  war  and  bunt.  After  the  lapse  of  con- 
siderable time  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Oonalashkans  and  the 
Creoles  or  half-breeds,  Anally  resulting  in  a  war. 
iUage  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 


Their 


accustoming 

themselves  to  war,  of  making  sham  attacks,  one 
upon  the  other,  shooting  spears  and  arrows  with- 
out points;  but,  during  one  of  these  sham  attacks, 
some  one  placed  a  head  upon  his  arrow,  and  hit  an 
enemy  in  the  eye.  The  attack  was  at  once  changed 
from  sham  to  reality ;  but,  as  the  Creoles  outnum- 
bered the  Oonalashkans,  the  latter  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  move  farther  eastward,  and 
passed  from  river  to  river,  finally  emerging  upon 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Kenal,  where  they  finally 
settled  down.  The  present  Kenaitze  are  their  de- 
scendants. The  Creoles  left  behind  rapidly  in* 
creased,  and  divisions  of  them  moved  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  finally  became  the  founders  of  the 
Chugarchs,  Yakutats,  and  Kolosh." 

In  their  traditions  the  Aleuts  maintain  that  in 
former  times  the  sea-shore  along  the  whole  group 
of  islands  was  more  deeply  indented.  In  some 
localities  this  is  even  yet  perceptible.  The  grand- 
fathers of  the  present  Aleuts  in  their  youth  heard 
from  their  grandfathers  that  they  found  on  ele- 
vated spots,  and  often  far  distant  from  the  sea, 
signs  of  former  dwellings,  such  as  whale-ribs  and 
large  logs  of  drift-wood.  Between  these  places  and 
the  shore-line  they  also  found  small  peobles  tied 
with  whalebone  fiber,  such  as  are  now  used  for 
sinkers,  fish-lines  and  nets.  From  these  indications 
the  Aleuts  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  one  time 
these  elevated  positions,  showing  the  remains  of 
dwelling-places,  were  on  the  aea-shore,  and  over  the 
places  where  the  sinkers  were  found  the  sea  once 
extended.    But  all  this  was  subseuuent  to  the  flood. 

With  regard  to  the  volcanoes  the  Aleuts  believe 
that  in  olden  times  all  the  "fire  mountain^'  on 


Oonalashka  and  Ounimak  iBlands  quarreled  among 
Ih^'mselvee  Ka  to  which  had  the  largeet  body  of  fire 
■rilhin,  and  after  a  prolonged  dispute,  in  which  not 
one  would  yield  to  the  othera,  they  concluded  to 
wiile  the  dispute  by  a  trial  of  strength.  Imme- 
diate!; a  terrible  conflict  ensued,  laating  for  manv 
»laya.  the  mountaiita  throwiog  fire  and  rodcs  at  eacfi 
I'lher.  The  smaller  peaks  could  not  withstand  the 
Jnrger  one«.  and,  reco^izing  their  weakness,  bowed 
di'wn  and  went  out  lorever.  The  conflict  contin- 
ued antil  but  two  craters  remained,  one  on  Oon- 
al^ahka. — Makushin  (Ayak),  and  the  other  on 
Ouaimak — Kecheshnaia  /Ismak).  These,  having 
ranqut^hed  all  the  others,  engaged  in  a  single- 
handed  conflict,  with  the  most  aiaastrous  conse- 
i|uences  to  their  surroundings.  Fire,  rock  and 
arht>8  were  thrown  in  such  Quantities  that  all  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  neigbhornood  perished,  and  the 
air  trecame  heavj.  The  Ounimak  crater  finally 
cxuLd  not  keep  up  with  its  rival,  and,  seeing  de- 
siruption   impending,  gathered    all    its    strength, 

C'  imped  up  witti  a  bound  and  collapsed.  The  Ma- 
u$hin  volcano,  being  victor  and  but  little  in- 
jur^, and  seeing  no  more  enemies  around  him, 
gradually  caliaed  down,  and  now  only  smolces  oc- 
casionally. 

Phincifal  Town. 
Bitka  is  the  capital  of  Alaska,  but  Juneau,  al- 
though but  ten  years  old,  is  to-day  the  largest 
town.  It  is  situated  atx)ut  80  miles  northeast  of 
the  capital,  opp<«ite  Douglas  Island,  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  sheltering  mountains,  which  rise  ab- 
ruptly two  thousand  feet  from  the  end  of  every 
street.  These  streets  seem  to  follow  the  gulches  or 
rsTinee.  At  present  Juneau  is  simply  a  mining 
camp,  founded  in  ISSD  hy  Joseph  Juneau  and  Rich- 
ard Harris,  but  it  is  destined  to  became  the  most 
important  commercial  point  upon  the  entire  coast. 
This  id  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  precious 
meCaJ,  the  "Silver  Bow  Basin"  gold  placer  mines 
lying  immediately  back  of  the  town,  while  in  front, 
but  three  miles  away,  on  Douglas  Island,  is  the 
famous  Treadwell  mine.  It  is  believed  several 
nihfr  good  "claims"  exist  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhot^  which  have  not  yet  been  developed.  The 
town  contains  a  number  of  shops,  where  a  system 
of  barter  is  carried  on  between  the  Indian  hunter 
and  the  white  trader.  Upon  arriving  in  town  with 
the  skins  the  red  man  visits  every  shop  and  trader 
before  he  parts  with  bis  goods,  and  finally  disposes 
of  his  skins  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  receives  in 
payment  a  number  of  blue  or  red  tickets  which  are 
taken  by  the  store-keeper  in  exchange  for  such 
commodities  as  be  may  require  to  carry  back  to 
fats  Innuit  home. 
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the  Alaskan  coast  are  built 


All  native  villages 
directly  on  the  beach,  not  only  because  the  Indians 
look  to  the  sea  for  a  living,  but  to  make  homes  in- 
land means  such  labor  of  felling  trees  and  clearing 
the  ground  as  only  the  white  race  undertakes.  In 
the  genuine  Alaskan  lodge  there  is  no  window,  hut 
one  aoor,and  no  second  story.  In  the  center  of  the 
floor  on  the  ground  is  a  fireplace,  around  which,  at 
a  distance  of  several  feet,  runs  a  continuous  plat- 
form, which  constitutes  the  sleeping  apartments. 
Occasionally  the  room  is  divided  by  curtains.  The 
ground  beneath  the  platform  constitutes  kitchen 
and  reception  room.    The  head  of  the  house  sits 


l-acks  to  the  door.  In  front  of  many  of  the  houses 
stand  one  or  more  large  poles,  carved  from  top 
to  bottom,  generally    representing  bears,  whales. 


eagles,  ravens  or  wolves.  These  are  the  genealog- 
ical trees  of  the  natives,  of  which  they  are  very 
proud,  and  tell  the  family  history. 

The  chief  industry  of  Alaska  is  the  seal-fur  trade, 
which  is  described  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  considerable  trafiic  in  sea-otter,  land-otter, 
and  other  furs,  and  in  fish,  and  a  small  production 
of  minerals  and  timl>er.  The  present  annual  yield 
of  sea-otter  skins  is  5,500,  worth  t^oOO.OOO;  beavers 
10,000,  worth  (25,000;  rilver  foxes  :;00,  worth 
120,000 ;  marten  20,000,  worth  ♦tJ0,0U0 ;  red  and  cross 
foxes  10,000,  worth  $15,000;  and  other  miscellaneous 
skins,  valued  at  $25,000.  Notwithstanding  efforts 
made  by  the  United  States  government  for  the 
preservation  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska, 
the  supply  (excepting  the  fur-seals  which  are  ade- 
quately protected)  is  continually  decreasing,  and 
will  ultimately  become  extinct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  are 
annually  increasing  in  importance,  and  are  des- 
tined to  become  the  staple  industry  of  the  future. 
The  cateh  of  salmon  is  already  assuming  large  pro- 
portions, and  the  numl>er  of  canneries  is  rapidlv  in- 
creasing. The  present  annual  production  is  about 
23,000  cases  per  annum,  besides  6,000  barrels  of 
salted  salmon.  The  largest  fishing  port  is  at 
Kill  isnoo,  and  at  this  port  alone  300,000  gallons  of 
herring  oil  are  shipped  annually.  There  are  also 
large  shipments  of  aog-fish  oil  and  whale  oil. 

In  minerals,  there  is  on  Douglas  Island  a  moun- 
tain of  gold  ore,  but  of  low  grade.  The  cost  of 
securing  the  ore  is,  however,  very  small.  There  is 
no  descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  with 
hydraulic  machines.  The  miners  chip  away  in 
broad  dayliglit,  with  ore  enough  in  sight  to  last 
a  score  or  more  of  years,  and  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  mountain  is  the  mill,  which  re- 
ceives and  reduces  the  ore.  The  summit  and 
part  of  one  side  of  the  mountain  have  already  been 
eaten  up.  The  present  annual  production  is  nearly 
(1,000,000, 
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The  only  important  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur- 
seals  at  present  are  the  Pribyloff  (or  Pribylov) 
Islands,  lying  In  the  heart  of  Bering  Sea,  about 
192  miles  north  of  Oonalashka.  200  mites  south  of 


lands,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  by  reason  of  their 
temperature,  surface,  and  facilities  for  landing,  are 
specially  adapted  for  the  perfect  life  and  reproduc- 
tion of  tliese  valuable  fur-bearing  animals.  They 
are  located  in  the  Japan  Ocean  current,  and  hence 
the  normal  temperature  is  much  warmer  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  seas.  These  islaudH  are  also 
BO  enveloped  by  dense  fogs  as  to  furnish  a  compar- 
atively secure  hiding-place  for  the  seals.  St.  Paul 
is  about  13  miles  long  and  six  miles  in  its  greatest 
width.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  21,120  acres, 
with  a  shore  line  of  42  miles,  over  sixteen  o( 
which  are  adapted  for  the  paweage  of  the  seals.  St. 
George  is  about  10  miles  long  and  over  four  miles 
in  width,  and  contains  about  27  square  miles. 

During  the  short  summer  the  fur  seals  seek 
these  islands  in  immense  numbers  to  rest  for 
two  or  three  months  on  land,  on  a  hard  smooth 
surface,  with  a  cooling,  moist  atmosphere,  which 
they  must  have  during  their  breoding  season. 
They  find  here  the  admirably  adaptea  grounds 
of  basaltic  rock  and  of  volcanic  cement,  slopes 
of  gradual  ascent  from  the  sea  furnishing  a 
quiet  resting  place  for  millions  of  this  intelligent 
species. 
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The  Amebic  an  Fub  Trade. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  the  Aloeka  Commer- 
cial Company,  of  Ban  Francisco,  under  a  leaae 
granted  by  ConereBs,  have  had  the  exduaive  right 
of  taking  seal  from  Alaskan  waters.  Tbetr  lease 
expired  in  1890,  and  during  that  year  a  new  lease 
was  made  with  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company  for  a  like  term  of  twenty  years,  after  a 

Sublic  competition  wherein  that  company  proved 
)  be  the  highest  and  best  bidder.  The  pecuniary 
conditions  <^  the  lease  are  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual rental  to  the  United  States  of  (60,000,  a  revenue 
tax  of  (2,  and  a  royalty  of  (7,62)^  for  each  fur-seal 
skin  taken  and  snipped  from  the  islands  of  St. 
Paul  and  Bt.  Qeorge,  and  50  cents  for  each  gallon 
of  oil  taken  from  seals  killed  and  sold.  The  lease 
provides  that  the  number  to  be  taken  yearly  ehall 
not  exceed  100,000 ;  no  female  seal  is  to  be  slam,  and 
the  seals  are  only  to  be  taken  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September.  The  lease 
also  contains  covenants  for  the  care,  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  native  inhabitants  ot  the 
leased  islands,  requiring  the  lessees  to  supply  them 
free  of  charee  with  dried  salmon,  fire-wood,  salt, 
and  empty  barrels  for  preserving  the  necessary 
supply  of  meat. 

dlbtbibctlo.v  of  the  principal  fcr-beabtno 
Akiuals. 
The  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  Alaska 
are  the  only  known  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur- 
eeal.  From  early  spring  until  late  autumn  fnr- 
eeals  are  found  in  all  that  part  of  the  Xorth  Pacific 
inclosed  hy  the  Alaska  coast  from  latitude  64  deg. 

Smin.  to  Mount  St.  Elias  and  thence  westward 
ong  Prince  William  Soun  to  the  east  side  of 
Kenai  peninsula,  and  along  the  Alaska  peninsula, 
and  its  continuation,  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands. 
In  Bering  Sea  the  fur-aeat  has  not  been  seen 
north  of  latitude  58  deg.  In  the  spring  only  are 
they  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuea  and  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  During  the  general  migra- 
tion to  and  from  the  breeding  grounds  several  of  the 
passes  through  the  Aleutian  chain  are  crowded 
with  adults  in  the  spring  and  young  seals  in  the 
autumn.  After  leaving  tbeir  breeding  grounds 
they  scatter  over  the  broad  Pacific  to  localities 
where  elevated  submarine  plateaus  furnish  them 
with  abundant  feeding  grounds  (of  fish),  until  the 
instinct  of  reproduction  calls  them  from  all  direc- 
tions to  the  islands  named  above. 

The  sea-otter  seems  to  make  its  home  chiefly  on 
a  line  parallel  with  the  Japanese  current,  from  the 
coa^t  of  Japan  along  the  Kurile  Island  to  the  coast 
of  Kamtchatka,  ana  thence  weetward  along  the 
Aleutian  chain,  the  southern  side  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula,  the  estuaries  of  Cook's  Inlet  arid  Prince 
William's  Sound,  and  thence  eastward  along  the 
Alaskan  coast,  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  British 
Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon. 
Sea-otlers  are  most  abundant  from  the  island  of 
Ounimak  northeaster?y  along  the  Alaskan  penin- 
sula. 

The  land-otter  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distrib- 
uted o/  fur-bearing  animals,  ranking  in  this  respect 
next  to  the  common  fox.  The  skin,  however,  ii 
much  more  valuable,  and  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  imitation  seal-skin.  In  Alaska  the  land- 
otter  is  found  on  the  whole  coast  from  the  south- 
ern boundary  to  the  northern  shore  of  Korlon 
Sound,  also  on  most  of  the  islands,  and  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Yukon  as  far  as  known. 

The  beaver,  the  brown  bear,  the  mink,  the  cross, 
blue,  and  white  fox,  the  marten,  and  a  few  other 
fur-bearing  animals  are  also  found  in  many  parts 


of  Alaska,  and  some  of  them  widely  distributed  and 

in  immense  numbers. 

ALA-TAN,  a  name  given  t«  a  range  of  moun- 
tains forming  the  boundary  between  Turkestan  and 
Mongolia,  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  table- 
land of  Central  Asia.  It  consists  of  five  sub-ran^s 
grouped  around  Lake  Issik-Kul  as  a  central  point. 
The  mountains  are  principally  of  granite  formation, 
genera!  elevation  10,000  to  15,000  feet.  The  highest 
peak,  Khan  Tengri,  is  24,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

ALATEKNUS,  according  to  some  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Rkarmtacem,  but  more 
generally  regarded  aa  a  sub-genus  of  Rhamtms, 
comprising  evergreen  shrubs,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  Rhamnua  ufaiemus,  the  buckthorn,  which 
IB  particularly  hardy,  withstanding  any  kind  of 
clipping,  and  growing  tall  and  rapidly.  For  this 
reason  the  garden  walls  in  English  towns  are 
often  almost  entirely  concealed  beneath  a  tuiuri- 
OUB  growth  of  this  snrub.  The  ovate  leaves  grow 
alternately, and  the  small  flowers,  which  are  aotin- 
dant,  grow  upon  a  raceme.  They  furnish  a  pleas- 
ant food  for  bees.  A  dye  has  been  obtained  from 
the  bark  and  wood  of  the  plant. 

AT..ATYR,  a  town  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Simbirsk,  on  the  Sura.    Population,  16,000. 

ALAUDA  (l.at.,  a  lart),  a  genus  of  granlvoroua 
singing-birds,  order  In»e»»fir(i,  family  Ictendte, 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Their  principal 
characteristics  are  a  long  and  straight  hind  claw, 
strong  Btraieht  bill,  and  ability  to  elevate  thi 
feathers  on  the  back  of  the  heed  into  the  form  of  a 
crest.  They  are  migratory,  and  build  their  nests 
on  the  ground. 

ALAU8I,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the  province  of 
Cliimborazo,  elevation  7,980  feet  above  the  sea. 
Porulation,  6,000. 

ALBANEN8E8,  an  early  and  mediseval  religioua 
sect,  embraced  under  the  general  name  CatnarL 

ALEANI,  a  rich  and  celebrated  Roman  family, 
many  members  of  which  filled  high  positions  in 
the  church.  It  was  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani 
(1692-1779)  who  formed  the  famous  collsction 
of  objects  of  art  in  the  Villa  Albani,  outside  the 
Porta  Salaria  at  Rome.  It  is  still  a  rich  collection, 
although  part  of  it  was  removed  by  the  French, 
The  pieces  taken  away  were  restored  in  1815;  but 
their  owner  being  unable  to  pay  for  their  re- 
moval to  tiome,  sold  them  to  the  king  of   Bavaria. 

ALBANI,  Madame  {n/c  Enna  La  Jeunesse),  vo- 
cal iat,  was  bom  at  Chambly,  in  Canada.  She  was 
trained  in  music  by  her  father,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  made  her  di^but  at  Albany,  from  which  she 
assumed  her  prof bbb ion al  name  of  "Albaoi."  She 
afterward  studied  at  Paris  and  Milan,  and  in  1870 
sang  at  Messina  with  a  success  that  has  since  at- 
tended her  to  London  and  Paris,  the  United  States, 
Berlin,  etc.  In  1878  she  married  Ernest  Guy,  eldest 
son  of  the  director  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
London. 

ALBANY,  or  Ai.baisn,  meaning  a  country  of 
heights,  is  the  name  anciently  given  by  the  Celts  to 
the  whole  of  Britain,  and  later  on  to  the  north- 
west part,  when  they  weredriven  by  foreign  invad- 
ers into  those  highlands.  In  a  Scottish  council 
held  at  Scone,  June,  1398,  the  brother  of  Robert  I H. 
who  was  then  regent  of  Scotland,  was  given  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Albany,  The  title  has  smce  occa- 
sionally been  conferred  upon  second  son  of  kings 
of  Scotland  and  England. 

ALBANIA,  a  country  of  considerable  extent, 
which  forms  the  southwestern  province  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  The  exports  consist  almost  entirely 
of  unmanufactured  produce,  live-stock  and  provis- 
ions i  and  the  chief  imports  consist  of  woolen 
olotbes,  used  for  winter  coverings,  fire-arms,  cutlery, 
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gunpowder,  hardware,  coffee  and  Bugor.  A  lengthy 
article  ma;  be  found  in  Britannica,  Vol.  I. 

ALBANY  is  a  division  of  the  eastern  province  of 
Cape  Colony,  Southern  Africa,  in  whion  Oraham- 
town  stands. 

ALBANY,  a  seaport  town  of  Western  Australia, 
on  King  George's  Sound. 

ALBANY, an  Important  manufacturing  town  and 
railroad  centre  of  Georgia,  county  seat  of  Dougherty 
county,  delightfully  situated  at  the  head  of  high- 
water  navigation  on  Flint  River,  and  noted  for  the 
Eure  medicinal  waters  of  its  artesian  wells,  which 
ave  made  it  a  popular  health  resort. 

ALBANY,  a  small  village  in  Kentucky  county 
seat  of  Clinton  county,  1^0  miles  south  of  Frank' 
fort.  It  has  a  court  house,  three  churches,  an 
Academy,  tannery,  and  steam  flour  mill. 

ALBANY,  a  poat-village  in  Oregon,  county  seat 
of  Linn  county,  on  the  Wiilamette  river,  about  27 
miles  south  oi  Salem.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
seven  churches,  a  collegiate  institute,  bank  and 
iour  newspapers. 

ALBANY,  the  oldest  chartered  city  in  the  United 
States,  capital  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  and 
—  ily  seat  of  Albany  county,  stands  upon  the 


a  trading-station  and  built  a  block-house.  In  1624 
they  erected  Fort  Orange,  or  Aurania,  calling  the 
village  Beaverwyck,  which  name  was  changed  in 
1646  to  Willcmstedt,  and  in  1G64  to  Albany,  in 
honor  oE  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  (afterwards 
James  II  of  England),  to  whom  the  colony  waa 
granted  on  its  cession  to  Great  Britain.  The  city 
received  its  charter  in  1686.    The  first  general  con- 

fresB  of  the  EnKlisb  colonies  met  here  in  1764, 
Ibany  became  tne  permanent  capital  of  the  State 
in  1S07.  The  principal  public  e<li6ce  is  the  new 
State  Capitol,  one  ot  the  most  magnificent  and 
costly  structures  ot  its  kind  in  the  world:  390  feet 
in  length,  290  in  width,  four  stories  high,  and  built 
of  drilled  granite  throughout  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
sixteen  million  dollars.  Prominent  among  the 
public  institutions  and  architectural  works  are  the 
new  cuBtom~house  and  post-oflice ;  the  city  hall, 
built  ot  rough  granite;  the  cathedral  ot  the  Im- 
maculate Conception;  the  state  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  in  the  marble  state  hall ;  the  agri- 
cultural museum;  the  astronomical  observatory, 
and  numerous  handsome  church  edifices,  hospitals, 
charitable  institutions,  and  places  of  amusement. 
The  Albany  Institutefor  the  Promotion  ot  Science, 
founded  in  1791,  the  medical  school,  law  school, 
State  normal  school,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions render  the  city  an  important  centre  of 
learning.  Albanv  manufactures  annually  about 
four  million  dollars'  worth  of  stoves ;  its  lumber 
trade  amounts  to  more  than  ten  millions;  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  cattle  trade  for  New  York  and  Sew 
Bngland  from  the  west;  and  its  numerous  other 
branches  of  industry  include  twenty  breweries, 
twelve  iron  foundries,  two  blast  furnaces,  a  cracker 
bakery  and  several  extensive  shoe  factories.  An 
abundant  suppiv  of  good  water  from  an  artificial 
lake,  a  beautiful  park  ot  eighty-one  acres,  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  drainage — which  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  its  billy  and  Irre^lar  site — combine  to  make 
AJbany,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  its  winter 
climate,  an  excepCionBliy  healthy  and  attractive 
city.     Population  in  1890,  93,&23.     See  Britannica, 
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ALBE.MARLE  SOUND,  an  inlet  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  North  Carolina,  running  inland 
for  CO  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  tour  to 
fifteen  miles.  It  receives  the  waters  ot  the  Roanoke 
and  Chowan  rivers,  and  is  connected  by  canals 


with  Chesapeake  Bay  and  by  natural  channels  with 
Pamlico  Sound. 

ALBERI  EUGENIO,  an  Italian  author,  bom  at 
Fadua  in  1817,  graduated  from  the  Padua  Univer- 
sity, and  at  once  devoted  his  energies  and  talenta 
to  literary    pursuits.    He    wrote    many    valuable 

, !__!__■,_■..._. __j_..      1 them  may  be 

I);  Guerrad' 
jtniia  aet  pnncipe  £,ugfnto  di  Savoia  (1839) ;  and  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo,  which  he  edited. 
He  died  in  1878. 

ALBERT,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  about  IS  miles  northeast  of  Amiens,  It 
contains  Cotton  and  woolen  factories,  saltpeter 
works,  paper  mills,  foundries,  etc.  It  was  formerly 
called  Ancre.    Population,  4,019. 

ALBERT,  or  Albbecht,  the  Pious,  third  son  of 
Maximilian  II,  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  1559  and  died 
in  1621.  He  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  at  the 
Spanish  court,  and  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
church.   His  character  was  mild,  and  he  was  distin- 

Suished  for  his  uprightness  and  his  love  for  study. 
Q  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  made  cardinal,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
In  lo94  he  became  viceroy  of  Portugal,  which  office 
he  held  for  two  years.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
he  was  Btadtholaer  of  the  Netherlands,  the  repre- 
sentative of    the  Spanish  monarch.     In  1598  he 


ALBERT  EDWARD.    See  Pbincb  op  Walks,  in 

these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

ALBERTA,  one  of  the  tour  provisional  districts 
into  which  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada 
were  divided  in  1882.  It  has  an  area  ot  about 
100,000  square  miles,  and  contains  the  great  cattle- 
ranges  of  Canada.  Large  tracts  of  these  grazing 
lands  are  leased  to  rancning  companies  and  indi- 
viduals. Fort  MacLeod  and  Calgary,  both  thriving 
towns,  are  ^reat  centers  for  rancnmen.  Coal  is 
abundant ;  timber  is  plentiful ;  and  there  are  petro- 
leum deposits. 

ALBERT  LEA,  a  town  of  Minnesota,  in  Freeborn 
county,  situated  on  a  lake  ot  the  same  name.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  section,  and 
contains  flour  mills,  grain  elevators  and  machine 

ALBERT  MEDAL,  adecoration  instituted  in  186^ 
in  England  to  reward  heroic  acts  of  mariners  and 
others  in  saving  life  at  sea.  In  1867,  in  place  ot  one 
decoration,  two  were  instituted,  called  the  Albert 
Medal  of  the  First  Glass  and  the  Albert  Medal  of 
the  Second  Class.  In  1877  the  Albert  Medal  was 
extended  to  acts  of  gallantry  in  preventing  loss  of 
life  in  mines,  on  railways,  at  nres,  and  in  other 

Serils  on  land.  Albert  Medal  is  also  the  name  of  a 
ist  inction  granted  since  1864  by  the  English  Society 
of  Arts  to  notable  men  of  science  of  many  nation- 
alities. 

ALBERT  RIVER,  North  Queensland,  has  a  course 
of  about  200  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  ot 
Carpentaria,  below  BurkCown. 

ALBIA,  county  sea*  of  Monroe  county,  Iowa, 
situated  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Iowa  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  is  25  miles  west  of  Ottumwa,  and  24 
miles  southwest  of  Oskaloosa. 

ALBION,  Illinois, county  seat  of  Edwards  county, 
situated  56  miles  northwest  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  on 
the  New  Albany  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

ALBION,  a  town  of  Michigan,  siluated  on  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  96  miles  west  ot  Detroit.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  grain  district,  and  contains  several 
large  flour  mills  and  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements.    It  is  also  the  seat  ot  a  Methodist  col- 
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ALBION,  a  town  of  Nebraska,  county  seat  of 
Boone  county,  is  one  uf  the  most  thriving  villages 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It  contains  a 
number  of  flouring  miUa,  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  general  merchandise. 

ALBIOX,  New  York,  the  county  seat  of  Orleans 
county,  is  a  post-village  30  miles  nest  of  Rochester 
and  52  miles  northeast  of  Buffalo,  on  the  Erie 
Canal  and  New  York  Central  Railroad.  This  village 
is  the  seat  of  Phippa  Uniou  Seminary,  the  Albion 
Academy  and  a  Roman  Catholic  college. 

ALBION,  a  post-village  in  the  township  of  Al- 
bion, Dane  county,  Wis.,  situated  on  Koahonowong 
Lake,  three  miles  from  Edgerton  and  14  miles  from 
Janesville. 

ALBION  (White  Island)  is  tbe  most  ancient 
name  of  Great  Britain.  The  supposition  that  it 
was  so  called  by  its  inhabitants,  the  Celts,  on  ac- 
count of  the  chalky  cliETa  of  Kent,  does  not  come 
from  good  authority. 

ALBITE,  or  Soda  Fbldspar,  la  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  found  in  granite  veins,  and  as  a 
constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks. 

ALBONI,  Mabietta,  a  celebrated  Italian  singer, 
pupil  of  Rossini,  born  at  Cesena,  Italy,  in  1S24.  She 
visited  the  United  States  in  1860,  and  became  an 
established  favorite.  She  married  the  Count  de 
Pepoli  in  1864,  and  on  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
18tj6,  retired  to  private  life.  Her  voice  waa  a  rich 
contralto,  of  great  purity  and  strength. 

AL  BOEAK :  literally,  "the  Lightning,"  was  the 
miraculously  fleet  mule  on  which  Mohammed 
was  supposed  by  his  disciplea  to  haye  made  his 
journey  oetween  Jerusalem  and  the  heavenly  re- 

ALBRIGHT,  Jacob,  founder  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  familiarly  known  aa  the  German  or 
Albright  Methodists,  was  bom  near  Pottstown,  Pa., 
in  17^.  and  died  at  Muehlbach  (now  Klinefelters- 
ville),  Pa.,  May  18,1808. 

ALBUGO,  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  desig- 
nate the  white  opacity  that  often  follows  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  If  occurrinK  in  in- 
fancy it  may  diminish  to  some  extent,  out  in 
after  life  it  does  not  undergo  absorption,  nor  ad- 
mit of  surgical  relief. 

ALBULA,  a  pass  and  mountain  stream  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Grissons.  The  pass  (elevation, 
7,596  feet)  is  a  marshy  plateau  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  long,  with  granite  and  limestone  summits 
towering  on  either  side.  The  stream  rises  close  by, 
lias  a  course  of  about  20  miles,  and  joins  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhine. 

ALBUMINURIA,  a  symptom  of  Bright's  disease 
of  the  kidneys. 

ALBUNOL,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  near  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.    Population,  8,923. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a  city  in  New  Mexico,  fifty-six 
miles  west  of  Santa  Fi.  It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Bernalilli  county. 

ALBURNUM,  or  Sap  Wood,  is  the  newly  formed 
layers  of  exogenous  plants  which  are  added  con- 
tinutlly  as  the  tree  gro#s  older.  These  layers, 
which  are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  older  layers 
and  inside  of  the  bark,  constitute  the  digestive  sys- 
tem of  the  tree ;  for  they  are  porous,  aJlowing  the 
free  circulation  of  sap,  while  tne  under  and  older 
layers  become  compact  and  hardened,  and  cease  to 
aid  in  growth.  These  under  layers  are,  however, 
tile  more  valuable  for  buildine  and  other  purposes. 
The  alburnum  is  of  a  pale  color  in  all  woods,  even 
in  ebony,  in  which  the  duramen  or  under-layer  ia 
black. 

ALCANDITE  (ancient  Uditunum),  a  town  of 
Spain.    Population  of  commune,  8,500. 

fiLCANIZ,  a  town  of   Aragon,    Spain,   in    the 


province  of  Terncl,  on  the  Guadalope.  It  has  a 
magnificent  collegiate  church.    Population,  7,366. 

ALUATRAZ,  or  Alcatbas,  a  rocky  island  oflf  the 
northwest  coast  of  Africa. 

ALCATRAZ.  an  island  four  miles  north  of  Sa& 
Francisco,  Cal.  It  has  a  lighthouse  36  feet  high, 
and  a  fortified  post  whicn  serves  aa  a  military 
prison. 

ALCEDINID*;,  or  Ai.cedid«,  is  a  natural  family 
of  birds  represented  by  the  common  KingSaher. 
It  is  sometimes  called 
Halcyonida.  It  ia  divided 
into  the  subfamilies  Al- 
cedininm  and  Daceloninx, 
and  consists  of  about  20 
genera  and  120  speciea. 
See  KisarisHER,  Brltan- 
nica.  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  81,  82. 

ALCIDjE,  or  Alcadj:, 
ia  a  family  of  marine 
birds,  order  Pygcmodet,  ' 
consisting  of  the  Alcinx 
and  Lriliue, and  including 
about  12  genera  and  IS 
species.    Tliegare-fowl,or 

f;reat  auk,  and  all  but  one  of  tbe  other  auks  be- 
ong  to  this  family.  See  Auk,  Britannica,  YoL 
III,  p.  85. 

ALCM£ON,  a  son  of  Amphiams  and  Eripbyle, 
one  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the  succeaefol 
expedition  of  the  .£pigoni  against  Thebes. 

ALCO,  the  native  name  of  the  domesticated  wild 
dog  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  It  is  small,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  very  small  head  and  large  pendulous 
ears. 

ALCOCK,  Sir  RuTHEBifoHD,  K.  0.  B,,  was  bom  in 
London,  ISftJ.  He  studied  medicine  there  at  King'a 
College,  and  served  three  years  on  the  medical  staff 
of  the  British  auxiliaries  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
In  1844  he  was  sent  out  as  a  British  consul  to 
China,  in  1858  made  consul 'general  in  Japan,  and 
the  next  year  received  the  rank  of  minister  pleni- 
potentiary. He  filled  this  post  until  1865,  from 
which  time  until  1871  he  was  envoy  to  the  Chinese 
government.  He  was  made  a  C.  B.  in  1860,  a  K.  C.  B. 
m  1862,  a  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford  in  1863,  and  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1876.  Among 
his  works  are  Medical  Koles  on  the  Briliih  Legion  of 
Spain;  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  and  AtI  in  Japan. 

ALCOHOL,  from  two  Arabic  words  meaning  "  the 
koh'l,"  or  powder  of  antimony  used  for  painting 
the  eyebrows,  is  a  liquid  ethyl  hydrate  obtained  by 
the  destructive  dist illation  of  an  organic  body  or  by 
the  fermentation  of  an  aqueous  saccharine  solution. 
More  loosely,  the  term  is  applied  bo  any  liquor  con- 
taining this  spirit  in  considerable  quantity.  Chem- 
ically  speaking,  an  alcohol  is  a  compound  corre- 
sponding to  the  hydroxide  of  the  metals,  regarded  aa 
derived  from  a  normal  hydrocarbon  by  replacing 
its  hydrogen  with  an  equivalent  hydroxy!.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  pp.  469-71.  See  also  Chehistrv, 
Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  662-64. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  are  any  liquids  con- 
taining a  proportion  of  alcohol  and  used  as  bever- 
ages by  mankind.  They  are  classified  according  Xa 
the  materials  from  which  tbe  alcohol  is  procured 
and  the  manner  of  their  preparation. — Malt  liquort 
are  beverages  which  are  prepared  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  malted  grain,  and  include  beer  ale  and 
porter.  In  malt  liquors  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
varies  from  1'6  to  9  per  cent. — Fermented  liquors  ar» 
those  which  are  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  juices  of  fruit,  and  include  wines  properly  so 
called,  cider,  and  fruit  winea  prepared  from  other 
than  grape  juice.  Wines  restricted  to  the  product 
of  the  grape  contain  T'77  to  202  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
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vid  other  fermentecl  fruit  beverages  from  2  to  7 
per  cent. —  I^inliHed  Iii/uor*  are  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  iermented  eaccharine  liquid.  To  Cliia 
class  Ifelung  ardent  spirits,8uch  as  brandies,  rum, 
whiskey,  etc.  The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  ardent 
spirits  coasiderablj  e:cceeds  that  of  wine,  varying 
in  spirits  from  45'0  to  550,  and  in  liquors  from  33'9 
to 5sy3  per  cent. 

A.LCOHOLOMETBY  is  the  process  of  estimating 
the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  sample  ol 
spirits. 

ALCORA  is  a  Spanish  trading-town,  situated 
fortj-tive  miles  nortneast  of  Valencia,  from  which 
traits  are  exported, 

ALCORN,  Jakes  LrsT,  American  statesman,  born 
near  Golconda,  111.,  Nov.  4.  1816.  He  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  was  educated  at  Cumberland  Col- 
lege. Ue  was  made  deputy  BheriCF  of  Livingston 
county,  and  in  ltJ43  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
Jn  18^  he  removed  to  MissisBippi.  where  he  served 
in  the  legielature  till  \»m.  Mr.  Alcorn  declined 
the  Whig  nomination  for  governor  in  1H5",  but  ac- 
cepted a  nomination  for  congress.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar.  In  laW  he  be- 
came president  of  the  levee  board  of  theSIisBissippi- 
Yaioo  Delta,  and  three  years  later  was  elected 
brigadier-general  bv  the  State  convention;  but  his 
commission  was  refused  by  Jefferson  Davis  on  ac- 
count of  political  differences.  Although  elected 
to  the  United  iStates  senate  In  1865  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat ;  but  he  was  elected  governor 
Jour  years  later  by  the  Republican  party,  which 
position  he  resigned  iu  1871  when  he  was  made 
United  States  senator.  In  io73  he  was  defeated  for 
governor  of  bis  ^tate  on  the  Independent  ticket. 

ALCOTT,  Amos  Bros'sok,  American  educator, 
bom  ID  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Nov.  29, 1799.  When  a  boy 
be  learned   a  trade,  at  which  he    worked  while 

Crsuing  his  studies.  In  1823  he  started  an  in- 
it  school  in  Wolcott,  and  in  1826  established 
another  one  in  Bos- 
ton. His  plan  of 
teaching  was  by  con- 
versation instead  of 
by  books,  and  h  i  s 
methods  attracted 
considerable  atten- 
tion. His  school  was 
I  denounced    by    the 

press,  and  Mr.  Alcott 
gave  it  up  and  took 
to  the  lecture  plat- 
form. HeviaitedEu- 
rope,  and  made  many 
friends.  On  his  re- 
turn he  led  the  life  of 
AKoa  BBOHBON  ALCOTT.  (|  peripQtetic   philos- 

opher, lecturing  on  a  wide  range  of  practical  ques- 
tions. He  published,  after  he  nad  passed  his  sev- 
eulieth  birthday,  TabUU,  Concord  I><i>ie.  Table  Tnlk 
and  Sonnett  and  Oamonetn,  and  also  wrote  for  the 
"Dial."  Mr.  Alcott  was  attacked  with  apoplexy, 
Oct.  24,  IKK'2.  and  died  at  his  home  in  Concord, 
Mass..  March  4,  1888. 

ALCOTT.  Louisa  Mat,  American  authoress, 
daughter  of  Amoa  Bronaon  Alcott,  born  in  German- 
town,  Va.  (now  a  part  of  Philadelphia),  Nov.  29, 
1832.  She  received  her  education  principally  from 
ber  father,  and  began  to  write  for  publication  at  the 
ageof  16,  but  with  little  success  until  she  was  more 
than  30.  In  1882  she  became  a  volunteer  nurxe  in  the 
military  ho«^ital  at  Washington,  and  wrote  many 
letters,  containing  sketches  of  hospital  experiences, 
which  were  pubfiBhed.  After  her  labors  were  fln- 
iihed  at  Washington,  she  wont  to  Kiiriipe  to  recu- 
perate her  health,  and  the  following  year  (18(i7) 


published  the  work  that  made  her  famous — LiUlt 

Women.  Her  other  popular  stories  are:  Flower 
Fables  or  Fiiiri/  TaWf; 
I/vB/illal  Sketeheii;  A  n 
Old-Fathiutied  Uirl;  Lit- 
tle Men;  Avnt  Ju'a  Srrap 
Bag;  Mu  Hoy*;  tihawl 
Straps:  CuDiJ  and 
Choiv-Ckoir;  ilij  G'trh; 
Jimmij't  Crui»e  in  the 
""    iforr;  An  Old.Fn»h- 


^r 


;  Silv, 


Piteheri;      Vndei 

Lilnm;   Jack    find    Jill; 

Moods,  Pniirrb   Storiet; 

Spinning  Wheel  Stories; 

and    Ltdn't    Library,  '"^  '■'■'"^  i.niisj  tuv  alcott. 

She  died  March  6, 1888,  two  days  after  the  death  of 

her  father. 

ALCOTT,  May  (Mrs.  Ernest  Nieriker,  daughter 
of  Amos  B.  Alcott),  American  arlisi.  Ijoru  in  Con- 
cord. Mass.,  in  1840.  She  studied  at  Boston,  London 
and  Paris,  and  attained  coii-<idcrHl)ie  power  as  a 
copyist  and  painter  of  still-liie,  in  oils  or  water 
colors.    She  died  in  Decemlwr,  ISiSt. 

ALCOTT,  William  ALE.tANHF.n,  American  au- 
thor,  born  in  Wolcott.  Conn.,  Aug.  V.,  ITitH.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Yale,  and  pracl  iced  for  several 
years,  when  he  associated  himself  with  William 
Woodbridge  in  the  preparation  of  school  text- 
books. Mr.  Alcott  published  upwards  of  100  books 
and  pamphlets  on  reform  in  education  and  moral 
and  physical  training.  He  died  in  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  March  29,  IKgy. 

ALCOVE,  a  recess  or  part  of  a  chamber  in  which 
a  bed  of  slate  or  scats  may  be  plaopd.  and  shut  off 
by  a  balustrade  or  by  draperies.  The  name  is  com- 
monly applied  to  any  arched  recess  or  niche  in  the 
wall  of  an  apartment. 

ALCYONARIA,  one  of  the  two  orders  of  Acti- 
noza,  including  polyps,  with  eight  teutacli's  and 
radial  partitions.  They  usually  form  colonies,  and 
have  always  some  sort  of  skeleton.  Dead-inpn's 
fingers,  sea-pens,  red  corals  and  orange-pipe  corals 
are  common  representatives  of  the  order. 

ALCYONltM,  or  Dead  Men's  Finoehs,  a  com- 
mon ciclenterate  of  the  sub-class  Actinoion,  be- 
longing to  the  same  order  as  the  sea-pen,  red  coral, 
etc.  It  is  often  found  on  the  coast,  in  somewhat 
deep  water,  as  a  white,  creamy  or  orange  mass  at^ 
tach?d  to  stones  and  shells.  The  mass,  about  the 
si^e  of  a  man's  hand,  is  a  myriad  colony  of  animnls. 
When  undisturbed  the  individual  polyps  mny  be 
seen  projecting  from  the  surface,  about  the  size  of 
a  snail's  horns. 

ALDEBARAN,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus.  It 
is  tlie  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  a  cluster  of  five 
called  by  the  Greeks  Hjiides. 

ALDEHYDE  is  a  voliiflle  fluid  produced  by  the 
oxidation  and  destructive  distillation  of  alcohol 
and  other  organic  compounds. 

ALDEN,  JosEi-n.  U.  D.,  LL.  D.,  American  educa- 
tor. l)<>rn  in  C!airo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  18(17.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  182!<,  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Williamslown, 
Mass.,  then  professor  in  Williams  College,  Inter 
President  of  Jefferson  College,  and  from  18(17  t'o 
1872  President  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
published  more  ttian  neventy  volumes  of  Sunday- 
School  literature.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Aug. 
30,1885. 
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AXDEN,  JoHs,  magiatrate  of  the  Pijmouth  col- 
ony, born  m  Englanain  15(K.  He  shipped  as  cabin 
boy  in  the  Mayfiouier  in  1620,  and  married  Pris- 
ciila  MullenB  the  following  year.    Bhortly  after  the 


landing  of  the  Puritans  bie  integrity  and  wisdom 
won  for  him  the  post  of  magietrate  of  the  colony. 
He  died  in  Uuxbury,  MaBB.,Bept.  12, 1687. 

ALDER80N,  John  Duffy,  American  Congress- 
man, born  at  Nicholas  Court  House,  W,  Va.,  Nov. 
29, 18W,  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  and 
waa  appointed  proBecuting  attorney  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Nicholas  and  XVebster.  Iq  1876  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  those  counties  and 
was  twice  reelected,  serving  until  1889,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Fifty-flrst  Congress  as  a 
Democrat. 

ALDRICH,  Henbv,  born  at  Westminster  in  1647, 
and  died  Dec.  14,  1710.  He  was  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1682,  and  dean  in  1G89.  He  waa 
the  designer  of  the  Peckwater  Quadrangle,  and 
wrote  //arJt  the  Bonny  CkrUlchurch  BHla;  but  he  is 
less  remembered  as  an  architect  or  a  composer 
than  as  the  author  of  the  Artu  Logicie  Compendium 
<1691),  of  which  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1862. 

ALDRICH,  NELsoif  Wilmaktii,  U.  8.  Senator, 
born  at  Foster,  Rhode  Island,  Nov.  6, 1841.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education,  and  then  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  president  of  the 
Providence  common  council  in  1871-73,  and  waa  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  A^ssembly  in 
187&-76,  serving  the  latter  year  as  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represents tivee.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  RepresentaUvea  of  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
fircsB  and  received  a  reelection  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  la  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Sen* 
ate  as  a  Republican,  and  reelected  in  1886. 

ALDRICH,  Thomas  Bailey,  American  author, 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H- 
Nov.n,183G.  Hisboyhood 
days  were  spent  in  Louisi- 
ana,  but  at  the  death  ol 
his  f;ither  be  entered  the 
office  of  his  uncle_,a  banker 
in  New  York  city,  when 
he    began    writing    prose 

journals.  His  contribu- 
tions won  universal  favor 


he  edited  th_      

Every  Sunday,"  and  later 
'liP    "  Atlnntin    Mnnthlu" 


o/  Babie  Bell,  and  other  Poemt  (1856);    The   Courte 
of  True  Love   Never  Did  Run  Smooth  (1858);    Pam- 

S'nea  and  other  Poemt  (1861);  Out  of  His  Head,  a 
omance  in  Pro$e  (1862);  two  volumes  of  Poems 
(1863  and  1865):  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  {1870} ;  Clotk  of 
Gold  and  other  Poems  (1874)  :  Marjorie  Daw  and.olker 
PeopUfmS):  The  Queen  of  Sheba  {1S77) ;  The  Still- 
water Tragedy  (1880);  From  Pankapog  to  Peeth 
(1883);  a.ad  Mercedeg  aSS3).  All  of  his  prose  writ-  ' 
ings  and  some  of  his  verse  have  been  reprinted  in 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

ALDRIDGE,  Ira,  American  negro  tragedian, 
known  as  the  "African  Roscius."  The  date  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  unknown.  Some  bioffraphera  claim 
that  he  was  born  at  Bellair,  near  Baltimore,  about 
1810,  while  others  say,  probably  on  better  author- 
ity, that  he  was  born  in  New  York  city,  about  1806, 
They  all  agree  that  as  a  bo;  he  had  a  passion  for 
the  stage,  and  that  when  he  made  his  dibul  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  Royalty  theater,  as  Othello  he  met  with 
immediate  success.  He  appeared  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  everywhere  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm^honors  being  conferred  on  him  by  nearly  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Aldridge  wa8«n  Don- 
orary  member  of  numerous  academies  of  arts.  He 
died  in  Lodez,  Poland,  Aug.,7, 1867,  leaving  a  widow, 
an  English  lady,  in  London. 

ALECSANDRL  Vasrili.  See  Alexandria,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

ALECTORIDES,  &g;roup  of  birds  formerly  of  un- 
certain extent,  but  in  Nitzsch's  classification  of 
1829  limited  to  the  genera  (Mis  and  Dicholophm,  is 
also  an  order  or  sub-order  including  the  rails,  the 
cranes  and  their  allies. 

ALECTOIlOSIORPHJi,  a  superfamilv  of  cari- 
nate  birds,  sub-order  Srhizognathm,  including  the 
families  Phatianid!c,  Megapodidie,  Cracidx,  and,  un- 
til 1867,  the  Tumieidse  and  PteToelidx,  nearly  corre- 
sponding, in  the  older  sense,  to  the  Ratorei,  or  Gal- 
Imx;  but.in  thelater{that  of  Huxley),  restricted 
to  the  groups  Alectoropodes,  containing  the  fowls 
proiwr,  and  Peristi-ropodet,  containing  the  curas- 
Bows  and  mound-birds. 

ALECTOROPODES,  one  of  Huxley's  two  groups 
or  Bub-divisions  of  alectoromorphous  birds,  contains 
the  pheasant,  guinea-fowl,  grouse,  turkey,  quail, 
partridge  and  all  true  fowls. 

ALEDO,  county  seat  of  Mercer  county,  HI.,  a  post 
village  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 


ALEMAN,  Mateo,  Spanish  novelist,  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  IGth  century,  at  Seville,  and  died 
in  Mexico  in  IGIO.  He  was  author  of  several  works, 
one  of  which,  Giuman  de  Alfaraclie,  published  at 
Madrid  in  1509,  ran  throngn  twenty-six  editions, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  SO^OOOcopies,  in  six  jears. 
In  delineation  of  manners  and  purity  of  style  it  was 
a  masterly  creation,  ranking  next  to  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  Spanish  "picaresque"  novels,  Men- 
doza'a  Lozariilo  de  Tonnes. 

ALEUTS.    See  Alaska. 

ALESIIKI,  a  Russian  town  in  the  government  ot 
Taurida,  on  the  Dnieper,  noted  for  its  melon  cult- 
ure and  its  fisheries.    Population,  8,915. 

ALESIA,  a  town  in  the  east  of  ancient  Gaul,  the 
siege  and  capture  of  which  formed  one  of  Ciesar'a 
chief  exploits.  Alesia  was  destroyed  bv  the  Nor- 
mans in  8C4.  The  modern  village  of  Alise-Sainte- 
Reine  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town. 

ALESIUS,  Alexander  (original  name,  Alaxe), 
a  noted  divine  and  reformer,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
April  23, 1500.  After  studying  at  St.  Andrew's  he 
became  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  there;  but, 
being  won  to   the  side  of  the  reformers,  he  waa 
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Wittenberg  and  signed  the  Augeburg  Confeaai 
In  1^5  Alesiua  went  orer  to  EDsIand,  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  and  lectured  for 
a  time  on  theology  at  Cambridge.  On  his  return 
to  Germany  he  was  appointed  Buocessively  to  a 
theological  chair  in  the  universities  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  and  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  ITth 
March,  1566.  He  was  the  author  of  about  thirty 
exegetical  and  polemical  works. 

ALESSANDRIA  DELLA  EOCOA,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti.  It  is  pictures- 
qnely  situated  in  a  mountainous  district.  Popula- 
fion  of  commune,  5,214. 

ALETSCH,  the  largest  glacier  in  Europe,  12J4 
miles  in  length,  sweeping  round  the  southern 
■ide  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  following  the  valley  in  a 
majestic  curve.  It  haa  two  tributary  glaciers, 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Aletsch,  which  branch  off  to 
the  northwest.  At  its  eastern  extremity  there  ie  a 
Viae  mountain  lake,  the  Merjelen-^e;  and  to  the 
Dorthwest  lies  the  Aletschhorn,  the  second  highest 

Kak  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  first  ascended  by  Mr. 
ickett  in  1S59. 

AtEWIFE  (.Alosa  lyrannut),  a  flsh  of  the  same 
genns  with  the  shad.  In  the  beginning  of  summer 
ft  appears  in  great  numbers  on  the  east  coast  of 
Korth  America,  ascends  the  rivers  as  far  ae  the  tide 
extends  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  returns  to 
the  sea  in  the  middle  of  summer.  It  appears  on 
the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New  England  m  April,, 
and  on  those  of  the  British  provinces  about  the  £rst 
of  May;  abounds  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  more  rare 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Bay  of  Mirami- 
chi  is  ita  northern  limit.  Its  length  is  about  12 
inches. 

ALEXAHDEE  II  and  Alekandbr  IIL  See  Rus- 
sia, in  these  Eevisions  and  Additions. 

AI£XANDER,  Archeh,  born  in  slavery  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  about  1810,  but  lived  in  Missouri 
with  his  master  when  the  civil  war  began.  He 
learned  that  the  confederates  had  weakened  a 
certain  bridge  so  Chat  it  would  fall  under  a  train 
carrying  national  troops,  and  he  saved  the  detach- 
ment by  informing  a  well-known  Union  man,  but 
was  suspected,  and  fled  to  St.  Louis — a  "contra- 
band," He  was  liberated  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  in  1863,  and  afterwards  served  as 
the  model  for  "The  Freedman"  in  the  bronze 
.  gi^up  known  as  "Freedom's  Memorial,"  standing 
in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington.  He  died 
IQ  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  8, 1879. 

ALEXANDER,  Stephen,  American  astronomer, 
bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1806,  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1824,  and  in  1833  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
at  Princeton,  which  position  he  held  until  18TS. 
Be  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition  that  went  to 
the  coast  of  Labrador  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
July  16, 1860 ;  and  also  of  the  party  sent  to  the  west 
for  the  same  purpose  in  August,  1669.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander wrote  numerous  valuable  scientific  works, 
and  furnished  many  papers  to  different  journals. 
He  died  at  Princeton,  S.  J„  June  25, 1883. 

ALEXASDEB,  Sydeshak  B.,  American  states- 
man, born  at  Kosedale.  N.  C.,  in  December,  1840.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
ent^ed  the  Confederate  army  in  18*11.  and  served 
nntU  the  end  of  the  war.  Besides  occupying  nu- 
merous other  local  offices  he  sat  in  the  State  senal^e 
for  five  consecutive  terms  from  1879,  and  in  18IX) 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  North  Carolina  by  the 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

ALEXASDER,  William,  called  Lord  Sterling, 
American  soldier,  born  in  New  York  citj,  in  1736. 


He  prosecuted  bis  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Sterling. 
but  without  success,  and  on  his  return  to  America 
joined  the  army.  He  fought  in  several  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  and  for  his  acts  of  braver*  and  dis-. 
cretion  was  made  major-general.  Lord  Bterline 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  governor  ot 
Columbia   college,  and  he  wrote  several  papers, 

Srincipally  astronomical  and  mathematical.  He 
led  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1783. 

ALEXANDER,  WiLLiiK  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
an  eminent  scholar  and  divine  of  the  Scottish  Con- 
gregational church,  was  born  at  Leith,  Aug.  24, 
1808,  and  died  at  Pinkieburn,  near  Edinburgh,  Dec, 
20,  1884.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's 
and  Glasgow.  He  was  classical  tutor  and  after- 
wards president  of  Blackburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1828-31),  and  in  1832  minister  of  a  chapel  in 
Liverpool.  In  18.35  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  labored  as  preacher  for  forty-two  years.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Theological  Hall  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  church  in  Scotland;  was  a 
member  of  the  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and  the 
publisher  of  many  volumes  ot  sermons  and  lectures. 
He  also  edited  a  new  issue  of  Eitto's  Cyclopaedia 
of  Biblical  Litfrature. 

ALEXANDERS  {Smymium  ohigatnim),  a  bien- 
nial plant  of  the  natural  order  Umbdli/ersc.  It  ia 
found  in  waste  ground  and  near  ruins  in  Britain 
and  the  South  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  culti- 
vated and  used  in  the  same  way  as  celery.  Another 
genus,  Zisia,  is  called  Golden  Alexanders  in 
North  America. 

ALEXANDEA  PARK,  a  place  of  public  recrea- 
tion in  northern  London,  opened  in  1863. 

ALEXANDRI,  or  Aleksandbi  Vasilio,  a  Rou- 
manian poet  and  patriot,  born  at  Jassy  in  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  Pans,  and  after  his  return  to 
Jassy  in  1839  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Roumanian  independence  and  unity.  He  was  for- 
eign minister  under  Ghika  in  1850-60.  He  published 
his  first  volume  of  verse  in  1852.  His  complete 
works  fill  seven  volumes ;  his  theatrical  pieces,  four 

ALEXANDRIA,  La.,  county  seat  of  Rapides  par- 
ish, on  the  Red  River,  about  200  miles  from  ils 
mouth  and  360  miles  northwest  of  New  Orleans, 
It  carries  on  trade  by  water  at  all  seasons,  eKport- 
ing  mainly  fruits,  sugar,  cotton  and  rice. 

ALEXANDRIA,  county  seat  of  Douglas  county, 
Minn.,  a  post  villa^  situated  about  38  miles  from 
Melrose,  and  140  miles  northwest  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
vicinity  ot  several  small  pure- water  lakes. 

ALEXANDRIA.  N.  Y.,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
county,  near  the  St.  Lawrence  and  opposite  the 
Thousand  Islands.  It  is  widely  known  and  fre- 
quented as  a  summer  resort. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing city  of  Virginia,  county  seat  of  Alexandria 
county,  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
tlie  Potomac,  seven  miles  below  Washington,  D.  C, 
was,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  considerable  mart  for 
foreign  commerce;  nut  is  now  the  center  of  an  ex- 
tensive domestic  trade  by  railroad,  river  and  canal. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a  large  number  of 
vessels  are  engaged  in  carrying  to  Northern  ports 
the  coal  of  the  Cumberland'region,  which  is  brought 
here  by  canal.  Ita  manufactures  are  chiefly  of 
ships,  cotton,  flour,  furniture,  leather,  machinery 
andnlaster, 

ALEXANDROPOL,  an  important  fortress  and 
the  largest  town  in  the  Erivan  district  of  Russian 
Armenia.  It  has  accommodation  for  a  garrison  of 
10,000  men,  and  is  the  stronghold  which  gives  the 
Russians  command  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. There  is  considerable  silk  trade  carried 
on  in  the  town.    Population,  20,477. 


ALEXANDROV  —  ALGERIA 


ALBXANDROV,  a  town  In  the  Russian  grovern- 
ment  of  Vladimir.  It  hae  djeworks,  and  muskets 
and  iro aware  are  mamifac Cured,  Population, 
■6,200. 

ALEXANDE0V8K,  a  Russian  town  in  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Ekaterinoslav ;  also  a  Russian  settle- 
ment in  East  Siberia. 

ALEXINATZ,  a  town  of  Servia,  on  the  Mora- 
vitza.  In  1876  it  suffered  severely  in  its  capture  b; 
the  Turks,  and  near  it  is  a  memorial  to  the  Bus- 
siEins  who  fell  there.  Large  quantities  of  tobacco 
are  produced  in  tbe  neighborhood.  Population, 
■  6,108. 

ALEXIBBAD,  in  Anhalt,  German;,  situated 
near  Haragerode,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  water 
sprint^. 

AO'A,  one  of  the  varieties  of  esparto,  valuable 
for  paper  making. 

ALFONSO,  JosA,  JuDQB,  a  distmeulshed  delegate 
to  tbe  Fan-American  Congress.  He  was  train^  to 
the  law,  beginning  its  practice  in  1856.  He  was  ap- 
pointed on  tbe  bench  of  the  Court  of  Commerce 
temporarily  in  1862,  and  soon  aiter  made  a  perma- 
neDt  judge  of  that  important  court — a  position  which 
he  held  during  eighteen  years.  In  that  time  he 
compiled  the  vast  body  of  legal  decisions  and  mer- 
cantile usages    into  a  Code  of    Commerce  "' 


Judge-Advocate  of  the  Army  of  the  Horth.  He 
was  obliged  to  resign  this  position  on  the  ground 

■of  ill  health,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1875,  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  he  withdrew  from  the 
bench  lor  a  time  to  fill  tbe  position  of  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  cabinet.  He  was  also  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  1880.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  education. 

ALFOKD,  a  village  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 
It  was  here  that  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenant- 

.  era  under  BaiUle,  July  2, 1646. 

ALFRED    CENTRE  is  a  village   of  Alleghany 

■  county,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of  the  Alfred  University 
(Seventh-Day  Baptist).  It  is  situated  about  10 
miles  from  Homellaville,  not  far  from  the  Erie 
Kail  road. 

ALFRETON,  a  market-town  of  Derbyshire.  It 
has  manufactures    of    hats,   stockings   and   browD 

■  earthenware.  There  are  collieries  and  iron-works 
in  the  vicinity.    Population,  4,492. 

ALGAROVILLA,  an  astringent  substance  pro- 
cured from  the  seeds  and  huaks  of  a  number  of 
Slants  found  in  South  America,  is  much  used  in 
yeing,  and  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in  tbe  tanning 
otleathr- 


1344  by  Alfonso  XI,  King  of  Castile.after  a  twenty 
months'  siege,  Alfonso  destroyed  the  old  Moorisn 
town.    The  modern  one  was  built  by  Cbarles  III,  in 

1760. 

ALGER,  Rdbsbll  Albiandbr,  American  soldier 
and  politician,  bom  in  Lafayette,  Medina  county, 
Ohio,  Feb,  27, 1836.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  worked 
on  a  farm  and  attended  school  in  the  winter.  At  18 
he  taught,  and  later  studied  law,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1859.  He  practiced  in  Cleveland,  but  soon 
went  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
warheentered  the  army  and  served  till  June  11,1865, 
when  he  received  the  brevets  of  brigadier-general 
-and  major-general,  and  then  resumed  the  lumber 
business.    While  at  war  be  fought  in  several  bat- 


tles of  note,  was  twice  wounded,  and  once  taken 
prisoner,  but  escaped  the  same  day.  From  1885  to 
1887  he  served  as  governor  of  Michigan. 

ALGER,  William  Roun Seville,  A.  M.,  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Freetown,  Mass.,  Dec.  30, 1822. 
He  studied  for  the  ministry  and  became  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Roxbury  in  1852.  Later  he 
accepted  pastorates  at  Boston,  New  York,  Denver, 
Chicago  and  Portland.  He  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing works,  alt  of  which  have  passed  through 
several  editions :  Metrical  SptcimeTU  of  the  Thought, 
Sentiment  and  Fancy  o/fheEaet;  Legislative  Prayer*; 
The  Geniv*  of  Solitude;  The  Fri^>uUhip$  of  Women; 
Critical  Hietory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life;  In- 
troduction to  the  Poetry  of  the  Ortenl;  The  School  of 
Ufe. 

■ALGERIA,  the  historic  record  given  in  Britan- 
nica.  Vol,  1,  pp.  562-69,  was  brought  down  to  1871. 
In  that  year  an  insurrection  was  quelled,  and  some 
concessions  being  made  to  the  insurgents  a  season 
of  peace  and  prosperity  was  assured.  The  following 
is  the  later  chronological  record; 

Gen.  Chanzy,  the  French  ruler,  accused  of  gov- 


ing  despotically ;  his  resignation  not  accepted 
oy  Marshal  M'Mahon,  '-'-  — '  —  -■  ■--  "i- --- 
Gr*vy,  1878. 


>n,  July ;  replaced  by  Aloert 


An  insurrection  soon  quelled,  June,  1879. 

Dispute  with  Tunis ;  outrages  of  the  savage  tribea, 
Eroumirs,  etc.,  April,  1881. 

Arab  insurrection,  headed  by  Bou  Ameema, 
June;  he  is  said  to  be  defeated  and  a  fugitive, 
July  13,  1881. 

Troops  sent  from  France  in  anticipation  of  insur- 
rection, about  Aus.  26, 18S1. 

Bou  Ameema  defeated  by  the  French,  July  13, 
ISSl. 

Skirmishing,  August,  1881. 

Resignation  of  Governor  Gr^vy  Announced,  Nov. 
6, 1881. 

M.  Tirman  appointed  governor,  December,  1881, 

Topographical  expedition  attacked ;  40  reported 
killed,  April,  1882. 

.Annexation  of  the  province  Mzab  to  Algeria  an- 
nounced, Dec.  1882. 

Submission  of  insurgents  announced  June  13, 
1883^ 

Govermnenl. — A  civil  governor-general  at  present 
administers  the  government  of  Algeria,  which  is 
now  regarded  as  a  detached  part  of  France  rather 
than  as  a  colony.  A  small  extent  of  territory  in 
the  Sahara  is  still  administered  by  the  military 
authorities,  represented  by  tbe  commandant  of  the 
19th  Army  Corps.  The  present  governor-general 
is  M.  Louis  Tirman,  appointed  Not.  26, 1881. 

Tbe  French  Chambers  bave  alone  the  right  of 


decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  gov- 
ernor-general is  assisted  by  a  council,  whose 
function  is  purely  consultative.  A  superior  coun- 
cil, meeting  once  a  year,  to  which  delegates  are 
sent  by  each  of  the  provincial-general  councils, 
IB  charged  with  tbe  duty  of  discussing  and  voting 
the  colonial  budget.  Each  department  sen£ 
one  senator  and  two  deputies  to  tbe  National  -Ab- 
sembly. 

and  Population. — The  boundaries  of  Algeria 


nhabit  it  and  hold  themselves  unconquered. 
The  colony  is  divided  ofBcially  into  three  depart- 
ments, consisting  as  a  whole  of  tbe  "Territoire  civil," 
and  a  "  Territoire  de  commandement."  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  de- 


partmenta  of  Algeria,  nccording  to  the  returns  of 
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To  this  must  be  added  what  is  designated  the 
Algerian  Sahara,  of  iodeflnite  extent,  but  estimated 
at  350,000  square  kilometres,  or  136,000  square  miles, 
and  with  a  population  vaguel;  estimated  at  50,000. 
7he  civil  territory  is  constantly  increased  !□  area 
by  taking  in  sections  of  the  miiitary  territory.  Of 
the  popolation  in  1886,  2,014,013  were  males,  and 
1,791,671  females.  In  1884  the  marriages  among 
whites  were  3,543,  the  births  15,618,  and  deaths  13,- 
123 — showing  an  exoess  of  2,496  births  over  deaths. 
Id  1S86,  of  the  total  population,  there  were  26,972 
<tt  French  origin  or  naturaiization,  43,182  natural- 
ized Jews,  3,^2,849  French  indigenous  subjects, 
4,344  Tunisians,  18,194  Moroccans,  and  217,386  for- 
eigners^—Bpaniards,  Italians,  Anglo-Maltese,  Ger- 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  74,792 
in  1886;  Oran,  67,681,'  Constantine,  44,960;  BOne,  29,- 
640;  Tlemcen,  28,204;  PhUIppeville,  22,177;  Blidah, 
24^;  Sidibei-AbUa,  21/196. 

OriiTM.— Before  the  assiie  courts  in  1886,  673  per- 
sona were  convicted  of  crime ;  before  the  correc- 
tional tribunals  12,408  (4,122  to  fines) ;  before  the 
police  courts,  69,981  (60,766  t«  fines).  For  the  main- 
tenance of  order  there  are  1,200  gendarmes,  79  police 
oofBmissaires,  691  police  agents,  316  maires,  2,474 
police  officials  of  various  kinds,  and  892  custom- 
nouge  officers. 

Firtanee. — The  receipts  of  the  government  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  indirect  taxes,  licenses,  and  cus- 
toms duties  on  Imports.  The  natives  pa;  only  di- 
rect taxes.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  army  is 
not  included  in  the  budget ;  a  proportion  of  the 
«ums  spent  on  public  works  also  is  paid  by  the 
state.  For  1888  the  expenses  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Algeria  were  set  down  at  43,602,867  francs ; 
for  military  services,  63,3(^,488;  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  26,668,7^  francs j  total  expenses,  123,614,- 
173  francs,  including  2,816,000  francs  for  "coloniza- 
tion." The  revenue  for  the  same  year  from  all 
sources  was  given  as  44,034,066  francs.  The  actual 
revenue  was  36,936,300  francs.  The  budget  for 
1890  estimated  the  expenditure  at  42,915,917  francs, 
and  revenue  at  44,432,192  francs.  A  special  return 
flhows  tliat  in  the  period  1830-88  the  total  expendi- 
ture in  Algeria  has  been  5,018,066,462  francs,  and 
the  total  receipts  1,266,041,004  francs — showing  an 
excess  of  expenditure  of  3,785,684,255  francs,  or  over 
151  millions  sterling ;  this  excess  being  almost  en- 
tirely for  military  services.  The  total  expenditure 
on  colonization  has  been  144,205,504  francs. 

Dt/enee.—The  miiitary  force  in  Algeria  consti- 
tutes the  19th  Army  Corps ;  in  time  of  war  it  can 
be  divided  into  two.  It  consists  of  53  battalions 
ef  infantry,  62  sguadronB  of  cavalry,  16  batteries  of 
Artillery,  and  a  due  proportion  of  other  subsidiary 
branches— in  all,  about  54,000  men  and  16,000  horses. 
The  strictly  local  forces  consist  of  four  regiments 
of  "Zouaves,"  three  regiments  of  "Tirailleurs  indi- 
genes," three  battalions  of  "Infanterie  UgSre  d'Af- 
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rique,"  and  two  foreign  legions.  Of  these  the  Tirail- 
leurs or  Turcos  only  are  native.  There  are  also 
three  regiments  of  Bpahis,  corresponding  closely  to 
the  Indian  irregular  cavalry. 

Indritlry, — The  bulk  of  the  population  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  — 3,089,224,  187,033  of  whom 
were  Europeans,  in  1887.  About  20,000,000  hectares 
(2.47  acres}  are  colonized  by  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Of  this  area  4/)14,9S0  hectares  were  under 
cultivation  in  1887;  undercereals,  2,803,224 hectares, ' 
chiefly  wheat,  barley  and  oats;  the  area  under 
vines  (1H87)  70,041  hectares,  the  produce  being  1,- 
605,995  hectolitres  of  wine.  Of  olives  the  crops  in 
1876  weighed  64,761,000  lbs. ;  the  oil  manufactured 
was  9,034,652  gallons.  About  11,000  hectares  were 
under  tobacco  in  1887,  the  yield  being  6,631,946 
metric  quintus.  There  are  five  million  acres  under 
forest,  but  the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  is  small. 
In  1887  there  were  1,198,167  cattle,  9,367,774  sheep, 
4,666,119  goats,  the  bulk  belonging  to  natives. 
Of  the  total  animal  stock,  16,498^19  belong  to  na- 
tives, and  687,251  to  Europeans. 

In  1886  there  were  engaged  in  mining  2,666  work- 
ers; 432,671  tons  of  iron  ore,  value  3,6M,028  francs, 
were  extracted  and  exported,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  Of  other  ores  the  extraction  was ;  661  tons 
of  silver  and  lead,  10,343  of  copper,  6,299  of  zinc, 
and  67  of  mercury,  ail  worth  730,400  francs ;  29,600 
tons  of  other  ores  than  iron  ore  were  exported. 
Salt  was  extracted  to  the  amount  of  36,364  tons. 

Commerce.— The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of 
France,  is  divided  into  general  (total  imports  and 
exports)  and  special  (imports  for  home  use  and  ex- 
ports of  home  produce).  The  latter  was  as  follows, 
1886  (in  francs) : 
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The  principal  exporte  to  Prance  in  I8S8  were — 
cerealB,  32,003,326  franca;  wines,  42,928,446  france; 
animals,  34,047,699  francs ;  wool,  20,914,706  franca. 
The  chief  impofta  from  France  were^ — cotton  goods, 
26,048,5^  Iraucs;  leather  goods,  14,SS2,790  francs; 
metal  goods,  8,426,079  francs ;  haberdashery,  7^8,280 
francs.  The  aubjofned  statement  ahows  the  com- 
merce of  Aleeria  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
.  each  of  the  five  years  1884  to  1888; 


OrU.  1881 


1887 


The  most  important  articles  of  export  to  Great 
Britain  in  1888  were— esparto  and  other  flbers,  for 
making  paper,  of  the  vatne  of  449,7811.  (including 
rags) ;  iron  ore,  of  the  value  of  72,fl39(. ;  copper  ore, 
1I,B18J. ;  and  lead  ore,  8,491i. ;  barley,  22,265;.  (82,0&6i. 
1887).  The  Bntisti  imports  consi at  principally  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  coal;  the  former  of^tbe  value  of 
163,9471.,  and  the  latter  of  83,469i.,  in  the  year  1888. 

Shipping  and  Commumeatiom.-~In  1888  8,727  ves- 
sels, ol  2,172,048  tons,  entered  Algerian  porta  from 
abroad,  and  3,327,  of  1,974,721  tons,  cleared ;  of  these 
1,566  vessels  (1,227,075  tons)  went  to  France.  There 
is  also  a  very  large  coasting  trade.  On  Jan,  1, 
1888,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of 
106  vessels,  of  4,550  tons,  mostly  coasters,  besides 
many  small  Gshing  vessels. 

In  1889  there  were  1,600  English  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic  in  Algeria.  The  total  receipts  in 
1887  amounted  to  21/)69,098  francs,  including  the 
Tunisian  extension. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria,  including  branches  into 
Tunis,  consisted  in  18^  of  7,000  mi^  of  line,  and 
16,000  miles  of  wire,  with  279  offices.  The  "  r^seau 
alg^ro-tunisien  "  of  tel^raphs  is  worked  by  a  pri- 
vate company  subventioned  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

For  information  concerning  currencv,  religion, 
education,  weights  and  measures  and  judiciary 
system,  see  Chose  topics  la  these  Keviaions  and  Ad- 

ALGIERS,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  laid 
out  as  a  village  in  1815,  but  dates  its  growth  from 
the  building  of  the  dry-docks  in  1646.  In  1852  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  grew  rapidly  until 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  during  which 
it  suffered  severely.  It  was  made  a  ward  of  the 
city  of  ^■ew  Orleans  in  1870.  It  has  iron-works, 
ship-yards,  dry-docks  and  machine  and  boiler  shops. 
It  is  connected  with  the  city  proper  by  steam  ferry- 

ALGIN,  a  substance  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  C.  C. 
Stanford,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  procured  from  certain 
species  of  seaweed — notably  thoa©  belonging  to  the 
genua  Laminaria.  In  the  soluble  form  Algin  is  a 
viscous    gum,  drying   up  to  a  transparent,  elastic 

Jim.  It  is  used  as  a  dressing  for  textile  fabrics. 
t  has  been  found  to  go  further  and  do  more  work 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  gums,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  easily  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 
Algin    also     makes   an     excellent    thickening    for 

ALGONA,  capital  of  Eossuth  county,  Iowa,  is  a 
village  about  fifty-two  miles  from  Mason  City,  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  situated 
on  the  eastern  division  of  the  Des  Moines  River. 

ALGONQUIN,  111.,  a  post-village  of  McHenry 
county,  has  a  pleasant  position  on  the  Fox  Kiver, 
forty-eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  one  of  the 
Chicago  A  Northweatem  Railrmd  stations. 


ALGONQUINB,  or  Aloonkins,  the  moat  promi- 
nent of  the  three  aboriginal  races  that  occupied  the 
great  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  Algonquin  tribes  occupied 
all  the  coast  region  from  the  north-eastent  limit  to 
the  James  River  in  Virginia,  and  nearly  as  far 
westward  as  the  Rocky  mountains.  At  present  the 
name  is  applied  to  a  remnant  of  an  Indian  people  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

ALGUAZIL,  the  genera]  name  applied  in  Spain 
to  officers  intruated  with  the  execution  oC  juatiee. 

ALHAGI  ia  an  Arabic  name  for  a  genus  of  trees 
from  which  manna  exudes. 

ALHAURIS-EL-GRANDE(<ii-ow-rfen-f(-Grcn<f^), 
is  a  Spanish  town  in  Andaluaia,  near  Malaga.  It 
la  noted  for  its  beautiful  parks,  its  numerous  fount- 
ains and  the  ruina  of  an  ancient  Roman  t^ueduot 
and  of  a  Moorish  fortification.   In  its  mountains  are 


of  another,  unless  naturalized,  is  an  alien.        

prehensive  article  oa  this  subject  may  be  found  la 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  574, 

ALIMA,  a  tributary  of  the  Congo,  It  rises  in  the 
neightwrhood  of  the  Ogowe  Bpringa  and  flows  west. 
Its  course  was  traced  by  Ballo;  in  1878,  and  De 
Brazza  founded  two  stations  on  its  banks.  It  is 
navigable  for  steamers  for  some  distance. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  a  name  given  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  It  ei- 
tends  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  having  in  man 
an  average  length  of  about  thirty  feet. 

ALIMONY,  the  allowance  which  a  married 
woman  is  entitled  to  receive  from  her  husband's  es- 
tate after  separation  or  divorce,  or  during  a  suit 
for  the  same.  An  article  under  this  topic  may  be 
found  in  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  576. 

ALIQUOT  PART,  one  quantity  or  number  la  said 
to  be  an  aliquot  part  of  another  when  it  is  con- 
tained In  that  other  an  exact  number  of  times  with- 
out a  remainder.  , 

ALI8MACE.*;.  small  order  of  monocotyledon oua 


plants,  containing  about  ten  widely   distributed 
genera  of   herbaceous   plants,  usually  ( 
water  or  floating. 


7  growmg  1 


ALIWAL,  a  Punjab  viUage  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the 
British  under  Sir  Henry  Smith  and  the  Sikh  forces, 
June  28. 1846. 

ALKAHEST,  the  universal  solvent  of  thealchem- 

ALIZARINE,  a  red  coloring  matter  extensively 
used  as  a  dye  stuff,  was  discovered  by  Roblquet 
and  Colin  in  1824.  From  the  root  of  the  madder 
plant,  Riibia  linclorum,  digested  with  alcohol  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  obtained  a  black 
mass  to  which  tney  gave  the  name  "  charbon  de 
garance ;"  which,  being  heated,  yielded  an  alizarine 
sublimate  In  long  netSle-shaped  crystals  of  a  brill- 
iant red  color.  The  discovery  ol  this  coloring 
principle  gave  to  madder  its  great  commercial  im- 
portance and  value.  Alizarine  is  now,  however, 
produced  on  a  large  scale  by  artificial  chemical 
means  from  anthracene,  a  product  of  the  distllla* 
atlon  of  coal-tar. 

ALKALIMETRY,  the  process  of  determining  bj 
the  use  ol  an  alkalimeter  the  strength  of  alkalies 
and  acids.  The  same  Instrument  has  recently  been 
employed  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  silver,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  emiiloyed  by  the  assayers  of  the 
mint  and  other  metalliirgic  chemists.  Thia  mode 
of  analysis,  being  very  simple,  is  everj  day  becom- 
ing of  more  importance,  and  has  given  rise  to  a 
new  department  of  analytical  chemistrj  designated 
volwnetric  analyiit. 
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ALKALOIDS  ate  an  important  class  of  sub- 
atances  discovered  by  modern  chemistry.  They 
are  of  two  classes,  natural  and  artiflcial.  The  nat- 
aral  alkaloids  are  found  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
are  sometimes  designated  organic  hases.  Those 
obtained  from  plants  are  likewise  called  vegetable 
alkalies.  They  are  composed  essentially  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  andnitrogen.  The  greater  number  also 
cunlain  oxygen,  Tne  alkaloids  liave  generally  an 
energetic  action  on  the  animal  system,  and  hence 
are  uft«n  used  in  small  doses  as  medicine,  while  in 
comparatively  targe  doses  they  are  powerful  poi- 
Hons.  They  have,  in  a  low  degree,  the  characteristic 
alkaline  effect  on  vegetable  colors,  and  have  usu- 
ally a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  form  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  found.  The 
aitificial  alkaloids  are  those  organic  bases  which 
are  not  found  in  any  known  plant  or  animal,  but 
of  which  the  late  researches  of  chemists  have  con- 
trived to  form  a  large  number.    An  article  on  alka- 


in  Saltcoats,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Sent.  211, 1810. 
an  early  age  he  entered  a  counting-house  in  Green- 
ock, and  at  14  sailed  for  ('anada,  whpre  he  «as  for 
three  years  a  clerk  in  a  dry -goods  store  at  Montreal 
and  subsequently  in  the  shipping-house  of  James 
Miller.     He  aided  in  suppressing  i  he  rebellion  of 

1837,  and  rose  to  a  captaincy.    .Mr.  Miller  died  in 

1838,  and  Allan,  with  a  partner,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness under  the  firm-name  of  Edmonston  A  Allan, 
This  firm  built  the  screw-steamers  Canadian  &nd 
the  Indian,  which  the  British  government  used  in 
the  Crimean  war;  and,  with  these  and  the  Xorlh 
American  and  Angto-Sa^on,  the  Allan  line  of  roval 
mail  steamships  was  established  in  1SS6.  Mr.  Allan 
was  connected  with  numerous  mining,  railroad  and 
telegraph  enterprises,  and  in  1871  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
Canadian  and  British  commerce.     He  died  of  heart 


iburgl, 

ALLAN,  John,  American  soldier,  born  at  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Jan,  13,  174(1.  He 
emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1741),  and  was  brought 
np  as  a  farmer.    In  1770  he  went  into  politics,  occu- 

Sied  several  local  offices,  and  gained  a  decided  in- 
uence  over  the  Indians.  In  1777  Honf^ress  gave 
him  a  colonel's  commission,  and  with  his  Indians 
he  protected  the  exposed  line  of  the  northeastern 
frontier.  The  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  offered  a 
price  for  his  arrest;  his  house  was  burned  and  his 
wife  thrown  into  prison.  In  compensation  for  the 
losses  be  had  sustained  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment gave  him  22,000  acres  of  land,  and  Con- 
gress granted  him  2,000  acres  in  Ohio,  He  died  in 
Lnbec,  Me.,  Feb,  7, 18(6, 

ALLAN,  John,  American  antiquarian,  born  in 
KUbirnie,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  26,  1777.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  until  17tl4,  when  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  secured  employment  as  a  book-keeper. 
Later  he  became  a  commission  agent  and  collector 
of  house  rents,  through  which  he  accumulated  a 
moderate  amount  of  wealth.  At  17  Vandewater 
street.New  York,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
he  collected  old  books,  pictures,  autographs  and  all 
rare  and  carious  articles  attractive  to  the  anti- 
qoary.  Mr.  Allan's  collection  was  sold  at  auction 
for  $37,689.28    He  died  Nov.  19. 186,1. 

ALLANTOIN,  a  colorless  crystalline  matter  oc- 
curring in  the  allantoiB  of  the  oow;  also  produced 
by  boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and  water. 

ALLANTOIS,  a  sao-Uke  fcetal  membrane  formed 
in  the  embryos  of  reptiles,  birds  and  mam- 
mals, as  an  outgrowth  from  the  posterior  end 
of  the  alimentary  tract,  just  in  front  of  the  anus. 
It  never  really  ooours  in  animals  lower  than  re^v- 


tiles,  though  represented  to  some  extent  in  the 
fish  Lepidoniren  and  in  the  amphibia  by  a  urinary 
bladder.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XV,  p.  369. 

ALLARI>,  Jeas  Fbanvois,  was  barn  in  Franco  in 
1785,  and  died  Jan,  23,183!).  In  181G  be  was  adju- 
tant to  Marshal£rune,after  whose  assassination  he 
(juitted  France.  He  entered  the  service  of  Abbas- 
Slirza  of  Persia,  and  went  to  Lahore  in  1820.  He 
was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Sikh  army,  which 
he  organized  and  trained  in  the  European  modes  of 
warfare.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  received 
with  distinction,  and  in  IH33  was  made  cbargi 
d' ajftiirei  in  I^ahore.  He  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Runjeet  Hingh  with  the 
Afffhans. 

AI.LATOONA,  Bartow  county.  Ga.,  is  a  station 
on  [he  Weslern  &  Atlantic  Kailroad,  forty  miles 
from  Atlanta. 

ALLKGAN,  county  seat,  a  village  of  Michigan,  on 
the  Kalamazoo  Kiver,  160  miles  west  of  Detroit,  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  trade  in  luml>er. 

ALLEGIIANV,  or  Alleoasy,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  (Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Itoman  Catholic  college  and  Franciscan  convent. 

ALLEGHANY  COLLEGE.  See  Colleges,  in 
these  He  visions  and  Additions. 

ALLEGHENY,  or  Alleouany,  an  important 
manufacturing  city  of  Pennsylvania,,  situated  on 
the  Allegheny  River,  opposite  Pittsburg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  bv  six  bridges.  It  is  tne  terminus 
of  important  railway  lines,  and  has  numerous  ptil)- 
lic  institutions  of  importance,  such  as  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  (Pres- 
byterian) Theological  Seminary.  There  are  three 
theological  schools,  an  astronomical  observatory, 
three  national  banks,  about  fifty  churches,  a  col- 
lege for  colored  persons,  several  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  a  city  park  of  100  acres. 
It  has  numerous  factories,  including  rolling-mills  for 
iron,  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  foundries,  breweries, 
a  blast  furnace,  a  steel  factot^,  and  locomotive 
works.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  the 
business  men  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  many  respects  is 
really  a  suburb  of  that  cit^',  although  it  has  a  sepa- 
rate municipal  organization.  Nearly  half  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Germans,  Population  (in  18'JO), 
104,i(B7.     See  Britannica,  Vol,  XIX,  p.  151. 

ALLEGHANY  SPKING  is  a. post-village  of  Vir- 
ginia,  in  Montgomery  county,  about  eighty  miles  W. 
of  Lynchburg.  U  ts  noted  for  its  springe  of  saline 
water,  and    is    much  frequented    as    a   summer 

ALLEGRETTO,  in  music,  is  the  diminutive  of  Al- 
legro, denoting  that  the  time  is  slower  than  that  of 
AAtegro. 

ALLEGRO,  the  fourth  of  the  five  principal  de- 
grees of  movement  in  music,  implying  that  the 
piece  is  to  tie  performed  in  a  lively  style.  It  is  often 
modified  by  other  terms. 

ALLEMANDA  is  a  (ierman  national  dance  in 
various  kinds  of  waltz  tempo.  The  name  has  also 
been  applied  to  an  orchestral  composition  in  glow 
measured  time,  not  for  dancing. 

ALLEN,  Edward  P.,  American  Congressman,  bom 
in  Sharon.  Washtenaw  county,  Mich,,  Oct..2H,  1839. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  State  normal  school  in 
1804,  Caught  for  three  months  in  the  Union  school  at 
Vassar,  Mich.,  and  then  enlisted  in  the  29th  Michigan 
infantry.  He  aerved  one  year,  when  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  with  his  regiment  as  cap- 
tain. He  studied  law  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  waa 
admitted  to  practice  in  18(i7.  He  was  elected  alder- 
man of  Ypsilanti  in  1872,  and  again  In  1874;  mayor 
of  the  city  in  1880,  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Washtenaw  county  in  1872.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  legislature  in  1876,  and  again  In 
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Kan  in  11*82-85.  He  was  elected  as  a  Hepubli  _  ... 
the  Fiftieth  Oougress,  and  again  to  the  Fiftif- 
first. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  American  aoldier,  born  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  Jan.  ]0, 1737.  He  was  made  colonel  of 
an  armed  force  known  as  "  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
raised   in  order  to  protect  holders   of    the    land 

granted  bv  New  Hampshire  which  was  claimed 
y  the  colonies  of  Hew  York  and  Kew  Hamp- 
shire; and  £160  was  offered  for  Allen's  capture 
by  Gov.  Tryoa,  of  New  York.  When  hostuities 
with  Great  Britain  began  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
■*•—  captured  Ticon- 

Crown  Point.  In 
consequence  of 
this  proof  of  pa- 
New  York  As- 
sembly resolved 
that  Allen 
should  raise  a 
regiment,  not  to 
exceed  500  men. 
,  AUen  at  the 
'   head  of  his  com- 

'  valuable  stores 
at  the  disposal 
of  tiie  Ameri- 
iTHAN  ALLEs.  cans,  and  did 

other  in\aluable  work.  He  was  captured  Sept, 
25, 1777,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  cru- 
elly treated,  but  on  May  6  of  the  following  year 
he  was  exchanged  for  Col.  Campbell.  On  RiB  re- 
turn he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Vermont 
militia,  and  he  also  received  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Continental  army.  An  at- 
tempt to  bribe  him  to  use  his  influence  in  order 
to  effect  a  union  between  Vermont  and  Canada 
was  unsuccessful.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Bur- 
lington, and  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature  and  a  special  delegate  to  Congress. 
He  •puljlished  a  history  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Kew  York  and  Vermont,  and  Reaion  the 
Only  Oracle  of  Man,  besides  seTeral  political  pam- 
phlets. His  death  occurred  la  Burlington,  Vt.,  Feh. 
13,  1789. 

ALLEN,  George,  American  educator,  born  in 
Milton,  Vt.,  Dec.  17, 1808.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  studied  law,  and  suhse- 
ouentlj  studied  theology,  and  became  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  church  at  bl.  Albans,  Vt.  Later  he  be- 
came professor  of  langnages  in  Delaware  College, 
and  then  in  the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1817  he  joined  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  and  for 
several  years  was  tlie  consular  representative  of  the 
Papal  States.  He  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  May 
:;8, 1876. 

ALLEN,  Grant,  English  author  and  naturalist, 
born  in  Kingston,  Canada,  Feb.  24,  1848.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1871,  and  became  professor 
of  logic  and  philosophy  at  Queen's  College,  Spanish 
Town,  Jamaica,  in  1874.  Three  years  later  ne  re- 
moved to  England,  where  his  attractive  scientific 
articles  constantly  appear  in  Tlif  Forlnightl;/,  Con- 
Irmporanj,  and  WeatminMer  reviews,  and  various 
magazines.  His  published  works  are;  Phyeiolom- 
raljEithflke{\H77);  The  Color  5fna«(1879);  Anglo- 
Saxon  Britain  <1880);  Viffnetlei form  A'a(u«  (1881); 


Ul  at  Largt(18Sl);aTtd  Colin  Clout' I  Calendar  (1882). 
He  writes  under  the  pen-names  of  J.  Arbuthnot 
Wilson  and  Cecil  Power. 

ALLEN,  HAhaiBON,  American  physician,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  17,  1841.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  entered  the  U.  S.  army  in  18ti2  as  surgeon, 
reaignin, """'  '" ...-:.----.•-->- ^  -.    . 

ologyin.    .   .  .....   .._.^ „. 

anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  dental 
college,  and  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia  hospital. 
He  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  various 
medical  journals,  and  he  has  published  OufJ/io'C'i/ 
Comparatiet  Anatomy  and  Medieal  Zoology  (1867j; 
Sludiet  in  Ibe  Facial  Region  (1874),  and  An  Analysis 
of  The  Life  Form  in  Arl  (1876). 

ALLEN,  Hehan,  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Poultney,  Vt.,  Feb.  23, 1779.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1796,  and  then  studied  law; 
subsequently  he  was  sheriff  of  Chittenden  county, 
Vt.,  chief-justice  of  the  county  court,  a  meml>er  of 
the  legislature,  U,  S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Vermont,  and  from  1823  to  1827  minister  to  Chili. 
Mr.  Allen  was  president  of  the  Burlington  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank  from  1830  to  1836.  He 
died  in  Higheate,  VI.,  April  9,  1852. 

ALLKN',  Henhv  Watkins,  American  soldier  and 
statesman,  born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Va., 
April  29,  1820.  He  fought  in  the  Texan  war  against 
Mexico,  and  in  the  civil  war  as  a  confederate  <uil- 
onei,  always  acquitting  himself  honorably.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  lBt;i 
was  made  governor  of  Louisiana.  He  died  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  April  25, 1866. 

ALLEN,  IttA,  American  soldier,  born  in  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  April  21,  1761.  He  was  associated  wilh  hta 
brother,  Ethan  Allen,  in  the  dis|)ute  between  Kew 
Hampshire  and  New  York  over  the  land  grants- 
and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  inclined 
to  be  a  loyalist,  but  soon  decided  to  serve  in  the 
American  army,  became  colonel  of  the  militia,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  From  1776 
to  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legisla- 
ture, and  later  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Vermont,  the  first  secretary  of  the  State,  then  treas- 
urer, and  surveyor-general.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
leaders  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, giving  considerable  land,  labor.and  money 
to  that  institution.  While  on  a  trip  to  France  to 
purchase  arms  for  the  State  of  Vermont  he  was 
seized  by  the  English  and  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  furnishing  the  Irish  rebels  with  arms, 
and  not  until  after  eight  years  of  litigation  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  was  be  acquitted.  He  was  the 
author  of  The  Nalaral  and  Folitieal  History  of  Ver- 
mont and  oi  Slatementt  Appended  to  the  Olive  Branch. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Jan.  7, 1814. 

ALLEN,  Joel  Asaph,  American  naturalist, born 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  19, 1838.  He  studied  at 
Wilbraham  Academy,  then  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  under  Agassiz,  and  was  with  him  on 
the  expedition  to  Brazil  in  1865.  He  accompanied 
scientific  exploring  parties  to  Florida  and  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  expe- 
dition sent  out  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
1873.  He  became  assistant  in  ornithology  at  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge  in 
1870,  one  year  later  receiving  the  Humboldt  schol- 
arship, and  since  1885  has  l)een  connected  with  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York. 
He  is  a  memljer  of  several  scientific  societies,  and 
has  written  numerous  reports  and  scientific  papers. 
Since  1886  he  has  had  charge  of  "  The  Auk,"  a  journal 
of  ornithology  published  quarterly, 
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1S46.  lie  lived  at  or  near  hia  native  town,  edu- 
cating himself  as  best  be  could  until  the  KpHng  vf 
1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  12Sth  Indiana  infantry 
and  served  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  until  mus- 
tered out  in  I8<i5.  He  then  removed  to  Kochesler, 
Minn.,  and  entered  the  ofBce  of  Judf^e  Wilson  as  a 
student  at  law,  Bub£e<iuentl^  graduating  from  the 
law  scliool  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mieh.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1869,  and  in  1870  removed  to  Oljmpia, 
Washington  Territory,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  hia  profeBBion.  Within  a  Iwetvemontn  his 
practice  grew  to  unprecedented  dimensions  forone 
so  young,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  lawyer  of  great 
promise  and  an  orator  of  unusual  force  and  ability. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  United  States  attorney 
for  Washington  Territory — a  position  which  he  held 
for  more  than  ten  years.  In  1887  he  was  elected  lo 
Congress,  and  in  1889  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  new  and  vigorous  State  of  Washington  in  the 
U.  a  Senate. 

ALLEN,  JoHM  M,,  American  Congressman,  born 
In  Tishomingo  county.  Miss,,  July  8, 1847.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education  up  to  the  time 
ot  his  enlistment  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  which 
he  served  throueh  the  war.  He  then  studied  at 
the  law  school  ot  the  Cumberland  University,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Univer^sity  of  Mississippi,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  In  1875  he  was  made 
district  attorney  for  the  First  Judicial  District  of 
Mississippi,  retiring  four  years  later.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-ninth,  Hftieth  and  Fifty-first 
Congresses  as  a  Democrat. 

ALLEN,  KicuARi),  a  Methodist  minister,  and  first 
bishop  of  the  African  M,  E.  Zion  Church,  was  or- 
dained by  Francis  Ashury  in  1799:  became  bishop 
inlS2D,  anddied  in  181)1. 

ALLEN,  WiLLUM,  an  American  author  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  2.  17H4. 
He  became  a  minister  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1817,  and  Bowdoin  College  In  1820.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  bis  best  known  vork  being  his 
American  Biographical  and  Hietoricat  IXctioiiani. 
He  died  July  16,  i8«8. 

ALLEN,  William,  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Edenton,  N.  C,  in  ISOfi.  He  studied  at  Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. academy, entered  the  law  office  of  Judge 
Scott,  and  later  that  of  Col.  King,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1827.  When  Allen  was  twenty- 
four  years  ot  age  he  gained  a  wide  reputation  by 
successfully  defending  a  client  charged  with  mur- 
der, and  in  consequence  of  his  brilliant  pleading 
received  the  nomination  and  election  to  the  Twenty- 
third  Congress  in  1832.  He  was  the  voungest  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  in  1837  took  his  seat  in  the 
ijenate  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  U.  S.  sena- 
tor. He  was  reelected  in  1843,  and  in  I84H  refused 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Ohio  in  1873,  and  was  a  candidate 
again  in  1875.  but  was  defeated  by  R.  B.  Hayes, 
afterward  U.  8.  President.    He  died  July  11,  1879. 

ALL.EN,  William,  cardinal,  was  born  at  Rossall, 
Lancashire,  England,  in  1532,  He  was  elected  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1560,  and  although  a 
Catholic  retainea  this  office  until  15fl0.  The  follow- 
ing year  be  sought  refuge  in  Flanders.  He  re- 
ceived priest's  orders  at  Mechlin,  founded  the 
English  college  at  Douay  in  16«H,  and  in  1587 
was  created  cardinal,  during  his  fourth  visit  to 
Rome.  He  possessed  intellectual  and  moral  gifts 
of  a  high  order,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  was  the 
unrivaled  leader  of  his  co- religionists.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  the  religious  and  political  con- 
troversies of  his  time.    Died  at  Rome,  Oct.  16, 1594. 

ALLEN,  WiLLiAW  FR*!(crs,  American  educator, 
born  in  Nortbborough.  Maw.,  Sept.  6,  ItlifO.    He  was 


graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1851,  liecame  in- 
structor in  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  in 
I8(i7,  and  later  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.    lie  published  a  number  of  lext-l>ooks. 

ALLEN,  WiM.iAM  Hksbv,  an  American  educator, 
was  born  in  Readfield,  Me.,  March  27, 1808.  He  was 
successively  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Cazenovia  Methodist  Seminary,  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Dickinson  College,  of  philoso- 
phy and  English  literature  in  the  same  college, 
president  of  Girard  College,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  College,  and  again  of  Girard,  for  which 
he  wrote  hia  Manual  nf  Devotion.  In  1872  he  liecaine 
president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  died 
Aug,  29,  1882. 

ALLENTOWN,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  county 
seat  of  Lehigh  county,  situated  on  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  I.ehigh  River,  Is  an  important  center  of  truns- 
portatiou  between  the  anthracite  coal  region  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Immense  quantities 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  pass  through  this  city,  and  ex- 
tensive blHst  furnaces,  rolling-mills  and  iron  works 
are  in  constant  operation.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous tanneries,  machine  shops,  tube  works,  shoe 
manufactories,  firebrick  works,  and  woolen  and 
other  mills.  Altentown  contains  a  prison  which 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  a  handsome 
court  house,  and  is  the  seat  of  Muhienlierg  College 
And  of  Aliontown  Female  College.    I'op.,  25,183. 

ALLEIi,  a  navigable  river  of  Germany,  about 
150  miles  In  length,  rises  near  Magdeburg  and 
flows  northwestward  to  the  Weser, 

ALLERTON.  Isaac,  born  about  158;i.  sailed  for 
America,  one  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  in  the  first 
voyage  of  the  }fanfloirer,  and  was  an  enlerprlsing 
member  ot  the  colony  until  1631,  when  he  had  a  dis- 
pute with  the  settlers  andremoved  to  Marble  head, 
establishing  several  .trading-stations.  He  died  in 
New  Haven  in  166!).  Allerton'g  daughter  was  the 
last  survivor  ot  the  Mai/jluver  company. 

ALl.IA,  a  small  stream  in  ancient  Latium,  which 
emptied  into  the  Tiber.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Roman  army  by  ti>e  Gauls  under  Breii- 
nusin;W7B.  c. 

ALLI.A.CE0U8  PLANTS  are  primarily  those  of 
the  genus  Allium  (onion, leek,  garlic,  etc),  or  others 
nearly  allied  to  it.  The  lerin  is  usually  employed 
to  denote  the  peculiar  odor  and  taste  ot  all  mem- 
bers of  that  genus, 

ALLIANCE,  a  village  of  Ohio,  in  Stark  county, 
on  the  Mahoning  River,  about  tltly-aeven  miles  from 
Cleveland  and  eighty-three  miles  from  Pittsburg, 

ALLIBONE,  Hamukl  Austin,  American  author, 
born  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  April  17. 1816.  While  in 
the  mercantile  business  he  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits and  prepared  an 
important  work  e  n- 
titled  A  rrilieal  Dic- 
tionanj  of  EiiqU»h  Lilir- 
ahire  and  jirilink  and 
Ajn^riean  Atilliort,  in 
three  volumes, contain- 
ing 46,400  authors.  He 
has  also  published  A 
flevieie  by  a  Layman  of 
a  Work  enlitlfd  "New 
Themes  for  the  ProUttant 
Clergy"  (1852);  New 
Themen  Condented 
(1853):  An  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  New  Ttgtor 

menl  (1868);    Union  Si-  .   .„_,,  .mjhoni 

bU    Companion    (1871);  "■  *!">"- aulibon.. 

Poetical  Quotittiont./rom  Chaucer  to  Tennyton  (1873);   ' 
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Worka  nf  Eminent  Writertfrom  the  tirtie  of  Pericles  lo 
thf  Prete»t  Day  (1880) ;  Explanatory  Quotatio«»  on  the 
GospeU  and  the  Act»  (1869).  He  baa  also  written  for 
numerous  periodicalB,  and  eince  1879  has  been 
librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York. 

ALLIES,  Thomas  Willum,  born  at  Bristol  in 
1813.  He  was  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Blom- 
field,  who  in  1842  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Taunton,  Oxfordshire.  Hejoinea  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic communion  in  1650,  and  published  the  Sf  of 
St.  Peter,  In  which  he  accounted  for  hie  conversion. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  priestly  office  by  his 
marriaeei  and  subsequently  oecame  secretary  to 
the  Catnolic  Schools  Committee.  He  publislied  a 
Dumber  of  controversial  works. 

ALLIGATOR  PEAR.  See  Custabd  Apple,  Bri- 
tannica,  vol.  VI,  p.  729 ;  also  Avocado  Peab  in  Ameri- 
can Additions  and  Revisions. 

ALLIGATION,  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  "  to 
bind  together,"  is  a  rule  of  arithmetic  relating  to 
the  solution  of  questions  concerning  the  compound- 
ing or  mixing  of  different  ingredients  or  ingredi- 
ents of  different  qualities  or  values. 

ALLINGHAM,  William,  a  popular  poet  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  born  at  Ballyshannon  in  Ireland,  in 
1828.  While  a  commissioner  of  taNes  in  Ix)ndon. 
be  contributed  to  the  "Athena>um,"  "Household 
Words,"  and  other  journals.  In  1847  he  succeeded 
Froude  as  editor  of  "Frazer's  Magazine."  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  in  1850;  in  1855  Day  and 
Jfight  Songa,  illustrated  by  Rosseiti  and  MJIIais; 
Laurence  Bloomfidd  In  Irehiiid,  a  narrative  poem  of 
contemporary  Irish  life,  in  18(W;  and,  later,  ISongt, 
Ballaih  and  Stories. 

ALLISON,  AVii.i.iAM  B.,  American  statesman, 
born  in  Ohio  in  1829,  educated  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve College.  Practiced  law  in  Ohio  until  1657, 
when  he  removed  to  Iowa.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's staff,  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Iowa  volunteers.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1862,  and  has  been  a  Representative  and  Senator 
from  that  time  until  the  present,  exce[it  between 
1871  and  1673,  when  he  declined  an  election, and  he 
has  been  an  Important  factor  in  all  the  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  during  and  since  the  civil 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Congressmen  who 
were  depended  upon  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  devisee  ways  and  means 
for  raising  the  money  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
government.  He  is  an  advocate  of  lower  rates  of 
tariff  duties,  and  a  friend  of  the  land  grant  rail- 
roads.   He  isalso  a  strong  supporter  of  theNational 

ALLIUM,  a  genus  of  Liliaceir:,  containing  about 
150  species.  They  are  perennial,  or  rarely  biennial, 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
or  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Some  of  the  more  common  cultivated  species  are 
the  garlic,  onion,  leek,  shallot  and  chive. 

ALLOBROGES,  a  Celtic  race  of  Gaul,  allies  of 
Hannibal  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  218  a.  c. 
They  were  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke  in  121  by 
Quintue  Fabius  Maximus,  and  from  that  time  gov- 
erned as  a  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

ALLOCUTION.  In  the  language  of  the  Vatican 
it  denotes  the  address  delivered  by  the  pope  at  the 
College  of  Cardinals  on  any  ecclesiastical  or  polit- 
ical circumstance.  When  the  Papal  court  desires  lo 
guard  a  principle  which  it  is  obliged  to  relinquish  in 
apatticular  case, or  to  reserve  aclaimfor  the  future 
wtiich  has  DO  chance  of  present  recognition,  it  makes 
use  of  this  form  of  address.  Allocutions  are  pub- 
lished by  being  affixed  to  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's. 

ALLOniUM,  Allodv,  or  Allod,  probably  from 
tba  Old  High  Germaa  alsndot,  "ealire  property," 


and  not  to  be  confused  with  the  accidentally  simi- 
lar od  and  al,  "  estate  patrimonial,"  is  a  freehold 
estate,  oiie  which  the  owner  holds  as  his  absolute 
pro|)erty,  independently  of  any  acknowledgment, 
la  rent  or  service,  to  a  superior.  It  is  thus  opposed 
to  land  held  by  a  vassal  in  feudal  tenure,  wnereiu 
the  property  was  in  the  lord,  the  usufruct  in  the 
tenant.    See  Britaniiica,  Vol.  I,  p.  087. 

ALLOMERISM,  in  chemistry  is  the  property  of 
remaining  unchanged  in  crystalline  form  wnile  the 
chemical  constituents  or  their  proportions  vary. 

ALLON,  Henry,  D,  D.,  an  English  Congregational 
minister  and  author,  was  born  Oct.  iH,  1818,  at 
Welton,  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  educated  at 
Chestnut  College,  Hertfordshire,  and  in  January, 
1884,  was  ordained  assistant  pastor  of  Union  Chapel, 
Islington,  and  in  1852  sole  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  became  eminent  In  hisdenomination,Bnd 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Oongregational  Union 
in  \S&i  and  1881.  In  addition  to  his  ministerial 
duties  he  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  and  in  I86& 
waBelectededitorofthe"Britigh  Quarterly  Review," 
a  position  which  he  still  retains.  Besides  numer- 
ous contributions  to  various  periodicals  he  has 
Kublished  the  Congregational  Pialmitt,  Memoir  of  the 
er.  J.  Sherman,  and  The  Vition  of  God,  the  latter 
being  a  volume  of  his  own  sermons  which  have  had 
an  extensive  sale.  That  his  abilities  and  merits 
are  recognized  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  action  of  Yale  College  in  conferring 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. 

ALLOPATHY,  a  name  invented  by  Hahnemann 
for  the  standard  system  ol  medical  treatment,  as 
opposed  to  Ilomceopathy. 

ALLOTMENTS.  In  England  aUotments  are 
small  plots  of  land  let  to  agricultural  laborers,  who 
cultivate  them  during  their  spare  time.  The  cus- 
tom of  letting  allotments  vanes  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  being  about  the 
average  size  of  plots.  When  wisely  applied  It 
has  been  found  to  lie  a  beneficial  system. 

ALLOTROPHY  is  the  esistence  of  the  same  sub- 
stance in  different  forms,  each  endowed  with  dif- 
ferent properties  arising,  not  from  differences  in 
their  chemical  nature,  but  in  their  molecular  ar- 
rangement. The  carbon,  as  diamond,  anAPiiiTE, 
and  charcoal  is  a  striking  example  of  allotrophy. 

ALLOWAY,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doon,  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  It  is  noted  as  the 
birth  place  of  Burns.  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
was  born  on  Jan.  23,  175S,  was  in  1880  converted 
into  a  Burns  museum.  The  "  haunted  kirk  "  is  still 
standing,  a  roofless  ruin,  and  near  by  is  the  Bums 
t. 


mixture  of  dtaluric  acid  with  alloxon. 
small,  white,  bard,  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  is 
freely  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  its  solution 
reddens  litmus. 

ALl^SAINTS'  BAY,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  Jt  has  a  fine  natural  harbor,  in 
which  the  navies  of  the  world  might  ride  at  anchor. 
Its  length  from  north,  to  south  is  37  miles,  its 
breadth  27. 

ALLSOPP,  SAstuBL  (bom  1780),  was  a  member  of 
the  brewing  establishment  of  Allsopp  &  Sons  at 
Burton-on-Trent.  He  wae  a  descendant  of  an  old 
family,  and  wae  noted  for  the  charities  of  his  public 
and  private  life.  At  his  death,  in  IS38,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  business  by  his  sons,  Charles,  James 
and  Henry.  The  latter  entered  parliament  In  1874, 
and  in  1880  was  created  a  baronet.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  firm  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age.   He  died  April  3, 1887. 

ALT.,-KOULS'  DAY.  a  festival  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  occurrint;  on  the  2d  of  November. 


A  L  L  S  P  I  C  E  —  A  L  M  0  N  D  S 


The  object  of  ft  la  to  allevi&te  the  aufferinga  of  the 
Bouls  in  purgatorj  bj  prayerB  and  almsglTinK.  It 
was  flrat  instituted  in  the  moaaater;  ot  Clugny 
in  993. 

ALLSPICE,  the  fniit  ol  EvMnia  pimenta  and  Hi. 
acrU,  also  called  pimento  and  Jamaica  pepper.  It 
is  Buppoaed   to  combine   the    flavor  ot   different 

ALLSTON.Wahhisgton,  American  painter,  born 
in  Waccamaw,  B.  C,  Nov.  B,  1779.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1800,  and  went  abroad  tu  study 
at  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  alao  at  Rome.  He  re- 
turned to  America  In  1809,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land In  1811  and  spent  eeven  years,  during  which 
time  he  produced  The 
Dead  ifan  Revived, 
Uriel  in  Iht  Sun,  and 
Jacob'»  Featl,  besides 
several  smaller  p  i  c- 
tures.  In  1818  he  re< 
moved  his  studio  to 
Boston,  where  he 
painted  Jfremiah,  The 
Witch  of  Endor,  Ma. 
nam,  Rotalie,  itadan- 
Spanith  Girl, 
"■  Spalatro'*  rition  of  the 
Bloody  ITand,  and  Jiel- 
■  ghatiar't  Feast.  He  also 
painted  portraits  o  I 
Coleridge  the  poet, 
Ben].  West,  and  one  of  himself.  He  was  also  a  man 
«f  brilliant  literary  tastes,  and  published  The  S'/lpht 
oflheSeaionaSlS);  The  Faint  King ;  The  Tu-o  Paint- 
*rs;  Monaldi  (1841)  and  I^Huret  on  Art,  and  Poemi 
<1850).  He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  9, 1843. 
ALLUVION  takes  place  where  land  is  formed  by 
the  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth  by  the  sea.  By 
the  law  ot  England,  if  the  addition  to  the  soil  is 
made  bv  imperceptible  degrees.  It  goes  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  behmd  it ;  hut  if  it  be  a  considerable 
acquisition,  suddenly  made  from  the  shore,  tlie 
ground  BO  acquired  belongs  to  the  crown.  In  Scot- 
tish law  alluvion  made  msensibly  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  property  to  which  the  addition  is 
made,  but  if  caused  by  flood  or  any  convulsion  of 
nature  the  ground  so  added  still  remains  the  prop- 
erty of  the  person  of  whose  soil  it  originally  formed 
a  part.  In  the  United  States  alluvion  signifies  the 
additions  gradually  made  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
ftnd  belones  to  the  owners  of  the  bank. 

ALLYN7  KoBERT,  an  American  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  Jan.  25, 1817. 
Ue  has  been  successively  principal  of  Wilhraham 
and  Providence  Conference  Academies,  commis- 
sioner of  public  Instruction  and  legislator  in  Rhode 
Island,  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, and  nresident  of  Wesleyan  Female  and  Mc- 
Eendree  Colleges. 

ALMA,  a  city  of  Nebraska,  county  seat  of  Harlan 
county,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Republican 
River,  IS  one  of  the  most  important  business  cen- 
ters in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

AJjMA  is  the  county  seat  of  Buffalo  county,  Wis., 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Buffalo  Rivera. 

ALMACANTAR,  a  name  for  circles  of  altitude 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  hence  for  an  astrouom- 
bsal  Instnunent  for  determining  time  and  latitude. 
It  is  also  used  for  determining  the  apparent  places 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

ALMACE'S,  a  suite  of  rooms  in  King  street,  Lon- 
don, used  for  aaeemblies,  etc.,  built  in  1766  by  Al- 
mack,  inn-keeper,  and  from  that  time  were  called 
Almack's  Rooms;— now  generally  called  Willia 
Booms  from  the  name  of  the  present  proprietor; 


but  ilie  name  Almack'a  is  chiefly  associated  with 
the  balls  that  have,  since  the  opening  of  the  rooms, 
been  held  there  under  the  management  of  a  com- 


_  _ .  inty, 

\jai.,  so  nameu  on  account  of  its  famous  quicksilver 
mines,  from  the  Spanish  Almaden,  where  were  sit- 
uated the  most  famous  quicksilver  mines  ever 
known. 

ALMAGRO  Is  a  finely  built  Spanish  city  of  New 
Castile,  containing  a  park  and  several  buildings  of 
note,  among  which  are  Latin  schools.  It  is  a  man- 
ufacturinK  place,  and  chiefly  exports  lace. 

ALMA  MATER  (tnf..  "nourlshinjj  mother")  Is  a 
name  which  has  been  given  to  a  university  In  rela- 
tion to  Its  students,  to  distinguish  it  from  inferior 


iiei)-jM^Mans['r),  second  caliph  ot  the  house  ot 
the  AbbaHsides,  reigned  762-776.  The  whole  of 
his  rule  was  cruel.  He  persecuted  the  Christians 
In  Syria  and  Egypt,  removed  the  seat  of  the  caliph- 
ate from  Kufa  to  Bagdad,  and  died  during  his  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  in  his  63rd  year. 
ALMA-TAUEMA,  Lawrence,  R.  A.,    a    distin- 

Kished  artist,isanativeof  the  Netherl a nde, having 
en  bom  at  I>rouryp,Jaii.  8, 1836,  of  a  very  ancient 
family.  In  1862  he  entered  the  academy  of  Ant- 
werp, and  subsequently  studied  under  Baron 
Henry  Leys.  He  became  a  British  subject  and  set- 
tled permanentlv  In  England  in  1873.  His  works 
are  distingnishea  for  their  careful  composition,  ac- 
curacy of  design,  and  the  beauty  and  finish  of  their 
coloring.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
few  of  the  works  embodying  the  general  charae- 
teriBtica  of  hia  art :  "Entrance  to  a  Roman  Theatre" 
(18«6) ;  "A  Roman  Amateur"  (18fiH) ;  "The  Vintage" 
(1870) ;  "The  Mummy"  (1872) ;  and  "The  Way  to  the 
Temple" — the  artistic  diploma  work  for  the  Royal 
Academy  (188.3).  In  1876  Alma-Tadema  exhibited 
a  series  of  three  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
entitled  respectively,  "Architecture,"  "Sculpture." 
and  "Painting ;"— and  at  the  same  gallery  in  1883 
there  was  a  special  exhibition  of  nis  works.  He 
has  also  executed  several  notable  works  in  por- 
traiture. He  was  elected  A.  R.  A.  In  1876,  and  he 
became  R.  A.  in  1879. 

AL^IIEDA,  a  Brazilian  town  in  the  province  of 
Espirito  Banto.  founded  in  1&80  by^  the  Jeauits.  It 
Is  situated  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Reis-Magoa. 

ALMODOVAH  del  CAMPO,  a  town  of  New  Cas- 
tile, Spain.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  silver-mining.     Population,  10,362. 

ALMOXACID  DE  TOLEDO,  Spanish  town  in  the 

Srovince  of  Toledo,  noted  as  the  place  where  King 
osej)h  defeated  tlie  Spaniards  In  1809. 
ALMONDS,  Oil  of.  A  fixed  greasy  oil  exudes 
when  almonds  are  subjected  to  pressure.  Either 
hitter  or  sweet  almonds  may  be  employed ;  the 
farmer  are  generally  used,  and  are  not  as  expensive 
as  the  sweet.  The  expressed  cake  is  valuable  In 
the  preparation  ot  the  essential  oil.  One  cwt.  of 
the  almonds  generally  yield  from  48-52  Iba.  ot  the 
fixed  oil.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  918,  and  solidi- 
fies when  reduced  to  13  F.°  It  has  no  odor.  It  is 
used  as   medicine,  and   passesaes  a  mild  laxative 


left  after  the  expreaaion  of  fixed  oil  from  the  bitter 
almonds  contains,  among,  other  matters,  a  portion 
of  two  substances,  calleaamygdalin  and  emulsion. 
When  the   cake  is  made    into  paste  with  water 
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the  synaptage  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  the  amygda- 
lin.  The  volatile  is  not  origiDall;  present  in  the 
bitter  almonds.  It  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  the 
oil  already  formed,  BO  the  pil  ia  purely  the  product 
of  the  fermentation  of  amygdalin,  100  parts  of 
which  yield  47  crude  oil.  Commercial  oil  of  the 
bitter  almond  has  a  golden  color,  but  can  be  puri- 
fied until  almost  coTorleaB.  The  crude  oil  is  very 
poisonoQB,  owing  to  the  pruesic  acid  diasolved 
therein. 

ALMOND  (d-mund),  a  genua  of  the  order  Rota- 
cem,  sub-order  AmygdaUie,  or  Drupareie,  consisting 
of  trees,  and  distineuished  by  the  wrinkled  covering 
of  the  drupe  and  by  the  young  leaves  being  con- 
duplicate  or  havins  their  sides  folded  together. 
■According  to  many  botanists  it  includes  the  peach, 
constituted  by  some  into  the  distinct  genus  Pertica, 
of  which  the  drupe  has  a  fleshy  covering  (sarco- 
carp),wbileiD  the  almond  the  drupe  is  a  dry,  fibrous 
husE  that  shrivels  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  finally 
opens  of  its  own  accord.  The  almond  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  is  a  native  of  the  East 
and  of  Africa,  but  has  now  become  completely  wild 
in  the  entire  south  of  Europe.    It  appears  to  have 


duced  into  Britain  before  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  as  a  fruit  tree,  hut  it  is  only  in  the  most 
favored  situations  of  the  south  of  England  that  it 
ever  produces  good  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  almond 
tree  is  of  a  reddish  color  snd  hard ;  it  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  valued  on  account 
of  the  kernel  of  its  fruit.  Almonds  are  of  two 
kinds,  sweet  and  bitter.  The  bitter  appear  to  be 
the  original  kind,  and  the  sweet  a  variety  improved 
by  cultivation.  Large  quantities  of  almonds  are 
annually  imported  into  Britain  and  America  from 
France,  Spain, Italy  and  the  Levant.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  I.  p.  594. 

ALMONTE,  Juan  Nepomuceso  (al-mad-n-te), 
Mexican  statesman,  born  in  Valadolid,  Me-^ico, 
1804.  He  received  his  education  in  the  United 
States,  and  returned  to  Mexico  to  enter  upon  a 
military  career.  He  served  in  the  Texan  campaign, 
and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  fan  Jacmto 
He  also  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista, 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  Churubusco.  He  held  several 
important  political  offices,  among  them  being  secre- 
tary of  state,  minister  at  Washington,  first  minister 
of  war,  and  minister  to  Paris,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  triumvirate  to  whom  the  French  in- 
trusted the  management  of  aiTairs  in  >Ie:tico. 
Maximilian  appointed  him  lieutenant  of  the  empire 
'ri  April,  IS64,  and  shortly  after  marshal  of  the  em- 


ALMORA,    the   principal  town    of    the  British 

district  of  Kumaun,  Northwest  Provinces  of  India, 
It  was  an  important  center  in  the  Gurkha  war  of 
1815,  It  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  of  the 
Himalayas.  5,337  feet  above  the  sea.     Pop,,  8,000, 

ALMSHOUSES,  termed  poorhouses  in  Scotland 
and  workhouses  in  England.  They  are  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  poor.  In  London 
almshouses  were  established  in  the  reign  of  Willi  am 
and  Mary,  and  in  Ireland  in  1838.  Oompulsorv 
labor  tor  all  paupers  able  to  work  was  introduced 
in  1600.  In  the  United  States  almshouses  are  main- 
tained by  municipal  or  county  authorities,  and  town 
farms  are  attached  in  several  States.  BlackwelJ's 
Island  in  Sew  York,  Tewkabury  and  Deer  Island 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Philadelphia  County  Alms- 
house in  Pennsylvania,  are  among  the  celebrated 
institutions  of  this  character. 


ALMTJNECAR,  a  Mediterranean  seaport  town  in 
Andalusia,  Spain.  Its  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
fruit  and  cotton, 

ALMY,  John  J.,  American  naval  officer,  bom  in 
Rhode  Island,  April  25,  1814.  He  entered  the  oavy 
as  midshipman,  and  rose  through  all  the  successive 

frades  to  be  rear-admiral.  lie  was  retired  April 
4, 1877,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  service. 

ALMY,  WcLLUM.  American  philanthropist,  bom 
in  Providence,  R,  I.,  Feb,  17,  1761.  Among  bis  im- 
portant charities  was  the  establishment  ofthe  New 
England  yearly  boarding  house,  where  he  educated 
eighty  young  persons  at  his  own  expense.  He  died 
Feb.  5. 1836. 

ALOES  WOOD  is  the  heart-wood  of  Aquilana 
ovala  and,;!.  agalloehuTa,  treee  oi  the  order  jl^uiVo- 
riaceir,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  lign-aloes  of  the  Bible.  Aloes 
wood  contains  a  dark-colored,  fragrant,  resinous 
substance,  much  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a  medi- 
cine and  for  the  pleasant  odor  it  diffuses  in  burn- 
ing, A  similar  substance,  still  more  esteemed,  is 
obtained  from  the  central  part  of  the  trunk  of 
Aloexylm  ngallochum,  a  tree  found  in  Cochin-China 
and  the  Moluccas. 

ALOFSEN,  Solomon,  historian,  bom  in  Amster- 
dam, Netherlands.  Nov.  22,  1B08.  He  came  to  the 
Cnited  States  in  early  manhood  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  railroad  business.  He  accumulated 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  pursued  the  study  of 
history  and  ethnology,  becoming  a  member  of 
various  historical  societies,  at  the  meetings  of  which 
he  read  many  papers.  He  died  in  Arnneim,  Hol- 
land, Oct.  10.1876. 

ALOPECIA  (Gr.  "foi-mange").  the  technical 
term  for  baldness. 

ALOKA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
laga. There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop., 
10,014. 

ALPACA,  a  fabric  very  much  in  demand  from 
about  1865  to  1675,  manufactured  from  alpaca  wool. 
The  fiber  is  very  enduring  in  character,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  lining,  braids,  etc.,  as  well  as 
for  dress-goods.  The  source  of  the  supply  of  raw 
material  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  from 
South  America.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  597. 

ALPACA  PERUVIAN  8HEEP,  a  variety  of  the 
Llama.  Inhabits  the  more  elevated  parts  of  tiio 
mountain  ranges,  living  almost  on  the  border  of  peN 
petual  snow.  The  Peruvians  keep  vast  flocks  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  silky  luster  and  fineness  o( 
their  wool,  which  furnishes  material  for  the  beat  of 
fabrics. 

ALPENA,  a  city  of  Michigan,  county  seat  of  Al- 
pena countj,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  at  the  head  of  Thunder  Bay.  The  harbor  is 
an  excellent  one ;  the  annual  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber is  about  130,000,000  feet ;  and  this  city  is  the 
headquarters  of  an  extensive  trade  in  extract  of 
hemlock.     Population  in  1890, 11,228. 

ALPHEUS,  a  mythical  river-god,  lover  of  the 


he  became  united  when  she  bad  been  transformed 
into  a  fountain. 

ALPHEUS,  the  modern  Bouphic,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Greece,  which  rises  in  Acadia  and  flows  into 
the  Ionian  8ea. 

ALPINE  CLUB,  a  mountaineering  club  formed 
in  1857-68.  De  Saussure,  who  ascended  Mont  Blano 
in  August,  1787,  may  be  considered  the  father  of 
mountaineering.  For  many  years  climbing  was  al- 
most confined  to  this  peak  and  was  not  considered 
a  great  amusement,  but  with  the  organization  of 
the  Alpine  Club  it  sprang  into  fashion.  The  club 
numbers  about  five  hundred  members,  including 
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men  of  the  most  varied  tastes  and  pursuits  ii 


Matterbom  (Whymper,  1866j ;  the  Schreckhorn 
(Stephen,  1861);  Ebbenz  in  the  Caucasus  (Tresh- 
fleld.  Grove,  1668,  1874) ;  Cotopaxi  and  Chimburazo 
in  the  Andes  (Whymper,  1880) ;  Mount  Cook,  New 
Zealand  (Green,  1S82;.  There  are  Austrian.  S.wisB, 
Italian  and  German  aesociations,  having  thousands 
of  members. 

ALPINE  PLANTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
plants  which  are  found  at  elevations  approacliinc 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  of  Central 
Europe,  also  to  plants  of  other  mountainous  re- 
gions in  any  part  of  the  world,  whc^e  natural  place 
of  growth  is  near  snows  that  are  never  melted. 
The  small  spaces  clear  of  snow  in  the  highest  re- 
gions have  a  very  characteristic  flora,  the  plants  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  low  diminutive  habit, 
and  an  inclination  to  form  a  thick  tuft ;  the  stems 
are  often  partly  or  altogether  woody,  and  thp.ir 
fiowers  are  in  proportion  large,  brilliantly  colored, 
and  in  many  instances  very  odoriferous,  with  these 
are  associated  a  number  of  delicate  ferns  and  beau- 
tiful mosses. 

ALPNACH,  a  Swiss  villHge,  in  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus.  It  is 
known  principallv  on  account  of  its  "  slide."  now 
disused.  It  was  by  means  of  this  slide,  8  miles  in 
length,  that  timber  was  brought  to  the  village  from 
Mount  Pilatus.    Population,  1.679. 

ALRANNEN,  or  Alrumx,  were  an  ancient  sect 
of  German  prophetesses.  Little  images  carved 
from  wood  represented  these  women,  and  were 
used  by  the  Germans  as  household  gods  and  as 
idols  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

ALSACE-LORR.UNE.  Fortheearlier  history  and 
the  narrative  of  the  transfer  of  this  "  Reichsland," 
or  Imperial  Land,  from  France  to  the  German  Em- 
pire, see  Britannica,Vot.  I,  pp.  637-38.  The  laws  under 
which  the  country  is  governed  were  voted  by  the 
German  Reichstag  JuneS,  1871,  June  20.1872,  June 
25, 1873,  May  2, 1877,  July  4. 1879,  and  Sept.  28. 1885. 
By  the  law  of  June  9, 1871,  it  is  enacted,  "The  prov- 
inces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France-  in 
the  peace  preliminaries  of  Feb.  2S,  1871,  under 
limits  definitely  flied  in  the  Treaty  o(  Peace  of 
May  10, 1871,  shall  be  forever  united  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire."  The  Constitution  of  the  German 
Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
Jan.  1,  1874.  The  administration  is  under  a  Gov- 
emor-JGeneral,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Statthalter." 

The  present  incumbent,  January,  1891,  is  Prince 
Bohenloe-SohiUingsfiirBt,  born  March  31,1819.  Am- 
bassador from  the  German  Empire  to  the  French 
Bepnblio,  1874-85  i  appointed  Statthalter  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  July  22,  1885;  assumed  office  November, 
1S85. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4, 
1879,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  appoints  the  Statt- 
halter, who  exercises  power  as  the  representative 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  having  his  residence 
at  Strassbur^.    A  ministry  composed  of  three  de- 

fiartments,  with  a  responsible  secretarv  of  state  at 
ts  head,  acta  under  tne  Statthalter,  woo  also  is  as- 
■isted  by  a  council  of  state,  comprising  the  Statt- 
halter as  president,  the  secretary  of  state  at  the 
bead  of  the  ministry,  the  chief  provincial  officials, 
and  eight  to  twelve  other  memoers  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the 
Landesausachuss,  or  provincial  committee.  This 
committee,  which  attends  to  local  legislation,  con- 
sists of  fifty-eight  members. 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,609  square  kil- 
ometers, or  5,668  English  square  miles.  It  is  ad- 
ministratively divideia  into  three  Bezirke,  or  dis- 


tricls,  called  Ober-Elsass,  Unter-Elsass,  and  Loth- 
ringen,  the  first  of  which  is  subdivided  into  six, 
and  the  other  two  each  into  eight  Kreise,  or  circles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and 
tlie  inhabitants  per  square  mile  of  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  of  the  whole : 
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Financt.  The  budget  estlmateeof  public  revenue 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 

I8!»0,  amounted  to  44,917,871  marks,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  expenditure  to  43,147,799  marks.  Tliere 
was  also  an  extraordinary  revenue  of  954,571  marks 
and  an  expenditure  of  2,814,643-marks.  More  than 
half  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs 
and  indirect  taxes,  while  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consisting  of  three  per 
cent,  rentes  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  782,310 
marks, — equivalent,  if  capitalized,  to  a  debt  of 
26,077.000  marks. 

In  1889  the  number  of  farms  was  233,866,  support- 
ing a  population  of  627,800,  of  whom  302,593  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  Alsace-Lorraine 
yields  the  usual  cereals,  and  it  is  also  a  great  wine- 
producing  country.  In  1888-89,  1£43  hectares  were 
planted  witli  tobacco,  and  yielded  3,195  metric  tons 
of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  most  important  In 
Germany ;  woolens  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale. 
In  1888,  minerals  to  the  value  of  11,786,957  marks 
(exceeded  only  in  Prussia  and  Saxony)  were  raised 
in  the  Reichsland.  There  were  910  miles  of  railway 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1889,  of  which  820  belonged  to 
the  Stale. 

For  information  concerning  currency,  religion, 
education,  weights  and  measures,  and  judiciary  sys- 
tem, see  those  topics  in  this  Supplement. 

ALSATIA,  a  cant  name  fortheprecinct  of  White- 
friars,  which  until  1697  was  privileged  as  a  debtor's 
sanctuary,  and  consequently  was  peopled  with 
swindlers. 

AL8EGN0,  in  music,  directs  the  performer  to  re- 
turn to  that  part  of  the  movement  indicated  by  the 
sign  :  8 : . 

AL  SIRAT :  literally, "  the  way,"  is  a  bridge  over 
hell,  as  narrow  as  a  razor's  edge,  believed  by  the 
Mohammedans  to  extend  from  earth  to  lieaven. 

ALSOP,  John,  born  in  Middletown.  Conn.  Me 
was  one  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  also  a 
member  of  the  first  American  Congress.  He  died 
in  Newton,  Long  Island,  Nov.  22, 1794. 

ALSOP,  JoRN,  American  poet,  bom  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Feb.  6, 1776.  His  poems  were  never  in 
book  form,  but  always  appeared  in  various  period* 
icals  and  collections.  He  died  in  Middletown,  Nov. 
1,  1841. 

ALSOP,  Richard,  American  author,  born  in  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,  Jan.  23.  1761.  He  studied  at  Yale 
College ;  but  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  closely 


kind  of  literary  league,  which  made  a  target  of 
everything  that  offered  a  mark  for  the  active  wits 
of  its  members.  Alsop  published  Monoily  on  the 
death  of  Wathington  (1800);  The  Enehanted  Lake  o. 
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tlis  Fairy  Morgana  (1808) ;  The  Natural  and  Civil  His- 
tory of  Chili;  and  the  Captivity  and  A<!veiUure»  of  J. 
S.  Jewett  Among  the  Savaget  of  Noolka  Sound.  He 
died  in  FluBliing,  Long  Island,  Aug.  20, 1815. 

ALSTER,  a  river  in  HolBtein.  Near  Hambwrg  it 
Torma  a  lake  called  the  Great  or  Outer  Aleter,  and 
within  the  town  the  Inner  Alsier.  It  flows  into  the 
Elbe. 

ALSTROEMEKIA,  or  AtsTRdiiER'a  Lily,  a  genua 
of  Amarultidaces,  cultivated  (or  its  flowers  and 
curious  leaves.  The  A.  salsilta,  a  native  of  Peru, 
is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  its  tubers, 
which  are  eaten  like  those  of  the  potato.  A  kind  of 
arrow-root  is  prepared  in  Chili  from  the  roots  of 
A.paUidn  and  other  species. 

ALT,  in  music,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  notes  con- 
tained in  the  first  octave  above  the  staff. 

ALTAMAHA,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  flows 
south-eastward  for  nearly  150  miles,  entering  into 
the  Atlantic  a  little  below  Darien.  It  is  formed  by 
the  0cm ul gee  and  Oconee  Rivers. 

ALTAMIRANO,  Iosacio  M.  (al-tah-me-rah-no), 
Mexican  jurist,  born  in  the  State  of  Guerrero.  He 
was  of  pure  Indian  parentage,  but  studied  under  a 
Spanlara  and  devoted  himself  to  politics.  He  has 
filled  with  success  many  high  offices,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  Congress  several  times.  AltamJrano 
published  considerable,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

ALTAZIMUTH,  an  astronomical  instrument  for 
determining  the  apparent  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  tlie  celestial  sphere.  The  principal  one  in 
existence  is  that  at  Greenwich,  designed  b;  Sir 
George  Airy.  Small  instruments  of  this  kind  are 
used  in  surveys. 

ALIEN,  KjtBL   AvousT,  Count    of,  Hanoverian 

Sneral,  entered  the  armv  in  1781.  In  1803  he  left 
mover  for  England,  wnere  he  was  made  com- 
mander  in  the  German  Legion.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Spanish  war  of  liberation,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Quatre- Bras  and  Water- 
loo. On  his  return  to  Hanover  he  was  made  minis- 
ter of  war.    He  died  April  20, 1840. 

ALTENA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  district  of 
Arnsberg.  It  manufactures  needles,  pins  and 
hardware.    Population.  H,7.sr. 

ALTEXE8SES  is  a  Prussian  town  near  Essen, 
noted  for  its  coal  mines. 

ALTENGAARD,  a  hamlet  in  Finmarken,  the 
northernmost  province  of  Norway,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alten  Fiord,  in  60°  55'  N.  latitude. 
No  cultivation  is  attempted  farther  north  than  this 
point,  and  even  here  only  potatoes  and  barley  are 
produced.  There  is  a  meteorological  and  mag- 
Detic  station  located  here. 

ALTER  EGO  is  a  term  some  times  given  as  a 
title  to  one  who  is  at  complete  liberty  to  act  for 
another.  It  was  originally  applied  to  a  Spanish 
viceroy  when  exercising  rezal  power. 

ALTERATIVES:  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to 
remedies  which  tend  to  gradually  improve  the 
health  without  sensibly  affecting  individual  organs. 
This  group  includes  a  number  of  substances  of 
diverse  properties,  of  which  the  action  is  obscure, 
but  the  results  often  of  great  value.  Among  the 
most  important  alteratives  are  various  preparations 
of  arsenic,  mercury,  iodine,  phosphorus,  gold,  cod- 
liver  oil,  colchicum,  sarsapariUa — many  of  them 
violent  poisons  when  taken  in  improper  doses. 

ALTIIAM.  John',  American  missionary.  He  ac- 
oompanied  Calvert  to  Maryland  in  1633,  where  he 
established  what  was  known  as  "the  first  chapel  in 
Maryland."  an  Indian  hut  used  for  religious  pur- 
poees.  He  con\T>rted  several  chiefs,  ana  through 
his  influence  with  llie  Red  Men  strengthened  the 
infant  settlement. 

AITH/EA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order 


Malvacfie,  including  the  hollyhock,  Althica  TO»ta, 
and  the  marsh-mallow,  Altiue,a  officinali*.  It  is  a 
common  name  for  the  Hibhcus  Syriaciit  of  botanists. 
Sometimes  called  shrubby  allhaa  and  Hote  of  Sharon. 
It  thrives  very  well  in  tiie  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  America  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  orna- 
ments of  gardens.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
variaties  raised  by  florists.  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
Japan,  where  it  is  called  "Mukinge"  and  is  used  for 

ALTHING,  the  parliament  or  general  assemlily 
of  Iceland,  It  was  formed  soon  after  the  first  set- 
tlement, when  the  inhabitants  organized  them- 
selves into  a  republic  and  adopted  one  constitution 
for  the  whole  island.  The  first  Althing  met  in  the 
year  930,  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws  arranged  by 
one  L'Ifljot,  who.  It  is  said,  spent  three  years  in 
Norway  fitting  himself  for  the  task.  The  Althing, 
in  which  all  authority  was  vested,  both  legislative 
and  judicial,  met  once  a  year,  in  the  month  at  June, 
and  was  presided  over  by  a  "  speaker  of  laws."  In 
I2G.3,  when  Iceland  was  united  with  Norway,  the 
Althing  was  deprived  of  its  legislative  authority, 
but  continued  to  meet  as  a  judicial  body  until  the 
year  1800,  when  it  was  abolished.  It  was,  however, 
reorganized  in  1843  as  a  parliament  to  consider 
Icelandic  local  interests,  and  in  1874  its  powers 
were  considerably  increased. 

ALTITUDE,  in  astronomy,  is  the  height  of  a 
heavenly  body  above  the  horizon.  It  Is  measured 
by  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to 
the  heavenly  body  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  or  by  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted 
between  the  body  and  the  horizon.  The  correct 
determination  of  altitudes  is  of  great  importance 
in  most  of  the  problems  of  astronomy  end  naviga- 
tion. 

ALTMEYER,  Jean  Jacqies,  D.  C.  L.,  Belgian 
historian,  was  born  at  Luxemburg,  Jan.  24,  1804, 
and  educated  at  the  athemeum  of  his  native  place 
and  the  University  of  Louvain.    He  first  held  the 

Ksition  of  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col< 
je  at  Ypres.  In  1834  he  took  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of*  history  in  the  Free  University  at 
Brussels,  and  in  1837  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  political  economy  and  commercial 
law  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  school  after- 
wards annexed  to  the  Royal  Atheno:;um.  The  Bel- 
fian  government  employed  him  in  1840  to  make 
istoncal  researcli  in  the  north  of  Europe.  After 
his  return  Dr.  Altmeyer  published  The  iMplomatlc 
and  Commervial  Relation*  of  the  Netherlands  u^ilh 
the  North  of  Europe  in  the  Sixlefnth  Century.  The 
great  work  of  his  life,  la  which  he  spent  forty 
years,  was  his  labor  among  the  archives  of  Belgium 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  an  exhaustive  work 
on  The  .\('lherlandi  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  He  had 
published  five  volumes  when  he  was  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  desist  from  the  work.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  Sept.  15,  1877.  At  his  death  the  govern- 
ment look  possession  of  his  manuscripts,  and  will 
pro1)ably  publish  additional  volumes.  Amonz  his 
most  Important  works  are  a  Course  of  Philotomv  of 
II iatorfi  (1640);  Margaret  of  Austria,  htr  Life,  Policy, 
and  Court  (1840) ;  Summary  of  Modem  Hitlon/  (1842) : 
Tlie  Sea-Beffgart  and  the  Capture  ofBrille  ( 1863) ;  and 
Compaui,"  ofLouU  XIV  in  Belgium  (18«4). 

ALTMt.'HL,  a  branch  of  the  Danube  River,  rises 
in  Bavaria  nearKelheim.  The  Ludwig  Canal,  which 
runs  from  this  river,  connects  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

ALTO,  in  music,  is  properly  the  same  aa  counter- 
tenor, the  male  voice  of  the  highest  pitch.  The 
lowest  female  voice  is  properly  contralto,  though  in 
printed  music  the  second  part  in  a  quartet  is  always 
entitled  alto. 


ALT-OFEN  —  ALVORD 
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ALT-OFES,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube.  It  is  a.  decayed  place  ot  great 
Antiquit;,  SiHd  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town, 'bVi-niiibria  or  Aquiitfum.  It  has  rem- 
nants of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  a  bath,  and  an  amphi- 
theater. Attila  made  this  his  capital.  Population, 
12,000. 

ALTO^,  an  important  manufacturing  city  of 
Illinois,  county  seat  of  Madison  county,  is  situated 
on  a  hi^h  blu^  of  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The 
city  has  an  active  shipping  trade  in  stone,  lime, 
fruit,  grain,  hay,  and  the  products  of  its  extensive 
foundries,  factories  and  glassworks.  One  of  the 
principal  points  of  interest  is  the  large  Koman 
Catholic  Cathedral.  Alton  is  the  seat  of  a  female 
seminary,  and  Upper  Alton,  two  mites  distant,  of 
Sliurtleff  College.     Population  in  1890.  10,1H4. 

ALTON  BAY,  a  viftagn  of  New  Hampshire  on 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  fretiuented  as  a  summer  re- 

ALTOOSA.  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  lies  at  the 
loot  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  which  are  here 
crossed  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  summit 
is  pierced  by  a  tunnel  two-thirda  of  a    mile    in 


and  locomotive  building  works  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, extensive  water-works,  and  planing  and  roll- 
ing mills.  The  mechanics'  library  contains  about 
SjSxi  volumes. 

ALTOTTING.  an  ancient  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
Upper  Bavaria,  not  far  from  the  river  Inn.  The 
chapel,  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple,  contains  the  famous  black  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  dating  from  the  eighth  century, 
and  a  very  rich  treasure  of  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones.  Another  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  Tilly. 
Population,  3,2.S2. 

ALTRICES  is  the  name  given  to  that  class  of 
'birds,  whose  young  are  at  birth,  helpless  and  gener- 
ally almost  naked.  This  is  the  case  with  the  major- 
ity of  land  birds  and  with  a  few  water  birds. 

ALTK-L'iSM,  a  word  introduced  into  the  English 
language  by  the  translators  and  followers  of  Comte. 
In  meaning  it  is  opposed  to  selfishness,  signifying 
ilevotion  to  tlie  welfare  of  others. 

ALUCONID/K,  a  family  of  owls  consisting  of 
the  genera  Al'ico  and  Ph'-Uiag.  commonly  called 
barn-owls.  They  are  distinguished  from  ordinary 
owls  in  having  the  stenium  entire  and  simply 
amarginate  behind,  the  furculum  ankylosed  with 
the  sternal  keel  and  the  middle  claw  pectinated. 
The  facial  disc  is  highly  developed,  and  triangular 
in  shape. 

ALL)  DELS,  in  chemistry,  were  glasses  or  earthen 
jugs  of  a  pear  shape,  and  in  appearance  much  like 
the  ancient  alembic.  They  are  open  at  both  ends 
so  that  they  may  be  joined  to  form  a  series,  and 
are  employed  in  sublimation.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  tubes  of  glass  or  earthenware  formed  of 
more  than  one  piece. 

ALUMINIUM  is  one  of  the  metals  present  in 
«iaT,  feldspar,  slate  and  many  more  rocks  and  min- 
«rals.  It  is  silver-white  in  color,  having  a  brilliant 
luster,  is  about  as  hard  as  zinc  and  very  malleable 
-and  ductile.  Its  most  remarkable  characteristic 
is  its  low  specific  gravity,  which  is  about  one-third 
that  of  iron  and  less  than  that  of  marble.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  617. 

ALUMINA,  the  most  abundant  of  the  earths,  is 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  aluminium.  It  occurs  in  nat- 
ure abundantly  in  combination  with  silica,  asso- 
ciated with  other  bases.  The  most  familiar  of  its 
native  compounds  is  feldspar,  one  of  the  constituents 
of  granite,  and  several  other  kinds  of  igneous  rocka. 
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ALUMNI:  literally,  "foBter-children,"  applied  to 
the  graduates  of  a  college  or  university,  expresses 
their  relation  to  the  alma  mater,  or  "fostering 
mother." 

ALUM  ROOT.  This  name  is  given  to  two  plants 
very  different  from  ijne  another,  but  agreeing  in  the 
astringency  of  their  roots,  which  are  medicinally 
used.  One  of  these  plants,  Orranium  maculatiim 
contains  more  tannin  than  kino  does.  The  other 
plant  to  which  the  name  alum  root  is  given  is  i/nt- 
ehtra  ameriraiia,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Saxi- 
/ragarrn:.    They  are  both  natives  of  America. 

ALUM  BUHIHT,  An-u  fuTs,  or  Alum  Shalb 
are  terms  to  denote  a  kind  of  clay  in  combination 
with  iron  pyrites  and  carbonaceous  or  bituminous 
matter,  from  which  is  obtained,  by  double  composi- 
tion, the  common  alum  of  commerce. 

ALUMINITE,  otherwise  known  as  Ai.iM  St.isk, 
is  a  subsulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  ouce 
largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  Roman  alum. 

AIXNNO,Nr«(OL(.,oneof  the  earliest  of  the  old 
Vmbrian  painlers. born  at  Kuligno  aimut  UW.  llis 
works  were  frescoes,  subjects  mainly  religious. 

ALUNOUEN  is  a  simple  aluminium  sulphate  oc- 
curring as  an  efiloresence  on  the  walls  of  g 
and  mines,  and  found  in  certain  clays  --^ 
canic  solfataras. 

ALURED,  or  Alfbkd,  of  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire, 

yl.    He 

Beverly, 

where  he  wrote  his  Annnlet,  in  nine  books,  a  work 
commencing  with  the  fabulous  period  of  British 
history  and  extending  down  to  the  vear  1129— the 
date  of  his  death.  It  was  publishea  at  Oxford  in 
1710  bv  Thomas  Uearne. 

AL\  ARADO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  themouthof  IbeKiver  Alvarado. 
Population,  6,000. 

ALVAHD,  Henry  ELUAn,  C.  E.  B.  8.,  American 
educator,  born  in  (ireentipld,  Mass.,  March  11,  1844. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1802,  and 
passed  through  the  successive  grades  to  that  of 
major  in  the  2d  Massachusetts  cavalry.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  captain  of  cavalry  in  the 
regular  army,  which  position  he  held  for  several 
years.  In  HVMi  he  became  professor  of  agriculture 
at  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college,  Amhorsl. 

ALVAREZ,  Bbrnahdo  d'  (al-vah-reth>,  Spanish 
adventurer,  born  in  Seville  in  1614.  He  went  to 
Peru  when  a  boy,  where  he  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  which  he  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 
He  founded  the  benevolent  order  of  St.  Bernardine. 
and  estalilished  hospitals  in  several  cities  in  New 
Spain.    He  died  in  Spain  in  1&H4. 

ALVAREZ,  DiEcto  n'.  Mexican  priest,  born  in 
GuadalaUra  about  1750.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
had  ftnistied  his  education,  and  later  wrote  twentj'- 
three  volumes  of  manuscript  on  a  large  range  of 
subjects,  but  only  one  of  them  was  published. 
He.  died  in  1S24. 

ALVAREZ,  Juan,  Mexican  soldier,  horn  almut 
I7!K}.  He  was  of  Indian  blood,  and  in  1853,  while 
hewas  governor  of  Guerrero,he  roused  hisniountain- 
eers  to  insurrection.  Santa  Anna's  power  was  over- 
thrown in  1865,  and  (jen.  Carrera  was  intrusted 
with  the  government,  .which  he  relinquished  In 
favor  of  Alvarez;  but  Alvarez  tendered  his  resig- 
nation two  months  later,  and,  after  procuring 
$200,000  and  what  arms  he  could  get,  returned  to 
southern  Mexico.    He  died  in  IWiT. 

ALVORD,  Thomas  Goi.n.  American  politician, 
born  in  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1810.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1844 
was  sent  to  the  New  York  legislature,  where  he  re- 
mained for  ten  consecutive  terms.  He  was  twice 
speaker  of  the  bouse,  lieutenant-governor  once,  and 
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a  member  of  the  State  conBtitutional  convention  in 

1867-68. 
ALZATE  Y  RAMIREZ,  JosA  Antonio,  Mexican 

BCJentiBt,  born  in  Ozumba  in  1729.  He  attained 
high  reputation  as  a  zoologist  and  botanist,  and  he 
was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  And 

a"  sanish  academiea  ot  science.  He  published  the 
aeeta  de  Lileralvra,  and  also  an  eaaay  entitled 
La  limite  cU»  niige»  perpetuelle»  en  Volean  Popocate- 
pea.    He  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Feb.  2, 1790. 

ALZOG,  JoHANN  Baptist,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  church  historian,  was  born  in  Ohlan,  in 
Silesia,  June  '29, 1808.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1834,  and  the  next  year  received  an  appointment  to 
the  professorship  ot  church  history  and  exegesis  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Posen,  He  was  made 
capitular  of  the  cathedral  and  professor  and 
director  of  the  seminary  at  Hildesheim  in  1845,  and 
in  1853  he  became  professor  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg.  He  died  at  Freiburg,  March  1, 1878.  Hia 
most  important  work  ia  his  iniversalgegekichle  drr 
CkrUUickfn  Kirekt  (1840),  which  has  reached  its 
tenth  edition.  The  American  edition  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  original  work.  His  GrundriBS  der 
KirchtngnchichU  (1868)  was  a  briefer  treatise  on  the 
same  aubject. 

ALZEY,  a  town  of  Rheniah  Hesse,  on  the  Selz. 
Popaiation,  5,932. 

AMADIS,  a  name  much  used  in  the  chivalric 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  the  numerous  ro- 
mances grouped  under  it,  that  which  contains  the 
adventures  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  is  the  oldest  and 
best.  It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  forms  of  tliis 
story  were  a  lost  Castili&n  version,  about  1250,  and 
a  Portuguese  version,  also  lost,  composed  about  1370. 
Instead  of  these  we  have  a  Spanish  version,  written 
by  Garci-Ordonez  de  Montalvo  in  1465,  first  pub- 
lished in  1508.  A  French  translation  appeared  in 
1540,  an  Italian  in  1546,  an  English  in  1548,  and  a 
German  version  was  published  in  1583. 

AMALEK,  the  chief  of  Edom,wae  the  son  of  Eli- 
pbaz,  whose  father  was  Eaau.  The  Amalekites,  the 
first  ot  all  nations,  were  named  after  Amalek. 

AMALTH-EA  was  the  name  of  the  ^oat  which 
the  Greeks  supposed  to  have  become  Jupiter's  nurse. 
The  famoushomof  plenty,  which  the  god  presented 
to  tlie  daughters  of  Melissus,  by  which  they  were 
supplied  with  every  necessary  nourishment,  came 
from  this  goat.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the  one 
who  guarded  the  animal  bore  tne  same  name. 

AMANITA,  a  genus  of  hjmenomycete  fungi, 
closely  allied  to  mushrooms  {Agaricus),  There  are 
several  edible  species,  but  the  majority  are  poiaon- 

AMAPALA  is  a  Pacific  seaport  of  Honduras,  on 
the  Tigre  island,  noted  for  its  invigorating  climate 
and  charming  scenery.  The  harbor  is  well  adapted 
for  foreign  commerce. 

AMARANTE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Minho,  on  the  Tamega.  The  town  is  well  built, 
but  dull  and  decayed.  A  church  erected  in  the 
I6th  century  is  an  interesting  spec'me  of  the 
Flamboyant  style.    Amara  t       a    th  ne  of  a 

fierce  conflict  between  the  F  h  d  th  Portu- 
guese in  1809.    Population,  5  500 

AMABANTHACE/E,  a  nat  1  d  f  tropical 
plants,  bearing  dry  and    p  t     t     n    h  ads    or 

■pikes,  and  including  the  g  4m         th  u    and 

the  globe  amaranth,  whos  Q  wers  tain  their 
purple  beauty  for  years. 

AMARl,  MicHKLE,  an  Italiam  historian  and  ori- 
entalist, was  born  at  Palermo,  July  7,  1306.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  Sicilian  history,  and  in  I34I  pub- 
lished his  famous  investigation  into  the  history  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  a  masterpiece  of  historical 
Briticism.    It  was  quickly  prohibited,  and  was,  con- 


sequently, widely  read.  The  author  fled  to  Franca> 
but  the  revolution  of  1848  recalled  him  to  Sicilyt 
where  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  committee 
of  war,  and  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France 
and  England.  The  restoration  in  1849  made  him 
once  more  an  exile,  but  he  was  recalled  in  1859  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Arabic,  first  at  Pisa  and  afterward 
at  Florence.  After  the  accession  of  Sicily  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  he  was  made  a  senator.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Florence 
in  1878.  His  most  important  works  are  his  Sloria 
deiMuiulmannidi  Sidlia  (1853-73);  Sibliothita Ara- 
bo-Siculo  (1857) ;  Xuovi Rieordi  Arabica  »ulla Storia  dt 
Qenova  (1873);  and  Le  Epigrafi  Arabiche  di  SicUia 
(1875). 

AMARYLLIDE^.,  a  natural  order  of  petaloid 
Monocotyledons,  including  many  species  distia- 
guished  by  the  beauty  of  tneir  flowers.  There  ar© 
about  four  hundred  known  species,  natives  of  trop- 
ical or  sub-tropical,  and  more  sparingly  of  temper- 
ate regions,  but  particularly  abundant  at  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope.    A  few  species  only  are  European. 

AMARYLLIS,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  herbs 
of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidea:  containing  a 
large  number  of  species.  They  are  natives  of  warm 
regions. 

AMATEUR,  one  who  does  anything  from  liking, 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  makes  it  a  profession. 
The  term  amateur,  in  connection  with  different 
sports  and  associations,  does  not  admit  of  a  general 
definition,  as  it  varies  considerably  in  application. 

AMATHUS,  or  Awathusia,  a  city  which  th© 
Greeks  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  now  named  Ama- 
thusia.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cyprus. 

AMATRIOE.  a  town  of  South  Italv,  in  the  prov- 
ince  of  Aquila,  on  the  right  bank  of  tne  Tronto.  It 
was  formerly  B  place  of  considerable  importance. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture 
and  the  manufacture  of  blankets.  Population,  2,242. 

AMAZONAS,  the  northernmost  province  of  Bra- 
zil, having  an  area  of  753,439  square  miles  and 
an  estimated  population  of  80,942.  Also  the  name 
of  a  department  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ecuador,  with  an  areaof  14,129  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, 34,246. 

AMHALLA,  or  Umballah,  ia  a  fortified  town 
of  India,  and  the  capital  of  the  Umballab  division. 
T.  ! -■— iportant  British  station. 


the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  in  a  hollow  amonr 
the  hills.  Few  of  its  houses  are  now  inhabited,  ana 
its  temples  are  empty.  On  the  slope  of  an  adjacent 
hill  is  the  vast  palace  of  Amber,  now  silent  and  de- 

AMBIDEXTER  is  a  term  applied  to  persons  who 
readily  make  use  of  both  hands,  and  is  also  appro- 
priated to  a  juror  who  ia  bribed  to  act  for  each 
party  in  a  lawsuit. 

AMBITUS,  in  Roman  history,  was  the  "going 
about"  of  a  candidate  for  office  to  solicit  the  votea 
of  the  people. 

AMBLYOPSIS.  a  fish  found  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky.  It  is  interesting  as  illustrating, 
by  the  condition  of  its  eyes,  the  effect  of  darkness 
and  conseouent  disuse.  It  only  measures  a  few 
inches  in  length,  is  colorless,  and  has  small  eyes 
covered  by  the  skin.    It  is  able  to  hear  acutely. 

AMBLYSTOMA,  a  genus  of  amphibians  in  the 
Salamandroid  sub-order.  It  is  the  adult  form  of 
Axolotl. 

AMBOISE,  Geobob  of,  cardinal  and  prime  min- 
ister under  Ijouis  XII  of  France,  was  bom  in  1460, 
near  Amboise.  In  hie  fourteenth  year  he  became 
Bishop  of  Montauban,  and  In  1403  Arohbiahop  oi 
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Rouen.  By  his  eerviceB  he  secnred  the  confidence 
of  Louis  of  OrleauB,  wbo,  on  hia  acceision  to  the 
throne  in  1498,  made  him  hie  chief  minister,  and 
trom  that  time  he  'was  prime  mover  io  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  realm.  Aft«r  the  death  of  Pope  Alex~ 
ander  VI  (1503)  Amboise  endeavored  to  attain  to 
the  papal  see,  but,  failing  in  thie,  became  the  enemy 
o(  the  ancceeding  popes.  To  secure  his  own  elec- 
tion he  engaged  in  varioui  intrigues,  resulting  in 
a  ■chism  Se^een  the  French  church  and  the 
*ee  ot  Rome,  sud  convened  a  separate  council. 
Hit  plana  were  frustrated  bj  the  failures  of  the 
French  arms  in  Italj.  He  died  at  Lyons,  May  25, 
1610. 

AMBOY,  a  mannractnring  town  in  Lee  county, 
ni.,  situated  near  Mendota. 

AMBRIZ,  the  northern  division  of  the  Portu- 
rnese  territory  of  Angola,  West  Africa,  extending; 
num  the  Congo  to  the  river  Ambriz. 

AMBB09,  luousT  Wilhelit,  born  1816,  died  1876. 
An  Australian  pianist,  composer,  critic  and  his- 
torian. By  virtue  of  his  Geschithte  der  Mutik, 
be  is  considered  the  greatest  German  authority  on 
the  history  of  European  music  from  ancient  Greece 
to  the  present  time. 

AMBROSIA  :  in  Greek  mythology,  the  food  of  the 
cods.  It  was  said  to  impart  immortal  youth  and 
beanty  to  those  wbo  ate  of  it,  and  used  as  a  salve 
had  the  property  of  preserving  bodies  from  corrup- 
tion.  Hindu  mythology  has  its  omrtfa  to  which 
rimilMr  properties  are  ascribed ;  and  the  gods  of  the 
Scandinavian  pantheou  were  kept  in  perpetual 
Tigor  by  eating  the  apples  guarded  by  Indun. 

aHBBY,  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  closed 
by  a  door,  and  used  for  the  purpose  ot  holding  vest- 
ments and  utensils  employed  in  the  service  ot  the 
mass.  In  monastic  buildings  ambries  were  used 
for  TariouB  purposes,  such  as  keeping  plate,  hang- 
ing towels,  etc.  In  this  sense  the  term  ambrv 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  secure  cupboard, 
and  is  so  used  in  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 
AMBULACRAL  SYSTEM,  a  term  applied  to  a 


lar  is  perhaps  preferabk . 
AMBUSCADE,  a  term  applied  to  any  attempt  to 


civilized  warfare  of  modern 

AMELANCHIER  is  a  widely  dispersed  genus  ot 
small  trees  belonging  to  the  order  Rotacem,  sub- 
order Pomete.  They  are  frequently  planted  be- 
cause of  their  pretty  foliage  and  early  blossoming. 
The  American  variety  (Amelanchier  bolryapiwn)  la 
sometimes  called  june-berry. 

AMELIA,  or  Ameria,  is  an  Italian  town  near 
Spoleto.    It  was  one  of  ttie  earliest  cities  of  Umbria. 

AMELIA  Island,  situated  three  miles  off  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Florida.  It  is  about  four 
miles  wide  and  sixteen  miles  long. 

AMEN,  a  Hebrew  word  equivalent  to  "yea," 
"truly,"  commonly  adopted  in  forms  of  Christian 
worship.  According  to  the  catechism  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  it  signifies,  at  the  conclusion  of  prayer. 
So  be  it;  after  the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  So  is  it. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment amen  is  substituted  for  the  "  verily  "  of  the 
Authorized  Version. 

AMENDE-HONORABLE  (Ft.,  "honorable  com- 
pensation") was  in  France  in  the  9th  century  a 
public  confession  made  by  traitors  and  other  cul- 
prits in  court,  after  having  had  various  indignities 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  executioner.  In  Eng- 
land tbe  phrase  is  applied  to  a  frank  apology, 
sufficient    to   atone    tor    the   wounded    honor   ot 


the 


AMENDMENT,  in  judicial  ; 

the  records  ot  a  civil  action 


n  of  any  errors  < 


1  proceedings,  me 
r  the  supplying  of 


any 


criminal  indictment.  The  changes  and  additions 
made  to  the  constitution  ot  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years  are  called  the  amend- 
ments. In  British  parliamentary  procedure  the 
object  of  an  amendment  is  usually  to  make  such  a 
change  in  a  motion  as  will  secure  the  vote  of  mem- 
bers who  would  otherwise  vote  against  it. 

ASIENIA,  or  Amkkiavillb,  is  a  village  of  Duchess 
county,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Amenia  Semi- 
nary. 

AMENOPHIS,  a  name  borne  by  three  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  16th  dynasty,  beginning  with  Amasis 
about  1625  B.  c. 

AMENTACE^,  a  vast  order  of  trees  and  shrubs 
whose  flowers  are  unisexual — the  male  flowers,  and 
frequently  the  female  flowers  also,  being  disposed 
in  ainenla  or  catkins,  and  the  perianth  either  want- 
ing or  Incomplete. 

AMENTHE8,  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  for  the 
unseen  world,  tbe  Hades  of  the  Greeks.  The  islands 
of  the  blessed,  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  Cerberus, 
and  tbe  passage  across  the  river,  all  have  their 
original  in  amenthes,  and  are  described  in  the  fa- 
mous Book  of  the  Dead. 

AMENTUM  is  a  kind  of  inflorescence  wliicli  is 
present  in  the  birch,  poplar  and  willow.  It  is.  de- 
ciduous. 

AHERBACH,  JoHiNN,  a  celebrated  printer  of 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  Swabia,  but  re- 
moved to  B41e,  Switzerland,  where  he  published 
magnificent  editions  of  the  writings  of  the  fatliers, 
including  those  of  St.  Augustine,  m  which  he  was 
the  first  to  use  Roman  type  instead  of  Italian  and 
Gothic.    He  died  in  1615. 

AMERCEMENT,  or  AwERciAiiKKT,  is  a  court 
punishment  having  the  character  of  a  fine.  It  has 
long  remained  unused,  but  in  some  of  the  States  a 
sheriff  may  be  amerced  for  acting  contrary  to  a 
statute. 

AMERICA.  This  name  designates  the  western 
continent  and  its  adjacent  islands,  forming  the 
main  body  of  land  found  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. America  has  an  area  of  about  16,500,000' 
square  miles,  and  occupies  about  150  degrees  of 
longitude  and  about  135  degrees  of  latitude. 
Population  94,510,000.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p. 
6fl9. 

AMERICA,  British,  a  former  name  for  what  is. 
now  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  together  with 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  In  a  wider  s^'nse  it. 
includes  the  islands  and  colonies  of  America  which 
belong  to  Great  Britain. 

AMERICA,  Russian,  a  name  once  applied  to 
what  la  now  known  as  Alaska,  including  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  This  region  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia,  in  ]fi07,tor (7,200,000.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Russians  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  language,  religion  and  manners  ot 
the  natives  bear  their  indelible  impress. 

AMERICA.  SPANisn,  at  present  includes  only 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  their  de- 
pendencies. In  a  wider  sense  the  term  is  fr^ 
Siently  applied  to  all  those  parts  of  America  where 
e  Spanjsn  language  is  commonly  spoken  hy  the 
people.  In  this  sense,  it  would  also  include  the 
South  and  Central  American  republics  and  Mexico. 
AMERICAN  ANIMALS.  See  those  topics  sever- 
ally in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

AMERICAN  ART.  See  Fink  Arts,  Britannica, 
Vol.  IX. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  the  apple-bark  plant, 
louse,  or  woolly  aphis,  which  forms  s  cottony  film 
on  neglected  apple-trees. 
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AMERICAN  CONTINEST.  Authoritiea  differ 
wideljr  as  to  the  actual  American  area.  Home  esti- 
mate it  at  a  little  over  14,000,000  square  miles, 
while  others  make  it  as  high  as  17,000,000  square 

It  may  l)e  safely  set  down*  at  14,216,000  square 
miles.  About  7,IHO,000  square  miles  ot  this  area 
are  in  North  America;  175,000  are  in  Central 
America;  6,700,000  belong  to  South  America,  and 
the  remaining  100,0(10  square  miles  are  divided 
among  the  various  American  islands. 

The  American  area  is,  therefore,  about  four  times 
that  of  Europe ;  nearly  a  third  greater  than  that  oF 
Africa,  and  about  sIx-Bevenths  that  of  Asia.  Geo- 
graphically, America  lies  within  the  arctic,  the 
northern  and  southern  temperate,  and  the  tropical 
zones.  It  consequently  possesses  every  conceirable 
variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  has  a  capacity  to 
sustain  multifarious  forms  of  life,  unsurpassed  by 
any  equal  area  of  the  globe. 

1.  ^orth  America  is  constituted  of  three  political 
divisions,  known  as  the  United  States,  British 
America  and  Mexico.  The  United  States  has  an 
area  of  3.600,000  square  miles  and  a  yiupulation  of 
62,600,000.  British  America  possesses  au  area  ot 
3,500,000  square  miles,  with  a  populalion  of  5,t)OII,000. 
Mexico  has  an  area  of  800,000,  and  a  population  of 
10,000,000. 

2.  Central  America  is  the  tortuous  strip  of  terri- 
tory connecting  North  and  South  America.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  from  WW  to  1K)0  miles,  and  varies 
from  SO  to  about  311)  miles  iu  breadth.  It  com- 
prixes  Bve  republics,  as  follows ;  Costa  Rica,  Guata- 
mala,    Honduras,    Nicaragua    and    San    Salvador. 


cal  divisions,  as  follows :  Venezuela,  the  I 
States  of  Colombia,  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Patagonia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chili.  The  combined 
area  is  6.760,000  square  miles,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000,000.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  islands  of  America,  as  follows:  1.  The  Greater 
Antilles,  including  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico;  2.  The  Lesser  Antilles,  comprising  Barha- 
does  and  about  thirty  other  small  islands ;  3.  The 
Bahamas,  comprising  about  five  hundred  islands, 
most  of  them  insignificant  in  size.  Their  total  area 
is  about  100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  ap- 
proximating 5,000,000.  To  these  there  may  be  also 
added  Greenland,  belonging  to  Denmark,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  too  insignificant  to  mention. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  American  conti- 
nent may  be  summed  up  in  round  nunihers  as  fol- 
lows; 

^m.        iSo"; 


Nortl 


latHDiln  of  A 


erica. 


This  gives  America  a  grand  area  of  14,215,000 
square  miles,  and  a  totalpopulation  of  125,000,000 
souls.  When  Columbus  crossed  the  wide  wastes  of 
a  strange  and  storm-smitten  sea  he  was  destined  in 
tlie  discovery  of  America  to  cliange  tlio  world's  cen- 
ter of  political  force  and  moral  gravity. 


AMERICANISMS  enter  estensively  into  thedaily 
speech  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  defined  as  "certain  modes  of  expression 
which  are.  or  which  are  supposed  to  be,  peculiar  to 
the  United  States  in  distinction  to  English  usage." 
But  not  a  few  of  these  so-called  "Americanisms" 
are  really  good  old  English  words,  which,  in  the 
land  ot  their  birth,  have  lost  their  original  signifi- 
cance, while  it  has  been  retained  here.  Another 
class  consists  of  words  that  have  been  coined  to 
express  new  ideas  or  describe  new  processes  exist- 
ing only  in  the  Western  world.  Americanisms,  of 
course,  are  more  noticeable  in  speech  than  in  books; 
and,  in  the  best  American  writers,  it  is  dilHcult  to 
detect  anything  of  the  sort,  except  when  intro- 
duced intentionally.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  many  words  which  were  once  slang  have 
in  course  of  time  become  part  of  our  legitimate 
vocabulary,  yet  it  is  the  province  of  the  lexicog- 
raplier  to  say  wheu  they  shall  be  so  included. 
Some  are  simply  vulgarisms,  and  will  always  re- 
main such,  yet  others  are  in  the  borderland  be- 
tween coarseness  and  purity  of  speech.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  tiie  line  l>etween  American 
slang  and  "Americinisms"  is  oftentimes  very  faint. 
The  extent  to  which,  in  the  United  States,  the  nau- 
tical term  "aboard"  has  extended  its  meaning  to 
land  affairs  is  quite  amusing.  Travelers  by  rail  are 
urged  to  go  ahounl  the.  ciir»,  as  railway  carriages 
are  called,  the  conductor  finally  crying  out:  "All 
aboard!"  The  dismissal  of  government  employees 
is  figuratively  spoken  of  as  being '"guillotined"  or 
"beheaded." — Hnggnge-car  and  Liiggtiije-rnil  are  the 
synonymous  terms  in  vogne  rps|«'Ctively  on  Ameri- 
can aiid  P!)nglish  railroads,  Similarly,  what  wecall 
"baggage"  the  Enelish  term  "luggage."  Whereas, 
't  England,  attendants  at  bars  and  refreshment 

unters  are  women,  termed  "barmaids;"  in  the 


;s  the  same  place  is  invariably  filled  by 
is  called  a  "bartender,"  or  "barkeeper. 


United  States  the  s: 

a  man,  who  is  callei  ,    ,     . 

often  facetiously  abbreviated  to  "  barkeep." — The 
significance  borne  by  the  word  bee  in  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  pure  Americanism.  The  new 
settler  generally  built  his  log  cabin  without  help, 
but  when  he  proposed  to  erect  a  house  he  had  a 
"raisin,'"  as  the  setting  up  of  the  timbers  was  called. 
All  the  neighbors  ^ave  their  aid,  calling  it  a  "build- 
ing-bee." or  a  "raising-bee."    In  like  r"""""'  >«■'» 


iter  has  enriched  England  with  the  phr 
Strike  a  bee-line."  An  energetic  pursuit,  or  rapid, 
direct  course  toward  a  certain  goal,  is  called  "mak- 
ing a  bee-line"  for  that  point. — Beii2inr.  is  a  coHo- 
auial   term  for  strong  drink  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Virginia  crown  grants  were  commonly  "bla7.ed 


Mn«i>ij)has  grown  into  a 
comer  "blazes  out"  his  preemption  right  on  the 
tree-trunks,  or  he  "  deadens  "  the  tree  for  the  same 
purpose  by  belting  or  "ringing  it" — i.  e.  cutting  off 
a  circular  piece  of  bark,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  sap 
from  rising. — B/izzurd  is  a  modern  American  word, 
probably  more  or  less  onomatopoetic  Suggestive 
words  are  "  blow,"  "blast,"  "  blister,"  "bluster."  The 
French  bleioer,  to  wound,  has  also  been  conjectured, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  French  origin. 
As  applied  to  a  bitter  snow  storm,  the  word  1>ecame 
general  in  the  American  newspapers  during  ihe 
severe  winter  of  18S0-S1;  hut,  according  to  the 
"Milwaukee  Republican,"  March  4,  IRSI.  it  had 
been  so  applied  in  the  "Nnrthcrn  Vindicator," 
Esherx-ille,  111.,  between  1860  and  1S70.  Some  ot 
the  great  American  railroads  use  various  colored 
envelopes  for  different  branches  of  their  business. 
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e  of  thee 


a  blue 


the  blue  envelope"  eifcnifies  a  loei  of  one's  employ- 
ment. A  yellow  envelope  is  eometimeB  used. — The 
most  plausible  explanation  of  the  common  term 
boguii.  meaning;  "  counterfeit"  or  "fraudulent,"  is 
that  the  assumed  name  of  a  remarkably  succeBsful 
swindler,  ^ur^A^^,  vas  In  course  of  time  not  only 
reduced  to  "bogus,"  but  finally  applied  to  every- 
thing false  and  fraudulent.  It  spread  rapidly  over 
the  whole  Union,  and  is  now  one  of  tiie  moat  famil- 
iar of  Americanisms. — Btiiiama  is  a  Spanish  term 
of  similar  meaning  to  Placer.  It  is  a  nautical  word, 
and  means  fair  weather  at  sea.  If  the  reader  will 
refer  to  St.  Matthew  viii,  26,  he  will  read  that,  after 
■  the  Lord  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea,  "  there  was 
a  great  calm."  And  if  reference  is  next  had  to  the 
Spanish  vergiou  of  the  Kew  Testament  he  will  find 
the  phrase  there  given,  "una  grande  bonanza."  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  word  came  into  its 
figurative  use  as  meaning  a  happy  calm  and  good 
hope  after  a  weary  search. — The  word  "  boss  "  is  de- 
rived from  the  Dutch  b<ias.  Originally  used  in  its 
primitive  meaning  of  master  oroveraeer,  it  Ijecame 
customary  to  apeak  of  a  "boss  tailor,"  or  a  "boss 
carpenter,"  meaning  a  mechanic  who  employed 
several  handi,  or  workmen  Boon  the  word  became 
widely  popular.  It  has  even  been  turned  into  a 
verb,  and  to  boM  a  job "  is  a  common  expression 
for  undertaking  a  business.  The  word,  haribless  in 
itself,  has  passed,  into  politics,  and  become  part  of 
the  history  of  the  nation.    The  head  of  a  party,  the 


t  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Narrows  to  the  Golden  Gate.  In 
the  South  the  house  and  stable  servants  were  uni- 
versally called  "  boys,"  no  matter  what  their  age. 
From  this  arose  the  custom  of  dubbing  the  male 
help  iu  American  hotels  "boys," as  bell-boy,  waiter- 
boy,  though  they  may  be  gray-haired  men.  Among 
his  own  race  in  the  far  South  the  negro  still  clings 
to  the  term  burtra,  imported  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  originally  meaning  a  spirit  or  powerful 
bein^,aad  then,  by  a  natural  transition, white  man. 
In  hia  new  home  he  used  it  to  designate  anything 
specially  good,  as  the  bncra  yam,  which,  to  deserve 
tne  epithet,  must  be  white  and  good  at  the  same 
time. — Even  students  of  language  may  be  surprised 
to  bear  that  the  word  bummer  ia  not  only  not  slang, 
but  it  is  not  even  pure  Americanism,  being  found 
in  the  "  English  JIarket  Bv-Laws  "  of  200  years  ago, 
and  appears  in  several  advertisements  in  the  Lon- 
don "  Publick  Intelligencer  "  of  the  year  1660  under 
the  form  "  bummaree."  It  originally  meant  a  man 
who  retails  fish  by  peddling  outside  of  the  regular 
market.  These  persons  being  looked  down  upon 
and  regarded  as  cheats  by  the  established  dealers, 
the  name  became  one  of  contempt  for  a  dishonest 
person  of  irreEular  habits.  The  word  first  appeared 
In  the  Unitea  States  during  the  "  Fifties "  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  traveled  eastward  until,  during  the 
civil  war.  It  came  into  general  use. — The  word 
bulk  has  In  some  places,  notably  in  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  taken  the  Dutch  meaning  of  a  re- 

flon  abounding  in  trees  and  underwood,  (h<mch). 
t  is  not  likely  that  the  term  "  bush-whacker  "  is  a 
eire  Americanism;  though  it  is  hardly  known  in 
upland,  it  is  heard  in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
OriRinally  used  to  designate  the  process  of  pro- 
pelling a  Doat  by  pulling  the  bushes  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  it  became  afterward  a  name  for  law- 
less persons  and  fugitives  from  justice  who  took 
refuge  in  the  bush, — The  American  minister  who 
wishes  to  find  a  field  of  usefulness  waits  for  a  call, 
or  Invitation,  from  a  congregation  to  come  and  mia- 


ister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  When  it  is  accepted 
he  is  "  setl  led,  and  receives  a  "  stated  salary."  The 
English  "election  contest"  becomes  in  America  a 
''political  campaign."  On  American  railroads  the 
passenger  vehicles  are  called  "cars"  or  "coaches," 
while  in  England  they  are  called  "carriages," — 
Chorts  is  a  pure  Americanism,  naming  coUectively 
the  bundred-and-one  odd  jobs  that  need  daily  at- 
tendance about  the  house  or  farm.  When  a  stream 
of  water  ia  suddenly  hemmed  in  between  high  and 
narrow  banks,  and  thereby  forced  to  reach  a  lower 
level  with  more  or  less  velocity,  such  a  place  is 
termed  a  "  chute."  In  mining  parlance,  loo,  the 
name  is  giveu  to  an  artificial  stream  of  water  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits.— Cferpr  is  one  of  the 
most  cruelty  ill-treated  Americanisms.  It  has  as- 
Buifled  two  very  different  meanings,  designating  in 
the  North  a  good-natured,  obliging  person,  while  at 
the  South  it  means  gifted  and  talented.  The 
American  pet  word  »iiiari  has,  however,  largely  su- 
perseded it.— The  use  of  d-'lighlful  tor  dfhi-itmt  in 
such  a  sentence  as,  "  The  ice-cream  is  delightful,"  is 
very  common  iu  the  Southern  States.  Tlie  word 
"  digging"hai>  become  familiar  to  English  ears  from 
its  use  in  the  gold-mines  of  Australia.  There  it 
generally  denotes  only  a  place  where  precious 
metals  are  dug  for,  but  hb  an  Americanism  it  serves 
to  designate  any  special  locality.  The  "drummer" 
so  named,it  is  supposed,  from  his  habit  of  traveling 
about  the  country  to  solicit  or  drum  up  custom, is, 
in  the  United  States,  the  equivalent  of  the  "  bag- 
man "  or  "  commercial  man  "  of  Great  Britain.  The 
word  " dry-goods " is  universally  used  in  tlie  United 
States  for  the  wares  known  in  England  as  "linen- 
drapery  "  or  "  haberdashery,"  Dry  goods  for  men's 
use  are  called"men's  furnishings.'— fo  dump,  in 
the  sense  of  tilting  a  cart  and  thus  unloading  it,  is 
an  Americanism;  and  open  lots,  where  "ruobish 
may  be  shot,"  as  is  said  in  England,  are  iu  Amer- 
ica called  "dumping-grounds.  The  expert  who 
handles  the  throttle  of  an  English  locomotive  is 
called  the  "engine-driver" — a  wise  distinction,  as 
compared  with  our  American  use  of  the  term  "en- 
gineer," which  confounds  men  of  vastly  different 
callings. — Expect  is  the  equivalent  in  the  Middle 
Slates  for  the  New  England  "guess."  The  "fire- 
man" of  American  locomotives  and  steamships  be- 
comes the"  stoker  "on  similar  English  conveyances, 
"  To  jix,"  says  a  writer, "  may  be  said  to  be  the 
American  word  of  words,  since  there  is  probably  no 
action  of  mind  or  body  which  is  not  at  some  time  or 
other  represented  by  this  word."  Whatever  is  to  be 
made,  whatever  needs  repair,  whatever  requires 
arrangement — -all  is  "  fixed,"  The  President  fixta 
his  cabinet,  the  mechanic  bis  work-l>ench,  and  Che 


York  Herald  "  speaks  of  President  Arthur  being  in 


abound  also,  and  denote  well-nigh  everything,  from 
the  "  railway  fixings "  of  a  new  branch  to  the 
"chicken-fixings"  of  the  West  and  the  South. — The 
meaning  given  to  the  word  "  fiwle  "  in  the  United 
States  constitutes  an  Americanism,  The  old-fash- 
ioned musket  would  frequently  refuse  to  explode, 
the  priming  in  the  pan  going  off  with  a  fizzling 
sound.  Hence  the  word  "fiwle  "  signifies  any  ridic- 
ulous failure  after  great  expectations  had  been 
aroused.  Articles  shipped  by  railway  are  called 
"freight"  in  America,  and  goods"  in  England, 
Thus  we  have  the  American  "freight-train  and 
the  English  "  goods-train  "  or  "  luggage-train."  The 
English  never  speak  of  matter  sent  by  ship  as 
"freight,"  but  use  the  term  "cargo,"  or  "lading." 
The  pointed  iron   plates  placed  where  two  liu 
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of  railroad  part  are  called  "points"  in  England; 
in  the  United  States  thej  are  called  "  frogs,"  re- 
eembling  the  marks  on  a  norse's  hoof.  The  appar- 
ently contrary  oxpreBBiona  "gone  up,"  "gone  un- 
der," stand  for  one  and  the  same  thing  in  western 
larlance — i.  e.  to  tall,  to  "go  to  smash,"  or  even  to  die. 
..'he  first  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sudden  elevation  attending  an  explosion  ;  the  sec- 
ond probably  arose  from  the  fate  of  some  luckless 
pioneer  who  was  drawn  under  the  rapids  of  a  river. 
^Of  the  facility  with  wiiich  the  slang  of  England 
rises  to  the  rank  of  iin<il)iectionable  words  in  the 
mouths  of  Americans,  the  term  'going  up'  is  an 
instance.  It  arose  from  the  spout  or  tube  through 
-which  the  pawnbroker  sends  the  goods  he  has  ad- 
vancod  upon  to  an  upper  story.    Hence,  at  first  the 

Shrase  ran  '  to  go  up  the  spout,'  and  meant  simply 
isappearance  or  destruction.  Then  the  xyoul  was 
deemed  superfluous,  and  when  t be  city  of  Richmond 
fell  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  newspapers 
reported  gravely  that  it  had  gone  up," — (Ml  and 
clear  grit  are  pure  Americanisms,  standing  for 
pluck,  or  energy,  or  industry,  or  all  three.  Refer- 
ence is  probably  had  to  the  sandstones  used  for 
grindstones — the  more  "  grit "  they  contain  the  bet- 
ter they  wear. — Guesi,  says  a  recent  authority,  "  is 
probably,  of  all  words  in  the  dictionary,  the  moat 
thoroughly  abused  and  the  most  passionately  dis- 
cussed. Quoted  by  almost  every  writer  on  Amer- 
ica as  one  of  the  most  obtrusive  Americanisms, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  word  has  been 
used  in  England  from  time  immemorial  in  the  pre- 
cise sense  in  which  the  Yankee  uses  it  now.  The 
only  difference,  in  our  day,  is  perhaps  that  the  Eng- 
lish "guess"  is  a  fair, candid  supposition,  white  tlie 
American  who  "guesses"  is  apt  to  he 'juite  sure  of 
what  he  professes  to  doubt.  As  he  only  "  calcu- 
lates"when  he  has  already  solved  his  problem,  so 
he  "guesses"  after  having  made  sure  of  his  fact. 
"  JpiiMS  I  can"  means,  from  his  lips, '' I  am  sure  I 
can,"— Gufeh  is  really  a  resurrected  Old  English 
word,  meaning  a  dry  water-course  or  gully,  and 
contrary  to  general  belief  has  no  connection  with 
the  Spanish.  To  "fly  off  the  handle"  is  to  lose 
one's  temper,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  to  jilt  her 
lover.  The  phrase  has  a  back-woods  flavor,  and 
probably  arose  from  the  great  value  of  the  trusty 
ax  to  the  hardy  pioneer ;  when  the  head  flew  off  the 
handle,  the  tool  was  useless.  The  word  "  lielp  "  was 
probably  coined  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "  serv- 
ant "  in  this  "land  of  the  free."  Hired  man  and  hired 
girl  are  two  Other  terms  used  in  the  United  States 
with  the  same  end  in  view.  Americans  say  a  girl 
is  "homely"  when  they  mean  she  possesses  plain 
features,  and  thus  a  word  denoting  a  woman's  most 
lovable  quality  is  perverted  into  a  term  of  reproach. 
— Honey-fTtgling  is  a  genuine  Americanism,  mean- 
ing to  cneat  or  defraud  one's  creditors. — Horn  is 
■  another  name  for  a  dram  or  "  drink  "  of  liquor.  The 
term  "jack-knife"  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  "jack-a-legs,"  which,  as  a  name  for  a  clasp- 
knife,  has  queer  history.  In  Kew  England  we  call, 
to-day,  a  particular  kind  of  cutting  implement  a 
Jack-knife.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
lies  communication  between  Scotland  and  France 
of  a  social  and  mercantile  character  was  constant. 
There  was  a  famous  French  cutler  whose  name  was 
Jacque  le  Coultre.  To  this  day  there  are  fine  razors 
made  in  France,  having  this  name  stamped  on  them. 
The  knives  of  this  Jacque  le  Coultre  were  sent  to 
Scotland,  and  so,  beyond  a  douht,  the  name  jack- 
knife,  or  jack-a-legs,  derived  its  origin. — Jcreey 
Lightning  is  a  colloquial  term  for  the  apple-jack  sold 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  IE  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  extraordinarily  rapid  in  its  intoxicat- 
ing eSectfl.    A  common  Soutbernism  is  the  use  of 


"  like  as  if,"  or  "  like,'  for  the  words  "  as  if."  "  She 
looked  like  she  knew  me"  is  a  common  expression, 
or.  "  She  looked  like  as  if  she'd  die."  This  is  very 
common  in  Washington,  and  in  all  the  States  South 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. — Lot  is  a  word  which,  in 
its  application  to  land,  is  unknown  to  England  and 
universal  in  the  United  States.  It  has  its  rise  in  an 
old  Puritan  custom.  The  first  settlers  in  the  sea- 
board plantations  of  New  England  owned  the  ex- 
tensive salt-marshes,  which  produce  such  excellent 
salt-hay,  in  common,  and  every  man  cut  and  cocked, 
saved  and  salted,  as  much  of  the  latter  as  he 
wanted.  When,  however,  the  population  increased, 
and  the  flrst  simplicity  and  narmony  were  no 
longer  maintained,  it  was  agreed  to  divide  out 
these  commons  in  equal  parts  to  all  Ihe  families,- 
This  was  done  after  the  Biblical  precedent  in  the 
election  of  a  twelfth  Apostle,  by  "!ot;"and  the 
choice  of  every  man,  as  bis  name  was  drawn,  and 
he  became  entitled  to  select  his  piece  of  land,  was 
known  as  hie  lot.  The  firm  belief  of  the  Puritans 
in  a  special  providence  watching  over  them  and 
their  interests  made  them  continuallv  resort  to 
this  manner  of  distributing  lands  or  otner  articles 
of  value,  held  heretofore  in  common,  and  thus  the 
term  "lots"  soon  came  to  deslenate  anv  great 
quantity.  In  the  United  States  lumber''  means 
manufactured  timber;  hence,  we  have  the  terms 
"lumber-yard"  for  the  English  "timber-yard,"  and 
the  "  lumber-camp  "  tor  a  colony  of  tree-fellers,  who 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  "  lumbering,"  and  are 
called  "lumber-men." — Mail,  in  the  sense  of  angry, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  the  English  wild,  has  l^n 
recognized  as  excellent  Old  English.  Captain  John 
Smitti  says :  "  This  made  him  halfe  madde."  Even 
the  familiar  phrase  "  like  mad  "  has  old  and  hiph 
authority, — The  Negro  nurse  of  Southern  white 
children  was  called  "mammy,"  generally  sounded 
mavmnT.  This  last  has  invadea  the  North  as  the 
too  frequent  substitute  for  "  mamma"  among  white 
children, — In  Louisiana  the  word  th^I?/ denotes  the 
child  of  a  white  man  and  a  quadroon.— JfuM  is  a 
colloquial  word  meaning  to  throw  into  confusion. 
to  muddle,  to  litter.  As  a  noun  it  signifies  rubbish, 
dirt,  etc.  A  third  meanine  makes  it  do  duty  for  a 
fight,  a  fracas,  or  a  quarrel. — Notion,  in  the  sense  of 
small,  trifling  wares,  is  probably  the  word  which,  of 
all  Americanisms,  is  regarded  as  the  most  abso- 
lutely American,  both  in  origin  and  in  usage. 
"Yankee  notions"  is  a  phrase  known  the  world 
over.  But  so  grave  and  didactic  a  poet  as  Young, 
than  whom  none  could  be  less  American,  used  It 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  exactly  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used  in  New  England, 
In  the  days  of  the  petroleum  excitement  in  Fenn- 
sylvania  tlie  flndingot  oil  meant  fortune  to  the  lucky 
prospector.  Hence  the  phrase  "struck  oil "  passed 
into  current  speech  to  signify  sudden  riches.  An 
American  speaKs  of  his  "  people,"  meaning  his  im- 
mediate kindred,  where  an  Englishman  would  say 
"relations,"  The  word  "folk"  is  similarly  used. — 
Pickaynne  indicates  something  small,  mean,  or  con- 
temptible. The  pickayune  is  a  Carib  coin,  worth 
six  and  a  quarter  cents. — The  miner  or  the  mer- 
chant who  has  grown  ricb  is  said  to  have  "  made  his 
eile  " — a  phrase  imported  from  the  camp  of  the  gold 
unter,  "  II  a  man  asks  for  the  milk-jug,"  says  R. 
G.White,"be  sure  that  he  is  British  bred;if  for 
the  milk-pitcher,  be  equally  sure  that  he  is  Ameri- 


__ to  a  rich  gold  mine,  has  become  fa- 
miliar, and  now  means  not  only  the  drift-sand 
which  contains  gold,  but  any  good  thing  which 
promises  a  liberal  return  of  profit.  Tbe  British 
governmeixt  in  old  times  used  to  make  grants  to 
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all  who  were  willing  to  "plant"  colonieB.  Hence, 
these  colonies  were  called  "plantationa"  at  the 
Tiocth  as  well  aa  at  the  ^outh.  An  American  term 
for  whisky  is  "  poison."  "  What's  your  poison?"  is 
often  heard  ae  an  invitation  to  drink.  Among 
colloquial  terms  derived  from  commerce,  none 
are  more  frequently  heard  than  "posting"  and 
■"  posted."  The  terms  arise,  of  course,  from  accounts 
which,  when  fully  entered  on  the  ledger,  are  said  to 
be  "  posted."  As  Americanisms,  however,  they  are 
used  to  express  full  knowledge  of  any  subject.  A 
would-be  farmer  thnS  says;  "I  require  much  'post- 
ins'  (information)  before  I  can  begin;"  and  a 
scholar  of  various  learning  is  reputed  to  be  "  posted  " 
•on  all  grave  questions. — The  pound  party  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  surprise  party,  in  wliicD  every  person 
participating  is  supposed  or  expected  to  contribute 
a  pound  of  something  to  the  general  etock.     Fre* 

Suently  the  unopened  packages  are  auctioned  off 
>r  the  benefit  of  some  charity.  Among  South- 
:^^ne^B  "  pretty  "  is  a  word  very  often  misused ;  for 
•□Stance :  "  Isn't  this  a  pretty  day,"  and  this  error 
is  a  very  general  one.  North  Carolinians  say  the 
scenery  is  "  pretty " — meaning  picturesque ;  the 
day  la  ■*  pretty  "—meaning  fine;  and  that  a  per- 
3on's  manners  are  "  pretty  " — meaning  well-bred. 
In  Louisiana,  the  term  "  quadroon  "  denotes  the  off- 
"pring  of  a  whit«  man  and  a  griffin.— The  railroad, 
as  Americans  uniformly  say  instead  of  raihray,  as 
in  England,  has  brought  with  it  a  number  of  terms 
peculiar  to  the  Sew  World.  The  English  "  station  " 
becomes  a  "  depot ;"  the  "  trucks  "  of  the  Old  Worltf 
are  called  freight-cars,  and  there  are  "  palace-cars," 
and  even  "silver  palace  cars."  The  "rails"  of 
American  railroads  are  the  "metals"  of  English 
lines. — To  raUe,  applied  in  England  only  to  vege- 
tables and  animals,  is  used  in  America  also  in  ref- 
erence to  men.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  question,  "Where  were  you  raised?" — The 
!-a-nch  was  the  farm  of  the  Spaniard  in  Mexico,  and 
the  ranrfuTo  was  the  farmer  nimself.  In  the  great 
West  the  term  "ranch"  indicates  the  home  of  the 
stock-raiser.  The  word  "rapids"  is  peculiar  to 
New  World  English,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rapid  descent  or  a  series  of  de- 
scents in  a  river  and  a  waterfall  or  cascade.  The 
Southern  eauivalent  for  the^guess"  of  New  Eng- 
land and  tne  "  expect "  of  the  Middle  States  is 

licule  of  Dickens  on  his  first 
visit  to  Boston,  Now  the  phrase  is  heard  all  over 
the  Union,  and  haB  made  its  way  to  England  also. 
If  we  happen  to  hear  any  body  say  "  rye  ckftr  "  we 
may  know  it  is  intended  to  mean  "right  here." 
For  instance,  a  South  CaroIiniaD  will  say:  "He 
stayed  rye  cheer  with  me." — Right  smart  is  a  pet 
Southern  phrase,  where  one  often  hears  of  a  "  right 
smart  lawyer,"  or  "a  right  smart  preacher."  In 
the  Southern  States  the  word  "  rock  "  means  a  peb- 
ble or  a  atone.— Rubbed  out  is  a  Western  euphemism 
for  death.  Very  expressive  of  American  haste  and 
hurry  is  the  comparatively  modern  useof  "  to  run," 
in  the  sense  of  to  manage  or  to  keep,  when  applied 
to  any  kind  of  business,  from  a  gigantic  hotel  to 
a  petty  grocery. — Who  run*  this  business  now?" 
means  Who  is  the  manager?"  The  phrase  "run 
on  a  bank"  is  not  a  pure  Americanism,  being  often 
heard  in  England,  The  comer  public-house  of 
English  cities  gives  place,  in  America,  to  the  more 
pretentious  "  saloon." — Salt  and  lallina  are  Western 
Americanisms.  In  the  parlance  of  the  mining 
«amp,  to  "salt"  a  worthless  mine  is  to  secretly 
place  or  scatter  therein  samples  of  rich  ore  for  the 

a)0Be  of  effecting  a  sale.    The  rich  ore  is  the 
t,"  and  the  practice  is  known  as  "  salting  a 
'    k" — SampU^oom  yiAB  once  a  name  for  a  liquor 
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saloon,  supposed  to  embody  the  fiction  that  patrons 
enter  only  to  "sample  "or  try  the  beverages  within. 
This",  and  the  kindred  term,  "shades"  (g.  f.)  is 
probably  an  oularowth  ot  the  temperance  agita- 
tion, which  Bouglit  to  render  drinking  vulgar  -in 
"  bar-rooms  "  and  "  saloons." — iSohi/  is  an  American- 
ism, whose  first  meaning  is  the  same  as  "grit."  A 
man  with  "  sand  in  his  craw "  is  suppos^  to  be 
very  plucky.  A  second  colloquial  use  of  the  word 
makes  it  stand  for  money,  but  though  very  com- 
mon in  the  States  it  Js  doubtful-  if  it  is  a  pure 
Americanism.  In  New  England  "  garden  sass " 
means  any  kind  of  small  vegetables.  "  One  of  the 
few  French  words  which  have  become  naturalized 
in  American  speech  is  the  chantier,  thoroughly 
adopted  in  the  shape  of  ehauty. — Originally  used  by 
to'i<i'ji.'urs  and  Canadian  immigrants,  it  is  uaiver- 
salty  employed  to  designate  a  sRght  wooden  shed  or 
shelter." — ^^hebang  is  the  name  of  a  college  stu- 
dent's sanctum,  of  a  low  drinking  den,  and  of  a 
cheap  theater  or  variety  show.  The  word  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  cabtme, 
and  IS  common  throughout  the  United  States. — The 
word  shiitnry,  denoting  a  stick  with  a  crook  to  it, 
used  by  boys  to  strike  a  ball  with,  and  also  applied 
to  the  game  itself,  is  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  It 
was  in  common  use  in  the  United  States  fifty  years 
ago,  but  is  not  so  commonly  employed  to-day.  The 
outer  covering  of  the  s|iike  or  fruit  of  the  maize  is 
the  Khuck,  This  name  is  peculiar  to  the  South.  In 
the  Western  and  Northern  States  tiie  equivalent 
term  is  "husk."  So  a  certain  rural  gathering  is,  in 
the  South,  a  "  shuc king-bee,"  and  in  the  other  local- 
ities named  a  "  huBking-beo."— Sici,  applied  in  Eng- 
land solely  to  nausea,  is  in  America  used  for  any 
kind  of  indisposition. — Sink-hoUt  are  abrupt  inden- 
tations in  the  soil,  from  the  bottom  of  which  min- 
eral springs  frequently  issue. — ISkedaddte  is  an 
Americanirm  which  obtained  currency  during  the 
civil  war,  and  signifying  p^cipitous  flight.  The 
word  claims  sometimes  Irish,  sometimes  Scottish, 
descent.  But  of.  all  explanatioTis  the  most  plau- 
sible is,  strange!  j  enough,  the  theory  that  the  word 
comes  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  "  I  scatter.  I 
disperse  tumultuously,"  and  used  by  both  Herodo- 
tus and  Homer. — Slip  has  acquired  a  new  mean-- 
ing  in  its  new  home.  It  means  an  opening  between 
two  wharves  or  in  a  dock ;  hence  many  localities 
in  the  city  of  New  York  bear  such  names  as  "  Peck 
Slip," — Small  PutatoeM  is  applied  to  anything  or  any- 
body small,  mean,  or  petty.  The  complete  phrase 
is  "  Small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill."  To  "  smile  " 
is  the  Americanism,  once  immensely  popular  from 
Maine  to  California,  used  to  denote  the  act  of 
drinking  liquor.  "Let's  smile"  was  a  universally 
understood  talisman. — Snuffed  out  is  a  California 
euphemism  for  death.  The  humorous  son  of  the 
West  speaks  of  the  discontented  settler  as  a  man 
who  has  "soured"  on  his  "section,"  The  jilted 
lover  "sours"  on  his  former  flame,  and  to  lose 
money  by  the  failure  of  a  bank  has  "soured"  the 
stooknolaers. — The  stoop,  as  designating  the  place 
between  the  steps  leading  up  to  llie  house  and  the 
door,  is  a  genuine  Americanism  due  to  the  Dutch, 
for  the  burghers  loved  to  sit  on  their  »toeps  (seats) 


)  the  I 


I  for 


any  covered  or  open  porch  in  front  of  a  house.— 
ISlore  is  the  universal  equivalent  for  the  English 
"shop."  In  a  country  newly  reclaimed  from  tha 
forest  tree-stumps  remain  for  years  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  landscape.  Such  often  formed  a  con- 
venient platform  for  political  speakers,  and  hence 
"to  take  the  stump "  or  to  "stump  the  country," 
signifies  a  traveling  from  place  to  place,  speaking 
and  canvassing  for  votes.  Such  a  man  Is  known  as 
a  "stump  speaker."    In  the  Northern  States  and 
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in  Canada,  a  gathering  in  tlie  maple  grove  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar,  which  is  ocitained  from 
fljnip  drained  from  "  tupping"  the  sugar-maple,  is 
a  "hu  gar-cam  p." — A  grove  of  Bugar-Tnaple  trees  ia 
called  a  "Bugar-orcliard"  in  the  Xortheni  States 
and  t'anada.  A  social  gathering,  in  which  the  fam- 
ily visited  is  not  forewarned,  being  therefore  "sur- 
prised," and  on  which  account  visitors  bring  their 
OTi-n  refreshments,  is  called  a  "sorprise  party." 
The  Americans  "switch"  a  train  where  their  Eng- 
lish cousins  speak  of "  shunting  "  one.  The  "  switch- 
man" or  "switch-tender"  of  American  railroads  is 
the  "  pointsman"  of  English  roads.  A  law  against 
the  gamo  of  nine-pins  Daving  been  evaded  oy  the 
addition  of  the  tenth  pin,  the  man  who  bowled  over 
the  whole  number  was  said  to  make  a  "ten-strike," 
so  the  phrase  "to  make  a  ten-strike"  passed  into 
current  phraseology  to  indicate  a  lucky  stroke. 
The  word  "timlier"  is  used  throughout  the  West 
for  any  woodland  or  forest  growth.  Hence  "  to 
take  to  the  timber"  is  to  hide  in  the  forest.  The 
phrase  " presidential  timber"  ia  also  used  of  men 
considered  available  for  that  high  office.  As  none 
but  the  tallest  and  straightest  trees  are  selected  hy 
the  woodman's  axe,  so  only  tlie  moat  eminent  men 
are  likely  to  be  talked  of  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  Our  American  custom  of 
calling  the  prong  of  a  fork  a  "tine"  is  a  Lincoln- 
shire peculiarity,  and  came  over  with  our  fathers. 
The  more  general  word  "  prong"  is,  indeed,  driving 
it  out,  and  the  word  "tine"  is  understood  in  Lin- 
colnshire alone.  "To  get  to  go"  is  essentially 
"  '  "~    "Don't  fail  to  coil  . 

}  tried  'to  get  to 
)  I  reckon  I'll  be  there 
_.  "Do  don't"  is  heard  in 

Georgia  and  Soutn  Carolina,  but  rarely  elsewhere. 
The  road-bed  of  a  railroad,  which  we  name  the 
"track,"  is  called  the  "line"  in  England.  The 
practice,  common  to4iunted  game,  of  aeeking  ref- 
uge in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  led  to  the  phrase  "to 
tree  "  one's  self,  or  "  to  tree  "  game.  In  an  opossum 
chase  the  dogs  often  mistake  the  tree  up  which  the 
creature  has  sought  safety,  and  are  then  said  to  be 
"barking  up  the  wrong  tree,"  a  phrase  which  has 
come  to  ne  applied  to  similar  blunders  in  real  life. 
The  phrase  up  a  tree,"  meaning  "in  a  predica- 
ment," is  also  of  the  same  origin.  Kitchen-garden 
produce  in  America  is  known  as  "  truck."  "  garden- 
truck,"  or  "  garden-sass."  Another  meaning  of  the 
America'niam  "truck"  is  its  equivalent  use  for  the 
English  words  "  lumber,"  "  litter,"  or  "rubbish,"  of 
any  sort.  The  vehicle  known  as  a"  truck"  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  is  the  "  van"or  the  "  dray  "  of  the 
English.  As  strange  a  perversion  of  a  word  as  can 
be  found  in  the  long  list  of  Americanisms  is  the  use 
of  the  word  "ugly"  for  "iil-tempered"  or  "angry." 
Throughout  the  Middle  States,  especially  in  the 
rural  portion,  the  "vandoo"  signifies  an  auction 
sale  of  goods  and  chattels.  It  is,  of  course,  a  cor- 
ruption of  vend'ie.  Like  the  term  crevasse,  the  word 
"wash-out". also  signifies  a  break  In  an  embank- 
ment; but  while  a  "crevasse"  has  reference  to  a 
river  dike,  a  "wash-out"  applies  more  especially  to 
a  railway  embankment,  and  also  to  the  dropping 
out  of  the  bottom  of  a  canal.~Fou  all,  or  as  it 
ahould  be  abbreviated,  y'all,  is  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  of  all  the  Southernisms  we  can  call  to 
mind.  It  usually  means  two  or  more  persons,  hut 
is  sometimes  used  when  only  one  person  is  meant. 
For  instance,  a  caller,  on  taking  her  departure, 
says :  "  Y'all  must  come  to  see  us.'  She  means  that 
the  lady  upon  whom  she  is  calling  and  her  husband 
may  call. 

AMERICANIST,  a  term  applied  to  one  who  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  subjects  especially  relating  to 


America.  It  differs  from  American  in  that  it  may 
be  properly  applied  to  a  person  of  any  nation  who 
interests  himself  prominently  in  the  study  of  sub- 
ieeta  relating  to  America. 

AMEKICAN  RIVEK  (Cal.),  a  branch  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, formed  by  the  junction  of  three  small 
confluents,  which  rise  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
wind  among  those  mountains  in  narrow,  deep  caiV 
ons.  The  land  surrounding  these  branches  affords 
a  valuable  supply  of  gold. 

AMEHICUS,  the  county-seat  and  market^town 
of  Sumter  county.  Ga.,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in 
general  merchandise,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  number 
of  flourishing  graded  schools,  a  male  high  school, 
and  a  female  college.  Population  in  1870,3,259;  in 
1880,  3,6:J5. 

AMES,  a  village  of  Iowa,  in  Story  county,  near 
Des  Moines,  and  106  miles  west  of  Cedar  Rapids.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa. 

AMES,  Adklbert,  U.  S.  soldier,  born  in  Rock- 
land, Me.,  Oct.  31,  1835.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  and  assigned  to  tl:e  5th  artillery.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at 
which  time  he  received  a  wound.  He  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the  battles  of  Gaines' 
Mills,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
yille,  Antietam,  and  Gettysburg,  besides  several 
other  minor  engagements  tnroughout  the  civil  war. 
On  several  occasions  he  was  brevetted  for  "  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field,"  and  rose 
through  the  successive  grades  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel,  li4th  infantry.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
provisional  governor  of  Mississippi,  under  acts  of 
Congress  providing  for  such  temporary  government, 
and  in  1869  Gen.  Ames  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator. 
In  1873  he  became  governor  of  Mississippi  by  the 
"'"    vote,  but  in  1876  resigned  and  removed  to 


AMES,  Edward  R.imosd,  M.  E.  bishop,  bom  in 
Athens,  Ohio,  May  20, 1806.  In  1828  he  opened  a 
school  at  Lebanon,  III.,  which  afterwards  became 


chosen  corresponding  secretary  of  the  missionary 
society.  He  became  a  presiding  elder  in  1844,  ana 
filled  that  position  till  he  was  chosen  bishop  in 
1852.  Ames  was  the  first  Methodist  bishop  to 
visit  the  Pacific  coast.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  April 
26,  1S79. 

AMES,  Joseph,  American  painter,  born  in  Rock- 
bury,  K.  H.,  in  1816.  He  was  wholly  self-taught 
when  some  of  his  best  works  were  produced,  but 
later  he  studied  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  two  years  before  his  death  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of 
design  (1870.)  Some  of  his  best-known  works  are: 
Ri»toT\,  Preecott,  Emerson,  Rachel,  President  Felton 
(^Harvard.  Among  his  ideal  paintings  are  Miranila, 
Night,  Morning,  iTie  Death  of  Webiier,  and  Maud 
MuUer.     He  died  of  brain  fever  in  New  York,  Oct. 


AMES,  Maby  Clemmbr  (Mrs.  Hudson),  Am 
authoress,  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1839.  At  a  very 
early  age  she  began  writing  for  various  newspapers, 
and  later  in  life  she  wrote  numerous  biographies 
and  several  novels.  Among  her  books  were  Victo- 
ria  (1864);  Eirene  (1870) ;  Hii Tujo  Wivet  (1874);  Tin 
Yeart  tn  Wathington  (1871) ;  OutUnet  of  Men,  Women 
and  Things  (1873),  and  a  volume  of  poems  (1882). 
She  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  18, 1884. 

AMES,  Nathan  P.,  American  manufacturer,  bom 
in  1803.  In  1829  he  became  known  as  a  skillful 
sword-maker,  and  furnished  large  numbers  to  the 
U.  8.  Government.  In  ISiH  he  incorporated  the 
Ames  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  it  soon  became  fa- 
mous, fumishing  most  of  the  brass  cannon,  for  th& 
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V.  B.  army.  This  foniidi7&lBo  turned  out  the  etatuea 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  Brook- 
lyn, S.Y. ;  of  George  Washington,  Union  Square,  New 
York,  and  of  Franklin  in  School  street,  Boston. 
Mr.  AniPS  died  inCflbotville,  April  23, 1847. 

AMES,  O.^KEH,  American  manufacturer,  born  in 
Eaaton,  Mass..  Jan.  10, 1804.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Qrm  of  Oliver  Ames  & 
Sons,  maDuIacturers  of  shovels  and  picks,  and  dur- 
ing the  ^old  excitement  in  California  and  later  in 
Australia,  turned  out  enormous  quantities  of  sup- 
plies. Ihiring  the  civil  war  they  fumiahed  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bwords.and 
Bhovels  used.  In  iSil  Mr.  Ames  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  council  of  MaHsachusetlH.  From 
1862  to  1873  he  served  continuoualy  in  Congress  as 
representative  of  the  Second  Massachuaetts  District. 
He  died  in  North  Eaaton,  Maas.,  May  S,  I87S. 

AMES,  Oi.iTRR,  American  manufacturer,  bom  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1807.  He  waa  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Oliver  Ames  A  Sons,  manuFacturers 
of  sbovela,  picks,  aworda,  etc.,  and  at  his  brother's 
death  became  president  of  the  firm.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  from  1852  to 
1867,  and  waa  elected  preaident  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  company  in  ]Rf>8.  He  died  in  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  March 


at  Brown  in  1823,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Khode  Island  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Providence,  and  for  many  years  served  in 
the  State  Asaembly,  being  speaker  of  that  body  in 
1844  and  1645.  During  the  period  of  the  rebellion 
in  1842  he  was  a  quartermaster  of  the  State  troops, 
and  in  1853  waa  appointed  to  the  legislature  to  rep- 
resent the  State  in  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
between  Rhode  Island  and  Masaachu setts.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  in  18.>'>  to  revise  the  stat- 
utes of  Khode  Island,  and  in  18oti  was  elected  chief 
i'uatice  of  the  State  supreme  court,  Mr,  Amea  pub- 
iah^  Angell  atid  Ames  on  Curjxiiaf >on«.  and  Rhule, 
Jtland  Eeportg.    He  died  in  Providence,  Deo.  20, 1805. 

AMESBURY,  a  village  of  Massachusetts,  almut 
forty  miles  north  of  Boston,  is  noted  as  being  the 
home  of  the  poet  Whittier.  It  contains  an  excellent 
high  school,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  extensive 
manufactures  of  boota  and  shoes,  carriages  and 
woolen  goods. 

AMHABA,  the  middle  and  largest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Abysainia,  extends  from  the  Tacazse  to 
the  Blue  Nile.    Capital,  Gondar. 

AMHERST,  J.  H..  actor,  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
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Napoleon  Sonaparte'g  Inrniion  of  Riiftia;  or,  the 
Conjlagratioti  ojifotcfne  (1850) ;  Irelnndatit  J«(1860) ; 
Tht  Battle  of  WaUrloo  (1860) ;  and  Ireland  at  U  Wa» 
(1860).    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  12, 1851. 

AMHERST,  Jecfery,  English  soldier,  bom  in 
Eiverhead.Kent,  England,  Jan.29, 1717.  When  aboj 
he  served  in  Flanders,  where  he  won  distinction 
and  became  a  favorite  of  the  kins.  In  1760  be  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  tne  British  posses- 
sions in  America,  and  in  1763  he  was  made  governor 
of  Virginia.  In  1776  he  waa  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  in  1787  received  a  patent  as  Baron  Amherst  of 
Montreal.    He  died  Aug.  3,  1797. 

AMHEESTBURG.  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  aituated  on  the  Detroit  River,  near 
its  entrance  into  lake  Erie,  was  during  the  war  of 
1812-14  firat  dismantled  by  the  British  under  Gen- 
eral  Proctor,   and  afterwards   deatroyed    by  the 


Americana  under  General  Harrison.  Its  manu- 
factures consist  chieti;  uf  mill  products  and  iron. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  court-bouBe  and  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Amherst,  Hampshire  county,  Massaehu setts.  It 
was  founded  as  ^'The  Collegiate  Institution  at  Am- 
herst" in  1821,  and  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  Amherst  College  in  1H25.  See  Collbqbb,  in 
American  Revisions  and  Additions. 

AMHERST  ISDANDS  are  a  group  lying  west  of 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Corea,  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 

AMI.Hbnby  M.,  Canadian  scientist,  bom  in  Belle- 
Riviere,  Quebec,  Nov.  23, 1858.  After  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  McGiU  College  in  1882,  he  waa  appointed  on 
the  staff  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  became 
aasiatant  paleontologist  in  I88ti,  and  the  same  year 
was  engaged  in  classifying  the  fossil  remains  of 
Canada.  He  has  published  numerous  reports  on 
etratigrapbic  and  paleontologic  subjects.  In  1883 
he  became  a  permanent  civil  service  officer. 

AMIA  ('ALVA,  a  species  of  fishes  representing 
the  family  Amiidx,  is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
North  America,  and  is  variously  known  aa  dog-fish, 
lawyer,  bow-fish,  mud-tish,  brindle  and  grindle. 

AMICUS  CUKI* :  in  law,  a  friend  c1  the  court ; 


of  organic  c.     ...      _ _ 

present  the  term  amide  is  reatricted  to  the  case  ii 
which  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  an  acid  radical,  and  the  amidea  are  called  pri- 


by  the  acid  radical. 

AMIDOGEN,  or  Diamihe,  formerly  looked  upon 
as  a  hypothetical  body.  Curtius.  Iiowever,  has  re- 
cently produced  the  sulphate  of  amidogen,  from 
which  amidogen  itself  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
an  alkali.  It  i%  a  gas  possessing  a  peculiar  odor, 
and  when  inhaled  strongly  affects  the  nose  and 
fauces. 

AMIEL,  Hekri  FaanBRtc,  waa  bom  at  Geneva  in 
1821.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  where  he  read  Indtia- 
triously,  returning  to  Geneva  thoroughly  imbued 
with  German  science  and  philosophy.  In  1849  he 
waa  appointed  professor  of  .Esthetica  and  French 
Literature  at  the  Academy  (University)  of  Geneva, 
which  post  he  exchanged  four  years  later  for  the 
profesaorahip  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  died  in 
1881.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  considera- 
ble critical  power. 

AMIRASTE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  eleven  low, 
wooded  islands  situated  southwest  of  the  Seychelles, 
opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  They  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  form  a  dependency  of  Mauritius. 

AMITE,  a  river  about  150  miles  long  and  naviga- 
ble for  about  50  miles,  rises  in  the  soulliwestern  part 
of  Mississippi,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  Louisiana  into  Lake  Maurepaa. 

AmLETH,  an  ancient,  or, perhaps,  fabulous  prince 
of  Jutland,  whose  story  is  told  by  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus,  and  who  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  original 
hero  of  Shakeapeare's  Ifamlet. 

AMMAN, or  Amkon  (the  ancient  Rabbah,  rebuilt 
and  called  Philadelphia  hy  the  Greeks),  a  ruined 
city  ot  Syria  on  an  affluent  of  the  Jordan.  It  has 
numerous  remains  of  Greek  edilicea. 

AMMELINE  ia  a  white  crystalline  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali  on 
melam,  and  regarded  as  an  amic  acid  of  cyann- 
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AMMER,  Daktkl,  American  naval  ofScer,born  in 
Ohio,  May  15, 1820.  He  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
ahtpman,  and  continued  in  its  service  for  49  years 
and  six  months,  when  he  was  made  rear-admirai  and 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  Dec.  II,  1877. 

AMMEN,  Jacob,  American  soldier,  bom  in  Bote- 
tourt county.  Va.,  Jan.  7,  1808.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1831, 
and  then  served  as  instructor  in  mathematics  at 
West  Point,  Bacon  College,  JefferBon  College,  and 
the  University  of  Indiana.  He  served  during  the 
civil  war  through  all  the  succeasive  grades  from 
captain  of  volunteers  to  brigadier-geneTal.  He  re- 
signed Jan.  14,  1865. 

AMMIDOWN,  EowiRD  Holmeh,  American  mer- 
chant, botujn  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1830. 
Uh  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  New  1 
having  started 
country  with    nutter 
Ammic[own,a  Huguenot 
refugee,  who   came  to 
Salem  in  1640,  and  sub- 
sequently settled   in 
Boston,  where  succeed- 
ing generations  became 
prominent.    Edward  H. 
,.  Ammidown  passed  his 
boyhood  and  youth  in 
Boston.    In  1860  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  and 
entered  the  dry-gooda 
KDWABD  H.  AHiiiDovN.         commissioo      busTness, 
and  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  that  line  of  trade. 

AMMODYTE  is  a  poisonous  serpent  related  to 
the  viper.    There  is  an  Eastern  species  whose  sting 
causes  speedy  death. 
AMMONIAPHONE,  the  name  of  an  instrument 
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improving  the  quality  of  the  singing  and  speak- 
__^  voice  by  inhaling  air  saturated  with  peroiide  of 
hydrogen  and  tree  ammonia.  It  was  invented 
about  1880  by  Dr.  Garter  Moffati  who  ascribed  the 
superiority  of  Italian  vocal  organs  to  the  presence 
of  those  gases  in  the  air  of  Italy. 

AMMONITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  nearly 
allied  to  the  recent  genus  Nautilus.  The  family  to 
which  they  belong  rimged  from  Pabeoioio  to 
Mesozoic  times,  ana  embraced  a  number  of  differ- 
ent forms,  varying  greatly  in  size. 

AMMONITID^,  a  genusof  cephalopodous  mol- 
lusks,  represented  solely  by  the  eitinct  AmmoniUi, 

AMMONIUM,  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Ammon  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  tlje  modern  oasis  of 
Sinah, 

AMMUNITION.    See  Arms. 

AMNESIA,  loss  of  memory ;  specifically,  a  condi- 
tion in  which  a  person  is  unable  to  recall  a  word 
that^is  wanted,  or,  perhaps,  understand  it  when 
spoken.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ooeleopterous 
insects. 

AMNION  is  a  foetal  membrane,  which  immedi- 
ately invests  the  embryo,  appearing  very  early  in 
the  development  of  the  latter,  and  adhering  closely 
to  it. 

AMNIOS,  in  botany,  is  a  thin,  semi-transparent 
Bubstance,  composed  of  gelatine,  which  protects  and 
nourishes  the  young  seed. 

AMCBBA,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  the 
simplest  animals,  or  protozoa,  which  consist  of 
masses  of  minute  living  matter.  Thev  are  found 
in  fresh  water  or  in  mud,  and  occasionally  in  damp 

AMtEBEAN  VERSES  are  such  as  answer  one 

another  alternately,  as  in  some  of  Virgil's  Eclogues. 

AMORPHOUS,    a  term   used   in   chemistry  to 


describe  the  un  cry  stall!  zed  in  opposition  to  the 
crystallized  condition  of  bodies. 

AMOMUM,  a  genus  of  Zingiberacem,  to  which 
belong  the  plants  yielding  Cardamoms  and  Grains 
of  Paradise. 

AMORGOS,  an  islaud  among  the  Sporades  group, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  eighteen  miles  south- 
east of  NaxoB.  It  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  six 
miles  wide,  and  contains  many  mountains.  The  ' 
chief  town  is  Amorgos,  and  the  port,  situated  on  the 
northeast  coast,  is  Santa  Anna. 

AMOROSO,  in  music,  is  descriptive  of  passagea 
to  be  rendered  in  a  manner  expresaive  of  love — af- 
fectionately, tenderly. 

AMORY,  RoBEKT,  American  physician,  born  in 
Boston,  May  2, 1842,  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1863,  and  after  studying  medicine  in  Paris  and 
Dublin  he  settled  in  Longwood  (Brookline),  Mass. 
He  occupied  several  important  offices  in  the  town, 
and  in  1869  was  elected  lecturer  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  later  professor  at  Bowdoin.  He  resigned 
in  1874,  and  became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteer  militia,  surgeon  two  yean 
later,  and  then  medical  director.  He  has  published 
Bromidet  o/PolatHutn  andAmTnonium  ( 1872),  and  Ac- 
tion of  Nilroiii  Oxide  (1870),  and  has  contributed 
numerous  important  papers  to  various  scientific 
periodicals. 

AMORY,  Thomas,  an  eccentric  author  of  Irish 
descent,  who  was  bom  about  1691  and  died  in  1788. 
He  was  a  son  of  Councilor  Amory,  who  went  to 
Ireland  with  William  III,  and  was  made  secretary 
of  the  forfeited  estates.  Amory  lived  a  retired  life. 
His  chief  works  are:  Liveg  of  Several  Ladiee  of 
Oreat  Britain;  A  History  of  ArUiqtiitiet,  Produntiont 
of  Nature,  etc.  (1765),  and  the  lAfe  of  John  Bunek 
(1756). 

AMOEY,  Thomas  Coffin,  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1809.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1830,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  four  years  later.  For  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  Boston.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  reports,  and  contributed  on  histor- 
ical subjects  both  m  prose  and  verse  to  various 
magazines. 

AilORY,  Thomas  J.  C,  American  soldier,  bom  in 
Massachusetts  about  1830.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1851,  and  served  in  several  battles  of 
the  civil  war.  He.  became  major  of  volunteers 
in  September,  1864,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  on  the  first  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
but  died  seven  days  later  of  yellow  fever  in  New- 
hern,  N.  C. 

AMOS  was  an  ancient  prophet  from  the  town  of 
Tekoa,  near  Bethlehem.  He  was  called  from  his 
humble  occupation  of  tending  herds  and  gathering 
the  fruit  of  the  sycamore  to  become  the  fourth  mes- 
senger of  God. 

AMOTION,  in  law,  is  removal  from  office,  as  of 
an  officer  of  a  corporation,  and  is  distinguished 
from  disfranchisement,  which  Is  the  removal  ol  a 
member. 

AMPELIC  ACID,  a  white  solid,  is  the  product  of 
nitric  acid  acting  on  schist  oils. 

AMPELID^ :  in  ornitholo^,  a  family  name  vari- 
ously applied  to  oscine  passerine  birds.  The  family 
was  founded  by  Swainson  in  1831,  without  peculiar- 
ities by  which  it  may  be  defined.  It  has  oeen  re- 
stricted of  late  by  American  authorities  to  the  Am- 
plinx  proper,  aud  placed  between  Tj^rannidte  and 
Cotinpiiiie. 

AMPELINE,  the  name  given  to  a  watery  look- 
ing, odorless  oil  produced  liy  a  distillation  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alum-slate  oil. 

AMPELOPSIS,  a  genus  of  the   Vik^s*,  t 
resembling  the  vine. 
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AMPHIBIA,  Id  popular  Isngaage.  applied  to  ani- 
mals   living   both    on 
land  and  in  the  water 
— ^Itose  wbicb,  though 
unable  to  breathe  un- 
der   water,  faabituaiiy 
enter  that  element.  In 
tblB  class  belong    the 
walrus,  or  morse,  and 
the  tortoise.    In  Zool- 
ogy, a  class    of  verte- 
brates between  fiahea 
and  reptiles.  The  term 
was  used  by  Linneeua  to  include  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians and  some  fishes, 
and  by  Ouvier  as  syn- 
onymous with  the  ti- 
tle  "  reptiles,"   which 
he  applied  to  all  ani- 
mals   between    fishes 
laid   birds.     The    ap- 
plication of  the  term 
was    soon    narrowed, 
and      tbe     amphibia 

were     separated     on     comxo"  o»  okk  towoisi. 
the     one    hand    from    the    reptiles    which    never 
breathe    by    gills,  and 
on  the  other  from  the 
fishes    which,  with    the 
exception     of     the 
Dipnoi,    never    breathe 
by    lunp.      Since    the 
amphibia     are    more 
nearly  related  to  Sshes 
than  to  reptiles,  Hux- 
ley   united    them    in 
1863  with  the  former  in 
HiwK'i-siLL  TDBTLi.         the  genera. 
AMPHIBOLE,  the  name  of  a  group  of  minerals 
which  are  essentially 
silicates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.    The  most 
important  minerals 
in  thiB  group  are 
Tremolite.  A cti mo- 
lite.  Nepn  rite,  and  . 
Hornblende. 

AMPHICTYONIC 
COUNCIL,  a  cele- 
brated council  of  the 

ancient    states    of  ,  .    j     j^. 

Greece.  Originally  hims-bill turtle  f^n^fr.me/. 
amphiclyony  meant  an  association  of  several  tribes 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  some  t«mple  common 
to  tbem  all,  and  for  maintaining  worship  within  it. 
Later  it  acquired  a  political  sense.  There  were 
several  such  associations,  but  the  moat  Important 
was  that  at  Anthela,  near  Thermopylffi,  afterward 
transferred  to  Delphi. 

AMPHIMORPH,E,  a  term  zoologically  equiva- 
lent to  (W/jn(Dg(o»sa',  and  applied  by  Huxley  to  a 
super-family  of  desmo^athous  carinate  birds.  It 
contains  only  the  flamingoes,  Phmnicopteridx.  See 
Flamisoo,  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  286. 

AMPHISSA  is  a  Grecian  town  on  the  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Parnassus,  eighty-seven  miles  W.  N.  \V.  of  Athens. 
It  is  noted  for  its  acropolis,  which  contains  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  citadel. 

AMPHITHERIUM,  a  genus  of  extinct  insectivo- 
rous mammals,  resembling  in  many  points  the  liv- 
ing My-rmfcnbi'it. 

AMPHITRYON :  in  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of 
Tiryns.  son  of  Alcaeus,  and  husband  of  Alcmene. 
The  story  has  been  treated  by  Plautus  in  his  Am- 
pftttruro,  and  after  bim  by  MoliSre  in  hha  Amphitryon. 


AMFUIUMA,  aNorth  American  tailed  amphib- 
ian, which  loses  the  external  gills  of  its  youth.  It 
belongs  to  the  caducibranch  groupof  the  order  Vro- 
dtla.  The  form  is  eel-like  and  alx)ut  two  feet  in 
length ;  the  eyes  are  covered  with  skin,  and  there 
are  numerous  teeth.  A.  meaxu  is  found  in  the 
southern  and  south-western  states  burrowing  in  the 
mud  in  the  ditches  of  the  rice~fields.  The  negroea 
call  it  the  Congo  snake. 

AMPIPODS,  an  order  of  small  sessile-eyed  crUBt- 
aoeans.  The  order  includes  a  great  number  ot 
common  forms,  such  as  the  familiar  Sandliopper 
(Talitrux  faltattir) ;  the  abundant  Gamarun  of  run- 
ning water;  the  blind  jVrpftorju*  of  under-ground 
freati  water,  and  many  more. 

AMPUTATION  is  the  cutting  off  of  a  part  which, 
through  being  injured  or  diseased,  endangers  the 
whole  body.  The  amputation  of  a  limb  in  ancient 
times  was  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  pa- 
tient, as  surgeons  bad  no  means  of  restraining  the 
bleeding.  The  desired  power  of  controlling  the 
hemorrhage  was  obtained  by  the  invention  of  the 
tourniquet,  in  1764,  by  a  French  surgeon  (Morel). 
The  question  viken  amputation  of  a  limb  is  neces- 
sary is  often,  especially  after  an  accident,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  surgery. 

AMlilTA:  literally,  "without  death."  denotes  in 
Hindoo  mythology  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods,  or 
water  of  immortality,  the  product  of  the  cnurniug 

AMROHA,  a  town  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of 
India.     Population,  3ii,14G,  mainly  Moslems. 

AMSTERDAM,  a  city  ot  New  York,  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Albany.  Its  local  trade  in  gen- 
eral merchandise  is  extensive.  There  are  large 
manufactories  of  knit  goods  and  carpets,  and  nu- 
merous other  industries  include  the  making  of  paper, 
brooms,  and  steel  springs.  Amsterdam  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  institute,  an  academy,  and  ex- 
cellent public  and  private  schools.     Population  in 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND.     See  Maorithjb. 

AMUCK,  in  the  phrase  to  run  amucl:,  signifies, 
literally,  "in  a  state  of  murderous  frenzy ;  refer- 
ring to  the  plan  of  suicide  of  the  Malay  nasheesh- 
eater,  who,  crazed  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug, 
runs  frantically  through  the  street,  wounding  or 
killing  with  a  dirk  all  wliom  he  can  reach ;  thus  in- 
viting  the  death  by  which  alone  the  community 
can  put  a  stop  lo  the  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

AMUKNATH,  a  cave  in  Cashmere,  amon^  the 
mountains  on  the  North-east  boundary.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  residence  of  the  god  Siva,  and  is 
visited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims. 

AMYCL.^i,  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia.  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  It  was  the  nome  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  "AmyclH>an  brothers." 
Also,  the  name  of  an  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
which  claimed  lo  have  been  built  by  a  colony  from 
the  Greek  Amychc. 

AMYGDALlN  is  a  crystalline  principle  existing 
in  the  kernel  of  bitter  almonds,  the  leaves  of  the 
iVuntM  lauro-i-iTa»HK,  and  various  other  plants, 
which  by  distillation  yields  hydrocyanic  acid. 

AMYGDALOID,  an  igneous,  crystalline  or  vitre- 
ous rock  containing  numerous  cells.  As  cells  and 
cellular  structure  occur  in  many  dilTerent  kinds  of 
igneous  rock,  the  term  amijii'Moid  no  longer  de- 
notes a  rock  species,  an  1  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It 
is  now  only  employed  in  the  adjective  form,  amyijda- 
loidal.  indicating  a  cellular  or  slag-like  structure, 
in  which  the  pores  and  cells  are  more  or  less  filled 
up  with  mineral  matter. 

AMYL  is  an  alcohol  radical,  obtained  by  heating  , 
amyl-iodide  with  an  amalgam  of  zinc  in  a  closed 
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tube  &t  a  temperature  of  about  350°  F.,  and  ia  one 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal. 
It  enters  into  a  largpe  number  of  chemical  com- 
pounds. 

AM  YLENE,  a  limpid  liquid  produced  by  the  de- 
hydration of  amylic  alcohol,  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  amesthetic,  but  ie  extremely  daoKerouB. 

AMYLOID,  a  term  used  in  chemistry  and  botany, 
and  is  generally  equivalent  to  "Etarchy."  Amyloids 
are  eubstancea  like  starch,  dextrine,  sugar,  ^m, 
etc.,  which  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  latter  two  being  always  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  occur  in  water. 

AMYOT,  JoBEpn,  oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Toulon  in  1718,  and  lived  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  In 
China  from  1750  till  his  death  in  1794.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  enabled 
him  to  acquire  his  knowledse  of  the  antiquities, 
history,  language,  and  arts  of  China  from  the  moat 
authentic  sources.  His  principal  writings  may  be 
found  in  the  Mimoires  cOMtmanti  VBwUnre,  Ub 
Sciences  et  let  Art»  de»  Chinoit  (16  vols.  Paris,  1776- 
1814). 

AMYRIDACE^,  a  Bub-order  of  TereMnthece«, 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  their  fragrant  resinous  juice. 

ANABLEP8,  a  genus  in  Agasaiz's  cyprinodont 
family  of  bony  flshea  with  open  air-bladders.  They 
are  remarkaole  for  their  projecting  eyes.  The 
outer  covering,  or  comfa,  is  crossed  by  a  dark  band, 
and  the  inner  iria  is  similarly  divided,  so  that  there 
are  really  two  pupils  instead  of  one.  This  unioue 
structure  is  supposed  to  be  associated  with  a  habit 
which  these  fishes  are  said  to  have  of  swimming 
with  the  eyes  partly  out  of  the  water.  A.  tetToptkal- 
mvs  inhabits  tne  rivers  of  Guiana  and  Surinam. 

ANAB0LI8M,  assimilation,  processes  within  the 
protoplasm,  by  which  a  substance  is  transformed 
into  another  which  is  more  complex  or  more  highly 
organized  and  more  energetic  till  it  finally  becomes 

ANACHAKIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Hijdrocharide.ie,  It  ia  a  native  of  North 
America,  .growing  in  ponda  and  slow  streams.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain,  where  it  is  now 
very  abundant  and  troublesome  in  some  of  the 
rivers — in  fact,  much  more  so  than  it  ever  becomes 
in  America. 

ANACLACHE,  a  lofty  peak  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  IB  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  feet 
above  the  ocean  level,  and  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow. 

ANAHEIM,  a  village  of  gouthern  California,  in 
the  center  of  the  largest  valley  in  the  State,  ia 
the  headquarters  of  the  wine  interest  of  that  re- 
gion, producing  annually  more  than  one  million 
gallons. 

AN.^MIA,  a  term  employed  to  denote  condi- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  diminished  quantity  of 
blood  or  a  smaller  number  of  its  corpuscles  than  in 
health. 

ANESTHESIA,  AN.S8THETICS.  The  former 
is  a  term  used  to  express  a  loss  of  sensibility  to  ex- 
ternal impressions,  which  may  involve  a  part  or 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  It  may  occur  natu- 
rally as  the  result  of  disease,  or  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  the  administration  of  anmtthetia. 
The  anffislheticB  almost  exclusively  used  for  the 

Sroduction  of  general  antestheeia  are  ether,  cbloro- 
)nn,  and  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas).  Their  em- 
ployment in  surgery  has  greatly  increased  the 
Bcope  of  the  surgeon's  usefulness,  and  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  suffering  humanity, 
i  Local  anesthesia,  artificially  produced.is  ofgreat 
value  in  minor  operations,  and  in  painful  affections 
of  limited  areas  of  the  body.    Loml  annathesia  is 


often  produced  by  freezing  the  part  with  elJier 
spray.  Of  medicinal  agents,  the  best  is  cocaine, 
prepared  from  the  cocoa  shrub  of  Peru  l,ErythToxy~ 
Ion  eoca).  In  the  form  of  a  five  to  ten  per  cent. 
watery  solution,  this  drug  is  introduced  into  the 
tissues  by  a  hypodermic  needle,  and  produces 
complete  antesthesia  of  the  part  thus  treated  in 
from  three  to  fifteen  minutes.  Thymol,  menthol, 
aconite,  belladonna,  chloroform,  ptiinol,  chloral, 
and  Indian  hemp  have  also  a  local  anEcsthetic  ac- 
tion, if  rubbed  on  the  skin  or  applied  to  abraded 
surfaces.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  789. 

ANAKIM,  a  people  living  in  tne  south  of  Pales- 
tine, especially  about  Hebron,  called  at  that  time 
Kirjatharba.  They  were  described  in  the  Bible  as 
a  race  of  giants.    They  were  also  called  "Sons  of 

ANALCITE,  or  Ahalcikb  :  literally, "  not  strong" 
(because  by  friction  it  becomes  but^^«&f^  electri- 
fied) is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumma  and  soda 
found  in  the  trap-rocke  of  Nova  Scotia,  Lake 
Superior,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

ANALEMMA,  in'  geometry,  denotes  an  ortho- 
graphic projection  ofthe  sphere  on  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  tne  eye  being  supposed  to  be  at  an  in- 
finite distance  and  in  the  east  or  west  point  of  the 
horizon.  The  word  also  denotes  an  instrument  in 
use  before  the  invention  of  trigonometry  for  draw- 
ing such  a  projection  in  the  solving  of  BfitroDomical 

ANAL  ijLANDS,  pouches  from  the  end  of  the  in- 
testine beside  the  anus,  consisting  of  cells  which 
exhibit  a  special  development  of  the  general  gland- 
ular properties  so  abundantly  associated  with  the 
skin.  They  occur  especially  in  mammals,  but  also 
in  snakes,  lizards  and  other  reptiles.  The  secre- 
tions of  the  glandular  cells  has  usually  a  strong 
smell.  They  are  sometimes  of  protective  advan- 
tage, and  in  other  cases  doubtless  auxiliary  to  sex- 
ual attraction. 

ANALOGUE,  a  technical  term  in  biology  for  an 
organ  in  one  species  or  group  having  the  same 
function  as  an  organ  of  different  structurecr  origin 
in  another  species.  It  denotes  physiological;  inde- 
pendent of  morphological  resemblance. 

ANALY8T,PuBL!c,  a  person  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities as  analyst  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drugs 
sold  within  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  detect- 
ing dealers  guilty  of  selling  adulterated  articles. 

ANAM :  area  200,000  square  miles,  population 
21,000,000,  is  an  empire  including  Tonquin,  Cochin- 
China,  part  of  Cambodia,  and  some  Islands  in  the 
China  Sea.  It  is  nominally  sub- 
ject to  China,  but  really  a  depend- 
ency of  France,  through  whom  in 
1874  the  ports  were  opened  to  com. 
merce  and  toleration  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  secured.  In  1884  Anam 
and  Tonquin  were  placed  under  the 
administration  of  a  French  resi- 
dent-general residing  at  Hu£.  The 
present  emperor,  Eien-Lauh,  as- 
cended the  throne  Jan.  31, 1889,  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  was 
bom  in  1879. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perspec- 
tive, is  a  distorted  picture, 
which  appears  in  its  proper  form 
only  when  viewed  from  a  par- 
ticular point,  or  through  a  poly- 
hedron, or  refiected  bj[  a  carved  , 
mirror.  In  natural  history  theC 
term  is  used  for  that  gradual 
change  of  form  which  is  traced  in  a  group  of  planti 
or  animals,  the  members  of  which  succeed  each 
other  in  a  point  of  time;  oaUed  also  Anamobphibk. 


ANAMOSA  — ANCHORITE 


ANAMOSA,  a  city  of  Iowa,  on  the  Buffalo  and 
Vapaepenecon  rivere,  containe  a  Btate  peniten- 
tiary, and  ia  noted  for  its  quarries  of  excellent 
building  Btone. 

ANANIEV,  a  town  of  Southern  RuBBia,  In  the 
goTernment  of  Kherson.    Population,  16,449. 

ANAPA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  in  BusBian  Caucasia.  It  is  an  im- 
portant garriBon  and  naval  station,  having  a  brisk 
trade  with  Trebizond.    Population,  5,037. 

ANAPHORA,  in  rhetoric,  is  that  figure  of  speech 
which  conBists  in  repeating  the  same  word  at  the 
beginning  of  two  or  more  Bucceaaive  clauses  or  sen- 
tences, as  in  1  Cor.  I.  20,  The  word  is  also  used  in 
liturgies  of  that  part  of  the  communion  service 
which  begins  with  the  Sursum  Corda. 

ANARCHISM  has  quite  a  distinct  meaning  from 
Anarchy  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word!  An- 
archi*m  is  the  name  adopted  by  a  phase  of  revolu- 
tionary socialism'— an  exaggerated  idea  of  Individ- 
□al  freedom,  which  considers  government  of  man 
by  man  to  be  oppression.  Anarchism  has  two  as- 
pects :  it  has  a  political  theory,  the  negative  of  gov- 
ernment or  of  eitemai  authority;  and  it  has  an 
economic  theory  as  to  land  and  capital,  which  is 
common  to  it  with  other  forms  of  socialism.  The 
acknowledged  fatlier  of  anarchism,  as  a  form  of  re- 
cent   and   contemporary    sociatiam,  is   Proudbon 


ANAS,  a  Linniean  genus,  Including  ducks,  geese, 

■wans,  etc. 

ANASTA8IU8.  the  name  of  (our  popes,  the  first 
and  most  eminent  of  whom  held  office  for  only 
three  years  (39S-401 ).  He  enforced  celibacy  on  the 
higher  clergy. 

ANASTOMOaiB,  a  term  used  in  anatomy  to  ei- 
preaa  the  union  of  the  vessels  which  carry  blood  or 
other  fluids,  and  also,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
the  junction  of  nerves. 

ANA8TR0PHE  is  a  placing  of  words  in  a  posi- 
tion different  from  the  common  method  of  construc- 
tion;  as,  lA^re  (ft^'  tif,ioT  they  lie  there.  The  Latin 
phrase  robiicum  is  an  anastrophe  for  cum  vobie. 

ANATHOTH  was  a  Levitical  city  of  refuge,  situ- 
ated about  four  mUes  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  native  place  of  Jeremiah. 

ANATIDjE,  a  family  of  birds  corresponding  to 
the  genera  Anat  and  Mergue,  and  equivalent  to  the 
order  Zamflltroitrvs, exclusive  of  the  flamingoes.  It 
includes  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  mergansers. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  five  sub-families ; 
Cygninm,  the  swans ;  Anterina,  the  geese ;  Anatina:, 
the  river  or  fresh-water  ducks;  Fuhgulinm,  the  sea- 
ducks  ;  and  Merginre,  the  mergansers.  There  are 
upwards  of  175  species,  and  numerous  modern  gen- 
era so  closely  related  as  not  to  be  easily  divisible 
into  sub-families.  They  are  called  collectively 
viild  fowl  or  waler-fowl.  Their  distinctive  charac- 
teristics are :  Bill  lamellate  or  toothed,  invested 
with  a  tough,  leatherjr  membrane  hardened  at  the 
end  into  a  homy  nail  more  or  less  distinct,  short 
legs,  feathered  nearly  or  quite  to  the  suffrage ;  feet 
four-toed,  palmated,  the  hind  toe  elevated,  free, 
and  either  simple  or  furnished  with  a  Sap ;  wings 
Strong  and  of  moderate  length  ;  tarsi  scutellate  or 
reticulate,  or  both ;  tongue  thick  and  fleshy,  denticu- 
late along  the  sides,  with  greatly  developed  glosao- 
hyal  bone. 

ANATIN.*;,  a  sub-family  of  the  Anatidm,  to  which 
all  ducks  properly  belong.  This  fowl,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  ia  generally  found  upon  the 
water  either  of  lakes  or  rivers,  but  some  inhabit 
the  sea-shore,  existing  upon  vegetables,  shell-flsh, 
or  insects.  The  most  important  speciee  is  the  Anai, 
or  common  duck. 

ANATOMY,  in  law.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining 


for  purposes  of  surgical  and  medical  instruction 
was  made  the  subject  of  legislation  (for  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland),  and  is  now  governed  by  the 
Anatomy  Acts  of  1832  and  1871.  These  acts  author- 
ise the  Home  Secretary  to  grant  licenses  for  the 
practice  of  anatomical  dissection  to  any  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  or  any  student  or  teacher  of 
anatomy.  The  syfitem  is  understood  to  have  met 
iiTtended  to  obviate;  and  under  it 


the  supply  of  bodies  of  persons  dving  friendless,  in 

Eoor-houees,  hospitals,  and  elsewnere,  is  stated  to 
ave  proved  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  profea- 

ANBURY.  or  Club  Root,  a  disease  of  the  turnip, 
produced  by  a  fungus,  Piatmodopkora,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  slime-fungi  Myi^omyceleB.  It  attacks 
the  plant  most  readily  whenthe^rowth  is  restricted 
by  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is  identical  with  club- 
root  in  cabbage,  hut  is  quite  distinct  from  "  fingers 
and  toes,"  another  disease  of  the  turnip.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  368 ;  Vol.  IV,  p.  95. 

ASCACHS,  a  department  of  Peru,  lying  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  department 
of  Lima;  it  is  rich  in  undeveloped  silver  mines 
and  in  gold ;  the  people,  however,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  farming  and  cat  tie-raising. 

AXCESTOR :  in  law,  one  who  has  gone  before  in  a 
family.  This  term  differs  in  its  application  from 
that  of  predecessor,  in  that  it  refers  simply  to  fam- 
ilies, while  by  the  latter  are  meant  ex-onicers  of  a 
corporation,  etc. 

ANCESTORS,  Worship  op,  a  form  of  religion 
which  arises  naturallv  from  the  primitive  concep- 
tion of  a  soul  during  life  animating  the  body  and 
exercising  influence  over  it,  and  after  death  re- 
taining ite  power,  and  continuing  into  the  unseen 
world  Che  life  and  social  relations  of  theliving  world. 
Having  become  a  deity  it  goes  on  protecting  ita 
people  and  receiving  service  from  them.  The  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  is  really  a  sub-division  of  animism, 
and  its  universality  has  led  Herbert  Spencer  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  origin  of  religion  every- 
where. It  is  not  mere  affection,  but  actual  fear 
that  impels  this  reverence  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  ancient  Aztecs,  the  negroes  in 


ANCHITHERIUM,  an  animal  that  lived  in 
Europe  and  North  America  during  Upper  Eocene 
times.  It  had  affinities  to  the  tapir-like  Palao- 
therium  and  true  horse.  The  Anchitfi^um  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pony,  having  three  hoofs  on  each 
foot,  all  reaching  to  the  ground.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  horse. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  173, 174. 

ANCHORAGE,  a  toll  levied  on  the  owner  or  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  for  the  privilege  of  castine  anchor 
on  special  anchoring-grounds.  It  is  usually  paya- 
ble to  the  State,  but  sometimes  the  right  ia  vested 
in  corporations  or  individuals.  Anchorage  also 
signifies  "  anchor-ground."  See  Britannica,  Vol.  II, 
p.  8. 

ANCHOR-ICE,  or  Gkocnd-Icb,  a  kind  of  ice 
which  forma  upon  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  shallow, 
brackish  seas.  It  forms  most  readily  where  the 
flow  of  the  water  is  most  interrupted  and  tumultu- 
ous. It  begins  to  form  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  falls  to  within  10°  F.,  and  does 
not  adhere  strongly  to  the  bottom  until  zero  is 
reached.  When  it  rises  to  the  surface  it  frequently 
brings  with  it  the  atones  to  which  it  is  attached. 

ANCHORITE,  The  terms  "  anchorite  "  and  "  her- 
mit" are  DOW  nsed  as  synonymous,  but  originally 
there  was  a  distinction  made  between  them.    Ar 
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chorite  aignified  one  who,  having  no  fixed  dweUing 
place,  made  mountains  and  deserts  his  place  of  re- 
treat, where,  alone  with  God  and  Nature,  he  could 
perForm  works  of  peuance  and  subject  the  fleah  and 
the  devil.  The  most  famous  anchorites  of  the  East 
were  fit.  Paul,  popularly  called  "  first  hermit,"  £t. 
Anthon;,  and  St.  Hilarion.  In  the  West  there  were 
few  followers  of  this  sort  of  life,  The  term  "  her- 
mit "  was  originally  applied  to  one  who  occupied  a 
cell  attached  to  some  retieious  h«use.  In  course  of 
time  the  title  was  extended  to  include  all  solitary 
ascetics   in  distinction  from  "monk,"  which  was 


The  fruit  is  pickled  and  eaten  like  the  East  Indian 

ANCHYLOSIS.    See  Amktlosib. 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS;  in  law,  windowg  or  open- 
ings in  the  wail  of  a  building,  which  have  remained 
unobstmcted  for  a  su  Ancient  length  of  time  to  assure 

the  uninterrupted  privilege  to  the  owner  of  the 

B remises.  In  England  the  enjoyment  of  such  priv- 
ege  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  secures  title  there- 
to. It  is  generally  held  in  the  United  States  that 
Huoh  right  can  be  acquired  only  by  express  grant. 
Exceptions  are  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and 
New  Jersey,  where  the  practice  is  in  accort^nce 
with  English  law. 

ANCIENTS,  Council  or-,  an  assembly  (1796-99) 
of  the  legislative  body  of  France,  dissolved  by  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  It  consisted  of 
260  members,  none  ofwhomOiight  be  leas  than  forty 
years  of  age. 

ANCILB,  a  Roman  shield  of  brass  adopted  in  the 
reign  of  Nama  Pompilius.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown  down  trom  heaven  with  a  promise  of 
the  preservation  of  Rome  as  long  as  this  shield  was 
retained.  By  order  of  the  king,  the  ancile  with 
twelve  other  shields  made  to  resemble  it,  was  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  twelve  priests  were  ap- 
pointed to  Beep  a  continual  guard  over  them.  The 
ehields  were  carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of 
March,  through  the  city  by  the  guards,  who  sang 
warlike  songs  aad  strucK  the  ancilia  with  rods. 

ASCRE,  (josciNO  DB  CoNcim,  marshal  and  mar- 
quis d',  a  Florentine  by  birth,  who  went  to  the 
French  coiift  in  1000,  in  the  train  of  Maria  de'  Me- 
dici, the  wife  of  Henry  IV.  He  married  one  of  the 
aueen's  women,  and  aided  her  in  promoting  the 
isagreement  between  the  king  and  queen.  After 
Henry's  death  he  was  the  chief  favorite  and  ad- 
viser of  the  queen-regent.  He  became  marquis, 
and,  in  1614,  marshal  of  France,  though  he  nad 
never  seen  service  in  war.  He  was  hated  alike  by 
the  nobility  and  the  populace,  and  was  assassinated 
In  the  Louvre  in  open  day,  April  24, 1617,  the  young 
king  Louis  XIII  himself  teing  privy  to  the  plot. 

ANCRUM  MOOES,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
In  1B44,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  5,000  English  un- 
der Sir  Ralph  Evars  and  Bir  Brian  Latoun,  by  a 
Scotch  force  under  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Scott  of 
Euccleuch. 

ANCYLUS,  a  fresh-water  gaateropod  inhabiting 
stagnant  water,  where  it  clings  to  stones  or  aquatic 
vegetation.    The  shell  resembles  that  of  the  patella. 

ANDA,  a  genus  of  Euphorbiacar,  from  the  seeds 
of  one  of  whose  species,  A.  braziliengU,  a  fine  oil  is 
obtained. 

ANDAGDYA,  Pascual  db  (1522-1584),  a  Spanish 
traveler,  born  in  the  province  of  Alva.  Spain.  He 
went  to  Darien  when  very  young,  ana  in  1622  be- 
came inspector-general  of  the  Indians  on  the  isth- 
mus. The  same  year  he  heard  of  a  province  fur- 
''het  south  called  Peru, and  he  set  out  for  that  place; 


but  before  he  reached  the  empire  of  the  Incas  a 

serious  iUnera  forced  him  to  return  to  Panama.  It 
was  through  the  information  received  from  him 
that  Francisco  Pizarro  was  sent  to  conquer  Peru. 
Andagoja  was  banished  in  1529  by  the  governor  to 
Santo  Domingo,  but  returned  a  few  years  later  as 
lieutenant  to  the  new  governor  and  acted  as  agent 
to  the  conquerors  of  Peru  until  1636,  when  he  was 
sent  back  to  Spain.  In  1640  he  became  governor  of 
the  country  around  the  San  Juan  River,  bnt  owing 
to  a  dispute  with  a  neighboring  governor  went  back 
to  Spain.  He  returnM  five  years  later  to  Cuzco, 
Peru,  where  he  died  June  18,  l&M. 

ANDAI.U8ITE,  a  silicate  of  aluminium.  It  is 
met  with  not  infrequently  as  a  constituent  of  cer- 
tain metamorphic  rocks,  as  AndalusiU  slate. 

ANDANTE :  in  music,  a  movement  somewhat 
slow,  but  in  a  gentle  and  soothing  style.  It  is  often 
modified  as  to  time  and  style  by  tne  addition  of 
other  words. 

ANDERAB,  or  Ihdebab,  a.  town  in  Afghan  Tur- 
kestan, on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
mountains.  It  is  ftp  entrepot  of  commerce  between 
Persia  and  India.    Population,  6,500. 

ANDEKMATT,  a  Swiss  village  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Gothard  road 
and  that  over  the  Furca  pass.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
mous as  a  tourist  center,  and  has  a  considerable 
transit  trade. 

ANDERSEN,  Carl  Christian,  Danish  poet  and 
ftrchffologist,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  26,  1838. 
He  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to  a  relative 
of  his  mother  in  Iceland  to  be  educated.  Return- 
ing to  Copenhagen  in  1848,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  but  soon  turned  to  literature,  in 
which  he  ranks  high  both  as  poet  and  scholar.  He 
has  also  ^iven  evidence  of  considerable  power  as  a 
prose-writer.  Among  other  works  he  has  published 
Roienborg  (3867);  De  danske  Kongert  Kronologitke 
SamHuff  (1870);  GusU,  terbiike  Fotkeeange paa  l^tut 
(1876) ;  and  lalandake  Folkftogn  (1862,  '64,  77).  The 
two  last  mentioned  are  collections  of  Serbian  and 
Icelandic  folk~taLes  and  ballads.  His  largest  work 
is  Genrebilieder  (1867-1S70,  6  volumes),  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions  and  been  translated 
into  German  and  other  tongues. 

ANDERSEN,  Hans  Cubistian,  the  most  widely 
popular  of  Danish  authors,  and  one  of  the  great 
story-tellers  of  the  world,  bom  at  Odense  in  Funen, 


time  in  a  factory,  but  his  wonderful  singing  and  ex- 
traordinary talent  soon  procured  him  &iendB.  He 
went  to  Copenhagen,  hoping  to  obtain  an  engage- 
ment in  the  theater,  but  was  rejected  because  of 
bis  lack  of  education.  He  next  tried  to  become  a 
singer,  but  soon  found  that  bis  heavy  face  and  un- 
graceful form  were  not  fitted  for  the  stage.  Through 
the  assistance  of  generous  friends  he  was  placed 
at  an  advanced  school,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
remedy  his  defects  of  education.  Some  of  his  po- 
ems, particularly  the  one  entitled  The  Dying  Child, 
had  already  been  well  received,  and  he  became  bet- 
ter known  by  the  publication  of  his  Walk  to  Amak, 
a  literary  satire.  He  published  his  first  volume  of 
poems  in  1630,  and  in  1831  a  second,  A  traveling 
pension,  granted  him  by  the  king  in  1833,  afforded 
him  opportunities  for  mental  aevelopment,  and 
some  of  its  fmits  were  his  Traveling  Sketehet;  Agnu 
and  thf  Merman;  and  The  Improvieatore.  It  was 
through  these  that  he  first  attained  general  popu- 
larity. In  1840  he  made  a  somewhat  lengthened 
tour  in  Italy  and  the  East,  and  in  1844  visited  the 
court  of  Denmark  by  special  invitation,  receiving 
an  annuity  the  following  year.  Among  other 
works  of  Andersen  may  be  mentioned  O.  T.  (1886); 
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Oidv  a  F^ddUr  (1837)  ;&inmAeatittei  The  Mulatto 
(18«)  J  The  Story  of  My  Life  <1866) ;  Ibfe»  from  Jut. 
land  (1S68} ;  and  TaU*  for  Children  (19A1).  Hiafame 
has  long  been  more  than  European.    On  hie 


AJNDEfiSON,  a  manufacturinK  city  oa  the  west 
fork  of  the  White  River,  in  Indiana,  ie  noted  for 
its  hydraulic  canal,  which  has  a  fall  of  forty-four 
feet.    Population  in  1890. 10,769. 

AKBEKSON,  Alexander,  American  wood    en- 

eaver,  bom  in  New  York  city,  April  21, 1776,  died 
Jereev  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17,  1870.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  ne  commenced  engraving  on  copper  and 
trpe-metal,  and  continued  hie  intereet  In  this  work, 
althouKh  ho  received  a  degree  at  the  Columbia 
Medical  College,  and  practiced  medicine.  Id  1798 
he  produced  the  first  wood  engraving  ever  made  in 
the  United  States,  and  from  that  time  devoted  his 


bom  in  Noxubee  a 


J,  Miss.,  March  16, 1845.    He 


attended  the  public  scnoola  until  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  and  served  through  the  successive  grades 
from  private  to  second-lieutenant.  After  the  war 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  166ti.  In 
1879  be  was  elected  to  the  MisaisBippi  legislature,  in 
1886  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  and  In  1888  to  the 
Fifty-first  Congress.  ' 

ANDERSON^  Elizabeth  Garbett,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1837.  She  studied  medicine  with  much 
credit  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1860,  but  was 
prevented  from  pursuing  her  studies  there  by  a  pe- 
tition from  the  studenU  against  the  admission  of 
women.  After  experiencing  considerable  difficulty 
in  qualifying,  Miss  Garrett  passed  the  Apothecaries' 
Hul  examination  with  credit  in  1865,  and  the  next 
year  received  a  dispensary  appointment.  In  1870 
she  became  visiting  physician  to  the  East  London 
Hospital,  and  headed  the  poll  in  the  election 
(or  the  London  Bchool  Board.  During  this  year, 
also,  the  University  of  Paris  conferred  on  her 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  She  has  practiced  regularly 
as  a  pnysician  for  women  and  children  since  her 
niarriage  to  Mr.  Anderson,  which  took  place  in 
1871. 

ANDERSON,  Galubha,  American  educator,  bom 
in  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  18:j2.  He  graduated  at 
the  Rochester  University  in  1854,  and  in  18d6  at  the 
Rochester  theological  seminary.  For  two  years  he 
occupied  the  pulpit  In  the  Baptist  church  at  St. 
Louis,  when  he  was  made  a  professor  in  Newton 
theelogical  institute.  In  1873  he  had  charge  of  a 
church  in  Brooklyn,  and  then  of  one  in  Chicago  till 
1878,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Chicago 
University,  which  position  he  held  till  1886. 

ANDERSON,  Geobgb  B.,  a  Confederate  general, 
bom  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  J831,  died  Oct.  16,  1862. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852.  He  com- 
manded the  Confederate  coast  defenses  of  his 
native  State.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  battle  of  Antletam. 

ANDERSON,  HeneyJambsI  1799-1875),  an  Ameri- 
can educator,  bom  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  6, 1799.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  in  1818with  highest  honors, 
and  then  entered  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 

feons,  from  which  he  received  hie  degree  in  1823. 
n  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  in  Colombia,  but  resigned  alter  five 
years  of  successfol  teaching  to  go  aoroad.  While 
m  France  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
ihe  astronomer  Arago,  and  about  the  same  time 
was  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  acted 


as  geologist  on  the  Dead  Sea  expedition  under 
Lieut.  Lynch.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1851  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  five  years  later  emeritus  professor  of 
matbematics  and  astronomy.  He  was  a  volunteer 
member  of  the  American  expedition  to  Australia 
sent  out  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and 
on  his  return  be  visited  India  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition,  where  he  was  stricken  with  a 
disease  that  caused  his  death  In  Lahore,  Northern 
Hindostan,  Oct.  19, 1875. 

ANDERSON,  John  A.,  bom  in  Washington 
county,  Fenn.,  June  26,  1834.  He  graduated  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1853,  and  was 
ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  four  years 
later.  He  was  made  trustee  of  the  California 
State  insane  asylum  in  1S60,  and  chaplain  of  the 
Third  Infantry,  Califomia  Volunteers  in  1862, 
accompanying  Gen.  Connor's  expedition  to  Salt 
Lake.  He  was  agent  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commis- 
sion from  1863  to  1867,  and  president  of  the  Kansas 
Btate  Agriculture  College  from  1873  to  1878.  He 
was  appointed  a  judge  by  the  U.  S.  Centennial 
Commission  in  1876,  and  was  elected  Republican 
Congressman  of  the  Forty-^ixtb  to  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  both  inclusive. 

ANDERSON,  John  Jacob,  American  anther  and 
educator,  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1821,     For 


of  the  United  State*;  A  Manual  e/  Grneral  Hitlory; 
A.  School  Hietoru  of  England;  The  VniUd  State* 
Header;  A  School  Hittory  of  France;  and  A  School 


ANDEKSON,  Joseph,  American  statesman,  bom 
near  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Nov.  5.  1757.  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  17, 1837.  He  studied  law, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  entered 
the  army  and  served  through  the  war,  retiring 
with  the  "brevet  rank  of  major.  In  1791  Washington 
appointed  him  territorial  judge  of  the  region  south 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  he  was  one  of  the  iramers  of 
the  constitution  of  Tennessee.  He  served  as  U.  8. 
senator  from  1797  to  1816,  and  as  first  comptroller 
of  the  treasury  from  1S15  to  1636. 

ANDERSON,  Mabtis  Breweb,  American  edu- 
cator, born  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  12,  1815.  He 
graduated  at  Watervjlle  College  in  1840,  and  then 
attended  the  Newton,  Mass.,  tneological  seminary 
for  a  year.  In  1842  he  became  tutor  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  at  Waterville,  and  later 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  modem  history.  In  I860 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the"  New  York 


sioners  of  the  State  "reservation  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  was  for  thirteen  years  one  of  the  New  York 
State  board  of  charities.  He  has  published  many 
literary  and  philosophical  essays. 

ANDERSON,  Maby,  American  actress,  born  in 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  28, 1859.  She  was  educated 
in  the  UrsuUne  convent  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at 
thirteen  resolved  to  enter  the  dramatic  profession. 
After  receiving  a  training  in  music,  dancing,  litera- 
ture and  elocution  she  appeared  as  Juliet  in  Louis- 
ville, Nov.  27,  1876.  She  visited  ail  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States,  playing  Lady  Macbeth. 
Parthenia  in  Ingomar,  Pauline  in  the  Lady  of 
Lyons,  Galatea,  and  other  characters,  and  was  al- 
ways received  with  enthusiasm.  She  has  filled 
three  seasons  at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  London 
(1883-84, 1884-^,  1887-88),  and  her  success  there  has 
surpassed  in  profit  that  of  any  American  actress 
that  ever  appeared  in  England.  She  has  made 
several  tours  of  the  English  provincial  theaters, 
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and  btiB  eepecUlly  eBtablished  herself  as  a  favorite 
actresa  in  la^tidioua  Edinburgh,  critical  Manches- 
ter, and  impiilBiTe  but  exacting  Dublin.  Her 
distinctive  acnievenientB  are  in  the  field  oF  Shakes- 
pearean drama. 

ANDERSON,  Rabmus  BjaitK,  author,  born  In  Al- 
bion, Wia.,  Jan.  12,  ISM.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  College  at  Decorah,  Iowa, 
and  in  1K76  became  profesaor  of  the  Scandinavian 
languages  in  the  University  of  WiBconsin,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  1886,  when  he  was  appointed 
U.  8.  minister  to  Denmark.  He  has  published  JuU- 
grave  (187^);  Ainrrica  not  Dincmered by  Chnttopher 
Co;mbi6iu(1874);  Den  Nonte  MaaUagllSU);  Norse 
Mylhologn  (1876);  Viking  TaUt  of  the  North  (1877); 
and  The  Younger  Edda  (1880). 

ANDERSON,  RictrARD  Hbrron,  American  sol- 
dier, born  nearStatesburg,  S.  C,  Oct.  7,  1821,  died 
in  Reaufort,  June  26,  1S79.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842,  and  was  assigned  to  frontier  duty.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  accepted  a 
brigadier's  cammission  from  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. He  fought  4a  various  important  battles, 
and  Qnally  attained  the  grade  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. 

ANDERSON,  Robebt,  American  soldier,  bom 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  14,  1805,  died  at  Nice, 
France,  Oct.  27, 1871.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
fn  1825,  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
artillery,  and  served  as  colonel  of  the  Illinois  vol- 
unteers in  the  "Black  Hawk  war"  of  1S32.  From 
1836  to  1837  he  was  an  instructor  at  West  Point, 
and  in  1838  was  hrevetted  captain  for  services  ren- 
dered in  the  Florida  war.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
major  of  the  Ist  artillery.  On  Nov.  20, 1860,  he  took 
command  of  the  troops  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 
owing  to  threatened  assaults  withdrew  to  Fort 
Bumter,  where  he  was  soon  closely  invested  by  the 
Confederate  forces.  On  April  13, 1861,  he  evacuated 
the  fort,  after  a  prolonged  Dombardment,  marching 
out  on  the  14th  with  his  70  men,  with  the  honors  ot 
war,  salut«d  hie  fiag  as  it  was  hauled  down,  and 
sailed  tor  New  York  on  the  following  day.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  brigadier-general  in 
the  U.  8.  army,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  Kentucky,  and  later  to 
that  of  the  Cumberland.  He  retired  from  active 
service,  Oct.  27. 18*13.  and  on  Feb.  3. 1865,  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general.  Among  his  publications,  prin- 
cipally text-books  translated  from  the  French,  are 
Inttructioju  for  Field  AHilleTV,  Hone  and  Fool 
(1840);  and  Evolutioni  of  Field  'JiaiterUi  (1860). 

ANDERSON,  RoBsar,  an  eminent  Scotch  writer, 
bom  in  Lanarkshire,  Jan.  7, 1750,  died  Feb.  20, 1830. 
His  works  weremostlybiographical,  the  best  known 
being  fais  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  an  excellent 
edition,  in  fourteen  volumes,  of  The  Work  of  the 
Briligh  Potts,  wtfft  Prefaeei  Biographical  nndCrilieal. 

ANDERSON,  Rurus,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  American 
Congregational  minister  and  author,  born  in  North 
YarmMith,  Me.,  Aug.  17, 1796,  died  at  Boston  High- 
lands, May  30,  1880.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  181S,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
four  years  later.  In  1824  he  became  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  in  1832  was  made  secretary,  which  position  he 
held  for  thirty-four  years.  He  made  official  visits 
to  the  Mediterranean  missions,  to  the  Indian  mis- 
sions, and  to  those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  When 
he  resigned  his  office  at  the  age  of  seventy,  wealthy 
friends  presented  him  with  (20,000  as  a  testimonial 
to  his  untiring,  self-denying  labors.  From  1867  for 
two  jeatB  be  was  lecturer  on  foreign  missions  at 


Andover  Seminary.  He  published :  Foreign  Mit- 
aioni,  their  Relatiom  and  Claims;  Memoir  of  Cath- 
erine Brown;  Ob»rrrationt  on  tlu  Peloponneiut  and 
the  (Ireek  Islands;  The  Haviaiian  iMlandt,  their  Prog- 
TPft  and  Condition  under  Miitionary  Labort;  A 
Heathen  Nation  Civilited;  and  Hittnry  of  the  Mit- 
liont  of  the  Board  to  the  (Mental  Churchet. 

ANDERSON.  WiLLiAH,  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Chester  countv,  Penn.,  in  1768,  died  there  Dec.  14. 
182S.  He  served  through  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Ixiing  present  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  as  colo- 
nel, at  Valley  Forge,  Germantown,  and  Yorktown. 
He  held  various  offices,  sitting  in  Congress  twice — 
180»-15  and  1817-19;  was  court  judge  of  Delaware 
county ;  and  subsequently  collector  of  customs. 

ANDERSON  COURT-HOUSE,  a  villageof  Sooth 
Carolina,  county  seat  of  Anderson  county,  and  the 
local  center  of  the  corn  and  cotton  trade.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Carolina  High  School  for  Boys  and  GirJa. 

ANDEESONIAN  UNIVERSITY,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, a  college  of  sciences,  in  high  repute  as  a  med- 
ical institution.  It  contains  a  very  valuable  library 
and  scientific  apparatus,  bequeathed  by  its  founder, 
John  Anderson,  F.  R.  S.  (1726-1706),  an  eminent 
Scotch  naturalist,  author  of  iTatitutet  of  Phyiicg. 

ANDERSONVILLE,  a  village  in  Georgia,  noted 
as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  States 
military  prison.  It  was  notorious  tor  barbarity  of  dis- 
cipline. Between  February  16,I864,and  April,  1866, 
49,486  prisoners  were  received,  of  whom  12,926  died 
in  that  time  ot  various  diseases.  The  superintend- 
ent, Henry  Wirz,  was  tried  for  destroying  the  lives 
of  the  confined  soldiers,  found  guilty,  and  hanged, 
Nov.  10, 1865. 

ANDERSSON,  Karl  Johas,  an  African  explorer, 
born  In  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Wermland,  in 
]827.  In  1850  he  made  a  journey  to  the  territories 
of  the  Damaras  and  the  Ovampos,  accompanying 
Francis  Galton,  and  in  1853-54  continued  the  ex- 

Jiloration  alone.  On  his  return  to  England  he  pub- 
ished  Lake  Ngami,  or  Discoveries  in  South  Africa. 
In  1858  he  explored  the  Okvango,andin  1866  he  set 
out  with  few  attendants  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Cunene.  When  within  sight  of  the  stream  he  was 
taken  ill  and  was  obiteed  to  retrace  his  steps,  dy- 
ing on  the  homeward  journey,  July  6, 1867. 

ANDERSSON,  Lars,  sometimes  called Lanrenti us 
Andrete,  a  Swedish  reformer,  was  born  in  1489.  He 
studied  theology  in  Rome,  but  afterwards  at  Wit- 
tenberg he  heard  and  accepted  Luther's  teachings. 
While  archdeacon  in  Strengnas,  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  converting  Gustat  VVasa  to  the  principlea 
ot  the  Reformation.  Anderssou  superintended  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  Into  Swedish 
(published  in  folio  1526),  and  labored  successfully 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  hia 
Dative  country.  He  became  kine's  chancellor,  and 
actively  opposed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  church 
independent  ot  secular  power.  In  1640,  being  ac- 
cused of  neglect  of  duties  and  of  favoring  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  finea. 
Tlie  remainder  ot  his  life  was  spent  in  seclusion  at 
Strengniis,  where  he  died,  April  29,  1652. 

ANDERSSON,  Nils  Johann,  Swedish  botanist, 
bom  in  Sm a! and,  Feb.  20,  1821,  died  in  Stockholm, 
March  27, 1880,  He  accompanied  a  Swedish  expe- 
dition around  the  world  in  1861-^  and  on  fais  re- 
turn published  a  description  of  the  journey  in  £n 
Verldiomtegling  (3  volumes,  1863-64).  In  1866  An- 
dersson  became  professor  ot  botany  and  cnrator  of 
the  botanical  collections  in  the  Academy  of  Science 
in  Stockholm,  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant ot  his  scientific  works;  Sallieet  Lapponix 
(1845) ;  Conevectu*  Ve^etationit  Lapponix  {1848) ; 
Atlas  ofver  den    Skandtnaviska    Florant     nalurliga 
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Jamiljer  (1849);  ifireftoi  i  Bolami  <3  volumes.  1861- 
to);  Cyperace«  Scandinavix  (1652);  Om  Galopagos 
6ama»  Vegetation  (18M);  InUdning  till  Bolani'keii 
(3  volumee,  1851-63). 

ANDESITE,  a  group  of  volcanic  rocka,  gray,  red- 
■dfah,  or  dark  blown  in  color.  It  is  esiieiitiall;  com- 
poged  of  a  mixture  of  tricljnic  feldspar  with  either 
hornblende  or  angite.  There  are  also  varietiRs  of 
andesite  containing  considerable  quartz.  Andeaile 
occurs  chiefly  in  Tertiary  and  mor^  recent  strata  and 
is  widespread,  especially  in  the  Cordilleran  region  of 
North  America.  It  is  also  found  in  Hungary,  Ice- 
land, the  Andes,  and  Transylvania. 

ANDIKA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Lefinmiiioiis,  sub-order  Papilionacfx.  The  obicu- 
larly  shaped  pod  is  one-celled  and  one-seeded.  One 
species,  called  "cabbaee-tree,"  is  found  in  low  sa- 
vannas in  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  has  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers 
like  lilacs.  Its  bark  lurnishes  a  valuable  drug. 
Several  other  species  of  the  plant  coutain  the 
aame  element.  The  bark  also  contains  a  kind  of 
alkaloid. 

ANDIRA-GUACIJ,  the  name  given  by  tiie  natives 
In   South   America    to   tlie    Vampyrua   spectrum  or 

ANDIRON, or  Handikon,  was  the  name  given  a 
pair  of  bars  which  in  early  times 
let  in   tlie    large   open    Bre- 
,_.    They   were   HliBhtly   raised 
1  the  floor  and  the  logs  of  wood 
3    laid    across    them,  and    tbua 
held  in  support.    The  front  of  each 
these    bara  was    decorated  with  a 
post,  either  of  copper,  iron,  or  brass, 
and  they  were  sometimes  very  or- 
namental. 

ANDKHUIi  a  town  and  khanate  in  Afghan  Tur- 
kestan. Until  the  year  1840,  it  was  subject  to  Bo- 
khara. In  that  year  it  was  captured  by  Mohammed 
Khan  after  four  months'  siege,  and  reduced  to  a 
faeap  of  ruins.  The  tract  in  which  it  stands  is  fer- 
tile but  unhealthy.  The  population,  numbering 
about  16.000,  consists  chiefly  of  Turkomans  with  a 
mixture  of  Uzbegs  and  Tajiks. 

ANDRAL,  Gabriel,  born  in  Paris  in  1797,  died  in 
1863.  A  well-known  and  influential  member  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  made 
the  study  of  medicine  his  life-work,  and  his  untir- 
ing labors  in  the  science  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  published  a  collection  of  valuable  medi- 
cal works,  among  which  were  a  paper,  Sut  VAn- 
atomie  Patkologique  du  Tube  Dinnlif,  which  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome.  He  had,  however,  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  medical  scholar  before 
this  (1823)  in  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  his 
Clinique  Medicate,  which  treats  mainly  of  diseases 
of  the  chest,  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  br^n. 
In  1829  he  sent  forth  to  the  public  a  PriciK  EU- 
merilaire  of  the  same  science ;  and  later  on.  begin- 
ning in  1836,  he  published  in  rapid  succession  a 
list  of  books,  in  which  he  revealed  the  results  of  bis 
close  study.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  profes- 
sor of  hygiene,  and  then  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
internal  pathology.  In  1839  A.  was  appointed  by 
his  colleagues  to  fill  the  highest  position  in  his 
branch  of  the  science,  which  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  held  by  Brousaais. 

ANDRA8SY,  Jfuirs  Gyula  Count,  an  Auatro- 
Hungarian  statesman,  born  in  the  county  of  Zem- 
plen,  Hungary,  March  8, 1823,  died  at  Votosca,  near 
Fiume,  Feb.  18,  1890.  His  family  is  an  old  one, 
dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  Hungary, 
and  to  the  thirteenth  in  Bosnia.  His  father,  Count 
Charles  Andrassy,  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  national  diets,  and  a  publicist  of  merit.    Count 


Julius  was  a  member  of  the  Presbnrg  Diet,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Zemplen.  and  an  active 

mover  m  the  revolution- 
ary epidemic  which 
spread  over  Europe  in 
1848.  Heledthemllitia 
of  his  district  against 
the  Austnans,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  Kuesia,  re- 
duced Hungary  to  the 

condition  of  a  province.  ! 

Just  before  the  collapse 
of  the  patriotic  cause, 
Andrassy  was  sent  as  - 
minister  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  absence 

from  home  doubtless  count  ANuniSBr. 

saved  his  life,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  with  others  who  suffered  the  penalty. 
The  Turkish  authorities  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
at  the  request  of  Austria,  but  to  relieve  the  former 
of  any  embarrassment,  Andrassy  went  to  France, 
and  hved  there  and  in  England  until  amnestied  in 
1857.  Returning  to  Hungary  he  soon  entered  into 
public  affairs,  and  became  Deak's  most  valued  co- 
adjutor. In  18IW,  when  Austria  granted  the  Hun- 
garians an  independent  parliament,  Andrassy  be- 
came prime  minister  His  term  of  office  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  institutiou  of  important  reforms, 
one.of  which  was  the  restoration  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  another  the  removal  of  political  disabilities 
from  the  Jews.  In  1871  he  succeeded  Count  Beust 
as  foreign  ministar  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Em- 
pire, and  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  triple  alliance  known  as  the  preikaiser- 
bund.  He  represented  Austria  in  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference of  1878,  and  was  instrumental  in  adding 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  and  in  extending  its  influence  in  the  Bal- 
kans generally,  lie  resigned  his  ministerial  office 
in  1879.  since  which  time  he  held  no  official  position, 
though  he  retained  a  lively  interest  in  govern- 
mental matters,  and  continued  to  be  a  trusted  ad- 

ANDREW,  JoHA.v  Valent,  a  German  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Herren berg,  Aug.  17, 1586,  died  June 
27,  1054.  His  works  are  remarkable  productions  of 
combined  wit  and  acuteness.  He  directed  hiswrit- 
ings  generally  against  the  unsatisfactorv  condition 
of  the  social  and  religious  affairs  of  his  day,  and  he 
also  argued  strongly  against  the  carelessness  and 
the  indifference  paid  to  science.  He  was  promoted 
from  time  to  time  to  higher  offices  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  his  country,  during  which  time  he  la- 
bored untiringly  to  promote  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. Andrea  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  an 
earnest  religious  order  called  the  Rosicrusians,  al- 
though he  afterwards  attacked  them  severely  in 
some  points.  One  of  his  best  works  is  his  Menippui 
live  Solxricorum  DiatiHioriim  Centitria. 

ANDREjE,  Laure-stius.    See  Andebson,    Lars. 

ANDREE.  Kabl  Tiieo  do  R.German  journalist  and 
geographer,  born  at  Brunswick.  Oct.  20,  1608,  He 
received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  but  studied  also  in  Berlin  and 
Gottingen.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city  he  en- 
tered the  field  of  journalism,  and  became  in  1838 
editor  of  "Mainzer  Zeitung."  He  was  afterwards  ed- 
itor in  Cologne  from  1843  to  1846,  then  tor  two  yeara 
at  Bremen,  and  again  tor  a  time  in  his  native  city. 
He  removed  to  Dresden  in  1855,  and  in  1858  was  ap- 
pointed consul  of  Chili.  He  died  at  Wildungen, 
Aug.  10,  1875.  His  geoKraphical  works  relating 
to  America  comprise:  Snrd  America  in  qeograph- 
Uchen  und  aeschichtlir-hen  Umritten  (1850-51),  Buenof 
Ayret    una    die    Argentische   Republik   (1856),    ar 


derungen,  and  aiterwaroB  a  Commercial  Geography 
(1876-72). 

ANDREE,  Richard,  German  author,  son  of  the 
precedinK.  wae  born  at  Brunswick,  Feb.  26,  1835. 
He  studied  at  Lelpsic.  During  the  years  1659- 
1863  he  was  engaged  in  businesa  in  Bohemia,  and 
participated  in  the  contest  between  the  Gerinana 
and  the  Czechs.  His  writings  are  principally 
on  subjects  connected  with  questions  of  race. 
Among  his  published  works  are  Nationalitatsver- 
hailniue  una  Sprachgreme  in  Biihmen  (1871); 
T»ehecki*ch«  Game  {1872)-  and  Wendisclw,  Wan- 
deritudien  ( 1874).  He  has  also  published  some  note- 
worthy articles  in  geographical  periodicals. 

ANDREW,  James  Osgood,  M.  E.  bishop,  born  in 
Wilkes  county,  near  Washington,  Ga.,  May  3, 1794, 
died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  March  1, 1878.  In  1813  he  entered 
the  South  Carolina  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church ;  was  made  presiding  elder  a  little  later, 
and  in  1832  was  chosen  bishop.  In  1844  he  marrieo 
his  second  wife,  who  was  the  possessor  of  a  few 
slaves,  and  after  marriage  he  conveyed  all  the 
rights  in  her  property  that  the  law  gave  him.  But 
yet  he  was  considered  a  slave-owner  oy  the  General 
Conference;  and  great  excitement  followed,  as  no 
bishop  had  ever  before  even  been  connected  with 
slavery.  After  protracted  discussions  the  General 
Conference, hela  in  New  York  in  I844,decided  by  a 
vote  of  111  to  89,  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Gen- 
eral  Conference  that  he  desist  ^om  the  exercise  of 
his  office  BO  long  as  this  impediment  remains."  The 
representatives  of  thirteen  Southern  conferences 
protestea  against  this  action  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, ana  in  May,  1846,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  south,  became  an  independent  body,  with 
Bishop  Andrew  as  presiding  officer,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  His  most  important  publi- 
cations are:  MitceUanies  (1854);  Aua  Family  Gnv- 
ernmenl  ( 1848). 

ANDREW,  John  Albion,  American  statesman, 
born  in  Windham,  Me.,  May  31, 1818,  died  in  Boston, 
Oct.  30,  1867.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1837,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  three  years 
later.  He  acquired  a  large  practice  in  Boston,  par- 
ticularly distm^uishing  himself  in  the  fugitive- 
slave  cases,  which  arose  under  the  fugitive-slave 
law  of  1850.  He  became  closely  identified  with  the 
anti-slaverv  party  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1868  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature.  In 
1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Republican 
convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
president,  and  the  same  year  became  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  by  the  largest  popular  vote  ever 
cast  for  any  candidate,  and  was  reelected  the  suc- 
ceeding six  years,  declining  the  nomination.  As 
soon  as  he  was  inaugurated  ne  began  to  provide  for 
war,  and  sent  confidential  messages  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  other  New  England  States  requesting 
them  to  join  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  militia 
and  the  collection  of  supplies.  In  April,  1861,  he 
despatched  to  Washington  five  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, a  battalion  of  riflemen  and  a  battery  of  ar~ 
tillery ;  and  of  these  the  Massachusetts  6th  was  the 
first  to  tread  southern  soil,  shedding  the  first  blood 
of  the  war  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  where  the 
regiment  was  assailed  by  a  mob.  Gov.  Andrew 
was  active  in  raising  the  Massachusetts  contingent 
of  the  three  years'  volunteers,  and  took  great  in- 
teresC  in  providing  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  He 
obtained  the  first  authorization  for  raising  colored 
troops  January,  1863,  and  the  54th  Massachusetts 
colored  infantry  was  despatched  from  Boston  five 
months  later.    Under  Gov,  Andrew's  supervision 


ANDKKW,  Joi 

gressman,  born  in  Hinghai 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  C.    _„ 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  He  ser' 
cessive  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  \ 
sentatives,  and  two  terms  in  the  Stal 
was  elected  to  the  Fifty-flrst  Congre 

ANDREW,  Saint,  OaoBR  of,  an  or 
of  Russian  knights  of  the  highest  rai 
16!)8  by  Peter  the  Great ;  the  order  i 
hers  of  the  imperial  family.  The  had 
with  a  cross  of  blue  enamel  upon  whi 
crowned  figure  of  8t,  Andrew,  and 
comers  of  the  badee  are  the  letfc 
(Sanctut  Andrean  Patronut  Ruitu 
in  a  flying  attitude  decorates  the  o 
neath  which  are  the  name  of  8t,  ^ 
Russian  legend.  There  is  also  The 
Thistle,  which  is  of  Scottish  origin 
from  the  thistle,  which  is  the  Bcoi 
badge.  This  order  is  also  called  b 
name  in  honor  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
of  Scotland,  who,  according  to  tn 
counts,  gained  a  victory  for  the  Scoti 
early  battles  with  the  English.  Its  p 
revived  in  1687  by  James  II,  of  En, 
1703  by  Anne. 

ANDREWS,  CoL.  A.  B.,  one  of  the  v 
of  the  Columbian  Commission — the  ni 
ine  board  of  the  International  Exp 
Jield  in  Chicago  in  1892. 
Col.  Andrews  is  a  resi- 
dent of  North  Carolina, 
and  one  of  the  promi- 
nent   railroad    r ' 


the   e 


uth.    He  ? 


)  at 


general  super- 
intendent of  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Railroad, 
and  later  president  of 
the  Western  North 
Carolina  road.  He  has 
done  much  toward  open- 
ing and  developing  the 
country  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  He  was  a 
captain  ot  cavalry  du- 
ring the  war,  and  subsequently  Upoi 
Governor  Jar  vis. 

ANDREWS,  Chbibtophkr  Columb 
lawyer,  born  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  thi 
and  followed  his  profession  in  New 
years.  He  went  to  Washington,  s 
treasury  department  two  years,  and 
in  St.  (Jloua,  Minn.,  when  he  was  t 
State  senate.  At  the  beginning  of  t 
listed  as  a  private,  but  was  commiss 
in  the  3rd  Minnesota  infantry.  He  w 
oner  in  a  fight  near  Murh-eesboro,  Te] 
was  exchanged  four  months  later  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment, 
war  he  served  in  numerous  importat 
finally  attained  the  rank  of  major-gen 
he  was  appointed  resident  minister  t 
Norway  and  continued  to  serve  until 
supervisor  of  the  U.  S.  census  in  the  : 
Mmnesota  in  1880,  and  for  three  yea 
was  consul-general  to  Brazil.  Gen. 
published  MinneKOta  and  Dakotah  (18 
TrraliKe  <m  the  Bevmtie  Lam  of  the 
(1858);  HinU  to  Company  t  on 
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Jhaiet  (1863);  Biilory  of  th^  Campaign  of  i 
(1867),  and  Dignl  of  ike  Opiniont  of  the  AUm 
General  of  Ike  United  Slatet  (1867). 


/  Mobile 
AUomeyt- 
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ANDREWS,  Ebenbzbb  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  Ameri- 
can geologist,  boin  in  Banbury,  Conn.,  April  29, 
1821.  died  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1880.  He 
studied  at  WiUiaraa  College,  Aiarietta  College 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.     Ue  was  tEe 

eastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Houaatonic, 
[asB.,  from  1846  to  1850,  and  the  followingyear  had 
charge  of  a  parish  in  New  Britain,  Conn.  From  1851 
to  1869  he  was  professor  of  geology  in  Marietta,  and 
then  assistant  geologist  to  the  Ohio  State  survey. 

ANDREWS,  Edmusd,  American  surgeon,  born  in 
Putney,  Vt,,  April  22,  1824.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1849,  and  at  the  medical 
department  three  years  later.  He  has  been  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor  and  at  Rush, 
and  the  Chicago  medical  coUcgea.  Subsequently 
he  became  surgeon  to  the  Mercy  Hospital,  and 
later  served  in  a  ajmilar  capacity,  during  the  civil 
war,  with  the  lat  Hlinois  light  artillery.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  scientific  organizations,  and  haa 
published  numerous  articles  on  surgery  in  various 
medical  journals. 

ANDREWS,  Edwaed  Gayer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M.  E. 
bishop,  born  in  New 
Hartford,  N.Y.,  Aug. 
7,1825.  He  graduat- 
ed at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1847,  and 
the  following  year 
entered  the  minis- 
try. In  1855  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Seminary,  and  was 
chosen  its  president 
the  same  year.  Dr. 
Andrews    was    or- 


Conference  of  the 
M.E.  Church  held  in 
1872  was  elected 
bishop. 

ANDREWS,  Elisua,  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 1768,  died  Feb.  3, 1840. 
In  1793  he  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  and 

S reached  in  various  places  in  New  Hampshire  and 
[assachusetts.  He  published  the  Moral  Tendendeg  of 


on  the  R(i\  Mr.  Brooke't  "Teryra  of  Commvnion." 

ANDREWS,  Elibha  Benjahi.s,  D.  D.,  an  American 
educator.     He  graduated  at   Brown   University  in 
1870,  and  entered  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  prepared  for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained 
a   Baptist   minister, 
and   for  a  short  time 
engaged  in  pastoral 
work.  He  then  became 
connected  with  Deni- 
Bon  University,  and 
several  years  ago  was 
called  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity aa  professor  of 
■  History  and  Political 
,-,  Economy.    In  1888  be 

1  accepted  the  chair  of 

Political  Economy  and 
-  ■  ■  Finance  at  Cornell 

■.  B.  AHDBEWB.  University,  but   had 

been  there  only  one  year  when  he  was  elected  presi- 


dent of  Brown  University.  Though  but  forty-five- 
years  of  age  Professor  Andrews  has  achieved  an  en< 
viable  reputation  as  an  original  and  independent- 
educator. 

ANDREWS,  Ethan  Allen,  an  American  edu- 
cator, born  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  April  7,  1787, 
died  there  March  4, 1858.  He  graduated  at  Yale, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for  several 
years.  Subsequently  he  was  professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
in  the  New  Haven  Gymnasium,  and  in  1833  he 
succeeded  Jacob  Abbott  as  principal  of  a  young 
ladies'  institute  in  Boston.  In  1839  he  returned  to 
his  home  and  published  a  series  of  Latin  text-books. 
Judge  Andrews  was  once  a  member  of  the  Stat© 
legislature  and  for  several  years  judge  of  probate- 

ANDliEWS,  Geohqb  L.,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1828.  He 
graduatod  at  West  Point  in  1851,  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  later  superintended  the  erection  of 
fortifications  in  Boston  harbor.  After  one  year's 
service  as  professor  of  engineering;  at  West  Point, 
he  resigned  (1655)  and  was  employed  as  a  civil 
engineer  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when 
he  entered  the  army  as  lieu  ten  ant-colonel,  and 
served  through  the  successive  grades  until  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1871  he  went 
to  West  Point  as  professor  of  the  French  ianguage- 

ANDKEWS,  LoREN  (1819-1861),  an  American 
educator,  born  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  April  1,1819. 
He  graduated  at  Kenyon  College,  and  in  18M  be- 
came itB  president.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he- 
raised  a  company  in  Knox  county  and  was  made- 
captain.  Subsequently  he  served  in  several  other 
capacities,  until  he  was  taken  home  ill  with  a  severe 
attack  of  camp  fever,  from  which  he  died  in  Gam- 
liier,  Ohio,  Sept.  18, 186], 

ANDREWS,  LoBEN,  missionary,  born  in  East 
Windsor,  Conn,,  April  29, 1795,  died  Honolulu,  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Sept.  29,  1868.  He  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  and  later  at  Princeton  theological 


occupying  a  position  in  it  as  profes 
He  «    ■  ' ■'■ '"  ■'  " 


secretary  of  the  privy  counciL  He  translated 
a  part  of  the  Bible  into  Hawaii,  prepared  a  Ha- 
waiian dictionary,  and  wrote  several  works  on  the 
literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hawaiians, 

ANDREWS,  Samuel  James,  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Danhury,  Conn.,  July  21,  1817.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1839,  and  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1846  he  gave  up  the  practice 
of  law  and  was  ordained  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  preaching 
on  account  of  throat  troubles,  and  became  an  in- 
structor in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Trinity 
College.  He  at  last  adopted  the  Irvmgite  doc- 
trines, and  became  in  1H68  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  in  Hartfoni,  Conn.  H  is  only  pub- 
lication is  TTw  ii/e  o/  Our  Lord  on  Earth  (iSeS) ;  re- 
published in  England  and  translated  on  the  conti- 

ANDREWS.  Sherlock  James,  an  American  ju- 


Union  College  in  1821,  and  in  1825  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  law. 
In  1840  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  eight  years 
later  became  judge  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of 
1849  and  1873 ;  he  declined  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor, preferring  to  remain  in  private  life. 

ANDREWS,  Stephen   Pbahl,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Templeton,  Mass,,  March  22, 1812,  di«' 
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(n  New  York  city,  May  21,  1886.  He'studied  at 
AmheHt  College,  and  became  a  lawyer.  In  1H39  be 
removed  to  Texas, vrhere  he  acquired  conHiderabie 
wealth  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  On  his 
return,  after  a  visit  to  England,  )i<j  introduced 
phonography  and  founded  the  present  system.  Mr. 
Andrews  spoke  several  languages,  and  was  familiar 
with  thirty.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  the  unity  of  law  in  the  universe, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  this 
theory  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  The 
elements  of  tbts  science  are  contained  in  his  Basic 
OuiUne  of  Uniivravlogy  (1872).  He  asserted  that 
there  is  a  science  of  language  as  exact  as  that  of 
mathematics,  forming  a  domain  of  universology, 
and  he  evolved  a  "  scientific  "  language  destined  to 
become  "the  universal "  one.     He  called  this  lan- 

Sage"Alwato"  (ahl-wah-to),  and  for  some  years 
Eore  his  death  he  conversed  and  corresponded  in 
it  with  his  pupils.  The  philosophy  evolved  from 
Universology  ne  called  "  Intogralism,"  and  he  be- 
lieved ultimate  reconciliation  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  all  schools  would  be  found  in  it  by  a  radical  ad- 
justment of  all  the  possible  forms  of  thought  and 
belief.  In  1882  he  instituted  a  series  of  conferencea 
known  as  the  "  Colloquium  "  for  tlie  interchanse  of 
Ideas  between  men  of  diversity  of  religious,  philo- 
sophical, and  political  views.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  Club  of  New 
York,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society. 
His  publications  are;  Compariton  of  the  Common 
Law  with  the  Roman,  Frmck,  or  Spaniih  Civil  Law  on 
Entailg  and  Other  Limited  Properly  in  lieat  Estate 
<1839);  Cont  the  Limit  of  Price  (1851);  The  Comtitu- 
tion  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Indliidual 
(1861);  Love,  Marriage,  and  Divorce,  and  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  Individual — a  IHncuseion  by  Henry 
James,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Stephen  Pearl  Andreicg 
(1853);  Diacoveriei  in  Chinese;  or,  The  Symbolism  of 
the  Primitive  Character  ^the  Chinete  System  of  Writ- 
ing at  a  Contribution  to  Philology  and  Ethnology,  and 
a  Practical  Aid  in  the  Acquisition  of  tlie  Chinese  Lan- 
guage (1854);  Constitution  or  Oraanic  Basi»  of  tlie 
New  Catholic  CTiurcft  (1860);  The  Great  American 
Crisit  ami) ;  A  Universal  Language  (imi) ;  The  Pri- 
mary Synopaia  of  Univeraology  and  Alwato  (1871); 
The  Labor  Dollar  (1881);  Elements  of  Univfrsology 
(1881);  Ideological  Etymology  (1881);  Tramactione 
of  the  Colloqui'im  with  Docuinentg  and  Exhibits  {ISm) ; 
The  Church  and  Jielirjion  of  the  Future  (1880);  be- 
sides numerous  text-books  on  phonography,  and  a 
posthumous  publication  of  his  Dictionary  of  Al- 

ANDREWS.  Thomas,  physicist,  born  in  Belfast, 
Deo.  19, 1813.  He  filled  the  posts  of  vice-nresident 
and  professor  of  cliemistry  in  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
last,  from  1849  till  1379.  His  researclies  were  more 
of  a  physical  than  of  a  chemical  nature,  being  on 
the  heat  of  combination  of  various  classes  of  sub- 
stances, on  the  nature  of  ozone,  and  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter. 
He  was  president  of  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow  in  1R78. 

ANDREWS,  Timothy  Patrick,  an  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Ireland  in  179+,died  March  II,  1868. 
He  emigrated  to  America,  entered  the  army  at  sis- 
teen,  was  in  active  service  in  the  field,  and  in  1822 
was  appointed  paymaster  in  the  armv.  In  1847  he 
took  command  of  the  regiment  of  voltigeurs  raised 
for  the  Mexican  war,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Molino  del  Rey  and  Chapultepec,  being 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  his  conduct  in  the 
field.  During  the  civil  war  Col.  Andrews  succeeded 
Gen.  Larned,  on  the  letter's  death,  as  pay-master- 
general  of  the  army,  and  was  retired  Nov.  20, 1864. 


ANDREWS,  William  Drapeb,  an  American  in- 
ventor, born  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  Mav  23,  1818.  In 
1840  he  became  connected  with  tne  New  York 
wrecking  com^tany,  and  since  then  has  received 

twcnty-nve  United  States  and  nine  foreign,  patents 
on  pumps,  oscillating  st«am-engine&,  boilers,  fric- 
tion ana  difi'erentiai  power-gearing,  siphon,  gang- 
wells  and  attachments,  balanced  valves,  safety 
elevators  and  other  similar  inventions.  The  dif- 
ferent apparatus  patented  by  him  has  been  used 
all  over  the  world,  and  he  has  received  numerous 
medals  and  diplomas,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

ANDEIEUX,  Francois  Guillaumk  Jkan  Btahis- 
LAfs,  a  French  writer  of  comedies,  born  in  Paris, 
May  6.  1759,  died  May  10,  1833.  In  1798  he  was 
elected  deputy  of  the  Seine  department,  ^d  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  speeches  on  paints  of 
public  interest.  In  1800  he  was  made  secretary, 
and  soon  afterward  president  of  the  TribunaL 
From  this  post  he  was  removed  by  Bonaparte  in 
1802,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. From  1803  to  1815  he  held  a  professorship  in 
the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1614  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  College  de  France.  In  1816  Louis 
XVIII  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Academy,  of  which 
he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  in  1829.  Among 
his  most  popular  dramas  were :  Moliire  aree  sei 
Amis:  Le    Vieux  Fat;  and   the  Tragedy   of   Brutu*. 

ANDROGYNOUS,  an  almost  obsolete  term  ap- 
plied (1)  to  plants  where  the  infiorescence  is 
moncecious — that  is,  consists  of  distinct  male  and 
female  flowers-  and  (2)  to  animals  which  are  her- 
maphrodite— tnat  is,  possess  a  distinct  male  and 
female  generative  system  in  the  same  individuaL 

ANDR05IEDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ericacere.    There  is  but  one  known  British 


north    of    Europe    and    i 


parts  of    North 


sheep  have  been  killed  by  eating  it.  The  An- 
dromeda has  a  five-valved,  naked  capsule,  sptitting 
up  through  the  back  of  each  cell ;  the  anthers  have 
two  awns,  and  the  corolla  has  a  contracted  orifice. 
Tiiere  are  numerous  species,  all  of  which  somewhat 
resemble  heaths. 

ANDROS,  Sir  Edmund,  an  English  colonial  gov- 
ernor, born  in  London,  Dec.  6, 1637,  died  there  Feb. 
24, 1714.  He  was  brought  up  at  court  and  early 
became  a  soldier,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  war 
with   the  Dutch,  and  in   1672  he  received  the  ap- 

Kintment  of  major  under  Prince  Rupert.  In  1674 
became  bailiff  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  a 
few  months  later  he  was  made  governor  of  New 
York.  He  immediately  endeavored  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction  from  the  Connecticut  to 
the  Delaware.  In  1G80  he  depoaed  Philip  Carteret 
and  seized  the  government  oi  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1881  was  recalled  and  charged  with  maladminis- 
tration,  but  succeeded  in  clearing  himself,  and  five 
years  later  was  appointed  governor  of  the  dominion 
of  New  England  by  James  II,  On  his  arrival  in 
Boston,  Dec.  21, 1686,  he  put  in  to_  execution  a  num- 
ber of  measures  that  were  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  colonists.  In  October,  1687,  he  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Connecticut  charter;  but  its  con- 
cealment in  the  "  charter  oak  "  prevented  him  from 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  By  operations  against 
the  French  he  brought  on  the  war  with  the  Penob- 
scot Indians,  and  enormous  taxes  were  levied.  The 
people  could  no  longer  restrain  themselves,  and  on 
April  18,  1689,  he  was  deposed  and  thrown  int-o 
prison  with  Hfty  of  his  followers,  and  Simon  Brsd> 
street  was  made  governor.    Androa  was    sent  to 
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England  and  charges  were  preferred  against  him, 
bat  hia  case  never  came  to  trial.  From  1«92  to 
1QS6  he  vas  governor  of  Virginia,  where  be  be- 
flame  very  popular  with  the  people  through  his 
efforts  to  promote  education,  manutactures  and 
agriculture. 

ANDR08,  Thomas,  an  American  clergyman, 
boni  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Maj  1, 1759,  died  in  Berk- 
ley, Mass.,  Dec.  30,  lS4d.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  fought  in  sev- 
eral important  battles.  In  1781  he  enlTeCed  on  a. 
Srivateer  in  New  London,  was  captured  and  con- 
ned in  the  Jersey  prison-ship  in  New  York,  but 
escaped  a  Few  months  later  and  became  a  student 
of  theology.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Berkley  in  1788,  where  he  remained  for 
forty-six  years.  Mr.  Andres  published  many 
mons,  ana 
and  escape. 
ANDB08PHINX     (Gr. 


1  also  a  narrative  of  his  imprisonment 


androB,  a  man,  and 
sphingoi,  a  sphinx) :  in 
Egyptian  art,  a  lion 

with   a   male    human 

ANIGADA,  one  of  the 
Ivcsser  Antilles.  It  is 
situated  farther  north 
than  any  other  of  those 
islanda. being  in  lat.  19<* 
N.,  and  long.  64°  W.  It 
has  an  area  of  thir- 
teen square  miles  and 
has  a  popnlation  scarcely  exceeding  two  hundred. 
It  is  subject  to  England. 

AJ{£MONE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  SanunexUaceie,  having  an  involucre  of  three 
divided  leaves,  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
flower,  a   petaloid  calyx,  scarcely   diatinguishabie 


and     generally     beautiful.       Most    of 
them  flower  early  in  the  spring.    They  are  natives 
of   temperate  and    coli?    "li-""'"-   ">■■'" 
northern  hemispheres. 
p.  253. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  an  instrument  which  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  the  wind-vaue.  It  is 
composed  of  an  index  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
horiiontal  axis,  supported  by  an  upright  staff, 
on  top  of  which  is  the  vane,  upon  which  the 
wind  acts.  Some  anemospores  tell  the  slightest 
change  in  the  wind,  even  in  the  alienee  of  the 
oiiserver. 

ANEEOID  (from  a,  priv.,  and  nerot,  wet),  the 
name  given  to  a  barometer  which  determines 
the  density  of  the  air  without  the  aid  of  a  liquid. 
The  face  of  this  instrument  measures  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  case  containing  the  works  is 
about  two  inches  deep;  it  contains  a  tightly  sol- 
dered metal  box,  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  from  which  the 
air  has  been  almost  entirely  excluded,  and  upon 
which  the  pressure  of  the  air  acts.  The  sides  of  the 
little  box  are  rendered  very  elastic  by  being  corru- 
gated in  concentric  rinea,  held  apart  oy  means  of  a 
strong  spring,  attaohea  by  one  end  to  the  case,  and 
I^  the  other  to  a  stalk,  upon  which  it  acts,  this 
stalk  being  fixod  to  the  side  next  to  the  face.  This 
spring  is  Mnt  inwards,  more  or  less,  from  its  proper 
position,  according  to  the  density  of  the  air,  thus 
contracting  or  expanding  the  metal  rings.  The 
lack  of  air  in  the  soldered  box  makes  it  extremely 
seiuitive  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  air;  hence,  the 
least  modification  in  the  weather  has  an  effect  in 
moving  the  rings.  The  rod  attached  to  the  spring 
it  aiao  connected  with  the  index  hand,  and  the 


movement  of  the  rings  acting  upon  the  spring 
works  in  turn  upon  the  index  hand,  and  it  is  moved 
to  the  right  or  left  upon  the  face,  which  is  marked 
like  that  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  according  as 
the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  rings  diminishes  or 
increases.  This  instrument  has  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  the  "  Merstio  Barometer "  is  cuu-  . 
structed.  The  A.  barometer  is  small  and  easily 
handled;  it  is  a  valuable  contrivance,  hut,  as  it  al- 
ters from  time  to  time,  it  has  occasionally  to  be 
compared  with  the  mercurial  barometer.  It  was 
invented  bv  M.  Vidi  of  Paris. 

ANEURIN,  a  Welsh  poet  (603),  who,  according  to 
the  received  account,  was  the  son  of  Caw  ab  Ge- 
raint,  chief  of  the  Outadini.  Some  have,  however, 
identified  him  with  Gildas,  the  British  historian, 
while  Mr.  Stephens  makes  him  Gildas's  son.  After 
being  educated  at  St.  Cadoc's  College,  at  Llancar- 
van, lie  joined  the  bardic  order ;  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Cattraeth  as  bard  and  priest,  and  in  his 
poem,  Oododin,  he  mentions  the  hardships  he  en- 
dured as  a  prisoner.  The  Oododin,  an  epic  poem, 
contains,  in  its  present  form  more  than  900  lines. 
It  was  published  with  an  English  version  and 
notes  in  1852,  by  Rev.  J.  Williams  ab  Ithel,  and 
the  text  appears  with  a  translation  in  W.  T. 
Skene's  Four  Ancient  Books  of  WaUs  (1866).  Bee 
Britannjca,  Vol.  V,  p.  317. 


ANGEL,  Besjamin  Franklin,  diplomatist,  bom  in 
.urlington,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,Nov.2a,18ie.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitteu  to  the  bar,  and  i 


was  appointed  surrogate,  serving  for  four  years. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  master  in  chancery  and 
supreme  court  commissioner,  and  in  1844  he  again 
became  surrogate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Dational  convention  in  1852,  and  the  succeed- 
ing year  he  became  U.  S.  consul  to  Honolulu,  Sand- 
wich Islands.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  on  his  return  in  1862 
save  up  politics  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 
He  was  president  of  the  N.  Y,  State  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  1873-74. 

AXGELA,  Merici,  of  Brescia,  a  Franciscan  nun, 
and  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Ursulines,  born  in 
Lomhardj,  Italy,  in  1470,  died  in  1540.  The  associ- 
ation of  the  Twelve  Maidens,  of  which  she  was 
made  superior,  org-anized  in  16.'35,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Saint  Ursula,  was  at  first  a  benevolent  soci- 
ety, but  very  soon  became  a  religious  order,  and 


seven  to  eight  feet  long  and  nearly  four  feet  in 
width.  Its  rough  skin,  which  is  covered  with  tu- 
bercles, is  of  a  grayish  color  on  the  upper  part  and 
dingy  white  beneath.  Its  extremely  fiat  head  is 
separated  from  the  body  by  a  distinct  neck,  and  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  situated  the  small 
eyes,  with  a  spout-hole  back  of  each.  The  mouth  is 
very  large,  and  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nostrils.  The  angel-flsh  which,  is  related  to  the  rays 
and  the  sharks,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  coasts  of 
the  "United  States. 

ANGELL,  Henby  C,  an  American  oculist,  bom 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.27, 1829,  He  graduated  at 
HahnemannMedicalCollegeof  Philadelphia  in  1853, 
and  for  the  suco^rding  four  years  studied  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Boston  University  school  of  medicine  he 
has  been  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies, 
and  has  published;  DiwiMea  of  the  Eye;  Mow  to 
Take  Care  of  Out  Eyes;  and  numerous  papers  on 
art  subjects. 

ANGELL,  Jambs  Bubrill,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
educator,  bom  in  Scituate,  R,  I.,  Jan,  7,  1S2S.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1849,  spent  for 
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Jean  In  Enrope  traveling  and  etudjine,  and  on 
is  return  became  professor  of  modern  languages 
"  in  hia  alma  mater.    From 

1860  to  1866  he  was  editor 
of  the  Providence  "  Daily 
Journal,"  when  he  became 
president  of  the  University 
of  Vermont.     In  1871    be 
was   called  to   the    presi- 
dency of  the  University  of 
,  Michigan,  which  office  he 
'  has  continued  to  fill.    In 
1880  he  received  leave  of 
alienee  in  order  to  accept 
the  position  of  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and    minister 
1,  B.  AHaBLi..  plenipotentiary   to    China, 

with  a  commission  to  procure  a  revision  of  the 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  China.  He 
returned  in  1881,  after  eighteen  months  spent  in 
this  important  work,  to  resume  his  educational  du- 
ties.   He  has  published  several  articles  in  ditrer~ 


■died  in  Boston,  May  1,  1857,  He  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1813,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Among  his  publications  are  a  Treatise 
en  Corporations;  Treatise  on  the  Right  of  Property 
■in  Tide  Waterg;  Inquiry  Relative  to  an  Incorporeal  lie- 
redUament;  A  Practical  Suminary  of  the  Law  of 
Assignment;  On  Adverse  Enjoyment;  Treatise  on  the 
-Common  Law  in  Relation  to  Waier'Courses;  Treatise 
■on  the  Law  Concerning  the  Liabilities  and  Rights  of 
Common  Carriera;  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fire  and 
lAfe  Inturanee;  Treatise  on  the  Limitations  of  Actions 
at  Lawsuits  in  Equity  and  Admiralty;  and' J  Treatise 
-on  the  LaiBS  of  Highwaya. 

ANGELN,  a  district  of  Sleswicit,  between  the 
bay  of  Flensburg  and  the  Schlei,  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  supposed  to  be  the  home  from  which 
came  the  Angles  who  invaded  England  in  the  fifth 
century.    The  principal  place  is  Kappeln. 

ANGELU8  BELL:  in  Catholic  countries,  a  bell 
rung  at  morning,  noon  and  sunset  to  invite  the 
faithful  to  recite  the  Angelic  Salutation.  It  gives 
the  name  to  b  very  famous  picture  by  Millet. 

ANGELUS  DOSlINI,  a  form  of  prayer  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
be^nning  witli  the  Ave  Maria,  and  continued 
with  three  passages  of  Scripture  repeated  at 
intervals  witti  this  salutation.  The  bell  called 
the  Angelus  was  rung  regularly  three  times  a 
■day,  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  people  to  repeat 
this  prayer. 

ANGER,  displeasure  or  vexation  accompanied 
by  t,  desire  to  break  out  in  acts  or  words  of  vio- 
lence against  tlie  cause  of  the  displeasure.  It  is 
accompanied  by  very  marked  effects  on  the  body 
.and  mind  and  when  frequently  indulged  in  is  apt 
to  result  in  disease  or  even  mania.  In  a  rudiment- 
ary state  of  society  the  active  exercise  of  anger 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  imposing  some  re- 
straint on  the  selfish  aggressions  of  one  individual 
upon  another. 

ANGEBMANNLAND,  a  province  of  Nordland, 
And  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Sweden, 
through  which  runs  the  Angermann  River.  Its 
forests,  mountains  and  lakes  alt  combine  to  render 
the  landscape  exceedinglv  beautiful  and  charming. 
This  province  has  been  classed  next  to  Dalecarlia 
for  wild  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  it  is  said  that 
Switzerland's  mountain  grandeur  does  not  excel 
that  of  Angermanniand,  and  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  rival  those  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  yields  anabund- 


ANGINA,  an  infiammatory  affection  of  the 
throat  or  fauces; — sore  throat.  In  medical  par- 
lance it  is  cijstomary  to  append  an  adjective  speci- 
fying the  nature  of  the  affection ;  as,  angina  rheu- 
matica,  rheumatic  sore  throat. 

ANGI0SPEBM0U8  (from  the  Greek  angeion,  a 
vessel,  and  sperma,  seed) :  in  botany  a  term  applied 
to  phanerogamous  pfanta 
which  have  their  seeds  ii 


of  phanerogamous  plants. 

Those  whicn  have  uncov- 
ered seeds,  as  the  Conifers,  are  called  gymnosper- 
mous.  In  the  Linntean  system  one  of  the  two 
orders    of   the    class  Didynamia  is  called  Angio- 

ANGLER,  an  American  flsh  which  grows  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  length ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  "gooae-fish,"  but  more  often,  on  account  of  its 
viciousnesB  and  repulsive  appearance,  "sea-devil." 
The  head  and  mouth  are  exceedingly  large  and 
depressed,  and  a  large  number  of  curved  teeth  pro- 

e!t  from  the  lattor.    The  lower  jaw  projecta  far 
yond  the  upper,  and  the  body,  whicn  from  the 
great,  broad  head  rapidly  narrows  toward  the  tail, 
is  covered  with  a  loose,  slimy  akin.    The  angler 
has  two  spinous 
dorsal  fins ;  it  has  j 
also,  situated  near  = 
the     first     dorsal,  ^ 
three  rays,  free  and  fl 
articulated  to  the  J 
head,  which  serve  ' 
as  delicate  organs 
of  touch.    Thenos-  « 
tril  tube  forms 

stalk  which,  aided  by  nnmerons  muscles,  moves 
freely  in  every  direction.  The  upper  end  of 
this  stalk  may  spread  out  like  a  cup,  and 
from  this  project  numerous  leaflets,  to  which  is 
attached  the  olfactory  nerve.  By  means  of  the 
filaments  rising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  the  worm-like  appendages  aoout  the  mouth, 
this  fish  catehes  and  sends  aown  its  large  throat 
the  small  sea  animals  upon  which  it  feeds.  The 
angler  was  known  of  in  ancient  time,  and  Aristotle 
called  it  the  /efter,  because  of  its  peculiar  manner 
of  obtaining  prey.  There  are  several  species,  one 
of  which,  called  the  Lophivi,  is  provided  with  a 
pectoral  fin  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  elon- 
gated carpal  bones,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled 
to  spring  up  and  catch  prey  above  it.  The  gill 
openings  are  small,  and  it  can  remain  alive  out  of 
water  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  bones 
are  of  cartilaginous  substance,  and  much  softer 
than  those  of  most  other  acanthopterygious  fishes. 

ANGLERITE,  a  sulphate  of  lead,  named  from 
Anglesev,  the  place  of  its  discovery,  and  occurring 
in  rhombic  prisms  of  brilliant  hues,  and  in  granu- 
lar masses.  It  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
galena. 

ANGLIA,  East,  a  kingdom  founded  by  the 
Angles  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  central  England,  in  what  now 
forms  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  At  first 
it  was  to  some  extent  dependent  on  Kent,  aft^ 
wards  on  Mercia,  and  still  later  on  Wessex.  It  re- 
tained its  own  kings  until  the  Danish  invasion, 
when  it  became  a  Danish  kingdom  under  Guthmm 
(878).  After  a  long  strugglej^dward,  son  and  suo- 
cessor  of  Alfred,  forced  tne  Danes  to  acknowledge 
him.    Under  hi?  rule  Wessex  grew  to  be  En^i^, 
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ud  East  Anglia  was  from  that  time  part  ot  the 
kinsdom. 

ANGLIN,  Timothy  Wakrkn,  a  Canadian  states- 
man, t>oni  In  Clonskilty,  coonty  Cork,  Ireland, 
Ang.  31,  1822.  He  emigrated  to  St.  John  New 
Brunswick,  in  1349,  and  establlBhed  the  "  Weekly 
Freeman,  and  later  the  "  Morning  Freeman."  In 
1860  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  Brunswick 
house  of  assembly,  and  held  this  position  for  six 

fears.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Bominton 
ouse  of  commons,  and  in  1874  was  made  its 
speaker.  He  held  this  office  until  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1877,  when  he  resigned,  but  was  re- 
elected in  1878,  and  retained  the  speakership  till 
parliament  was  disHolved. 

ANGLICAN,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  churches  in  ooramunion  with  it 
In  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  United  States.  Some- 
times used  specially  of  the  High  Church  party. 

ANGL(W}ATHOLI0,  a  term  used  of  the  Church 
of  England  generally,  but  especially  o(  the  High 
Church  section,  which  claims  that  the  national 
church  is  Catholic  (as  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic), 
and  repudiates  the  name  of  Protestant. 

ANGLO-ISRAELITE  THEORY,  an  opinion  as  to 
the  historical  origin  of  the  English  people  held  by 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  Britain  ana 
America.  They  contend  that  the  English  are 
descended  from  the  Israelites  who  were  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  Assvrians  under  Sargon  In 
721  B.  c.  It  is  a  theory  tnat  sets  at  defiance  all 
ethnological  and  linguistic  evidence. 

ANGLOMANIA,  the  name  given  in  ridicule  to 
the  weak  attempt  made  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans to  imitate  English  customs.  In  the  eigh* 
teenth  century  German  literature,  for  a  time,  be- 
came affected  and  comparatively  worthless ;  this 
German  scholars  laid  to  the  unwise  admiration 
of  English  writings  which  nrevailed  throughout 
that  country.  The  French  jlso,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution,  Incited  to  admiration  of 
America  by  her  patriotic  spirit  and  love  of  free- 
dom, took  tier  as  their  example  and  blindly  fol- 
lowed every  little  American  custom,  so  that  at 
length  France  became  an  object  of  ridicule.  The 
Prosaians  also  fell  Into  the  habit  of  imitating 
French  literature  and  customs  in  the  reign  ol 
Frederick  II,  and  the  ridicule  which  this  excited 
tar  exceeded  that  caused  by  the  Anglomania.  To 
this  Che  Prussians  gave  the  name  Gallomania. 

ANGORA  GOAT  (Capra  angoreniis),  a  native  of 
the  district  surrounding  Angora  in  Asia  Minor. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  breed,  all 
Taloable  tor  their  beautiful  silky  hair.  This  hair. 
In  its  best  condition,  is  white,  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  unites  the  qualities  of  luster, 
elasticity  and  great  durability.  The  fleece  of 
the  Angora  Is  known  to  commerce  as  mohair, 
and  la  adapted  for  certain  uses  in  the  fine 
arts.  It  has  the  appearance  of  silk,  and  is 
nsed  as  a  partial  substitute  for  that  material 
in  various  dress-fabrics,  velvets,  etc.  It  is  also 
nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  braids,  bindings, 
plushes  and  Imitation  furs.  The  locality  in  Asia 
Minor  where  the  goat  thrives  is  from  2,000  to  5,000 
feet  above  tide-water,  having  a  very  drv  tempera- 
ture, extremely  hot  in  summer  and  coin  In  winter. 
Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  710:  Vol.  X,  p.  708: 
and  Vol.  XVI,  p.  644. 

ANGOSTURA  BARK,  or  Ciaparia  Bark,  the 
aromatic  bitter  bark  of  the  Qalipea  eutparia,  a 
native  of  Venezuela  and  other  tropical  countries. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  Angostura, 
where  it  Is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The 
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of  liOO  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Angostura  BaA 
is  a  Ionic,  which  owes  its  virtues  to  a  volatile  all, 
the  nature  of  which  is  uncertain. 

ANGOULEME,  Louis  Antoimb  nc  BoDRBOK,boni 
Aug.  6, 1776,  died  Junes,  1844.    He  was  the  eldest 


tion  for  the  sake  of  military  study.  In  1 
a  force  of  French  emigrants  into  Germany,  but, 
being  unfit  for  his  position,  he  made  a  failure  of  the 
campaign,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 
his  country.  He  wandered  through  England  and 
other  European  countries  until  1814,  when  with  the 
French  allies  he  returned  to  France,  and,  entering 
Bordeaux  under  British  protection,  March  12th,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French  granting  cer- 
tain rights,  among  which  was  that  of  complete  relig^ 
iouB  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  receive  hira 
back  into  the  country.  When  Napoleon  returned 
from  Elba,  A.  was  sent  in  haste,  with  such  forces 
as  he  could  collect,  to  oppose  him ;  but  he  failed 
in  the  attempt,  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Barcelona.  He  was  again 
restored  and  again  sent  on  a  military  excursion, 
this  time  to  the  southern  provinces  to  quell  the 
disturbances  there  arising  from  political  and 
religious  disputes.  Subsequently,  he  was  sent  to 
Spain  to  do  away  with  the  constitution.  In  the 
revolution  of  Jul^,  1830,  he  and  his  father  signed  an 
abdication  favoring  his  nephew,  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux. The  Chambers  declared  against  the  family 
of  Charles  X,  and  the  king  and  his  sou  were  sent 
into  exile.  The  character  of  this  prince  was  weak ; 
he  was  thoroughly  incompetent,  and  was  conse- 
quently made  a  tool  of,  both  religiously  and 
politically. 

ANGRA-PEQUENA,  a  bay  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Africa,  in  26°  27'  south  lat.  and  15°  east 
long.  It  gives  name  to  the  southern  littoral  of 
Great  Naroaqualand — a  sandy,  waterless  region, 
but  apparently  rich  In  minerals,  and  having  a 
healthy  climate.  In  1883  Angra-Pequena  was  ceded 
by  a  Namaqua  chieftain  to  Liideritz,  a  Bremen 
merchant,  and  the  next  year  it  was  taken  under 
German  protection,  with  alt  the  coast  to  the  north 
as  far  as  Cape  Frio,  except  Waliiach  Bay,  which  be- 
longs to  England. 

ANGSTROM,  Anderas  Jonas,  a  Swedish  nat- 
ural philosopher,  born  Aug.  13, 1814,  died  June  21, 
1874.  In  1833  he  entered  the  University  of  Upsala, 
where  he  became  a  privatdocent  (1839),  keener  of 
the  observatory  (1843),  and  professor  of  physics 
(1858).  From  1867  till  his  death  he  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Upsala. 
His  works  embrace  the  sul)jects  of  heat,  magnet- 
ism, and  especially  optics.  His  Recherches  sur  le 
Spectre  Solnire  (Berlin,  \HH'.i)  was  an  important 
supplement  to  KirchofF's  great  work  on  the  Solar 
Spectrum.  Other  works  were  S<ir  lee  Sprrlret  ih-a 
Gai  Simplei  (1871);  and  Mfmion  tur  la  Tempera- 
ture df  In  Tfrrfmil). 

ANGUILLULA,  a  genus  ot  nematoid  worms,  re- 
markable for  tenacity  of  life.  It  includes  the 
common  vinegar-eel;  the  Angiiilhila  glutino»<i, 
found  in  sour  paste ;  thp  AngiiilluUt  Jluviatili; 
which,  being  dried  to  brittleness,  recovers  its 
activity  when  placed  In  water ;  and  that  of  blighted 
wheat,  which  will  revive  after  being  kept  dry  tor 
years. 

ANGULAR  MOTION :  in  physics,  the  movement 
of  a  body  about  a  fixed  central  point.  The  move- 
ment of  a  pendulum  is  called  angular  motion,  be- 
cause it  is  measured  by  the  angle  formed  by  the 
supposed  line  drawn  from  the  common  point  to  the. 
different  points  of  its  motion.  *- 
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ANGULO,  Pbdbo  rk,  miBsionarj,  born  in  Burgos, 
Spain,  about  1500,  died,  in  1562.  He  set  out  tor  Ameri- 
ca, and,  after  some  years  spent  in  a  Dominican  con- 
vent in  Mexico,  was  ordained  priest.  Inl&ll  he  was 
sent  to  Guatemala,  and  about  ten  years  later 
directed  his  efforts  to  the  conversioiL  of  the  people 
who  lived  north  of  there,  and  in  company  with  two 
miHsionaries  finally  succeeded  in  converting  the 
entire  nation. 

ANGUS.  Jo8BPH,D.D.,  English  clergvman,  born 
Jan,  10,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Edinnurgb  Uni- 
versity in  1836,  and  took  the  first  prize  in  mathe- 
matics, in  Greek,  in  logic,  in  belles-lettres,  the  gold 
medal  in  ethics  and  political  philosophy,  and  a  prize 
of  one  hundred  guineas  for  thebest  essay  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  writmgs  of  Lord  Bacon.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Stepney  College,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  New  Park  street,  Southwark. 
He  received  a  hundred  guineas  as  a  prize  for  an 
easaj  in  reply  to  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers's  defense  of 
church  establishments ;  a  prize  for  a  series  of  leot^ 
uros  On  the  Advantnget  of  a  Clattical  Education 
as  An  AuxiliaTi/  to  a  Commercial  Education;  one 
for  an  essay  oafted  Chriit  Our  Life;  and  another 
for  an  essay  on  the  Nature,  Grouilh  and  Rfpreienta- 
Hon  of  the  Church.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  resigning 
in  1^9  to  become  president  of  Stepney  College. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  English  examiner  in 
the  University  of  London  and  for  the  Indian  civil 
He   was   one    of    the    revisers    of 


ANHALT.  This  duchy  of  Germany,  whose  his- 
tory is  given  in  Brjtaaalca,  Vol.  II,  p.  47,  has  a 
constitution  proclaimed  Sept.  17,  186^,  and  Feb. 
13,  1872.  It  gives  legislative  power  to  a  Diet  com- 
posed of  36  members,  of  whom  two  are  appointed 
by  the  duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  land 
owners  who  pay  the  highest  tax,  two  of  the 
highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  mercan- 
tile and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  in- 
habitants of  towns,  and  ten  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  executive  power  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  who  governs  through  a  minister  of  state. 
The  present  duke  of  Anhalt  is  Friedrich,  who 
ascended  the  throne  April  22.  1871.  The  duchy 
comprises  an  area  of  917  English  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  248,166  at  the  census  of  Dec. 
1,  1SS5.  In  1R75  the  population  was  21.'1,565,  and  in 
1880  it  was  232,592.  From  1875  to  1880  the  increase 
was  at  the  rate  of  178  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
from  \fm  to  1885  at  the  rate  of  1-34  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Of  the  population  in  1885,  122,676  were 
males,  and  125.490  (or  1023  per  100  males)  were 
ifemales.  The  capital,  Dessau,  had  27,766  inhabit- 
ants in  18SB.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
belong  lo  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  there 
being  5,493  Catholics  and  1,601  Jews.  Of  the  popu- 
lation, .'i2,i)32  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Tliere  were  eleven  miles  of  railway  on  Jan.  1,  1889. 


appearance,  somewhat  resembling  the  cormorant. 
It  is  a  toti  palmate  natatorial  bird,  of  the  family 
PItilidx  and  order  Steganopodea.  The  anhingas, 
shunning  the   open   coast,  inhabit  swamps  of   the 


timid,  swift  of  flight,  and  expert  divers,  when 
alarmed  on  the  perch  they  drop  into  the  water,  and 
ewim  with  only  the  head  and  neck  in  sight ;  if 
alarmed  on  the  water,  they  sink  so  quietly  as 
scarcely  to  cause  a  ripple,  the  anhinga  has  an  ex- 
tremely long,  enake-like  neck ;  a  straight,  slender 
bill;  mostly  blacic  plumage;  and  is  more  lightly 


built  than  the  cormorant,  to  which  it  is  related.  It 
feeds  on  fish,  which  it  pnrsues  under  water.  Th» 
anhinga  is  the  only  American  species  of  Plotua,  but 
there  are  several  others  inhabiting  corresponding' 
regions  of  the  Old  World. 

ANHYDRIDES,  a  term  now  commonly  given  to- 
the  compounds  formerly  known  as  anhydrous  acids. 
In  some  cases  they  are  the  result  of  the  dehydration 
of  acids,  and  in  aO  cases  they  represent  in  their 
composition  the  acid  minus  water. 

ANHYDRITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  lime,  with  some  slight  addition  of  sea- 
salt.  Anhydrite  is  converted  into  gypsum  by  com- 
bination with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  and 
where  it  is  found  in  large  masses,  as  on  the  south 
of  the  Harz  mountains,  near  Osterode,  the  surface 
consists  of  gypsum.  It  is  of  no  great  value  for 
building  on  account  of  its  tendency  U>  this  change; 
but  some  of  its  varieties,  especially  the  Siliciferous 
or  Vulpinite,  found  at  Vulpino,  in  upper  Italy,, 
are  used  for  sculptures,  and  take  &  fine  polish. 

ANHYDROUS,  a  term  applied  to  a  aubatane© 
free  from  water.  Thus  ordinary  lime-shell  as  it 
comes  from  the  kiln  is  simply  lime  without  any 
water,  and  is  called  anhydrous  lime.  Examples  of 
anhydrous  substances  are  also  found  among  liquids: 
thus,  alcohol  free  from  water  is  called  anhydroua 
alcoliot ;  and  in  like  manner  we  speak  of  anhydtonft 
acetic  acid,  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  etc. 

ANI,  a  ruined  city  of  Turkish  Armenia.  In  the 
lOtb  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Bagratide 
kings  of  Armenia.  Afterwards  it  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  sacked,  and  in  the  I4th  century  it  was 
finally  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake.  Numerous 
ruins  of  buildings  and  massive  walls  remaiu. 

ANIMAL  CIlEMISTRY.  The  objects  of  animal 
or  physiological  chemistry  are  to  investigate  the 
composition  and  properties  of  protoplasm  and  its 
various  modifications,  ^hich  form  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  living  beings,  and  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  constructive  and  destructive 
changes  which  take  place  in  those  tissues  and  or- 
gans during  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

ANIMALCULE,  a  term  which,  although  etymo- 
logically  applicable  to  any  very  small  animal,  is 
limited  in  ordinary  language  to  those  animals 
which  are  microscopical.  Animalcules  exist  in 
prodigious  numbers,  their  size  beingsuch  that  myr- 
iads of  them  find  ample  space  for  all  the  move- 
ments of  an  active  life  within  a  single  drop  of 
water.  Sea  water  often  contains  them  in  enor- 
mous numbers,  and  the  luminosity  of  the  sea  is  of- 
ten due  to  them.  They  occur  only  in  very  small 
numbers  in  drinkable  water,  bat  abound  in  stag- 
nant water.  All  animalcules  were  at  first  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  same  general  type  of  structure, 
but  are  now  known  t«  be  extremely  varied ;  hence, 
the  term  has  become  so  vague  in  meaning  that  it 
is  disused  by  scientific  writers.  Despite  their  ap- 
parent insignificance,  certain  animalcules,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  almost  imperishable  skeletons,  are 
among  the  most  important  agencies  which  have 
built  up  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

ANIMAL  HEAT.  Physiologically  considered,  the 
animal  body  is  a  machine  for  converting  the  poten- 
tial energy  supplied  by  food  into  the  actual  energy 
of  beat  and  mechanical  work.  Living  protoplasm 
is  constantly  in  process  of  disintegration  ana  oxi- 
dation, and  these  changes  are  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  heat.  The  greater  the  activity  of 
change,  the  higher  does  the  temperature  tend  to 
become.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  the  so-called 
"  cold-blooded  animals  "  really  warmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  but  even  plants  recognizably 
evolve  heat,  and  the  temperature  of  certain  Sow- 
ers, where  protoplasmic  activity  Is  highest,  majr 
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Bometlmes  almost  reach  that  of  the  human  body. 
Even  the  infusoria  evolve  heat,  as  ie  ehown  by  Ihe 
alownesB  with  which  the  surrounding  watw  freeies. 
Cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animali  thor- 
oughly agree  in  evolving  considerable  amounts  of 
heat,  the  difference  between  them  being  that  in 
the  former  the  meana  of  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin, 
etc.,  are  great  as  compared  with  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  heat,  while  in  the  latter  the  Iobb  and 
production  ol  heat  are  kept  balanced. 

ANIMALS,  Cttt'KLTY  TO.  The  first  societies  for 
its  prevention  were  formed  in  England  in  1824 ;  in 
Scotland,  in  1S38 ;  in  the  United  States,  in  ]8BB ;  and 
the  movement  has  extended  into  France  and  Ger- 
many. These  societies  have  been  the  means  of 
abolishing  many  cruel  forms  of  amusement,  as  well 
as   procuring   legislation    for   the   punishment    of 


iielty  to  animals. 


philosophers,  a  force  or  vital  principle  immaterial, 
yet  not  unintelligible;  inseparable  from  matter, 
but  giving  it  its  form  and  movement,  the  source  of 
all  physical  and  sentient  life.  Plato  believed  it  to 
be  the  intermediate  agency  between  matter  and 
pure  spirit.  In  the  system  of  the  Stoics,  it  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  sole  vital  force  in  the  universe. 
The  notion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained 


mont,  and  in  a  modified  form  was  held  by  More 
and  Cudworth.  The  doctrine  of  the  immaterial 
anima,  in  matter,  but  distinct  from  it,  was  upheld 
by  Stahl  in  1720;  but  his  term  animit/n  has  now 
been  adopted  with  a  much  wider  signification  by 
Dr.  Tylor  and  other  anthropologists  of  the  new 
Bchool. 

ANISODACTYLS,  a  class  of  pachydermatous 
quadrupeds  having  unsymmetrical  hoofs,  including 
tne  hippopotamus,  elephant,  and  mastodon.  There 
is  also  a  group  of  anisodactylous  birds. 

ANIL  Tb  ti  leguminous  plant,  whose  stem  contains 
considerable  woody  fiber.  The  stalks  and  leaves 
furnish  indigo.  The  West  Indian,  which  is  larger 
than  the  Asiatic  species,  is  cultivated  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
America  and  of  Mexico. 

ANKER,  a  Dutch  liquid  measure,  containing  ten 
wine  gallons. 

ANKYLOSIS,  a  term  used  in  surgery  to  imply  a 
stiffness  in  any  joint.  It  is  usually  ttie  result  of 
disease,  i^hich  either  destroys  the  articular  cartil- 
ages, leaving  two  bony  surfaces  opposed  to  each 
other,  to  become  united  by  subsequent  formation  of 
bony  or  fibrous  tissue,  or  thickens  and  shortens  the 
natural  fibrous  tissues  around  the  joint.  Revere  in- 
jury may  also  lead  to  the  same  result.  There  are 
eases  on  record  of  universal  ankylosis  of  all  the 
joints,  and  there  are  in  various  museums  specimens 
of  adult  bodies  in  this  condition. 

ANNA,  an  Indian  coin,  valued  nominally  at  1K*I. 
sterling,  but  always  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee. 

ANNA,  or  Anne,  St.,  according  to  tradition  the 
wife  of  St.  Joachim,  and  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  The  first  mention  of  her  is  by 
St.  Epiphanius  in  the  4th  century  ;  but,  toward  the 
8th  century,  she  was  all  but  universally  held  in 
honor.  She  is  the  patron  saint  of  carpenters.  Her 
festival  falls  on  the  2fith  of  July  ;  with  the  Greeks, 
on  the  9th  of  December. 

ANNA  P^RENNA :  in  Roman  mythology,  a  sister 
of  Dido,  who  was  kindly  entertained  by  .^neas 
when  she  visited  Italy,  and  to  whom  the  Romans 
prayed  for  longevity  and  health. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  county  seat  of  Anne 
Arundel  county,  situated  on  the  Severn,  near  its 
1— a 


entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  harbor,  known 
as  Annapolis  Roads,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Annapolis  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  of  St.  John's  College,  and  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  Among  the  prominent  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  jail.  Governor's  mansion,  and 
a  massive  brick  state-house,  surmounted  hy  a  lofty 
dome  and  cupola. 

A  NNATTO,  also  known  in  commerce  as  Arnotto, 
RoucoN,  and  Oble.^na,  is  the  reddish  pulp  surround- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  Jli.ia  orellana,  a  medium-sized 
tree  growing  in  Guiana  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  Annatto  is  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cloth ; 
it  also  enters  into  bright-colored  varnishes.  In  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  it  is  employed  to 
deepen  the  color  of  the  article. 

ANNEXATION,  the  adding  or  joining  to  a  state 
territory  previously  independent  or  in  pose-"-'  — 
of  another  power.  It  is  generally,  though  r 
ways,  the  result  of  war.  Asimportant  annex 
in  recent  times  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Savoy  by 
France  after  the  war  with  Austria  in  1859;  that  of 
tlie  Bolivian  seaboard  and  part  of  Peru  by  Chili  in 
1884  vand  that  of  Upper  Burmah  by  Britain  in  1886. 

ANNIHILATI0N1ST8;  in  a  general  sense,  the 
name  applied  to  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  Specificallj,  it  is  applied  in 
theology  to  two  classes:  those  who  believe  that 
the  wicked  will  be  punished  with  everlasting  de- 
struction, and  those  who  believe  that  immortality 
is  not  a  natural  attribute,  but  that  "eternal  life 
is  the  "gift  of  God"  to  the  righteous.  To  thia 
class  belong  the  modern  school  of  annihilationists, 
who  have  risen  in  the  last  generation.  They  desig- 
nate their  doctrine  as  "  conditional  immortality," 
and  defend  it  hy  the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of 


the  literature  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century. 
They  construe  the  Scriptural  phrases,  "everlasting 
punishment,"  "unquenchable  fire,"  etc.,  in  the 
sense  of  "  hopeless  destruction."  There  are  many 
variations  of  belief  in  both  these  classes.  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  the  existence  of  the  lost 
may  be  unending  but  unconscious;  others  who  be- 
lieve that  all  mankind  will  be  ultimately  restored, 
and  still  others  who  assert  the  possibility  of  pro- 
bation after  death.  All  these  doctrines  had  been 
developed  among  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of 
Christ;  but  Arnobius,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  a.  d..  Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
first  who  plainly  taught  annihilation.  From  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  until  the  sixteenth,  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  was  an  undisputed 
article  of  belief  in  the  Church.  From  a  decree  of  - 
the  Lateran  Council  of  I.«o  X,  it  appears  tliiit 
some  began  to  question  it  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  sect  of  Socinians.who  were  scattered 
over  Europe  In  the  seventeenth  century,  believed 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  but  the  belief  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  was,  as  a  rule,  or- 
thodox. In  England  one  of  the  most  prominent  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  at  that  time  was  John  Locke. 
Among  those  who  are  said  to  have  held  the  doc- 
trine in  the  eighteenth  century  are  Dr.Isaac  Walts, 
Samuel  Bourne,  Bishop  Law,  Macknight,  and  Dr. 
DodweU.  In  recent  years  it  has  found  many  ad- 
herents and  some  able  advocates.  Archbishop 
Whately  and  Bishop  Hampden  of  Hereford  were 
prominent  supporters.  Pernaps  the  best  presenta- 
tion made  of  the  subject  of  conditional  immortality 
is  Life  in  Christ  (first  published  in  1846,  since  re- 
Tisea  and  enlarged),  by  Rev. Edward  White,  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  The  doctrine  as  there  set 
fortn  can  claim  a  number  of  adherents  among  An- 
glican an''  Non-conformist  ministers.    The  leading 
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ftdvocatee  formed  the  Conditional  Immortalit;  Ab- 

Bociation  in  1876,  which  has  circulated  considerable 
literature  on  the  subject.  The  majority  of  Advent- 
iats  ho|d  this  doctrine,  and  it  has  man;  Bupporters 
in  other  deuomitiationB. 

ANNUAL,  a  term  applied  to  plants  which  com- 
plete the  whole  course  of  their  oeTelopment  in  one 
season,  within  which  they  germinate,  flower,  per- 


plants  eo  designated,  especially  in  temperate  and 
cold  climates,  is  usuall;  much  less  than  a  year. 
Plants  which  are  annual  in  one  climate  may  be 
perennial  or  even  shrubby  in  another, 

ANNUAL  REGISTER,  a  yearly  record  of  public 
events,  commenced  in  1759  and  continued  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  projected  by  Robert  Dodsley, 
the  book-seller,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  Ed- 
mufid  Burke  wrote  the  survey  of  events.  The 
work  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  Rivington.  Pre- 
ceding works  of  the  same  kind  were  Bayer's  Politi- 
cal State  of  Europe  (1711-39),  and  the  Historical 
Register,  a  quarterly  (1716-38).  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  among  the  contributors  to  the  Edinburyh  An- 
nuai  RtgitleT  (1808-27). 

ANNUALS,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  sumptu- 
ous books  much  in  demand  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  for  Christmas,  New  Year  and 
birthday  presents.  The  first  of  them,  the  ForgH- 
Me-Not,  was  begun  in  London  in  1822,  and  was  fol- 
lowed b^  a  number  of  others.  Amonp  American 
productions  may  be  mentioned  the  Historical  An- 
nual, the  i;ifl  and  the  Token.  The  Book  of_  Beauty 
and  the  Keepiake  (1850)  were  the  last  of  their  race. 
ANNUITY,  the  yearly  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  is  chareed  to  the  person  or  per- 
sona] estate  of  the  individual  bound  to  pay  it.  An 
annuity  mav  be  created  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for 
the  life  or  lives  of  any  persons  named,  or  in  per- 
petuity, and  in  the  last  case  the  annuity  is  reck- 
oned among  incorporeal  hereditaments,  because 
although  the  security  is  personal  only  the  annuity 
may  descend  in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate. 
Annuities  paid  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services 
are  classea  as  pensions;  all  others  are  defined  and 
restricted  by  certain  terms,  such  as  "temporary," 
"  contingent,"  "  life,"  "  joint  life,"  or  "  survivor- 
ship annuitj,"  etc.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  73. 

ANNUITY-TAX,  a  local  impost  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  established  clergy  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  first  established  on  a  limited 
scale  in  1661,  and  was  e:(tended  in  1609.  It 
amounted  at  one  time  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of 
bouses  and  shops  within  tlie  royalty.  The  tax  was 
reduced  in  1860;  and,  under  an  act  passed  in  1870, 
it  was  redeemed  by  payment  of  £56,500  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical  Com* 
missioners. 

ANNULET,  a  term  in  architecture  for  a  small 
fillet  or  band  which  frequently  sur- 
rounds a  column,  et«.  The  annulet, 
a  ring,  is  a  charge  in  heraldry. 

ANNULUS :  in  botany  a  delicate 
ring  or  membrane  found  upon  cer- 
tain plants.  In  most  ferns  the  little 
spore-cases  are  surrounded  by  an 
annolus;  mosses  are  supplied  with 
an  elastic  ring  extending  about  the  onhce  of  each 
capsule,  between  the  lid  and  the  base,  and  they  ap- 
pear in  an  expanded  ring  upon  the  stem  of  the 
agaricits  when  the  cap  has  opened  out. 

ANNUS  DELIBERANDI :  in  Scot's  law,  the  period 
of  a  year  allowed  to  an  heir  to  decide  whether  he 
■would  accept  the  inheritance  with  the  burden  of 
.bis  predecessor's  debts.  By  recent  legislation,  the 
'period  has  been  shortened  to  six  months. 


ANNVILLE,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  five  miles 
west  of  Lebanon,  the  seat  of  Leoanon  Valley  Col- 
lege, beIo;iging  to  the  United  Brethren. 

ANOA,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
ruminants.  The  most  important  species  is  a  small 
buffalo  with  short,  straight  horns,  which  have  large 
bases,  and  which  narrow  toward  the  point.  'This 
animal,  called  the  "cow  of  the  woods,"  is  undo- 
mesticated. 

ANODE,  a  term  in  electrolysis  introduced  by 
Faraday  to  designate  the  positive  pole,  or  that 
surface  by  which  the  galvanic  current  enters  the 
body  undergoing  decomposition  (electrolyte);  as 
opposed  to  cathode,  the  negative  pole. 

ANOKA,  a  city  of  Minnesota,  county-seat  of 
Anoka  county.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  at  the  mouth  of  Bum  River,  which  af- 
fords excellent  water-power  for  machinery  of  all 
kinds.  An  iron  bridge  900  feet  in  length  here 
spans  the  Mississippi.  Anoka  is  the  center  of  an 
extensive  trade,  and  the  seat  of  a  high  school  and 
business  college. 

ANOLIS,  a  group  of  iguanoid  saurian  reptiles, 
composed  of  about  sixty  species,  found  in  the 
warm  parts  of  the  American  continent.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and  chameleon -like 
changeableness  of  color,  tor  their  swiftness  of 
movement,  and  for  their  peculiar  power  of  inflating 
the  skin  of  the  throat. 

ANOMALISTIC  YEAR,  the  interval  that  elapses 
bel;ween  two  successive  passages  of  the  earth 
through  its  perihelion,  or  point  ot  nearest  approach 
to  the  sun. 

ANOMALY,  the  angle  measured  at  the  sun  be- 
tween a  planet  in  any  point  of  its  orbit  and  the 
last  perihelion.  It  is  so  called  because  the  first 
irregularities  of  planetary  motion  were  discovered 
in  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  com- 
puted distance.  The  anomaly  was  formerly  meas- 
ured from  the  aphelion,  the  opposite  point  of  the 
ellipse :  but  from  the  fact  that  the  aphelia  of  most 
of  the  comets  lie  beyond  the  range  of  observation, 
the  perilielion  is  now  taken  as  the  point  of  depart- 
ure for  all  planetary  bodies. 

ANONACEjE,  the  custard-apple  order,  are  thai* 
amifloral  Dicotyledoni,  closeiy  allied  to  Magno- 
liacea.  They  are  trees  and  snrubs,  mostly  tropi* 
cal,  and  usually  aromatic  and  fragrant.  The  fruit 
is  sometimes  dry,  and  in  this  case  is  usually 
aromatic  and  pungent.  More  frequently,  however, 
the  fruit  is  succulent,  and  is  then  often  delicious. 

ANOMIA,  a  widespread  genus  ot  acephalous 
m oil usks,  of  which  there  are  numerous  living  and 
extinct  species.  It  is  characterized  by  two  un- 
equal ana  irregular  thin  valves,  the  flatter  one  of 
wnich  is  deepiv  notched  at  its  cardinal  margin. 

ANONYMOUS,  a  term  applied  when  authorship 
is  unknown  or  unavowed ;  wnen  an  assumed  name 
is  given,  the  term  pseudonymoui  is  used.  Works 
of  this  class  constitute  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  bibliography.  Formerly  political  articles  were 
nearly  always  anonymous,  as  also  was  most  of  the 
literary  criticism.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
anonymity  secures  the  independence  ot  the  critic; 
but  it  is  true  that  he-  frequently  abuses  his  advan- 
tage. Perhaps  the  greatest  abuse  of  anonymity  is 
the  anonymous  letter,  which,  even  whan  the  writer 
is  known,  is  punishable  only  In  so  far  as  it  ia 
slanderous. 

ANOPLOTHERIUM,  a  genus  ot  even-toed 
hoofed  animals,  Artiodactyla,  established  byCuvier 
from  bones  occurring  in  great  abundance   In  the 

ffpseouB  strata  of  the  Oligocene  formation  near 
aris.  They  are  found  also  in  the  same  formation 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  elsewhere.  Several  species 
of  Anoplotherium  have  been  determined — the  slse 
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of  the  animal  beiog  aboat  that  of  the  asa.  Closely 
allied  to  them  are  certain  other  genera,  of  wbiob 
Dichodon  and  Diehobune  are  the  most  important. 
See  Britannioa,  Vol.  XV,  p.  430. 

ANSARS,  more  correctly  Nobsairianb,  an  Arab 
aect  living  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Syria, 
north  of  the  Lebanon  ^mountains.  They  appear 
first  in  the  tenth  century,  but  the  history  of  their 
origin  is  obscure.  Tbey  reverence  Ali,  and  believe 
in  a  Meeeiah  to  come ;  nave  special  religious  booki 
and  a  kind  of  holy  communion  with  tne  cup;  in 
their  prayers  they  turn  towards  the  rising  and  the 
setting  Bun  ;  tbey  believe  also  in  a  kind  oi  Trinity, 
and  in  a  constant  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
name  Ansars  was  also  applied  to  the  first  adher- 
ents of  Mohammed. 

ANSCHUETZ,  Earl,  an  eminent  German  musi- 
cal director,  and  founder  of  the  German  opera  in 
New  York,  bom  at  Coblentz  in  1813,  died  Dec. 
80, 1870. 

ANBDELL,  Richahd,  A.  B.  A.  R.  A.,  animal  and 
landscape  painter,  born  at  Liverpool  in  1815,  died 
April  20, 1885.  Abandoning  business  for  art,  he 
ezhibit«d  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840,  and  at 
the  British  Institute  in  1846.  He  thrice  won  the 
Heywood  medal  at  Manchester,  and  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855. 

ANSERE8,   an   order   or   sub-order   of  birds  of 
nearly  the   same   ex- 
tent as  the  family  ^no- 
^  lidie,  without  Phmnico- 
pterida,  or  flamingoes. 
The  order  is  generally 
equivalent  to  tiie  La- 
melliToetTet   of   Cuvier. 
k  Jn  the  Linnean  system 
the  Aneeri  are  classed 
as  the  third  order  of 
birds  and  include  all 
palmipeds,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Natatoro. 
AN6ERIN£,  a  sub-family  of  ^nalidje,  including 
geese  as  distinguished  from  ducks,  swans  or  roer- 

Sansers.  The  Anterinx  are  well  distinguished 
:om  swans;  and  geese  of  the  genera ^ii«er,  Ch^n, 
and  Semicla  may  be  easily  divided  from  ducks, 
but  some  members  of  the  sub-family  so  closely  re- 
semble the  Anatina  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. 

ANSGAR,  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  was  born  in 
Picard;  in  801,  died  at  Bremen  in  865.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  he  went  with 
nis  colleague  Antbert  to  preach  Christianity  to 
the  heathen  Northmen  of  Sleanick,  He  suffered 
many  persecutions ;  but  had  nevertheless  such 
success  that,  in  831,  the  pope  established  an 
archbishopric  in  Hamburg  (transferred  to  Bremen 
in  847),  and  Ansgar  was  appointed  the  first  arch- 
bishop. He  made  several  missionary  tours  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

ASSONIA,  a  village  of  Connecticut,  situated  on 
the  Naugatuk  River.  It  has  manufactories  of  iron, 
brass  and  copper  goods,  clocks,  electrical  goods, 
webbing  a'nd  knit  goods,  carriages  and  hardware. 

ANSTED,  David  Thomas,  f!  R.  S.,  geologist, 
bom  in  London,  Feb.  5,  1814,  died  May  13,  1880. 
After  gaining  a  fellowship  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
liridge,  he  devoted  himself  to  geology  under  Sedg- 
"Wtck,  and  in  1840  was  appoint^  to  the  chair  of  Ge- 
ology in  King's  College,  London,  In  1846  he  became 
attached  to  tne  Indian  militant  school  at  Addis- 
combe,  and  the  college  (or  civil  engineers  at  Put- 
ney. From  this  time  until  his  death  he  devoted 
bis  studies  to  the  economic  application  of  geology, 
And  was  nitnb  consnited  in  great  mining  and 
engineering  opcvations.  His  works  on  bis  cnosen 
.«abjeet  were  numerous  and  popular. 


ANTACIDS,  dru^  used  for  the  purpose  of  neu- 
tralising or  diminiBhing  excessive  acidity  of  the 
digestive  system,  or  of  the  different  excretions. 
SuDstances  which  act  upon  the  former  are  termed 
direct  antacids,  and  those  that  act  upon  the  latter 
are   called    remote  antacids.    Many  drugs  act  in 

ANTAnACLABIS:  In  rhetoric,  that  figure  of 
speech  in  which  a  word  is  repeated,  either  in  a 
different  sense  or  with  another  Inflection,  by  way 
of  a  kind  of  antithetical  emnhasii; ;  also  the  repeti- 
tion, as  a  reminder,  of  a  wora  or  phrase  after  a  long 
parenthetical  sentence. 

ANTARES,  a  very  conspicuous  double  star  in 
the  constellation  Scorpio,  of  great  importance  to 
mariners  in  the  computation  of  longitude,  and  so 
named  from  its  apparent  resemblance  to  Ares,  or 

ANTECEDENT,  a  term  in  logic,  grammar,  and 
mathematics.  In  logic,  it  is  a  statement  or  propo- 
sition from  which  another  is  logically  deduced.  In 
grammar,  it  is  the  substantive  (word  or  clause) 
to  which  a  relative  refers.  In  mathematics,  we 
speak  of  the  antecedent  of  a  ratio — that  is,  the  first 
of  two  terms  which  compose  the  ratio ;  the  first  and 
third  in  a  series  of  four  proportionals. 

ANTEDILUVIAN,  anything  that  existed  before 
the  flood,  in  the  patriarchal  ages  between  Adam 
and  Noah.  The  word  is  often  employed  in  modern 
usage.  In  a  somewhat  disparaging  sense,  for  any- 
thing antiquated  or  primitive. 

ANTE  NATI,  a  term  applied  to  all  Scotchmen 
who  were  "bom before"  the  accession  of  James  I 
to  the  English  throne,  and  who  were  therefore  con- 
sidered as  aliens.  The  term  has  also  been  used  of 
those  bora  in  the  American  colonies  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

ATENN.E,  or  feelers,  the  anterior  appendages  on 
the  head  of  crustaceans,  insects,  and  myrfapods. 
The  typical  crustacean,  such  as  a  lobster,  has  two 
pairs  of  feelers,  while  Insects  and  myriapoda  have 
only  one  pair.  The  name  may  also  be  applied  to 
sensory  processes  on  the  head  of  some  marine 
worms.  They  are  supplied  with  nerve  branches, 
and  are  used  by  the  animals  for  feeling  their  way, 
for  testing  surrounding  objects,  and  apparently  for 
communicating  with  one  another.  There  are  nu- 
merous observations  to  justify  the  general  state- 
ment that  in  many  cases  the  antennte  are  sensitive  to 
smell,  sound,  and  probably  taste.  Deprived  of  its 
atennse,  an  ant,  for  instance,  is  peculiarly  helpless, 

ANTER08,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  name 
given  to  an  active  enemy  of  Eros  or  Cupid;  also  to 
the  deity  who  punished  those  who  failed  to  return 
the  love  of  others. 

ANTHELIA,  luminous  rings  visible  on  a  cloud  or 
fog  which  lies  opposite  the  sun.  They  occur  chiefl]r 
in  Alpine  regions  and  in  the  polar  seas;  and  are 
only  seen  when  sunshine  and  cloud,  or  fog,  occur  at 
the  same  time.  When,  from  an  elevpted  position, 
as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  or  the  ridge  of  a  nill,  the 
shadow  of  an  observer  is  projected  by  the  sun  on  a 
cloud  or  fog,  he  sees  the  head  encircled  by  a  lumi* 
nous  ring;  and  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and 
the  fog  is  dense,  as  many  as  four  concentric 
rings  of  this  nature  are  seen  by  the  observer  round 
the  shadow  of  hishead,  having  their  common  center 
in  the  point  where  a  line  from  the  sun  through  the 
eye  of  the  ot>server  meets  the  fog.  It  is  also  called 
the  Circle  of  Ulloa.  or  the  White  Rainbow. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  a  general  name  for  vermi- 
cides, or  those  medicines  which  destroy  intestinal 
worms,  and  vermifuges,  or  those  which  expel  them, 

ANTHEMION,  an  omamental  series  adopted  by 
the  ancient  lonians  from  the  Orient,  and  derived 
from  the  honeysuckle  and  other  floral  forms. 
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ANTHBRIDIUM  — ANTHROPOLATRT 


ANTHEEEDIUM,  the  male  reproductive  organa 
of  many  cryptograme  (ferns,  noTeetaila,  moaBCa, 
etc).  Tbej  may  congiBt  of  a  single  cell,  but  are 
nsually  multicellular  eacB,  within  which  tbe  repro- 
ductive elements  are  produced.  These  are  liber- 
ated by  the  rupture  of  the  antheridium  wall ;  and 
the  antberozoid  is  enabled,  by  means  of  the  lashing 
movement  of  its  cilia,  to  reach  and  descend  the 
tubular  passage  of  the  archegoniura  to  the  female 
cell,  which  it  is  its  function  to  fertilize. 

ANTHINf,  a  sub-family  of  birds;  one  of  two 
divieione  of  the  family  Moiacids,  or  wagtails, 
represented  chiefly  by  the  genus  Anthv»,  which 
consists  of  pipits  or  titlarks.  They  are  small,  In- 
eectivoro us  birds,  usually  found  in  flocks,  and  nest- 
ing on  the  ground.  There  are  about  fifty  species, 
found  in  most  parte  of  the  world. 

ANTHODIUM,  thehaador  compound  flower  of 
the  thistle  and  other  Coiapogitit,  m  which  a  plu- 
rality of  florets  unite  in  a  head  surroanded  oj  a 
common  involucre. 

ANTHON,  JonN,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  De- 
troit, May  14,  1784,  died  in  New  York  city.  March  5, 
1863.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1801, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  l>ecame  of 
age.  He  served  in  the  defense  of  New  York  city 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  also  frequently  em- 
ployed during  this  period  as  judge-advocate.  He 
urged  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  N.  Y.  Law  Institute,  and  its  president  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  published  Digetted  Index  to 
the  EepoTls  of  the  United  States  Courts;  Reports  of 
Catei  at  Niit  Friut  in  the  New  York  Snpreme  CoTtrt; 
An  Analytical  Abridgment  of  Blaetstone'e  Commen- 
taries; Anthon't  Law  Student;  and  American  Pre- 
cedents. 

ANTHONY,  Heney  Bowen,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Coventry,  R.  1.,  April  1,  1815,  died  in 
Providence,  Sept.  2, 1884.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1SS3,  and  took  up  journalism,  being 
very  successful  in  this  adventure.  He  was  tn'ice 
elected  governor  of  Ehode  Island  (1849  and  1850), 
and  declined  a  third  election.  In  1859  he  was 
elected,  as  a  Republican,  to  the  U.  8.  Senate,  where 
he  remained  by  reelection  till  his  death,  and  three 
times  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate — in 
1863,  1871,  and  1884.     He  served  on  numerous   im- 

Krtant  committees,  and  was  very  popular  in  Wash- 
jton. 

ANTHONY,  John  Gould,  an  American  natural- 
ist, born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  17, 1804,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1877.  He  went  into  busi- 
ness in  Cfmcinnati,  and  continued  there  engaged  in 
commercialoccupationsfor  thirty-flve  years.  Mean- 
vhile  his  interest  in  mitural  history  had  developed, 
and  in  ISftS  he  took  charge  of  the  conchological  de- 

Ertment  of  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology. 
r.  Anthony  wrote  numerous  papers  on  shetl-flsh, 
and  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  American 
land  and  fresti-water  moUosca. 

ANTHONY,  Slban  Bkowneli,,  reformer,  bom  in 
South  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  15, 1820.  S)ie  was  educated 
at  a  Friends'  boarding-school  in  Philadelphia,  and 
■  then  taught  in  New  York  State  for  flfteen  years. 
Miss  Aniliony  first  commenced  her  public  career  in 
1847,  when  she  began  lecturing  on  temperance.  In 
1851  she  called  a  temperance  convention  of  women 
in  Albany,  and  the  following  year  the  Woman's 
New  York  State  Temperance  Society  was  organ- 
lied.  In  1S57  she  became  prominent  as  an  ag'itator 
(or  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  also  with  others, 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  Now  York 
legislature  of  1860,  giving  to  married  women  the 
possession  of  their  earnings,  and  the  guardianship 
of  th«ir  children.    She  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 


ing for  women  the  right  to  speak,  vote,  and  serve 
on  committees  in  educational  and  other  conven- 
tions, and  her  ener^es  have  always  been  direot«d  to 
secure  equal  civil  rights  for  women.  Since  1855  she 
has  addressed  annual  appeals  and  petitions  to  the 
legislature  pleading  for  the  cause  of  female  suffrage, 
and  in  1867  she  went  to  .Kansas  with  Elizaltetb 
Cady  Stanton  and  Lucy  Stone,  and  obtained  about 
9,000  votes  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  In  1872 
MisB  Anthony  cast  ballots  at  the  State  and  congres- 
sional election  in  order  to  test  the  application  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  of  the  United  States 
constitution.  She  was  indicted  and  fined  (100  for 
Illegal  voting,  but  she  declared  that  she  would 
never  pay  the  penalty,  and  it  has  never  been  col- 
lected. From  1870  to  1880  she  lectured  more  than 
one  hundred  times  a  year  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  1881,  with  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  and  .Matilda 
Joslyn  Gage,  wrote  The  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage. 

ANTHONY,  ■Wiu.UM  Arnold,  an  American 
physicist,  born  In  Coventry,  R.  I.,  Nov.  17,  1885. 
He  graduated  at  Sheffield  scientific  school  in  186(L 
and  the  same  year  began  teaching,  and  occupied 
positions  in  various  institutions  of  learning  until 
1872,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Cornell 
University.  He  has  constructed  two  turbines,  one 
of  which  gave  an  efficiency  of  81  per  cent.,  a  gramme 
dynamo-eleotrio  machine  for  25  amperes  and  250 
volts,  and  a  tangent  galvanometer  which  measures 
accurately  currents  from  1-10  to  250  amperes. 
Prof.  Antnony  is  a  member  of  several  scientlnc  so- 
cieties, and  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
difll'erent  magazines  and  reviews. 

ANTHONY'S  NOSE,  SAINT,  the  name  of  two 
bold  promontories  in  the  State  of  New  York :  the 
extremity  of  the  EHips,  or  "  Cliff,"  a  mountain  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  &Iohawk,  and  a  projection, 
1230  feet  in  height,  from  Breakneck  Hill,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Highlands,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  57  miles  from  New  York  city. 

ANTHOSIDEEITB,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  iron 
found  in  Brazil,  having  a  fibrous  radiated  struct- 
ure. 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  a  genus  of  gramfaiaceous 
plants,  producing  a  dull  yeOow  flower,  and  includ- 
mg  the  fragrant  sweet  vernal  grass  of  tbe  mead> 
ows  of  Europe,  which  has  been  naturalized  in 
America. 

ANTHOZOA,  one  of  tbe  thret.  classes  of  Ctelen- 
terates,  including  s 

fingers,  corals,  etc. 
The  commoner  term  is 

ANTHRACENE, 
a  substance  obtained  : 
in   the  distillation   i 
coal  tar.    Although   ■ 
long  known  to  chem- 
ists, it  is  as  the  source 
of    artificial    Alizarin 
that  it  has  become  of  commercial  value. 

ANTHRENOUS  SCHOPHULARI^,  or  Carprt 
Buo,  a  species  of  beetles  of  the  family  Dermettidx, 
introduced  from  Europe  into  the  United  States  by 
way  ot  California,  It  is  very  destructive  to  car- 
pets, and  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate. 

ANTHROPOLATRY,  the  worship  of  man ;  the  giv- 
ing of  divine  honors  to  a  human  being;  a  term  al- 
ways employed  in  reproach.  The  term  is  chieST 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  it  by  the  Apollinariana  against 
the  ortiioaox  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect 
homan  naturo  of  Christ. 


ANTHROPOMETRY  — ANTISCII 


ANTHROPOMETRY,  the  meaaurement  of  the 
human  bodf  to  discover  its  exact  dimensions  and 
the  proportionB  of  its  parti,  for  comparison  with  its 
dimenatons  atdifTerent  periodg,or  in  different  races 
or  classes.  Cranial  measurementB  have  lone  been 
adopted  by  anthropolosiste  as  the  basis  of  their 
classifications  of  races ;  but  the  conformation  of  tiie 
skull  and  the  relation  of  its  height  to  its  breadth 
vary  so  much  within  the  same  tnbe  as  not  to  bo  of 
themselves  sufficient  data  on  which  to  rest  gen- 
eralizations. As  a  basis  of  comparison,  M.  Quete- 
let's  method  is  infinitely  more  valuable.  He  de- 
fined the  general  types  of  mankind  by  measuring, 
with  reference  to  such  particular  qualities  as 
height,  weight,  complexion,  and  the  like,  a  certain 
number  of  men,  and  selecting  as  the  standard  the 
roost  numerous  group,  on  botn  sides  of  which  the 
groups  decrease  In  number  as  they  vary  in  type, 
and  tnus  arrived  at  the  typical  tn«an  man  of  a  pop- 
ulation. 

A^iTlCHLOR,  the  name  formerly  applied  to 
commercial  sulphite  of  soda  by  paper-maKers,  but 
now  usually  restricted  to  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

ANTICLINE :  in  Geology,  applied  to  strata  which 
are  inclined  in  opposite  directions  from  a  common 
axis — that  is,  in  a  roof-like  form.  Saddlebact  is  an- 
other term  for  the  same 
structure.  Si/ndine  is 
t  he  converse  ofsnticline, 
^  and  is  applied  to  strata 
^  which  are  inclined  in 
-  opposite  directions  to- 
Anticlinal  and  synclinal  structures  have  resulted 
from  the  lateral  compression  and  consequent  fold- 
ing of  formerly  horizontal  or  approximately  hori- 
sontal  strata, 

ANTID0TE8.    In  a  general  sense  the  term  may 


an  antidote  is.  a  substance  employed  to 

the  effects  of  some  poison  upon  the  animaj  system. 

Bee  Poisons,  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  276. ' 

ANTIFEBRIN,  or  Acbtanilid,  a  white  colorless 
powder,  with  burning  taste.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  though  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  derived  from  anilin,  to  which  it  is  closely  al- 
lied. It  was  introduced  in  1886  as  a  febrifuge ;  and 
Its  cheapness,  its  rapidity  of  action,  and  its  non-poi- 
■onous  nature,  have  brought  it  rapidly  into  favor 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

ANTI-FEDEHAL  PARTY.  See  Political  Pah- 
TIBS,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

ANTIGI'A.    See  Lebwahd  Iblasds. 

ANTILOCAPRA,  a  ^enua  of  ruminants  consti- 
tuting the  family  AntUocaprida,  and  represented 
solely  by  the  American  antelope  or  pronghorn.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  antelopes  of  the  Old 
World  by  the  annual  shedding  of  the  sheaths  of  its 

ANTILOCAPRID.^:.  See  Antklopb,  American, 
Britannica,  Vol.  II,  n.  102. 

anti-masonry:  Ske  Political  Pasties,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

ANTIMONIAL  WINE :  in  medicine,  a  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  in  sherry  or  other  wine. 

ANTIOCH,  a  village  of  California,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  a  center  of  trade  in  copper,  coat,  and 
pottery  ware,  and  the  trading-point  oi  an  extensive 
wheat  and  barley  district, 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learning 
at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  founded 
by  the  Christian  denomination  in  18G2,  See  Col- 
LxoBS,  In  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

ANTIPATHY,  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  cases 
In  which  individuals  are  unpleasantly  affected  by. 


or  violently  dislike,  things  indifferent  or  agree 
to  the  majority  of  mankind.  These  peculiar 
are  sometimes  innate,  but  in  many  cases  antio: 
arises  from  mental  association,  of 
of  an  object  with  some  other  admittedly  unpleas- 
ant, or  with  ^me  painful  experience  in  the  past 
life  of  the  person  affected.  The  most  remarkable 
antipathies  are  those  affecting  the  special  senses. 
Nearly  all  persons  loathe  reptiles,  but  some  few 
faint  on  seeing  them.  Hearing  a  wet  finger  drawn 
on  glass,  the  grinding  of  knives,  or  a  creaking 
wheel  will  produce  the  same  effect  with  some. 
The  odor  of  musfc  throws  some  into  convulsions, 
while  the  touch  of  anything  unusually  smooth  will 
produce  the  most  unpleasant  sensations  in  others. 
Antipathies  for  certain  kinds  of  food  are,  perhaps, 
most  common.  In  many  cases  it  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  caprice,  as  it  is  found  that  contact  with 
the  object  is  resented  by  the  bodily  economy,  pro- 
ducing symptoms  of  poisoning. 

ANTIPEHIOUICS,  drugs  ivhich  relieve  or  cure 
certain  diseases  whose  attacks  occur  at  regular  in- 
tervals.  The  most  important  of  these  are  cinchona 
bark  and  its  alkaloids,  quinine  and  arsenic. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC,  a  term  applied  to  remedies 
and  to  regimen  opposed  to  inHammation. 

ANTIPHON,  a  short  niece  of  plain  song  intro- 
duced in  church  service  beEore  a  psalm  or  canticle, 
to  the  tone  of  which  it  corresponds,  while  the  words 
are  selected  so  as  specially  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  meaning  of  the  text. 

ANTIPHONAL  singing  is  the  alternate  chanting 
of  a  hymn  or  psalm  verse  by  verse,  or  by  half  verses. 

ANTIPOPE,  a  pontiff  elected  in  opposition  to  one 
canonically  chosen.  The  first  ant i popes  were  Felix, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Liberius  (352-366);  Ur- 
sinus  against  Damasus  (366-884);  and  Laurentius 
against  Symmachus  (498-614).  During  the  middle 
ages  several  emperors  of  Germany  set  up  popes 
against  those  whom  the  Romans  had  elected,  with- 


(1431-47)  in  its  struggle  with  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 

ANTIPYRIN,  a  white  crystalline  powder  ob- 
tained from  coal-tar  products.  It  is  of  great  value 
as  a  febrifuge,  being  one  of  the  most  serious  rivals 
to  quinine  yet  artificially  produced.  It  is  not  an 
antiperiodie,  however,  and  therefore  cannot  replace 
Quinine  in  cases  of  ague  or  intermittent  fever. 

ANTIGUA.     See  West  Isdiks. 

ANTI-RESTISM,  a  term  applied  to  the  action 
of  a  political  party  which  caused  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  the  State  of  New  York  (1843-17),  in  con- 
nection with  the  non-payment  of  rent.  Lar^ 
tracts  of  land  had  been  granted  in  old  colonial 
days  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  its 
members  in  New  York,  who  had  the  title  or  privi- 
lege of  a  lord  "  patroon,"  or  protector,  and  the  colony 
was  governed  oy  feudal  tenures.  The  latter  were 
abolished  by  laws  enacted  in  1770  and  1785,  yet  the 
proprietors  managed  to  form  a  deed  by  which  rents 
ana  dues  should  be  paid  as  formerly.  Associations 
were  formed  in  1839  to  set  rid  of  these  burdens. 
The  matter  was  ultimately  settled  by  legislation. 

ANTISANA,  a  volcano  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador, 
about  35  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Quito,  19,- 
260  feet  high.  On  its  slope,  at  a  height  of  12,400 
feet,  is  situated  the  famous  Tambo  de  Antisan^ 
one  of  the  highest  inhabited  places  in  the  world 
See  Britannica.  Vol.  VII,  p.  644. 

ANTISCII,  or  Antiscianb,  those  who  live  north 
and  south  of  each  other  and  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  equator;  or,  more  literally,  those  whose  shad- 
ows at  noon  are  cast  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side  of  the 
equator  living  upon  the  same  meridian. 
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ANTI-SEMITES  —  ANTWERP 


ANTI-SEMITES,  the  modern  opponenta  of  the 
Jews  in  HuBsia,  Koumania,  Hungary,  and  Eastern 
Germany.  In  these  couatriea  the  Jews  are  numer- 
ous and  wealthy,  and  their  constantly  increasing 
Influence  excites  popular  jealousy.  Although  it 
may  not  seem  advantageous  for  a  country  to  allow 
excessive  political  power  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
a  race  avowedly  alien,  and  but  little  influenced  by 
the  sentiment  of  nationality,  still  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  brutal  outrages  upon  innocent  in- 
dividuals that  occurred  in  Russia  and  Hungary 
In  the  years  1881-84.  In  1881  an  Anti-Semitic 
League  was  formed  in  Germany  to  restrict  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Jews,  but  the  emperor  interfered  to 
etop  the  persecution.  In  Hungary  violent  anti- 
Jewish  riots  occurred  at  Festh.Zala, and  elsewhere, 
which  were  not  brought  to  an  end  until  martial 
law  was  proclaimed. 

ANTITIIERMIN,  the  popular  name  applied  to  a 
substance  derived  from  coal-tar,  and  having  a  very 
complex  chemical  composition,  introduced  by  M. 
Nicot  in  1887  as  a  rival  to  quinine. 

ANTLERS,  bony  outgrowths  from  the  frontal 
bones  of  almost  all  the  members  of  the  deer  family. 
Except  in  the  reindeer  they  are  restricted  to  the 
males.  They  appear  as  knobs  covered  with  dark 
skin,  from  which  the 
bony  tissue  is  developed. 
I  In  the  year  after  that 
'  of  birth  the  antlers  re- 
main unbranched,  coni- 
cal "  beams."  In  the 
following  spring,  the 
previous  growth  having 
lieen  meanwhile  shed, 
iNTLiRB.  the   antlers   grow   to   a 

larger  size,  and  form  their  first  branch  or  "  brow." 
Year  by  year  the  number  of  branches  or  "tinea" 
Increases,  and  more  than  sixty  have  been  counted 
on  some  magnificent  heads.  The  antlers  are  shed, 
fn  many  cases  at  least,  annually,  after  the  breed- 
ing period.  The  various  types  ot  antlers  ate  used 
as  convenient  characters  in  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent genera.  See  Dker,  Britanniea.  Vol.  >  II,  p.  23. 

ASTCECI,  or  Anteciass,  those  Antiscii  (q.  r.) 
who  live  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator; 
the  summer  of  those  on  one  side  coinciding,  there- 
fore, with  the  winter  of  those  on  the  other. 

ANTOFAGASTA,  a  fort  in  the  Chilian  territory 
of  the  same  name.  Founded  in  1870,  it  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  importance,  owing  to  the  salt- 
peter deposits  in  the  neighborhood^  and  to  the 
rich  mines  of  Caracoles,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway. 

ANTOMMARCHI.FRANCBSco.physician,  a  native 
of  Corsica,  born  about  1780.  He  was  already  an 
anatomist  of  some  celebrity  at  Florence,  when  he 
was  induced  in  1818  to  go  to  St.  Helena  as  physi- 
cian to  Napoleon.  He  was  received  at  first  with 
mistrust,  but  Napoleon  ultimately  gave  him  his 
full  confidence  and  at  his  death  left  him  100,000 
francs.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he  published, 
at  Paris,  his  famous  book,  Le»  Demiert  Momenlt 
dt  NapoUon  (1823).  During  the  Polish  revolution 
he  did  duty  at  Warsaw  as  director  o!  military  hos- 
pitals. He  afterwards  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
amd  died  in  Cuba,  April  3, 1638. 

ANTONELLI,  Giacowo  (1806-1876),  cardinal, 
bom  April  2,  IflOe,  at  Sonnino,  a  village  situated 
near  the  Pontine  Marshes.  In  1616  he  went  to 
Rome  and  entered  the  Grand  Seminary,  where  he 
proved  himself  one  of  the  cleverest  students  of  his 
time.  He  gained  the  favor  ot  Pope  Gregory  XVI, 
wi)o  namedhim  a  prelato,  and  gave  him  some  ex- 
-ellent   ecclesiastical  appointmentB.     In    1841   An- 

nelli  became  under-secretary    of   state   to    the 


ministry  of  the  interior;  in  1S44  second  treasorer, 
and  in  the  following  year  finance  minister  of  the 
apostolic  chamtwrs.  Pope  Pius  IX  raised  An- 
tonetli  to  the  dignity  oi  cardinal-deacon  in  1847, 
and  in  1848  he  l^came  president  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  a  liberal  cabinet,  which  framed 
the  &mous  StaUitu,  tr  Constitution  proclaimed  In 
1848.  He  accompanied  the  pope  in  his  flight  to 
Gaeta,  and  returned  with  him  to  Rome.  At  the 
date  of  his  death,  Nov,  6,  1876,  the  various  posts 
held  by  Antonelli  made  him  virtually  prime  minis- 
ter to  the  pope. 

ANTONINUS,  Conmij  of,  a  pillar  standing  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna  of  Rome,  erected  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  probably  as  a  memorial  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  The  style  is  a  mingling  of  Corinthian  and 
Doric,  and  upon  the  piUai  are  numerous  figures 
representing  the  victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

ANTONIO  DE  KEDILLA,  called  "Pfire  Antoine," 
Spanish  clergyman,  born  in  Spain  about  1730,  di»l 
in  New  Orleans  in  1629.  In  1779  he  was  sent  to 
Louisiana  as  commissary  of  the  inquisition,  with 
power  to  put  it  in  force  in  that  colony;  but  the 
governor,  fearing  a  revolution  if  the  Spanish  laws 
against  heretics  were  applied,  seized  FCre  Antoine 
and  his  companions  and  sent  them  back  to  Spain. 
Four  years  later  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  as 
priest  of  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  and  his  goodness  and 
charity  made  him  the  idol  of  the  French  popula- 
tion. He  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor,  and  slept  on 
hard  boards  in  a  rude  hut  that  he  built  under  a 
date-palm  tree  that  stood  in  his  garden.  This  tree 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  romances,  and  it  re- 
tained life  until  188(t. 

ANTONY  OF  PADUA,  St.,  bom  at  Lisbon,  Aug, 
16,  1105,  died  at  Padua,  June  13,  1231.  On  tbe 
father's  side  he  was  related  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
He  was  at  first  an  Augustinian  monk ;  but  in  1220 
he  entered  the  Franciscan  order  and  became  one  of 
its  most  active  propagators.  He  preached  in  the 
south  of  France  and  upper  Italy.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  Gregory  IX  in  the  following  year.  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  he  preached  to  the  fishes  when 
men  refused  to  hear  him;  hence,  he  is  the  patron  erf 
the  lower  animals. 

ANTRAIGUES,  Emanl'el  DELAiraAY,  Comtk  n' 
(1755-1812),  a  great  politician,  born  at  Villeneuve 
de  Berg,  in  the  department  Ardfiche,  in  1756.  His 
talents  were  first  displayed  in  his  Mtmoirti  «ur  Ut 
halt  geiieraux  (1788).  In  1789,  when  Antraiguea 
was  cliosen  deputy,  he  defended  the  privileges  of 
the  hereditary  aristocracy.  After  leaving  the  as- 
sembly in  1790,  he  was  employed  in  diplomacy  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  where  he  defended  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1803  be  was  employed 
under  Alexander  of  Russia  In  an  embassv  to 
Dresden.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eiigland,  wnere 
he  acquired  great  influence  with  Canning.  On 
July  '22,  1612,  be  was  murdered  at  his  residence, 
near  London,  by  an  Italian  servant. 

ANTS.  See  Britanniea,  Vol.  II,  pp.  94-100.  See 
also  Insects  and  Insecticiub,  in  these  Revisions 
and  Additions. 

ANT-THRUSH,  a  general  name  applied  to  birds 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countriea,  which  feed 
to  a  large  extent  upon  ants.  The  American  ant- 
thrushes  ( Formicaridx)  include  a  large  number  of 
noisy  bush-birds,  with  comparatively  sober  plum- 
age, while  Old-World  forms  {PiUida;)  are  brill- 
iant. Both  families  belong  to  the  order  of  Pas- 
serine birds.    Bee  Britanniea,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  149. 

ANTWERP,  a  village  of  Jefferson  county.  New 
York.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  iron. 
Here  is  situated  the  Northern  New  York  Coa- 
ference  Seminary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 
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the  British  district  of  Bareilly,  21  onileB  Bouthweet 
ol  Bareilly,  on  the  route  to  Ali^rh.  It  has  a  large 
buur.    Population,  11,000. 

AOEIST  (Gr.  a<irittot,  '•unlimited"),  a  form  o£ 
the  Greek  verb  by  which  an  action  is  expressed  as 
taking  place  in  an  indefinite  time.  It  corresponds 
to  the  simple  past  tense  in  English.  The  distinc- 
tion of  first  and  second  aoriet  is  purely  formal. 

AfACHES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arisona.    See  Indiaxs. 

APAFI.  Michel  (1632-1890),  a  nobleman  of 
Transylvania.  He  accompanied  Prince  George  II 
in  an  expedition  aE&inst  the  Poles  in  Id^l,  was 
taken  pnsoner  at  the  irruption  o£  Tartar  hordes 
nnder  their  khan,  Mohammed  Girai,  and  in  1661 
was  chosen  prince  of  Transylvania.  He  remained 
faithful  to  the  Ottoman  power  till  the  siege  of 
Vienna  in  1683.  The  imperial  troops  penetrated 
into  the  country,  and  Apafl  made  a  treaty  with  tlio 
emperor  by  which  Transylvania  was  placed  under 
/3 protection.     At   Fogaras,    in     168ft,     tli" 


Transylvanian  deputies  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
-      "^      ■  ■     -■      *  chs  of  Hu 

gary.    Apafi  died  on  the  eve  of  a  fierce  retribt 


the  Hapsbui 


i  Hapsbures   aa   legitimate    monarcr 
ry.    Apafi  died  on  toe  eve  of  a  fierce 
-._r  begun  by  his  old  allies,  the  Turks. 

APATIS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Bacs.     Population,  11,047. 

APATITEj  a  scientific  and  commercial  name  ap- 
plied to  a  mineral  mainly  consisting  of  phosphate 
of  lime  (bone-earth),  wntch  for  some  years  past 
has  been  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  ma- 
nures. It  exists  in  nearly  all  geological  formations. 
>'a  mineral  snbstanoe  posBesses  more  influence 
over  the  growth  of  edible  plants,  sucli  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  turnips,  etc.  The  Island  of  Sombrero, 
one  of  the  West  Indies,  contains  as  much  phos- 
phatic  or  bony  matter  as  is  present  in  the  bones  of 
man;  millions  of  oxen.  The  pro^ioBal  to  employ  it 
as  a  manure  was  first  made  in  1656,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  enterprisingly  carried  into  effect 
with  happy  results,  rocks  once  deemed  most  bar- 
ren being  thus  rendered  conducive  to  the  fertility 
of  soils.  In  Spain  apatite  is  u^ed  as  a  building 
stone.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  228;  Vol.  XVI,  p. 
407 ;  and  Vol:  XVIII,  p.  SiS. 

APEAK,  or  Apbbk,  a  maritime  term  signifying 
tbe  position  of  an  anchor  when  the  cable  has  been 
drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring  the  ship  directly  over 
it.     The  sailors  then  say  "  the  anchor  is  apeak." 

APELDORN,  a  flourishing  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  G^derland.  There  are  a 
number  of  paper-mills  in  Apeldorn,  most  of  the 
paper  manufactared  bein^  sent  to  the  East  Indies. 
Other  industries  are  agriculture,  copper-founding, 
and  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  coarse  woolen 
cloth.    Population.  16,283. 

APELLE9.  Greek  painter.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
n.  p.3ai ;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  41 ;  and  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  853. 

APERIEST8,  subBtances  which  are  employed  to 
cause  intestinal  evacuations.  Many  articles  □!  food, 
aoch  as  oatmeal,  brown  bread,  and  bran  biscuits, 
and  fmits.  such  as  figs,  prunes,  and  strawberries, 
are  used  for  this  purpose;  but  the  term  is  usually 
applied  to  denote  certain  medicines  which  act  upon 
the  intestioes  and  cause  them  to  expel  their  con- 
tenta. 

APETALOUa,  a  term  In  botany,  applied  to 
flower*  or  the  flowering  plants,  -and  signifying  that 
th«7  are  destitute  of  petals  or  corolla. 

APHANIPTERA,  a  family  of  wingless  hausteUate 
iiueet*,  to  which  the  flea  and  chigoe  belong. 


APHELION,  that  point  in  the  elliptical  orbit  of  a 
planet  which  is  most  remote  from  tbe  Bun.  The 
opposite  point,  or  that  nearest  the  sun,  is  styled  the 
perihelion.  At  the  former  point  the  swiftness 
of  the  planet's  molion  is  least,  and  begins  to  in- 
crease, and  at  the  latter  its  motion  is  the  greatest 
and  tiegJUB  to  decrease.  This  irregularity  of  the 
motion  is  most  remarkable  in  comets,  whose  orbits 
deviate  most  from  the  circle.  The  motion  of  the 
comet  of  1660  at  Its  perihelion  was  calculated  as 
137,CNX)  times  more  than  its  motion  In  aphelion. 

APHEMIA,  a  form  of  aphasia,  in  which  words 
are  understood  and  remembered,  but  tlie  power  to 
utter  them  is  lost. 

APHIDEB,  commonly  known  as  plant-lice.  They 
feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  saccharine  secretion  which  they  exude  through 
two  small  tubes  not  far  from  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  which,  known  as  "  honey-dew,"  is 
especially  sought  by  ants.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIII,  p.  163. 

APHONIA,  a  term  used  in  medicine  to  signify  a 
more  or  less  complete  loss  of  voice.  It  Is  alto- 
gether distinct  from  mutism,  as  in  most  cases  the 
voice  is  not  entirely  gone,  but  only  more  or  less  Inst 
or  suppressed.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  320. 

APHRIZIN-E,  a  sul>-family  of  birds,  containing 
only  the  Aphrisa  rirgata.oi  surf-bird.  They  occur 
along  the  whole  west  coast  of  North  America. 

APHTHAE,  small  whitish  ulcers,  commencing  as 
vesicles  on  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane — 
usually  that  of  the  mouth  and  lips;  but  they  oc- 
casionally appear  wherever  mucous  membrane 
approaches  the  skin.  Infants  are  liable  to  an 
aphthous  eruption  termed  tlirush. 

APHTIIARTO-BOCET.IC.  a  religious  sect  who 
held  the  belief  that  the  bixly  of  Clirist  wan  divine 
and  beyond  the  power  of  destruction,  and  that  the 
sufferings  of  his  death  were  not  a  reality,  but 
merely  so  in  appearance.  The  founder  of  this  order 
was  Julian  of  Hallcarnassus.  They  existed  between 
the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries.    See  Britannica,  Vol. 


and  mathematician,  who  originated  the  mode  of 
finding  longitude  by  lunar  oliservation. 

APIOS  TUBEKOSA,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order /rfi/iiiHimicr.  This  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  has  for  a  century  been  cultivated 
In  1x>tanical  gardens  in  Europe,  and  has  been  re- 
cently brought  into  particular  notice  through  the 
French  traveler  Lamare-Picquot,  who  convinced 
himself  of  the  value  of  thetuliersas  an  article  of 
food.  They  contain  more  nitrogen  than  potatoes 
(4.5  per  cent.),  and  also  more  Blarchy  farina.  The 
flowers  are  dark  red. 

APLANATIC  LENS.  A  lens  which  causes  all  the 
rays  of  light  to  converge  to  a  point.  .See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  XVI,  p.  2fW;  and  XXIII.  p.  144. 

APLODONTIA :  in  Mammalogy,  the  original  term 
applied  to  the  aewellel,  or  Rocky  mountajn  beaver. 
.IpfoiJonfia. was  changed  to  Wu/j/orfoii  by  Waeler  in 
1S,10,  It  is  the  only  genus  of  rodents  included  In 
the  family  of  Unplnilon'  ' 


A  PLY  SI  A,   thi 


a  genus  of  mollusca, 
of  the  order  of  Tce/i- 
hrauchiata.  Some  of 
the  species  have  the 
power  of  throwing  out 
a  deep  puri)le  li(juor, 
with  which  the  animal 
colors  the  water  around 
sB*-BittE  (ji))(y»jn  (/fp/Iom).  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  it  perceives  any  danger. 

APN(EA,  an  abnormal  state  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism, during  which  there  is  a  complete  cessation  of 
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APOCALYPTIC    KNIGHTS— APONEUROSIS 


breathing.  It  is  brought  about  by  too  Yigot'ouB 
Rrtiflcial  respiration,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
blood  eoutaiiiB  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  the  reapiratory  nervoua  center  which 
controls  the  breathing  is  unstimulated  and  in  a 
Btate  of  complete  rest. 

APOCALYTTIC  KNIGHTS,  a  secret  society 
founded  at  Rome  in  1B92, 

APOCALYPTIC  NUMBER,  "  the  mystical  num- 
ber "  666,  spoken  of  in  Che  book  of  Revelation.  As 
early  as  the  second  century,  the  Church  had  found 
,  that  the  name  Antichrist  was  indicated  by  the 
Greek  characters  expressive  of  this  number,  while 
others  believed  it  to  express  a  date.  The  most 
probable  interpretation  is  that  which  was  current 
m  the  davs  of  frenteus,  and  which  found  the  num- 
ber in  the  word  Lateinoa.  The  Roman  nation,  the 
mightiest  paean  power  on  earth,  was  the  most  terri- 
ble symbol  01  Antichrist,  and  the  number  666  ap- 
Mars  in  the  Greek  character  which  spell  the  oame. 
Protestant  controversialists  generally  support  their 
views  by  this  interpretation,  but  apply  the  prophecy 
to  Papal  Rome. 

APOCARPOUS  FRUITS :  in  botany,  those  fruits 
vfaich  are  the  product  of  a  single  flower,  and  are 
formed  of  only  one  carpel,  or  of  a  numberof  carpels 
remaining  free  and  separate  from  one  another. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  apo,  implying 
separation,  and  carpos,  fruit. 

AP0CATA8TASIS :  in  theology,  the  final  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,  when  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  extended  over 
the  whole  earth.  In  a  dogmatic  sense  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  future  conversion  of  all  men  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  their  consequent  admission  to 
everlasting  blessedness.  This  idea  was  extended 
by  Oricen  to  imply  the  flnal  conversion  and  salva- 
tion ofall  individuals,  even  tlie  devil  and  his  follow- 
ers not  excepted,  Ori^en's  belief  was  held  also  by 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Nazianien,  Dio- 
dorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  but 
was  emphatically  condemned  as  heretical  by  the 
orthodox.  It  has  often  appeared  since,  as  in  Scotut 
Erigenii  in  the  9th  century,  and  in  the  19th  century 
in  tn?  so-called  "  meditation  theolo^." 

APOCOPE  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which 
means  "I  cutoff."  In  grammar  it  is  a  figure  bv 
which  the  last  syllable  or  the  last  letter  of  a  word 
Is  cut  off. 

APOCRENIO  ACID,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
natural  decay  of  wood  and  other  plant  textures, 
found  wherever  lignine  or  woody  fiber  is  decompos- 
ing in  soils,  etc.  As  apocrenic  acid  is  soluble  in 
water  it  foUows  that  ram-water  falling  on  and  per- 
colating through  soils  containing  this  substance 
becomes  impregnated  with  It.  and  hence  in  many 
natural  waters  apoorenic  acid  is  a  recognized  con- 
stituent. Apocrenic  acid  performs  an  important 
function  in  tne  growth  of  plants,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  forms  one  of  the  stages 
through  which  matter  travels  from  dead  plants 
again  into  the  living  tissue. 

APOCYNACE.E,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledon- 
ous plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  generally 
with  "lilky  juice,  having  entire  leaves  and  no 
Stipules,  The  calyx  is  usually  five-partite,  per- 
sistent, the  corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous, 
often  with  scales  in  its  throat,  regular  five-lobed, 
twisted  in  bud.  There  are  five  stamens,  which  are 
inserted  on  the  corolla;  the  anthers  adhere  firmly 
to  the  stigma,  to  which  the  pollen  is  immediately 
applied.  The  anthers  are  two-cplled,  and  open 
longitudinally ;  the  pollen  is  granular.  The  ovaries 
are  two,  each  one-celled,  or  one  which  is  two-celled, 
ovules  usually  numerous,  styles  one  or  two-  the 
stigma  is  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  peculiarly 


characteristic  of  the  order.  The  fruit  is  a  follicle, 
capsule,  drupe,  or  berry,  double  or  single, 

APODAL  FISHES,  fishes  destitute  of  ventral 
fins.  The  common  eel  and  the  sword-fish  are  ex* 
amples  of  apodal  fishes. 

APODICTIC,  a  loeical  term  signifying  a  judg^ 
ment  or  conclusion  which  is  necessarily  true ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  judgment  of  which  the  opposite  is 
impossible.  No  apodictic  judgment  can  be  founded 
on  experience,  because  experience  does  not  supply 
theideaof  absolute  necessity. 

APOGEE,  properly  speaking,  the  greatest  dis- 
tance of  the  eartli  from  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Its  application,  however,  is  restricted  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  sun's  apogee  corresponding  to  the 
earth's  aphelion,  and  the  moon's  apogee  being  th« 
point  of  its  orbit  most  remote  from  the  earth.  Apo- 
gee is  opposed  to  perigee. 

APOLLONIUS  OF  TYRE,  the  hero  of  a  Greek 
romance  which  was  very  popular  in  the  middle 
BJies,  and  was  translated  into  all  the  lansuages  of 
western  Europe.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
there  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  adaptation  of  the  work, 
and  various  English  ones  appeared.  Shakespeare 
has  treated  the  subject  in  his  drama,  PerUlet. 

APOLLYON  (Gr.,  "  the  Destroyer  "),  or  Abaddon, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.  It  is  to  its  use  in 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim't  Progresg  that  the  name  now 
mainly  owes  itscurrency. 

APOLOGETICS  (from  the  Greek  a^,  "from," 
and  logos,  "speech,"  and  hence,  "something  spoken 
to  ward  off  attack.")  In  theological  lanEuage,  that 
branch  of  theology  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
defense  of  Christianity.  It  diD'ers  essentially  from 
poUmict,  which  has  for  its  object  the  defense  of  the 
special  tenets  and  beliefs  of  the  various  sects  or 
denominations  composing  the  Christian  Church. 
The  term  apologetics  originated  with  the  church 
fathers,  though  as  a  distinct  branch  of  theological 
science  it  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  isolated  "  apologies"  ap- 
peared from  the  time  of  Justin  Martjr,  who  died 
A.  u.  168,  downward.  Apologetics  is  treated  under 
two  main  heads,  namely.  Natural  Theolo^  and  Re- 
vealed Theology.  The  name  Apologetic  Fathers 
was  bestowed  on  those  early  Christian  writers  who 
addressed  "apologies"  for  tne  Christian  religion  to 
the  Jews  and  the  heathen.  Some  of  these  writings 
were  mere  remonstrances  or  memorials  presented 
to  the  Roman  emperors  against  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  Others  were  clever  refutations  of  false 
charges  by  the  enemies  of  Christian  it  y.  Besides 
Justin  Martyr ,  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  were  Melito,  Bishop  of  Gardis,  TertuUian, 
Origen,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Among  mod- 
ern theologians  who  have  given  special  attention 
to  apologetics  as  a  science  may  be  mentioned  Des> 
cartes,  Clarke,  Cousin,  Ferrier,  Gillespie,  Paley. 
Kidd,  Chalmers,  Bell,  Buckland,  Flint,  Conder,  and 
many  of  the  Bampton  lecturers.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  themselves  were  established  "  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute 
all  heretics  and  schismatics  upon  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  holy  Scriptures,  upon  the  authoritv  of 
the  writings  Of  the  primitive  fathers  as  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,"  etc.,  and 
hence  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  and  spread 
of  apologetics  as  a  branch  of  theological  science.  The 
works  of  Luthardt,Christlieb, and  Godet  are  heldia 
great  esteem.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  189-198. 

APOMORPHIA,  an  alkaloid  prepared  from  mor- 
phia by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  See  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  X\'II,  p.  793. 

APONEUROSIS,  an  anatomical  term  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  strong  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  the  human  body. 


APOPHYLLITE— APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS 


APOPHYLLITE.  hydrated  Btlicate  of  potash  and 

lime,  found  in  square  pmrna,  white  or  Krayish, 
tinged  with  greeo,  yellow,  blue  or  red.  See  Brftan- 
nioa.  Vol.  XVI,  p,  421. 

APOPKA,  a  flouriehing  town  of  Florida,  near  the 
northeast  shore  of  Lake  Apopke,  in  the  middle  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  the  center  of  a  tine  lumber 
and  pasture  reeien,  contains  man;  excellent  orange 
grpvee,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  good  academy. 

A  POSTERIORI,  reasoning  from  experience,  or 
backwards  from  effect  to  cause. 

APOSTLES,  Tkachinob  of  the  Twklve,  the  title 
of  a  treatise  discovered  in  1883  by  Bryennius,  the 
metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  and  published  by  him 
with  a  Greek  commentary.  The  work  is  moral 
rather  than  dogmatic  in  tone,  and  is  of  great  inter~ 
est  for  the  history  of  the  early  Christian  Church ; 
but  it  throws  no  tresh  light  on  the  New  Testament 
canon,  and  does  nothing  to  settle  the  Johanniue 
origin  of  the  fourth  gospel.  The  date  oC  the  treatise 
is  uncertain ;  some  scholars  fix  it  at  80-100  a.  s.  ; 
Hamack  contends  tor  120-165;  and  one  hostile 
critic  places  it  after  the  Connlituliont,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  based  upon  it.  English  trans- 
lations include  those  by  Farrar,  Spence  and  Schaff, 
In  1887  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore 
produced  a  fac-simile  of  the  original. 

APOSTLES'  ISLAND,  a  group  of  27  small  islands 
in  Lake  Superior,  first  settled  by  the  French  in 
1680. 

APOSTLE  SPOONS,  silver  spoons  whose  handles 
end  in  fibres  of  the  Apostles,  a  common  baptismal 
present  in  Che  sixteentn  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

APOSTOLIC  PARTY,  a  name  given  to  a  party 
who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  modern  his- 
tory  of  Spain.  The  party  was  composed  of  fanati- 
cal Catholics,  who  were  also  absolutists  so  far  as 
the  king  consented  to  be  their  instrument.  They 
formed  themselves  (soon  after  the  revolution  of 
1819)  into  an  Apostolic  party,  whose  leaders  were 
fugitive  priests  and  whose  troops  were  smugglers 
and  robbers.  After  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the 
■absequent  agitations,  they  finally  merged  (1S30) 
into  the  Carlist  party. 

APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION,  a  phrase  used  in  re- 
li^oua  matters  to  denote  either  one  or  both  of  two 
distinct  things,  i.  e.,  (1)  'the  derivation  of  holv  or- 
ders by  an  unbroken  chain  of  transmission  from 
the  apostles,  and  (2)  the  succession  of  a  priesthood 
BO  ordakied  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
apostles."  The  first  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  history  and  chronology.  The  second 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  or  belief,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  various  Protestant  Churches 
differing  widelv  from  each  other  in  their  views. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  styles  itself  "  the 
Apostolic  Church,"  because  the  pope  is  claimed  to 
be  the  lineal  successor  of  Peter  in  the  papal  chair ; 
the  Church  of  England  also  claims  apostolic  suc- 
cession, in  view  of  the  ordination  of  her  bishops  at 
Rome  before  the  Reformation,  and  so  also  do  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  States.  The  Scriptural  argument  is  based 
on  such  passages  as  Matt,  xviii,  18.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  theory  of  AnoBtolic  Succession 
are  many  and  varied,  for  whicn  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  The  Organization  of  Dm  Farli/  Chriitian 
Churche/i,  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  18S0. 

APOSTROPHE  (Gr.,  a  turning  away  or  breaking 
off),  a  rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  speaker  changes 
the  course  of  his  speech  and  addresses,  with  greater 
or  less  emotional  emphasis,  persons  present  or  ab- 
sent, the  dead,  or  inanimate  objects,  either  to  in- 
voke tbem  as  witnesses,  or  to  pity,  praise,  or  blame 
them.  When  the  figure  is  well  managed  it  has  a 
thrilling  effect,  both  in  oratory  and  poetry,  but 


when  extravagantly  introduced  it  becomes  ludi- 

APOSTROPHE,  in  grammar,  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  letters  in  a  word,  the  omission  being 
marked  by  a  comma,  as  'tis  for  it  is.  The  raised 
comma  so  employed  is  also  an  apostrophe. 

APOTHEGM,  any  truth  or  maxim  expressed  in  a 
sententious  or  pithy  manner. 

APPALACHEES,a  tribe  of  Florida  Indians,  from 
whom  Appalachee  Bay  was  named.  They  were 
subjugated  by  the  Spaniards  and  reduced  by  the 
English  from  7,000  to  400  in  1705,  and  were  soon  af- 
ter absorbed  by  the  Choctaws,  to  whom  they  were 
allied. 

APPALACHIAN  CLUB,  an  association  of  sa- 
whose  object  is  the  complete  exploration  of 


applied  to  a  linguistic  family  of  North  American 
Indians,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes 
of  the  southern  United  States.  The  term  was  re- 
stricted to  a  tribe  of  the  Choctaw  -iamily,  who  re- 
sided in  West  Florida,  on  Appalachee  Bay.  See  In- 
dians, Amkricam,  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  822-33. 
See  also  Indians,  Ambbican,  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNT AINS.acomprehensive 
term  for  the  numerous  ranges  of  high  hills — called 
also  the  Alle^henies — which  traverse  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  the  north- 
ern borders  of  Alabama,  mostly  at  a  uniform  dis- 
tance from  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  system  is  aoout  1,300  miles  in  length, 
and  with  the  intervening  valleys  covers  a  belt 
about  100  miles  in  width.  In  this  chain  rise  most 
of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  L'nited  States  on  the 
easterly  side,  and  of  the  southern  tributaries  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  eastern  feeders  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  western  slope.  But  it  is  pierced  by 
the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Delaware  riv- 
ers. The  following  are  the  chief  ridges  or  separate 
groups  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  beginning 
at  the  north:  The  White  Mountains  (or  Hills)  ol 
New  Hampshire  present  some  of  the  loftiest  eleva- 
tions, Moose  Hillock  and  Washington  being  respect- 
ively 4,836  and  6,286  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Next  the  Green  Mountains,  which,  true  to  the 
name,  almost  cover  Vermont,  attain,  in  Killington 
Peak,  a  height  of  3,924  ft.;  then  come  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Highlands,  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson, 
the  latter  so  striking  an  object  to  the  voyagers  on 
its  waters.  Immediately  beyond  that  river  we  find 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  which,  though  of  inconsid- 
erable length,  contain  two  eminences — Round  Top 
and  High  Peak— respectively  of  3,804  and  3,718  ft.; 
the  Kittatinnies  extend  from  the  north  of  New  Jer* 
sey  as  far  as  Virginia;  while  nearer  the  sea  the 
Blue  Ridge,  stretching  from  about  the  same  par- 
allel down  to  North  Carolina,  is  crowned,  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia,  by  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  4,000 
ft  high.  In  North  Carolina  are  the  Black  Mount- 
ains, with  the  highest  summit  of  the  system  Black 
Dome, 6,760 ft.;  Nft. Mitchell,  6,701  ft.;  (iuyot's  Peak, 
6,661;  Sandoz  Knob,  6,612;  in  all  about  a  dozen 
peaks  now  known  to  be  higher  than  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. Lastly,  there  lie,  more  to  the  west,  the  Alle- 
ghenies  proper  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  east  border  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  None  of  these  eleva- 
tions approach  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  even  in 
the  extreme  north.  The  geology  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  presents  a  great  variety,  the  strata 
including  all  formations  from  the  metamurphic 
rocks  to  the  coal  measures.  The  chain  was  prob- 
ably formed  at  the  close  of  the  carboniferous 
epoch,  though  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  is  thought 
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APPALACHICOLA  — APPEARANCE 


to  be  much  older.  See  Britauaica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  200, 
201. 

APPALACHICOLA,  a  riyer  of  Florida,  which  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Chattahoochee 
and  Flint  RiverB,  and  flows  nearly  Bouthinto  a  bay 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  ia 
about  90  miles  in  length,  and  ie  navigable  for  steam- 
boats through  its  entire  ext^t. 

APPALACHICOLA,  a  seaport  of  Florida  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachioola  Eiver,  about  80 
miles  southwest  of  Tallahassee,  Large  quantities 
of  cotton  are  shipped  from  this  port. 

APPANAGE,  a  technical  word  in  French  law,  in 
which  system  it  signifles  the  asBignment  or  con- 
veyance by  the  orown  of  lands  and  feudal  rights  to 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  maintain  themselveB  according  to  their 

APPANOOSE,  a  southern  county  of  Iowa  Inter- 
sected by  Chariton  River.  Its  area  is  about  610 
square  miles. 

APPARATUS;  in  physiolo^,  a  group  or  collec- 
tion of  difTorent  organs  associated  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  function. 

APPARATUS  SOULPTORIS,  or  the  sculptor's 
workshop,  a  constellation  appearing  very  near  the 
horizon  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  situated 
Just  east  of  the  star  Fomilhault. 

APPARENT,  a  term  used  to  express  a  number 
of  important  distinctions,  especially  in  astronomy. 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  finds  of 
its  diameter  to  the  spectator's  eye-  this  obviously 
depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  body  as  well  as 
upon  its  real  magnitude.  A  planet  seen  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  seems  lower  than  it  seen  from 
the  center  of  the  earth ;  the  former  is  its  apparent 
altitude,  the  latter  its  real.  Apparent  noon  ia 
wlien  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian.  The  daily  and 
annual  motions  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  are  both 
apparent  motions,  caused  by  two  real  motione  of 
the  earth. 

APPARITIONS  (Lat.,  apparilio;  lit.,  "  an  appear- 
ance;" or  au  appearing,"  from  nppnreo,"  to  appear"). 
In  common  language  an  apparition  signifies  a  spec- 
tre, a  ihoBt,  or  a  visible  snirit.  A  belief  that  disem- 
bodied spirits  could  at  will  revisit  the  earth  has  pre- 
vailed among  all  peoples,  thoueh  the  belief  generally 
(ails  to  survive  any  consideraole  advance  in  civil- 
ization with  its  corresponding  better  acquaiLitance 
with  physical  conditions  and  natural  laws.  It 
Is  true  that  even  then  apparitions  continue  to  be 
vouched  for,  but  the  more  intelligent  account  for 
these  reports  by  causes  other  than  the  super- 
natural. "  Notiiing  is  more  certain,' '  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  than  that  there  are  conditions  of  the  body 
when  spectral  appearances,  such  as  occur  to  us  in 
uneasy  dreams,  become  sensible  to  the  waking 
vision.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that  of  the 
patient  under  the  disease  of  delirium  tremfng,  who 
not  only  hears  ideal  enemies  plotting  against  his 
life  in  adjacent  rooms  or  boliind  hedges,  but  thinks 
he  sees  them  preparing  to  do  him  mischief,  and 
has  been  known  to  Jump  overl)oard  of  a  vessel  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  the  apprehended 
danger.  In  such  excitements  it  is,  though  arising 
from  different  causes,  that  an  intending  murderer 
thinks  he  hears  the  prince  of  fallen  angels  tempt- 
ing him  on  to  crime,  or  sees  before  him  a  '  dagger 
of  the  mind'  wherewith  to  end  the  life  of  his  vic- 
tim. "There  are  also  instances  of  spectral  illusions 
traceable  to  a  simply  disordered  state  of  the  di- 

rtive  organs.  M.  iJicolai,  an  eminent  bookseller 
Berlin,  fell,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  171S, 
Into  a  depression  of  spirits,  and  in  that  condition 
n^eoted  a  course  of  periodical  bleedfsg  which  he 


had  been  accustomed  to  observe.  The  conseqnence 
was  his  becoming  liable  for  aome  months  to  seeing 
trains  of  phantasmata  or  spectral  figures,  which 
moved  and  acted  before  him — nay,  even  spoke  to, 
and  addressed  him.  lie  was  fortunately  aole,  not 
merely  to  coolly  observe  the  phenomena,  but  to 
describe  them  in  an  ample  paper  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin.  This 
case  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  a 
theory  of  apparitions,  advanced  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  Dr. 
Ilibbert,  and  others,  amounting  merely  to  tl)r8, 
that  they  are  all  to  be  accounted  for  by  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  organism  of  the  individual  sensi- 
ble of  them."  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  many 
well-authenticated  cases  cannot  be  explained  on 
any  such  theory  as  the  foregoing.  The  tkicietj  for 
I'yschical  Research  has  accumulated  a  long  list  of 
instancos  of  spectral  appearances  which  are  abso- 
lutely unexplicable  except  on  the  theory  of  super- 
natural origin.  In  astronomy  the  term  apparition 
signifies  the  first  emergence  of  a  heavenly  body 
after  it  has  been  in  eclipse  by  a  larger  body.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  202-208. 

APPARITORS,  officers  or  public  servitors  among 
the  Romans.  In  England  they  are  leaders  and 
messengers  of  spiritual  courts. 

APPEAL  is  the  right  or  process  of  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  a  higher  court  the  judgmeni  of 
a  lower  court  which  the  appellant  represents  as 
erroneous  in  fact  or  law.  Formerly  this  right  was 
a  valuable  guarantee  against  poiiticat  oppression 
and  private  extortion — e.  g.  the  appeal  to  royal 
Judges  from  the  courts  of  feudal  barons.  Kow,  ihe 
object  of  appeal  ia  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  This  is  effected  not  merely 
by  the  reversal  of  erroneous  judgments  which  are 
appealed,  but  by  the  knowledge  which  every  Judge 
has  of  precedents  in  the  supreme  court,  and  that 
his  own  judgments  are  subject  to  appeal.  The 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  way  so  as  to 
include  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  etc  In  the 
United  States  the  distinction  between  an  appeal, 
which  originated  in  the  civil  law,  and  a  writ  of 
error,  which  is  of  common  law  origin,  is  that  the 
former  carries  the  whole  case  tor  review  by  Ihe 
higher  court,  including  both  the  facts  and  the  law ; 
while  the  latter  removes  only  questions  of  law.  An 
act  of  Congress  of  1875  provides  that  the  iudgmenta 
and  decrees  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  re-examined  in  the  'supreme 
court  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  shell  exceed  tlie 
sum  or  value  of  (5,000,  exclusive  of  costs.  No 
Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  a  circuit  or  district 
court,  in  any  civil  action  at  law  or  in  equity,  shall 
be  reviewed  in  the  supreme  court  on  writ  of  error 
or  appeal,  unless  the  writ  of  error  is  brought,  or 
the  appeal  is  taken  within  two  years  after  the 
entry  or  such  Judgment,  decree,  or  order ;  save  in 
the  case  of  infants,  insane  persons  and  imprisoned 
persons,  when  the  period  is  two  years,  exclusive  of 
this  term  of  disability.  An  appeal  from  a  district 
court  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
must  be  taken  within  one  year.  An  appeal  may  bo 
taken  from  the  State  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  involving  the  validity 
of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  authorised  under,  the 
United  States ;  on  the  ground  of  repugnance  to  the 
constitution,  and  in  certain  other  specified  cases. 
The  law  of  appeal  in  Ireland  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  England;  the  law  of  Scotland  differs 
somewhat.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  208-210. 

APPEARANCE,  the  presence  of  a  defendant  in 
court,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  may 
be  special,  when  made  for  particular  purposes,  or 
general,  when  absoluteand  unconditional.  The  per- 
formance of  some  act  from  whiob  an  appearance 
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ma;  be  interred  wiU  often  eufflce,  and  in  civil  cases 
It  ma^  be  made  by  an  atLorne; ;  in  criminal  cases, 
especiaily  those  of  felony,  the  pereonal  appearance 
of  the  accused  is  requisite. 

APPEL.  Tkeodobe,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Eaeton,  Pa.,  Aprii  30, 1828.  He  graduated 
at  Marshall  College  in  1842,  and  was  ordained  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  1851  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  physics  and  astronomy  in 
Marshal!  College,  and  from  1877  to  1880  he  was 
general  superintendent  of  home  missions  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Reformed  Church.  From  1881 
to  1886  he  edited  the  "Reformed  Missionary 
Herald,"  and  he  has  published  RecolUriioni  of  Col- 
lege  Life. 

APPENDAGES,  parts  of  plants  regularly  ar- 
ranged around  other  parts.  Bones  ot  vertebrated 
animals  and  limbs  of  articulates  are  all  appendages 
to  their  respective  centers. 

APPENDIGULARIA,  a  genus  of  Ascidians,  and 
type  of  a  small  but  important  order,  the  members 
of  which  retain  the  larval  vertebrate  characters 
which  are  lost  in  the  more  or  less  degenerate  adult 
Bea-squirts.  Appendicular! a  is  a  minute  tree- 
BWimming  form  with  a  tail,  and  closely  resembles 
an  Ascidian  larva ;  but,  unlike  it,  retains  its  verte- 
brate structure  throughout  life. 

AFPERT,  FaAN^ois,  a  French  technologist,  the 
inventor  of  a  method  of  preserving  meat,  vege- 
tables and  other  articles  of  food  without  the  use  ot 
salt  or  other  chemical  application. 

APPIN,  a  beautiful  coast  district  ot  Argyllshire, 
Scotland,  extending  along  the  east  shore  of  Loch 
Lionhe.  It  is  the  country  ot  a  branch  of  the  Stew- 
arts, whom  Hogg  celebrated  in  verse,  and  of  whom 
a  history  was  pul>lished  at  Edinburgh  in  1880. 

APPLAUSE,  a  striking  on  the  floor  or  clapping 
of  the  bands  to  express  approbation;  also  a  con- 
fused hum,  a' shout,  the  word  encore;  or,  among  the 
English,  "hear,  hear." 

APPLE  {Pyrve  malim),  one  ot  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  fruit  trees,  and  for  the  general  fruit 
supply  ot  the  temperate  zone  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
There  are  several  thousand  varieties  cultivated, 
and  new  ones  are  being  continually  produced.  See 
Britannica,  Vol,  II,  p.  211. 

APPLE.TbomabGilhore,  an  American  educator, 
born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  Nov.  U,  1829.  He  graduated 
at  Marshall  College  in  1850,  and  was  ordained  in 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  1853.  In  ]Stt5  he 
became  president  of  Mercersburg  College,  in  1S71 
professor  in  the  Lancaster  Theological  Seminary, 
and  in  1878  president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

APPLES  OF  SODOM,  a  fruit  which  is  supposed 
to  grow  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which 
was  once  popular! j  believed  to  dissolve  into  dust 
and  ashes  when  plucked.  The  "apples  of  Sodom" 
are  identifled  by  Robinson  as  the  fruit  of  the 
A»clepia»  gigantea,  which  the  Arabs  call  orher. 
Tacitus  and  Josephus  make  mention  of  the  tree, 
and  it  has  been  despribed  by  several  modern 
travelers. 

APPLETON,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  county-seat  of 
Outagamie  county,  situated  on  the  I.(Ower  Fox 
Biver,  about  thirty  miles  above  Green  Bay.  It  is 
the  headquarters  ot  an  extensive  trade  by  rail  and 
river,  and  the  center  of  numerous  important  manu- 
facturing interests.  Appleton  is  the  seat  of  Law- 
rence University  and  of  Appleton  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute.   Population  in  1890, 11,825. 

APPLETON,  Charles  Edward,  D.  C.  L., 
born  at  Reading,  England,  March  16, 1S41,  died  at 
Luxor,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  1879,  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  and  in  Germany.  His  reading  was  wide 
and  varied,  but  he  wrote  little.    He  took  a  lively 


interest  in  the  movement  for  the  "endowment  of 
research."  and  founded  in  1869  the  "  Academy, '*■ 
whose  special  feature  is  its  signed  articles. 

APPLETON,  D.^NiEL,  an  American  publisher  and 
founder  of  the  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.,  New  York,  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dec.  10^ 
1785,  died  in  New  York  city,  March  27,1849.  His 
first  publishing  venture    was  a  collection  ot  i 


ligious  extracts  entitled  iMily  Crumba  fro: 
Master's  Table,  and  later  A  Refuge  in  Time  of  F 
and  PeHilence.    In  1838  his  eldest  son,  W.  H.  Apple- 
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ton,  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  in  1848  Daniel 
Appleton  retired,  and  his  second  son,  John  Adama 
Appleton,  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  Subse- 
quently three  other  sons,  Daniel  Sidney,  George- 
Swett,  and  Samuel  Francis,  became  partners.  The 
publications  of  the  house  now  extend  over  the  en- 
tire field  of  literature,  and  it  h  one  ot  the  best 
known  firms  in  the  world.  The  present  members- 
of  the  firm  ye  the  son,  William  H.,  and  the  grand- 
sons, William  Worthen,  Daniel,  and  Edward  Dale 
Appleton, 

APPLETON,  Daniel  Sidney,  an  American  pub- 
lisher, born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  !>,  1824,    died. 
Nov.  13,  I8!H),    He   graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1843,  and  after  studying  law  for  a  year  went    toi 
London    as  the  agent 
of  the  publishing  house 
of  D.  Appleton  A  Co., 
which  liad  been  found- 
ed by  his  father,  Daniel 
Appleton.  Hereturned 
home  in   184tl,  and   be- 
came a  member  of  the 
firm,  having  for  his 
special  department 
the  manufacturing  de- 
tails  of  book-mak- 


of  estimates,  and  deal- 
ing readily  with  other 
important  matters  that 
required    an    active  "■  "■  ^'■'''■s'ro''. 

mind  and  soreness  of  judgment,  and  up  tO> 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  the  house. 

APPLETON,  Jesse,  an  American  educator,  born 
in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H,,  Nov.  17,  1772,  died  in  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Nov.  12,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, studied  theology,and  was  ordr.ined  a  congre- 
gational minister  in  1797.  He  became  president  o^ 
Bowdoin  College  in  1807.  His  writings  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  two  volume  edition,  enti- 
tled The  \l'<irkt  of  Jetse  Appleton,  D.  D.  (Andover, 
183C). 

APPLETON,  John  Howard,  an  American  chemist, 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  3,  1844.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1863,  and  the  following  year 
became  instructor,  in  chemistry,  and  in  1872  pro- 
fessoi' of  chemistry.  He  has  published  The  Young 
ChemiM  {\%1%):  Qunlitalire  Anal^sie  (\&7%);  Quan- 
lilative  Analyeit  (1881);  and  Chemitlry  of  Non-Metah 
(1884), 

APPLETON,  John  Jahes,  diplomatist,  born  in 
France  about  1789,  died  in  Rennes.  France,  March 
4, 1864.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1813.  During 
Monroe's  a»iminist ration  he  was  secretary  ot  lega- 
tion at  Brazil,  and  later  charg^  d'affaires  for  the 
United  States  at  Madrid  and  at  Stockholm. 

APPLETON,  Samuei.,  an  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  born  at  New  Ipswich,  N,  H,,  June 
22,  1766,  died  July  12,  1853,  He  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacture  in  Boston  in  1794,  and  became  very 
wealthy.  He  gave  a  large  donation  to  Dartmouth- 
College,  and  annually  contributed  liberally  to  char- 
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itable  societiee.    At  his  death  he  left  (200,000  to  be 
applied   to    religious,  educational   and  charitable 

purposes. 

APPLETON,  Thomas  Goui.d,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Boston,  MasB.,  March  31.  1H12,  died  in 
New  Yorli  city,  April  17,  1884.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1831.  Besides  bein^  an  author  he  was 
an  amateur  painter  o'r  superior  merit,  and  his 
'water-color  sketches  of  scenes  on  the  Nile  are  un- 
usually good.  Among  his  beat  works  are  Nile  Jour- 
nal {l»76)iSuHan Sunshine  (1877);  and  mndfalh. 

APPLETON,  William,  an  American  merchant, 
bom  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1786,  died  in 
Longwood,  Mass.,  Feb.  20, 1862.  For  Bftj  years  he 
was  a  successful  merchant  in  Boston,  was  president 
-of  the  U.  S.  branch  bank,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
general  hospital.  From  1851  to  1855  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  artd  again  in  1861  in  the  special 
session. 

APPOGGIATURA,  a  melodic  ornament  much 
used  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

APPOINTMENT:  in  law,  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  reserved  in  common  law  conveyance,  such 
«B  powers  jointuring,  selling,  charging  land  with 
payment  of  money,  etc.  An  appointment  may  be 
made  either  by  deed  or  will.biit  is  merely  ancillary 
to  the  instrument  in  which  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  reserved,  and  from  which  the  party  in 
whose  favor  the  appointment  is  made  for  most  pur- 
poses derives  his  title. 

APPOINTMENTS:  collectively,  aU  the  various 
articles  of  equipment  and  furniture  for  a  ship.  In 
like  manner  the  appointments  of  a  soldier,  es- 
pecially a  trooper,  comprise  many  miscellaneous 
Accoutrements    which  can  come  under    no  other 

APOLLINAEIUS,  the  Younger,  Bishop  of  Lao- 
■dlcea  in  Syria  (363),  and  one  of  the  warmest 
-opponents  of  Arianism.  It  was  chiefly  as  a  contro- 
"versiai  theologian,  and  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  that 
Apollinarius  Is  celebrated.  He  maintained  the  doc- 
trine that  the  logos,  or  divine  nature  in  Christ,  took 
the  place  of  the  rational  human  soul  or  mind,  and 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  spiritualized  and 
glorified  form  of  humanity. 

APPOMATTOX,  a  river  of  Virginia,  about  160 
miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels  for 
twenty  mites  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  Branch  of  the 
James  river  and  rises  in  Appomattox  county. 

APPOMATTOX  COURT-HOUSE,  a  village  in 
Virginia.  Gen.  Lee  here  surrendered  the  Army  of 
"Northern  Virginia,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 

5iiblic  property,  arms  and  artillery  to  Gen.  Grant, 
pril  9.  1865.    This  surrender  closed  the  war. 

APPONYI  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies of  Hungary. 

APPORTIONMENT  <Lat,  ad,  "to,"  &nd  poHio, 
"share"):  in  taw,  dividing  into  portions  or  shares; 
the  equitable  distribution  or  division  of  property 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  share  in  such 
division,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  rights  or 
claims.  The  Question  of  apportionment  arises  in 
-cases  where  a  lien-attaches  to  several  pieces  of  land, 
the  rule  being  that  the  several  owners  must  bear 
the  burden  of  the  encumbrance  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  interests.  It  also  arises  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  failure  or  lapse  of  title  in  portions 
■of  property  leased  under  one  contract,  the  rent  be- 
ing apportioned  between  the  new  owners ;  unless 
the  lessee  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  that  portion  of 
the  property  as  to  which  the  title  changes,  in  which 
-case  an  apportionment  would  be  msde  of  the 
amount  of  rent  which  the  lessee  is  required  to  pay 
for  that  portion  oC  the  property  of  which  he  rt^tains 
the  use.  Where  mortaged  land  is  sold  in  parcels, 
■the   sales  being   contemporaneous,  the  mortgage 


debt  is  apportioned  among  the  several  purchasers. 
Where  a  tife-tenaut  of  mortgaged  property  is  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  interest  of  such  mortgagee  during 
his  life,  and  it  becomes  necessary  or  desirable  t« 
pay  the  mortgage,  such  life-tenant  would  be  re- 
quired to  psiy  BO  much  of  Che  mortgage  debt  as 
would  t>e  equivalent  to  his  obligations  to  pay  inter- 
est during  life.  This  would  Ije  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  his  probabilities  of  life,  based  on  the 
Northampton  table.  Apportionment  also  arises  in 
contracts  of  employment,  where  a  servant  contracts 
to  work  for  a  year  for  a  specified  salary,  and  dies 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  His  representa- 
tives would  t>e  entitled  to  an  apportionment  of  his 
wages  or  salary  according  to  tne  period  of  actual 
service.  The  term  apportionment  also  applies  in 
the  United  States  to  the  distribution  of  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
different  State  legislatures.  In  the  former  case 
Congress  makes  a  fresh  apportionment  after  each 
census,  the  proportion  under  the  census  of  1880 
being  one  representative  to  each  164,325  of  popula- 
tion, or  3^  in  all.  This  principle  of  apportionment 
of  representation  according  to  population  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  most  of  the  American 
BepuolicB,  and  by  some  of   the  European  govern- 

API'ORTIONMENT  BILL  a  bill  which  deter- 
mines the  number  of  members  that  each  8tat« 
shall  send  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  new 
one  is  made  after  each  general  census. 

APPOSITION,  a  term  in  grammar  signifying  the 
annexing  of  one  substantive  to  another,  in  the  same 
case   or  relation,  in  order  to  explain  or  limit  the 

APPRAISEMENT :  generaliy,a  valuation  of  prop- 
erty made  by  an  appraiser,  but.  in  legal  application 
in  England,  the  term  is  used  to  signify  a  valuation 
of  goods  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent.  The  cor- 
responding proceeding  in  Scotland  is  known  under 
the  term  appreciation,  which  has  l>een  defined  as  the 
valuing  of  poinded  ordistrained  goods.  , 

APPREHEKD :  in  criminal  law.  to  arrest  or  seize, 
in  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  other  legal  authority,  an 
offender  taken  in  the  act,  or  one  who  is  suspected. 

APPRENTICESHIP.  The  essential  features  of 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  are  that  the  apprentice 
is  bound  to  serve  the  master  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  that  on  his  part  the  master  is  bound  to  Doard 
and  clothe  him,  and  to  teach  him  a  trade  or  handi- 
craft agreed  upon.  The  laws  on  the  subject  vary 
Boniewhat  in  the  several  States,  but  in  most  of 
them  the  master  is  also  bound  to  allow  the  appren- 
tice a  certain  amount  of  attendance  at  school.  The 
apprenticeship  system  was  transplanted  to  America 
with  the  early  laws  and  cuBtoms  of  the  colonies, 
but  was  never  as  strong  an  institution  here  as  in 
England.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  corporations  iu  this  country  precisely 
Bimilar  to  the  guilds  of  Europe,  it  being  through  the 
guilds  that  the  apprenticeship  taw  there  was  strictly 
enforced.  The  division  and  sub-division  of  trades  con- 
sequent upon  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system 
of  doing  work,  and  the  introduction  of  Bteam-power 
and  machine  tools,  rendering  half-skilled  latwr  avail- 


the  contrary,  greater  perfection  of  products  is  de- 
manded now  tfian  formerly — but  in  the  great  man- 
ufactories the  work  is  so  divided  up  that  usually 
Bkitl  in  one  simple  process  is  all  that  is  required  of 
one  man.  while  the  whole  is  placed  in  charge  of  the 
few  who  have  executive  ability  to  direct  mechani- 
cal skill.  The  introduction  of  the  public  school 
system,  affording  aB  it  does  increased  facilities  for 
education,  and  thus  opening  the  way  to  the  profe§- 
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sioDB  and  mercantile  life,  did  much  to  render  ap- 
prenticeahip  distaBteful  to  young  men.  A  recent 
examination  of  workshops,mille,and  manufactories 
of  TariouB  kinds  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  showed  that  the  old  system  has  almost  died 
outi  In  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages  the  old  system  has  been  retained,  tliough 
greatly  modified.  Attention  has  been  turned  to 
ft  new  system  of  educating  mechanics  by  the  estab- 
lisbmeut  of  trade-schools.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  established 
Aug.  17,  1876.  It  baa  been  followed  by  the  Me- 
chanical Handiwork  Schools  of  the  Spring  Garden 
Inetitote,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Manual  Training- 
School  of  Washington  University,  Bt.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  Mechanic  Art  Instruction  of  the  State  College 
of  Maine,  and  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
Purdue  University,  l^tayette,  Ind.  Trade-schools 
have  also  been  established  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.  The  statutes  of  the  several  States  governfng 
the  contract  of  anprenticeship  are  substantially  like 
those  of  England.    See  Britannica,  Yol.  11,  p.  212. 

APPROACHES,  the  sunken  trenches  or  excavated 
roads  constructed  by  besiegers.  In  some  cases  the 
approaches  are  not  actual  trenches,  but  merely 
paths  shielded  by  a  wall  of  sand-bags,  fascines, 
gabions,  wool-packs,  or  cotton  bales. 

APPROBATE  and  Bkprob.*Vk,  a  technical  ex- 
pression in  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  signifles  one 
of  those  rules  of  justice  which  commend  themselves 
by  their  reasonable  logic,  and  which  are  lo  be 
found  in  all  enlightened  systems  of  jurispriidetice. 
It  simply  means  that  no  one  can  be  permitted  to 
approbate  and  reprobate — that  is,  to  accept  and 
reject  the  same  deed  or  instrument.  The  analogous 
doctrine  in  the  law  of  England  and  the  United 
States  is  called  election.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case 
of  wills  and  other  testamentary  dispositions  that 
this  legal  doctrine  most  frequently  arises  in  prac- 
tice, although  it  extends  to  all  other  writings, 
deeds  and  instruments. 

APPROPBIATION  is  making  something  the 
property  of  a  particular  person,  or  setting  aside  for 
a  special  use.  The  word  has  various  important 
applications  in  law.  (1.)  Where  so  much  iron  or 
oil,  for  instance,  has  been  sold,  but  the  quantity  is 
not  separated  by  weight  or  measurement  from  a 
larger  mass,  or  where  a  certain  proportion  is  sold, 
but  the  exact  quantity  or  price  is  not  known  until 
measurement,  etc. ;  in  such  cases  the  risk  of  the 
goods  perishing  and  the  substantial  ownership  do 
not  pass  to  the  buyer.  Before  delivery,  however, 
the  goods  may  be  appropriated  so  as  to  produce 
this  effect.  (2.)  When  a  bill  is  drawn  against 
goods,  and  the  bill  of  lading  is  sent  as  a  security  to 
the  acceptor,  the  goods  are  said  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  the  bill.  (3.)  Where  several 
debts  are  due  to  the  same  creditor,  the  debtor,  in 
making  a  payment,  may  appropriate  it  to  a  par- 
ticular debt.  If  he  does  not  do  so  the  creditor  may 
apply  it  as  be  pleases.  Where  the  parties  say 
nothing  the  law  appropriates  the  payments  in 
order  of  date.  In  cnurcn  law,  an  at>propriator  is 
the  owner  of  a  benefice.  In  constitutional  law,  ap- 
propriation means  the  principal  that  "supplies 
granted  by  the  government  are  only  to  be  ex- 
pended for  particular  objects  specified  by  itself." 

APPBOPBIATION  CLAUSES  were  an  impor. 
tant  feature  in  measures  repeatedly  proposed  and 
as  often  rejected,  in  connection  with  the  agitation 
and  legislation  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  between  1S33  and  1838.  After  the  passine 
of  the  imperfect  Commutation  Bill  of  1833,  and 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  the  House  of 
Gommona  passed  in  1S35  a  resolution  that  the  sur- 


plus revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  thus  set  free, 
should  be  "appropriated"  to  the  "moral  and  re- 
ligious education  of  the  whole  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  persuasion."  A  bill  for  com- 
mutation of  titnes  recognizing  this  principle  was 
passed  by  the  Commons  in  1836,  but  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  A  last  attempt  was  made  in  1838  to  in- 
clude appropriation  clauses,  but  was  defeated; 
and  a  government  measure,  commuting  tithes  into 
a  rent-charge  of  three-fourths  of  their  amount,  was 
passed  without  the  debated  clauses. 

APPKOPRIATIOS  OF  PAYMENTS,  the  pay- 
ment by  a  debtor  of  one  debt  among  many,  the 
choice  being  allowed  the  debtor  if  the  payment  ia 
voluntary. 

APPROVER,  or  Phovbb  :  in  the  law  of  England, 
a  person  who  has  been  an  accomplice  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  crime,  but  who  is  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence againHt  the  prisoner.  The  modern  practice 
is  to  admit  accomplices  to  give  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  or,  as  it  is  said,  to  give  state's  evidenee, 
upon  an  implied  promise  of  pardon,  on  condition  of 
their  makine  a  full  confession  of  the  whole  truth. 

APPROXIMATE,  that  arrangement  of  teeth  In 
jaws,  as  in  the  human  species,  which  allows  of  no 
intervenii^  space. 

APPROXIMATION,  a  term  commonly  used  in 
mathematical  science  to  designate  sucn  calcula- 
tions as  are  not  rigorously  correct,  but  approach 
the  truth  near  enough  for  a  given  purpose.  The 
solution  of  equations  beyond  the  fourth  degree  can 
be  gut  only  l^  approximation. 

APPUI,  a  French  word  meaning  "support,"  and 
is  generally  used  as  a  military  term  denoting  a 
definite  point  where  troops  are  formed. 

APPURTENANCES:  m  law,  a  word  signifying 
something  that  forms  part  of  a  principal  thing. 
This  word  is  often  met  with  in  real  estate  tranih 
actions,  as  the  "appurtenances"  of  property  that 
has  been  sold,  which  mean  all  the  conveniences  ac- 
companying the  land.  Land  itself  is  not  considered 
as  an  appurtenance. 

APRAXIS,  Stevkn  F.  (1702-1768),  a  Russian  gen- 
eral, who  served  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  Frederick  the  Great. 

APRAXIN,  Fedor,  a  distinguished  Russian  ad- 
miral, born  in  1671,  died  in  1728.  When  hardly 
twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  Peter 
the  Great.  In  1699  he  took  part-  in  the  first 
manceuvers  of  the  Russian  fleet  on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
He  became  powerful  and  influential  at  the  court  of 
the  Czar.  In  1713,  with  a  fleet  of  200  vessels,  he 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Finland,  took  Helsingfors 
and  Bargo,  and  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet. 

APRICOT  iPrunuK  armeniaca),  a  species  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  plum.  The  apricot  was  intro- 
duced from  Asia  into  Europe  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  since  the  days  of  the  Romans 
has  been  diCfuRed  over  all  its  western  countries. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  II, 
p.  214 ;  XIl,  p.  269. 

APRON,  a  word  employed  both  in  military  and 
shipping  affairs.  The  apron  of  a  cannon  is  a  piece 
of  sheet  lead,  which  covers  the  vent.  In  ship- 
building the  apron  is  a  piece  of  curved  timber  fixed 
just  above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel;  its  chief 
use  is  to  fortify  the  stem  and  connect  it  more 
firmly  with  the  keel.  Apron  is  also  the  name 
given  to  the  plank -flooring  raised  at  the  entrance 
of  a  dock  a  little  higher  tnan  the  bottom,  to  form 
an  abutment  against  which  the  gates  may  shut. 
It  is  also  a  term  commonly  applied  to  a  half-girdle 
or  garment  which  covers  tho  front  of  the  person, 
and  is  used  by  workmen  and  others  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness. 
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APcJIDES,  the  two  extreme  points  in  the  orbit 
■of  a  planet — one  at  the  greateet,  the  other  at  the 
least,  distance  Trom  the  Gun.  The  term  ib  also  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  to  the  tvo  pointB  in  the 
orbit  of  &  eatellite,  one  nearest  to,  the  other 
farthest  from,  its  primarj.    A  right  line  connecting 

these   extreme    points    is 

called  the  line  of  apsides. 
In  all  the  planetary  orbits 
_this  line  has  no  fixed  posi- 
tion in  space,  but  makes 
a  forwaro  motion  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  planet 
ipBiQM.  Venus,  where  the  motion 

Is  retrograding,  Thie  fact  in  the  orbit  of  the 
-earth  gives  rise  to  the  anomalistic  year.  In  the 
annexed  figure,  A  and  B  are  apgideg,  or  points  of 
.greatest  and  least  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
sun,  the  orbit  oC  such  planet^heing  an  ellipse  with 
the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  as  at  S. 

APSLEY,  ft  river  of  Australia  in  New  South 
Wales ;  also  a  strait  between  Melville  and  Ba- 
thurst  Islands,  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia. 
Its  length  is  48  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from 
lialf  a  mile  to  four  mi'-'js;  the  depth  of  its  channel 
Is  from  eight  to  twenty-four  fathoms. 

APTERA,  or  Aptbhods  Insects,  insects  with- 
out wings.  In  the  Linnjean  system  the  ApUra 
form  an  order  of  Insects,  but  more  important  die- 
tjnctive  characters  being  found  to  belong  to  the  in- 
sects included  in  it,  it  is  no  longer  retamed  as  an 
«rderor  principal  divieiou  in  the  most  improved 
entomological  sy stems. 

APTERAL,  without  lateral  colums;  the  Greek 
temples  were  usually  peripteral. 

APTERYX.  See  Kiwi,  Britannica,  VoL  XIV, 
p.  IM. 

AFTH,^,  small  vesicles  formed  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  a  mucous  membrane  elevated  by  tluid 
secreted  by  the  latter.  They  are  usually  whitish 
In  color,  and  the  fluid  may  be  serous  or  puriform. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  or  days  the  apthous 
yesicle  bursts  at  its  summit  and  shrivels  up,  ex- 
posing an  inflamed  and  painful  patch  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  most  comnion  site  of 
apthte  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
mouth,  but  they  occasionally  appear  wherever  the 
mucous  membrane  approaches  the  skin.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  of  apth%  a  preparation  oF  borax  or  some 
astringent  wasn  generally  effects  rapid  cure. 

AQUA  (/,(!(.,  water) :  in  its  purest  state  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Sea,  river,  spring 
rain  and  distilled  water  are  its  chief  varieties, 

AQUAFORTIS:  literally,  strong  water.  It  was 
the  term  used  by  alchemists  to  denote  nitric  acid, 
and  Is  still  the  commercial  name  of  that  acid. 

AQUAMARINE,  a  name  sometimes  popularly 
given  to  beryl.  Some  green  and  blue  varieties  of 
topaz  have  also  been  styled  aquamarine.  See 
Bbrtl,  Britannica.  Vol,  III,  p.  613. 

AQUA  REGIN.E :  literally,  queen's  water.  It  Is 
s  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  toil  of 
vitriol)  and  nitric  acid,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
niter.  Either  mixture  evolves  much  fumes,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  disenfectant.  Similar  mixtures 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  everlasting  disin- 
fectants. 

AQUA  REGIS,  or  REorA,  the  common  name  ap- 
plied to  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  and 
two,  three  or  four  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
general  proportion  is  one  to  two.  The  term  aqua 
regia  was  given  to  the  mixture  from  the  power  it 
possesses  of  dissolving  gold,  which  is  the  ktng  of  the 
melnln. 

AQUARIUS,  the  water-bearer,  the  eleventh  sign 


of  the  Eodiac,  through  which  the  §tin  moves  in  part 

of  Che  months  at  January  and  February.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  zodiacal  constellation  whose  position 
in  the  heavens  may  be  found  by  producing  a  line 
in  a  southerly  direction  through  the  stars  in  the 
head  of  Andromeda  and  the  wing  of  Pegasus. 

AQUATIC  plants  and  animals  are  those  that  live 
either  wholly  or  partly  In  water, 

AQUATINT,  a  mode  of  etching  on  copper,  by 
which  imitations  of  drawings  in  Indian  inlc,  bister 
and  sepia  are  produced.  On  a  plate  of  copper  a 
ground  is  prepared  of  black  resin,  on  which  the  de- 
sign is  traced.  The  process  of  aquatint  has  fallen 
into  comparative  disuse.  See  Britannica,  VoL 
VIII,  p,  444. 

AQUA  TOFANA,  a  poisonous  liquid,  which  wa« 
much  talked  of  in  the  south  of  Italy  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  invention  is 
ascribed  to  a  Sicilian  woman  named  Tofana.  She 
sold  the  preparation  in  small  vials,  inscribed 
"  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari."  The  poison  was 
especially  sought  after  by  young  wives  who  wished 
to  get  rid  of  their  husbands.  The  number  of  hus- 
bands dying  suddenly  in 'Rome  in  1659  raised 
suspicion,  and  a  society  of  young  married  women 
was  discovered  presided  over  by  an  old  woman 
named  Spara,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  poisoning 
from  Tomna.  Spara  and  four  other  members  were 
publicly  executed. '  Tofana  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
cloister,  but  at  last  (1709)  was  dragged  from  it  and 
put  to  torture,  when  slie  confessed  having  been 
instrumental  in  causing  600  deaths. 

AQUA  VIT;E  (u-aterof  life),  a.  common  term  ap- 
plied to  ardent  spirits.  During  the  alchemical 
epoch  brandy  and  distilled  spirits  were  much  used 
as  a  medicine.  It  was  considered  a  cure  for  all  dis- 
orders, and  even  got  the  credit  of  prolonging  life. 
It  was  naturally  christened  Aqua  \  itte. 

AQUAVIVA,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  descendant 
of  an  old  Neapolitan  family,  born  in  1&43,  diedat 
Rome,  Jan,  31,  1(115.  He  entered  the  order  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  became  its  head  thirteen 
years  later.  His  principal  work  was  the  organiia- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  his  ordinance  regulating  the 
studies  of  the  Jesuits  became  famous  under  the 
title  "  Ratio  Studiorum"  {Rome,  1586).  His  opinions 
are  still  regarded  as  authoritative  by  the  order. 

AQUEDUCT,  a  term  perhaps  most  commonly 
understood  to  mean  a  bridge  of  stone,  iron  or  wooa, 
for  conveying  water  across  a  valley.  But  a  pipe, 
an  open  channel,  or  a  tunnel  through  a  mountain 
is  equally  an  aqueduct,  if  its  function  is  to  convey 
water  from  one  place  to  another.  All  great  aque- 
ducts have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  water  from  some  more  or  less  distant 
source  to  large  towns  or  cities.  The  principal 
American  aqueducts  are  the  Iron  Pipe  Aqueduct 
across  the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Ponn.;  the  euhmarlne  aqueduct  or  tunnel 
for  supplying  Chicago;  the  Cleveland  Lake  Tun- 
nel; the  aqueduct  to  supply  the  city  of  Baltimore 
with  water  from  the  great  falls  of  the  Gunpowder 
River;  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct  of  New  York; 
and  the  Suspension  Canal  Aqueduct  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.  Aqueducts  were  extensively  used  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  many  of  these  ancient  struct^ 
ures    still  remain.    See  Britannica,  Vol.    II,  pp. 

AQUEOUS  HUMOR,  the  fluid  which  occupies 
the  space  in  the  eye  between  the  hack  of  the  cornea 
and  trie  front  of  the  lens.  It  consists  of  wat«r,with 
about  the  fiftieth  of  its  weight  made  up  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  extractive  matters  helQ  in  solution. 
Anatomists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  spring  of  this 
watery  secretion,  and  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  a  apecial  secreting  membrane,  which  osed 
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to  be  taken  lor  granted.  However,  a  laver  of  deli- 
cate epithelial  cells,  which  exieta  at  the  back  of  the 
cornea,  is  probably  concerned  in  its  formation.  It 
Ib  rapidly  re-aeoreted  if  allowed  to  escape  by  any 
wound  in  the  cornea,  and  in  some  cases  is  formed 
In  sach  quantity  aa  to  cause  dropsy  of  the  eye  (by- 
dropbthalmia). 

AQUEOUS  ROCKS :  in  geology  .every  layer  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  solicTcruBt  of  the  earth  iscalled 
arock;  it  matters  notwhetheritsparticles  are  inco- 
herent, like  soil  or  sand,  or  compacted  together  like 
limestone  and  sandstone.  To  all  alike,  irrespective 
of  popular  usa^e,  the  geologist  applies  the  term 
rock.  In  this  wide  sense  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  are  either  igneous  or  sedimentary.  These 
sedimentary  rocks  have  an  aqueous  origin,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  limited  number,  like  drift-sand,. 
wbicn  are  brought  into  their  present  position  by 
the  action  of  the  wind.  Unlike  the  igneous  rocks, 
the  material  of  the  aqueous  rooks  has  evidently 
been  brought  from  a  distance.    They  owe  their  ori- 

Sin  to  some  older  rock,  whose  decomposition  or 
astruction  has  afforded  the  materials. 

AQUIFOLIACE^,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyle- 
<lonous  plants,  of  which  the  common  bolty  is  best 
known,  and  the  only  species  which  is  a  native  of 
Europe.  The  order,  however,  contains  more  than 
100  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  natives  of 
America,  and  many  of  tfiem  belong  to  the  tropical 
and  Bub'tropical  parts  of  it. 

AQUILARIACE.iE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyle- 
'donouB  or  exogenous  plants,  all  of  which  are  trees 
with  smooth  brancheH  and  tough  bark,  natives  of 
the  tropical  part  of  Asia,  The  leaves  are  entire, 
the  perianth  leathery,  turbinate,  or  tubular,  its 
limb  divided  into  four  or  five  segments,  the  sta- 
mens usually  ten,  the  filaments  inserted  into  the 
'Orifice  of  the  perianth,  the  ovary  two-celled  with 
two  ovules,  the  stigma  large,  the  fruit  a  two-valved 
«ap8ule,or  adrupe.  The  order  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  producing  the  fragrant  wood  called  aloes  wootT 

ARABIA.  Area,  Ol9,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (roughly  estimated  in  1891),  about  6,000,000. 
For  history  and  descriptive  characteristics,  see 
Britannica,  Vol.  11,  pp.  236-2«6.  This  great  penin- 
sula has  never  been  under  any  singledfrect  govern- 
ment. One  part  is  occupied  by  the  Turkish  vilayets 
of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen,  and  on  the  Persian  side  is 
the  viiayet  of  Bagdad,  with  the  Gulf  littoral  of  El 
Hasa.  The  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  Midian  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  dowa  to  a  point  opposite  to  Kosaeir, 
are  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt.  The  Oman,  un- 
der the  Sultan  oi  Muscat,  is  independent;  and  so 
also  are  several  unimportant  communities  on  the 
south  coast,  and  Jebel  Sliammar  and  Neid  in  the 
center.  There  are  sundry  peoples  virtually  inde- 
pendent on  the  borders  of  China  and  Siam,  and  in 
the  southern  Maylay  Peninsula,  though  for  the 
most  part  they  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the 
monarchs  of  China  and  Siam.  The  population  con- 
tinued to  be  Bemitich,but  while  the  north  ' 


pied  by  Arabs  and  Ichmaelitee,  the  south  is  still  held 
tty  Joctanides  (the  Ilimyarites  of  the  ancients), 
vno  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  either  Bedouins  (Bedawi)  or  "  wanderers," 
or  "  Hadesi,"  settled  in  towns  and  villages.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Jews,  they  are  Mohamme- 
dans. At  the  present  day  it  is  divided  among  sev- 
oral  powers.  Turkey  claims  possession  of  the  mar- 
itime district  El  Hasa  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and 
of  the  vilayets  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  on  the  Red 
Sea,  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  sacred  cities  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  seaport  of  Jedda, 


ian,  BtretchinK  southward  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
England,  besides  occupying  the  stronghold  of  Aden 
and  the  island  of  Ferim,  at  the  mouto  of  the  Red 
Sea,  owns  the  Kuria  Muria  Islands  on  the  south 
coast.  The  only  independent  native  states  of  im- 
portance are  Oman,  with  Muscat  for  its  capital,  in 
the  southeast;  and  Jebel  Shammar  (capital  Hail) 
and  Neid,  the  country  of  the  Wahabis,  in  the  inte- 
rior. Hadhramaut,  on  the  south  coast,  is  split  Up 
into  numerous  little  states  or  principalities. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Bee 
TnorsAND  and  Obb  Niohts,  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  31fl. 

ARABIAN  NUMERALS,  or  Ciphers,  thecharat- 
ters  0, 1,  2,  3,  4  6,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Froperly  they  should 
be  styled  Hindu  or  Indian  numerals;  for  the  Ar^tn 
borrowed  them,  with  the  decimal  system  of  notation, 
from  the  Hindus.  They  were  not  in  general  use 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  Accounts  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  in  Roman  numerals  up  to  the  six> 
teenth  century. 

ARABINE  is  the  essential  principle  of  gum-ara- 
bic, and  is  obtained  pure  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  so- 
lution of  gum-arabic. 

ARABI  PASHA,  Ahmed  El,  Egyptian  soldier 
and  revolutionist,  born  in  the  province  of  Charkich, 
in  Ijower  Egypt,  about  1837.  He  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age.  Subsequently  having  been  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  he  became  a  student  at 
the  Mohammedan  College  of  Aehar  in  Cairo,  where 
his  talents  won  him  a  high  reputation.  He  was  re- 
stored to  the  army  by  Ismail  Pasha  in  1863,  was 
employed  in  the  war  against  the  Abyssinia  us,  and 
on  his  return  to  Cairo  was  made  lieutenant-colonel. 
At  this  time  there  was  great  discontent  among  the 
soldier;  and  people  generally,  with  the  foreign  con- 
trol of  Egyptian  finances,  and  Arab!  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  a  movement  for  resistance.  Through 
the  influence  of  foreign  bondholders,  the  Sultan  de- 
posed Ismail  Pasha  in  favor  of  Tewfik  Pasha,  who 
placed  the  finances  in  the  hands  of  French  and 
English  commissioners.  Under  this  control  taxa- 
tion was  reduced,  five-sixths  of  the  army  dismisRed, 
and  the  profitable  offices  given  to  European  offi- 
cials. The  discontent  of  the  people  and  of  the 
army  increased,  Arabi,  as  leader  of  the  army,  de- 
manded increase  of  numbers  and  pay,  and  he  and 
his  regiment  were  ordered  to  leave  Alexandria, 
This  he  refused  to  do,  and  was  protected  from  court- 
martial  by  an  uprising  of  the  army,  which  forced 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  and  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  grievances.  As  a 
result  Arabi's  policy  was  triumphant,  causing  the 
deiiositlon  of  Riaz  Pasha  and  the  appointment  of  a 
favorable  ministry.  His  title  was  changed  from 
Arabi  Bey  to  Arabi  Pasha,  and  many  of  nis  parti- 
sans were  promoted.  Arabi  Pasha  no^  demanded 
a  constitutional  government  in  Egypt,  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  Eng- 
lish-French control.  Disputes  of  various  kinds 
arose,  and  English  and  French  iron-clads  were  or- 
dered to  Alexandria  to  demand  his  remove.  Mat- 
ters were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  massacre,  result- 
ing from  a  street  quarrel,  and  Arabi  left  Cairo  for 
Alexandria,  where  he  entrenched  himself  against 
attack.  The  city  was  bombarded  by  the  English 
fleet  and  he  retreated,  leaving  the  city  in  flames. 
The  war  ended  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  and  Arabi  was  ar- 
rested by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  Cairo,  Being 
charged  with  treason,  he  employed  British  counsel 
and  prepared  for  defense  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Sultan,  He 
pleaded  guilty,  however,  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  British  ambassador,  by  ,which  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  exile  on  full  pay.  He  was  taken  to 
Ceylon  in  December,  1882, 
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ARACARI,  a  genne  of  birds  closely  allied  to  the 
toucans,  differing  from  them  chiefly  in  a  Binaller 
bilL    The  prevailing  color    of    their   plumage   is 

Ereen,  often  varied  willi  brilliant  red  and  yellow, 
ike  the  toucans,  tbey  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  South  America. 

ARACAN,  a  city  of  British  Burmah,  and  until 
lately  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  now  interesting  only  for  old  associations.  The 
most  striking  memorial  of  antiquity  is  its  dilapi- 
dated fort,  consisting  of  three  concentric  waUs, 
such  as  only  a  powerful  state  could  have  con- 
structed. Beyond  the  limits,  too,  of  this  citadel  the 
town,  aa  a  whole,  seems  to  have  been  surrounded 
bj  a  circumvallation  of  nine  miles  in  length,  com- 
posed partly  of  steep  and  rugged  eminences  and 
partly  of  artificial  works.    Population,  10,000. 

AEADU8,  a  city  of  ancient  Phoinicia,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Moslems. 

ARAF,  the  purgatory  of  Islam— the  place  be- 
tween paradise  and  hell.  Its  position  has  not  been 
defined  with  the  usual  exactness  of  Mohammed, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  place  of  purification  by 
fire. 

ARAGO,  Ehmanuei.,  an  eminent  French  Repub- 
lican, born  in  1812.  He  was  minister  to  Berlin  in 
1848,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Government  in 
1870,  and  of  the  national  assembly  of  1871. 

ARAGO,  Jacques  E.  V.  {1790-1865).  In  1817  he 
accompanied  the  expedition  under  Freycinet  on  a 
voyage  around  the  world,  to  which  and  to  the  blind- 
ness with  which  he  was  subsequently  afflicted  we 
owe  two  very  pleasant  books  of  travel :  Promenade 
Autotir  dv  Monde  <  Paris.  1838)  and  Sowtnin  d'lin 
Aveugle;  Voynye  Aalour  du  Monde.  In  1849  he  visi- 
ited  California  in  an  unsuccessful  quest  for  gold, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  published  his  Voyage 
d'unAveagleen  Californie. 

ARAGONITE,  carbonate  of  lime  cryatalliiing  in 
hexagonal  prisms  and  resembling  calcareons  spar 
in  itscomposition.  Satin-spar  is  one  variety.  See 
Britaimica,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  398. 

ARAGUA,  a  former  province  ot  Venezuela,  so 
named  from  its  principal  river.  It  ia  noted  tor  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  its  soil.  At  an  elevation  of 
3,0(K)  (eet  fields  of  wheat  and  plantations  of  coffee 
an<l  sugar  may  often  be  seen  growing  side  by  aide. 

ARALIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ara- 
liac'ie,  to  which  the  English  ivy  belongs. 

ARALIACE,E:  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  many  respects  resembling  umbellifers, 
from  which  they  diiTer  in  their  ovary  having  more 
than  two  cells  and  by  their  tendencv  to  form  a 
woody  stem.  There  are  21  genera  and  ItK)  siieeies, 
and  though  the  herbage  of  some  is  used  for  food 
and  the  root  of  some  is  said  to  !>e  useful  medici- 
oally — as  sarsaparilla  and  spikenard — their  chief 
value  ia  decorative. 

ARAMJ^A  (from  the  Hebrew  word  Aram,  signi- 
fying the  highland,  in  opposition  to  the  lowland  of 
Canaan),  includes  the  whole  of  the  country  situ- 
ated to  the  northeast  of  Palestine.  Its  boundaries, 
though  not  rigorously  defined,  were  as  follows; 
North,  by  Mount  Taurus:  east,  by  the  Tigris;  south, 
by  Arabia;  and  west,  oy  Arabia,  Phirnicla  and 
Lebanon.  It  embraced  the  countries  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  various  names  of  Syria,  Baliylonia 
and  Mesopotamia. 

ARAMID-E,  a  family  of  birds  forming  a  link  be- 
tween the  cranes  and  the  rails.  The  family,  consist- 
ing of  the  single  genus  ATamiii  is  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  In  habits  and  general 
appearance  they  closely  resemble  the  rail. 

ARANG0K3,  a  kind  of  beads  formerly  imported 
into  Africa  from  Bombay  aa  an  article  of  trade. 


ARANSAS,  a  small  river  in  Baxar  county, Texas, 
rising  on  its  southeast  border,  and  emptying  into 
Aransas  hay. 

ARAN3AB  BAY,  Abansabo,  or  ARANBAznA,a  bay 
on  the  coast  of  Texas,  north  of  Corpus  Christi  bay. 

ARANY,  JanCs,  next  to  PetOfi,  the  most  distin- 

fuiahed  of  modern  Hungarian  poets, bom  at  Nagy- 
zalonta  in  1819,  died  in  1882.  When  the  Kisfa- 
ludy  Society  of  Pesth  offered  a  prise  for  the  best 
humorous  poem,  Arany  sent  in  anonymously  his 
Ai  elceszeU  Alkotmany  (The  Lost  Constitution  of  the 
Fast).  He  was  successful  and  soon  became  a 
popular  favorite.  In  1848  appeared  his  Murany 
Ostroma  (Conquest  of  Murany). 

■    ARAPAHOE,  or   Arrapahoe:   a   tribe  of  North 
American  Indians.    See  Indians. 

ARAPAIMA,  the  largest  known  fresh-water  flsh 
in  the  world.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  Rio  Negro  it  sometimes  attains 
a  length  of  15  feet  and  a  weight  of  400  pounds.  It 
is  taken  with  the  harpoon  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  food.  In  the  salted  state  it  has  begun  to  form 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  conveyed  in  large 
quantities  to  Para.  The  genus  Arapaima  belongs 
to  the  family  Clupetaidx.  About  six  species  are 
known. 

ARAFILES,  a  village  of  Spain,  the  scene  of  the 
"battle  of  Salamanca,"  July  22, 1812,  in  wiiich  the 
French,  under  Slarmont,  were  defeated  by  Wel- 
lington. 

ARAUJO  D'  AZEVEDO,  Antonio,  afterward 
Count  da  Barca,  born  at  Sa,  in  Portugal,  in  1754, 
died  in  1817.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  Portuguese 
ambassador  to  the  Hague.  After  the  peace  oit 
Amiens  he  was  sent  as  ambassadoT  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1803  he  was  recalled  to  Lisbon  to  assume 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1806  he  ob- 
tained the  highest  political  dignity  in  the  kingdoi 


to  Brazil.  Araujo  embarked  also,  taking  with  hin 
a  complete  printing  apparatus,  his  mineralogical 
collection,  arranged  by  Werner,  and  all  necessary 
chemical  instruments.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  residence  in  the  New  World  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  scientific  and  litecpry  pursuits,  Found- 
ed a  school  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  tea,  an  improved  machine  for 
sawing  wood,  and  established  a  porcelain  manufact- 

ARAl'RE,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  South  America, 
situated  in  lat.  9°  17'  N.,  long.  69°  28'  W..  80  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Trujillo,  in  a  region  noted  for  its  fertility 
intheproductionof cotton, coffee,  cattle,  etc.  Popu- 
lation iO.000. 

ARBALEST,  or  Choss-Bow,  a  weapon  whose 
recognized  position  amon^i;  military  arms  may  be 
dated  from  almut  the  period  ot  Richard  I.  The 
smaller  varieties  of  arbalest  were  bent  by  pressing 
the  hand  on  a  small  lever  called  the  "  goat  s  foot. 
Sometimes  ordinary  arrows  were  used  with  the 
arbalest,  but  more  usually  arrows  of  a  shorter  and 
stouter  kind  called  "  carrials,"  or  "quarrels"  were 
employed.  Occasionally  etones  and  leaden  balls 
were  shot  from  the  larger  arbalests.  The  cross- 
bowmen  carried  a  quiver  wich  fifty  arrows  as  an 
armamentin  some  battles  of  the  13th  century. 

ARRALE.='TINA;  in  the  military  system  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  small  window  or  wicket  through 
which  the  cross-bowmen  shot  their  arrows  at  a  be- 
sieging eneiny. 

ARBlTRAtlON  is  the  act  of  determining,  by 
persons  apjiointed  to  decide  a  matter  in  contro- 
versy, on  a  reference  made  to  them  for  that  pur- 
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pose  either  by  agreement  of  the  parties  in  dispute 
or  bj  the  order  of  a  court  of  law.  An  arbitrator 
ougat  to  be  a  person  wbo  stands  indifferent  to  both 
parties,  but  toere  are  no  particular  qualifications 
(or  the  office.  The  choice  of  the  person  to  decide 
between  them  is  perfectly  free.  See  Britaonioa, 
Vol.  II,  p.  311. 

ARBOR  DAY.    See  Arbobicultube. 

ARBOR  DIAN£ :  in  chemistry,  metallic  silver 
deposited  by  the  influence  of  mercury  in  the  form 
of  a  tree.  The  experiment  is  made  by  diasolving  15 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  half  a  wine  glassful  of 
water,  adding  a  few  globules  of  mercury,  and  al- 
lowing the  glass  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  hours. 

ABBOREaCENT,  a  term  applied  to  plants,  to 
signify  that  thev  possess  either  altogether,  or  in 
some  measure,  tne  character  of  trees.  The  dwarf 
willows  and  birches,  on  the  confines  of  polar  or  al- 
pine perpetual  snow,  are  described  as  the  arbores- 
cent vegetation  of  the  region. 

ARBORICULTURE  (Lat.  arbor,  "a  tree,"  and 
eultura,  "  cultivation  "),  the  art  of  cultivating  trees 
for  beanty  or  utility,  and  also  the  measures  taken 
to  conserve  and  protect  the  forests  of  a  country 
from  too  rapid  destruction.  It  also  includes  the 
raising  of  plantations  of  forest  trees  for  lumber  or 
fuel ;  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  being  usually  called 
horticulture,  or  pomology.  Arboriculture  has  of 
late  years  become  of  paramount  necessity  in  the 
United  States  as  our  native  forests  were,  under  the 
former  wasteful  systems  of  consumption  in  vogue, 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  woodsman's  axe 
ana  the  equally  destructive  forest  fires.  The  lum- 
ber crop  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  soil 
of  the  u.  S.,  and  at  tne  present  time  there  are 
State  forestry  commissions  in  nearly  every  lum- 
ber producing  State.  The  powers  of  these  bodies 
over  State  or  public  lands  are  absolute,  and  in 
many  looalitiea  the  waste  of  this  great  source  of  na- 
tional wealth  has  been  nearly  arrested.  In  addition 
to  the  loss  of  the  product  of  the  forests,  which  only 
too  surely  follows  a  wasteful  system  of  consump- 
tion, is  the  undoubted  tact  that  a  too  rapid  denuda- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Its  timber  growth  produces  not 
only  a  certain  diminution  of  the  rainfall  about 
the  sources  of  great  rivers,  but  also  causes  freshets 
In  the  rainy  season  and  drought  in  the  dry  season. 
The  soil,  stripped  of  its  leafy  canopy,  becomes  hard 
and  stony,  and  instead  of  holding  the  rains  for 
gradual  transmission  to  the  springs  and  rivulets, 
permits  the  surface  water  to  run  away,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  rivers  cannot  carry  oiT  the  sudden 
tush  of  water,  and  floods  and  inundations  follow. 
From  the  same  cause,  Jn  the  dry  season,  the  parched 
soil  has  no  store  of  moisture  in  its  bosom  to  feed 
the  rills  or  nourish  its  own  verdure,  and  soon  what 
was  once  a  leafy  paradise  becomes  an  arid  and 
sterile  wilderness,  the  whole  region  for  hundreds  of 
square  miles  around  being  affected  by  the  changed 
conditions.  Happily  the  evil  was  checked  in  time, 
and  now  tbrou^out  the  land  private  interests  co- 
operate with  government  to  preserve  the  forests  or 
aet  out  new  plantations.  In  some  of  the  western 
States,  where  vast  treeless  plains  and  prairies 
abound,  the  tree-planting  movement  is  very  active- 
ly carried  on,  millions  of  saplings  being  set  out 
annually.  What  is  known  as  "Arbor  Day"  in  the 
U.  S.  is  a  day  especially  set  apart  for  the  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  by  school  children  and  others. 
In  many  cases  whole  districts  have  been  completely 
transformed   by  these  efforts,  and  the  interest  is 

S early  increasing.  In  Canada  the  first  Friday  in 
[ay  naa  been  constituted  "Arbor  Day"  for  the 
whole  Dominion  ■  but  in  the  U.  8.,  owing  to  the 
wide  range  of  climate  and  the  consequent  differ- 
ence in  the  seasons,  various  days  are  named  in  the 
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different  States  and  Territories.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  314,  824. 

ABBOR  VITjE  :  in  anatomy,  a  thick  whitcmasa 
found  in  either  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
so  named— literally,  the  "  tree  of  lite  "—from  Its 
tree-like  appearance  when  cut  parallel  to  the  me- 
ridian line. 

ARBROATH  FLAGS,  the  name  given  toa  series  of 
thin-bedded  gray  sandstones  and  fiag-stones  which 
occur  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sanstone  of  Forfarshire, 
Scotland.  The  remains  of  anumberof  ganoidfishes 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Arbroath  fiags.  The 
Strata  has  been  extensively  quarried  in  Fortai^ 
shire  for  fiagstones.  They  are  of  rather  soft 
quali^r. 

ARBUTUS,  a  ^nus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ericm.  It  contams  a  number  of  species — small  trees 
and  shrubs— the  greater  part  of  which  are  Amert- 

ARC  (Lat.  ari^t,  a  bow),  any  part  of  a  curved 
line.  The  straight  line  joining  the  ends  of  an  arc 
is  its  chord,  which  is  always  leas  than  tbe  arc  itselL 
Arcs  of  circles  are  similar  when  tbey  subtend  equal 
angles  at  the  centers  of  their  respective  circles; 
and  if  similar  arcs  belong  to  equal  circles  tbe  area 
themselves  are  equal. 

ARCA,  an  ancient  Roman  treasure  chest.  Also 
a  coffin,  or  the  bier  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid 
previous  to  burial,  and  a  strong  c^  in  which 
criminals  or  slaves  were  confined, 

ARCA,  or  Abe-Shell,  a  genus  of  bivalve  ibella 
and  lamellibranch  mollusks,  the  type  of  the  family 
called  Arcidit.  In  the  true  area  the  hinge  la 
straisht,  and  occupies  what  at  first  seeme  tbe  whole 
lengtn  of  the  shell,  out  is  in  reality  its  whole  breadth, 
the  oreadth  being  greater  than  the  length. 

ARCACHON,  a  bathing-place  which  has  grown 
into  importance  since  1^4,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Bassin  d'Arcachon,  84  miles  southwest 
of  Bordeaux.  It  has  fine  broad  sands;  and  the 
place  is  sheltered  by  sand-hills,  covered  with  ex- 
tensive pine-woods,  in  which  game  abounds.  Arca- 
chon  is  much  frequented  in  wmter  by  persons  with 
weak  lungs.  Scientific  oyster-culture  is  practiced 
here  on  a  large  scale.    Population,  7,087. 

ARCADIUS,  first  Emperor  of  the  East  (39&-403, 
A.  D.),  bom  in  Spain  a.d.  378,  died  a.  d.  403.  Hia 
dominion  extentled  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  tbe 
river  Tigris,  and  from  Bcythia  to  Ethopia.  After- 
ward Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  tbe  Emperor,  assumed 
the  supremacy.  One  really  great  man  adorned  this 
period — Chrysostom,  who  was  persecuted  by  Eu- 

ARCANI  DI8CIPLINA,  the  secfecy  observed  by 
tbe  early  Church  as  to  certain  doctrines  and  rites. 

ARCANUM,  The  Gbbat.  In  tbe  middle  ages, 
the  Latin  word  arcanum  ("secret")waaused  of  any 
of  the  most  valued  preparations  of  alchemy ;  but 
the  title  was  especially  applied,  as  above,  to  the 
highest  problems  of  tbe  science — the  discovery  of 
such  supposed  great  secrets  of  Nature  as  the  grand 

ARCBOUTANT;     in     architecture,    commonly 

called  a  flying  butlTeee.  Its  object  is  to  counteract 
the  thrust  of  the  main  vault  of  the  edifice.  It  is  also 
called  arched  buUreei  and  arched  abtttment, 

ARCH,  JosBPtt,  bom  at  Barford,  Warwickshire,  - 
England,  in  182fl.  While  still  a  farm-laborer  he  he- 
came  a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher.  In  1S72  be 
founded  the  National  Agricultural  Laborers'  Uninn, 
and  thereby,  according  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
"  began  the  emancipation  of  the  mral  laborers"  of 
England.  He  visited  Canada  in  their  interests, 
and  for  half  a  year  (1SS6-S6)  be  represented  the 
northwest  division  of  Norfolk  in  the  English  par- 
llament. 
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ARaH.M>LOGY  (Gr.,  arehaion,  "ancient,"  and 
Iojo»,  "discourae"),  in  its  moet  comprehenBive  use, 
deals  witli  oui  knowledge  of  the  origin,  language, 
laws,  cuBtoDiB,  monnerB,  etc.,  of  the  past  from  a  study 
of  BXJBting  ancient  remaioe.  The  methodB  of  the 
science  are  both  deductive  and  inductive,  and  its 
materials  conBist  of  the  relicB  of  human  life  of  all 
former  ageB.  The  term  archsology  differs  from 
antiquities  in  that  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the 
objects  themselvee^  while  the  former  term  refers  to 
the  study  thereof.  Archeeology,  while  it  may  be  an 
important  aid  to  history,  is  not  in  itself  hlBtory. 
Thus,  the  .products  of  human  ingenuity  or  work- 
manahip  which  it  recovers  and  examines  are  merely 
evidences  of  the  ability  and  purpose  of  the  races 
who  made  them.  In  nearly  every  civilised  country 
there  is  now  a  collection  or  a  museum  of  relics  of 
its  own  earlier  annals,  illustrating  the  progress  of 
the  nation  from  barbarism  to  refinement.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  archteologiats  of  the  more  advanced 
nations,  as  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  have  made  laborious  researches  into  the 
remains  of  the  uations  of  antiquity.  The  Society  of 
antiquaries  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1751, 
and  soon  the  whole  of  Europe  was  dotted  with  pro- 
vincial and  local  societies.  In  the  United  States 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  remains  of 
pre-historic  races  during  the  last  half  century,  and 
especially  in  the  past  decade.  The  structures  of 
the  Mound-builders,  the  stranse  dwellings  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  tn  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
customa  and  relics  of  the  ZuDi  Indians  have  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  specialiBts.  So  also  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  archeology  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast.  See  Aztecs.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  Red  men  of  the  United  States 
furnish  very  little  food  for  the  investigator  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  as  their  manners  and  cnstoms 
are  the  same  in  our  time  as  they  were  when  Colum- 
bus landed. 

Among  the  fecent  items  of  arohKological  interest 
in  other  countries,  we  note  with  gratification  the 
action  of  the  British  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  in  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  archieo- 
logloal  Societies  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  the  first 
step  in  a  long-needed  advance  in  the  direction  of 
systematizing  archeology.  The  movement  com- 
menced in  November,  It^.and  since  then  a  confer- 
ence has  been  held,  a  scheme  formulated,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  consultative  central  body,  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  county  societies,  was 
formed  in  1890.  The  union  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  to  archteology;  and  the  map,  the  preparation 
of  which  is  part  of  its  first  work,  and  which  is  to 
denote  the  site  of  all  discoveries  and  of  every 
archffiological  monument,  will  be  a  work  of  the  high- 
est importance.  This  class  of  literature  is  of  great 
value  to  archaeology,  as  by  its  means  many  facts  are 
made  permanent, discoveries  registered  that  other- 
wise were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  forgotten,  and 
the  odd  items  of  archwology  are  preBerveu  for  refer- 
ence. The  excavation  of  the  ancient  Boman  city 
of  Silchester  is  a  great  event  of  the  year  from  an 
arch^oiogical  standpoint.  There  has  been  much 
complaint  as  to  the  want  of  protection  accorded  to 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  an  effort 
originated  to  obtain  English  government  inspectors 
to  properly  watch  over  these  invaluable  remains. 
In  Russia  distinct  advance  in  archteologv  must  be 
chronicled.  In  January  the  museum  of  the  Moscow 
Archsological  Society  was  formally  opened.  It  con- 
tains a  collection  of  vast  importance.  In  February 
an  archEcological  congress  was  held  in  the  same 
city,  and  many  documents  closely  connected  with 
English  history  and  signed  by  English  sovereigns 
were   exhibited.    A   targe   qnantity  of   rare  gold  , 


coins,  of  the  period  ranging  from  1350  to  1620,  was 
dug  up  in  Mainz  in  January,  1 890.  Much  interest  is 
attached  to  excavations  at  Che  Roman  fortress  of 
Saaiburg,  in  the  Taunus  mountains,  some  four  miles 
from  Homburg,  and  the  discoveries  have  been  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance.  Many  of  the 
finest  objects  found  have  been  depoeited  in  the 
museum  at  Magdeburg.  The  restoration  of  that 
portion  of  Seville  Cathedral  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
a  pillar  in  August,  1888,  is  receiving  more  careful 
arch»ological  attention,  thanks  to  the  efTorts  of 
English  antiquaries,  than  it  was  thought  would  be 
the  case.  In  England  similar  work  to  the  Eleanor 
crosses  still  needs  cautious  supervision  and  constant 
attention. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  also  of  Dr.  Hein- 
noh  Schliemann  (the  moat  eminent  of  arch^olo- 
gists),  whose  death  occurred  at  Berlin,  Deo.  27  1890 
See  his  biography,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  general  subject 
of  Archffiology,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Architectl-hb,  in  this  Supplement,  and  also  to  the 
following  works :  Baldwin's  Ancient  America,  Jones's 
Antiquitut  of  the  Sovlhem  Indiaja,  Foster's  Pre- 
hutoHc  Bacei  of  the  UniUd  Slates,  Brinton's  Myllii 
Mid  the  Iconograpkic  Encyclopmdia.  Bee  Britannica, 

ARClfSOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  A3IBR. 
ICA,  The,  was  organized  in  Boston  in  1879,  with 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  as  president,  and  has  made 
much  progress  in  archteological  research  in  classic 
lands  as  well  as  in  America;  notably  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  Assos.  where  its  first  explorations  were 
made;  at  Babylonia— the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion under  Dr.  Ward  being  defrayed  by  Miss 
Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  of  New  York— and  in 

ARCH^OPTERY,  a  fosail  bird,  considered  a  oon- 
nectmg  link  between  birds  and  reptiles;  found  in 
the  limestones  of  Bavaria. 

ARCHANGEL,  a  term  which  occnrs  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  according  to  some  is  there  a 
title  of  our  Saviour,  but  acGor£ng  to  others  desig- 
nates an  angel  superior  in  power  to  other  angels. 
We  nowhere  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  archangels, 
although  the  plural  is  popularly  as  much  ua«l  as 
the  singular. 

ARCHBALD.  Penn.,  a  post^village  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna river.  The  Delaware  A  Hudson  Railroad 
passes  through  this  place.  The  prosperity  of  the 
village  is  due  to  rich  mines  of  antliracite  coal, 
which  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  iron  trade  is 
also  extensively  carried  on. 

ARCHDALE,  John,  came  to  New  England  in  1664, 
and  in  1696  was  made  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  a  sagacious  and  prudent  chieftain,  and 
under  his  administration  the  province  made  great 
progress.  He  published  A  New  Detcription  of  Ike 
Fertile  and  Pieoiant  Province  of  Carolina,  mth  a 
Brief  Account  of  it*  DiKovery,  Settling,  and  Qorem- 
nunt  vp  to  lki»  Time,  milk  Several  JtemortoUg  Pat- 
taget  During  My  Time  (1707). 

ARCHE60SAURU8,  a  remarkable  fossO  uurlan 
reptile,  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Mnnster-Ap- 
pel  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  supposed  by  Meyer  to 
tie  related  to  the  salamanders,  although  he  says 
"  its  head  might  be  that  of  a  fish  as  well  as  that  of  a 

ARCHENCEPHALA,  ae  applied  to  the  highest 
division  of  mammalia,  is  a  name  proposed  in  1S£7  by 
Owen.  This  sub-class  is  conterminous  with  the 
01  Aer  Bimana-  it  includes  only  man,  and  fa  char- 
acterized by  the  highest  development  of  the  brain. 

ARCHER,  Branch  T„  Texan  revolutionist,  bom 
in  Virginia  in  1790,  died  in  Brazoria  county,  Tex., 
Sept.  22,  1866.    For  many  years  he  was  a  practioln^ 
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phyiioikn  In  his  native  State,  and  several  times  a 
member  of  the  legielature.  He  removed  to  Texas 
in  1S31,  became  active  in  the  movements  prelimi- 
nary to  the  revolution,  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Texan  Congress,  and  later  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  became  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentativea,  and  secretary  ol  war  from  1839  to  1W2. 
ARCHER,  John,  American  physician,  born  in 
Harford  county,  Md.,  June  6,  1741,  died  there  in 
ISIO.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1760,  and  eight 
^ears  later  received  the  first  medical  diploma 
issued  on  this  continent  from  the  Philadelphia 
medic&l  college.  He  commanded  a  military  com- 
pany daring  tne  Revolution,  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  presidential  elector  in 
1801,  and  from  1801  to  1807  a  member  of  Congress. 

ARCHER,  Stkvknson,  American  jurist,  bom  in 
Harford  county, Md.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1806,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  three  years  later. 
He  was  twice  a  member  of  Congress,  was  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  and  from  1845  until  hia  death 
was  chief  Justice.    He  died  June  5, 1848. 

ARCHER,  William,  a  South  American  states- 
man, born  in  Amelia  county,  Va.,  March  5,  17S9,  died 
there,  March  28,  1856.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
and  Mary  College  in  1806,  and  studied  law.  For 
flix  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for 
fifteen  years  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  for 
six  years  a  member  of  the  TJ.  8,  senate. 
ARCHER  FISH,  a  name  given  to  certain  small 
East  Indian  fishes,  of  the 
.  acanthopterygiouB  family 
I  of  Squamipennes,  which 
P  have  the  faculty  of  project- 
ing drops  of  water  with 
sure  aim  at  Insects,  and 
thereby  causing  them  to 
fall  in  the  water,  where 
they  are  Instantly  seised  as  prey. 


ARCHIA8  (Aulus  Lieinius),  Grecian  poet,  bom 
at  Antioch,  became  a  Roman  citiEen;  was  a  friend 
of  Cicero.    He  died  about  40  b.  c. 

ARCHIBALD,  Sir  Adavs  Geobub,  Canadian 
jurist,  bom  in  Truro,  N.  S.,  May  3,  1814.  He  waa 
educated  at  Pictou  academy,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1838.  He  was  a  member  of  Che  executive 
council  of  Sova  Scotia  from  1850  to  1863,  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council  in  1867,  was  secretary  of  state 
for  the  provinces  1867-68,  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  Manitoba  and  the  northern  territories  1870-73. 
He  was  a  judee  in  equity  in  1873,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  knighted  in  1885. 

ARCHIDAMU.S,  the  name  of  five  kingsof  Sparta 
of  the  Proclid  or  Eurypontid  line,  one  oi  whom  de* 
feated  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  in  the  ''  tearless 
battle,"  in  which  no  Spartan  Tell. 

ARUHIMAGL'8,  a  title  designating  the  chief  of 
the  Magi,  assumed  by  Darius  I  after  the  maaaacre 
of  that  body. 

ARCHniEDES,  Principle  of:  one  gf  the  most 
important  in  the  science  of  hydrostatics.  When 
bodies  lighter  than  water  are  wholly  immersed  in 
it  they  displace  an  amount  of  water  of  greater 
weight  than  their  own,  so  that,  if  tree  to  adjust 
thems«lves,  they  swim  on  the  surface,  onlv  as  much 
of  their  bulk  being  submerged  as  will  aisplace  a 

iuantity  of  water  weighing  as  much  as  themselves, 
ccordingly,  while  bodies  Heavier  than  water  dis- 
place, when  put  in  it,  their  own  bulk,  bodies  lighter 
than  water  displace,  when  allowed  to  float  on  the 
surface,  their  own  weight  of  the  fiuid.  Bodies  of  the 
same  weight  as  water  have  no  tendencv  to  rise  or 
sink  in  it,  for  the  water  displaced  by  tnem  weighs 
precisely  the  same  as  they  do. 

ARCHIMEDES,  fossil  bryozoans  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone  of 
the  Mississippi  valley. 


ABCHITECTURE,  Akkbican.  Under  the  elab- 
orate and  greatly  extended  article  in  BrJtannica, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  382-475,  will  be  found  some  account  of 
the  architecture  of  the  pre-Columbian  races  who 
inhabited  this  continent,  and  whose  only  re- 
mains at  the  present  day  consist  of  more 


cliff-dwellings  and  puebl 
Mexico  form  another  class  of  habitations  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  than  for  their 
bappy  adaptation  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  nomadic  American  Indians, 
or  Red  Men,  build  no  permanent  structures,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  tumuli  or  mounds  found 
throughout  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  were 
the  work  of  an  extinct  race — styled,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  the  Mound-builders.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  European  colonists  there  arose,  of  course, 
a  style  of  domestic  architecture  founded  on  the 
styles  common  in  the  various  mother  countries, 
modified  by  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  life 
in  an  often  rigorous  climate.  Thus  arose  the  style 
of  domestic  architecture  in  the  eastern  States 
known  as  the  Colonial — a  style  marked  by  con- 
siderations of  comfort  rather  than  by  attempts  at 
magnificence,  though  in  a  few  instances  of  the 
latter  the  architect  or  designer  Indulged  in  massive 
porticos  guarded  by  Ionic  or  Boric  or  Corinthian 
columns  of  wood.  For  the  first  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  SB  a  nation,  but  little  originality  was  shown 
by  native  architects — if  such  a  school  could  be  said 
to  exist.     Designers  were  content  to  copy  Euio- 


Sean  models,  whether  for  religious,  municipal  or 
omestic  purposes.  When  the  model  was  followed 
faithfully  the  result  was  generally  successful,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  and  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  the  Academy  of  Design  In  the 
same  city.  With  the  advent  of  the  so-called 
Renaissance  school,  with  its  Mansard  roof,  came  an 
era  of  eccentricity  run  wild,  and  our  targe  cities  are 
to-day  often  disfigured  with  structures  in  which 
all  the  various  "  styles,"  ancient  and  modern,  are 
commingled  without  regard  to  object  or  utility. 
Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  however, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  architectural  awaken- 
ing throughout  the  land.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
social  and  political  conditions  under  which  we  live 
there  is  no  call  for  structures  other  than  those 
designed  for  religious,  civic  or  domestic  uses.  The 
late  H.  H.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  may  be  said  to 
have  first  popularized  the  principles  of  a  pure 
architectural  taste  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
been  justly  said  that  to  him  we  owe  the  fact  that 
we  have  to-day  an  American  architecture,  though 
scores  of  lesser  lights  were  working  alongthe  same 
lines  whose  labors  have  since  borne  abundant  fruit. 
Richardson's  monument  is  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
and  from  its  erection,  a  few  years  ago,  dates  a  new 
era  in  the  religious  architecture  of  the  country. 
Scarcely  a  city  of  prominence  but  can  point  to  one 
or  more  churches  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit  of 
the  builder's  art.  In  our  civic  and  governmental 
buildings,  too,  we  have  oast  ofl!  the  shackles  of 


e  results  are  eminently  satisfactory.    Meantim' 
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the  jpsthetic  leaven,  spread ing  downward,  has 
tended  to  beautify  the  domestic  architecture,  at 
leaat,  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns.  In  the  West, 
no  less  than  in  the  East,  is  this  made  manliest,  and 
the  suburbs  of  the  great  centers  of  population  are 
dotted  with  examples  of  a  trained  taste  and  an  at' 
tention  to  the  demands  of  the  new  environment. 
The  amazing  growth  in  recent  years  of  building 
and  loan  associations  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
artisan  and  the  man  of  moderate  means  to  own  a 
modest  home.  Kven  in  this  direction  the  new 
school  of  architecture  has  made  itself  felt,  and  has 
given  rise  to  what  may  be  known  as  Cottage  Archi- 
tecture. As  samples  of  the  endless  variety  of 
structures  in  this  class  we  insert  a  number  of  new 
and  sugeeative  designs  prepared  and  engrared  ex- 
pressly for  the  present  volume. 

Since  the  introduction  of  passenger  elevators 
there  has  t>een  a  notable  departure  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  office  and  business  Duildinga  in  our  large 
cities.  The  following  description  of  the  new  style 
of  structure,  first  introduced  at  Chicago  and 
known  as  "The  Chicago  Construction,"  has  been 
prepared  for  Chie  volume  by  W.  L.  B.  Jeoney, 
architect. 

Chicago  CossravcTioN.— In  Chicago  the  con- 
centration of  business  within  contracted  limits 
scarce Iv  more  than  a  single  square  mile  has 
made  aesirable  a  material  increase  in  the  height 


The  soil  on  which  these  tall,  fire-proof  buildings 
rest  is  a  soft,  compressible  clay- of  great  depth, 
some  sixty  to  ninety  feet,  on  which  it  is  undesir- 
able to  place  greater  weight  than  3,000  pounds  per 
square  foot,  hence  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  building  to  the  minimum,  consistent 
with  stability.  It  is  also  essentia]  that  the  interior 
of  the  building  should  receive  the  maximum  of 
light.  To  satisfy  these  conditions  the  following 
construction  was  adopted : 

A  complete  steel  skeleton,  fire-proofed.  All 
weights  to  be  carried  on  the  columns.  The  outside 
walls  at  each  story  to  be  carried  on  lintels  be- 
tween columns.  No  weights  carried  on  the  walls, 
therefore  they  are  made  no  thicker  than  necessary 
to  give  the  desired  reveals  and  cover  the  window 
boxes. 

This  construction  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Home  Insurance  Building,  Chicago's  first  tall, 
hi^hl^-finished  and  thoroughly  complete  office 
building,  ten  stories  high,  erected  ISS4  to  1886. 
Since  then  the  method,  improved  and  enlarged 
upon,  has  passed  into  general  use  in  Chicago  for 
this  class  of  structures. 

The  annexed  figure.  No.  1.  represents  the  lower 
stories  and  foundations  of  three  columns  of  the 
Fair  Building,  Dearborn,  Adams  and  State  streets, 
Chicago,  commenced  in  1891,  sixteen  stories  high, 
the  lower  six  stories  being  for  the  store  and  the 
upper  ten  for  offices. 

The  necessity  for  a  deep  basement  or  cellar  for 
the  large  amount  of  machinery  for  the  heating, 
electric  light ing  and  elevators,  and  for  the  storage 
of  heavy  goo&  and  for  packing  and  receiving, 
makes  the  use  of  heavv  steel  beams  in  the  founda- 
tions a  necessity,  that  fcroad  offsets  may  be  secured. 
It  is  objectionable  to  excavate  to  a  great  depth 
into  the  soft  clay,  for  to  some  extent  it  under- 
mines the  neighboring  foundation,  and  besides  this 
the  top  of  the  clay  is  dryer  and  harder  than  that 
found  Delow.  The  foundations  consist  of  a  strong 
bed  of  Portland  cement  concrete  on  which  rest 
three  layers  of  steel  rails,  on  which  is  one  layer  of 
fifteen-inch  steel  beams.  On  these  beams  repose 
the  stools  of  the  columns  in  the  center  of  gravity  of 


detail  in  annexed  figui 
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They  are  of  Z  bars  united  by  plates.  The  col- 
umns are  riveted  together,  and  to  the  beams  and 
girders  by  hot  rivets  at  the  building  as  the  work  is 
set  in  place.  All  interior  partitions  are  of  hollow, 
fire-proof  tile,  held  together  by  clamps. 

As  these  buildings,  owing  to  the  compressible 
nature  of  the  soil,  must  settle  some  two  or  three 
inches  even  with  the  light  load  of  3,000  pounds 
per  square  foot,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  settle- 
ment should  be  uniform.  To  secure  this  the  actual 
dead  loads  and  the  probable  live  loads  on  each 
footing  must  be  carefully  calculated,  and  as  the 
walls  are  very  light,  quite  as  heavy  at  the  top  as  at 
the  bottom  story,  every  opportunity  must  ne  im- 
proved to  insure  rigidity.  For  economy  and  to  se- 
cure a  more  accurate  distribution  of  loads,  a  study 
is  made  of  the  most  probable  live  loads  that  will 
occur  in  the  building.  For  example ;  In  the  office 
buildings  we  may  assume  a  live  load  of  seventy 
pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  floor  beams,  as  this 
weight  may  occur  over  the  entire  length  of  any 
beam,  but  as  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  occur 
over  every  beam  at  the  same  time,  only  90  per 
cent,  of  tne  live  load  is  used  in  calculating  the 
girders  which  carry  the  beams.  For  the  same 
reason  we  assume  that  the  upper  columns  may  be 
loaded  with  90  per  cent,  of  the  live  load,  this  per- 
centage diminishing  as  the  number  of  stories  above 
the  column  increases,  for  the  probabilities  of  all 
the  floors  being  loaded  at  the  same  time  diminishes 
with  the  number  of  the  stories.  The  same  is  true 
for  store  floors  and  for  the  columns  supporting  the 
same.  In  each  instance  all  the  full  dead  load  is 
taken,  and  such  live  load  as,  in  the  best  judgment 
of  the  architect,  after  learning  from  his  client  the 
use  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put,  will  in  all 
probability  obtain. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  by  these  careful  com- 
putations of  the  live  loads,  ascertaining  as  nearly 
as  practicable  what  will  actually  occur,  a  uniform 
settlement  will  be  assured  as  well  as  the  avoiding 
of  any  unnecessary  weight  of  metal,  the  aim  being 
to  obtain  a  uniform  strength  throughout  the  entire 
construction.  To  counteract  the  wind  pressure 
where  there  are  no  partitions,  knees  are  nveted  to 
the  columns  and  to  the  under  side  of  the  floor 
beams  or  girders  where  they  intersect  the  columns, 
much  as  in  ship-bnllding,  care  being  taken  that  all 
bending  movements  thus  produced  on  columns  and 
on  the  floor  beams  and  girders  are  provided  for. 
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Wben  the  nse  of  the  building  permits  tbe  intro- 
duction of  diagonal  bracing  to  be  tightened  by 
turn-bucklee,  as  in  bridge-work,  between  columns 
from,  floor  to  floor,  a  Bvstem  of  ttieae  cross-rods  can 

be  adTantageousl;  suostituted  for  the  knees. 

In  these  buildings  the  aaine  engineering  ability 
and  the  same  careful  and  intelligent  inspection 
and  superintendence  are  required  as  in  a  railroad 
bridge  of  the  first  order. 

AHCHITRAVE :  in  architecture,  the  lowest  part 
of  the  entablature,  or  that  which  rests  immediately 
upon  the  columns. 

ARCHIVOLT,  the  ornamental  band  or  molding 
which  runs  round  the  lower  part  of  the  voussoirs  of 

ARCHPRIE8T,  the  title  given  to  the  superiors 
who  were  appointed  by  the  nope  to  govern  the  secu- 
lar priests  sent  into  England  from  the  foreign  semi- 
naries durine  the  period  1598-1621,  This  govern- 
ment gave  tne  control  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  opposed  by  a  part  of  the 
(jiurch  who  wished  for  the  ordinary  government  of 
bishops.  The  first  archpriest  appointed  was  George 
Blaokwell  (1598).  He  was  deprived  of  his  office  in 
1608  for  taking,  and  persuading  others  to  take,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  had  been  condemned  by 
Urban  V.  The  second  archpriest,  George  Birket,  was 
appointed  in  1608.  and  died  in  1814.  The  third  and 
last  to  hold  theofflcewasDr.  William  Harrison,  who 
ruled  the  clergy  in  this  capacity  till  his  death,  in  1621. 

ARCH,  Thiompral,  a  structure  erected  in  a  con- 
spicuous and  suitahle  position  in  honor  of  a  vic- 
torious general.  The  original  triumphal  arch  was 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  at  Rome.  Under  the  em' 
perors  these  structures  became  numerous  and  mag- 
nificent, and  were  decorated  with  bass-reliefa  and 
inscriptions.  Three  of  what  were  properly  tri- 
umphal arches  still  remain  in  Rome — tnoseof  Titus, 
Beptimius.  fieverua  and  Gonstanttne.  The  Arcb  of 
TituB  was  erected  after  his  death  by  "the  Senate 
and  people  of  Rome,"  to  commemorate  his  conquest 
ofJudea.  It  is  of  especial  interest,  because  of  its 
bistoric  bass-reliefs.  These  represent  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  other  sacred  utensils  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple,  as  they  were  carried  by  the  captors  In 
triumph  into  Rome. 

ARCIMBOLDI, 'GiANNANQBLO,  an  Italian  arch- 
bishop who  was  admitted  to  the  college  of  noble 
jurisconsults  in  Milan  about  1508.  Hewasemployed 
by  Pope  Leo  X  on  a  mission  to  Germany.  After- 
ward, on  going  to  Denmark,  he  was  employed  by 
King  Christian  II  to  assist  in  his  political  schemes. 
He  endeavored  to  undermine  the  power  of  Sten 
Sture  and  to  secure  the  reinstatement  of  Arch- 
biabop  Gustav  Trotle,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Bture ;  but  being  won  by  the  latter  to  take  sides 
against  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  int«  Ger- 
many, whence  he  returned  to  Italy.  In  1623  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Novara,  and  in  1550  archbishop  of 
MUan.  He  died  at  Milan,  Aprils,  1556.  He  be- 
longed to  a  distinguished  family,  other  members  of 
which  held  prominent  positions  in  Church  and 
State. 

ABCOLA,  a  village  of  Italy,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Alpene  and  Adige,  noted  as  the  scene  of  Na- 

J>leon's  great  victory  over  the  Austriaos  under 
IvinzjjNov.  17,  1796. 

ARCTIC  means,  properly,  lyingnear  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Bear,  and  hence  N.  The  Arctic  Circle 
is  a  circle  drawn  round  the  north  pole,  at  a  distance 
from  it  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or23j^° 
Tbe  corresponding  circle  round  the  south  pole  is 
the  Antarctic  Circle.  Within  each  of  these  circles 
there  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun  does  not 
get,  and  another  when  he  is  never  seen,  these 
periods  being  longer  near  the  pole. 


ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS.  Und'sr  Polab  Rb- 
GioN-B,  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX,  pp  316-30,  and  in  the 
articles  there  referred  to,  the  history  of  Arctic  re- 
search is  brought  down  to  the  rescue  of  the  seven 
survivors  of  the  Greely  expedition.  This  occurred 
at  9  p.  M.,  June  22,  ISfti,  five  miles  from  Cape  Babine. 
Lieutenant  Greely,  Sergeants  Ellison  Brain ard, 
Fredericks  and  l^ona.  Hospital- Steward  Beiberbech, 
and  Private  Connell,  were  found  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  All  of  their  companions,  except  one,  who 
was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  procure  food,  had 
died  of  starvation ;  and  had  the  relief  party  lieen  a 
few  hours  later,  not  one  of  tbe  twenty-five  compos- 
ing the  expedition  would  have  been  found  alive. 
Twelve  bodies  of  the  dead  were  brought  home. 
Sergeant  Ellison,  who  had  lost  both  hands  and  feet 
by  frost  bite,  died  July  6.  The  relief  squadron 
reached  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  Ist,  where  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy  and  several  men-of-war  were 
in  waiting  to  greet  the  survivors.  A  grand 
land  demonstration  took  place  in  honor  o( 
the  rescue ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  taken 
to  Governor's  Island,  Sew  York  harlxir,  where,  after 
affecting  ceremonies,  the  relatives  and  friends  took 
posaesBion  of  them  for  burial.  The  Alert  was  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain,  with  the  thanks  of  the 
United  States,  in  18S6.  In  the  same  year  Com- 
mander  Schley  published  hi&  Itescne  of  Greely.  In 
1886  Captain  Greely  published  his  Three  Yeurt  of 
Arctic  Service.  In  1887newas  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  and  appointed  chief  of  the  signal-service 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  an  overland  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  regions  was  undertaken  by  Col,  William 
H.  Gilder,  of  New  York.  Col.  Gilder,  as  second  in 
command  of  the  Schwatka  expedition,  had  already 
made  the  longest  sledge  journey  ever  accomplished 
(8,261  miles),  and  had  told  the  story  of  the  ride  in 
Schwatka'i  Search.  He  had  been  with  the  Rmlgert 
when  she  was  burned  in  her  winter-quarters,  and 
had  performed  a  mid-winter  journey  across  Siberia 
to  telegraph  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  toe  Navy,  continuing  then  the  search  on 
the  I«na  delta.  His  ice-pack  and  Tundra  was  re- 
published in  French  under  the  title  L'exptdition  du 
Rodger»  d  la  RechercTit  de  la  Jeannette.  Sanguine  ot 
the  success  of  his  new  enterprise,  he  left  Winni- 
peg Oct.  2,  1866,  intending  to  go  northward  from 
York  Factory,  and  hoping,  by  traveling  with 
sledges,  dogs,  and  Esquimau  attendants  from  Wager 
River,  to  reach  Fury-and-Hecla  Straight  in  the 
spring  and  Lancaster  Sound  by  the  following  au- 
tumn, and  to  accompUsh  the  whole  journey  in  three 
or  four  years.     The  trip,  however,  as  mapped  out, 

f  roved  impracticable,  and  Col.  Gilder  returned  in 
larch,  1887. 

In  1889  Captain  Johannesen  reported  having 
found  an  island  in  lat.  80°  10'  N.,  Ion.  32°  3'  E.  He 
named  it  New  Island,  and  described  it  as  a  table- 
land 2,100  feet  high.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  White  or  Hvida  Island,  previously  seen  by  Cap- 
tains Kjeldsen  and  Soreiisen.  This  discovery  shows 
the  existence  of  an  archipelago  extending  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Franz- Josef  Land — «'hlcb,  by  pre- 
venting the  drift  of  the  polar  ice  into  Barents  8ea, 
must  be  considered  as  materially  affecting  the  cli- 
mate of  the  north  of  Europe. 

Other  important  scientific  results  of  the  most  re- 
cent explorations  maybe  thus  summed  up:  The 
highest  latitude  attained  by  man  is  83°  24'.  The 
northernmost  land  yet  seen.  Cape  Robert  Lincoln, 
is  a  bold  promontory  fifteen  miles  farther  north. 
The  loftiest  peak  in  North  America,  20,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  Mount  Wrangel.  'The  tides  at 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  come/rom  the  north;  at  Mehille  ■ 
Bay  and  Cape  Sabine,  from  the  south.    The  flood-** 
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tide-water  st  Dieoovery  Harbor  Is  loamwr  than  that 
of  the  ebb.  The  needle,  in  the  bigheet  latitude,  is 
conatantty  in  a  tremor ;  but  becomes  quiet  during 
severe  storms. 

In  the  beginninK  of  1891,  a  ^lan  for  reaching  the 
north  pole  Dj  balloon  was  rejected  by  the  French 
Society  of  Aerial  Navigation.  The  president,  M. 
Hage,  editor  o(  "  Cosmos,"  said  that,  as  all  our  in- 
formation about  the  prevBiiing  winds  in  the  polar 
regions  indicates  that  each  extremity  of  the  earth's 
axis  is  a  region  ot  circular  wind  currents,  there  is 
little  prospect  that  the  wind  would  carry  balloon 
travelers  to  their  destination;  that,  as,  even  in 
summer,  a  very  low  temperature  prevails,  heavy 
falls  of  snow  are  frequent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve a  balloon  could  remain  in  mid-air  while  heavily 
weighted  with  snow;  that  frost  upon  the  ropes  and 
other  parts  of  the  rigging  would  make  the  manage- 
ment of  the  balloon  extremely  diflicult,  if  not  im- 
Sosaible ;  that  the  land  or  water  surface  would  for 
ays  at  a  time  be  obscured  by  heavy  mistB,  the 
compass  would  be  useless,  and  the  voyagers  would 
have  to  try  to  direct  their  movements  by  the  stars, 
an  art  in  which  balloon  travelers  are  not  proficient. 
Messrs.  Hermite  and  Besan^on,  however,  the  pro- 

I'ectors  of  the  voyage,  intend  to  launch  pilot  bal- 
oona  from  Spitzbergen  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing aU  they  can  at  that  point  of  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  If  the  result  of  these 
experiments  is  favorable,  thev  will  return  to 
France  and  prepare  to  make  tneir  polar  voyage 
In  1892. 

Proposed  Eifgditions.  On  the  first  of  Jane, 
1891,  an  expedition  will  leave  Copenhagen  to 
make  an  exploration  of  the  unknown  east  coast  of 
Greenland  between  the  66th  and  73rd  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  The  party  will  be  under  the  com- 
mand  ot  Lieutenant  Ryder,  ot  the  Danish  navy, 
who  will  have  with  him  two  naval  olBcers,  four 
sailors,  a  scientific  observer  and  probably  two 
Greenlandera  from  the  west  coast.  Lieutenant 
Ryder  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  survey- 
ing and  mapping  the  serrated  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  is  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  When  completed,  the  entire  outline 
of  Greenland  will  be  charted  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  portion  bounding  Melville  Bay,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  portion  comprised 
between  Lookwood  farthest  north,  on  the  west,  and 
Cape  Bismarck,  Koldewey's  highest  point,  on  the 
ea«t  coast.  In  the  spring  of  1892  Dr.  Fritfajof 
Nansen,  who  in  1888  was  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
transit  of  Greenland,  will  attempt  to  reach  the 
northern  axis  of  the  earth  by  drifting  there  in  a 
ship  especially  constructed  for  that  purpose.  He 
expects  to  pass  Bering  Strait  in  June,  and,  keeping 
in  the  open  water  between  the  northern  coast  ot 
Asia  ana  the  ice  cape,  reach  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  about  the  latter  part  of 
August,  He  will  then  enter  the  ice  and  aUow  hia 
vessel  to  drift  with  the  ice.  It  is  his  belief,  and  the 
Meteorological  Society  of  Christiana  concur  therein, 
that  the  current  will  car^  him  to  the  northwest 
and  north  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  that  the  drift 
will  conduct  him  southward,  after  crossing  the  pole, 
delivering  him  into  the  open  water  somewhere  be- 
tween Spitsbergen  and  Greenland  about:  the  80th 
paraUel  of  latitude.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Jeannelte,  except  that  while  the 
latter  vessel  entered  the  ice  nearly  north  of  Bering 
Strait  and  in  two  years  drifted  to  a  point  east  ol 
the  New  Siberian  Islands,  Nansen  will  commence 
Ms  drift  about  where  that  of  the  Jeannttle  ended. 
The  plan  is  a  good  one  and  well  worth  trying.  The 
•expenses  of  the  expedition  will  be  borne  Dy  the 

'edish  government  and  Mr.  Gamel.    It  was  the 


latter,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  fitted  out   Dr. 
Nansen's  trans-Greenland  expedition. 

Baron  Nordenakjold  proposei  an  exploration  of 
the  South  Polar  regions  upon  a  more  formidable 


1892  or  1893.  Baron  Oscar  Dickson,  the  most  gener- 
ous patron  of  Arctic  exploration  of  the  day,  has 
contributed  (26,000  toward  thia  expedition.  Aus- 
tralia will  contribute  a  like  amount,  and  the  total 
Bum  will  be  increased  by  subscriptions  of  Baron 
Nordenskj old's  personal  friends  in  Germany  and 
America.  Baron  Nordenakjold  will  have  a  steamer 
of  about  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  Vtga,  and 
thinks  that  with  the  aid  of  steam  he  will  be  able  to 
reach  a  point  far  beyond  that  attained  by  any  of 
the  previous  expeditions,  which  were  all  made  in 
sailing  vessels  except  the  cruiser  ChaUevger,  whose 
commander  had  been  instructed  not  to  push  his 
unsheathed  ship  into  dangerous  ice.  After  pene- 
trating as  far  as  possible  with  his  vessel  it  is  Baron 
Nordenskj  old's  intention  to  land  a  party  on  the  ice 
cape  and  push  his  explorations  as  far  as  possible 
toward  the  southern  axis  of  the  earth.  So  little  is 
now  known  regarding  the  territory  contained  in  the 
South  Polar  basin  that  great  interest  is  felt  In  the 
result  of  Baron  Nordenskjold's  labors. 

It  is  proposed  to  send  a  corps  of  trained  observers, 
in  the  summer  of  1891  or  1892,  to  make  magnetic  and 
other  observations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  mag- 
netic pole.  This  expedition  will  also  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  relocating  the  pole  of  dip  90,°  and 
ascertaining  beyond  doubt  whether  that  point  is  a 
fixed  or  movable  one,  and  if  in  motion  the  direction 
and  rate  of  change.  The  observers  will  be  selected 
from  the  naval  onicera  detailed  for  duty  in  the  V.  8. 
coast  and  geodetic  survey,  and  the  scheme  of  work 


I'ill  be  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
There  ia  probably  no  work  of  exploration  to  be  done 


to-day  that  equals  in  interest  that  proposed  by  this 
expedition.  In  1831  the  magnetic  pole  was  located 
by  Sir  James  Ross  at  Cane  Adelaide,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Boothia  Felix,  ana  a  little  north  of  the  70th 
parallel  of  latitude.  Since  then  thia  point  haa  been 
most  unaccountably  neglected  notwitn standing  the 
admitted  necessity  of  a  more  accurate  determin- 
ation with  the  perfected  inatrumenta  of  to-day,  and 
in  the  light  of  our  increased  knowledge  of  terres- 
trial masnetism.  The  expedition  will  be  in  charge 
of  ^'.  BL  Gilder,  whose  previous  journey  to  the 
same  point  has  given  bim  experience  that  should 
enable  him  to  secure  the  eatety  and  comfort  of  the 
party  in  the  field. 

ARCTIC  HIGHLANDS,  a  name  Bometimea  ap- 
plied, though  not  very  appropriately,  to  that  portion 
of  the  American  continent  wnich  lies  between  Hud- 
son Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackencie,  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  overland  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  exploration  of  the  northwest 
passage,  from  Hearne's  discovery  of  the  copper 
mine  down  to  the  recent  voyage  of  Anderson — the 
most  prominent  among  the  intermediate  laborers 
having  been  Franklin,  Richardson,  Back,  Dease, 
Simpson  and  Rae. 

ARCTURUS,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  In  the 
constellation  Bootes. 

ARCT7ATI0N,  a  method  of  propagating  plants  by 
bending  the  lower  shoots  and  covering  them  wita 
earth. 

AEGY,  Grotto  of,  a  quarry  of  Sonne  in  France 
full    of    remarkably    beautiful    stalagmites    and 

ARCUS  SENILIS,  a  not  very  well-chosen  term 


consequence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  its  marginal 
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part.  It  is  thought  by  late  obaerverg  to  indicate 
the  co-eiiBtence  ot  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
The  Areui  aenilit  usually  commencea  at, or  even  be- 
fore, the  age  of  fort;  jeare,  as  an  opaque  whitish 
crescent,  akirting  either  the  upper  or  lower  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  from  this  commencement  it 
extends  along  the  edge  till  It  finally  becomes  a 
complete  oircle,  vbich  sometimes  asBumes  a  chalky 
whiteneae  and  gives  to  the  eje  a  very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance.   See  Britannica,  \ol.  XVII,  p.  TSl. 

ARD,  or  AiRD,  a  Celtic  root,  meaning  height, 
which  appears  in  many  KeoKraphicaf  names, 
especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

ARDAHAS,  a  village  ot  Turkish  Armenia,  35 
miles  northwest  of  Kars.  It  is  in  the  territory 
ceded  in  1378  to  Russia.  On  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  the  houses  of  Ardaban  are  mainly 
constructed  under  ground.  Its  position  gives  it 
Strategic  importance. 

AHDEE,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Louth  county,  Ire- 
land, on  the  River  Dee,  twelve  miles  inland.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  corn  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.   Population,  about  2,600. 

AKDEID^,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Hei-o- 
dioitet  and  sub-order  Herodii.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sub-families — 
Ardeiiue,  the  true  heron, 
and  Bolaiirina:,  the  bit- 
terns, CancTominie,  the 
boatbills,  are  sometimes 
included,  though  usually 
considered  a  separate 
I  family.  The  Ardfidic 
'  have  a  comparatively 
^  small,  thin  body,  very 
W  long  legs  and  neck,  am- 
ple wings  and  short  tail, 
^,-.  ,  ,  naked  lores  and  insesso- 
ceii»ONHKB<*(Arde.oine(«).,iai,eet.  In  this  family 
the  peculiar'feathers  known  as  powder  down,  or 
pulvi-plumes,  are  highly  developeu.  Thereare about 
seventy-five  species,  presenting  a  wide  range  of  dif- 
ference in  stature  and  coloration,  but  compara- 
tively little  in  structure.  They  are  distributed 
over  the  globe,  inhabiting  seas,  lakes,  marshes  and 
rivers,  and  nesting  usually  in  communities  in  trees 
snd  bushes. 

ARDENNES,  an  extensive  hill  country  and  forest, 
occupying  the  southeast  corner  of  Belgium,  between 
the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse.  but  extending  also  into 
France  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  consists  of  a 
broken  mass  of  hills,  and  of  large  tracts  of  gently 
undulating  plateaus,  in  some  districts  densely  cov- 
ered with  forests,  but  for  the  most  part  heathy, 
marshy  and  barren.  The  principal  rocks  of  the  Ar- 
dennes are  clay-slate,  graywacke,  quartz  and  various 
metamorphio  rocks ;  beside  which  occur  in  various 
places  extensive  outcrops  of  crystalline  limestone. 
The  wealth  of  the  region  is  its  wood  and  its  minerals. 
EnormouB  supplies  of  coal  are  found  in  the  north ; 
iron,  lead,  antimony,  copper  and  manganese  are 
also  found.  Multitudes  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared  bere. 

The  Arduenna  Silva  of  the  Romans  extended  over 
a  still  wider  area.  Shakespeare's  Forest  of  Arden 
Is  a  district  in  Warwickshire,  eztendins  from  the 
Avon  to  near  Birmingham.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  II, 
p.  479. 

ARDITI,  Luior,  musician  and  composer,  born  in 
Piedmont,  July  22  1822,  studied  music  at  the  conser- 
vatory of  Milan.  Famous  first  as  a  violinist,  then  as 
a  conductor,  he  went  to  London  in  1867,  and  from  that 
year  till  1878  was  musical  director  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theater.  Be  has  conducted  Italian  operas  and 
concerts  in  places  as  remote  from  one  another  as 
New  York  and  Constantinople,  has  published  the 


operas /Srt^onti  (1&41}  and  £(i  .Spta  (1356)  i  and   is 

known  as  the  author  of  much  popular  music — songs, 
violin  duets,  and  waltzes,  such  as  II  Bacio. 

ARDNAMURCHAX  POINT,  the  northwest  pro- 
was  erected  there  ii 
tance  of  twenty  miles. 

ARDOYE,a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
West  Flanders,  seventeen  miles  south  of  Bruges. 
It  has  extensive  cloth-weavtng  works.  Population, 
6,082. 


of  F 

ARE,  the  unit  of  the  French  land-measure,  is  a 
square,  the  side  of  which  is  10  meters  (or  32. 80(t  feet) 
long,  and  which  therefore  contains  100  square  me- 
ters=l,076  English  square  feet. 

AREA  is  a  term  in  mathematics  meaning  quan- 
tity of  surface.  The  calculation  of  arpss,  or  men- 
suration of  surfaces,  is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects 
of  geometry.  The  measuring  unit  is  a  square 
inch,  a  square  foot,  etc.,  accoraing  to  the  unit  of 
length  ;  as  a  figure  is  thus  measured  by  finding 
an  e<^uivalent  for  its  surface  in  squares,  the  pro- 
cess IS  sometimes  called  the  quadrature  of    the 

ARECIBO  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Spanish  ^Vest  Indian  island  of  Porto  Rico,  (orty-five 
miles  west  of  San  Juan.  Population,  10,000. 

ARENA,  a  part  of  an  amphitheater  where  the 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  took  place. 
It  had  four  main  entrances,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  so  that  the  spectators  were 
perfectly  safe.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  any  building  for  exhibitions  of  bait- 
ing animals,  horsemanship,  etc.  On  the  continent 
the  name  has  beengiven  to  large  summer  theaters 
for  dramatic  performances  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
applied  also  to  any  scene  of  contest  or  display  of 
power.    Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  775. 

ARENACEOUS  ROCKS  are  rocks  composed  en- 
tirely, or  to  a  larae  extent,  of  grains  of  silex. 

ARENABIA,  the  sandwort ;  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  CaryophyUeie.  The  species  are 
numerous.  Some  of  tnem  are  arctic  and  alpine 
plants,  some  are  chiefly  found  in  sandy  soil.  If  the 
flowers  are  closely  examined,  they  are  seen  to  pos- 
sess great  beauty. 

ABENDS,  Leopold,  bom  near  Witna  in  Russia, 
Dec.  1,  1817.  He  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and 
in  1344  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  died  Deo. 
22,  1SS2.  He  wrote  dramas,  as  well  as  books  on 
popular  natural  history  and  ancient  Hebrew  music ; 
but  his  name  is  best  known  through  his  "rational 
stenography,"  first  published  fully  in  1860  in  his 
Volltidndige  Ltitfaden,  It  is  the  latest  of  the  three 
great  rival  systems  in  Germany — the  others  being 
Gabelsberger  and  Stolzehit.  It  is  perhaps  themost 
widely  used,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Spanish,  French,  Hungarian  and  Swedish  lan- 
guages. 

ARENTZEN,  Christian  August  Emil,  a  Danish 
poet,  born  Nov.  10,  1323.  His  earlier  works  con- 
sist of  two  volumes  of  poems  (1862,  1867),  and  two 
dramas  (1862-53).  Baggetifnog  Qihlfmchtieger  {&  vol- 
umes, 1870-78},  a  presentation  of  the  Danish  litera- 
ture of  this  century,  is  his  chief  work.  His  Kordisk 
Uyihologi  hA9  pAiSW  through  three  editions.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  order  of  Dannebro^  for 
(EhlenacMKger.  LiUraturhiflorink  Liyibillide  written 
tor  a  centennial  festival  in  1670.  As  a  poet  he  l>e- 
longs  to  (Ehlenschlfeger's  school. 

AREOMETER,  an  Instrument  used  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  gravity  of  fluids.  •- 
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ABESCHONG,  Jok.in  Ehkard,  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist, bom  in  Gothenborg  in  1811.  He  traveled  ex- 
tensively through  Sweden  and  Norway,  making  a 
specialty  of  the  stud;  of  the  vegetation  of  the  sea. 
He  became  professor  in  Upsala  iu  IS58.  AmoDg  his 
most  important  botanical  works  are :  Symbola  Alga- 
rum  Scand  (im») ;  Pkycem  Jtfartn«(1860);and  Corol- 
Une^,  in  Agardh'e  SpucUi,  Genera  et  Ordinet  Algarun 
(1863J. 

ARETINIAN  SYLLABLES,  the  syllables  ul,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la  used  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  for  his  system 
of  hexachords. 

ABG.EtJS,  Mount,  a  mountain  in  the  pashalic 
of  Karamania,  Asia  Minor,  about  twelve  miles  south 
of  Kaisariyeh.  It  is  the  highest  peak  in  Asia  Minor, 
having  an  elevation  of  13,100  feet. 


Himalaya  Mountains, 
where,  nowever,  it  is 
only  seen  in  the  more 
elevated  regions.   The 
horns  of  the  male  are 
nearly  four  feet  broad, 
and   14  inches    in  cir^ 
cumference    at    the 
base,  where  they  are 
>.  triangular.    The   gen- 
^'  eral    color  is   fulvous 
'  gray,  white    beneath, 
with    a    whitish   disk 
*  around  the  tail.    The 
.  -     ,     ^-      wool  is  concealed    by 
SHKEP    (Ovlfthair.     The   name  Ar- 
uivuuiDB).  gaii  ia  Mongolian.  The 

Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  or  big-horn,  is  sometimes 

called  the  ' ' " 

AEGAN 
VI,  p.  833. 

ABOAU.M,  a  village  in  Berar,  India,  between  El- 
lictapur  and  Aurungabad.  Near  it.  on  November 
28, 1803,  about  two  monthsafter  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
Wellesley  gained  another  victory  over  the  Mah- 
rattas. 

ABGEL,  or  Arohel.  a  plant  of  the  natural  order. 
Aiclepiadacex,  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  of  the 
north  of  Africa,  deserving  a  notice  because  of 
the  frequent  use  of  its  leaves  for  the  adulteration  of 

ARGEMONE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Papaeenireie,  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  juice  of 
the  plant  is  employed  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  Statesas  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia. 

ARGENS,  Je.in  Baptibtb  dk  Boybr,  marquiad', 
born  at  Ail  in  1704,  died  in  Toulon  in  1771.  Being 
disabled  by  accidents  in  military  service  and  disin- 
herited by  his  father,  he  tried  bis  fortune  In  author- 
ship, and  attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic  II,  then 
Crown-Prinoe  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  favorite  at 
the  court  when  Frederic  came  to  the  throne. 

AEGENSON,  Marb  Pierre,  Count  d'  (lfli«-1764>, 
a  celebrated  French  statesman,  who  succeeded  ^t 
de  Breteuil  as  secretary  of  state  to  the  war  minis- 
ter in  1742.  Argenson  established  the  J^cole  Mili- 
laire  in  1751,  and  by  various  measures  kept  alive 
the  military  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  patron 
of  literature.  In  1756  he  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  machinations  of  Madame  Pom- 
padour. 

ARGENT:  silver,  or  something  resembling  It.  It 
was    formerly  used   in  a  more  general 


money.    InEnslish  heraldrv  it  signifies  silver,  and 
In  engraving  shieldsitis  left  white. 
ARGENTINE,  a  variety  of  calcite,  found  in 


tallic  veins  and  primitive  rocks.  It  is  cbaraclerixed 


by  a  silvery-white  luster,  and  a  curved  or  slaty 
lamellar  structure. 

ARGENTINE  {Argentina),  a  genus  of  small  fishes 
of  the  family  Sahnotiidte.  They  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  resplendent  silvery  luster  of  tneir  sides 
and  the  abundance  of  nacre,  the  substance  used  in 
making  artificial  pearls. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  Area,  1,124,086  sqoare 
mUes.  Population  ( 18S9),  4,200,000.  Government,  a 
Republic.  Capital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres, 
witli  a  population  (census  of  July,  1890)  of  561,160. 
Capital  01  theProvince  of  Buenos  Ayres,  La  Plata. 
For  general  history  and  descriptive  characteristics, 
see  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  487. 

By  a  treat;  concluded  between  the  Ar^ntiue 
Republic  and  Chili  in  1681,  the  latter  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  former  to  all  the  country  east  of  the 
crest  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  all 
Patagonia    and    the    eastern   part   of  Tierra    del 

In  1869  there  were  about  6,000  miles  of  railways 
in  working  order,  connecting  the  principal  cities 
with  the  capital.  A  line  is  projected  tromMendoea 
to  Bahia  Blanca  to  open  up  a  direct  route  for  the 
products  of  the  upper  provinces  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Army  in  1888  consisted  of  about  7,400  men, 
in  addition  to  the  National  Guard  of  about  350,000. 
The  military  school  baa  150  cadets,  and  the  school 
for  non-commissioned  officers,  120.  Navy,  28  vessels, 
including  3  iron-clads  and  4  torpedo  launches.  The 
naval  school  haa  SO  cadets,  and  the  school  of  gun- 
ners 80.  Public  instruction  ia  much  developed; 
there  are  two  universities,  2  schools  of  engineering, 
two  colleges  of  agriculture,  27  training  coUeges,  and 
3^27  public  schools,  with  254,608  pupils  in  1688.  The 
climate  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  temperate  and 
healthy. 

Public  revenne  in  lS»-»0-Bndgct |  7*J70,I»0 

Public  expenditure.  188^*0,    do 69,We,7St 

Federal  external  debt,  Uarcti,  I8t»  (oSlclal  lUte- 

mentv... tas.M8.ns 

Impom,1888. iu.fiw.eM 

EiportB.  ISW lSa,81B.«iT 

The  area  of  land  under  coltivatfon  in  1888,  In  the 
14  provinces  and  five  national  territorieB,TBs23&6>- 
96Shectares(5,800,S95acres*)— say  9,218  square  miles. 
In  other  words,  the  figures  barely  represent  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  which  is  set 
down  at  289.420,341  hectares.  The  total  area  under 
wheat  in  1889  was  1,036,000  hectares ;  maize,  660,000 
hectares ;  flax,  140,000  hectares.  The  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  exported  in  1888  was  116,300,000. 
According  to  recent  statistics,  the  valne  of  the  har- 
vest of  1889  in  the  Republic  amounted  to  $100,266,000 
in  gold.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  is  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

By  the  Government  Budget  estimates,  the  total 
revenue  for  1891  was  fixed  at  $74,676,706  correncj, 
and  the  total  expenditure  at  160,667,644.  The  Na- 
tional debt  (external,  March  31,  1890)  was  (122,- 
283,176;  6  per  cent,  (internal)  was  ♦1,153,197,  Army, 
6,585;  national  guard,  about  360,000.  Navy,  3  iron- 
clads and  15  other  ships.  Principal  productions  in 
1889  were  312,565,919  pounds  of  wool ;  8,614^12  cwt, 
of  maize;  448,911  cwt.  of  wheat,'  as  against  8,254,160 
in  1888.  The  imports  during  the  last  twelve  months 
were  to  the  total  amount  of  (164,569,884,  vrbile  the 
exports  were  $!22jSlB,067.  The  rich  mineral  re- 
sources are  beginning  to  be  developed.  Lencth  of 
railways,  6,600  miles,  connecting  the  capital  with 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic.  Telegraphs, 
13.045  miles,  counecting  all  the  Republic  During 
1889  there  were  76724,431  letters  and  printed  mat- 
ter carried  by  the  Post  Office.  -^  . 

•AheotM.equ»l.«boM»4«!i«."^V  LiOOglC 
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'bill  authorising  the  iaaae  of 
(wiWliWJ  ill  notes  for  tbe  payment  of  the 
Wnlw'.^wly  12tlj),  the  situation  being  extremely 
ntune^tboiLgh  gen«r&I  satisfaction  was  expressed 
K  the  ieteat  of  the  party  advocating  unlimited 
enmnn  emiasions.  Kumors  gained  circulation 
ISDdilMtn  impendinK  revolution,  causing  general 
puic  and  alarm,  ivhicii  were  followed  by  the  arrest 
at  MvenLl  important  miiitarr  officers  tor  alleged 
eompliut]  in  the  plot.  On  July  26th  the  revolu- 
tion Drake  oat  &t  Buenos  Ayres,  the  artillery,  joined 
bTcinliaoB,  taking  tbe  first  step,  and  firing  upon 
tbe  police,  great  loss  of  life  bein^  caused  on  both 
tides.  Figbting  continued  during  the  day  and 
throughout  the  two  following  days,  in  spite  of  ru- 
mors oonataTttly  issued  of  agreements  arrived  at. 
The  troops,  almost  to  a  man,  took  the  side  of  the 
insurgents,  as  did  most  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  naval  sqaadron,  the  Government  House  and 
other  public  baildings  being  shelled  from  the  sea 
by  some  of  the  latter.  President  Juarez  Celman, 
■^iost  whont  the  anger  of  the  pogulace  was  chiefly 
directed,  was  called  upon  to  resign,  but  declined  to 
doflOideclaring  that  what  had  occurred  had  no  polit- 
ical significance,  but  was  merely  a  military  mutiny. 
0Dthe2dtb  firing  ceased,  and  peace  was  restored, 
a  general  amnesty  being  proclaimed.    During  the 

Silting  about  1,000  were  killed  and over5,00Dwound- 
.  ^(eanwhile,  financial  chaos  and  anarchy  reigned 
throughout  the  country.  A  bill  postponing  the  pay- 
mpni  of  bills  for  one  month  was  passed  by  both 
ebambera,  but  awaited  the  President's  signature  to 
become  a  law ;  while  the  notaries  refusea  to  protect 
bills,giTing  as  an  excuse  the  state  of  siege  existing. 
Great  pressure  continued  to  be  applied  to  induce 
Dr.  Celman  to  resign,  but  for  a  time  with  no  effect. 
Maior  Palma,  an  officer  whom  President  Celman 
had  denounced  u  a  member  of  the  military  con- 

Kiraey,  dying  suddenly,  it  was  confidently  affirmed 
at  he  had  been  poisoned.  On  August  3rd  it  be- 
came known  that  General  Roca  and  Br.  Pellegrini, 
having  been  nnable  to  compel  President  Celman  to 
reeien  by  any  other  means,  nad  themselves  handed 
in  their  resignations.  This,  together  with  the  resig- 
nation of  two  ministers,  8eflores  Suenx  Pefia  and 
Gareia,  and  the  refuse'  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  take  office  unless  he  resigned,  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  on  the  6th  Dr.  Celman  resisned  the 
preaidency,  declaring,  however,  that  he  did  so  only 
upon  tbe  understanuing  that  Dr.  Pellegrini  and 
General  Roca  resigned  also.  This  the  latter,  re- 
fusing to  identify  tbemselves  with  the  President. 
Celman,  declined  to  do;  and  the  Chambers  having 
decided,  if  his  resignation  was  not  received  within 
two  hoars,  to  dismiss  him.  President  Celman  finally 

iielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  and  resigned 
is  office,  his  resignation  being  accepted  by  the 
Chambers  by  61  votes  to  22.  As  Vice-President 
Dr.  Pellegrini  thereupon  became  President  (Aug. 
0tb),  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  until  the 
completion  of  the  term  for  which  Dr.  Celman  bad 
been  elected.  This  date  will  be  Oct.  12,  lg»2.  A 
new  ministrr  was  formed,  with  Seflor  Lopes  as 
minister  of  finance  and  General  Roca  as  minister 
of  the  interior,  extraordinary  enthusiasm  being 
manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  above 
all  in  Bnenos  Ayres,  at  the  final  downfall  of  the 
apparentlv  incapable  goremment  of  Dr.  Celman. 
A.  financial  statement  issued  by  the  new  government 
showed  that  during  the  year  which  had  expired  some 
ISOOjDOOjXW  currency  bad  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  latepresident,  leaving  little  benefit  for  the 
eoantry.  Tne  new  government  announced  (Oct. 
I9tb,  1890}  that  its  first  care  would  be  to  remedy  the 
ditordmred  state  of  the  country's  finances  and  to 
"■f'"Tf)"    the    national    credit,    whatever    sacri- 


igresB  and  prom ptiv 

passed,  one  autborizine  the  issue  of  f(iO,000,000  in 
Treasury  notes  to  l>e  lent,  *2o,000,000  to  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  110,000,000  to  the  municipality  of  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  |25,OC>U/)0U  to  the  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Bank ;  and  another  providing 
for  the  sale,  wnen  it  is  prudent,  of  4>b  per  cent. 
bonds  held  as  guarantee  of  the  note  issue  of  the 
National  Bank.  Tip  to  this  writing  (Jan.  12, 18UI),  lit- 
tle of  note  has  occurred,  and  tlie  country  seems 
now  to  be  settling  down  into  poace  and  quietude 

ARGESTEUIL,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the 
western  part  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  district  of 
Terrebonne.  It  possesses  great  water-power,  and  a 
soil  for  the  most  part  fertile.  Burr  limestone  is 
found  here.     Population,  28,860, 

AEGENTEUS  CODEX,  an  old  uncial  manuscript 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  M(B60-Gothic  dialect,  written 
on  vellum;  all  the  letters  except  the  initials  are  of 
silver,  whence  its  name. 

ARGES,  a  genus  of  small  fishes,  of  the  family 
Situridir,  of  extreme  interest  on  account  of  their 
being  frequently  thrown  out  in  vast  numbers  by 
some  of  tne  South  American  volcanoes,  with  tor- 
rents of  muddy  water.  Humboldt  was  the  first  to 
describe  these  fishes,  which  he  referred  to  the  genua 
Pimelode».     Their  ability  to  endure  the  high  tem- 

Grature  of  the  water  with  which  they  are  ejected 
B  excited  much  interest. 

ARGILE  PLASTIQUE,  a  series  of  beds  at  the 
base  of  the  tertiary  system  in  Fr.ance,  resting  on  a 
conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and  angular 
chalk-flints.  They  consist  of  extensive  deposits  of 
sand  with  occasional  beds  of  plastic  clays  used  for 
pottery.  Marl  occurs  inclosing,  in  some  places, 
nuviatile  shells  that  are  not  met  with  in  the  same 
position  in  the  London  basin,  and  in  others  large 
numbers  of  a  species  of  oyster. 

ARGILLACEOUS  ROCKS,  all  rocks  composed  to 
any  extent  of  clay. 

ARGISCH,  a  village  of  the  lower  Waltachia, 
famed  for  its  church,  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesias- 
tical structures  in  the  orient.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  graceful  in  design,  and  covered  with 
arabesques.    It  was  built  in  1616. 

AKGIVEt^,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  tribes 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  all  Greeks. 

ARGO.  a  southern  constellation  to  which  Can- 
opus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  belongs. 

ARGOLIS,  the  northeast  peninsula  of  Morea, 
Greece,  lyins  between  the  bays  of  Nauplia  and 
.£gina.  It  forms  a  department  in  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Greece.  The  plain  of  Argolis,  famous 
in  ancient  times  for  breeding  horses,  is  now  made 
pestilential  by  morasses.  It  was  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Argolis  that  the 
Greeks  were  collectively  often  styled  Arglvea  by 
ancient  writers.  Argolis  was  colonized  in  very 
early  times.  Inachus  settled  here  in  1800  «nd 
DanauB  in  1500  h.  c.  Here  Felops  ruled  and  Her- 
cules was  born.  Modern  Argolis  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.    Population,  12,0(X). 

ARGONAUT,  a  genus  of  cephalapodous  molluaks 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  paper  nautilus, 
and  in  consequence  of  simillarlty  in  form  of  the 
shell  very  often  confounded  with  the  (Tenne  A'ou- 
(i2u«,  but  in  fact  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Foulpe  ((kinput). 

ARGOT,  a  peculiar  gibberish,  called  variously  in 
different  languages,  ft  is  used  for  purposes  of  con- 
cealment by  those  whose  pursuits  make  them  dread 
the  law. 
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AEGUELLES.  Auoustin-  (177ft-1844).  Spanish 
politician  oi  the  modern  liberal  school.  One  of  the 
committee  of  the  cortes  who  drew  up  the  new  con- 
Btitution,  but,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  reactionary  spirit  which  ensued  in 
1814,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  displayed 
such  dexterity  at  his  trial  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  convict  him.  At  last  Arguelles  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  confinement  in  prison  at 
Ceuta.  Fourteen  persona  were  condemned  with 
him  and  they  experienced  such  barbarous  treat- 
ment that  in  four  years'  three  died,  two  became 
mad,  and  the  rest  received  grievous  injuries.  But 
the  revolution  of  1820  restored  Arguelles  Co  freedom, 
and  h«  became  minister  of  the  interior.  During 
the  regency  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
young  Queen  Isaliella. 

ARGUMENT:  in  logic,  projjerly  the  ground  or 
premise  on  which  a  conclusion  is  rested.  Popularly 
it  is  applied  to  a  controversy. 

ARGUS,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  to  which 
the    pheasant    belongs,    re-  , 
markable    for    magnificence 
of    plumage.    The    argus    is 
ft    native    of    Sumatra    and 
other  eastern  islands,  of  the  <; 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  Siam,  - 
etc.    The  sides  of  the  head 
and    neck    are  destitute  of 
feathers ;    the    tail    consists 
of  twelve  feathers,  of  which 
the  two  middle  ones    of  the 
male    are    very   much  elon- 
gated ;  the  tail  feathers  of  the  .  I 
male    are    nearly   four   teet 
long. 

ARGYLL,     or    Abgvle, 

?z'°!4si"?:sr&pi  ■■--"  "-'"'■ 

bom  at  Ardencaple  Castle,  in  Dumbartonshire,  in 
182:j.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  published  a 
Letter  to  the  Peen.frnm  a  Peer's  Son,  written  in  the 
interestsot  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1&47,  and  became  -at  once  an  active 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  lord 
privy  seal  in  1853,  and  had  charge  of  postal  affairs 
from  1866  to  1868.    He  was  hereditary  sheriff  of  Ar- 

fyleshire,  and  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  in 
864.  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  secretary  of  state 
tor  India.  He  traveled  in  the  United  States  in  1878. 
Among  his  published  works  are :  The  Eaitem  Ques- 
tion from  the  Treaty  of  Farit  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  iind 
to  the  Second  Aff/han  War  (two  volumes,  1879);  The 
Reign  of  Law  (1868);  Primeval  Afon  (1869) ;  and  The 
Hiitoryatid.lnliijaitUeoflonalimO).  Throughout  his 
career  the  duke  has  been  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  art  and  literature,  and  has  been  a  frequent 
lecturer  on  such  topics.  On  the  return  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  power  in  1880,  the  duke  took  otAce  as 

Erivy  seal,  but  retired  in  1881,  since  which  time  he 
as  proved  a  severe  critic  of  his  former  associates. 
In  18«  he  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Georgianna 
Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
His  eldest  son,  George  Edward  Henry  Douglas 
Sutherland,  Marquis  of  Lome,  married  the  Princess 
Louise,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

ARIA  (Air):  in  music,  rythmical  song  as  distinct 
from  recitative.  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to 
ft  measured  lyrical  piece  either  for  one  or  several 
voices,  but  is  now  commonly  applied  to  a  song  in- 
troduced in  a  cantata,  oratorio,  or  opera,  and  in- 
tended for  one  voice  auppor'ed  by  instruments. 

ARIALDUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Milan,  who 
flourished  in  the  11th  century.  He  look  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  ecclesiastical  contentions  of  hia 
times,  and  advocated  strict  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 


Arialdus  was  murdered  and  his  remains  thrown  Into 
Lake  Maggiore,  June  28, 1066.    He  was  afterwards 


ARICHAREE8,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of 
the  Pawnee  family ;  originally  located  in  the  valley 
of  the  Platte  River,  but  now  on  the  Upper  Miasouri, 
They  were  formerly  a  warlike  race,  but  have  be- 
come active  agriculturalists  and  firm  friends  and 
allies  of  the  whites.  See  Indians,  Amehicax, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  822-833.  See  also  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

ARICHAT,  a  seaport  of  Cape  Breton  Island  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  harbor  for  the 
largest  vessels.  The  town  has  1,000  inhabitants, 
largely  engaged  in  fishing,  and  at  the  head  of  its 
harbor  a  lead  mine  is  now  opened. 

ARICIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Lattum,  near  the  site 
of  modern  La  Riccia  and  the  lovely  Lago  dl  Nemi. 
It  contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana. 

ARIEL,  a  spirit  of  the  air  in  Shakespeare's 
TeinptM;  a  water  spirit  among  modern  Jewsj  a 
name  applied  to  Jerusalem. 

ARIEL  GAZELLE,  the  Gatela  dama,  or  "Arabian 
gazelle  "  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  a  beautiful,  small 
antelope 'of  a  dark-fawn  color,  much  prized  for  the 
quality  of  its  skin  and  for  the  delicacy  of  ita  flesh; 
also  as  a  domestic  pet,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 

ARIES,  tlie  ram ;  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
including  the  first  30°  of  the  ecliptic  measured  from 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  vernal  equinox  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  position  amone  the  fixed  stara 
in  consequence  of  the  precession  oT  the  eauinoxea, 
moving  west  at  the  rate  of  50"  '2  annually-  It  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  sign  Aries  no 
lon^r  corresponds  with  the  constellation  Aries, 
which  was  the  case  about  2,000  years  ago,  when  the 


passed.  The  present  sign  Aries  Is  in  the  constella- 
tion Pisces  about  30°  west  of  the  original  sign ;  and 
although  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox  willalwaya 
be  at  tne  first  point  of  Aries,  yet  nearly  24,000  yeara 
will  elapse  before  that  point  will  again  coinctdo 
with  the  beginning  of  the  constellation  Aries. 

ARIL:  a  peculiar  covering  of  the  seed  in  some 
plants  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  funiculus,  or 
of  the  placenta  itself.  This  expansion  takes  place 
after  fertilization,  and  sometimes  invests  the  seed* 
entirely,  sometimes  only  partially.  In  the  nutmeg 
the  aril  forms  what  is  called  mace. 

AKIMASPI,  a  fabulous  people  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  inhabit  the  most  northern  regicoi 
of  the  world,  near  the  Rhipei  Montes,  wniob 
Ptolemji  places  on  the  site  oi  the  modern  Ural 
Mountains,  They  are  described  by  Herodotua,  ia 
the  fourth  book  of  his  history,  as  one-eyed  and 
fierce,  en^a^ed  In  perpetual  conflict  with  the  neigh- 
boring grimns  for  the  gold  hoarded  by  them. 

ARliOS.  a  river  of  Brazil  which,  after  a  north- 
west  course  of  700  miles,  enters  the  Tapajos,  itself 
an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

ARISTA,  Mabiano  (1802-1866),a  Mexican  general, 
born  in  the  State  of  San  Luia  Potosi,  July  26, 1802. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  successive  wars 
that  established  first  the  independence  of  Mexico 
and  later  the  republican  form  of  government.  In 
the  war  with  the  United  States  he  commanded  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  at  the  close 
became  minister  of  war.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
president  of  Mexico,  but  resigned  his  position  three 
years  later,  and  wag  baniaheS  soon  afterward.  He 
died  on  board  the  English  steamer  Tagve,  goinj; 
from  Lisbon  to  France,  Aug.  7. 1865. 

ARISTOCRACY:  etymologicaUy.  the  power  of 
the  best,  noblest,  or  most  worthy ;  and  in  the  seustt 
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irMcb  it  origin&U;  bore  ariBtoorac;  bad  reference 
to  a  form  of  governinent  in  which  the  sovereignty 
wai  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  state,  exduBive  altogether  of  the  slave 
population,  which  generally  existed  in  antiquity. 
It  ie  is  this  sense  also  that  we  use  it  when  we 
speak  of  the  Italian  States  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
ftristooracies. 

ARI8T0L0CHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ari»tolochiacex.  It  contains  upward  of  130 
known  species,  ohiefly  natives  of  warm  climates, 
being  particularly  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  South  America. 

ARISTOTLE'S  LANTEBN,  the  five-toothed  masti- 
cating apparatus  found  round  the  beginning  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  some  sea-urchins.  The  struct- 
ure owes  its  name  to  its  discoverer  and  its  general 

AEITHMETICAL  MEAN,  the  number  that  lies 
equally  distant  between  two  others.  Thus  the 
ftrithmetlcal  mean  between  11  and  17  is  14,  which 
is  found  by  taking  half  their  sum. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION,  a  progres- 
sion in  which  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by 
equal  differences,  aa  7,10, 13, 16, 10,  22;  or  12, 10>^, 
«,  7%,  8. 

ARITHMETICAL  SIGNS,  arbitrary  marks  or 
symbols  used  to  denote  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed on  numbers,  or  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween them. 

ARIZONA  TERRITORY.  Area,  113,020 -square 
miles.  Population  (1890),  59,620.  Capita!,  Phojnix. 
Arizona,  so  called  from  the  arid  "sand  hills"  which 
characterize  the  face  of  its  plains,  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Aitecs  or  Toltecs,  relics  of  whose 
rema{kable  civilisation  exist  in  the  ruins  of  walled 
towns  and  enormous  communal  houses  built  o( 
atone  or  sun-dried  brick.  These  aborigines  had 
been  partly  dispossessed  by  invading  tribes  from 
the  north,  when  the  Spaniards,  about  1580,  estab- 
lished a  military  post  at  Tucson.  Other  settle- 
ments soon  followed,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
aeventeenth  century  the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
and  its  affluents  were  teeming  with  a  busy  mining 
and  agricultural  population,  and  the  Colorado 
valley  was  the  seat  of  suooesstul  Jesuit  missionary 
enterprise  and  Spanish  industry.  Against  the 
cruelty  of  the  whites,  however,  the  Indians  re- 
volted, and  the  settlers  fell  beneath  the  tomahawk 
of  the  Apaches  and  their  allies.  The  remams  of 
this  second  civilization  are  seen  in  the  ruined 
cathedrals  and  cities  of  the  Colorado  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  later  history  of  Arizona,  to  1863,  is 
connected  with  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  of  the  present  territory  belonged  to  the  first 
Mexican  cession,  1848,  to  the  United  States.  The 
remainder,  lying  south  of  the  Gila  river,  was  a  part 
of  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  1853.  Arizona  became 
a  territory^  in  1S63.  Its  growth  and  prosperity 
have,  until  recently  been  much  hindered  by  the 
warlike  attitude  of  the  Indians  ;  but  a  joint  mili- 
taiT  movement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  has  resulted  in  a  peace  which  will 
probably  be  permanent. 

The  surface  of  Arizona  is  composed  of  broad 
plateaus  averaging  in  elevation  ^om  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  the  south  to  nearly  eight  thousand 
feet  in  the  north.  These  are  crossed  by  lofty 
raises,  whose  peaks  tower  to  a  height  of  14,000  feet, 
ana  are  rent  by  rivers  whose  beds  are  in  some 
cases  6,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The  principal 
ranges  are  the  Zufii,  Mogollon,  Santa  Catarina, 
Pinaleno,  Dragon,  Santa  Ana,  Black,  Gerbat,  Gila, 
Black  Mesa,  Northside,  and  San  Francisco.  From 
the  tatter,  in  the  center  of  the  territory,  immense 
lava-bede  trend  northward  to  the  Colorado  Chi- 


quito.  Above  the  plat«aus  rise  extensive  table- 
lands whose  perpendicular  sides  are  often  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  hish.  The  Colorado,  river, 
entering  Arizona  across  the  middle  of  its  northern 

boundary,  runs  for  more  than  300  miles,  with  an 
average  fall  of  nearly  ten  feet  to  a  mile,  through 
the  Grand  CaSon,  a  profound  chasm  whose  verticle 
walls,  3,000  to  6,000  feet  high,  are  sections  of  almost 
horizontal  strata  repreaanting,  with  those  of  the 
smaller  cai^ons  of  the  tributary  Little  Colorado, 
San  Juan,  Salt,  Zufii  and  Upper  Gila,  all  the  geo- 
logical formations  in  regular  order  to  a  depth  of 
25.000  feet.  From  the  Grand  CaJlon  the  Colorado, 
which  drains  the  whole  of  Arizona,  runs  southward 
along  its  western  boundary,  and  on  to  the  Gulf  of 
California— being  navigable  tor  about  BOO  miles. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  platinum,  iron, 
coal,  nickel,  lead,    tin,  sulphur,    salt,    load-stone, 

eypsumj  chalcedony,  opals,  sapphires, garnets,  lead, 
orax,  and  other  valuable  minerals  are  found  in 
abundance.  The  gold  and  silver  mines,  some  of 
which  have  been  profitably  worked  for  centuries, 
constitute  as  yet  the  principal  wealth  of  the  terri* 
tory ;  but  the  construction  of  railroads  Is  now 
effecting  a  more  rapid  development  of  its  other 
vast  mineral  resources. 

The  rainfall  of  Arizona  is  very  scanty;  the  air, 
hot  and  dry,  though  healthy  and  invigorating.  la 
not  conducive  to  tTie  fertility  of  the  soiL  Irriga- 
tion, however,  has  been  extensively  introduced, 
especially  along  the  Gila  bottom  lands;  and  laren 
crops  of  barley  and  other  cereals  are  the  result. 
Root^Kjrops,  semi-tropical  fruits  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers and  shrulw  are  produced  in  abundance  under 
the  same  artificial  influence.  Spruce  and  piun 
forests  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but  the  trees 
are  often  killed  by  drought,  and  wood  is  very 
scarce.  Pasturage  is  good,  and  a  great  many 
sheep  are  kept  upon  the  grazing-lands  in  the  cen- 
tral and  nortneastern  parts  of  the  territory. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a 
territorial  board  of  education  composed  of  the 
governor,  secretary  and  treasurer,  assisted  by 
county  superintendents  of  schools.  Mission  schools 
have  been  established  among  the  Indians.  The 
Apaches  and  other  savage  trilwB  have  been  broken 
up  and  placed  upon  reservations.  The  village 
Indians,  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  are  nominally 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  cities 
and  towns  are  Tucson,  the  metropolis;  Phcenix, 
the  capital;  Prescott,  the  former  capital;  Yuma, 
a  river-post  on  the  Colorado;  Tombstone,  Globe. 
Florence,  Mineral  Park  and  St,  John. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  tribal  Indians,  was, 
in  1870,9,858;  in  1880,40,440;  in  1890,59,620. 

Governors    op   Arizona  :      John   A.  Gurley,  ap- 

Sainted  1863 ;  John  A.  Goodwin,  1863-66 ;  Richard 
.  McCormack,  1865-69;  A.  P.  K.  SalTord,  1869-77; 
John  R.  Hoyt,  1877-78,  John  C.  Fremont,  1878-82; 
Frederick  Tritle,  1883-85:  C.  Meyer Gulick.  1886-88. 

ARKADELPHIA,  a  thriving  town  of  Arkansas, 
the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School.  It  was  the 
scene  of  an  engagement  in  which  the  Confederates 
were  defeated  by  the  Union  troops  under  Captain 
Brown,  Feb.  15,  1863. 

ARKANSAS,  Stateof.  Area.  53,850  square  miles. 
Population  (1890),  1,128,178.  Capital,  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas  is  so  called  from  the  important  navigable 
river  which  bisects  it  diagonally  from  northwest  to 
southeast.  The  name  is  often  pronounced  as 
spelled,  hut  the  legislature  and  people  of  the  State 
sanction  only  the  pronunciation  Ar'taniinv. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  French, 
near  St.  Francis  River,  in  1670.  The  territory  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  the  State  was  a  part  of  the 
I.«uisiana  purchase  of  1803.    It  was  included  in 
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i  Oompromifle.  Indian  Territory  was  allotted 
to  the  Indians,  and  Arkansas  was  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1836.  The  decade  preceding  the  war  wit- 
nessed a  large  influx  of  settlers  from  tbe  Houthern 
States.  In  1881,  a  convention  met  at  Little  Rock 
and  declared  for  secession.  Arkansas  suffered 
much  from  the  presence  oE  both  armies.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  important  miHtary  movements, 
including  the  battles  of  Pea  Kidge,  Prairie  Grove, 
Arkansas  Post  and  Helena;  and  after  the  war,  it 
remained  under  military  control  until  1868.  In 
this  year  it  was  readmitted  to' representation  in 
Congress,  upon  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  revised  in  1874. 

The  surface  of  Arkansas  slopes  in  the  genera! 
southeasterly  direction  of  the  Arkansas  River,  from 
the  rich,  mineral  yielding  mountains  in  the  north- 
west to  the  Mississippi  on  the  eastern  border, 
where  the  land  is  low,  marshy,  and  subject  to  fre- 


gradually  from  the  great  river  levels  to  the  central 
rolling  prairies  and  the  foot-hills  which  lead  up  to 
the  Oxark,  Boston  and  Ouachita  mountain  regions 
of  the  west,  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Arkan- 
sas, other  rivers  and  their  affluents,  notably  the  Bt. 
Francis,  White,  Red.  Black  and  Ouachita,  afford  an 
extensive  system  of  internal  uaTigation. 

Heavy  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  maple,  black  wal- 
nut, red  elm,  sweet  and  black  gum,  tupelo,  blue 
and  white  asb,  elm,  yellow  poplar,  iron-wood,  horn- 
beam, beech,  cedar, 'Bvcamore,  pecan,  ])ersimmon, 
sassafras,  button-wooa,  pine,  locust,  wild  cherry, 
cotton-wood  and  cypress,  cover  large  tracts  of  the 
fertile  mountain  slopes  and  river  vaUeys. 

Rich  deposits  of  minerals,  including  gold,  zinc, 
copper,  argentiferous  galena,  lignite,  iron,  mangan- 
ese, kaolin,  salt  and  mineral  paints,  are  found  in 
the  mountains.  Various  iron  ores  and  many 
varieties  of  coal  occur.  The  Ouachita  valley  pro- 
duces  the  best  oil  stone  in  the  world,  and  is  also 
famous  for  its  i^iedical  hot  mineral  springs. 

The  forests  abound  in  wild  game  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  rivers,  lakes  and  bayous  furnish  fish  in 
great  variety  and  abundance.  Fruits,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  are  plenty ;  and  a  soil  of  boundless 
fertility  gives  to  Arkansas  a  high  rank  as  an  agri- 
cultural State.  The  annual  production  of  corn  is 
more  than  40,000,000  bushels;  of  cotton,  over 
600,000  bales;  of  wheat,  about  2,500,000  bushels ;  of 
oats,  more  than  5,000,000  bushels:  tobacco,  about 
1,000,000  pounds'.  Other  principal  crops  are  hay 
and  potatoes.  The  manufactures  are  principally  of 
lumber,  leather,  cotton-seed  oil,  wool,  roacninery, 
mil!  products,  tobacco  and  novaculite  hones. 

Little  Rock,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  an 
important  center  of  railroad  and  river  transporta- 
tion, and  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  College.  Eureka 
Springs  is  noted  for  its  mineral  waters.  Helena,  the 
largest  town  of  -Arkansas  on  the  Mississippi,  is  an 
important  cotton  market.  Hot  Springs,  cbarao- 
terined  by  its  name,  is  a  popular  health  and  pleas- 
ure resort.  Texarkana,  situated  partly  in  Texas,  is 
a  railroad  center  of  growing  importance.  Pine 
Bluff  is  an  educational  and  snipping  town.  Fort 
Smith  is  of  importance  for  its  commercial  and  leg- 
falative  connection  with  the  Indian  Territory. 
Fayettevitle  is  the  seat  of  the  Arkansas  Stat«  In- 
dustrial University.  Arkadelphia  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  salt.  Camden  is  a  manufacturing  town 
and  cotton  market.  Batesville  is  the  seat  of  Ar- 
kansas College  and  Batesville  Academy.  Prescott, 
Van    Ituren,  and    Conway    are    trading    centers. 


Other  principal  t^wns  are  Hamburgh,  Dardanelle, 
Augusta,  Searcy,  Jacksonport,  Arkansas  City  and 
JuoBonia,  the  seat  of  Judson  University.  The  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 

The  population  in  1870  was  484,471;  in  ISSO, 
802,525;  in  1890,  1,128,17«. 

ARKANSAS  CITY,  a  town  of  Arkansas,  joint 
capital  with  Watson  of  Desha  county,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  cot- 
ton, corn,  and  other  staple  products  of  the  county 
are  here  shipped. 

ARKANSAS  POST,  a  village  of  Arkansas,  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  It  was  held  by  t*he  Confederates 
during  the  civil  war  until  Jan.  11, 1663,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  Union  forces  under  Gen- 
eral MeClernand  and  Admiral  Porter,  and  car- 
ried by  storm. 

ARKANSAS  RIVER,  next  to  the  Missouri,  the 
largest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  2,000  miles 
Ions,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  borders 
of  Utah,  and  joining  tne  "  Father  of  Waters  "  in 
latitude  33°  54' N„  and  longitude  91°  10'  AV.  Flow- 
ing generally  through  a  level  country,  it  presents 
but  few  obstacles  to  navigation.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  connected  with  its  periodical  rise  and 
fall — the  difference  between  season  and  season 
being  not  less  than  26  feet.  Xotwithstandine  this, 
however,  the  Arkansas  is  navigable  for  steamboats, 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  to  a  distance  of 
800  miieB  from  its  mouth. 

ARKANSAS  STONE,  a  beautiful  novaculite  found 
in  Arkansas  and  Indiana,  and  used  for  hones  and 
oil-stones. 

ARKANSITE,  thick  black  crystals  of  titanic 
acid  or  brookite,  found  in  Arkansas.  See  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  387. 

ARKONA,  or  Abcona,  the  N.  E.  premonitory  of 
the  island  of  Rugen,  in  the  Baltic,  almost  the 
northern  e:itremity  of  Germany.  On  the  site  of  an 
ancient  heathen  temple  a  lighthouse  76  feet  high 
was  erected  in  1827. 

ARK08E,  a  kind  of  feldspathic  sandstone,  occur- 
ring in  the  Lower  Silurian,  Carboniferous  and  Tri- 
assic  formations.  It  consists  essentially  of  consoli- 
dated quartzose  sand  and  particles  or  grains  of 
orthoclase,  with  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of 
kaolin  and  mica. 

ARLBERG,  the  name  of  a  crystalline  mountain 
mass  amongst  the  Western  Alps,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Tyrol 
and  Vorarlberg.  The  pass  over  this  ridge,  which, 
on  the  route  from  Bludene  to  Landeck  and  Inns- 
bruck, is  6,300  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  though  it  is  practically  tbe 
only  one  between  the  two  Austrian  provinces. 
The  scheme  for  a  railway  with  a  tunnel  through 
the  Arlberg  Alp  took  definite  shape  in  1880,  and  the 
railway  from  Innsbruck  to  Bludens  was  opened 
Nov.  16,  1884.  The  railway  is  through  a  singD< 
larly  beautiful  mountain  country.  The  main  tun- 
-"'  ■-  6,720  yards  in  length. 


and  the  forearm ;  the  former  having  c 


the  latter  having  two  bones,  the  radius  and  uln«, 
which  move  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bumems, 
forming  theelbow-joint,and  below,  with  thecarpna, 
forming  the  wrist.    Bee  Britanuica,  Vol,  I,  pp.  827, 

ARMADILLO,  a  genus  of  Cruitaeea  of  the  order 
iBopoda  of  Cuvier.  This  is  one  that  is  generally 
included  under  the  popular  name  of  wood-louse,  ana 
one  of  which,  PwrctlHo,  is  very  generally  known  by 
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that  of  slater.  The  armadillos  derive  their  Dame  I 
from  the  scaly  armor  of  their  bodies,  in  which  an 
annlogji  is  found  to  the  mailed  quadrupeds  of  i>outh 
America.  They  have  the  power  of  rolling  them- 
selves into  a  ball  when  alarmed,  so  as  to  expose  I 
nothing  but  the  plates  of  the  back,  and  have  thence 
received  the  name  of  pill  beetle.  They  were  not 
only  used  in  a  dried  and  pulverized  state,  but  they 
are  said  to  have  been  actually  swallowed  entire  as 
pills. 

AEMAGEDDOS.  the  name  properly  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  table  land  of  Esdraelon  in  Galilee 
and  Samaria. 

ARMASSPERG,  Jos.  Lunw,  Coust  of  (1787-1863), 
formerlf  president  of  the  government  of  Greece. 
On  the  accession  of  King  Louis  to  the  throne,  Ar- 
maosperg,who  had  already  occupied  several  impor- 
tant posts,  was  summoned  to  Munich,  where,  rapidlv 
rising  from  one  dignity  to  another,  he  at  length 
became  minister  of  flnance  and  of  foreign  aflfairs.  Ac- 
companying young  King  Otho,  Armaiisperg  landed 
at  Nauplia  in  January,  1833.  For  four  years  he  was  at 
the  head  of  public  affairs,  and  Greece  derived  many 
benefits  from  his  administration,  but  the  heat  of 
party  strife  and  court  intrigues  led  to  his  dis- 
missal, and  he  left  Greece  in  March,  1837. 

ARMATOLES.  a  body  of  Greek  militia,  which 
was  first  formed  during  the  reign  of  Bultan  Selim  I, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

ARMATURE.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  pieces 
of  soft  iron  that  are  placed  at  the  extremities  or 
poles  of  magnets  to  preserve  their  magnetic  power. 

ARMENIA.  For  the  general  history  and  extended 
descriptive  record,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  up.  646-18 ; 
also  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  652.  That  record  closed  with 
an  account  of  the  Berlin  Treat;  in  1S78.  During 
the  negotiation  of  that  treaty.  Great  Britain 
enterd  mto  a  secret  compact  witb  Turkey,  guaran- 
teeing to  the  latter  the  integrity  of  her  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions on  condition  that  Turkey  should  effect 
reforms  in  their  administration,  and  protect  the 
Armenians  from  the  Kurds  and  the  Circassians. 
Turkey;  has  failed  on  her  part.  The  invasion  ot  the 
Kurds  in  1882,  under  theirchief  Obeidullab,a  vassal 
of  Turkey,  was  especially  destructive  of  life  and 
property  of  the  Armenians.  Here  is  the  text  of 
the  61st  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty:  "The  Sub- 
lime Porte  undertakes  to  carry  out  without  delay 
the  reforms  and  ameliorations  which  local  require- 
ments  necessitate  In  the  provinces  inhabited  by 
the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  latter  a^ainet  the  inroads  and  persecutions  of 
the  Circassians  and  the  Kurds.  She  will,  at  regular 
intervals,  acquaint  the  Powers  with  the  measures 
employed  to  this  end,  who  will  see  that  they  are 
properly  effectual."  Up  to  this  date  (1891)  the 
urgent  appeals  of  the  Armenians  for  relief  have 
been  in  vain.  In  August,  ISOO.aBpecialcommission 
was  appointed  by  the  Porte  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  Armenians ;  but,  from  the  nature 
of  its  constitution.  It  was  felt  that  no  good  could 
possibly  come  from  its  recommendations,  and  on 
Bept.  21st  the  Armenian  patriarch  resigned.  This 
«t^  was  followed  on  Oct.  15th  by  the  issue  of  an 
order  by  the  (Ecumenical  Synod  closing  all  the 
Orthodox  Greek  churches  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Constantinople,  Macedonia 
And  Dircon — an  action  which  occasioned  great  ei- 
flitement  among  the  Orthodox  population.  On  the 
21st,  the  difiaculty  was  settled  by  the  Porte  decid- 
ing to  maintain  the  privileges  granted  to  the  patri- 
arch bv  former  sultans,  and  to  further  define  them. 

On  Nov.  28th,  it  was  announced  that  the  arrange- 
ment come  to  had  been  annulled  upon  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Porte,  and  that  the  churches 
consequently  remained  closed.    It  was  announced 


Nov,  21,1890,  that  concessions  had  been  made  on 
both  sides,  though  the  <(uestton  of  the  authority  of 
the  Ottoman  government  over  the  Church  was  yet 
in  dispute,  i^  also  Armenian  Church,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
548-W. 

ARMIDA,  one  of    the  most  prominent  female 
characters  in  Tasso's  Jerumltm  Iklirrrei). 

ARMILLARY    SPHERE,    an     instrument    in- 
tended  to  give  a  just  conception  of  the  constitution 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
motions  of   the   heavenly 
bodies,  as  seen  by  t 


1  the 


It 


consists  of  a   number  of  . 

rings  fixed  together  so  as  ( 
to  represent  the  princi- 
pal circles  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere,  and  these  are 
movaole  round  the  polar 
axis,  within  a  meridian 
and  horizon,  as  is  the  or- 
dinary celestial  globe.  It 
was  by  means  of  such 
rings  furnished  with 
sights  that  Hipparchus, 
Ptolmey,  and  other  an- 
cient astronomers  made  many  of  their  observa- 
tions. It  is,  however,  now  only  used  as  an  aid  to 
instruction  in  astronomy,  and  in  this  respect  is 
generally  supplanted  by  the  celestial  globe. 

ARMILUSTRUM,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  Oct. 
19th,  during  which  the  people  sacrificed,  com- 
pletely armed,  and  to  thesound  of  trumpets.  It  was 
intended  for  expiation  ot  the  armies,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  place  where  the  sac- 
rifice was  performed. 

ARMISTIGIO,  a  territory  of  Venezuela  bounded 
by  the  Venezuelan  States  of  Los  Andes,  Zamora  and 
Bolivar,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  United 
States  of  Columbia.  Armisticio  has  an  area  of 
7,040   square    miles,    is    fertile    and    abundantly 

AKMITAGE,  EdWabd,  an  English  historical 
painter,  born  in  London,  in  1817.  and  studied  In 
Paris  under  Paul  Delaroche.  His  first  essay  in  his- 
torical composition  was  Promethfug  Bound.  In 
1847,  his  Battle  of  Meanee  won  him  a  high  prize 
and  was  purchased  by  the  queen.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  two  of  the  frescoes  in  the  new  par- 
liament house.  Armitage  visited  the  Crimea  dur- 
ing the  progress  ot  the  war  with  Russia,  making 
studies  for  pictures  of  the  battles  ot  /nicrmoii 
and  Balaklava.  His  Julian  the  ApoHate  was  in 
the  English  collection  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition of  1876,  and  Serf  Emancipation  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878. 

ARMITAGE,  Thomas,  an  American  divine  and 
author,  born  in  Pontefract,  England,  Aug.  2, 1819, 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1838,  and  in  bis 
youth  became  a  Methodist  minister;  but  in 
1848  he  united  with  the  Baptists,  settling  as  a  pas- 
tor in  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  -4  Hiilory  of 
the  Baptifti,  and  has  been  an  efficient  worker  in 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  American 
Bible  Union. 

ARMORED  SHIPS.  As  early  as  1812,  John 
Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  presented  to 
the  United  States  government  plans  for  an  armored 
vessel,  the  special  feature  of  which  was  a  battery 
protected  by  inclined  armor.  The  project  was 
never  given  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  18&t  the  keel 
of  the  famous  Stevens  battery  was  laid.  Two 
months  later  the  French  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  four  naval  batteries,  viz:  Divaslaliim. 
Lave,  Congreve,  and  Tonnant,    Later  the  same  ' 
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the  Britieh  iron-clade  Erebun,  TerribU,  and  Tkurv- 
(fer«r  were  begun.  The  French  irouHslads  vere  the 
flrat  completed,  and  on  June  17, 1H65,  the;  engaged 
the  RuBBian  forts  at  Kinburn,  and  paeaed  through 
the  battle  without  Injury.  The  armor  of  the  Freneh 
and  English  vessels  was  solid  of  wrought  iron 
four  and  a  half  and  four  inches  thick  respectivel;, 
backed  by  28  and  24  inches  of  oak.  From  that 
date  down  no  military  observer  has  doubted  the 
superior  value  of  armored  ships  of  war. 

On  May  9,  1862,  the  "Ericsson"  Monitor,  aud- 
denlv  appeared  in  the  famous  naval  battle  with 
the  ifemmac.  Her  special  feature  waa  that  of 
a  single  revolving  turret  mounted  on  a  low,  flat 
hull  and  protecting  two  heav'v  guns.  The  deck 
was  also  moderately  protected,  and  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  were  thoroughly  protected  with  armor. 
Change  and  improvements  rapidly  followed,  result- 
ing in  this  process  of  evolution  during  the  period 
of  thirty-five  years,  in  furnishing  for  naval  warfare 
an  iron-clad  craft,  in  wfiich  the  displacement  has 
Increased  from  1,^  tons  to  14,000,  with  a  speed 
increased  from  four  knots  to  eighteen  knots,  the 
weight  of  the  guns  from  four  tons  to  one  hundred 
tons,  and  the  thickness  of  armor  from  fotir  inches 
to  twenty-two  inches. 

The  changes  in  the  distribution  and  thickness  of 
the  armor  are  equally  great.  Une  of  the  rules  in 
naval  construction  is  that  the  weight  must  not 
exceed  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  oisplacement. 
In  vessels  of  a  given  tonnage  the  smaller  the  sur- 
face to  be  protected  the  thicker  might  be  the  armor 
plates.  In  1858,  when  protection  was  sought 
against  the  shot  of  the  sixty-eight  pounders  which 
were  types  of  the  heavy  guns  of  that  day,  the 
entire  water-line  and  the  ship's  side  above  was 
sufficiently  protected  by  solid  wrought-iron  plates 
4x7  in.  thickness;  but  later,  when  the  rified  gun 
came  into  use,  a  greater  thickness  was  required 
along  the  exposed  water-line,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  available  weight  was  distributed  in  protecting 
the  guns  and  men.  The  builder  of  an  armored 
•ea-going  war  ship  finds  himself  limited  to  certain 
approximate  proportions  of  weight  for  the  various 
eomponent  parts  of  the  vessel.  These  proportions 
are  as  follows ; 

Hull 87 

XnglDea  and  boiler* M 

Armor K 

Coal JO 

Qnn*  aap  uumuDltlon. 8 

FroTlslons  and  storee * 

Boara.  aallB,  rlitjiliig,  boats  and  other  gear 3 

Oncers  and  crew 1 

In  1873,  the  Italian  iron-clad  Duilio  was  built,  in 
which  there  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  pre- 
vious method  of  protection.  The  water-line  armor 
belt  was  abandoned,  and  in  it«  place  there  was 
introduced  a  curved  protective  deck  below  the 
water-line,  so  that  a  large  share  of  the  armor  might 
be  used  in  covering  a  citadel,  rising  from  the  deck 
in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  in  which  the  engine  and 
boilers  were  inclosed.  On  the  top  of  the  citadel 
were  two  turrets,  each  containing  two  100-ton  guns. 
It  was  believed  that  if  shot  should  pierce  the  ves- 
sel below  the  water-line  little  harm  would  result, 
as  the  water  could  not  go  below  the  curved  protec- 
tive deck.  This  arrangement  permitted  the  use  of 
twenty-two  inch  armor  over  the  whole  citadel.  In 
this  way  the  curved  deck  came  into  general  use  in 
the  war  ships  of  various  nations.  All  projectiles 
are  expected  to  glance  from  the  surface  of  the 
curved  deck,  the  sides  of  which  are  gradually  being 
covered  with  thicker  plate  as  the  explosives  are 
gradually  increasing  in  power.  Various  devices 
nave  also  been  introduced  for  lessening  the  danger 
of  sinking,  such  as  filling  the  sides  at  the  water- 


line  with  cocoa  cellulose,  a   substance  weighing 
only  one-eighth  as  much  as  sea-water. 

Repeated  experiments  show  tnat  a  defensive  ar- 
mor of  a  given  thickness  is  much  more  effective 
when  solia  than  it  is  when  made  up  of  several  plates. 
Thus  in  a  careful  test  a  sixty-eight  pound  round 
shot  failed  to  penetrate  a  four-inch  solid  plate, 
but  readily  went  through  a  six-inch  plate  made  up 
of  as  many  inch  plates  of  best  wrought  iron.  Tests 
have  also  been  made  with  compound  armor,  and 
with  solid  steel  armor,  resulting  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  latest  tests  up  to  Jan.  1,  1891,  have 
shown  that  of  all  armor  material  thus  far  used  the 
most  effective  Is  solid  steel  with  nickel  alloy. 

ARMORER.  The  old  meaning  of  this  word  has 
nearly  passed  away  with 
the  system  of  hand-to- 
hand  warfare.  In  feudal 
times  armor-smiths  were  , 
the  most  skillful  work- 
ers in  metals. 

ARMS,  Abmobial 
Bearinob,  or  Ensigns, 
are  terms  for  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  shield ; 
the  crest,  helmet,  sup- 
porters, etc. 

ARMS,  Bells   of, 
tents  for   containing  the  • 
small-arms  of  each  coi 
pany  in   a    regiment 
infantry. 

ARMSTRONG,  David  Hartlby,  U.  3.  senator, 
bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  21,  1812.  In  1888  he 
opened  and  taught  the  first  school  in  Missonri.  He 
was  comptroller  of  Bt.  Louis,  twice  a  police  com- 
missioner, and  served  as  U.  8.  senator  from 
Missouri  from  1877  to  1879. 

ARMSTRONG,  Gborob  Dodd,  B.  T.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  bora  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  1813. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1832  and  studied  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.  He  became  professor  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics  at  Washington  and  Lee  College, 
Lexington,  and  in  1851  pastor  of  a  church  in  Nor- 
folk. He  has  published  The  ChrUlian  Doetriru  oj 
Slavery  (1857);  Scriptural  ExamxTiatitm  of  tilt  Doe- 
IriMof  Baptism  (18B7);  The  Theology  of  Christian 
Eseperienee  (18&7)i  The  Summer  of  the  PetliUnce—a 
Htttory  of  the  Raragei  of  the  Yellme  Fever  tn  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in  185S  (1857) ;  and  The  Beoht  of  Nature  and 
Revelation  collated  (1886). 

ARMSTRONG,  James,  Canadian  jurist,  born  in  • 
Berthier,  Province  of  Quebec,  April  27,  1821,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S44,  and  became  uaeen's 
counsel  in  1867;  in  1871  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies,  and  later  of 
Tobago  West  Indies.  He  has  published  a  treatise 
on  the  law  of  marriage  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  intestacy  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  and  northwest  terrltorlea  of  the 
Dominion.  He  is  president  of  the  Montreal  and 
Borel  Railway. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  distingolshed  English 
writer  on  medicine,  born  near  Bishop- Wearm oath. 
May  8, 178-1,  died  Dec.  12,  1829.  He  was  educated 
In  Edinbursh.  He  began  his  medical  practice  in 
the  north  of  England ;  but,  after  the  publication  of 
a  valuable  work  on  Typhxti  Fever,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  established  medical  schoola,  de- 
livered lectures  and  wrote  numerous  important 
books  and  magazine  articles. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  an  Americas  soldier,  bom 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  In  1726,  died  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  Mareh  9, 1795.  He  emigrated  to  Ameiloa  in 
1746,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  var  with 
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Frmnce  in  175&-66.  He  commaDded  an  expedition 
against  the  Indiana  at  Kittanning,  whicb  resulted 
Id  the  deatraotion  of  their  setclement,  the  libera- 
tion of  a  namber  of  white  prisoners,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  stores  sent  to  the  Indiana  by  the 
French.  For  this  service  the  corporation  gave  him 
a  medal,  a  piece  of  plate  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  He 
was  commissioned  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
continental  armj  March  I,  1T76,  was  present  at 
Fort  Moultrie  and  commanded  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  German- 
town.  In  1778-80  and  again  in  1787-88  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 

ARMSTRONG,  Jobs,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1758,  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  April  19,  1843.  In  1776,  while  a  student 
at  Princeton,  he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  in  the  Potter  Pennsylvania  regiment,  from 
which  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  his  father's 
friend.  Gen.  Hu^h  Mercer,  whom,  when  fatally 
wounded,  he  earned  in  his  arms  from  the  Princeton 
battle-field.  Armstrong  Chen  became  aide  to  Gen. 
Gates,  with  the  rank  oi  major,  and  served  both  in 
the  campaign  against  Burgoyne  and  In  the  south. 
At  the  oloae  of  the  war,  while  the  armv  lay  at  New- 
bnrg,  N.  Y.,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  conclusion 
(d  tne  negotiations  for  peace,  the  families  of  the 
(Acers  and  soldiers  in  many  cases  were  suffering 
tiirough  the  tardy  receipt  of  the  pay  promised, 
eaused  by  the  inability  of  Congress  to  raise  reve- 
nnea.  Armstrong  wrote  the  first  of  the  celebrated 
"Newburg  Lettars,"  March  10,  1783,  setting  foTth 
the  destitntioa  of  the  soldiers  and  calling  for  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  army  for  the  consider- 
ation of  measures  to  redress  their  grievances. 
Washington  immediately  issued  treneral  orders  re- 
bnking  these  disorderly  proceedings,"  but  called 
a  meeting  tor  the  16th.  In  the  second  "  Newburg 
Letter"  the  anonymous  writer  attempted  to  show 
that  the  action  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
really-an  indorsement  of  the  ideas  of  the  first  let- 
ter; Out  in  the  meeting  of  ths  15th  Washington 
solemnly  protested  against  the  treasonable  course 
advocated  in  the  letters,  and  urged  the  ofiicers  to 
await  the  action  of  Congreea.    He  then  retired  and 


ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  theory 
of  the  government  is  that  all  able-bodied  males  of 
proper  age  in  the  entire  country  shall  constitute  its 
army,  with  the  president  of  tne  United  States  aa 
their  commander-in-chief.  All  such  male  citizens 
are  liable,  in  possible  emergencies,  to  be  called  upon 
to  do  military  duty ;  and  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
are  at  all  times  citizens  of  the  country,  with  all  the 


■ation  of  the 
It  numbered  1,200  men ;  in  1791  it  was  Increased  to 
2,100  men.  In  1798  a  provisional  standing  force  of 
10,000  men  was  authorized,  in  view  of  a  war  with 
France  -,  and  a  year  further  a  provisional  increase  to 
the  number  of  40,000  regulars  and  as  many  volun- 
teers was  authorized.  A  fraction  of  this  increase 
was  made,  but  the  danger  of  war  happily  passed 
away,  and  in  1802  the  number  was  fixed  to  about 
the  old  number,  tIe.,  10,000  men. 

During  the  war  of  1812  the  army  was  increased, 
and  a  force  of  2S,000  regulars  and  60,000  volunteers 
—  s  authorized.    At  the  close  of  the  war  with  £ng- 


of  its  engineer  department.    In  1621  the  force  was 


claims  of  the  officers,  but  avowing  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress.  In  later  years  Armstrong 
acknowledged  that  be  had  written  the  letters. 
When  the  army  was  disbanded  he  returned  to  Car- 
lisle, was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  later  adju- 
tant-general of  Pennsylvania.  In  1767  he  was  sent 
to  the  old  Congress ;  he  was  made  U.  S.  senator  in 
1800-2,  and  again  in  180»-4,  and  in  1804-10  he  was 
appointed  mmister  to  France,  acting  as  minister 
to  Spain  after  1606.  In  1812  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  the  district  In* 
eluding  the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York,  and  in 
1813-14  he  was  secretary  of  war;  but  his  lack  of 
success  in  the  operations  against  Canada,  and  the 
devastation  of  Washington  city  by  the  British  in 
1814,  made  him  unpopular,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  same  year.    He  published  Nolicei  of  the 


Gardfning;  Rerieu-  of  (len.  Wilkinton's  Menoirt;  and 
Notiret  Mthf  American  Rerolulion. 

ARMSTRONG,  Robert,  an  American  soldier, 
born  In  East  Tennessee  in  1790,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  23, 1864.  Jn  the  Creek  war  of  181S-14  he 
commanded  a  company  of  Tennessee  artillery 
under  Jackson,  with  distinguished  bravery.  He 
served  In  the  battle  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  Jan.  24, 
1614,  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  again  in  the 
battle  of  Wahoo  Swamp  in  1836.  In  1829  he  be- 
came postmaster  at  Nashville,  and  in  1846  consul 
to  Liverpool,  remaining  there  until  1852.  Subse- 
quently he  became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
"Washington  Union,"  and  the  confidential  adviser 
of  President  Polk. 

ARM6TR0NQ,  Samuel  T.,  governor  of  Matsa- 
chusetts,  born  in  1784,  died  March  26, 1860.  He  was 
mayor  of  Boston  and  subsequently  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  He  became  governor  in 
1836  on  the  election  to  the  V.  8.  senate  of  Governor 
Davis.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  member  of  the 
prudential  committee  of  the  American  board  of 


eminent 
English  engineer,  and  inventor  of  the  Armstrong 

Sun,  born  at  Newcastle-upon>Tyne,  in  1610.  His 
rst  important  invention  was  an  improved  hydrau- 
lic engine,  which  was  followed  by  a  hydraulic  crane. 


from  1885  to  1842,  there  was  another  increase,  both 
of  regulars  and  mUitia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Mexico  (May, 
1846),  the  army  was  7,244  strong.  Gen.  Taylor  having 
with  him  in  Texas  3,654  men.  During  tne  progresa 
of  this  war,  29,000  regulars  were  enlisted  and  50,000 
volunteera  were  employed.  At  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties, the  volunteers  disbanded  and  the  regular  force 
was  reduced  to  its  previous  strength. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  the  legal 
strength  of  the  regular  army  was  12,000  men.  The 
flrat  lev\  for  the  Union  army  (dated  April  IB,  ISfll) 
waa  made  for  76,000  men,  and  as  far  as  poaslble  waa 
incorporated  with  the  regular  army.  That  year  the 
army  was  increased  to  186,000;  in  1862,  to  a37.00O; 
in  1863,  to  918,000;  and  1865,  to  more  than  1,000.000. 
The  actual  arrivals  on  the  field  amounted  to  1,1.^,- 
416  men,  of  which  there  were  in  the  regular  army 
43,014.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  act  of  July 
28, 1866,  fixed  the  rank  and  file  at  75,382 ;  but  by 
successive  and  speedy  reductions  its  strength  was 
brought  down  to  2,158  commissioned  officers  and 
26,000  men. 

At  present  (1891)  the  armv  consists  of  26  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  10  of  cavalry,  and  6  of  artlUer 
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—a  total  force  ot  25,000  men.  Each  regiment  in- 
cludes 10  companies,  each  officered  by  a  captain, 
one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant,  and  two  estra 
lieutenants,  who  are  the  adjutant  and  qnartermaB- 
ter  ot  the  regiment.  These,  with  the  colonel,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  major,  complete  the  officers  of 
an  infantry  regiment. 

The  cavalry  regiment  coneists  ol  12  troops,  or 
mounted  companiea,  with  3  officers  to  the  troop, 
one  captain,  one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant, 
and  baa  3  majors  instead  of  one.  In  the  artillery, 
the  regiment  contains  12  companies,  or  batteries, 
each  being  officered  by  one  captain,  2  first  lieuten- 


ants, and  one  seco/id  lieutenant.  Consequently,  in 
the  artillery  regiment  there  are  26  first  lieutenants, 
allowing  two  for  each  company  and  one  each  as 
adjutant  and  quartermaster.  The  field  officers  con- 
sist of  a  colonel,  lieutenantH^olonel,  and  3  majors. 

In  each  regiment  of  artillery  there  are  2  horse 
batteries,  the  officers  of  which  are  changed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  officers  of  foot  batteries,  so 
Chat  all  may  be  instructed  in  this  important  part 
of  the  artillery  officer's  duties.  Theotnerbatteries, 
or  companies,  are  foot  troops,  instructed  both  as 
infantry  soldiers  and  in  the  handling  of  heavy  guns 
in  the  permanent  forts. 


!.  8.  AKMY  PAY  TAB LK.— OFFICIAL  BEPORT. 
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t  rates  of  pay.  see  aec- 

t  The  General  of 
without  reduction 

"I'rhc'nmiVniam  pay  ot  a  colonel  la  by  law  (1,500  per  annnm. 
'^^TheV^'lm^mplyl(Tl^uJeQant«olonelUliyUw»l,000 
per  annum.    ISectlon  1967.  Bevlaed  Statute*. ] 
Note  1.  Aa  aide-de-camp  to  a  malor-general  la  allowed  KUO 

Er  year  In  addition  to  the  payof  hla  rank,  not  to  be  Included 
computing  the  aervloe  Increase  .—[-Id  Zulu  IS,  IS70,  Sec.  Si.] 
Section  1261,  Revised  Stalutee. 

Notes.  An  aide-de-camp  to  a  brigadler-general  Is  allowed 
tI50  per  year  In  addition  to  Ibe  pay  of  hie  rank,  not  to  be  in- 
cluded In  computing  Ibe  aerylce  Increase.— [ic(  July  l(,  1*70, 
Sec.  «-!    Section  1961,  Revlaad  Statnlea. 

Notes.  An  acting  commlaaary  ol   aubsfslence  la  allowed 
tlOO  per  year  In  addition  to  the  pay  of  h 
eluded  In  computing  the  service  Increa 
Stc. «,!    Section  1361.  Bevlsed  Statutea  ,         .  , 

Notel.  Aaalstant  Burgeons  are  entitled  to  pay  of  captain 


.—[Acl  July  11 


to  be  in- 


, ioeptanoeof 

oa.—{neei>loni^  Sfomd  Complrolkr.  Sfpt.  M.  IS^.] 
Notes.  Retired  ofDoera  reoelye  75  per  cent,  oi  pay  (aalarj 
»jd  Increase)  of  their  Tmk.~{Act  July  IS,  IffTO,  See.  si.)    Sec- 
tion 1371,  Revised  Stktutea. 

Note  6.  A  retired  chaplain  recelvea  75  per  cent,  ol  tbe  pay 
(aalary  and  Increase)  of  bla  rank  (captain  not  monuted). 
flf.^tinn  im.  RevlHpd  Statutes. 

irge  of  the  public  bnlldlnra  and 

, while  so  eervlng,  the  rank,  pay, 

colonel.— [^c(  March  S,  I87S,  Stc.  I,] 
aal  pay  as  mounted  ofBcers.  see  paia- 
rapbs  aS85  and  2886,  Secotatlons  of  the  Army,  1881, 
Notes.  The  principal  aaelatant  In  the  ordnance  bureau  of 
le  War  DepMtment  ahall  receive  a  compensation  Includlnp 
ay  and  emolnments.  not  exceeding  that  of  a  major  ol  ord- 

Notelo.  AnactlneJudge-Bdvocate.detailedbjtheaecretary 


reckoned  from  di 


Note  7.  The  officer  In  — 
grounds  (Waahlngton)  has, 
and  emolonients  -'  -  ""'"" 

Noter -"  = 


.—The  fol  lowing  1 


Malor-General  Georire  Washington,  June  15, 1775,  to  Cec.SS. 
1783.    DIedlTBB. 
Major-Generol  Henry  Knoi,  Dec.  3S,  178S,  to  June  30.  ITSl. 


Lleut.-Col.  Joslah  Hanner,  gener. 

tember,  17N8,  to  March.  ITBI.    Died 

Ma)or-Geui      "  ■     •       "-    "'  ■ 


Died  !■ 
Died  1825. 


by  brevBt,  8ep- 
lir  si.*  cTafrT  March  4.  1791,  to  March, 


ral  James  Wilkinson,  Dec.  15, 1796,  to  Jnly,  1798. 
General  George  Washington,  July  S,  1798.  to  his 
le,  I80O,  to  Jannarf. 


Died  18_. 

Major-Genersl  Jacob  Brown,  June,  181S,  to  Feb.  3).  USS. 
Died  1338. 

Major-General  Aleiander  Macomb,  Hay  34,  1S3S,  to  Jnn«, 
ISU.    Died  1811. 

Major..GeneralWlneeldScott  (brevet  Ueut.-sen.].  June,  UU. 
to  Nov.  1,1861.    Died  1866. 

MaJor-General  George  B.  McClellan,  Nov.  1,  laei,  to  March 
11. 1869.    Died  1885. 

Malor-General  Henry  W.  Halleck,  July  U,  1869,  to  March  13, 
1864.    Died  1879. 

Lleutenant-GenerainiyesesS.  Grant,  Uaroh  11, 1864,  to  Jnly 
96, 1866.  and  as  General  to  March  4, 1809.    Died  1885. 

General  William  T.  Sherman,  Much  4, 1869,  to  Nov.  1,  1883. 
Died  I8»l. 

Lieu  ten  ant-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Nor.  t.  188B,  to 
Aug.  5, 1888.    Died  ]«88.  „ 

UaJor-GeQeral  John  U.  Sohofleld,  from  Ang.  U,  1888. 
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se  Clerk!  and  HfiiengtriM 


*  Subsequent  re-eallatmeats, 
tliiepay  of  a  man  who  has  t 
August  4, 1864, 


.   .         ated  undertheactot 

coraBfl  luto  the  service  again,  com- 
itated  In  thla  columu— tl  per  mouth 


J  Not  nffected  by  act  of  May  Ifi,  1873.  No  ] 
these  cases:  buC  they  are  entitled  to  benefltsi 
4, 1961,  fi "- ■ 


„  Enlisted  men  of  thla  corps  si 
for  length  of  eervlce,  the  same  ai 
pital  stewards  rank  with  ordnan> 
in  all  the  allowances  of  that  gra> 

to  be  detailed  from  prU-atesol  tL. .  __, _.   . 

the  hospital  corps  are  entitled  to  the  allowaucei 

Karch  I.  las?:  a.  O.  f9.  A.  a.  0..  J«S7.] 

i  Onlj  one  veterinary  aurgeou,  st  |76  per  mt 
each  of  the  cavalry  raiments,  from  the  First 
raiment.  Inclusive ;  two.  one  at  tlOOand  one  at  | 
allowed  each  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth.  Ninth,  an 
menta:  the  eenlor  In  date  of  appointment  en 
higher  grade.— i)ee*»ioB  qf  AijuUmt-Otrural.  o/  • 


.  to  Inoreased  pay 
illsted  men.  Hea- 
ls, and  are  entitled 


o'tt 


engera  are  not  entitled 

?rlt.  For  the  purpoeea  of  retirement,  thi 
;1b8sS,  with  fl rat  ecrgcautsof  the  Hue:  cla 
If  the  line;  class  1,  with  corporals  of  tl 
with  prlvaleaoltbe  Hue.— [,lc(JuIi'»,/KS 


Cloth INO.— Settled  June  BO  and  Decer 
Balances  found  due  the  United  States  to  I 
miiater-rolls  of  those  datea.  Balances  di 
rled  forward  on  company  books,  credited 
, 'nluBdue 


For  cauaeg  of  withholding  retained  pay  on  dlac 
soldier,  see  paragraph  10,  Ueneral  Orders  No.  61,  s 

EnllaCed  men  of  signal  corpg  to  have  pay  of  ei 
dlersof  similar  grades.    Act  approved  Jur-  "" 

ii.A.o.  o..ma.i 

Eultsted  men  (retired)  are  entitled  to  thr 
monthly  pay  alloved  by  law  to  them  In  the 


90, 1K7B.— [0.  Q. 

ie-fourlha  of  tBp 
grade  they  hel 
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n  retired,  with  con 
- :  li.O.i- 


«  allow. 
*ie  QuKT 


tloa  of  clDthlng  an 
.  ().,  1336.  Not  eotlt 
at.  but  to  trouflportj 


Reha  BIS  .—Mileage,  at  ths  rat«  of  foui 
Bhonait  uaually  traveled  routes,  and,  tii  aamuon  i 
the  cost  of  transportation  aclualljpald  by  the  offlcei  ikct 
the  roote  oi  routes,  ezcliulve  of  aleeplns  or  parlor  car  fare 
and  \nattm.—[  Act  Sept.  U.  ISgg.'i  Ke^latlona  aovemlng  the 
aubjeet  of  mllease  are  conCalned  In  General  Orders  No.  9T, 
AdlutaaC-QeiieraJ'B  olBee.  aerlei  of  U^G ;  ljo.68,  aerleg  of  ISTD; 
No.8S,aerieeof  1883;  andl4o.I3,  aerlea  i^  1H83.    No  mileage 


,tlon  tbereto, 
3  offlc 


Jucanc-Oeneral'g  ofBce,  aeiief 


of  ftaB,] 


i  Orden  Ko.  as,  Ad- 


latlonof  , , ^  ... 

ovfB;  Qeneral,  tm per  monlb.—t Art  June 
erKiadeaat  Che  rate  of  |13  per  montb  pei 
t  h,   IS79]:    General  Orders  No.  M,  Adjut 


General  Orders'No.  H,  AdJutant-GeQeral'a 
hereinbefore  allowed  shall  be  paid  In  monthly 


AND  Cadets  at  the  militaby  academy. 


„.».. 

Yearly 
pay. 

Acts  of  ConwwB  Ealabllshlng  Present 

,      ,       , 

5" 

1 
1 

1 
1 

nsMtt 

609  GO 
640  00 
1,080 

)  June  IS,  185R.Sec.l;  July  1B.18TO,  Sec.  M. 

(Section  1SS4,  KBTlsedaWtuMj.) 
March3,18&I.Sec.  1:  Jnly  IS,  1870,  See.  U. 

(Section  ISSS,  Reyised  Statutes.) 
AagurtT.MTsTMarol.  81,1884. 

Treasurer,  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary of  cadets 

fTOO  In  addltloD  to  pay  as  captain 
Pay  of  his  grade  Id  the  army 

Professor,  of  more  than  ten  years' 

1  JulylS,  1870,  Sees,  IS  and  M;  FebTOsfyO, 
\     I^.    (Section  18Se.  Kevlsed  Statutes.) 
J     June  IB.  1879,  Sec.  4. 

AprllBB.  iei2.Sec.  a;  July  16, 1870,  Sec.  W. 
{Section  U37.  Hevlsed  SUtnles.) 

do 

tics 
Assistant  Instructor  of  tactics,  com- 
manding a  company  of  cadets 

do * 

Payof  hlegradetntheannj 

Pa     f     Bdot 

euoe  of  gunnery  and  o(  practical 

Statutes.) 

Cadet : j 

1500  per  annnm  and  one  ration  per 

1  ^SSIS'sic'^i  '^\i^t\T^ 

\    Revised  Statuws'.)        „   ,„    , 
lAugnst 7,1870;  January  M,  187B;  June  1, 
J     i!sS;June30,W«a. 

STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Academi 
UOa.  Each  Congressional  dlsLnci 
District  of  Columbia— 1b  entitled  to 
academy,  the  csdet  to  be  named  I 
Congress.  There  are  also  ten  appolnl 
conferred  by  the  Prealdent  of  the  U 
ber  of  students  Is  thus  limited  to  __.. 
naiially  made  one  year  In  advance  of  date 


States.    The  num 


..  „.  made  cither  _ 

direct,  at  the  option  ol 
should  hi!  desire,  may 


nftcr 


I??I^' 


prescribed  prelliuluary  eiamlnations. 

AppolateeB  to  the  Military  Academy  must  be 
and  da  years  ol  age.  free  from  any  Infirmity,  aod  i 


The  principal  siibjec 


t  be  betwec 

a  In  reading, 
aphy,  and  history  o!  the  United  States 
;t1on.  which  Is  quite  thorough,  require! 
rgely  matbematical  and  professional 
taught  are  mBthomalios,  Stench,  draw 
of  the  service,  natural  and  eiperlmon 
itry,  mlneralOKy,  geology,  and  electric 


Spanish,  and  civil  and  i 


EQilitBry  engineering  and  science  of 
.  About  one-fourth  of  those  appointed  usually  fail  lo 
pass  the  preliminary  e lamination,  and  but  little  over  one- 
hall  tbe  remainder  flnally  graduate. 
The  discipline  Is  very  sf  rfct,  even  more  si 


and  Che  enforce 


fleilb^ 
)tember 


either  conduct  or  studies  are  discharged. 
From  about  the    middle  of  June  to  the  end   of  Auinial 
*        .    .      TnlUtary  duties  and  re 


Upon  groduallne,  cadels  ere  commissioned  aa  seeond  Uen- 
tenantsln  tbe  U.  S.  army.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
from  1803  to  1887  has  heen  3.237. 

MlUTiBT  DlVJB 


_., J,  as  follows: 

iourl,  headquarters  Chicago. 

the  Missouri.  TcTss,  Dsiiota, 

regiments  of  cavalry  aud  JS  of 


The  country  fa  divided,  for  Co 
of  nd  ml  nisi  ration,  Into  three 
lary  diVuionsieachwItli  several  depi   "       ""       -'  "  - 

J.  Military  division  of  theMlsa.— - 
comprehetidB  tbe  departments  of 
and  the  Platte.    There  are  7  regi 
infantry  in  this  dlTlsion.  ,      ^      ^  ,. 

2.  Mirilary  division  of  the  Atlatitle,  beadquartera  hnv 
York  Incluiien  Department  of  the  East.  This  division  com- 
prise" 4  regiments  of  artillery  and  S  of  infantry. 

3.  Military  dl-ilslon  of  the  Pacific,  headqo arte rs  San  Fran- 
cisco Inclndes  departments  of  California,  tbe  Columbia  and 
Arizona,  and  com pri BBS  1  regiment  of  artillery,  3  of  cavalry, 

Themailmuminllllsry  force  allowed  under  existing  lawa 
Ib  a.lM  commissioned  officers  and  iS.OOO  enlisted  men.  The 
report  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  eihlblte  tlw  ac- 
tual number  In  service  as  2,189  officers  and  23,308  enlleted 
men.    The  following  eihiblts  the  number  in  each  rank  Of 

i.  c'^iiiisBloned  officers:  Colonels, 70;  lientenant-colonela, 
91:  majors,  226;  captains,  616;  ad]utanlB,«;  regimental quaj- 
lermssters.  40;  Qrst  lieutenants,  MS;  second  lleuteDanIa,4M; 

2l''Thc  enlisted  men  embrace  40  sergeant  majors.  40  qnar- 
tcrmB3ter  sergeants,  7S8  musicians.  SM  irumjieters.  9  sadaier- 
seigeauta,  89  ordnance  sergeants,  180  hospital  stewards,  m 
commlBsary  sergeants,  4a6flrst  sergeants,  3,172  sergeants,  1.77* 
corporals.  318  faniers,  141  artiflcerH,  117  saddlers,  102  wagon- 
ers, and  16.487  privates.  Besides  these,  there  are  employed  In 
the  signal  corps  438  non-com  missioned  offloers  ana  privates ; 
Mflltiry  Academy, eioffloBraandSWoadeta.  ^        ,      . 

The  number  of  retired  army  ofBeen  Is  4B1:  number  oi  prl- 
vates  discharged  during  the  Bscal  year  1R88,  6.440:  num^r 
died  during  same  period,  Sll;  number  deserted,  3,444;  num- 
ber enlisted  and  re-enlisted,  S.077. 

Drpabtmbntb  of  WobK  in  THB  WiB  OmCl.— The  work  ot 
the  War  Department  In  Washington  Is  divided  Into  several 
■Db-deputmenla,   «ach  of   tbem  being  under  the  headahlp 
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ml'i  DeiiartmtHtha*  ctk&ns  of  the  corre- 
e  arm;,  tbe  iHUUice  of  ordera.  the  keeping 

_j  .. neiKl  manoBemetit  of  recmltloEtba 

I  monthly  and  other  reporU  of  (he 
■miTi  "■  "'<"  >""  ■>~'<u>l«d  tbat  OD  BDy  day  In  any  year  of 
hla  aerrloe  the  ayaot  itato*  and  ocoapation  of  an;  enltgCed 


ir  can  be  determined, 

Tht  Iimptctor-GetKTal't  Dtparlnenl 
ol  the  army  through  ever;  departr-- 


rrlaes  the  Inapectfon 


and  of  all 

efflcleacT.    Thla  departi 
goea  long  iieglecl«d' 


„ , I tand branch ol  __. 

relating  tolUoperatloiuuid  loTolvlnglts 
'^'^"irtment  Is  reaponalble  IhaE  no  order 

„ _„  _^ ,  iio  continued  fraud  or  mlamanagement 

ot  fiscal  concema  eziati ;  that  iran  t  of  dlacipt  Ine  la  discovered : 
and,  generally,  that  the  aute  ot  etBclenc;  of  tbe  army  In  all 
lie  parte  la  known  to  tbe  antborltlea  In  command, 

JlK  Jadgt-Adnxate-Otneral'iDeparltuiit,  aa  [udlcat«d  by  the 
name,  attenda  to  (he  luTlspTudenee  of  (he  army. 

T»e  ttuBTttrmatler't  Deparlmtnt  looka  after  and  supplies  tbe 
army  with  clothing,  forage,  transportation,  and  everytblng 

._.j  i._.t.  .;:».„._  1, 3k8  or  In  the  Held  connoetad 

!  Boldter.  whether  houses  or 


tablea  for  e 


ir  from 


Beds  and  blankets  fo 

(he  anlmaja,  muflt  be ,. 

Tlie  Subiittcnrf  Drpartmeni  furnlshea  the  udequaW  supply  oi 
food  to  the  army— always  ■  work  ol  immense  ImportBoce, 

JTie  Meflleal  Dtpartment  U  la  charge  of  all  mattera  relating 
to  tbe  health  of  offlcera  and  soldiers,  whether  In  camp  or  In 
motloD.  With  thla  department  is  connected  the  entire  hoa- 
pltal  work  of  the  servfce.  The  hoapltal  corps  Is  recruited  by 
the  Tolnotary  trauslsr  fram  other  branches  of  [he  service  ol 
men  who  have  served  at  least  one  year,  aod  have  thvis  be- 
come tralhed  t«  military  dlsclpllae,  or  by  direct  eallstmeDt 
of  BOJdlcru  whose  terms  of  service  In  other  o^anliatlons 
have  expired.  lu  time  of  peace,  not  more  than  ten  elvlLiana 
may  be  eatieted  in  the  hospital  corps.  The  actlnj;  hospital 
stewards  are  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  pri- 
vates, after  at  least  one  year's  service  In  the  corps,  and  pasB- 
Ing  an  examination, 

Tite  Pny  Drparlnirnt  Is  charged  with  the  work  which  its 
name  indlcltee. 

TItr  OrUaana  Department  procnrea,  by  purchase  or  manu- 
lactQre.  the  annanient  for  aea-coasC  defeneoe  and  the  arms 
and  equipments,  and  all  other  ordnance  stores,  [or  the  army, 
militia,  and  the  marine  corps. 

BKCBETA3IES  Of  W*H,— The  following  is  a  complete  list  ot 
the  Secretaries  of  War  from  the  date  of  tbe  orgauiiadon  of 
thla  department  of  the  goveriiment,  with  dates  severally  of 
their  appointraenl : 

Henry  Knox Sept.  IS,  1789 

Henry  Knox Harch4.1TO3 

Timothy  PJckerini? Jan.      S.  1795 

Jamea  HcBenry .Jan.   ST>  ITW 

James  McHenry March*,  1797 

Samuel  Dexter May   13,  IMO 

Roger  tirlsw old Feb.     3,  lnoi 

Renry  Dearborn March  fi.  leoi 

Henry  Dearborn March*,  UWS 

WUHam  Bustls March  7.  laoo 

John  Armstrong Jon.    13.  ISIS 

John  Armstrong March  4,  IH13 

James  Monroe Sept.  si,  inu 

William  B.  Crawford Aug.    1, 1S15 

George  Graham adinUrliK. 

John  C.  Calhoun Oct.     6, 1S17 

John  C,  Calhoun  March  5, 1831 

James  Barbour March  7, 18-25 

Peter  B.  Porter May   K.  IdM 

Joh  H.  £aton March  9, 1K29 

Lewla  Cass Aug.     1, 1831 

Lewis  CasB March  4. 1833 

Joel  H,  Poinsett March  7,  l«r7 

John  Bell MarchMWl 

John  Bell April   6,  IWl 

John  C.  Spencer Oct.    12,  lltli 

Jamea  M,  l-orter March  H.  1W3 

William  wllkins tVb.  16.  l«li 

William  L.  Marcy March  6, 1R43 

George  W.Crawford March «,  1849 

CharleaM,  Conrad Auu.  15. 1«fi0 

Jefferson  Davis March  6.  IftSS 

JobnB.  Ftoyd March  fl.WiT 

Joseph  Holt ,   ., , Jan,    18,  IHfil 

Simon  Cameron March  fl,  IMl 

Edwin  H.  Stanton Jan.   1^  iws 

Edwin  U.Stanton March 4,  JBB5 

Bdwin  M.Stanton April  15,  liiss 

n.  S,  Grant,  ad  inftrtm. .,   ..Aug.   !»,  lBr>7 

Lorenzo  Thomas,  nd  inlerim Feb.  21,  lUg 

John  M.  Schofleld May    38,1868 

John  A.  Rawlins March  11. 1889 

William  T.  Shermaa Sept.    9, 18"» 

WlHlum  W.  Belknap Oct.     45.1969 

William  W.  Belknap March  4. 1873 

AlphoDSoTaft March  8, 1876 

Jaiae«D.  Cameron Ma>'    33,187S 


George  W.  McCrary, . . 
Alexander  Ramsey.,, 


..March  13. 18 
,.Dee.  10,18 
..March  5.18 
, .  March  a,  18 


Redfleld  Proctor. 


ihoHeld 

MaJor.GeneralB  <llmlted  by  law  to  three 

John  M,  Schofleld  

Oliver  O,  Howard 

George  Crook 

Brigadier-Generals  (limited  by  law  to  el 


Nelson  A.  Mllea 1866 

David  8.  Stanley issa 

Thomaa  H.  Ruger ]85l 

John  B.  Brooke 186S 

ARMY  LIST,  the  title  of  an  official  pablication 
isBued  periodically  hy  the  British  war  office.    It 

contains  the  names  of  the  com  mi  eaioned  officers  of 


ARMY  REGIBTER,  The.  is  published  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  containa  lists  of  casu- 
alties, proDiotioDB,  deaths,  etc.,  ol  the  United  States 
Army. 

ARMY  REGULATIONS,  the  title  ot  a  volume  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  war  department,  con- 
taining the  rules  as  prescribed  by  the  Articiea  of 
War  and  other  acts  of  Congress  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army  in  field  and  camp. 

ARMY  WORM,  a  very  destructive  larva  of  the 
Leucania  unipuncta,  marching  in  countless  numbers 
over  grain  and  other  fields,  destroying  the  crop. 

ARNASON  Jon, an  Icelandic  writer,  born  atHof, 
Aug.  17,  1819.  Educated  at  the  college  of  Bes- 
sestad,  at  that  time  the  only  school  of  Iceland. 
Amason  has  been  a  thorough  student  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  country,  and  in  1849  was  made 
custodian  of  the  national  library  in  Reykjavik,  lie 
has  published  a  number  of  slcetches,  and  a  volume 
of  folk-tales,  but  is  best  known  through  his  collec- 
tion of  Icelandic  nursery-talcs,  letfinkar  Th)6dm- 
gur  ogjEfintyri  (K  vols.,  1862-64)., 

ARNAULD.Antoine.  the  greatest  advocate  of  his 
time  in  France,  bom  at  Paris  in  1560,  died  there  Dec. 
29, 1619.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  Auvergne,  which  had  dietinguished  itself  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs.  He  published  a  work 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  several  tracts  of 
an  earnest  political  character.  He  had  several 
children,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Jansenista 
and  Port  Royalists. 

ARNAULD,  Robert  d'Andili.y,  the  eldest  eon  of 
Antoine  Amauld,  the  advocate,  and  the  brother  of 
the  great  Arnauld,  was  born  at  Paris  in  15k«.  and 
died  in  1674,  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  con- 
sequence at  the  French  court,  where  his  Influence 
was  ever  exerted  beneficially.  Hib  chief  works  are 
translations,  such  as  the  confessions  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  history  of  the  Jews  by  Josephus, 

ARNAULT,  Vincest-Antoine  (I70(i-1K34),  dra- 
matic poet,  secret arv-general  ot  the  Parisian  Uni- 
versity and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. 

ARNEE,  or  Abna,  the  wild  buffalo  ot  India,  See 
BcPPALo,  Britannica,  Vol  IV.  p.  442. 

ARNHEM  LAND,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
region  in  North  Australia,  so  called  from  the  ship 
ot  the  Dutch  navigators  who  discovered  it  in  1618. 

ARNIM.  Harry,  Graf  Vos  (1824-1H»1),  born  in 
Pomerania  in  1824,  He  was  Prussian  ambassador  at 
Rome  from  1864  to  1870,  and  strongly  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  anti-infallililists  during  the  Vatican 
Council,  He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Graf; 
but,  as  German  ambasBador  to  France  (1872-74),  he 
incurred  Prince  Bismarck's  disfavor,  and  on  a  chargf 
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of  purloining  state  doom  meats,  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  impriBonment.  He  had,  however,  retired 
into  exile,  ana  died  at  Nice,  May  19,  ISSl. 

ARNOLD,  Arthub,  English  autnor  and  editor, 
born  May  28,  1833.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  asaiet- 
ant  commissioner  under  the  Public  Works  Act,  and 
resided  in  Lancashire  till  the  end  of  the  cotton 
famine  in  1866,  He  subsequently  spent  two  years 
in  traveling  in  Southeastern  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1368  published  a 
description  of  his  tour  under  the  title  -from  the  Le- 
vant. For  this  work  the  king  of  Greece  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  has  been  very  successful  as  editor  of  "The  Echo," 
&  Liberal  journaJ.  In  ISSO  he  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  from  Balford.  His  earlier  works  were 
two  novels — Ralph,  or  St.  Seputchre'g  and  St.  SUpheri», 
and  Hever  Court.  He  published  Sodal  Pohtict  in 
1878,  and  Free  Land  in  1880. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict,  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
born  in  England,  Dec.  21, 1615,  died  June  20, 1S78. 
He  emigrated  to  Providence,  and  in  1646  l>ecame 
messenger  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians.  He  held 
various  other  local  offices  until  1663,  when  he  be- 
came the  first  governor  ot  the  colony,  to  which  office 
he  was  re-elected  in  1664,  in  1669,  in  1677,  and  in  1678. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict  (1741-1801),  a  General  in  the 
American  Revolution,  rendered  infamous  by  bis  at- 
tempt to  betray  his  country,  born  at  Norwicb,Gonn,, 
Jan.  14, 1741.  At  the  Age  of  fifteen  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  enlistea  in  the  Connecticut  army, 
marching  to  Albany  and  Lake  George  to  resist  tbe 
invasion  of  the  French,  but  deserted  and  wandered 
home  alone  through  the  wildemess.  In  1762  he 
went  to  New  Haven  and  established  himself  in 
business  as  a  druggist  and  book-seller,  and  later 
engaged  in  tbe  West  India  trade,  commanding  his 
own  ships.    On  one  occasion  he  fought  a  duel  with 

a  British  sea-captain,  who  called  him    a  "d d 

Yankee;"  the  captain  was  wounded  and  apologized. 
Just  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reachctd  New  Haven  he  was  commissioned  colonel; 
was  with  Ethan  Allen  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  with  Geneial  Montgomery  at  the  battle  oE  Que- 
bec, where  he  was  wounded.  He  received  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  Being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Philadelphia  in  1778,  his  official  conduct  there 
gained  him — bj  order  of  a  court-martial — a  repri- 
mand from  General  Washington.  Cherishing  a 
vindictive  feeling  for  fancied  wrongs,  he  made  treas- 
onable overtures  to  the  enemy, andhaving  obtained 
command  of  West  Point,  he  proposed  to  betray  it 
into  the  hands  ot  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  considera- 
tion being  Je6,3I5  and  a  commission  in  the  British 
army ;  but  the  plot  was  defeated  by  the  capture  of 
Major  Andrg  (Sept.  23,  1780),  who  conducted  the 
negotiations.  Arnold  escaped  and  entered  the 
British  army  as  colonel,  ana  in  September,  1781, 
commanded  an  expedition  which  captured  Fort 
Griswold,  Conn.,  and  burned  New  London.  He 
Bubsequentlv  retired  to  England,  where,  "shunned 
and  despiseo,"  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  in  London  June  14,  1801. 

ARNOLD,  Edwin,  an  English  author,  born  in 
1831,  graduated  at  King's  College  with  honors  in 
1864.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  second 
master  of  King  Edward  VPs  school  at  Birmingham. 
,In  1861  he  became  connected  with  the  "  London 
*Telegraph."  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  them.  The  Poets  of  Greece,  Tlie 
Light  ofAiln,  and  The  Light  of  Die  World  (1891). 

ARNOLD.  Gottfried  (1B66-1714),  a  Saxon  theo- 
logian, whose  Ilifitory  of  the  Church  from  the  Ckrii- 
tian  Era  gave  offense  to  orthodoxy. 

ARNOLD,  Isaac  Nkwton,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Hartwick,  Otsego  oonnty,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30, 


time,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Chicago,  was 
elected  city  clerk  in  1837,  and,  from  1643,  lor  several 
years  was  a  member  of  tbe  legislature.  In  1844  he 
was  A  presidential  elector,  and  in  1860  was  elected - 
to  Congress,  serving  two  terms.  In  1862  he  intro- 
duced ttie  bill  prohiDJting  slavery  in  the  territories, 
and  two  years  later  he  offered  the  first  resolution 
declaring  that  the  United  States  constitution  should 
be  amended  so  as  entirely  to  abolish  slavery.    In 

1866  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Arnold  published :  27m  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  tht  Overthrow  of  Slavery  (1887),  and 
The  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold  (1880);  besides  several 
pamphlets  and  addresses  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Illinois. 

ARNOLD,  John,  inventor  of  the  expansion  bal- 
ance detached  escapement  of  the  cnronometer, 
born  in  England,  in  1744  died  in  1799. 

ARNOLD,  Matthew,  LL.  D.,  English  poet,  critic, 
and  scholar,  born  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  24,  1822,  died  April  16,  1888.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1S44,  and  became  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  In  1861  ne  was 
appointed  lay  inspector  of  schools,  which  position 
he  neld  for  more  than  thirty  years.    From  1857  to 

1867  he  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  but 
it  was  as  a  critic  that  he  was  best  known  and 
appreciated.  The  poetic  refinement  of  his  nature 
and  his  cosmopolitan  accomplishments  made  him 
susceptible  to  tbe  clumsy  narrowness  and  compla- 
cent materialism  of  the  typical  Englishman,  whom 
he  exposed  and  described  and  chaffed  and  judged 
with  a  relentless  and  resistless  gayety  and  acute- 
Dess  which  have  undoubtedly  made  John  Bull  a 
little  more  conscious  and  ashamed  of  his  purely 
bovine  element.  Arnold's  influence  has  thus  been 
refining,  elevating,  and  clarifying.  He  was  con- 
stant and  persuasive  in  asserting  the  superiority 
of  the  Intellectual  life.  He  lived  opportunely, 
because  his  genius  was  fitted  to  moderate  and  even 
to  offset  the  purely  scientific  tendency  of  the  age, 
determined  by  the  great  contemporary  masters, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  TynSall,  and  their  associates.  His 
incisive  grasp,  comprehensive  intelligence,  mellow 
literary  scholarship,  and  limpid,  lucid  style  were 
ever  devoted  to  reminding  his  countrymen  of  "  the 
awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  power."  He  con- 
soled surviving  faith,  disturbed  by  the  aggression 
of  scientific  research,  with  the  affirmation  of 
supreme  spiritual  forces. 

Arnold  was  an  exemplar  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence, but  with  the  conservative  temperament,  and 
was  recognized  as  a  distinct  power.  His  evident 
intellectual  sincerity  was  his  credential,  and  la 
writing  he  had  a  delightful  tact,  which  did  not 
always  characterize  his  personal  intercourse.  He 
knew  the  value  of  expressive  phrases  and  of  artful 
iteration,  which  sometimes  be  pushed  too  far.  As 
a  public  censor  he  was  the  most  signal  illustration 
of  the  finer  and  less  familiar  qualities  of  English 
genius,  and  his  masterly  touch  within  his  proper 
range  was  unquestionable.  His  permanent  contri- 
butions to  literature  are  among  his  poems,  but 
his  influence  upon  English  character  and  develop- 
ment is  due  mainly  to  his  essays.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful companion,  observant,  blithe,  outspoken, 
critical  even  of  the  landscape  and  of  the  weather. 
His  last  article,  that  upon  our  American  civilisa- 
tion, is  perfectly  good-tempered,  and  attests  tbe 
temerity  ot  an  old  critical  hand  in  generalixinK 
upon  a  continental  question  from  a  too  llmltea 
observation. 
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ARNOLD,  Sahoi.  Gbbbke.  American  hietorian, 
born  in  Providence  R.  I.,  April  12,  1821,  died  Feb, 
12, 1880.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1841,  studied  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  In  1862,  in  IS61,  and 
again  in  1862,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-eovernor 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  Dec.  1, 1862,  to  March  3, 
1863,  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  8.  senate  in  tbe 
place  of  J.  F.  Simmons,  who  had  resigned.  Mr. 
Arnold  published  a  valuable  Hiitorg  of  the  Slate  of 
Shode  I$land  and  Provideme  Plantations  {I860). 

ARNOLD,  Thoxab  DiCKENa,  an  American  law- 
yer, born  in  Spattsylvania  county.  Vs.,  May  3,  1798, 
died  in  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  Mav  26,  1870.  He  served 
in  the  war  of  1812  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  in  iSSl  was 
elected  to  Congress.  In  1636  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  Tennessee  militia,  and  from  1841  to 
1843  he  again  served  in  Congress. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas  Kkrchbvbb  (1800-1858).  a 
writer  of  educational  works,  born  at  Stamford, 
England,  In  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Coflego,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1821. 
In  1^  he  l>ecame  rector  of  the  small  parish  of 
Lyndon,  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  died  March  9, 
1853.  In  1838  he  published  Practical  Introduelion 
to  Greek  Prose  Composition,  and  the  neit  year 
his  Latin  Proee  Compoiition.  These  works  are  still 
largely  used.  He  also  published,  with  tbe  Rev.  J. 
E.Riadle.an  EnglUk  Latin  Lexicon  (1847);  edited 
twenty-five  volumes  of  claesfcs,  and  produced 
English,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Hebrew 
grammars.  As  a  theologian  he  published  several 
volume^   o(    sermons,    and    some    controversial 

ARNOLD,  Warren  0.,  U.  8.  Congressman,  born 
at  (Coventry,  R.  I.,  June  3,  1839.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State, 
and  ensaged  in  mercantile  pursuita  He  was 
made  alternate  delegate  to  the  national  Republi- 
can convention  of  1634,  and  was  elected  to  tbe 
Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  Congresses. 

ARNOLD,  WiLiiAK  Dblafield,  born  April  7, 
1828,  died  at  Gibraltar,  April,  1869.  He  was  a  son 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  his  father^s  school,  entering 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1846.  He  joined  the 
Indian  army  in  1S48,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
in  1866  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  then  became 
director  of  public  education  in  the  Punjab.  He 
published  a  novel  entitled  Oakjleld,  or  Fellowships  in 
the  East,  and  a  translation  of  the  first  series  of  Dr.  L. 
Weise'a  German  Letters  on  English  Education  {IS&i). 

ARNOT,  Pa.,  a  post-village  of  Tioga  county, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Tioga  Railroad.  Productive 
mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal  are  here  found. 
There  are  extensive  manufactories  of  lumber. 

ARNOT.  Wh-liam  (1806-1875),  a  popular  Scot- 
tish preacher  and  author,  born  at  Scone,  in  1806, 
studied  at  Glasgow,  and  became  minister  of  a 
mrish  there  iu  1839.  He  left  the  established 
Church  at  the  Disruption  in  1843,  becoming  a 
minister  of  a  Free  Church  in  Gla«^ow ;  in  1863  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1875.    He 

Jubtished   La«>a  from    Heaven  for  Life    on    Earth, 
'Iwlratiom  of  the  Book  of  Proverbt,  The 
Our  Lord,  and  The  Churrh  in  the  House. 


FarabU*  of 


crowned  emperor  of  Germany  896,  having  first 
vaded  Italy  and  captured  Homo.    He  died  in  8i>9. 

AR0L8EN,  a  town  of  Germany.  A  library  of  30.- 
000  volumes  is  here,  belonging  to  the  Prmce  of 
Waldeck.    Population,  2,148. 


AROMA,  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  desig- 
nate those  substances  whose  extremely  minute  par- 
ticles are  supposed  to  affect  the  organs  of  smeU  so 
as  to  produce  particular  odors.  It  is  frequently 
used  as  a  synonym. 

AROMATICS.  a  class  of  medicines  which  owe 
their  properties  to  the  essential  oils,  to  benzoic  and 
cinnamic  acids,  to  volatile  products  of  distillation, 
or  to  odorous  glandular  secretions.  The  plants 
that  contribute  to  this  class  of  medicines  are  those 
which  yield  essences,  camphor,  or  odorous  resias. 
In  some  cases  the  aromatic  matter  is  diffused 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  usually 
condensed  in  particular  organs.  As  a  general  rule 
these  Hubstancos  act  as  diffusible  stimulants  of 
more  or  less  power,  and  as  anti-spasmodlcs,  while 
those  in  which  a  bitter  principle  is  present  act  as 
vermifuges  and  tonics.  In  the  United  States  aro- 
matics  are  usually  associated  with  other  medicines ; 
but  in  France  aromatic  infusions,  lotions,  etc.,  are 
prescribed. 

AROMATIC  VINEGAR,  a  vinegar  of  an  agrees 
able  fragrance,  which  is  generally  prepared  by  add- 
ing  oil  of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  Acorui 
calamus  (and  sometimes  camphor)  to  crystallizable 
acetic  acid ;  or  by  distilling  the  acetate  of  copper  in 
an  earthen  retort  and  receiver,  and  treating  the 
liquid  which  passes  over  with  the  fragrant  oils 
mentioned  above. 

AROOSTOOK,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  North  of 
Maine,  and  falls  into  the  St.  John,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, after  a  course  of  about  120  miles. 

ARPAD,  a  national  hero  of  Hungary.  He  was 
chosen  duke  on  his  father's  death  in  889,  and  by  a 
course  of  incessant  and  succeBstul  warfare  with  the 
Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  etc.,  extended  the  first 
conquests  of  the  Magyars  on  all  sides.  He  died 
in  907,  leaving  his  son  m  possession  of  the  supreme 
command. 


taneouely ;  also,  in  pianoforte  music,  the  breaking 
or  spreaaing  of  a  chord. 

ARPENT  is  the  old  French  land  measure  corre- 
sponding to  our  acre. 

ARQUEBUSE,  the  first  form  of  hand-gun  which 
could  fairly  be  compared  with  our  modern  musket. 
Those  of  earlier  date  were  fired  by  applying  a 
match  by  hand  to  the  vent.  The  arquenuse  was 
common  in  the  English  army  about  tbe  time  of 
Richard  IIL 

AHRACACHA,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  (7m- 
belliferre,  a  native  of  the  elevated  table-lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  and  Caraccas, 
and  of  regions  of  similar  climate  in  other  parts  of 
tropical  America. 

ARRAGONITE.  a  mineral  essentially  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so  agreeing  in  chemical 
composition  with  calcareous  spar,  but  differing  from 
it  in  the  form  of  its  crystals. 

AERAH,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Shahabad  and 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  During  the  mutiny  of 
1857,  Arrah  in  variety  and  intensity  of  interest  was 
second  only  to  Cawn_pore,  Delhi,  and  Lucknow, 
connected  as  it  was  with  a  heroic  defense,  a  heavy 
disaBter,  and  a  brilliant  victory, 

ARRAN,  SoitTH  Isles  or,  three  small  islands  at 
the  entrance  of  Galway  Bay,  four  miles  off  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  On  these  islands  are  the  remains 
of  forts  and  other  structures  of  unhewn  stone,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  theBelgsin  the  Ist  cen- 
tury, besides  those  of  oratories,  etc.,  of  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries.  Total  area,  11,287  acres;  population, 
3,500. 

ARRANGING,  a  term  in  music  which  means  the 
adapting  of  a  piece  of  music  so  as  to  be  perfurmei 
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on  an  instrument  different  from  that  far  which  it 
was  originally  composed,  as  when  orchestral  or 
Tocal  compositions  are  set  tor  the  piano,  or  the  re- 

ABKABTRE,  a  rude  mill  for  grinding  and  smal- 

Samating  gold  and  silver  ores,  used  in  Spain  and 
[exiQo,  ana  less  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
It  consists  of  a  basin  hollowed  Into  hard  rock,  hav- 
ing a  vertical  axis  with  horizontal  arms,  to  which 
large  stones  are  attached  by  chains  and  dragged 
over  the  ore  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft. . 

AERAWAK  INDIANS,  tribes  of  Guiana  much 
Improved  bjr  the  Moravian  missionaries.  They 
are  noted  for  their  friendliness  and  euphonious  lan- 
guage. 

ARRAYEE,  a  title  given  to  certain  military 
officers  in  England,  in  the  earl;  part  of  the  15th 
century, 

AEREBO,  Andbbs  Chbistenbbh,  a  Danish  poet, 
born  in  1687,  died  io  1637.  He  was  the  first  poet 
who  .used  the  Danish  language  successfuliv  in  met- 
rical compositions,  and  on  uiis  account  nas  been 
styled  the  "  father  of  Danish  poetry."  Among  his 
earlier  works  may  be  mentioned  his  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  of  David.  His  most  important 
work  is  his  Sexaemeron  (1661). 

AEEERY,  or  Abbboi,  a  class  of  people  in  the  So- 
ciety Islands  described  by  Captain  Cook. 

ARREST,  Hbinbich  Ludwig  d',  a  German  astron- 
omer, born  in  Berlin,  Aug.  13,  1822,  died  June  14, 
1876.  He  discovered  a  comet  in  1S44,  one  in  1S45, 
one  in  1351,  and  one  in  1857.  He  also  discovered  a 
planet,  and  was  the  first  to  find  a  variable  nebular 
spot.  D'Arrest  published  Ueber  dot  Syetem  der 
Kleinen  Planeten  ZviUchen  Man  und  Jupiter  (1857) ; 
and  Siderum  NebtUosorum  Obaervalionfi  Ha/jneiaei 
(1867). 

ARREST  OF  JUDGMENT.  See  Britannica,  VoL 
II,  p.  630. 

AREHBNATHERUM,  a  genus  of  grasses,  al- 
lied to  Hohui  and  Avena,  ooItiTated  for  fodder  in 
France. 

AEEHID.SUS,  Philip,  a  half  brother  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  proclairaeid  king  at  Babylon,  after 
his  brother's  death.  Hie  wife,  Eurydice,  having  in- 
trigued for  the  destruction  of  rival  claimants,  both 
were  confined  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  where  they 
committed  suicide,  317  b.c. 

ARRINGTON,  Al^bbd  W.,  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C,  In  September,  1810. 
died  in  Chicago,  Dec.  31,  1867.  After  traveling  for 
Bome  time  as  a  Methodist  preacher  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836.  He  went  to  Ar- 
kansas and  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  Inabont 
1846  he  removed  to  Texas,  and  was  elected  judge 
of  the  12th  district  in  1S50.  In  1857  he  settled  in 
Chicago,  where  he  attained  distinction  as  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  He  published  Apottrophe  to 
Wattr — a  volume  of  poems ;  Sketeha  of  the  South- 
vieU:  and  77t«  Ranofrt  and  Regulaiori  of  the  Tanaha, 

ARSON.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  635. 

AEEOBA,  a  weight  used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Bra- 
sil,  and  in  the  principal  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies. 

ARH0NDIS8EMENT  (from  arrondir,  to  make 
round),  the  sub-division  of  a  French  department. 

ARROO,  or  Abrit  Islands,  in  Australasia.  The 
largest  is  70  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  Some  of 
the  natives  have  adopted  Christianity.  The  exports 
are  pearls,  trepang,  and  birds  of  Paradise.  Popula- 
tion, 18.100. 

AEEOW-GRASS.  the  popular  name  of  Tirglo- 
cMn,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  AlUmacem,  of 
which  two  species  occur  in  North  America,  and  also 
in  Britain. 

ARROWHEAD,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  of  the 


natural  order  Alituuieex.  They  are  natives  of 
verjr  different  climates,  from  the  tropics  to  the  cold 
regions  of  the  world. 

ARROYO  M0LIN08,  a  village  in  Estrema- 
dura,  Spain,  noted  as  the  scene  of  Gen.  Girard'g 
complete  discomfiture  by  Lord  HUi,  Oct.  28. 1811. 

ARSENICAL  MINERALS  occur  chiefiy  in  prim- 
■  '  rith 
,  al- 
though nowhere  very  abundant,  is  not  infrequently 
found  in  mines  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  gen- 
erallv  with  sulphur  and  metallic  sulpherets.  It  has 
usually  a  fine  granular  character.  It  is  seldom 
quite  pure,  usually  containing  a  little  antimony 
and  iron,  and  sometimes  silver  or  gold. 

ARSENIC  OXIDE  is  found  combined  with  co- 
balt, iron,  etc.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  calico  printing  and  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  aniline  red. 

ARSINOE,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I,  King  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Berenice,  born  about  316  b.  c.  In 
her  ISth  year  she  married  the  aged  Lysimachus, 
king  of  Thrace,  whose  eldest  son,  Agathocles,  had 
already  wedded  Lysandra,  the  half-sister  of  Ar- 
sinoe.    Later  she  married  her  own  brother. 

ARSINOE,  Cleopatra's  sister,  who  was  carried  by 
Ctesar  to  Rome  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  48 
a.  c,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Mark  An- 

ARSINOE,  an  ancient  E^tian  city  west  of  the 
Nile,  named  by  Ftolemjr  Pbiladelphus  in  honor  of 


,  the  for- 
the  latter 

to  the  falling  of  the  hand  in  beating  time.    The 
terms  are  also  applied  to  the  elevation  and  depres- 

ARS-8UR-M0SELLE,  a  town  of  Germany.  Pop- 
ulation, 5^40. 

ARTA,  formerly  a  town  of  Turkey,  transferred 
to  Greece  in  1881.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  River  Arta,  about  89°  8'  north  latitude,  21" 
east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  outlets  for  the  products  of  Southern  Albania, 
and  has  considerable  trade  through  its  seaport, 
Salagori,  ten  miles  distant.    Population,  4,990. 

AETABANUS,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidie.  He  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  the  Fersians,  a.  n.  226. 

ARTABAZUS,  a  name  of  several  distinguished 
Persians  in  the  times  of  the  Achtemenidee.  When 
Xerxes  advanced  against  Greece,  Artabazus  led  the 
Parthians  and  Ghorasmi.  Alexander  rewarded 
him  by  appointing  him  satrap  of  Bactria,  880  b.  c. 

ARTAPHEBNES,  a  Persian  general  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  at  Marathon  490  b.  c. 

ARTAUD  DE  MOKTOR,  Alexis  Fbahcois, 
Chevalier,  French  author  and  diplomatist,  born  at 
Paris,  in  1772.  He  was  employed  by  the  members 
of  the  royal  family  as  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  served  for  a  time  as  regular  secretary  of  the 
French  legation  at  Rome.  He  subsequently  held 
similar  positions  at  Vienna  and  at  Florence.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  inscriptions 
in  1830,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1849.  Among  hia 
works  are  Hi»toire  de  Vllialia;  Contideraliont  «ur 
l'£tat  d^  la  Peinture  en  Italie;  Voyage  dant  te*  Cofo- 
eombfi  de  Rome;   and  Uintoire  det  Souverain$  Ponlift, 

ARTAXATA,    ancient  capital  of  Armenia,  de- 


stroyed by  the  Persians,  » 

ARTEMISIA,  a  genus  .     .  _    ..        _    .      . 
order  Compo»itie.    There  are  many  epeclea,  natlvea 


ARTEMISIA,  a  Renus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
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of  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere.   To  thie  genua  belone^  wormwood. 

ARTEKIES,  D18BABES  ov.  Most  of  the  important 
morbid  oonditionB  of  arteries  are  those  which  are 
OCCaHioned  hy  the  deposition  of  atheroma  on  the 
free  sorface  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel,  a  new 
inner  lining  of  the  afterj  being  thus  furnished. 

ARTERIOTOMY,  or  the  opening  of  an  artery, 
an  operation  that  haa  been  strongi;  advocated  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a 
more  decided  and  immediate  effect  upon  the  cere- 
bral circulation  than  could  be  produced  by  ordi- 
nary venesection.  It  is  supposed  by  some  surgeons 
to  relieve  pressure  on  the  brain  more  efficiently 
than  opening  the  Jugular  vein  could  do. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS.  See  article  in  Britannica, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  644-646.  In  the  United  States,  the  sink- 
ine  of  artesian  wells  is  a  common  occurrence,  not 
onljr  in  the  East,  but  also  throughout  the  semi-arid 
regions  of  the  great  West.  This  country  boasts  of 
some  of  the  deepest  wells  ever  driven.  They  are 
common  in  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
Eastern  States,  especially  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  though 
the  geological  conditions  are  very  unfavorable,  some 
excellent  artesian  wells  exist,  furnishing  a  copious 
supply  of  good  water,  which  rises  to  within  20  feet 
of  the  Burfacr     """^ " 


:  months  in  sinking,  the  total 
set  with  a  bore  of  4>^  inches. 
..,  are  several  wells  of  a  depth 
of  1,800  to  1,900  feet.  The  State  House  at  ColumbuB, 
0.,  has  a  well  2,775J^  feet  deep,  but  the  water  is 
salt  with  a  temperature  of  91°  Fahr.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chicago,  111.,  artesian  water  of  great  purity 
Is  obtained  at  moderate  depth  and  in  unlimited 

Suantity,  rising  with  sufficient  force  to  require  lit- 
e  if  any  pumping  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  is  a  well  of 
1^  feet,  and  at  New  Orleans  one  of  630.    Both  of 


penetrating  the  various  strata.  In  California  use 
was  first  made  of  artesian  wells  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  with  sucli  marked  success  that  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  same  mi^ht  not 
be  applied  to  the  arid  regions  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
Eona,  Utah,  Colorado,  etc.  Experiments  made  un- 
der government  supervision  proved  that  through- 
out these  districts  (where  both  spring  and  surface 
water  is  often  undrinkable)  excellent  water  couid 
be  obtained  from  depths  of  800  to  1000  feet  in  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantities.  As  a  result,  the  sink- 
ing of  artesian  wells  now  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  vast  irrigation  works  lately  undertaken 
in  these  Western  regions  under  the  Federal  or  the 
several  State  governments,  by  means  of  which  for- 
merly desert  tracts  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
extent  have  been  turned  into  excellent  crop-bear- 
ing or  grazing  regions. 

ABTHBITI8,  inflammation  of  the  Joints,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds;  traumatic,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty.  When  superficial  it  is  easily  cured,  when 
deeply  seated  it  becomes  dangerous. 

ARTHITH,  Chkbtkb  Alan  (1830-1886),  twenty- 
first  president  of  the  United  States,  born  in  Fair- 
field, Franklin  county,  Vt.,  Oct.  5,  1830.  He  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  1848,  was  a  member  of 
the  Pai  Upsilon  fraternity,  and  one  of  the  six  in  a 
class  of  over  a  hundred  who  were  elected  members 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  society.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1BB8,  and  at  once  became  a  member 


of  the  firm  of  Culver,  Parker  A  Arthur.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Edwin  D. 
Morgan  as  engineer-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  brig,- 
adier-general,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
became  acting  quartermaster-general.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  he  was  made  inspector-general  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  in  July  resigned 
the  Inspectorship-general  to  become  quartermas- 
ter-general. From  1862  to  1871  he  was  engaged  in 
active  law  practice)  in  1871  was  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  sat  in  the  Senate  until  1878. 
He  waa  elected  vice-president  in  1880,  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  March  4, 1881,  and  on  Sept.  20th  of 
the  same  year,  one  day  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  pres- 
ident. At  the  close  of  his  administration,  the 
consideration  of  the  American  people  was  expressed 
by  the  Republican  national  convention,  in  its  reso- 
lutions, declaring  that  "  in  the  administration  of 
President  Arthur  we  recognize  a  wise,  conservative 
and  patriotic  policy,  under  which  the  country  has 


18,  !__.. 

ARTHUR,  Bib  Gsosoe,  Babt.,  A  British  states- 
man, born  in  Plymouth,  England,  June  21.  1784, 
died  Sept.  19, 1864.  He  entered  the  army  in  1804, 
was  in  active  service  until  1887,  when  he  was  knight- 
ed and  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, with  the  rank  of  major-eeneral  on  the  staff.    In 

1841  he  returned  to  Englani^  was  created  a  baronet 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  Canada,  and  from 

1842  to  1846  was  governor  of  the  Indian  presidency  of 
Bombay.  Ill-health  compelled  him  to  leave  India, 
and  upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  made 
privy  counselor,  and  in  1853  received  the  colonelcy 
of  the  50th  (Queen's  Own)  regiment. 

ARTHUR,  Timothy  Shay,  an  American  author, 
born  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  180B,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, March  6,  1885.  About  1835  he  became 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  "Athenoeum."  and  in  1852  he 
founded  in  Philadelphia.  "Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine," of  which  he  was  editor  until  his  death.  He 
published  over  one  hundred  volumes,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  were  reprinted  In  England.  Among 
his  books  are :  Lights  and  Shadowt  of  Ileal  Life;  Take 
for  Rich  and  Poor;  Library  for  the  Household;  Ten 
Nighii  in  a  Bar  Room;  and  Steps  to  Heavtn. 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT,  a  hiU  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Edinburgh,  822  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  suppo^d  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
British  King  Arthur. 

ARTICLE.  The  use  of  the  article  as  a  grammatical 
term  arose  as  follows :  In  such  a  sentence  as,  "  He 
found  that  (or,  the)  man  that  he  was  looking  for," 
the  Greeks  considered  the  defining  particles  as  con- 
necting two  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  calied  them 
joints.  In  English  there  are  two  articles — the  defi- 
nite, the,  and  the  indefinite,  a  or  an,  and  other 
languages  have  corresponding  words.  The  Latin 
had  no  article,  and  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
manic languages — e.  a.  the  Misso-Gothic  and  Old 
Norse — had  only  the  definite  article. 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR,  a  term  applied  to  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  April  10,  1806,  to  establish 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  army. 

In  1864,  by  act  of  Congress,  other  rules  were  in- 
corporated with  these  for  the  government  of  the 
navy.  The  same  name  is  applied  to  the  code  of 
military  law  embodied  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  la 
annually  passed  by  Parliament. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  are  the  printed 
regulations  tor  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a 
joint  stock  company  registered  under  the  Cop 
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panies'  Acta.  They  are  stamped  as  a  deed,  and 
signed  by  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum  of 
aBBOciation,  The  most  important  articles  deal 
with  cialls  on  shares,  transfer  of  shares,  forfeiture  of 
shares, meetings,  powers  of  directors, dividends, etc. 
AETIFICIAL  HORIZON,  a  mirror  placed  hori- 
EOntally,  and  used  when  the  sensible  horizon  is  ill- 
deflned,  or  to  determine  the  altitude  of  a  star. 

AETIFICIAL  LIMBS.  Artificial  hands  were  in- 
vented by  the  German  knight  GoEz  von  Berlich- 
ineen  in  1513.  Artificial  legs  were  invented  later 
and  began  to  be  used  in  18(».  The  manufacture  of 
artificial  limbs  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
that  a  hand  or  arm  is  now  made,  weighing  less  than 
a  pound,  with  which  all  the  ordinary  motions,  such 
as  holding  a  hat,  or  pen,  etc,  can  be  produced, 
while  the  gait  of  a  person  walking  on  artificial  feet 
is  not  conspicuous. 

ARTILLERY.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  655  to 
669 ;  also  see  Cannon,  in  this  Volume. 

ARTILLERY,  Park  op,  the  guns,  Carriages,  am- 
munition and  other  appurtenances  essential  to  the 
working  of  siege  or  field  artillery.  Sometimes  the 
name  is  applied  to  the  place  selected  as  well  as  to 
the  military  stores  collected  there. 

ARTILLERY,  Eoyal  Reoihbnt  of,  is  the  artil- 
lery belonging  to  the  British  army.  There  was  no 
regular  resiment  or  corps  of  artillery  soldiers  in 
the  English  army  till  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
tbe  present  Royal  Regiment  was  formed.  The 
regiment  is  now  almost  an  army  in  itself,  and  com- 
prises horse  as  well  as  foot. 

ARTIODACTYLA,  the  name  given  by  Owen  to 
the    domesticated  ruminating  mammalia,  hoofed, 
with  even  number  of  toes.   It  also  includes  the  hog. 
ARTOCAKPUS,  tbe  bread-fruit,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Urti- 
cacex,  aub-order  Anoear- 
pe«.     There    are    many 
known  species,  from  some 
of  which  is  obtained  val- 
uable timber,  as    those 
found  in  the  forests  of 
Malabar    and    Bengal. 


The  most  important  species  are  the  A.  inciia,  or 
true  bread-fruit,  and  the  A.  inlegrifoUn,  or  iack-trait. 

ARTS.  Tlie  term  "Arts,"  or  ''Liberal  Arts,"  as 
technically  applied  to  certain  studies,  came  into 
use  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  universities  the  term  "Faculty  of  Arts" 
denoted  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  Science 
and  Philosophy,  as  distinguished  from  the  faculty 
of  Theology,  and  afterwards  of  Medicine  and  Law. 
The  numl^r  of  "Arts"  embraced  in  the  full  medi- 
Kvat  course  of  learning  was  seven :  Grammar, 
Logic,  Rhetoric  (constituting  the  IViCTum),  Music, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Rhetoric  (the  Qvadrivium). 
The  terms  Master  and  Doctor  were  originally  ap- 
plied synonymously  to  any  person  engaged  in 
teaching.  In  process  of  time  the  one  was  restricted 
to  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  other  to  Divinity,  Law, 

•d  Medicine. 


ART  UNIONS,  institutions  which  have  for  their 
object  the  promotion  of  a  livelier  interest  in,  and 
a  more  liberal  patronage  of,  the  fine  arts  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public.  They  have  gone  far  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  encouragement  formerly  re- 
ceived from  princes  and  prelates.  The  first  Art 
Union  established  in  America  was  founded  in  New 
York  city  in  1839. 

ARUM  FAMILY  (AaACBai)  a  natural  order  of 
plants  of  which  the  genua  A  rum  is  the  type.  The  spe- 
cies are  herbaceous  perennials  having  tuberous  or 
creeping  roots,  but  the  tropical  species  are  often 
tall  rooting  climbers.  The  inconspicuous  flowers 
are  without  ealyi  or  corolla,  except  as  represented 
by  scales,  and  are  crowded  upon  a  spadix  sur- 
rounded bv  a  spathe.  The  sexes  are  represented  by 
separate  flowers,  the  females  at  the  base.  The 
order  includes  98  genera  and  about  1,000  species. 
They  are  abundant  within  the  tropics,  but  only  ten 
species  are  found  in  temperate  North  America,  of 
which  tbe  most  common  are  Ariea^watriphyUum,  the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  or  Indian  turnip ;  Symplocarpug 
fcetidvt  the  skunk-cabbage ;  and  Aeorui  calamut, 
sweet-flag.  The  latter  grows  in  almost- all  parts  of 
the  earth.  Of  .^rum  proper  there  are  only  fifteen 
species.  Some  of  these  grow  to  immense  size  for 
herbaceous  plants.  One,  Godwinia  gigas,  discovered 
in  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Seemann,  is  especialiy  remarkable.  The  only  Brit- 
ish species  is  A.  jnacuiatum  (the  wake-robin),  tbe 
roots  of  which  yield  a  starch  known  as  Portland 
sago,  or  arrow-root.  Many  species  of  Aracex  are 
cultivated  in  green-houses,  chiefly  as  foJiage  plants, 
and  the  calls,  RichaTdJo  JilMtypica,  is  a  very  common 
house  plant. 

ABL  SPICES,  soothsayers  of  Rome,  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  victims  and  from  them  foretelling 
future  events. 

AEUWIMI,  the  name  of  an  important  tributary 
of  the  Congo,  entering  the  latter  from  tbe  north. 
It  was  explored  for  100  miles  by  Stanley  in  1883, 
and  by  it  Stanley  advanced  to  tlie  relief  of  Emin 
Fashain  1887.  For  a  time  it  was  maintained  by 
some  that  the  Aruwimi  was  tbe  lower  course  of 
Pehweinfurth's  Welle,  now  believed  to  enter  the 
Congo  by  the  Mobangi,  far  to  the  west. 

ARVA,  a  river,  district  and  village  of  North  Hun- 
gary. The  district  is  mountainous,  wooded,  but 
sterile,  and  the  scenery  is  grand. 

AR V AD,  an  ancient  city  of  Fhcenici a,  occupying 
a  small  island,  two  miles  from  the  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  tbe  river  Eleutherus.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Sidonians,  and  was  famed  for 
the  sea-faring  skill  of  its  inhabitants. 

ARVEYEON,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Arve,  in 
Savoy,  the  outlet  of  the  famous  Mer  de  Glace,  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  from  which  it  issues  in  ator- 
rent  through  a  beautiful  grotto  of  ice,  from  40  to 
160  feet  in  height,  known  as  the  "Ice  Gates  of  the 
Arveyron."  Its  course  is  short  and  it  joins  the  Arve 
on  its  right  bank,  some  distance  above  Chamouni. 

ARVICOLIN.S,   one  of  several  sub-families   into 
which  the  rodent  family,  ifuride,  is  dlvided,and  em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  roles 
or  field-mice  properly  so 
called,  the  water-rat  of   \ 
Europe,     the    meadow-    I 
mice    of    America,     the  e 
ings,  the  muskrat,  ^ 


and  hairy,  with  short  limbs  and  tail,  the  eyes  and 
ears  small,  and  muzzle  hlunt.  Tbe  dental  formulee  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Muridm,  but  there  is  great 
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differeaoe  in  the  character  of  the  teetb  themeetves. 
The  Arvicolinx  (except  Erotiimy»)  have  perennially 
growing,  rootleBS  molarB,  with  flat  crowns  and  ser- 
rate periphery ;  incisors  olten  broader  transversely 
than  in  the  opposite  dii'ection ;  the  root  of  the  under 
incisor  sometimes  csusinx  a  protuberance  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  mandible  between  the  condyloid 

S'ocess  and  the  strong  haumlate  angle  of  the  man- 
lile,  (rhich latter  attains  the  level  ot  the  molars; 
anterior  root  of  zygoma  not  obviously  nicked,  high 
and  wide,  not  dipping  to  the  level  of  the  arched 
palate,  and  the  nasals  not  produced  beyond  the 
pre-maxillaries.  The  ArvicoliTix  are  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  northern  hemisphere,  abounding  in 
high  latitudes,  where  they  form  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  fooil-suppljr  to  the  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey.  In  North  America  none  are  known  to  occur 
farther  south  than  Mexico.  In  cultivated  districts 
they  are  great  pests  to  the  agriculturist. 

ARWIDSSON,  Adole-Ivar  (1791-1858),  professor 
ot  history  and  editor  of  a  periodical  at  Abo  in  Fin- 
land. Exiled  by  the  Russian  government  in  1822, 
he  became  royal  librarian  in  Stockholm. 

AS  was  the  name  of  the  Roman  pound,  and  also  of 
an  English  coin ;  the  latter  probably  being  so  called 
because  it  weighed  a  pound,  according  to  the 
Roman  measure.  At  its  most  ancient  date,  this 
coin  had  usually  carved  upon  it  some  domestic  ani- 
mal, generally  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  tne  Latin  word  for  money,  pecvnia,  was  derived 
from  this  custom.  After  this  coin  had  been  in  use 
for  some  time  its  value  decreased.  About  270  b,  c, 
ten  aeea  were  required  for  one  denarius  (=^>ii,), 
and  subsequently  an  as  became  one-sixteenth  of 
this  coin.  The  exact  value  of  the  as  is  now  very  un- 
certain. 

ASA,  the  third  king  ot  Judah,  was  the  son  of 
Abijah,  whose  father  was  Rehoboam.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  an  early  age,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  years  later  that  his  true  character  appeared. 
While  the  young  king  was  but  a  youth  his  grand- 
mother assumed  a  great  deal  of  authority  and  did 
macti  barm  by  encouraging  idolatry,  but  he  after- 
wards deprived  her  ot  all  authority  and  worked 
with  success  to  overthrow  her  evil  influence;  he 
destroyed  the  idols  and  the  altars  of  the  strange 
gods  and  exiled  the  idolaters.  He  had  his  kingdom 
strongly  fortified,  and  raised  a  large,  well-drilled 
army  for  its  security,  and  when  Zerah,  an  eastern 
monarch,  led  his  forces  into  Judah,  Asa,  who  had 
previously  given  his  army  into  the  care  of  Jehovah, 
met  him  and  put  him  to  flight.  Sometime  after 
this  battle  the  king  and  his  people  made  a  united 
vow  to  God  to  walk  according  to  the  straight  path 
of  their  forefathers.  Atter  a  period  ot  twenty  years' 
peace  war  was  again  introduced  into  the  kmsdom 
D^  Baasba,  the  Israelite  ruler,  and  Asa,  with  the 
aid  of  Benhadad  of  Syria,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. But  be  had  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  to  help  him  through  the 
difficulty,  and  the  prophet  HananI  earnestly  pro- 
tested against  his  course  ot  action.  The  king,  m  a 
fit  of  T&ae,  threw  the  prophet  into  prison  and  op- 
pressed his  tollowers.  His  reign  lasted  from  ))55  to 
914  b.  c,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  loved 
and  honored  by  his  people.  The  Bible  declares 
that  "Ama'b  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  alt  his 
days." 

A3A  DTJLCIS,  a  drug  highly  esteemed  b^  the 
ancients  as  an  antispasmodic.  They  also  believed 
it  to  possess  supernatural  healing  powers — as  to  re- 
store youth  to  the  aged  or  sight  to  the  blind — and 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  antiaote  for  poison.  Dur- 
ing the  refi^n  of  the  Cyrenian  princes  this  drug  was 
valued  at  its  weight  in  gold,  and  the  plant  from 
which  it  was  obtaiced  (probably  some  species  of 


the  genus  ThapHa,  of  the  natural  order  Umbel- 
liferx)  vias  represented  on  their  medals  or  coins. 

ASAR,  the  Swedish  name  given  to  long,  winding 
banks  and  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand,  which  occur 
abundantly  in  the  low  grounds  of  Sweden.  They 
often  run  continuously  for  more  than  lOO  miles — 
sometimes  one  dominant  ridge  being  joined  by 
many  tributary  ridges,  just  as  &  river  by  its  afflu- 
ents. They  are  believed  to  have  been  formed 
underneath  the  great  Iderit  G/ac*,  which  covered 
Sweden  during  the  glacial  period,  and  to  mark  the 
site  of  sub-glacial  streams  and  rivers.  Similarly 
gravelly  ri<^es  occur  in  Ireland,  where  they  are 
called  tskf-T,  and  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  called 
iomet — a  name  which  has  been  applied  to  similar 
accumulations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

ASAEABACCA  (Atarum  europftum),  a  plant  ot 
the  natural  order  ArUlolochiaceie,  a  native  of 
Europe,  growing  in  woods,  but  rare  in  Britain. 
The  whole  plant  has  acrid  properties ;  the  roots 
and  leaves  are  aromatic,  purgative  and  emetic,  and 
were  formerly  considerably  used  in  medicine.  A 
nearly  allied  species,  A.  canadenee,  a  native  ot 
Canada,  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  used 
under  the  name  of  Canada  snake-root.  It  is  also 
called  wild  ginger. 

ASBESTOS.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  675-76. 
The  finest  quality  of  abestos  yet  known  is  that 
which  has  been  recently  discovered  in  Canada. 

ASBjORNBEN,  Peteb  Chribtkh,  one  of  the  most 
popular  among  Norwegian  authors,  born  at  Chrls- 
tiania,  Jan.  IB,  1812,  died  there,  Jan.  6,  1885.  On 
leaving  the  University  in  his  native  city  he  became 
a  tutor  in  the  country,  and  during  the  four  yean 
thus  occupied  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  life  of  the  common  people. 
In  long  journeys  on  foot  be  collected  a  rich  store 
of  materials  (or  hie  future  writings.  On  his  return 
to  the  capital  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  and  the  nntural  sciences.  From  1846  to 
1853  he  was  employed  by  the  government  in  ex- 
ploring and  dredging  various  parts  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast.  In  the  years  1849-^  he  accompanied 
a  Norwegian  ship  of  war  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  1856  to  1358  he  studied  forestry  at 
Tharandt  in  Saxony.  He  was  inspector  of  forests 
for  the  Trondhjem  district,  1860-76.  Asbjornsen 
lived  a  busy  and  useful  life  and  wrote  many  scien- 
tific and  practical  books,  but  it  is  through  his  in< 
imitable  collection  of  folk-tales  that  he  is  best 
known.  He  was  fortunate  In  finding  for  his  first 
collection  a  coadjutor  with  almost  as  fine  poetic 
sympathy  as  himself— Jorgen  Moe,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Christian  sand,  ana  one  of  the  most  con- 
sideranle  poets  ot  his  time.  The  two  published  in 
1842  the  first  series  of  Nortke  Folkeevenlyr  ("Nor- 
wegian Folk  and  Fairy  Tales  "),  in  the  vernacular 
of  tne  country.  Asbjornsen  alone  published  in  1845 
the  first,series  of  his  Norske  Huldreevenlyr  og  Folke- 
taan,  consisting  of  stories  about  the  Huldrr,  or 
fairy  of  the  Norwegian  woods.  Tliree  years  later 
(1848)  appeared  a  second  collection ;  ana  in  1871  he 

?ubliHheo  also  a  second  volume  of  the  FolkeevtntyT. 
hese  books  are  now  classics  in  their  native  litera- 
ture, and  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  ot  folk-lorists 
in  all  countries.  They  have  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages; — into  English  by  Sir 
George  M.  Dasent  in  Popular  Talet  from  the  None 
(1859),  and  TaUs  from  the  Fjdd  (1874);  and  by  H. 
L.  Brackstad  in  Round  the  YuU  Log  (1881).  See 
Norway,  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  592. 

ASBOTH,  Alexander  Sandob  (1811-1868),  an 
American  soldier,  born  in  Kesithely,  Hungary,  De- 
cember 18, 1811.  He  joined  the  Austrian  army,  and 
served  wJth  Kossuth  in  the  Hongarian  war.  He  em' 
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grated  in  1861  to  the  United  Statas,  and  in  1R61 
offered  his  services  to  the  government.  He  fought 
in  niuaerouB  Important  battles,  always  acquitting 
himself  with  marked  gallantrv.  He  was  twice 
aevereW  wounded,  the  last  time  nis  left  cheek-bone 
being  broken  and  his  left  arm  {roctured  In  two 
nlacea.  He  roee  through  the  successive  grades  to 
brevet  maloc^general,  March  13, 1805,  resigning  five 
months  later.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  u,  8. 
minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay, 
where  he  died  from  the  wound  in  his  face,  Jan. 
21, 1868. 

A8BURY,  Fbancis,  first  bishop  of  the  M.  E. 
church  ordained  in  America,  born  in  Handsworth, 
SUffordshire,  England,  Aug.  20,  1746,  died  in 
Spottsyivania,  Va.,  March  31,  1816.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  oC  thirteen,  at  sixteen  became  a 
local  preacher,  and  at  twenty-two  an  itinerant. 
Three  years  later  Wesley  sent  him,  with  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wright,  as  his  companion  to  America.    The 


Renkin,  an  older  minister,  superseded  hi 
Bankin  returned  to  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  but  Asbury  remained  at  his  post.  He 
was  in  Eympathy  with  the  colonists,  but  like  all 
other  Methodists  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  In  1776  was  arrested  and  fined  five  pounds, 
after  which  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Judge 
Thomas  White,  where  he  remained  for  over  two 
years,  until  the  authorities  became  convinced  that 
the  "  non-jurors,"  as  the  Methodists  called  them- 
■elves,  were  acting_  from  religious,  not  political, 
motives,  and  the  itinerants  were  permitted  to  re- 
lume their  circuits.  When  an  independent  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  was  established  in  America, 
Asbury  was  unanimously  elected  bishop,  and  on 
Dec.  20, 1784,  he  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  Coke,  who 
was  ordained  by  John  Wesley,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  societies  in  America.  From  this 
time  till  his  death  he  traveled  every  year  from 
Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  averaging  6,Q0O  miles, 
often  through  pathless  forests  and  swamps,  min- 
istering to  all  who  would  listen.  His  salary  was 
f64  a  year,  and  the  horse  and  carriage  he  was  com- 

eilled  to  use  in  his  late  years  were  tne  gifts  of  his 
[ends.  The  Methodist  church  grew  under  his 
personal  leadership  from  a  scattered  band  of  316 
members  and  four  preachers  to  a  powerful  denomi- 
nation 214,000  strong,  controlled  by  bishops,  700  itin- 
erants and  2,000  local  preachers. 

ASBUBY  PARK,  a  small  sea-coast  town  of  New 
Jersey,  famous  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  situated 
about  five  miles  south  of  Long  Branch  and  sepa- 
rated from  Ocean  Grove  by  Wesley  Lake.  The 
New  York  and  Long  Branch  Railroad  has  a  depot 
bere. 

A8CARIS,  a  genus  of  parasitic  worms  in  the 
nematode  or  thread-worm  order.  AacarU  lambri- 
eoidei  ia  one  of  the  four  thread-worms  not   infre- 

Suently  infesting  man,  and  especially  children.  It 
I  a  troublesome,  though  rarely  dangerous,  parasite. 
ASCLEPIADACE-Ej  a  chiefly  tropical  order  of 
oorrollifioral  dicotyledons,  closely  allied  to  Apocjf 
nacfa.  They  are  mostly  shrubs  and  almost  always 
possess  milky  juice,  which  is  usually  poisonous. 
Some  varieties  are  prized  by  florists,  notably  the 
fragrant  Stepanotie,  as  well  as  species  of  the  curi- 
ous genus  Cereopegia.  A  number  are  medicinal; 
and  the  down  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  silk  or  cotton.  The  stems  of  not 
a  few  species  afford  useful  fibers.  There  are  many 
species  native  in  North  America. 

ASCLEPIA8,  or  Swallow- Wobt,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Aiclepiadacea.  The  corolla  is 
wbeel-ijiaped  and  reflexed,  the  coronet  fleshy,  and 


each  of  its  hooded  types  baa  a  horn.  The  apeele* 
are  generally  upright,  seldom  climbing  and  twin- 
ing, herbaceous  plants  with  opposite,  whorled,  or 
alternate  leaves.  They  are  mostly  American.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  simple  umbels  between  the 
leaf-stalks.  The  roots  of  several  North  American 
species  are  used  as  diaphoretics  and  expectorants, 
asji.  incamata,  A.  fuberoia,  etc. 

ASCOLI,  Ghazmdio  Ibaia.  Italian  philologist, 
born  or  Jewish  parentage  at  Giirz  in  1S29.  He  was 
destined  for  a  mercantile  career,  but  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  stud^  of  comparative  philology.  His 
Studii  Orientali  e  Ltnjtuutici  procured  him  in  1861  a 
chair  oljphilolagvat  toe  Milan  Academy, and  besides 
founding  the  Archivio  Olotlologico  (1873),  he  has 
publish«l  Fonologia  Comparata  dei  Samcrilo  del 
Oreco,e  del  Latino  <1870);  Slvdii  Critiei  (1861-77), 

ASCOT  HEATH,  a  racfr«onrse  In  Berkshire,  29 
miles  southwest  of  London.  The  races,  which  take 
place  early  in  June,  are  generally  attended  by  the 
royal  famny  in  semi-state.  From  the  accounts  of 
the  Master  of  Horse  for  the  year  1712  it  appears 
that  they  were  instituted,  not  in  1727,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  but  by  Queen  Anne  on  Aug.  6, 
1711. 

A8ELLUS,  a  generic  name  nowdisused,  formerly 
applied  to  the  cod  and  other  Oadidx.  It  is  re- 
tamed  in  the  pbarmacopceiaB,  in  the  name  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil,  Oleum  jecoru  asielli.  The  same  generio 
name  is  also  employed  to  denote  a  genus  of  small 
isopod  crustaceans. 

ASES,  a  race  of  gods  In  Northern  or  ScandlnaviaD 
mythology.  They  are  usuaUy  considered  as  num- 
bering twelve  gods,  and  as  many  goddesses.  The 
Sods  are :  Odin,  Thor,  Baldur,  Niord,  Freyr,  Tyr, 
ragl,  Heimdal,  Widar,  Wall,  Uller,  and  For- 
seti.  The  best  known  of  the  goddesses,  Frigga, 
Freyja,  Idunna,  Eira,  and  Baga. 

A8H,  the  popular  name  of  trees  belonging  to  the 

fjnus  Fraxinut.  There  are  a  few  species  of  ash  In 
urope  and  Asia,  but  thej  are  chiefly  natives  of 
North  America.  Fraxinu*  exeeUun;th»  common  ash 
of  Europe,  is  a  handsome  tree,  very  valuable  for  Its 
timber.  In  early  times  it  was  the  chief  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  bows  and  spears.  In 
North  America  there  are  twelve  species  Known,  of 
which  onlv  six  are  of  sufficient  size  for  timber  par- 
poses.  Tne  wood  is  close-grained,  remarkably 
tough  and  elastic,  and  comparatively  light.  It  & 
therefore  largely  used  for  furniture,  the  Interior 

Earta  of  dwellings,  floorings,  farm  Implements, 
ousehold  utensils,  and  wherever  these  qualities 
are  needed.  The  timber  of  the  white  ash,  Prasinui 
Airuricana,  is  most  in  demand.  Others  of  about 
equal  value  are  the  black  ash,  F.  tambueifolia;  the 
blue  ash,  F.  quadrangulala;  the  green  asn,  F.  viri- 
dU;  the  red  ash,  F.  puheteem;  and  the  water  ash, 
F.  platyearpa.  The  name  a»h  (with  some  adjunct) 
is  applied  to  various  trees  and  shrubs  of  other  ge- 


O^owe,  280  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
tribe  is  broken  up  Into  several  sub-tribes,  all  being 
great  slave-holders,  and  very  superstitious. 

ASHBORNE,  a  market-town  of  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, 13  miles  northwest  of  Derby.  Its  churon 
(1241)  has  a  fine  spire,  the  "Pride  of  the  Peak,"  212 
feet  high,  and  an  exquisite  monument  by  Banks.  It 
was  here  that  Moore  wrote  the  greater  part  of  Lalia 
Rookh.    Population,  3,485. 

A8HBUET0N,  LoBD,  ALSXANnan  Bariko,  D.  C. 
L.  (1774^1348),  an  English  statesman,  born  In  Eng- 
land, Oct.  27, 1774.    He  was  sent  to  America  by  Us 
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tather,  S!r  Francia  Baring,  in  the  interests  of  the 
mercantile  house  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  in 
1798  he  married  the  eldest  dauKbter  of  Senator 
WilliaiQ  Bingham,  a  wealthj  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia. Short^  after  hia  marriage  Alexander  re- 
tnnied  to  England,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1810  became  head  of  the  firm ;  two  years  later  he 
waa  elected  to  parliament.  In  1885  he  'was  made  a 
peer  bj  the  title  of  Lord  Aahburton,  and  in  1S41,  6n 
account  of  hie  familiarity  with  the  institutions  and 
people,  he  waa  sent  ae  special  minieter  to  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  treaty  adjusting  the  north- 
eastern boundary — which  resulted  in  the  famous 
^gWturlon  Treaty,  concluded  at  Washington,  Aag. 
9,  1842.  On  hie  return  to  England  he  was  tenderea 
a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  British  Parliament  for  this 
service,  and  was  offered  an  earldom,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor.    He  died  at  Longleat,  the  seat  of 


Western  Australia,  rising  in  the  mountains 
the  Great  Desert,  and  flowing  400  miles  northwest- 
ward into  Exmouth  Gulf.  Its  lower  course  was  ex- 
plored by  3holl  in  1868,  its  upper  by  Giles  in  1876. 

ASHEBA,  the  name  of  a  Phoenician  goddess,  or 
rather  of  the  idol  itself,  by  which  the  goddees  was 
Bymholized.  The  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
tne  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  Ashtoreth 
and  her  worship,  and  it  appears  certain  that  the 
latter  is  the  proper  name  of  the  goddeas,  while 
Aahera  is  her  image  or  symbol. 

ABHSS,  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  after  burning.  The  ashes  of  organic  sub- 
■taneea  destroyed  by  fire  consist  of  the  fixed  salts 
contained  in  these  substances.  In  land-plants 
the  most  important  are  salts  of  potash,  along  with 
ailica  and  lime;  in  sea-plants,  soda  takes  the  place 
of  potash. 

ASHEVILLE,  a  flourishing  town  of  North  Caro- 
lina, capital  of  Buncombe  county.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant educational  center,  and  the  headquarters  of  an 
extensive  trade  in  tobacco  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
factures. 

ASHKENAZ,  the  name  of  a  northern  people  men- 
tioned in  the  table  of  racea  given  in  Gen.  x,  located 
In  Armenia  or  its  neighborhood.  The  later  Jews 
Identified  it  with  Gprmany.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Polish  and  Cferman  Jews  are  termed  A»h- 
tetiazim,  as  opposed  to  the  Sephardim,  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews,  They  have  different  syna- 
'a  which  a  somewhat  different  ritual  and  a 
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annica.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  683. 

ASHLAND,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  near  the  Big  Sandy. 
Ooal  is  here  mined,  and  there  are  extensive  blast- 
famaces  and  rolling-mills,  and  large  shipments  of 
the  metal  and  mineral  by  rail  and  river. 

ASHLAND,  a  town  of  Nebraska,  situated  on  Salt 
Greek,  near  the  Platte  River,    It  has  an  imm« 
water-power  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery 


the 


mill-products,  aud  is  extensively  engaged 
quarrying  of  magnesian  lime-stone  ana  msh  ..      ^ 
ASHLAND,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Ohio,  capi. 


n  shipping. 


ta!  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  It  is  the  seat 
of  Ashland  College. 

ASHLAND,  a  village  of  Virginia,  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Richmond.  It  is  the  eeat  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. 

ASHLAND,  the  largest  town  in  southern  Oregon. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  In  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
fruit  region,  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school, 
and  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs. 

ASHLAND,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  about  two  bondred  and  fifty  miles 


north  of  Milwaukee.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in 
lumber  and  iron.  Its  ore  docks  have  a  capacity  of 
one  hundred  thousand  tone,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  million  tons  of  ore  are  shipped  annually. 

ASHLAND,  a  town  of  Schuylkill  county,  Penn., 
119  miles  northwest  of  Phila[delphia  by  rail.  It 
depends  principally  upon  its  rich  mines  of  anthra- 
cite coal  ■  but  it  haa  also  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  and  mills. 

ASHLAR,  or  Abuleb,  building-atone  squared 
and  hewn,  as  distinguished  from  rubble  or  rough 
stones,  which  are  used  ae  they  come  from  tne 
quarry  without  beinff  dressed.  Ashlar  is  laid  in 
regular  courses  in  building,  and  is  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  style  of  working  that  Bide  of  the 
stone  which  is  to  form  the  facing  of  the  widl. 
Quarriers  apply  the  t«rm  ashlar  to  squared  stonea 
before  being  newn.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  460. 

ASHLEY,  Penh,,  a  town  where  coal  mining  ia 
carried  on,  and  where  coal-cars  and  ennnes  are 
manufactured.  The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey here  forms  a  junction  with  the  Nanticoka 
Railroad. 

ASHLEY,  Jahxs  Monroe,  an  American  Con- 
gressman, bom  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  14, 1824. 
He  edited  the  Portsmouth,  O.,  Dispatch,"  and  later 
the  "  Democrat."  In  1849  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  never  practiced,  and  subsequently  became  In- 
terested in  the  drug  business  in  Toledo.  In  1669 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  through  five 
successive  terms.  In  1869-70  he  was  governor  of 
Montana. 

ASHLEY,  William  H.,  U.  S.  Congressman,  bom 
in  Powhatan  county,  Va.,  about  1778,  died  near 
Booneville,  Mo.,  March  26, 1888.  In  I80S  he  mina- 
ted  to  Missouri,  where  he    became  a    brigadier- 

{eneral  of  militia  and  an  enterprising  fur  trader. 
n  1820  he  was  lieutenant>governor  of  Illinois,  and 
in  1831-87  a  member  of  Congress. 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  born 
at  Litchfield,  May  23,  1617,  died  in  1692.  In  1638 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  five  ^ eara 
afterwards  was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  solicitor 
in  chancery.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  embraced 
the  side  of  the  Royalists,  and  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  Lord  Ashley's  regiment,  and  comptroller  of 
the  ordinance,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibited  his 
love  for  study  by  joining  Brazenose  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
astrology.  In  1650  he  published  a  work  of  Dr. 
Dee's,  to  which  he  Hubjoined  a  treatise  of  his  own. 
In   1668  appeared    his  Way  to  Bliet,  a  work  on  the 

EhiloBophers  stone.  At  the  restoration  of  King- 
harles,  various  honors  and  emoluments  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  1662  he  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  a  very  fire  collection  of  rari- 
ties, calling  it  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

ASHMUN,  Eli  Porter,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  senator,  bom 
in  Blandford,  Mass.,  June  24,  1770,  died  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  May  10, 1819.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
legislature  for  several  years,  and  in  1816  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, resigning  in  1618. 

ASHMUN,  Gborob,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Blanford,  Mass.,  Dec.  26, 1804,  died  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  July  17, 1870.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1823,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  five  years  later. 
In  1833, 1835, 1836  and  1841  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  1888-89  of  the 
State  senate.  He  was  in  Congress  continuously 
from  1845  to  1851, and  he  served  on  numerous  im- 
portant committees.  In  1860  he  presided  at  the 
Chicago  convention  that  nominated  Lincoln  for 
president,  and  in  1866  be  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Union  convention  In  Philadelphia. 
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ABHIfUN,  JBBDDr  (I794-182S)  agent  ot  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  born  in  Champlain, 
N.  Y.,  in  April,  1794.  He  gracluated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1816,  and  became  a  congrega- 
tional miniater.  He  remoTed  to  WaahingCon,  D. 
C,  where  he  joined  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  was  made  editor  of  the  "  Theological 
Repertory."  He  took  charge  of  a  reenforcement 
for  the  colony  at  Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  aailed  on  June  19, 1832,  finding  the  col- 
ony  in  wretched  state  of  disorder  and  demoraliza- 
tion, and  threatened  by  formidable  enemies.  He 
lit  once  set  about  the  task  of  reorganization,  and  in 
November  repulsed  the  attack  of  800  eavages  with 
only  thirty -five  men  and  boys,  and  defeated  a  much 
greater  number  a  few  days  later  with  the  same 
force.  He  continued  his  laoors  for  six  years,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  return  home  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  leaving  a  prosperous  colony  of  1,200  strong. 
He  died  a  few  weeEs  after  bis  arriral  in  New  Haven, 
Conn..  Aug,  25, 1828. 

ASHTABULA,  an  important  railroad  center  of 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  It  is  fifty-five  mUes  east 
ot  Clfeveland,  and  three  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  It 
has  a  fine  lake  harbor,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Cleveland,  receives  the  largest  amount  of  iron  ore, 
and  ships  the  most  coal  of  any  port  on  the  lakes. 

ASHTON-IN-MACKERFIELD,  a  small  town  in 
A  carboniferous  dEstrict  in  the  middle  of  South 
Lancashire.  England.  Population,  about  8,000, 
'chiefiy  engaged  in  collieries,  and  in  the  cotton  man- 
ufacture. 

ASIA.  Area,  estimated  at  about  17,210,000  square 
miles.  Population,  834,707,000.  For  the  general 
history  and  descriptive  characteristics,  see  Britan- 
nica,  vol.  II,  pp.  683-702.  Between  Cape  Romania, 
the  terminal  point  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  .which 
runs  south  into  the  warm  Indian  Ocean,  and  Cape 
Chelyuikin,  which  iuts  into  the  ice-covered  Arctic 
Sea  in  the  far  nortn,  there  lies  an  overland  journey 
of  5300  miles;  and  from  the  narrow  water-line  of 
the  Suei  Canal,  joining  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  separating  Asia  from  Africa,  to  where 
Ea»t  Cape,  only  thirty-six  miles  distant  from  the 
American  shores,  runs  out  to  form  Bering  Strait, 
«ad  to  divide  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Arc- 
tic Sea,  one  might  travel  by  land  tor  6,700  miles,  or 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  distance  around  the 
globe. 

In  this  great  continent  explorations  continue  to 
Tdo  made,  much  hindered  by  the  Chinese  who  hold 
the  kevs  of  Tibet.  Prince  Henri  ot  Orleans  and  M. 
Bonvalot,  who  left  the  vicinity  of  Lobnor  in  No- 
Trember,  1889,  failed  in  their  attempt  to  reach 
Lhasaa,  but  made  their  way  by  a.  more  easterly 
route  to  Targking.  Col.  Pyevteof,  who  wintered 
1889-90  at  Nia,  started  in  April  for  the  South,  while 
-Gapt.  GrombchevskI,'who  spent  the  winter  at  KJrla, 
Is  actually  known  to  have  entered  Tibet  in  July 
laat,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  ofFered  by  the 
Ohinese  authorities.  What  has  become  of  these 
Russian  explorers  since  is  not  known. 

Further  north,  in  the  eastern  Tianshan,  the 
brothers  Grum-Grshimailo  have  done  useful  work. 
They  reached  Hami  in  January,  1890,  and  report 
the  existence  of  peaks  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
•20,000  feet. 

From  the  British  side  of  the  Himalaya  several 
interesting  journeys  to  the  Pamir  have  been  car- 
Tried  out  6/  M.  Dauvergne,  a  French  merchant 
settled  in  Kashmir.  Exploratory  work  is  indeed 
going  on  all  along  the  British  frontier,  from  Balu- 
vhistan  to  China  and  Siam.  The  Zhob  valley  has 
thus  been  explored  by  railway  engineers.  Burma 
is  being  surveyed  under  tht»  supervision  of  Captain 
H.  M.  Jackson   and  otherti,  while  the  boundary 


between  Siam  and  the  Shan  states  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  commission  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ner 
Elias.  The  upper  Irawadi  has  been  navigated 
in  a  steamer  by  Captain  Barwick,  Major  Fenton 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  but  its  sources  still  remain  un- 
known. 

M.  Pavie  has  for  the  second  time  crossed  from 
the  coast  to  the  upper  Mekong,  and  now  directs  the 
labors  of  a  commission  charged  with  fixing  the 
boundary  between  A  nam  and  Biam. 

In  western  Asia  Minor  interesting  explorations 
have  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  G.  Bukowski,  while 
Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  D.  Q.  Hogarth, 
have  directed  their  attention  more  especiuly  to 
the  archffiological  remains  of  the  Fisidian  Taurus. 
In  the  Caucasus  Dr.  Kadde  has  carried  on  his 
explorations,  as  is  his  practice  during  the  fine 
season. 

A8INALUNGA,  or  Sina  Lonoa  <ancient  Ad  Men- 
sulas),  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of  Siena, 
northern  Italy,  twenty-two  miles  southeast  of  Siena. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  hills  bordering  the  Val 
di  Chiana,  and  is  a  well-built  town  with  wide  and 
well-paved  streets;  and  a  handsome  collegiate 
church,  in  which  are  many  fine  paintings.  Popula- 
tion, 8,500. 

A8IEGARTH,  a  strong  fortress  in  the  Central 
Provinces  300  miles  northeast  of  Bombay.  It 
stands  on  an  isolated  mountain  of  the  Satpura 
range,  850  feet  above  the  base.  It  has  been  twice 
captured  by  the  British— in  1803  and  1819. 

ASKABAD,  a  town  of  Russian  Turkestan,  the 
political  center  of  Trans-Caspia,  situated  on  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway,  290  miles  southeaat  of 
Mikhailovsk,  the  aeaward  terminus.  It  was  occu< 
pied  by  the  Russians  in  1881. 

ASKJA,  the  largest  volcano  in  Iceland,  rising  out 
of  the  vast  Odathahraun  lava-desert  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  island.  Its  vast  crater  is  over  twenty- 
three  square  miles  in  area,  and  about  seventeen 
miles  in  circumference.  Almost  circular  in  shape, 
it  lies  at  a  depth  of  over  700  feet  within  a  moun- 
tain built  up  by  a  distinctly  marked  series  of  lava> 
Sows,  round  a  volcanic  rent,  to  a  height  of  4,633 
feet  above  the  sea.  Great  volumes  ol  steam  are 
belched  forth  from  numerous  rifts  and  rents,  and 
the  whole  surface  is  a  chaos  of  rugged  lava-floods, 
except  in  the  southeast,  where^here  is  a  hot-water 
lake  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  a  tract  cov- 
eredwith  pumice  ejected  in  1875.  This  great  erup- 
tion first  called  general  attention  to  Askja,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  volAano  was  only  then 
formed;  but  the  traces  of  innumerable  earlier 
eruptions  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  crater,  al- 
ready referred  to.  where  the  divisions  are  marked 
by  the  layers  of  red,  slag-like  lava,  which  time  after 
time  has  formed  the  surface  of  the  under-lying 
lava  strata.  Most  of  the  lava  in  this  eruption 
found  an  outlet,  not  from  the  crater,  but  some  miles 
to  the  northeast,  where  a  bed,  twenty  miles  long 
and  seven  broad,  now  lies. 

ASOCA,  an  Indian  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminotx,  sub-order  Cxtalpinex,  remarkable  tor 
the  beauty  of  its  red  orange  and  flowers.  The 
Atoca  is  often  mentioned  in  Indian  poetry,  and  is 
connected  also  in  various  ways  with  the  Hindu 


ASPARAGIN  is  a  crystalline  substance  which 
exists  ready  formed  in  common  asparagua,  marsh< 
mallow,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  llquoriee-roots,  and  the 
young  shoots  of  peas,  beana.  etc 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  as^ragin  is  re- 
garded as  the  amide  of  aspartic  acid,  and  forms 
compounds  with  acids  and  alkalies. 

ASPE,  a  romantic  valley  in  the  western  Pyre- 
nees, close  to  the  Spanish  frontier.    It  has  a  popo- 
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Ifttion  of  12,000,  and  was  formerly  a  republic  under 
tbe  protection  of  the  princes  of  Beam.  Aepe  is  also 
s  town  of  Valencia,  Spain,  iti  the  province  of  Ali- 
cante, with  a  trade  in  ore  and  wine.  Population, 
7,478. 

ASPECTS:  in  astronomy,  certain  positions  of 
planetB  with  respect  to  one  another,  as  seen  from 
the  earth.  In  the  days  of  astrology,  there  were 
five  aspects :  Conjunction,  Sextile,  Quartile,  Trine, 
and  Opposition.  Two  planets  are  in  conjunction 
when  they  have  the  same  longitude;  the  aspect  is 
sextile  when  they  are  60°  apart,  quartile  when  the 
distance  is  90°,  trine  when  it  is  120°,  and  at  180° 
they  are  opposite  one  another,  or  in  opposition. 
The  only  two  of  the  terms  now  in  uee  are  conjunc- 


Burrounded  by  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  aea-level.  It 
is  the  capital  of  Pitkin  countj',  and  the  center  of  a 
very  rich  lead  and  sUver-mining  industry. 

ASPERGILLL'M,  a  remarkable  genus  of  lam- 
ell  ibranc  hi  ate  conchiferouB  mollusca,  in  which  the 
afaell  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  terminat- 
ing at  the  larger  end  in  a  disc,  which  is  pierced  with 
i  small  tubular  holes,  the  little    tubes  of 


TO  wine  in 

■Vol.3tVl,p.687.  There  is  also  a  genus  Aepergillue 
in  botany,  containing  many  of  the  smaU  lunsi 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mould,  which 
occur  on  decaying  substances  of  various  kinds. 

A8PEBN,  or  Gbosh  Aspebs,  a  village  of  Aus- 
tria, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  five  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Vienna.  This  village  and  tbe  neighbor- 
ing one  of  Essling  are  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a 
aanguinary  battle,  in  the  summer  of  1R09,  between 
the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  the  latter  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  I.    Population,  700. 

A8PHALTDM,  or  Asphalt,  is  the  name  given 
to  a  solid  bituminous  substance,  often  called  min- 


process  of  decomposition,  resulting  in  a  bitui 
coal,  from  which,  by  volcanic  action,  the  asphaltum 
has  been  distilled  and  diffused  over  the  neighbor- 
ing district.  The  largest  natural  deposit  of  as- 
Ehaltum  is  the  plain  known  as  Pitch  Lake,  on  the 
iand  of  Trinidad.  The  asphaltum  from  Trinidad 
ie  very  much  used  for  ship  bottoms,  as  it  is  reputed 
to  kill  the  borer  or  teredo,  which  is  so  destructive 
to  the  wood  of  ships  in  tropical  regions.  As- 
phaltum ie  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  shi 


tambo,  near  Cuenca,  in  South  America,  in  Alsace 
and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent,  in  East 
Lothian  and  Fifeehire,  Scotland,  in  Shropshire, 
England,  etc.  Asphaltum  is  used  In  connection 
with  other  substances,  such  as  sand,  cement,  gravel, 
etc.,  for  foot-pavements,  floors  of  cellars  and  out- 


genus  A>phod«lu»,  of  which  the  species,  which  are 
not  very  numerous,  are  mostly  natives  of  tbe  coun- 
tries around  the  Mediterranean,  Tbe  are  either 
flbrous-rooted  or  bulbous-rooted.  Among  the 
latter  are  onions,  hyacinths,  squills.  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem, etc.    Among  ^e  former,  asparagus,  asphodel, 

ASPHYXIANTS,  chemical  substances  which 
produce  suffocation.  Compositions  of  this  kind  are 
need  for  extinguishing  fires,  being  inclosed  in 
■bells  and  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  attempts 


ASPIRATE,  the  name  given  to  the  letter  A  in 
grammar  a«  marking,  not  an  articulate  sound,  hut 
a  breathing.  It  is  accordingly  used  for  the  gpiritiu 
(Mpfror"  rough  breathing"in  Greek,  which,  written 
over  an  initial  vowel,  had  the  force  of  an  /i  pre- 
fixed. The  name  aspirate  is  also  applied  to  two 
classes  of  consonants. 

ASPIRATOR  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  em- 
ployed to  draw  air  or  other  gases  through  bottles 
or  other  vessels.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  examina- 
tion of  gases  by  the  analytical  chemist.  A  common 
form  is  that  of  a  simple  vessel  filled  with  water  and 
connected  with  the  receptacle  to  be  drained  of  air. 
On  permitting  the  water  to  escape  below,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  formed  above  it. 

A8PLENIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  order  Poly- 
podinex.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely 
diffused,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemis- 
pheres.   Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty. 

A8PR0M0NTE,  a  rugged,  finely-wooded  mount- 
ain in  the  southwestern  part  of  Italy,  near  Reggio, 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  Southern  AppeiiineB, 
and  overlooking  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The  sum- 
mit, Montalto  (6,907  feet)  commands  a  wide  and 
beautiful  view,  but  the  ascent  is  very  laborious. 
It  was  here  that  Garibaldi  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured, Sent.  29, 1862,  by  Pallavicini.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  Xllt,  p.  491. 

ASSA  BAY,  an  Italian  trading  station  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  40  miles  northwest  of 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  district  around 
it,  with  an  area  of  243  square  miles  and  1^00  in- 
habitants, was  sold  in  1870  by  some  Danakil  chief- 
tains to  an  Italian  steamship  company  for  a 
coaling  station  on  the  road  to  India.  In  1880  it 
was  taken  by  the  Italian  government,  who,  since 
1884,  have  improved  the  harbor  and  erected  a  light- 
house. 

ASSAL,  an  important  salt  lake  in  the  east  of 
Africa,  25  miles  southwest  of  Tajurrah,  the  chief 
sea-port  of  Ad  el,  latitude  11°  40' N.,  longitude  42° 
40'  E.,  8  miles  in  length,  4  miles  in  breadth.  Abys- 
sinian caravans  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  salt  which  inorusts  its  shores  like 
ice,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  halt  a  foot. 

ASSAPAW,  the  name  given  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  to  the  Sciv-  ■'  •- 
r'jpleras  volucelta  or  fly- 
ing squirrel,  or  pteromys. 
ASSASSINATION,  the 
act  of  taking  the  life  of  fl 
any  one  by  surprise  of 
treacherous  violence,  , 
either  by  a  hired  emis- 
sary, by  one  devoted  to 
the  deed,  or  by  one  who 

has  taken  the  task  upon  """"^s  (Flying  Sqnlrreil, 
himself.  Generally  the  term  is  applied  to  the  mur- 
der of  a  public  personage  by  one  who-aims  solely 
at  the  death  of  his  victim.  In  ancient  times  as- 
sassination was  not  unknown,  and  was  often  even 
applauded,  as  in  the  Scriptural  instances  of  Ehud 
and  Jael,  and  in  the  murder  of  Hipparchus  by  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  ;  but  assassination  by  en- 
thusiasts and  men  devoted  to  an  idea  first  becomes 
really  prominent  in  the  religious  struggles  of  the 


lorrible  succession  of  assassinations  of  Roman 
Emperors  is  simply  a  series  of  murders  nrompted 
by  self-interest  or  revenge.  Omitting  tiiese  last, 
which  are  noted  elsewhere,  the  following  list  In- 
cludes the  most  important  assassinations  arranged 
in  chronological  order.    With  one  or  two  exoap 
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tlons,fullerac!couiitsofthe  persona  mentioned  will 
be  found  under  their  particular  beadiugs. 

JdIIdb  CKftar March  13,  B.C.  U 

ThDDiaa  ft  BeckeC Dec.  W,  *.  u.  1170 

Albert  I,  Emperor  of  Uernumy,. Mnvl,  tans 

James  1.  of  Scotland Feb.  21,  MW 

Aleasoodrode  Medici Jon.  6,  16S7 

Cardinal  iBeaMn  Hay  a»,  15« 

David  Rlcolo    March  9,  1666 

Lord  DoTDley Feb.  10.  15«7 

JaniBH.  Earlol  Murray,  Regent Jan.iM,  1S70 

William  of  Orange July  iO,  15M 

Henry  III,  of  France,  by  Jacques  Clem  en  I Jtag.  l-S,  1S8B 

Heury  IV,  of  France,  by  RavaJllac .Mny  14,  1010 

VllUert,  DulCB  of  Buckingbam.  by  Fellon Aiw.  23,  1623 

Walleoateln Feb.  25. 16*8 

ArchblBbop  Sharp May  3,  167B 

Ooiteviu  III,  of  Sweden Uarolili):  d.  March  3»,  1791 

Uarat,  bTCbBTloCle  Corday July  IS,  17OT 

General  Eleber.  at  Cairo June  14, 1800 

Paul,  Cnrof  Ruaoia Jlarch  34, 1801 

■SpencBr  Perceval,  premier May  11,  1813 

Kotiebue.tbe  diamBtlet March  18,  1819 

Due  de  Berrl Feb.  IS,  1830 

Charles  III,  Duke  of  Parma March  36:  d.  Man-li  ^7,  18&1 

.Abraham  Llnooln,  by  Booth April  14;  d.  April  IS,  ISGfi 

Michael,  Frlncaof  Sorrla June  10,  18i>8 

MarahalPrim .itec.  »;  d.  Dec.  30,  1«70 

Earl  of  Mayo,  QOTernor-General  of  India... Feb.  8.  1873 

Suitan  Abdul-Azli  June  4.  1876 

Alexander  II,  Ciar  of  RushIh  March  13, 1881 

Jamea  A.  GarAeld,  at  Washington,  by  Gulteau. 

Jaly  9;  died  Sept.  19,  1881 
Lord  Frederick  Carendlah  and  T.  H.  Burke,  In  PhiEoli 

Park,  Dublin May  6.  1883 

In  the  foregoing  list  no  mention  ia  made  of  plots 
orattacka  enainij  in  failure.  Several  of  Chose  who 
tell  h  d  previously  escaped  more  than  once. 

ASSESSMENT,  a  valuation  of  properly,  income, 
or  profits,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  made  by 
BUtnorized  persons  according  to  their  discretion, 
as  opposed  u>  a  sum  determined  by  law ;  or  the  fix- 
ing oi  the  amount  of  damages,  as  by  a  jury.  A 
person  authorized  to  malie  an  assessment  is  called 
«n  assessor. 

ASSETS,  is  a  vfotd  derived  from  the  French  anei, 
or,  more  exactly,  in  Norman  French  asgetz, 
"enough,"  or  " sufficient,"  and  meaning  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  person  which  is  sufficient  in  the 
hand  of  his  executor  and  heir  (or  the  payment  of 
all  his  debts  and  legacies.  Strictly  speaking  the 
terra  is  not  appHoalJle  to  the  property  of  a  person 
who  dies  intestate,  and  with  no  debts  to  be  paid. 
It  is,  however,  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
property  lelt  for  distribution  by  a  deceased  person, 
whether  testate  or  intestate;  and  in  commerce,  in 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  the  term  is  used  to 
designate  the  stock  in  traae  and  entire  property 
of  all  sorts  belonging  to  a  merchant  or  to  a  trading 
association.    Assets  are  either  real  or  personal,  the 

Sersonal  comprehending  such  goods,  chattels  and 
ebts  as  devolve  on  the  executor,  and  the  real  in- 
cluding all  real  estate,  whether  devised  or  descend- 
ing to  the  heir  at  law.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
II,  p.  729. 

ASSIESTO :  i.  e.,  treaty,  a  word  specially  applied 
to  a  compact  between  Spain  and  some  foreign 
nation,  according  towhich  the  Spanish  government 
conferred  upon  the  latter,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negroes  for  its 
American  colonies. 

ASSIGN  is  a  legal  term  used  to  indicate  gener- 
ally the  transfer  of  property,  but  more  particularly 
the  transfer  of  movable  property  and  personal 
rights.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  transfer  is  made. 

ASSIGNEE  IN  BANKRUPTCY,  one  of  the  per- 
sons officially  appointed  to  manage  a  bankrupt 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  now  called 

ASSIGNMENT:  in  law,  the  act,  instrument  or 
deed  by  which  one  person  transfers  his  rights, 
privileges  or  property  to  another.    It  is  most  often 


used  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy  when  a  debtor  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  law,  is  allowed  to 
transfer  his  property  to  another  individual  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  one  making  assign- 
ment  is  called  assignor ;  the  one  to  whom  the  prop- 
erty is  transferred  is  called  assignee.  Assignment 
is  also  used  to  indicate  an  allotting,  opportloning  or 
appointing  out  of  some  special  task. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ERBOBS,  the  technical  state- 
ment of  certain  grounds  on  which  the  judgment  of 
a  court  of  law  is  sought  to  be  reviewed  by  a  higher 
tribunal. 

ASSIGNATION,  a  legal  term  in  Scotch  convey- 
ancing analogous  to  the  English  word  assignmenL 
The  party  making  assignment  is  called  the  cedent, 
and  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  is  made  is  called  the 
assignee  or  cessionary,  and  the  act  of  assignment 
thus  made  is  irrevocable. 

ASSIGNS,  the  legal  name  given  to  parties  in 
whose  favor  an  assignment  or  assignation  is  made. 

ASSIMILATION,  the  process  by  which  living 
organisms  absorb  nutriment  and  convert  it  into 
part  of  their  own  substance,  solid  or  liquid. 

AS8INIB0INE,  a  river  of  British  North  America, 
rising  in  Gl°  40'  north  latitude,  and  105°  east  longi- 
tude. At  Winnipeg  it  joins  the  Bed  Biver,  which 
discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Its 
course  measures  about  400  miles. 

ASSMANNSHAUSEN,  a  village  on  the  Rhine, 
three  miles  below  Riidesheim  famous  for  the  red 
and  white  wine  which  is  produced  in  the  vicinity. 
The  red  wine  resembles  Burgundy,  and  possesses  a 
rare  aromatic  flavor.  The  choicest  sort,  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  connoisseurs  to  all  the  other  red  wines  of 
the  Bhine,  is  cultivated  in  the  ducal  vineyards  at 
Wiesbaden. 

ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  Be© 
Belioious  Denoui nations,  in  these  KeWsions  and 
Additions. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  PREBBYTEBIAN 
CHURCH.  See  Religious  Denomination  a,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

ASSOLANT,  Alfred,  French  author,  born  at 
Aubusson,  Creuse,  in  1827,  died  May,  1886.  He  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Paris.  In  1SE2  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  published  some 
brilliant  sketches,  as  Sceneg  de  la  Vie  dee  Elats-Unit 
(1S59J.  These  were  foUowed  by  a  long  series  of 
Ules  and  novels,  including  Brniirae  (1859);  Mar- 
comir,  Gabrielk  de  Chetitvert,  Fran^oit  Buchamor, 
Pendragon  <]8SI).  He  was  equally  notable  as  a 
sarcastic  and  powerful  journalist  and  political 
writer,  bitterly  aasailing  the  empire  and  the  op- 
portunist repuDlican  government. 

ASSONANCE,  in  prosody,  is  the  correspondenc* 
of  sound  pronounced  b^  a  reiteration  of  the  same 
accented  voweJ  with  different  consonants.  It  is  a 
kind  of  imperfect  rhyme,  or  rather  a  substitute  (or 
rhyme,  and  ia  especially  common  in  Spanish  poetry. 
All  the  old  French  poetry  also  was  marked  by 
assonance,  not  rhyme,  and  it  frequently  occurs  in 
modern  English  poetry. 

AS80SS,  or  Assus,  a  ruined  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Edremid  (Adramyti),  from  the  still 
imposing  remains  of  which  the  successful  excava- 
tions, in  1881-83,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Archpeology  have  brought  to  light  the  agora,  with 
senate-house  and  colonnade,  a  bath,  theater, 
gymnasium,  statues  of  heroes,  and  seven  Christian 
churches.    Sec  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  579. 

ASSOUAN,  EasuAN,  or  Eswan,  the  ancient  Syeoe, 
a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  borders  of  Nubia,  110  miles  south  of 
Thebes,  in  lat.  24°  5'  30"  north,  and  long.  32°  Bff 
eaat.  Some  traffic  is  carried  on  in  senna,  hennm, 
charcoal,  wicker  baskets  and  slaves.    The  ancient 
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name  Sysoe  is  the  Coptic  word  louan  or  twin, 
eignifving  "  opening,"  and  the  modern  one  is 
formea  by  adding  the  Arabic  et, "  the,"  softened  ioto 
M,  namely,  Et-tuan,  '*  the  opening,"  AsBouan  and  its 
vicinity  are  higbl;  intereeting  to  geologists  and 
mineralogistB.  That  kind  of  granite  called  syenite 
receives  its  name  from  this  town, 

ASSUMPTION,  or  L'Ahbohption,  a  village  and 
river  of  Quebec.  About  eigttt  miles  below  the  vil- 
lage the  river  flows  into  the  Ottawa,  twenty-four 
mileB  north  of  Montreal. 

A8SURANCB,  Cokkon,  is  described  by  Blacb- 
fitone  as  the  legal  evidence  of  the  tronHlation  of 

Eroperty,  whereby  every  man's  estate  is  assured  to 
im,  ana  all  controversies,  doubts,  and  difficulties 
are  either  prevented  or  removed. 

ASSYNT,  a  mountainous,  moorish,  and  very 
rugged  district  or  parish,  25  miles  lone  and  15 
broad  in  southwest  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland.  It 
mostly  consists  of  a  net-work  of  rocky  heights,  in- 
terspersed with  a  multitude  or  dark,  motionless 
tarns  or  pool^of  various  sizes,  with  some  larger 
lochs,  the  lar^lt,  Looh  Aasynt,  being  10  miles  long 
and  one  mile  broad.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII, 
p.  726. 

ABTARTE,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  with  bivalve 
shells,  the  type  of  a  family,  AUartidie,  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Veneridfe,  or  VenuB  family. 

ASTATIC,  "without  polarity,"  used  most  fre- 
quently of  a  magnetic  needle  so  arranged  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  earth's  magnetism.  This  is  man- 
aged by  taking  two  magnetic  needles,  as  nearly  of 
the  same  intensity  as  possible,  and  placing  them 

Sarallel  to  one  another,  with  their  poles  in  opposite 
irectiona.  They  thus  neutralize  one  another,  so  as 
to  be  unaffected  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  though 
they  remain  subject  to  galvanic  action.  This  com- 
pound astatic  needle  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
astatic^ilvan  ome  ter. 

ASTER,  a  coarse  plant  with  showy  flower,  of  the 
natural  order  Compotitx.  There  are  about  160  spe- 
cies. The  China  Aster  was  imported  into  France  in 
1T2S ;  the  New  England  Aster  and  Michaelmas  daisy 
are  common  native  flowers  in  the  United  States. 
The  plant  is  herbaceous,  blooms  from  July  to  No- 
vember, and  the  blossoms  are  purple,  blue,  violet, 
white,  pink,  red,  etc.  New  varieties  are  constantly 
being  introduced.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  785. 

ASTERISK  (Gr.,  a  little  star),  a  sign  or  symbol 
(•)  used  ii*  writing  or  printing  as  a  reference  f  o  a 
note  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  margin  of  the  page. 
The  Greek  grammarians,  or  critics,  used  the  aste- 
risk tomark  a  passage  that  had  been  unjustly  sus- 
pected, but  was  to  be  held  as  genuine,  or  a  passage 
in  any  way  remarkable. 

ASTEROIDS.  For  an  account  of  the  recent  em- 
ployment of  the  minor  planets  in  the  geometrical 
method  of  determining  the  solar  parallax,  see  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  XVIII, pp.  249-61.  In  Vol.  II,  pp.  807-8, 
the  list  ol  known  asteroids  was  brought  down  to 
143.  As,  however,  some  of  these  had  not  been 
named,  the  following   continuation    begins    with 


No. 

Namb. 

Date  of  DlB 

DlacoTeret. 

Place  of 

1W 

WatBOQ 

Mo. 

Nahb. 

Dato  of  DU- 

Btao„„,. 

m^f 

ISO 

Nuw. 

1876.  Oct.  18 

Watson 

Ann  Arbor 

151 

AbuDdutla 

Nov.  1 

Pallas 

Pol  a 

ifia 

KXIt. 

Nov,  a 

Paul  H«nn 

Paris 

158 

HlldB 

Pallaa        ' 

l-olu 

IM 

Bertha 

ProeperHeDiT 

'^ 

IK 

Nov.  8 

Paliaa 

Polft 

la 

Nov.  22 

Paliaa 

Pola 

Borelly 

UarseUlH 

KoronlB 

IB78,jiJS:4 

Knorre 

Beriln 

15B 

.«nilll» 

Jan.  28 

Paul  Hanry 

160 

Uq« 

Feb.X 

Athor 

April  IB 

Watson 

Laurentls 

Aprtiai 

Prosper  Henry 

Paris 

63 

Erlgone 

April  36 

Perrorin 

July  12 

Paul  Henry 

w 

Lorelej 

Aui.lO 

Petere 

66 

Rbodope 

Peters 

Clinton 

67 

Lrda 

Clinton 

68 

Slbflla 

Zelfft            frtia 
Maria,  or  Bji- 
Ophelia 

Ann  Arboi 

Sept:  28 

Prosper  Henry 

■K 

1877,  Jan.  10 

Perrotln 

Borelly 

Baud! 

Bo  rally 

iiEssli: 

■K 

Aug.  9 

Borelly 

PhiEdra 

SSi' 

Wal«>n 

Ann  Arbor 

Watson 

76 

Oct.  U 

Peters 

Clinton 

n 

Inna 

Nov.  6 

Paul  Henry 

Parti 

Bellaans 

Nov.  8 

Pallaa 

Pola 

Ann  Arbor 

1878,  Jan.' 29 

Perrolln 

Toulouse 

SI 

eSJ^s 

Feb.  2 

Coltenot 

HaraelUei 

Elaa 

Feb.  7 

Pallaa 

Pola 

Pallaa 

Pola 

i:*.'* 

Feb!  SB 

Pallaa 

Pola 

85 

March  1 

Petere 

Clinton 

Celuta 

April  6 

S'""" 

Paris 

S 

s™ 

iSii 

Marselllea 

» 

Sept.  9 

Petera 

CIlScoS 

« 

Umene 

Sept.  23 

Peters 

Clinton 

187B,re'b'.17" 

Peter* 

CllDCon 

9S 

Naullkaa 

Pallsa 

Pola 

Feb.  38 

Coggla 

MaraelUei 

C  Union 

EuTTklela 
Pblfomela 

April  22 

Pallsa 

Pola 

May  U 

Peters 

Clinton 

May  21 

Pallsa 

Pola 

Borelly 

Marseilles 

Byhlla 

jQlyB 

Peteri 

Dynamene 

July  27 

Petera 

:ilnton 

HOI 

■enelopo 
Chrjaeta 

Pallsa 

Pola 

Sept.  11 

Jlinton 

CaM^* 

s!;f 

Palisa 

as 

Martha 

S!:E 

L?I»ion 

Oct.  17 

Pola 

.wHmosa 

Oct.  21 

Pallsa 

)Jrto 

Oct.  23 

Peters 

JUnton 

sabclla 

Nov.  12 

Pallsa 

Pola 

Pola 

iViHrdett. 

Pallsa 

Pola 

'Feb!  18 

Peters 

Clinton 

March  I 

Pallsa 

Pola 

April  T 

Berlin 

fi.'Opatra 

April  10 

Pall^ 

1 

Ludora 

AUB.SO 

Cogela 
PallBa 

i^^ 

s^ptiso 

Pa   sa 

i»i 

.Slephanla 

!0B 

Sffil! 

Pa   sa 

Pol! 

222 

Pola 

toaa 

Palsa 

March  80 

Palaa 

225 

n^ttnetta 

April  IB 

Pola 

July  I» 

Pola 

Philo"opU« 

Aug.  12 

Pa  .1  Henry 

Parts 

J§SSa. 

Aug.  IB 

Pa  Isa 

Aug.  23 

Palsa 

Pola 

Ml 

Athamantls 
Vliidobona 

[>eBaU 

Bothtamp 

am 

K.iaala 

18SS,JuS'a] 

piaisS 

Pola 

233 

Asteropo 

May  11 

Borelly 

MarBClllea 

Barbara 

Au^.  12 

Carolina 

Nov.  28 

Palsa 

Pola 

'£t. 

1BB4,  April  36 

Palaa 

Pola 

Hvpatla 

July  1 

IterllD 

239 

Aug.  IB 

Pallia 

Pola 

MO 

VanadlB 

Borelly 

tlarselllM 

341 

Germanla 

Se''p*t',?2 

M2 

rrlemblld 

Sept.  22 

Pallsa' 

Pola 

344 

lIWl 

ITS 

Pallsa 

a:  , 

^ 

Vara 

1886,  Feb.  6 

PalUa 
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No 

Nanb. 

'^'^ov.'ry^"^    Dl^overer. 

Diacofery. 

MB 

SO' 

t885,Mut:h  6  Borelly 

UaraelllM 

Lamela 

June  6 

PsUsa 

Pola 

MB 

Ilse 

Pew™ 

Clinton 

160 

»■ 

Pallaa 

Pola 

3SI 

Bophif 

PalH 

Pola 

Clementloa 

Oct.  37 

Pe  roUn 

Touloose 

V3 

Nov.  13 

Palsa 

Pola 

!M 

Augneta 

3% 

?fe. 

""•"Srehl 

Palga 

Pola 

3S6 

April  » 

Pa   aa 

Pola 

a' 

Pb   aa 

Pola 

lethela 

June  38 

Petera 

CllntOQ 

Oct.  8 

Pallea 

Pola 

11°° 

Oct.  31 

Patera 

Clinton 

S62 

Palaa 

Pola 

Dtesda 

364 

LIbum. 

Deo-'ra 

Pete" 

Clinton 

1887,  Feb.  »7 

Pallaa 

SM 

May  17, 

Paitaa 

«7 

TlrM 

M.yB7 

Cbarloll 

»8 

Adores 

JunaS 

Borelly 

Haiaeinaa 

MS 

JuatlCIa 

Si" 

PallB. 

Pola 

370 

AnablU 

Petera 

Slloton 

jeeDthesllea 

Oct.  16 

1888,  Feb.  4 

^hartoia 

Nice 

S73 

[■allaa 

Poa 

374 

^hlliigori. 

April  S 

SttDlenUa 

April  IB 

m  AddhBid 

SS^i" 

Poilaa 

377 

Cbarlol* 

Nice 

378 

Pallm 

Tbula 

OoTm 

Pallaa 

Poa 

Phllia 

Oct.  39 

Pallaa 

Kt 

PalUa 

Poa 

383 

Clorind« 

1889,  Jon'.  39 

Char  Ola 

Nice 

ft&i 

Cbar  olB 
Char  oU 

Nice 

3se 

Aag.S 

Char  Ola 

Nice 

ws 

iciei" 

Aui.S 

Pallaa 

pola 

387 

NephthT* 

M.,a:3! 

Clinton 

GliUU 

;.uUi"r 

ass 

U arch  10 

Sharlola 

Nice 

MarcliSO 

Pola 

.::::::::.'::::::: 

April  S& 

Pallslt 

I?.' 

[•.Ilea 

Pola 

us 

^harlolB 

NlCB 

1S4 

t^-i 

NIco 

P6la 

396 

Nice 

ilpt'  B 

5harlolB 

Nice 

Sn 

Nloe 

Oct.  7 

Pallaa 

A8TEROLEPI8,  a  name  given  to  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  lariat  Ash  that  lived  iii  tiie  old 
red  sandstone  times  in  the  European  area.  Its  re- 
mains liave  been  met  with  in  Scotland  and  Euasia. 
It  was  covered  with  a  strong,  bony  armor,  embossed 
with  star-like  tubercles.  Its  ctiirass-like  cephalic 
ehiF^ld  reached  a  len^h  of  20  and  a  breadth  of  16 
Inches.  Astorolepis  is  supposed  to  have  been  from 
20  to  30  feet  long. 

ASTEROPIIYLLITES  (Gr.  aster,  a  star,  and 
phylhn,  a  leaf),  a  generic  name  under  which  are 
included  many  of  the  most  abundant  fossii  plants 
of  the  coal  measure ;  the  leaves  are  arrangea  in  a 
stellated  manner  aroand  the  stems  or  branches. 

A8TI6,  Jean  Fbedbbic,  born  in  1822  at  Nerac, 
France.  At  one  time  he  was  pastor  in  New  York 
and  later  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Lau- 
sanne ;  wrote  several  theological  works ;  was  the 
author  of  Le  mveil religieux  dee  E[aU-Um>  {1R67), 
and  Hiitoire  (fa  la  Riptiblique  den  Elat»-Unia  (1865). 

APTOR,  JoHS  Jacob  (1823-1890),  American  mil- 
lionaire, born  in  Kew  York  city,  1823.  He  received 
an  academic  education  at  Columbia  College,  and 
subsequently  passed  some  years  in  Europe,  where 
he  became  proficient  in  the  French  ana  German 
languages.  His  father,  William  B.  Aator,  died  in 
1875,  ieaving  bim  a  vast  fortune,  and  following  his 
father's  and  grandfather's  e:cample,  John  Jacob 
Astor  invested  large  sums  in  urban  property.  He 
■etdom  or  never  sold  real  estate,  and  bis  leases 


were  made  for  not  more  than  twenty-one  years. 
with  ample  safe-guards  as  to  renewals.  This  bad 
been  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  so  that  now  the 
Astors  are  by  tar  the  greatest  land-owners  in  New 
York.  Although  known  to  the  public  almost  ex- 
clusively as  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  he  was  not  a 
mere  money-getter.  His  charities,  though  un- 
ostentatious, were  large.  He  gave  to  the  Astar 
Library,  founded  by  his  grandfather,  not  only  over 
(250,000  in  money  and  land,  but  much  personal 
supervision,  and  contributed  year  by  year  unknown 
thousands  to  a  great  variety  of  objects.  His  wife, 
who  died  in  1888,  was  the  dispenser  of  many  thou- 
sands— perhaps  millions — in  charity ;  and  after  her 
death  John  Jacob  Astor  is  said  to. have  applied  the 
entire  iooome  of  her  very  large  private  fortune  to 
charity.  He  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  22, 1890.  leav- 
ing the  bulk  of  his  immense  wealth  to  bis  eon, 
William  Waldorf  Astor. 

A8T0R,  WiLLiAH  Backhousk,  American  capi- 
talist, bom  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  19,  1792,  died 
there  Nov.  24,  1875.  He  studiedAt  the  publio 
schools  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Germany  and  studied  under  a  tutor.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
and  went  into  partnership  with  his  father,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  was  engaged  in  the  China  trade. 
In  1827  the  Astors  retirea  from  the  China  trade,  and 
the  American  Fur  Company  was  formed  with  Will- 
iam B,  Astor  at  the  head.  The  business  prospered, 
but  finally  the  Astors  grew  tired  of  commerce,  and 
they  both  withdrew.  At  his  father's  death  William 
was  left  sole  heir  to  the  Astor  fortune,  although 
the  other  relatives  were  well  provided  for.  He  in- 
vested in  real  estate,  which  rapidly  increased  in 
value,  and  for  about  thirteen  years  prior  to  1873 
was  engaged  in  building  until  much  of  hia  hitherto 
unoccupied  land  was  covered  with  houses.  In  1S67 
he  owned  720  houses,  was  heavily  interested  in 
railroad,  coal  and  insurance  companies ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  worth  about  $45^)00,000, 
which  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  John 
Jacob  and  William  Astor.  William  B.  Astor  gave 
about  $650,000  to  the  Astor  Library. 

ASTOR,  William  Waldorf,  the  present  male 
representative  of  the  Astor  family,  is  a  native  of 
New  York  city.  He  gradnated  at  Columbia  College 
in  1875,  and  nas  been  twice  a  member  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  once  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  from  1882  to  1886  was  U,  8.  minister  to  Italy. 
Since  his  return-to  the  United  States  he  has  pub- 
lished Valentino,  an  Italian  romance  of  the  16th 
century.  Though  a  young  man,  Mr.  Astor  Is  per- 
haps tne  wealtniest  man  in  the  civilized  world. 
His  father,  John  Jacob  Astor,  left  a  fortune  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  $75,000,000  to  $400,000,000. 
Owing  to  the  policy  of  secrecy  long  adhered  to  by 
the  Astors  respecting  their  possessions,  any  esti- 
mate of  their  wealth  is  purely  guess-work.  A  well* 
informed  New  York  real  estate  expert  figures  their 
holdings  of  real  estate  to  be  worth  $160,000,000. 
These  figures  are  probably  not  far  from  correct, 
and  two-thirds  or  more  of  this  princely  heritage 
has  come  to  William  Waldorf  Astor  In  the  early 
vigor  of  his  manhood.  In  the  centralization  of  im- 
mense real  estate  interests,  that  of  the  Astor  estate 
is  probably  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  that  of  the  duke  of  Westminster, 
in  the  city  of  London.  Which  of  the  two  estates  is 
the  more  valuable  is  a  problem  that  can  be  settled 
only  by  the  principals  themselves ;  but  ii 


doubtful   i 


B  could  climb  up  into  a  higl 


upon  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth  o 
own  property  all  lying  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  his  point  of  observation.    Yet  that  is  what 
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William  Waldorf  Astor  can  do,  if  he  Bhould  cboose 
to  climb  up  into  the  observation  tower  on  the  old 
aqueduct  at  High  Bridge. 

ASTORIA,  origiiially  a  fur  trading  Btation  in 
Orefton,  on  the  left  bank  o(  the  Coluiubia,  founded 
by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  1811,  and  named 
from  its  chief  proprietor,  John  Jacob  Astor.  It  was 
a  main  point  in  tlie  American  claim  to  the  territory 
of  Oregon.  There  are  a  large  number  of  salmon- 
paclcins  establishments  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
which  thousands  of  men  are  employed  during  the 
fishing  and  packing  season.    The  lumbering;  indus- 


tbe  goddesses  who  left  the  earth  when  the  gold£_ 
age  had  passed  away,  and  men  began  to  forge 
weapons  and  perpetrate  acta  of  violence.  Aetreea 
la  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  planetoids. 

ASTRAGALUS,  a  bone  of  the  foot,  which,  by  a 
convex  upper  surface  and  smooth  sides,  forms,  with 
the  leg-bones,  the  hinge  of  the  ankle-joint.  Its 
lower  surface  is  concave  and  rests  on  the  ot  calci», 
or  heel-bone,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  strong 
ligament.  In  front  it  has  a  round  head,  which 
rests  in  the  concavity  of  the  scaphoid,  another  oone 
of  the  tarfluB,  and  upon  an  elastic  ligament,  ita 
pressure  upon  which  gives,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  the 
necessary  elasticity  to  the  foot ;  it  Is  at  this  joint 
^at  inversion  and  eversion  of  the  foot  take  place. 

ASTBAGALU8,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminonx,  sub-order  famlionncfre.  The 
pod  is  more  or  less  perfectly  2-celIed.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaHet.  The  species 
are  numerous,  natives  chiefly  ol  the  temperate  and 
colder  parts  of  tlie  Old  World,  shrubby  and  often 
spiny,  or  unarmed  and  herbaceous. 

ASTRAL  SPIRITS.    The  star  aud  fire  worship  of 


the  Eastern  religions  rested  on  the  doctrine  that 
every  heavenly  body  is  animated  by  a  pervading 
spirit,  forming,  as  it  were,  its  soul ;  and  this  doc- 
trine passed  into  the  religio-physical  theories  of 
the  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  even  into  the  Christian 
worid.  As  the  belief  in  spirits  and  witchcraft 
reached  its  height  in  the  15th  century,  the  demon- 
ologists,  or  special  students  of  this  subject,  system- 
atized  the  strange  fancies  of  that  wild  period. 
Astral  spirits  were  made  to  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  evil  or  demoniacal  spirits. 

ASTRINGENTS,  medicines  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  contracting  the  animal  nl>erB  and  canals 
so  as  to  check  fluxes,  htemorrhage,  and  diarrhtea. 
Many  of  the  vegetable  astringents  owe  that  prop- 
erty, in  whole  or  in  great  part,  to  tannin. 

ASTROCABYUM,  a  genus  of  palms,  of  which 
about  16  apeciea  are  known,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  acute 
and  formidable  spines,  in  some  cases  a  foot  long, 
with  which  almost  every  part,  stem,  leaves,  spathcL 
and  fruit-stalk,  is  armed.  They  have  beautiful 
pinnate  leaves. 

ASTROLABE  (derived  from  two  Greek  words 
which  mean  to  take  a  star},  an  instrument  an- 


to  ascertain  altitudes  at  sea,  bore  the  same  name. 
The  astronomer  Hipparchus  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  astrolabe.  See  Brttannica, 
Vol.  X,  p.  181 :  Vol.  XVII,  p.  251. 

ASTROLABE  BAY,  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  eastern  portion  of  New 
Guinea.  The  vegetation  of  the  shores  is  luxuriant; 
a  range  of  mountains,  14,000  feet  high,  bounds  the 
view  some  15  miles  inland;  the  anchorage  is  ex- 
p<wed  and  insecure,  and  there  are  no  practicable 
oarbors. 


At  the  Astronomical  Congress  held  In  Paris, 
April  16-23, 1887,  arrangements  were  made  for  pho- 
tographing charts  of  the  heavens  at  dlilerent  ob- 
servatories throughout  the  world.  Since  that  date 
the  work  has  been  going  forward  with  unremitting 
energy.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
photography  specially  helpful  to  astronomers  in 
this  particular  department.  The  new  telescopes 
have  been  so  constmcted  as  to  accomplish  more 
certainly  and  conveniently  the  desired  results. 

The  fruit  of  these  efforts  is  now  beglnnins  to  ap- 
pear. American  astronomers  are  ever  in  toe  first 
ranks,  both  in  respect  of  intelligent  methods  and 
practical  results.  The  annual  report  of  Prof.  Pick- 
ering, of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  contains 
an  interesting  risumi  of  the  valuable  work  done 
at  that  astronomical  station  during  the  vear.  The 
large  equatorial  telescope  has  Iseen  used  to  advan- 
tage during  the  year,  and  oocasional  observations 
have  been  made  with  the  six-inch  equatorial 
mounted  in  the  west  ilome.  The  work  of  the 
Henry  I>raper  memorial  has  continued  both  at 
Cambridge  and  in  Peru,  where  1,809  photographs 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bailey  at  Corsica,  repre- 
senting nearly  the  entire  heavens  from  20  degrees 
south  of  the  equator  to  the  south  pole,  in  the  lorm 
of  charta,  andTalso  exhibiting  the  spectra  of  the 
stars.  Nearly  half  the  region  Is  also  represented 
by  ph<4ognphs  with  longer  ezpoeures,  showing  the 
1-11 


positions  of  stars  of  the  fourteenth  magnitude  and 
the  spectra  of  stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude. 

A  aew  photographic  telescope  for  Cambridge, 
eight  inches  in  aperture,  like  that  used  in  Peru, 
has  been  providea  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Draper, 
and  215  photographs  of  the  sky,  from  the  north 
pole  to  20  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  have  al- 
ready been  talcen.  Spectra  of  stars  as  faint  as  the 
tenth  magnitude  have  been  obtained.    The  number 


planetary  nebulce  have  ueen  obtained.  In  8  stars 
the  hydrogen  line  F  has  been  found  to  be  bright, 
and  28  peculiar  stars,  having  a  spectrum  oomposed 
chiefly  of  bright  lines,  have  been  photographed,  IS 
of  them  being  discovered  in  this  investigation.  In 
SO  variable  stars  the  hydrogen  lines  are  known  to 
be  bright:  and  this  peculiarity  has  furnished  a 
means  of  detecting  new  variable  stars,  7  of  which 
have  thus  been  found. 

A  careful  examination  is  made  by  Mrs.  M.  Flem- 
ing of  the  photegraphs  taken  at  Cambridge  and  in 
Peru,  which  has  resulted,  besides  the  discoveries 
already  mentioned,  In  finding  about  110  new  spec- 
tra of  the  third  type.  Spectra  of  the  stars  on  a 
larger  scale  are  taken  with  the  ll-inch  telescope. 
Photographs  have  now  been  obtained  of  nearly  all 
the    stars  visible  at  Cambridge  and    sufficiently 

The  most  Interesting  result  has  been  the  discov- 
ery by  Miss  Mauay  of  a  second  star  in  Beta  Aurigs, 
which  is  shown  by  the  doubling  of  the  lines  in  its 
spectrum  at  regular  intervals  to  be  a  close  bioarj, 
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revolving  once  in  about  four  daya.  Photographs 
taken  at  Wiison'e  Peak  reprcBent  the  moon  and 
planets,  also  the  gtea-t  nebulous  region  of  Orion, 
and  many  tntereHting  double  stars  and  cluBters. 

Professor  Langley,  of  the  AUeghan  j  Observatory, 
has,  for  some  years  past,  been  engaged  In  invrati- 
gating  with  his  bolometer  the  temperature  of  the 
lunar  surface.  He  arrivea  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  portion  illuminated 
by  the  eun  is  much  lower  than  has  been  supposed, 
and  it  does  not  probably  exceed  82°  Fahrenheit. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  connected 
with  this  result,  arising  from  the  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  exact  place  of  maximum  heat  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  illuminated  portion,  owing  to  the 
aoeorntion  bands  produced  In  the  spectrum  by  the 
earth^  atmos^ere. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Holden,  ot  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  stars  in  space,  was  read  before 
the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  in  December,  1889. 
After  remarking  on  the  difficult^  of  obtaining  an 
idea  ot  the  larger  aspect  of  the  neavens  from  the 
telescope,  owing  to  the  small  range  given  by  the 
field  of  view,  and  the  immense  labor  required  to 
make  a  careful  chart,  Professor  Holden  showed 
how  the  object  may  be  attained  by  photography. 
By  using  a  large  portrait  lens  of  six  or  eight  inches 
aperture  and  thirty  one  inches  focus,  stars  to  the 
lith  magnitude  can  be  registered  without  resort- 
ing to  eioessivelj  long  exposures.  With  a  power 
giving  a  field  of  8'  or  Iff,  and  the  telescope  pointed 
on  the  Milky  Way,  the  whole  field  will  be  filled  with 
stars  apparently  scattered  at  random,  no  order 
being  suggested  by  their  relative  positions.  If  the 
eye-piece  is  changed  for  one  giving  two  or  three 
times  as  large  a  fletd,  and  the  observer  has  trained 
himself  to  see  nearly  as  much  as  with  the  higher, 
the  sense  of  order  which  the  mind  instinctively 
seeks  can  often  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stars  themselves.  Some  fields  and  regions  will  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  streams  ot  stars ;  otners  are  rich 
in  small  definite  eltipaes  ot  stars,  often  all  of  the 
same  size.  In  other  cases  stars  can  be  made  out, 
surrounded  by  circles  of  fainter  stars  interlacing  in 
a  most  intricate  manner.  By  paying  attention  to 
etara  of  one  magnitude  only,  new  and  interesting 
features  can  be  discovered.  For  example,  regard- 
ing only  stars  of  the  11th  magnitude,  we  may  find 
rings  and  ovals  of  these  stars  forming  a  regular 
pattern  in  the  sky.  The  arrangement  of  sCars  near 
a  nebulae  has  a  tendency  to  imitate  that  of  the 
Debula  itself.  Professor  Holden  does  not  lay  any 
very  great  stress  on  the  interpretation  of  the  star 
patterns,  but  yet  thought  the  subject  interesting 
u  .^  draw  attention  to  it.    It  is  possible  that 


Prof.  Barnard,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  "A  Very 
Eemarkabte  Comet,"  furnishes  a  history  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  comet  discovered  by  Brook,  on  July 
6, 1S89,  after  it  had  developed  its  four  companion 
comets.  Two  of  these  soon  became  too  faint  for 
further  observation.  The  remaining  two  were 
measured  with  the  micrometer  of  the  ^reat  Lii-k 
refractor,  and  were  found  to  be  separating  rapidly 
from  the  principal  comet,  the  more  distant  moving 
the  faster.  At  the  end  of  August  the  nearer  ceased 
to  recede,  and  became  enlarged,  and  diffused  with- 
out any  trace  of  central  condensation.  It  after- 
wards snowed  traces  of  orbital  motion,  and  finally 
disappeared  early  in  September.  The  farther  con- 
tinued to  recede,  increasing  in  size  and  brightness, 
ill  at  the  end  of  Aueust  it  was  brighter  tnan  the 

incipal  comet.    In  September  the  recession  grad- 


proach  the  principal  comet,  and  behaved  exact^ 
as  the  nearer  had  done  It  is  hoped  that  the  meas- 
ures made  will  enable  proof  to  be  obtained  of  the 
orbital  motion  of  the  two  smaller  round  the  princi- 
pal comet;  and,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  ease,  a 
means  will  be  found  of  determining  the  mass  of 
these  comets — a  determination  whfch  hae  never 
hitherto  been  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at 
Denver,  another  is  in  course  of  erection  for  the  use 
ot  students,  and  ia  to  be  furnished  with  a  6-inch 
equatorial  and  8-inch  transit. 

The  syndicate  appointed  to  consider  the  offer 
made  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  late 
Mr.  Newall,  of  his  big  telescope,  have  recommended 

*!,*♦      it      K*Y       n.^»»*.«^.r         Ti.       t-      *-.      1 J^^^.._J       i_        __ 


.  .  -  physios,  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  o£  the  Cambridge  Observatory. 
The  son  of  the  donor,  Mr,  H.  F.  Newall,  has  offered 
to  work  the  telescope  tor  five  years,  without  sti- 
pend, or,  in  the  event  ot  his  being  unable  to  com- 
plete that  term,  will  give  $1,000  a  year  tor  another 
observer  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Newall  Tjas  also  given  (2,600  towards 
the  cost  of  installing  the  telescope. 

A  new  observatory  is  in  course  of  construction 
near  Tananarive  in  Madagascar,  which  will  be 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Jeauit  Fathers, 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  Princeton's  well-known 
astronomer,  received  the  valuable  Janssen  prize  tor 
1890  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
recognition  of  hia  brilliant  discoveries  in  spec- 
trology. 

A  paper  on  the  spectrum  of  i  Urase  Majoris,  by 
Professor  Pickering,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Philadelphia.  It 
was  known  that  the  K-line  in  this  star  occasionally 
appeared  double,  and  the  discussion  of  the  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory 
Sointa  to  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  T)ie 
ne  was  seen  to  be  double  on  the  photographs 
taken  on  certain  nights;  on  many  other  dates  the 
line  appeared  haay,  as  if  the  components  were 
slightly  separated,  while  at  other  times  the  line 
appeared  single  and  well  defined.  An  examination 
of  all  the  plates  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  line  is 
double  at  intervals  of  fifty-two  days,  beginning 
with  March  27,  1887.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
line  would  be  double  on  Oct.  18,  1889,  but  the 
prediction  was  only  partially  verified.  According 
to  these  data  the  line  should  have  appeared  double 
Dec.  8,  1888,  and  Jan.  80,  1890.  The  photographs 
taken  on  Dec.  8  showed  the  line  distinctly  double. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
brighter  component  is  itself  a  double  star,  having 
components  nearly  equal  in  brightness  and  too 
close  to  be  separated  visually.  The  time  of  revo- 
lution of  the  system  would  appear  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  tour  days.  When  one  component  is  ap- 
proaching the  earth,  all  the  lines  in  its  spectrum 
will  be  moved  towards  the  blue  end,  wnile  the 
the  spectrum  ot  the  other  component  will 


jved.  by   an   equal  amount,  In  the   opposite 
L  if  their  masses  are  equal.    Each  line  will 


be  I 

direction  i    .    _  . 

thus  be  separated  into  two.  When  the  motion  be- 
comes perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  lines 
recover  their  true  wave-leagth  and  appear  single. 
As  the  wave-lengths  of  the  different  spectral  lines 
are  known,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  oi 
the  dimensions  of  the  system.  From  a  calculation 
in  this  case  we  may  assume  the  velocity  to  be 
alwut  100  miles  per  second.  Supposing  the  orbit  to 
be  circular  and  its  plane  passing  through  the  stm, 
the  distance  traveled  by  one  component,  suppos- 
ing the  other  to  be  at  rest,  would  be  100,000,000 
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miles,  ftDd  the  dlBtance  between  the  componerts, 
143,000,000  miles,  nearly  the  same  as  that  between 
the  eun  and  Mars.  A  similar  peculiarity  of  spec- 
trtim  has  been  observed  in  some  other  stars.  The 
spectroscopic  observations  on  the  stars  ?  UrsK 
slajoiia  uid  P  AurigK,  at  Greenwich,  conarm  the 
obeerrationa  of  Proreeeor  Pickering. 

Dr.  Doner,  of  theUpsala  Observatory, hasdevoted 
the  past  three  years  to  determining  the  rotation 
period  of  the  sun  by  relative  displacements  of  epec- 
trel  lines  of  the  E.  and  W.  limbs,  paying  particular 
attention  to  variation  of  the  rotation  period  with 
heliograph ic  latitude.  His  results  agree  fairly 
well  with  those  derived  from  observations  of  sun- 
^ots.  The  times  vary  for  different  zones  from 
!S.6days  at  equator  to  38.6  days  for  Ut.  75  . 

Some  drawings  of  the  Milky  Way  of  exceptional 
excellence  have  been  executed  by  Or.  Bieddicker, 
BUiitant  to  Lord  Bosse.  Photography  and  spectrin 
photography  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  r.nd 
the  results  of  both  methods,  when  applied  to  the 
nebulfe,  point  in  the  same  direction,  tending  to 
show  that  these  bodies  are  not  distant  galaxies 
beyond  the  stars.  They  are  really  gaseous  clouds, 
and  are  the  material  from  which  the  stars  are 
formed. 

Miss  Bruce,  an  American  lady,  known  already 
from  her  generous  support  of  astronomy,  has  offered 
f^OQO  for  astronomical  research  (unrestricted),  but 
not  more  than  (150  for  a  single  object.  The  fund 
is  intrusted  to  Prof.  Pickering. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  redetermination  of  longi- 
tudes of  Greenwich,  Valentia,  Montreal  and  Wash- 


L  considerable  number  of  new  comets 
have  been  discovered  since  the  close  of  the  astro- 
nomicaJ  record  in  Vol.  II,  of  the  Britannioa,  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  a  half  six  have  been  an- 
nounced, among  which  one  (the  Brooks  oomet, 
I8S9)  promices  to  become  a  prominent  member  of 
the  comet  family.  The  following  is  the  accredited 
official  catalogue: 


A  brlgbl  en 
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J  ■Qd  [BD-sbftped  tall;  visible  In  ■oatbem  hemltphere 

Id  Uay :  la  London,  June  SI,  et  leo.,  1881. 

BcbKberle'i  comet  visible  to  naked  eje,  N.  W.  Aag.  3S,  ISSl, 
3Bd  ivta^Tj.  18B5. 

DeniilnBr's  comet  appears  Oct.  4,  issi. 

New  comet  discovered  at  Dudley,  Boeton,  U.S.,  March  18, 
1881. 

ADOthar  at  Madeira,  at  Eallcg,  near  London,  etc.  (proba- 
bly tbat  of  1H9  and  1880),  Sept.  17, 18BS ;  at  Paris,  Sept.  3f;  seen 
St  VleoDa,  Sept.  S9.  1881. 

Another  at  Atbene,  Oct.  6,  USS. 

ADocberln  Honh  America.  Feb.  33.  SM889L 


;.  S,  USB; 


jt  JafyT,  1 

Another  discovered  by  U.  Fabry,  of  Farli 
bvProt.  Brooka,  of  New  rork,  January,  isss. 
Three  oometa  visible.  Brooks',  Fabry's,   and   Bamaid'i, 


?aaaary:  Increasing  la  brightness,  Hay,  isae. 

A  comet  visible  !□  Britain  and  one  la  New  York,  April. 

New  comet  discovered  by  Dr.  Hartwlg,  of  Straabnrg,  Oct. 

New  comet  discovered  by  If  r.  Flalay,  of  tlie  Cape  Obeerva- 
tory.  Sept.  96, 1888. 

Mew  comet  discovered  by  Pio(.  Bamaid.  of  Haahvllle, 
rann.,  3IaylB,1887. 

New  comet  Obaenred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  13,1888. 

Heweomatobeervedby  Prof.  Brooki,  New  York,  Aug.  7,1888. 

Mew  comet  observed  by  Prof.  Barnard,  slith  In  1888,  Oct.  81. 

New  oomet  discovered  by  Prof.  Brook],  Jan.  IS,  1889. 

Another  by  Prof.  Barnard,  at  Uok  Obsarratory  (late  of 
Vanderbilt  Unlvenltv,  KashTllle),  Calltomls,  April  I.  ISSB. 

Comet  discovered  by  Prof.  Lewis  Swift,  on  Nov.  Ittb,  In 
Aqnariua.  The  eleraenta  computed  from  observatt  ms  made 
at  the  Uck  Observatory  point  this  out  aa  probably  a  periodi- 
ca) comet,  188S. 

Oomet  discovered  by  M.  Borelly,  at  Haraeillei.  on  the  even- 
!w  of  Dec.  13,  IBM. 

Comet  discovered  b*  Pnit.  Brooks  on  March  IB.  In  R.  A. 
tlA.  m.,  and  declination  IP  S&'  N.  This  was  a  rather  lirlght 
leleaoopic  comel  with  •telUr  nucleus  and  short,  wide  tall, 


red  by  H.  Coggis,  at  Hareelllea,  on  Jul 

'lelol.onJnl 

ecUnatlonTS 

Nlce.on  JulySfi,  ISSD. 

'—'%  periodical  oi 

.__ llgonrdan  obse. 

required  to  the  epbenerlsw 

........  ^.^  ..  ...  A.  V  3U",  and  la  declination  1'. 

ASTROPH^'SICS,  a  name  applicable  to  that  part 
of  astronomy  which  includes  all  researches  relat- 
ing to  the  phvsicBl  constitution  of  the  stars.  For 
recent  astropnysical  progress,  see  under  Astronomy 

ASYMPTOTE,  a  line  that  continually  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve,  at  a  distance  lees 
than  any  assignable  quantitv,  but  which  does  not 
meet  the  curve  at  any  finite  aistance  from  its  com- 
mencement. The  asymptote  is  often  defined  as  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  an  infinite  distance. 

ATACAMITE,  an  ore  of  copper,  found  as  a  crust 
on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Jvtna,  especially  on 
those  of  Vesuvius  erupted  in  the  years  97, 1804, 1820 
and  1822.  It  occurs  abundantly  af  Atacama,  in 
Peru,  from  which  place  it  derives  its  same.  At 
Kemolinos,  Santa  Rosa  and  other  districts  in  Chile, 
and  at  Barapaca  in  Bolivia,  where  it  is  associated 
in  veins  with  ores  of  silver. 

ATAMABCO  LILY,  a  bulbous  plant,  native  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  plant 
bears  a  single  white  flower.  This  lily  belongs  to 
the  order  AmarylUdacee. 

ATAVISM,  or  Kbversion:  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  frequent  appearance  of  ancestral,  but  not  pa- 
rental cnaracteri sties  in  an  animal  or  plant.  An 
occasional  horse  exhibits  the  long-lost  stripes  of 
the  wild  form;  a  blue  pigeon,  like  the  primitive 
Ctiltimba  livia,  sometimes  appears  unexpectedly  in 
a  pure  breed ;  or  a  cultivated  flower  reverts  to  the 
simpler  and  more  normal  type  of  the  original  wild 
plant.  Even  in  detailed  anatomical  structure,  a 
comparatively  trivial  character,  loEt  for  manjr  gen- 
erations, may  suddenly  reappear.  The  possibilities 
of  the  variation  are  at  once  insured  and  limited  by 
the  summing  up  of  the  past  history  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  germ,  but  tne  direct  conditions  which 
determine  the  particular  modification  are  in  many 
cases  very  obscure. 

ATCHEEN,  or  Acheen,  a  kingdom  forming  the 
northwest  part  of  Sumatra.  Area,  2.260  i^quare  miles, 
in  96°  2^— 97°  40'  E,  long.,  and  2°  60'— 6°  40'  N.  lat. 
Population,  500,000.  Atcheen,  the  capital,  lies  on 
both  sides  ot  the  river,  in  5°  38'  N.  lat.,  and  95°  26' 
£.  long.,  in  a  large  valley  formed  by  ranges  of  hills, 
of  which  the  Golden  Mountain  is  the  highest.  They 
barter  for  opium  with  Fenang  and  Singapore,  pep- 
per, edible  nuts,  gold-dust,  camphor, benioin,  catin- 
wood,  betel-nuts,  etc.    Population,  86,000. 

ATCHI80S,  a  city  of  K&nsaB.  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  333  miles  above  St. 
Louis.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  furni- 
ture, carriages  and  wagons;  also  flour-mills,  ma- 
chine shops,  an  iron  foundry  and  an  extensive  gen- 
eral trade.  It  is  an  important  railway  center,  nine 
distinct  lines  converging  here.  Population  in  1890, 
14,222. 

ATCHISON,  David  R.,  TJ.  8.  senator,  bom  in 
Frogtown,  Ky.,  Aug.  11, 1807.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  W,  and  in  1834,  and  aeain  in  lASS,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  legislature.  In  1S41  he  was 
made  judge  of  Platte  county  circuit  court,  and 
from  1841  to  1855  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate. 

ATELES  (Gr.,"incomplete"),8  genus  ot  American 
monkeys  of  the  division  with  long,  prehensile  tails. 
to  which  the  name  sapajous  is  sometimes  collect- 
ively applied.  In  the  genus  Alelet,  the  head  i- 
round  ana  the  facial  angle  about  60°,  the  limbs  ar 
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remarkably  Ions  and  slender  and  the  fore-limbs 
are  either  entirely  destitute  of  a  thumb,  or  have  a 
mere  rudimentary  one — a  peculiarity  in  allusion  to 
which  the-name  ateles  was  given. 

ATELIERS  NATIOSAUX,  or  National  Wobk- 
8HOPS,  a.  term  under  which  such  institutions  be- 
came renowned  in  connection  with  the  French 
Revolution  of  IMS.  Immediately  on  the  formation 
of  the  provisional  government  in  Febtuarv,  ISiS,  a 
permanent  department  was  established,  called  "  The 
Committee  of  the  Government  for  the  Workmen." 
This  establishment  acted  on  the  principle  that  alt 
workmen  were  entitled  to  have  a  living  provided 
for  them  on  a  certain  uniform  scale.  They  did  not 
forcibly  abolish  private  employment,  but  they  held 
out  inducements  which  made  workmen  leave  and 
employers  break  up  the  existing  establishments. 
Consequently,  nearly  all  the  Parisian  workmen 
threw  themselves  on  the  government,  and  others 
flocked  in  from  other  quarters  in  alarminff  num- 
bers, who  had  very  little  idea  of  the  duty  m  work- 
ing even  were  there  distinct  employment  for  them ; 
but  when  these  had  erown  to  considerably  above 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  government  found 
that  they  had  this  ever-increasing  mass  to  feed 
and  nothing  to  feed  them  with,  since  trade  thus 
meddled  with  was  in  reality  ruined,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  system,  and  the  result 
was  the  bloody  battle  of  Paris,  which  brought 
about  the  restoration  of  despotism. 

ATELLANjE  (Fabul*:  Atellas^),  a  kind  of  pop- 
ular drama  in  Rome,  first  introduced  from  Atella, 
a  town  in  Campania,  between  Capua  and  Naples. 
After  the  Greek  drama  had  been  brought  to  Rome 
by  LiviuB  Adronicus,  the  old  Fabulie  Atellan/e  were 
still  retained  as  interludes  and  after  pieces.  The; 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Greek  satiric 
drama,  although  the  character  of  both  was  to  some 
extent  the  same.  In  the  latter  satyrs  figured,  while 
the  former  personated  real  Oscan  characters. 

ATE8HGA  (The  Place  or  Fibb),  a.  spot  on  the 
peninsula  of  Apsheron,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  is  considered  sacred  bv  the  Guebres, 
or  Persian  Fire- worshipers,  who  visit  it  in  large 
□umbers,  and  bow  before  the  holy  flames,  which 
Issue  from  the  bituminous  soil.  It  is  about 
a  mile  in  diameter,  and  from  its  center,  in 
clear  dry  weather,  creeps  forth  a  blue  flame 
(caused  by  the  ignition  of  the  naphtha}  which 
shines  with  great  brightness  by  night. 

ATE88A,  a  town  o?  South  Italjr,  23  miles  south- 
east of  Chieta.  It  has  a  beautiful  collegiate  church. 
Population,  5,086. 

ATHABASCAN  INDIANS.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XII,  p.  827.  See  also  Inoiaks,  Amebican,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

ATHANARIC,  a  king  ot  the  western  Gothg,  whose 
settlements  lay  on  the  north  bank  ot  the  lower 
Danube,  in  the  4th  century.  Having  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  when 
the  imperial  armies  were  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  Procopius,  war  was  declared  against 
him  by  the  Emperor  Valens.  Athanaric  acted 
strictly  on  the  deFensive  during  two  campaigns,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  no  advantage  over  him, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  a.  d.  369,  he  haz- 
arded a  general  battle,  and  was  defeated,  where- 
upon he  sued  for  peace,  and  with  that  object  had  a 
conference  with  Valens,  in  a  boat  on  the  Danube. 
Peace  was  concluded,  and  Athanaric  had  his  atten- 
tion occupied  in  settling  dissensions  arisiriK  out  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  which  then  ^Itated  his  peo- 
ple, when  the  first  aavance  of  the  Huns  on  Europe 
alarmed  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric  attemped 
to  secure  the  eastern  borders  of  his  kingdom,  but 
'^he  Huns  forced  the  passages  of  the  Dnieper,  de- 


feated the  Goths,  and  advanced  in  great  force  into 
the  plains  of  Daoia.  When,  in  374,  the  Western 
Goths  were  received  by  the  Romans  as  allies,  and 

had  settlements  granted  them  on  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  Athnaric,  with  a  part  of  his  people,  refused 
to  accompany  them,  removing  to  the  west  and  for- 
tifying himself  against  the  new  enemy.  In  380,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  retire,  when  he  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  the  Empire  and  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  met  with  cordial  and  honor- 
able reception  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  At  this 
time  Fritigern  died — the  king  of  the  Goths  that  had 
settled  on  the  south  of  the  Danube — and  Athanaric 
wasmade  king  ot  the  whole  Western  Gothic  nation. 
He  died  at  Constantinople  in  881. 

ATIIARA,  a  river,  last  tributary  of  the  Nile,  B20 
miles  in  length.  It  is  dry  from  October  to  June. 

ATHAKASIAN  CREED,  the  third  of  the  three 
Ecumenical  symbols,  derived  its  name  from  its 
composition,  being  attributed  to  Athanaeius.  The 
first  part  of  this  creed  contains  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  Trinity ;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation.  It  was  known  as  early  as  the  0th  cen- 
tury, but  not  under  its  present  name.  In  some  arti- 
cles it  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  as  "the  faith  of 
the  holy  prelate  Athanasius,"  in  the  Council  ot  Au- 
tun,  about  670.  It  was  received  into  the  public  offi- 
ces ot  the  GaUic  Church  in  the  7th  century,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  century  was  adopted  at 
Rome  and  all  over  the  West.  In  Britain  it  was  in 
use  in  800.  The  Greek  Church  was  late  in  receiving 
it,  and  even  then  not  without  altering  the  article 
concerning  the  "procession"  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  reformers  adhered  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
Luther  called  it  "a  bulwark  of  the  Apostles'  Creed." 
See  Cbeeds,  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  662. 

ATHEISM,  a  word  of  modern  formation,  from  Or. 
atheoi,  "without  God."  It  signifles  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  See  Brit- 
annica, Vol.  XIII,  p.  234. 

ALHELING,  a  title  of  honor  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which,  at  first  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
the  primitive  nobles  of  the  first  settlement,  grad- 
ually became  confined  to  the  princes  ot  the  nlood 
royal,  and  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  exclusively 
to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  reigning  king. 

ATHELNEY,  Islb  of,  a  marshal  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Tone  and  Parrett,  in  the  middle  of  Somer- 
setshire. Here  Alfred,  when  driven  from  his  throne, 
hid  from  his  enemies.  Among  the  many  relics 
found  in  this  spot  is  a  ring  of  Alfred's,  preserved  in 
the  Oxford  Museum. 

ATHENAI8.  See  EunociA,  Britannica,  Vol.  Ylll, 
p.  659. 

ATHENS,  the  county-seat  of  Clarke  county. 
Georgia,  on  the  Oconee  river.  It  is  a  healthy  and 
pleasantly  situated  manufacturing  town,  the  center 
of  a  large  cotton-growing  district,  and  the  seat  of 
the  University  ot  Georgia  and  the  State  Colle^ 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Population  in 
1870,  4,251;  in  1880,  6,099;  in  1890,  8,627. 

ATHENS,  a  tawn  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio  on 
the  Hocking  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  the  State  lunatic  asylum.  See  Brit- 
annica, Vol.  Ill,  p.  11. 

ATHENS,  Ahbbican  School  of  Classical  Btodies 
AT,  a  school  projected  by  the  Archteological  Insti- 
tute of  America,  organised  under  the  auspices  ot 
American  colleges,  and  in  charge  ot  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Institute.  It  fumiBhea  to  Ameri- 
can college  graduates  an  opportunity  to  study 
classic  art  and  antiquities  under  suitable  direc- 
tion and  to  aid  in  exploration  and  research  in  co- 


the  patronizing  colleges,  and  serves  for  one  or  two 
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committee  was  composed ae  foUowB :  John  Williama 
White,  Harvard;  Henry  Drisler,  Columbia;  Basil 
L.Gildereleeve.Johoi  Hopkins;  B.  W. Gurney, Har- 
vard ;  Albert  Harkneaa,  Brown ;  Thomas  W.  Lud- 
low, ^ew  York;  Lewis  R.  Packard.  Yale;  Francis 
W.  I'altrey,  Boston ;  Fred  J.  DePeyater,  New  York ; 
Wni.  M.  Sloane,  College  of  New  Jersey;  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  President  of  the  Archsological  Insti- 
tute ;  Wm.  W.  Goodwin,  Director  of  the  School  at 
Athens.  The  co-operating  colleges  for  1890  were: 
Ambetet,  Brown,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Cornell,  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins.  Trinity  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Univeraitv  of  Jlichigan, 
University  of  Miaaouri,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Wellesley  [Jniversity,  SVellesley  College,  Williams 
College,  and  Yale.  Interesting  work  has  been  done 
determining  localities  and  in  exploration  at  Athens 
and  in  the  neighborhood. 

ATHENB,  a  thriving  town  of  Tennessee,  about 
fifty  miles  southwest  of  Knoxvilie.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Grant  Memorial  University,  formerly  known  as 
the  East  Tennessee  Wesley  an  University. 

ATHERFIELD  CLAY,  tlie  lowest  sub-division  of 
the  Lower  Greeneand,  varying  in  thickness  from  20 
to  60  feet.  It  tests  directly  on  the  Wealden.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Atherneld,  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  of  marine  ori- 
gin. 

ATHEBINE,  a  genus  of  smaU  fishes, allied  to  the 
mttllet  family  (JKitgilidx),  now  separated  into  a  dis- 
tinct family,  Atkerinidce.  They  are  of  a  rather  slen- 
der form,  but  few  of  them  exceed  six  inches  in 
length;  some  are  quite  toothless;  all  the  known 
species  which  are  numerous,  and  found  in  the  seas 


for  their  delicacy.  They  all  congregate  in  great 
shoals. 

ATHEROMA,  or  fatty  deposit,  generally  found  in 
the  tissue  of  a^ed  persons,  or  those  who  have  lived 
dissipated  ana  ill-nourished  lives.  It  is  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  the  elasticity  of  the 
arterial  tube,  rendering  it  mote  liable  to  injury, 
and  less  able  to  repair  itself  should  any  occur.  Ather- 
oma generally  precedes  aneurism.  Cysts  filled 
with  matter  resembling  bread-sauce,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  scalp,  are  termed  atheroma- 
tous tumors. 

ANTHER03PERMACE.f:,  incomplete,  aromatic, 
exogenous  shrubs  with  cnp-shaped  involucre  and 
the  anthers  of  Laaraceu;  native  of  South  America 
and  New  Holland. 

ATHER8T0NE,  an  old  market-town  of  Warwick- 
shire, England,  14  miles  north  of  Coventry  by  rait. 
It  has  manufactures  of  bats,  stockings,  ana  ribbons. 
The  birthplace  of  Dayton  is  near  Atherstone.  Popu- 
lation, 4,645. 

ATHERTON,  Charles  Gordon,  U.  S.  Senator, 
born  in  Amherst,  N.  H„  July  4,  1804,  died  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  Nov.  16, 1S53.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1822,  and  became  a  memt^r  of  the  bar  three 
J  ears  later.  He  sat  in  the  State  legislature  from 
S32  to  1837,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
lSST-43.  From  1843  to  1849,  and  again  in  1852,  he 
was  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

ATHOLE  (Flkabant  Land),  a  district  of  450 
square  miles,  north  of  Perthshire  in  Scotland.  It 
is  cbiefiy  composed  of  gneiss  and  quartz  rock,  with 
beds  of  primary  limestone.  A.  was  once  one  of  the 
best  hunting  districts  of  Scotland.  In  the  pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  in  this  district,  Ciaverhouse  fell  in 
1689,  though  victorious  over  the  troops  of  King 
William  in. 


ATKINSON,  Edwahd,  an  American  economist, 
born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 1827.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  private  schools,  and  his  repu- 
tation has  been  made  by  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  current  literature  on  economic  topics. 
Among  his  pamphlets  and  books  are:  Cheap  Cotton 
by  Free  Labor  (1861);  The  CoUfcllon  of  Revenue 
(1966} ;  Argument  for  the  Conditional  Reform  of  the 
Legal-Tender  AH  ( 1874) ;  Our  National  Doiaain  (1879) ; 
Labor  and  Capital — AllieM,  ru>t  Enemie*  (1880);  ITie 
Fire  Engineer,  the  Architect,  and  the  Undenvriter 
(1880);  The  Railroads  of  the  United  Statet  (1880); 
Cotton  Mannfacturert  of  the  United  States  (1880); 
Addre»tes  at  AUanta,  Oa.,on  the  International  Expo- 
»*(io<i(1881);  miatli  a  Bank  (.18SI);  Right  Methods 
of  Prfi-entlug  Fire»  in  MiUb  ( 1881 ) ;  The  Railway  and 
the  Farmer  (1881);  The  Iiiftvence  of  Boston  Capital 
upon  Manvfacturei  (1882);  and  the  DUtribution  of 
Products  (1885). 

ATKINSON,  GaoaoE  W.,  U.  8.  Congressman, 
bom  at  Charleston,  Kanawha  county,  W.  Va.,  June 


bar  in  1876.  He  was  for  four  years  U.  8.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  West  Virginia,  for  six  years 
postmaster  ef  Charleston,  W.Va.,  and  for  six  years  a 
revenue  agent  of  the  treasury  department.  He 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  from  A\  est  Virginia  to 
the  Fifty-first  Congress. 

ATKINSON.  Jonx,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  M.  E.  clergyman, 
born  in  Deerfield,  N.  J.,  Sept.6, 1836.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministry  in  the  Sew  Jersey  confer- 
ence in  1863.  He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  We 
Shall  Meet  Beyond  the  Riter,  and  has  for  more  than 
thirty    years  contributed  to    various    periodicals. 


of  Sorrojcs   (1868);   The   CloMS   Leader    (1874);    and 
Centennial  History  of  American  Methodism  (1884). 
ATKINSON,  Louis  E.,  U.  S.  Congressman,  born 


Delaware  township,  Juniata  county.  Pa.,  April 
,  l&ll.    He  graduated  at  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  Sew  York  ii 


and  entered  theU.  S,  army  the  same  year,  serving 
until  1866,  when  he  was  mustered  out/  He  then 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth  and 
Fifty-first  Congresses. 

ATKINSON,  Thomas,  Episcopal  bishop,  born  in 
Mansfield,  Va.,  Aug.  6,  1807,  died  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  Jan.  4  1881.  He  graduated  in  1826,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for 
cine  years.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  and  wag 
ordained  deacon  in  Norfolk,  Nov.  18, 1836.  He  be- 
came priest  the  following  year,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  St.  John  s  Chapel  in  New  York, 
Oct.  17.  1853. 

ATLANTA,  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  It  is  a  great  railroad  center,  and  hence 
is  often  called  the  "Gate  City"  of  the  south.  It  is 
the  county-seat  of  Fulton  connty,  and  a  port  of 
delivery,  is  salubriously  situated  1,087  feet  above 
sea'level,  on  a  ridge  which  forms  the  water-shed 
between  the  gulf  rivers  and  those  of  the  South 
Atlantic  slope.  It  was  early  known  as  the  prosper- 
ous village  of  Ma rth as viile,  planted  In  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  a  tew  years  before.  It  received  in  1847 
its  municipal  charter  as  "the  City  of  Atlanta."  It 
was  totally  destroyed  on  the  eve  of  (^neral  Sher- 
man's famous  "march  to  the  sea,"  but,  having 
risen  speedily  from  its  ashes  and  become  the  center 
of  a  vast  system  of  inland  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, it  was  made  in  1868  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  State-house  (to  cost 
one  million  dollars)  was  laid  in  1886.    The  cil' 
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limits  comprise  a  geometrical  circle  three  mileB  in 
diameter;  in  the  center  of  whicli,  with  the  princi- 

Sal  Btreeta  as  radii,  is  the  Union  passenger  depot. 
>ther  chief  puhlic  buildings  are  t tie  custom-house, 
the  Kimball  House  and  the  opera-house.  Atlanta  is 
the  seat  of  numerous  important  educational  insti- 
tutions,  among  which  are  Atlanta  University, 
Clark  University,  Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta 
Female  Institute,  Southern  Medical  Institute, 
Means'  Boys'  High  School,  Seney  and  WaahingWn 
Female  Seminary,  Steen's  School,  Orphan  Free 
School,  English  and  German  Select  School,  and  the 
Grammar  and  High  Schools  of  the  city.  The  Inter- 
national Cotton  Exposition  of  1381,  and  the  Pied- 
mont Exposition  of^  1887,  were  held  in  Atlanta. 
The  tobacco  trade  oE  Atlanta  is  the  largest  south  at 
Virginia,  and  her  dealings  in  cotton,  draught  ani- 
mals, dry-goods  and  agricultural  and  other  imple- 
ments are  immense  and  rapidly  increasing.  Popu- 
lation in  IftSO,  2,572;  in  I860,  9M4;  in  1870,  21J17»; 
in  1880,  37 ,-109 ;  in  1890,  65,514.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  16. 

ATLANTES :  in  architecture,  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  in  refereuoe  to  the  mythical  Atlas.    They 


ATLANTIC,  an  important  agricultural  center  of 
Iowa,  county-seat  of  Cass  county,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  East  Nishnabatona  River.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  an  extensive  canning  industry, 
and  deals  largely  in  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  a  city  of  Sew  Jersey,  situated 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  sixty  miles  southeast  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
many  fashionable  sea-bathing  resorts  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore.  The  beach  is  noted  (or  its  safety. 
Population  in  18W),  13,038. 

ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH.  Bee  Tblegrapii,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

ATLANTOSAURUS,  a  name  given  by  Professor 
Marsh  to  what  appears  to  be  the  largest  delnosau- 
rian  reptile  of  which  any  remains  have  l)een  pre- 
served. The  femur  of  this  colossal  monster  is  more 
than  eight  feet  in  length.  The  size  of  the  bone  in- 
dicates a  length  for  the  animal  of  nearly  100  feet, 
and  a  height  of  30  feet  or  thereabout.  The  re- 
mains were  obtained  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of  Coio- 

ATLAS,  a  kind  of  silk-satin  manufactured  in  the 
East.  The  word  is  Arabic,  and  means  "smooth," 
"bare,"  hence  it  has  been  applied  to  amooth-silk 
cloth. 

ATL.4S,  that  piece  of  the  human  vertebral  col- 
umn which  is  nearest  the  skull.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  It  may  be  known 
from  the  other  six  by  its  being  without  a  body  or 
spinous  process,  and  by  its  being  a  mere  irregular 
bony  ring,  partly  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
a  constriction.  This  division  in  the  recent  subject 
is  completed  by  a  ligament,  the  part  in  front  being 
occupied  by  the  tootn-liko  process  of  the  second  cer- 
vical vertebra,  and  that  behind  by  the  spinal  mar- 
row. On  each  side  the  ring  is  very  thick,  and  it  is 
smooth  and  cupped  above  to  receive  the  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone.  The  corresponding  parts  be- 
low are  flat,  and  reat  on  the  second  cervical  ver- 

ATLEE,  VVashinotos  Lemtel,  an  American  sur- 
geon and  author,  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 
1808,  died  in  the  same  place,  Sept.  6,1878.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
his  brother,  Dr  .Tohn  Light  Atlee,  and  later  he 
studied  with  Dr.  George  McCleilan,  after  which  he 
>ntered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  receiving  his  di- 


ploma in  1S29.  Until  1834  he  practiced  in  the  village 
of  Mount  Joy,  when  he  removed  to  Lancaiter  and 
practiced  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  1845  he  became 
a  profesBor  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  but  resigned  in  1863  and 
resumed  bis  private  practice.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  several  medical  societies,  and  is  the  author  of 
valuable  papers  on  medicine,  chemistry  and  botany. 
Among  them  are  Ovarian  Tumors  (1873);  StruggUt 
and  Triumpht  of  Ovariotomy  (1876) ;  and  FtbroidTu- 
mor$  of  the  Vurua  (1876) ;  besides  a  prise  essay  on 
the  same  subject. 

ATMOLYSIS,  a  method  of  separating  a  mixture 
ol  gaaes  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different 
rates  of  passage  throueh  a  porus  septum.  This 
method  was  first  made  known  in  18fc3  by  its  dis- 
coverer. Professor  T.  Graham,  master  of  the  English 

ATMOMETER,  an  instrument  which  can  l)e  used 
to  determine  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  ball  of  unglazed  clay  with  a 
glass  stem.  The  whole  is  flUed  with  water  and  in- 
verted in  a  dish  of  mercury.  As  the  water,  having 
passed  into  the  pores,  evaporates  from,  the  surface 
of  the  ball,  tlie  mercury  rises  in  the  atein.    If  much 


ATOLLS.     See  Corals,  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS,  the  proportions  by  weight 
in  which  the  various  elementary  substances  unite. 
In  all  systems  of  atomic  weights  in  modem  use,  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity,  and 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  other  elements  are  then 
fixed  so  as  to  give  on  the  whole  the  simplest  and 
most  consistent  formula?  of  their  compounds.  There 
are  two  systems  of  atomic  weights  at  present  in  use. 
First,  the  "old"  system,  which,  after  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  was  generally  adopted  about  1845;  and,  . 
second,  the  new  system,  which  is  in  many  nspects, 
a  revival  of  the  system  of  Berzelius,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  general  use  by  sci- 
entific chemists  about  I860. 

ATOMIZATION,a  process  of  converting  liquid 


fected  bj  forcing  a  fine  jet  of  liquid  against  either 
a  solid  body  or  a  very  strong  current  of  air. 

ATONEMENT,  as  simply  an  English  word,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  "at-one-ment"— that  is, 
harmonious  co-operation.  The  Hebrew  term, etcher, 
or  kapher,  which  is  used  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  which  we  translate  "atonement,"  signi- 
fies to  hide  or  cover,  and  hence  the  use  of  ihe  word 
in  Scripture  and  among  Christians  with  regard  to 
the  expiation  of  offenses  or  thecoverine  up  orblot^ 
ling  out  of  sin.  Although  "atonement  and  "recon- 
ciliation" are  occasionally  accepted  as  synonymous, 
the  words  differ  widely  in  meaning. 

ATONY :  in  pathology,  a  want  of  tone,  weakness 
of  any  organ,  or  debility  of  the  whole  body. 

ATRAULI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  16  miles  northeast  of  Aligarh. 
Founded  about  the  I2th  century,  it  ia  well  built, 
with  wide  streets,  a  good  bazaar,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.    Population,  16,000. 

Atrip.  An  anchor  is  said  to  be  atrip  when  it  \a 
just  drawn  out  of  the  ground  In  a  perpendicular 
direction.  A  top-sail  is  atrip  when  it  is  just  started 
from  the  cap. 

ATROPIA,  or  Atropine,  an  alkaloid  existing 
ia  all  parts  of  the  deadly  nightshade  (,4.6<(ia<ioiino) 
and  in  the  seeds  of  the  thorn-apple  (Dalvra  xlramo- 
ntu?n);it  has  also  been  called  dataria  or  daturiite. 
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It  IB  SO  highly  polaonoua  that  do  ods  has  ventured 
to  use  it  internally  in  medicine. 

ATKYPA,  foBsil  brachic^KMl  ehella  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian,  but  alt  Paleozoic. 

ATTACH^,  one  attached  t«  or  connected  with 
another,  aa  a  part  of  hie  luit  or  attendants.  The 
term  ia  speciflcalt;  applied  to  young  diplomatista 
on  the  staff  of  an  ambassador. 

ATTACHMENT:  in  law,  the  act  ot  taking  a 
person,  or  his  goods  or  estate,  by  virtue  of  an  order 
or  writ  issued  by  a  court.  The  word  may  signify 
either  the  act  or  the  writ.  An  attachment  may  be 
served  upon  a  person  to  compel  his  attendance  at 
court,  or  to  punish  for  contempt,  or  to  compel  him 
to  piy  a  debt.  In  America  it  is  sometimes  the 
cust  }m  to  serve  an  attachment  on  a  person's  prop- 
erty before  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  This 
the  sheriff  does  in  order  to  have  security  for  the 
payment  of  judgment  should  it  be  recovered.  A 
foreign"  attachment  is  one  where  a  creditor  at- 
taches property  which  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  ao  a^ent  hy  the  owner.  Foreign  attachment  is 
known  m  the  Eastern  States  as  "trustee  process." 
It  has  been  a  common  proceeding  in  England  from 
time  immemorial.  Writs  ot  attachment  are  grant- 
ed where  there  is  suspicion  of  fraud,  or  of  the  illegal 
disposal  or  covering  upof  property.  See  Britannica, 
VoL  III,  p.  61. 

ATTACK:  in  military  warfare,  an  advance  upon 
tha  enemy  with  a  view  of  driving  him  from  his  posi- 
tion. It  may  either  be  an  attack  in  the  open  field, 
or  an  attack  upon  a  fortress.  Another  mode  com- 
bines an  attack  on  one  flank  as  well  as  in  front  by 
two  separate  corps,  so  as  either  to  get  in  the  enemy  s 
reir   or  to  perpleic  him  as  to  his  retreat. 

ATTAINI)ER  is  the  legal  consequence  of  judg- 
mc'it  of  death  or  outlawry,  in  respect  of  treason  or 
telonv.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  52. 

AT  r.-LLEA,  a  genus  of  palms  comprising  a  num- 
ber of  species,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
Amprica.  The  fruit  is  a  dry,  fibrous  husk,  inclo»- 
In ;  a  nut  with  three  cells  and  three  seeds.  The 
leaves  of  some  species  are  much  used  for  thatching, 
some  are  woven  into  hats,  mats,  etc.  The  nuts  of 
some  are  burned,  to  dry  Iiidia-rubber,  which  ac- 
quires its  black  color  from  their  smoke.  The  fruit 
is  as  large  as  ostrich  eggs,  and  supplies  a  kind  of 
vegetable  ivory,  used  for  making  umbrella  handles, 
etc.    The  trees  are  stately  and  beautiful. 

ATTALUS,  Plaviub  Prisci-s,  Arian  emperor  of 
Home,  proclaimed  such  by  Alaric,  a.  d.  409;  de- 
pose I  by  him  In  410,  and  banished  hy  Honorius,  416. 

ATTALUS,  two  kings  of  Pergamos,  both  allies  ot 
the  Romans,  b.  269.d.  197  B.C.;  b.  220,  d.  138  B.C. 

ATTA?itAN,  or  Hetman,  an  order  of  Cossack 
chiefs  of  which  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  is 
principal. 

ATTEMPT  to  commit  a  felony  or  criminal  offense 
is  in  many  instances  equally  cognizable  by  the 
criminal  tribunals  with  the  completed  crime  itself. 

ATTESTATION :  in  conveyancing,  the  verification 
of  the  execution  of  deeds  and  wills  by  witnesses. 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  a  market  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  Norfolk.  England,  16  miles  southwest  of 
Norwich  by  rail.  It  has  acollej^e  of  the  Holy  Cross 
(1387) ;  and  its  cruciform  parish  church  contains 
some  interesting  monuments.    Population,  2,244. 

ATTLEBROUGH.  a  town  of  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  31  miles  southwest  of  Boston  by 
rait.  It  has  manufactories  of  jewelry,  buttons, 
braid,  etc, 

ATTORNEY :  in  its  general  meaning,  one  ap- 
pointed by  another  to  act  for  him.  In  the  United 
States  an  attorney-at-law  is  one  who  stands  in  the 
place  of  another  in  matters  of  Jaw.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  62. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  the  title  by  which,  in 
the  United  States,  England  and  Ireland,  ibe  first 
ministerial  law  officer  of  the  government  is  known. 
Nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  attor- 
neys-general, whose  duties  under  the  State  govern- 
ment correspond  essentially  with  those  of  the  U.  8. 
attont'ey-general  under  the  general  government. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  63. 

ATTKIBUTE :  in  the  fine  arts,  a  species  of  sym- 
bol, consisting  of  a  secondary  figure  or  object  ac- 
companying the  principal  figure,  as  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  the  owl  of  Minerva,  and  the  cap  of 

ATTMBUTE :  in  logic,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  opposite  of  substance.  The  latter  is  considered 
to  be  self-existent,  while  the  former  can  only  be 
conceived  as  possessing  a  dependent  existence. 
Attributes  are  commonly  said  to  belong  to  sub- 
stances. Thus  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  and 
truth  are  termed  attributes  of  God,  who  is  Himself 
regarded  as  the  substance  in  which  they  inhere. 
In  the  same  way  whiteness  is  called  an  attribute  of 

ATTUCKS,  CRiBi'us.a  halt-breed  Indian,  or  mu- 
latto, killed  in  the  Boston  Iilassacre,  March  5.  1770. 
He  was  the  leader  of  Che  mob  which  attacked  the 
British  troops  on  that  occasion.  He  was  a  resident 
of  Framingtiam,  and  is  supposedtohai'e  been  about 
fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  A 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  Che  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory  ;  but,  at  the  present  writ- 
ing (1891),  a  serious  doubt,  founded  upon  a  recent 
discovery  of  old  documents  in  Boston,  is  expressed 
as  to  his  existence. 

ATWATER,  Lyman  Hotciikiss.  an  American 
scholar,  lH>rn  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  20,1813, 
died  in  Princeton.  N.  J.,  i"eb.  17,  1883.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1831,  at  the  theological  seminary 
in  1834,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1835,  remain- 
ing there  for  nineteen  years.  In  1854  he  became 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Prince- 
ton, and  in  I86S  was  made  professor  of  logic  and  of 
moral  and  political  science.  He  edited  the  "Prince- 
ton Review,"  and  published  a  Manual  of  Elementary 
Logic  (1876). 

AUBEKLEN,  Karl  Auoist,  a  prominent  Ger- 
man orthodox  theologian,  bom  at  Fellbach  in  Wurt- 
emburg  in  1824,  died  in  1864,  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  among  them  The  Prophet  Daniel  and 
the  Revelation  of  John  Considered  in  T)ieir  Reciprocal 
Relations. 

AL'BERVILLIERS,  a  place  in  the  Seine  depart- 
ment, about  five  miles  north  of  Paris,  with  a  fort 
which  is  Included  within  the  system  of  fortifica- 
tions of  the  capital.  Its  industries  are  iron-found- 
ing, manufactures  ot  caoutchouc,  paper,  varnished 
leather,  glass  and  chemicals.     Population,  19,437. 

AUBEY  DE  MONTDIDIER,  a  French  knight 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  V,  and  who,  tra- 
dition says,  was  assassinated  In  the  forest  of  Bondy 
by  Richard  de  Macaire  in  1371. 

AUBURN,  a  village  of  Lee  county,  Alabama,  the 
seat  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

AUBURN,  a  village  of  California,  the  center  ot  a 
rich  quartz-mining  and  fruit-growing  district. 

AUBURN,  an  important  city  ot  Maine,  on  the 
Androscoggin  and  Little  Androscog^n  rivers,  which 
/urnish  an  Immense  water-power.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  cotton  and  shoe  manufacturing  indus- 
try.    Population  in  1890,  11,228. 
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vhlch  fumiahea  a  valuable  water-power  for  the 
sxteneive  manufactories  of  the  cjtj.  These  in- 
clude thraahing-machinea,  reapers,  mowera,  binders, 
woolen  and  cotton  fabriea,  iron,  and  the^ooda  made 
b;  the  inmates  of  the  State  prison  which  is  here 
located,  and  which  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
eyatem  of  diacipline.  A  good  quality  of  liniKBtoue 
ia  found  in  thia  vicinity.  Auburn  ia  the  seat  of  Au- 
burn theological  seminary.  Many  of  the  eardena 
and  reaidences  of  the  city  are  remarkable  for  their 

AUBUeSON,  PieaaE  d',  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  bom  in  1423,  died  at 
Rhodes  in  1503.  His  early  history  ia  imnerfectly 
known  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  borne  arms,  wnen  very 
joung,  against  the  Turks  in  the  wars  in  Hungary, 
snd  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  and 
yaloT  he  disptayea.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
174. 

AUCHENIA,  a  genus  of  ruminating  quadrupeds, 
of  which  the  llama  and  alpaca  are  the  l^eat  known. 
The  genus  ia  exclusive- 
ly South  American.  In- 
deed, the  species  occur 
only  on  the  lofty  ranges 
of  tile  Andes.  They  are 
nearlv  allied  to   the 
cameU,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  their  repre- 
sentatives   in    the  zo- 
ology of  America.    Its 
f  hide    makes  good 
Heather,  and  its   hair, 
-of  woolly  nature,  is  in 
jtreat  request  for  wear- 
, ,    .    ,   „      ,  ing  light   wiry  stuffs. 
aRow^LiA»i(J«»«.tato™).,j,be   TOlor  of  the   ani- 
mal  varies  in  different  individuals,  but  brown  ia  the 
general  tint ;  the  hair  being  alwaya  longer,  thicker, 
and  more  frizzly  on  the  body  than  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  697 ;  Vol, 
XIV.  p.  738. 

AUCHINLECK,  a  village  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
16  miles  east  of  Ayr.  The  pariah  conCaina  Anchin- 
Jeck  House  (locally  called  "Place  Affleck"},  the 
seat  of  the  Boswell  lamily.  Near  the  mansion.  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell,  son  of  Johnson's  biographer, 
established  in  ISlbtheAuekinleek  PriM,tor  printing 
rare  works,  such  as  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  the 
IHtputation  BeUceen  John  Knox  and  tke  Abbot  of 
CTonraguel.  etc.    Population,  1,628. 

AUCTION.  The  character  of  thia  convenient 
mode  of  offering  property  for  sale  ia  correctly  indi- 
cated bj  the  name.  The  Latin  word  auctio  means 
"an  increasing  or  enhancement,"  and  an  auction  is 
an  arrangement  for  increasing  the  P"c«  by  excite 
ing  competition  among  purchasers.  The  auction  ia 
of  Roman  origin,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  spoils 
taken  in  war.     See  Britannica,  Vol,  III,  p.  68. 

AUCTI0N*:ER,  a  person  who  conducts  an  auc- 
tion. The  auctioneer  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
agent,  both  of  seller  and  purchaaer,  and  by  the  fail 
of  his  hammer,  or  by  writing  the  purchaser's  name 
in  his  book,  he  binds  him  to  accept  the  article  sold 
at  the  price  indicated. 

AUCUBA,  a  genus  of  plants, of  the  natural  order 
Cornaceie.  The  onljr  known  species  of  this  genus  is 
A.  Japonica,  an  evergreen  shrub,  reaemoling  a 
laurel ;  it  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

AUDE  (Atax),  a  river  in  the  south  of  France. 
It  rises  in  the  east  Pyrenees,  not  far  from  Mont 
Louie;  flows  for  some  time  parallel  to  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  and  falla  into  the  Medit 
milea  northeaat  of  Narbonne,  after 
lore  than  120  milea. 


AUDIFFBET,  Cbablki  Lottts  Gaston,  Marquis 
d',  bom  in  Paria,  Oct.  10, 1787,  died  there  AprU  28, 
1S78.  On  the  completion  of  bis  studies,  in  1806,  he 
entered  the  administration  of  the  finances  and  in 
1812  became  chief  of  the  bureau  and  auditor  t«  the 
council  of  state.  On  the  retnm  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814,  he  was  made  chief  of  division  and  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Appointed  director  of  peti- 
tions in  1817,  he  became  councilor  of  atate  in  1828, 
and  was  made  president  of  the  court  of  accounts  in 
1829.  Thia  laat  position  he  held  during  thirty 
years,  resigning  it  in  1859  to  become  president  of 
the  administrative  council  of  the  Society  of  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Credit.  Meantime,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  he  beld  a  seat  at  the  Luxembourg, 
aa  a  peer,  from  1837  to  1848,  and  was  made  a  senator 
under  the  Empire.  In  1847  he  had  been  made 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  grand  crosa  in  December,  1869.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  finance. 

AUDIFFRET-PABQUIER,  Edhe  Abmahd  Gab- 
ton,  Due  d',  a  prominent  French  etatesman,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  20,  1823.  He  was  the  sOn  of 
Count  d'Audiffret,  but  being  adopted  by  his  grand- 
uncle.  Baron  Pasquier,  became  heir  to  the  title  of 
duke  conferred  upon  the  baron  in  1844.  He  be- 
came auditor  of  the  council  of  state  in  1845.  His 
liberal  opinions  prevented  his  holding  any  impoi^ 
tant  office  under  the  Empire,  but  in  1871,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  he  became  prominent  as  leader 
of  Che  moderate  conservatives  in  the  assembly. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Thiers  govern- 
ment, and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Right 
Center.  After  the  fall  of  that  government,  in  1874, 
he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  president  in  1876.  The  republican 
constitution  of  France  was  adopted  bj  the  aaaem- 
bly  during  hie  presidency.  In  December,  1876,  he 
was  elected  permanent  senator,  and  in  March,  1876, 
waa  chosen  president  of  the  senate  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote.    This  position  he  beld  until  1879. 

AUDIOMETER,  an  instmment  for  measuring 
the  power  of  hearing  and  recording  it  upon  an 
arbitrary  ecale.  It  ia  a  special  application  of  the 
telephone. 

AUDIPHONE,  an  instrument  invented  in  1879 
by  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Chicago,  to  assist  the  hearing  of 
deaf  persons  Jn  whom  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  en- 
tirely destroyed.  It  consists  of  a  diaphragm,  or 
plate,  which  the  person  using  it  presses  against  the 
upper  front  teeth  with  the  convex  aide  outwards; 
wnen  so  placed  it  communicates  the  vibrations 
caused  by  sound  to  the  teeth  and  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  tbence  to  the  organs  of  hearing. 

AUDITA  QUERELA  a  form  of  action  which  lies 
for  a  defendant  to  recall  or  prevent  an  execution, 
who  has  grounds  to  show  that  such  execution  ought 
not  to  issue  against  him,  or  on  account  of  aome 
matter  occurring  after  judgment  amounting  to  a 
discharge,  which  could  not  have  been  and  cannot 
be  taken  advantage  of  otherwise.  It  is  a  remedial 
process,  equitable  in  its  nature,  based  upon  facta, 
and  not  upon  the  erroneous  judgment  or  acts  of  the 
court,  in  which  damages  may  be  recovered  if  execu- 
tion waa  improperly  isaued.  In  aome  States  it  has 
been  entirely  superseded  by  relief  granted  upon 
motion,  while  in  others  it  is  recogniised  by  statute 
and  of  frequent  use.  The  writ  of  audita  querela 
does  not  lie  against  the  government, 

AUDITOR,  the  name  given  to  certain  officers  ap- 
pointed to  examine  accounts  on  behalf  either  of 
the  government,  of  courts  of  law,  of  corporations, 
or  of  private  persons.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill, 


of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.    He  waa  f 
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pereonal  attendance  on  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  France  in  1346,  and  sub- 
■equently  to  Spain.    He  died  In  1369. 

iaDLEY,  Thomas  (1488-1644),  Lord  Chancellor 
o!  England  in  the  time  of  Hesry  VIII.  He  pre- 
sided when  Sir  TbomaB  More  wae  tried. 

AUENBRUQGEE,  or  Avbnbbcoosb,  Leopold. 
8ee  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  145. 

AUEB,  Aloib  (1812-1869),  native  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, and  trained  in  a  printing  establishment.  Dur- 
ing his  leisure  momentB  he  employed  himself  in 
acaniring  a  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  English 
ana  other  tanguagei.  In  1864  he  publishea  his 
discovery  in  photograph;  of  "spontaneous  im- 
pression.^' 

AUEBBACH,  Bbbthold,  a  popular  German  au- 
thor, born  at  Nordstetten,  in  1812,  died  in  1882. 
Having  abandoned  the  study  of  Jewish  theology, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  literature.  Many  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English,  Swedish 
and  Dutfih.  Dot  Landkaui  am  Rhein  is  known  by 
the  English  title.  The  Cattle  on  the  Rhine. 

AUERBACH,  Heinrich,  a  friend  of  Luther  and 
a  medical  professor  in  Germany.    He  died  in  1542. 

AUERSPERti.  Carlos,  prince,  president  of  the 
Beichstadt,  and  of  the  Bohemian  Diet.    Bom  1814. 

AUERSTXDT,  a  village  in  the  Prussian  province 
ol  Saxony,  tea  miles  west  of  Naumburg.  It  is 
famous  for  the  great  battle  which  took  place  there 
Oct.  14, 1806,  between  the  French  under  Davoust 
and  the  Prussian  army  under  Duke  Charles,  of 
Brunswick,  which  resulted  in  a  great  victory  for 
the  former;  The  Prussians,  who  numbered  fullv 
48,000,  left  nearly  half  their  men,  dead  or  wounde^ 
on  the  ground,  while  the  French  (30,000)  escaped 
with  a  loss  of  only  7,000.  Napoleon,  who  bad  on 
the  same  day  defeated  the  main  army  of  Fred- 
erick'Witliam  III  at  Jena,  made  Davoust  duke  of 
Auerstadt. 

AUFRECHT,  Thbodor,  philologist,  bom  at  Lesch- 
niti,  in  Upper  Silesia,  Jan.  7, 1622.  After  studying 
at  Berlin  under  Bopp,  Bockh  and  Lachmann,  be 
settled  Cbere  in  1850,  and  devoted  himself  to  San- 
skrit and  the  old  German  tongues.  To  this  time  of 
his  life  also  belongs  bis  collalraration  with  Kirchoff 
m  the  publication  of  Umbritche  Spraehdentmaler 
(two  vols.  Berlin,  1849-61) — an  epoch-making  work 
in  the  comparative  study  of  the  languages  of 
ancient  Italy— as  well  as  the  founding  of  the  well- 
known  Zexl»ehrift  fur  VergUichende  f!prachfortchung 
(1852),  iu  the  eaitmg  of  which  he  assisted  A.  Euhn 
for  some  time.  In  1862  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  helped  Max  Miiller  in  his  edition  of  the  Rigveda, 
and  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  excellent  Cata- 
log ju  codicum  SanKritomm  bibtiothecs'  Bodleianu 
OxonieriKii  (1864),    In  1862  he  became  professor  of 


Aufrecht  has  published  scholarly  editions  of  several 
classical  Banskrit  works,  most  important  being  his 
Higveda^  [n  the  Roman  character  (2d  edition,  2  vols. 
Bonn.  1877). 

AUGER,  an  instrument  used  by  carpenters  for 
bormg  holes,  chiefly  In  wood. 

AUGIEBi  GuiLLAUMB  VicTOB  EuiLE,  a  French 
dramatist  of  considerable  reputation,  bom  at  Val- 
ence in  1820.  His  comedy,  GabrUlk,  gained  at  the 
French  Academy  the  Montyon  prize  in  1840,  and  in 
1867  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

AUQITE,  or  Pyroxksk,  a  mineral  very  nearly 
allied  to  hornblende.  It  is  little  affected  by 
acida  or  not  at  all ;  it  is  usually  of  a  ^eenish  color, 
very  often  black.  It  crystallizes  fnsixoreight'Sided 
prisms,  variously  modified.  It  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  many  Igneous  rocks,  particularly  of  ba- 


salt and  augite-porphyry,  from  which  chiefly  it  de- 
rives its  importance  as  a  mineral  species. 

AUGMENTATION:  in  music,  the  reproduction  of 
a  melody,  or  principal  subject  of  a  composition!  in 
the  course  of^  the  progress  of  the  piece,  in  notes  of 
greater  length  than  those  in  whicn  the  melody  is 
first  introduced. 

AUGMENTATION,  PaocKsa  op:  in  Scotch  law, 
is  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Teinds  by  the  minister 
of  a  parish  against  the  titalar,  or  beneficiary,  and 
heritors,  for  the  purpose  of  procuringan  increase  to 
his  stipend.  The  moderator  and  clerk  of  the  presby- 
terv  to  which  the  minister  belongs  must  also  be 
called  as  parties.  In  the  time  of  George  III  it  was 
enacted  tnat  no  augmentation  should  be  granted 
till  the  expiration  of  16  years  from  any  augmenta- 
tion previous  to  the  act,  nor  till  the  expiration  of 


each  augmentation. 

AUGUR,  Christopher  Colon,  American  soldier, 
born  in  New  York  in  1821.  He.  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843,  and  served  during  the  Mexican  war 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Hopping,  and  later  to  Gen. 
Caleb  Gushing.  He  served  as  captain  against  the 
Indians  in  Or»on  in  1866,  and  in  1861  was  appointed 
major  in  the  ISth  infantry.  The  same  year  he  be- 
came a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  July,  1862,  during  the  battle  gf 
Cedar  Mountain.  Subsequently  he  fought  with  dis- 
tinction in  various  important  battles,  and  was  re- 
tired in  1886  as  major-general. 

ARARAT  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  309),  a 
mountain  in  Armenia  (about  17,112  feet  above  the 
sea-level),  on  which  Noah's  ark  is  supposed  to  have 
rested,  B.  c.  2349,  now  termed  by  the  Persians,  Koh- 
i-Nuh  (Noah's  mountais ) ;  by  the  Armenians,  Masis ; 
by  the  Turks,  Agri-Dagh.    The  mountain  was  as- 


who  ascended  Bept.  11, 12,  1876,  described  the  sum- 
mit as  a  little  plain  of  snow,  silent  and  desolate, 
with  a  bright,  green  sky  above ; — tiie  view  stern, 
green  and  monotonous.  In  August,  1888,  it  was  as- 
cended by  Professor  Mackoff  and  M.  Popoff,  both 
native  Russians. 

AUGUSTA,  a  trading  town  of  Arkansas,  county- 
seat  of  Woodruff  county,  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  White  River.    It  deals  chiefly    in  cotton, 

hich  is  here  shipped  by  steamboat,  and  is  the  seat 


facturingcity  of  Georgia,  county-seat  of  Richmond 
county.  It  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  west 
bank  of  the  Savannah  River,  at  the  head  of  steam- 


Oglethorpe;  laid  out  under  royal  charter  in  1735; 
rechartered  in  1798,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1817.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  Augusta  was 
captured  ana  held  for  two  years  by  the  British,  un- 
til June  6,  1781,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Americans  under  General 
Henry  Lee.  The  war  of  1812  and  the  Indian  wars 
left  tne  recuperated  and  prosperous  city  unmo- 
lested ;  but  during  the  civil  war  it  was  twice  threat- 
ened by  General  Sherman,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Confederates.  Augusta  is  well  built ;  its  streets 
are  strai^t  and  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  founded 
in  1830,  is  located  here.  The  Eiehmond  Academy  is 
an  incorporated  institution,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous flourishing  graded  schools.  Among  the  notable 
public  buildings,  monuments  and  institutions  are 
also  a  handsome  and  costly  City-hall,  t>Ae  Odd  Fel- 
lows' and  Masonic  halls,  the  opera  ^  luse,  Inde- 
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pendence  monument.  Confederate  monument,  Au- 
K^^jta  Orphan  Asjlurn,  and  numerous  other  char- 
itable institutions.  The  Augusta  Canal,  9  miles 
long  and  loO  feet  wide,  and  ted  by  means  ot  an  im- 
menae  stone  dam  which  here  crogses  the  river,  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  the  purest  water  for  domes- 
tic use  and  for  the  numerous  manufactories  of  the 
city.  These  represent  a  capital  of  some  nine  mil- 
lion dollars,  ot  which  about  five  million  is  invested 
in  the  cotton  trade.  Psiiulation,  in  1860,  I2,4tt3 ;  in 
1870,  15389;  in  1880,  21.891;  in  1890,  33,150.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  73. 

AUGUSTA,  a  citV  of  Maine,  capital  of  the  State 
and  county-seat  of  Kennebec  county,  is  pleasaatlv 
situated  at  the  head  of  tidal  navigation  on  botn 
sides  of  the  Kennebec  River,  which  is  spanned  by  an 
elegant  bridge  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  city. 
Since  the  destructive  fire  of  1865,  the  business 
quarter  of  tbe  city  has  been  conveniently  and  hand- 
somely rebuilt.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  which  is  utilized  by  a  fine  system  of  water- 
works, and  in  the  extensive  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  cotton  goods.  The  State-house,  situated  on  an 
eminence  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  city,  is  a 
handsome  structure  of  whitish  granite.  The  United 
States  Arsenal  and  Military  Asylum,  and  the  State 
and  City  libraries,  are  of  special  interest.  Augusta 
is  the  seat  of  St.  Catherine  s  school  for  young  ladies. 
P^ipulation,  in  1890,  10,B21.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IlC  P.  "3. 

AIJGU8TANA  COLLEGE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY,  incorporated  at  Paxton,  III.,  in  18ft5. 
Its  object  is  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  also  young 
men  tor  teachers.  The  Faculty  consists  of  a  presi- 
dert;,  three  professors  and  tutor. 

jiUGUSTULUS,  RoMULcs,  the  last  emperor  ot 
the  western  portion  of  the  Romaii  empire.  His 
name  was  Augustus,  but  the  diminutive  title  under 
which  he  is  universally  known  was  given  him  by 
tho  Romans  on  account  of  his  littleness  oE  character. 
Ht  was  the  son  ot  Orestes,  a  Pannonian  of  birth  and 
wealth,  who  ro^  to  high  rank  under  the  Emperor 
Julius  NepoB.  On  the  flig'it  of  the  emperor  Orestes 
conferred  the  vacant  throne  on  his  son  Augustulus, 
A.  D.,  476,  retaining  all  substantial  power  in  his 
own  hands.  Orestes,  failing  to  conciliate  the  bar- 
barians, who  had  helped  him  against  Kepos,  they 
he.iiegcd  him  in  PavJa,  and,  capturing  him, put  him 
to  death.  Augustulus  was  dismissed  to  a  villa  near 
Naples,  with  an  annual  pension  of  6,000  pieces  of 
gold.    His  after  fate  is  unlcnown. 

AUK  (Alea),  a  genus  of  web-footed   birds,  the 
type  of  the  family_  Aiciilm,  which  was  in  great  part 
included  in  tAe  Linniean  genus  AIca,  and  to  many 
of  tlie  species  of  which,  now  ranked  in  other  genera, 
the  name  auk   is  still  popularly   extended.     The 
Alri'ix  are  among  those  web-footed  birds  collect- 
ively  called  Brachyptereg    (i.  e.,  short- winged),  or 
Divers,  by  Cuvier.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the 
shortness  of  their  wings, 
.  which    thev  employ  as 
ftns  or  paddles  for  swim- 
■  ming  under  water,  some 
^'  being  even  incapable  of 
S  flying ;  and  for  the  posi- 
;    tion    of    their    legs, 
further  backward  than 
in    other    birds,    which 
makes  walking  dilttcult, 
*<iK.  and  when  they  are  on 

land  comiieb  them  to  maintain  an  upright  position. 
They  are  c^stinguished  by  the  very  compressed  bill 
which  In  tl.e  true  auk  la  vertically  elevated,  and  so 
sharp  along  the  ridge  as  to  resemble  the  blade  ot  a 


knife,  and  by  their  entirely  palmated  feet,  destitute 
of  hind  toes.  The  auks  are  confined  to  tbe  seas  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  colder  regions.  They  all  have  a  dense  plum- 
age, which  exhibits  on  its  surface  a  beautifully 
polished  silvery  luster.  See  Britannica.Vol.  IlLpp. 
85,  lAi,  735;  Vol.  X,  p.  78;  Vol.  XX,  p.  302. 

AULA  REGIA.  an  English  court  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  regulated  afterward  by 
the  Magna  Cbarta. 

AULAPOL.il,  or  Allbppi,  a  seaport,  with  alight- 
house,  in  Travancore  state,  Madras,  33  miles  south 
of  Cochin.  Communication  is  maintained  with 
QuilOQ  and  Trivandrum  on  the  south,  and  with 
Cochin  on  the  north,  by  canals  parallel  with  the 
seacoaat,  and  connecting  a  series  of  lakes  or  back- 
waters. Between  these  and  the  sea  is  a  wide  creek, 
through  which  is  floated  the  timber forexportation, 
which  Is  brought  from  the  forests  ot  the  Maharajah 
of  Travancore  on  the  western  Ghauts.  Tliere  is 
considerable  trade  in  coffee,  coir,  pepper,  and  car- 
damoms.   Population,  30,000. 

AUMALE,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due  d'  (1664- 
1631),  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  League  in  the  poli- 
tico-religious wara  which  devastated  France  in  the 
I6th  century. 

AU.MALE,  CI..UDE  11,  Due  d',  bom  in  1523,  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball  before  La  Rochelle  in  1673.  He 
waa  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew massacre  in  1672. 

AUMALE,  Hknbi  El-oene  Philippe  Locib  d' 
ORLEAsa,  Drc  »',  born  at  Paris  in  1822,  the  fourth 
son  of  King  I^ouis  Philippe.  In  1847  he  succeeded 
Marshal  Bugeaud  as  governor-general  of  Alge- 
ria. He  resigned  in  1848,  and,  joining  his  father, 
resided  in  England  till  the  law  was  repealed  ban- 
ishing the  Orleans  princes  from  France,  and  became 
known  by  his  literary  work.  In  1871  be  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Aasembly  and  returned 
to  France.  He  waa  president  ot  the  court-martial 
which  tried  Marshal  Bazaine.  In  1885  the  expul- 
sion bill  was  passed,  and  again  he  was  an  exile  till 
it  was  revoked  in  1889. 

AUNE,  the  French  cloth-measure  corresponding 
to  the  English  ttl.  The  English  ell=13^  yard=^ 
inchea;  tne  French  avne  usuelU  (or  novivlU)=: 
IJ  meter=47>^  inches  English. 

AUNOY.  Marie  Catherisb  Ji'Ugllb  ds  Ber.vb- 
viLLB  OoMTBRSE  ii'  ( 1 650-1 705 ),  a  celebrated  Frencb 
authoress  of  the  reign  of  l^ouis  XIV.  She  composed 
fairy  tales,  romances,  and  historical  memoira. 

AURAXTIACE.*:,  a  natural  order  of  oxogenonn 

Clants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs.oftenoi  great 
eauty.  The  species  of  the  genus  Cilrut  are  beet 
known,  among  which  are  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 

AUEELIANUS  (Aurelian).  Lvriva  Domitivh,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  On 
the  death  of  Claudius  II  (a.  d.  270),  AureliEtnua 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  army.  He  commenced 
his  reign  by  vigorous  opposition  to  the  barbariao, 
Alemanni,  or  Marcomanni.whom  be  expelled.  His 
moat  famous  enterprise  was  an  expedition  ag&inat 
Zenohia,  whom  he  defeated  and  captured.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  conspiracy,  and  was  assassinated  by  hia 
secretary,  a.  d.  276. 

AUREUS,  or  Denakilh  Al-reis.  a  Roman  gold 
coin,  first  coined  207  B.  c.  Bee  Britannica. VoL  XVII, 
p.  65:f. 

AI'RICULA  (Priiiiula  a>,r!rrila),  a  plant  of  the 
same  genua  with  the  primrose,  much  cultivated  in 
flower  gardens,  has  smooth,  dark  green  leaves,  leaf- 
less stems,  and  calices  covered  with  a  mealy  pow- 
der. A  similar  powder  appears  also  on  the  Bower*, 
which  adds  much  to  their  beauty.    This  plant  i"  - 


native  of  the  Alps  and  of  other 
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(outh  and  middle  of  Europe,  and  of  sub-Alpiue  sit- 
tutiona  in  the  same  countries.  The  name  Auricula 
ia  derived  trom  the  Latin  word  aurii,  an  ear.  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  ears 
otui  animal.  See  Britannica,Vol.XII,  p.253;  Vol. 
XIX,  p.  737, 
AU&ICULA,  a  genus,  and  AuriculidtE,  a  family ,of 

Sutropod  molluBca.  They  belong  t«  the  same  or- 
er  as  the  conunon  snails,  having  organs  for  breath- 
ing in  air.  although  some  of  them  can  exist  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  underwater.  Some  of 
them  live  in  fresh-water  piarshes,  while  others 
prefer  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  Some  of  them  at- 
la Ji  a  large  site.  Auricula  Midte  is  found  in  the 
Last  Indies,  and  is  known  to  shell  collectors  bv  the 
name  of  Midas  Ear.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII, 
-  187. 

ACBICTTLATE:  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to 
leaves,  stipules,  etc.,  and  signifying  that  they  have 
a(  the  base  two  small,  ear-like  lobes. 

AURIGA,  a  constellation  containing  Capella,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

AUBIOL,  a  town  near    Marseilles,  in    France. 
Populatioo,  6.182. 
AUHOCH8   is   properly    the    German  name   of 
the   extinct    species   of 
wild  ox,  called  oy  Ceesar 
Urua,'  a    few    herds    of 
which  are  still  found  in 
Lithuania.    Recently 
the  name  has  been  er- 
roneously used  for  the 
American    bison.      See 
L  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
■  792. 


AURORA,  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  Illinois, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Fox  River,  in  the  fertile 
■outfaeastern  part  of  Kane  county.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  the  staple  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
including  machinery,  flour,  woolen  goods,  silver- 
ware, carriages,  sash  and  blinds.  It  is  an  important 
railroad  center,  and  contains  the  shops  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  A  Quinoy  R.  R.,  which  employ 
nearly  two  thousand  men.  Among  the  notable 
buildings  are  that  of  the  Voting  l^n's  Christian 
Association,  and  a  fine  city-hall,  which  cost  $75,000. 
Annira  is  the  seat  of  Jennings'  Seminary,  and  its 
public  schools  are  excellent.  Population  iu  1890, 
111.654. 

ACROSA,  a  village  of  Dearborn  county,  Indiana, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 

ACEORA.  a  village  in  New  York,  seat  of  Wells' 
Ladies*  College  and  Cayuga  Lake  Academy. 

AUS  ABLE,  a  village  of  New  York,  on  the  Auaable 
River. 

AU8SEE,  a  market-town  In  the  Salikammergut 
of  St yria,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three  mount- 
ain streams,  which  form  the  Traun,  22  miles  south- 
east of  Jscbl.  It  has  mineral  springs  and  baths, 
am)  is  visited  by  some  6,000  strangers  annually. 
Population,  1.369. 

.4U8TEN,  WiLMAN,  an  Englishman  of  the  15th 
century,  celebrated  as  a  metal-worker  and  designer. 
He  constructed  the  famous  tomb  of  Richard  de 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  St.  Ma^'s 
Church,  Warwickshire.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI, 

p.e«>. 

AUSTIN,  Alfked,  journalist  and  poet,  bom  at 
Headingly,  near  Leeds.  May  30, 1836.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Btonyhurst  and  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  London  in  1853, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1857.  He  became  in- 
terested in  literature,  and  soon  devoted  himself  en- 


tirely to  that  pursuit.  His  first  important  book 
y/asThe  Seo»on:  a  5a(tre  (1861),  which  was  severely 
criticised.  Thr  Human  Tragedy  ( 1862)  was  soon  re- 
called, and  was  not  issued  in  altered  form  nntil 
1876.  Among  later  volumes  of  verse  are  Savonari^a, 
a  tragedy  (1881);  Soliloquita  in  Song  (1683) ;  and  Al 
the  GaUi  of  the  Convent  (1885).  As  a  journalist 
Austin  has  long  been  connected  with  the  "Standard" 
and  "Quarterly  Review,  "  and  has  acted  since  1883 
as  editor  of  the  "National  Review." 

AUSTIN,  Moses,  a  Texan  pioneer,  born  in  Dur- 
ham, Conn.  He  went  to  the  West  in  17S8,  and  en- 
figed  in  lead  mining.  In  1820  he  removed  to 
exas,  and  petitioned  tlie  Mexican  commandant  at 
Monterey  for  permission  to  colonize  300  families  in 
that  section.  While  in  search  of  emigrants  he  was 
robbed  and  the  hardships  he  encountered  caused 
his  death,  in  Louisiana,  June  10, 1821. 

AUSTIN,  Stephen  F.  (c.  179C^-1836).  a  Texan 
pioneer,  boru  about  1700.  He  founded  the  present 
Austin,  Texas,  after  obtaining  a  confirmation  of 
the  grant  to  colonize  300  families,  obtained  by 
his  father  from  the  Mexican  .authorities  in  1820. 
In  1833  the  American  settlers  had  become  powerful 
and  were  restless  under  Mexican  rule,  Austin  going 
so  far  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  several  months. 
On  his  liberation  in  1^  he  took  part  with  the  rev- 
olutionists. He  became  commander-in-chief,  and  in 
November  was  sent  on  a  commission  to  the  United 
States  to  secure  recognition  from  the  government 
at  Washington.    In  this  capacity  he  acted  with 

frudence,  and  would  have  obtained  recognition  of 
exan  independence  had  be  been  properly  provided 
with  credentials.  He  returned  to  prosecute  his 
work,  but  died  Dee.  27, 1836. 

AUSTIN,  a  citv  of  Minnesota,  county-seat  of 
Mower  county,  pleasantly  situated  on  Bed  Cedar 
River.  It  has  a  thriving  trade  in  general  merchan- 
dise, and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
farming  tools,  barrels,  pressed  brick,  floor,  ploughs 
and  machinery,  and  contains  a  number  of^  found- 
ries, machine  shops,  marble  works,  a  creamery,  a 
canning  and  preserving  factory,  and  railroad  shops. 
Other  points  of  interest  are  a  fine  opera  house,  tne 
court-house  and  the  board  of  trade. 

AUSTIN,  a  city  of  Nevada,county-8eat  of  Lander 
county.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  mining  region,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  deep  cations,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabe  range.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  the  mining  of  silver,  and  there  are  also 
several  tjuartz  mills  and  a  reduction  works,  a  ma- 
chine shop  and  a  foundry, 

AUSTIN,  a  city  of  Texas,  capital  of  the  State,  and 
county-seat  of  Travis  county,  finely  situated  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  at  the  head  of  high- 
water  navigation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado 
River,  which  here  breaks  through  a  range  of  hills 
upon  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  is  spanned 
by  two  fine  bridges.  The  most  prominent  feature 
oi  this  lovely  city  is  the  new  capitol,  built  of  Texas 
marble,  for  the  cost  of  which  three  million  acres  of 
State  land  was  appropriated,  and  which  occupies  a 
central  position  on  (Japitol  Hill.  From  this  the 
principal  avenues,  120  feet  wide,  radiate  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  crossed  by  shaded  streets, 
most  of  which  are  80  feet  in  width.  Austin  is  an 
important  railroad  city,  and  the  trade  center  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  and  grazing  district,  the  staple 
products  of  which  are  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
pork  and  cattle.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Texas  Military  Institute,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Academy,  and  asylums  for  the  blind,  the  insane  and 
the  deaf.    Population  in  1890, 15,324. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  term  usually  including  the 
Australian  colonies,  together  with  Tasmania.  New 
Zenland,  1  igi,  Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain. 
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'  Ne^r  Ireland,  Solomon's  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  and 
New  Hebrides,  which  see  Beverally  in  these  volumea. 

AUSTRALIA.  Area,  3.031.169  sq,  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 2^10,367,  British  Goloiiial  possessions,  con- 
sistiiag  of  five  provinces,  vii ;  Queensland,  capital 
Bresbrane;  New  South  Wales,  capital  Sidney; 
Victoria,  capital  Melbourne ;  South  Australia  (in- 
cluding Northern  Territory),  capital  Adelaide,  and 
Western  Australia,  capital  Perth.  For  general 
liistprv  and  descriptive  features,  see  Britannica, 
Vol.  If,  pp.  103-15.  Australia  is  the  largest  island 
in  the  ^T0^ld :  extreme  length,  from  east  to  west, 
2,400  miles;  from  north  to  south,  1,971  miles.  For 
latest  events  and  statistics,  see  the  several  prov- 
inces in  these  itevisions  and  Additions'. 

AUSTRALASIAN  CONFEDERATION,  a  subject 
receiving  large  attention  in  the  Australian  colonies 
for  several  years.  In  1885  a  Federal  Council  Act 
was  formulated  (or  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
matters  of  common  interest,  out  the  federalunion 
was  only  partially  effected.  A  council  was  institut- 
ed, and  sessions  were  held  in  18S6, 1888  and  1889,  but 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
bad  not  thus  far  sent  a  representative.  The  coun- 
cil did  not  meet  in  1890,  but,  instead,  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  met 
in  Melbourne,  Feb.  6,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  con. 
siderine  a  scheme  of  Australasian  Federation  and 
Federal  Defense.  The  colonies  represented  were 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia.  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  union  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  under  one  government.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 
more  remote  Australasian  Colonies,  at  such  times 
and  under  such  conditions  as  might  thereafter  be 
agreed  upon.  The  Conference  sat  till  Feb.  14th,  and 
before  adjourning  adopted  an  address  to  Her  Maj- 
esty, the  Queen  of  England,  embodying  the  resolu- 
tions passed,  one  of  which  provided  for  holding  a 
National  Australasian  Convention  early  in  1891  to  be 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  Australasian  colonies.  A  cablegram 
from  Melbourne,  Nov.  21,  1890,  announced  that  the 
Convention  would  be  held  in  Sydney  in  March, 
1S9I. 

AUSTRASIA,  or  the  East  Kingdom,  including 
Lorraine, Belgium, and  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
having  their  central  point  at  Metx.  It  is  the  name 
given  under  the  Merovingians  to  the  eastern  pos- 
sessions of  the  Franks.  Under  Charlemagne's  suc- 
cessors .^-ustrasia  became  a  part  of  Germany. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  Area,  261,649  sq.  miles. 
Population  (1888),  41,665,277.  To  this  should  be 
added  military  population,  162,428,  making  a  total 
of  41,827,700.  (Capital  of  the  Empire,  Vienna. 
Reigning  Em^ror,  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  ol  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary. 

Austria  proper,  115,914  sq.  miles ;  population, 
23,485,000.  Hungary,  124,448  sq.  miles ;  population, 
<1888i.  16,(S70.115,  BoBniaandHer?egovina,20,177sq. 
miles;  population,  1,336,091.  Among  this  population 
there  were  in  1880  about  18,920,000  Slavs,  9,977,000 
Germans,  6,-lfi9,000  Magyars,  and  2,814,000  Rou- 
manians. According  to  religion,  there  are  nearly 
29,111,000  Roman  Catholics,  3,611,000  Protestants, 
3,513,000  Greeks  and  Armenians,  1,652,000  Jews,  and 
493,000  Mohammedans.  The  Empire— the  official 
denomination  of  which  is  now  Oesterreichisch-Uo- 
garische  Monarchic  (the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy)— is  divided  into  the  Austrian  state  and  the 
Hungarian  state,  each  having  its  own  parliament, 
~ninistry  and  administration.    Capital  of  Hungary, 

ida-Pesth. 


The  lands  of  the  Austrian  crown  are  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Garinthia, 
Carniola,  Coast- Districts  (Gurz,  Gradisca — Trieste, 
and  Istria),  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Gallicia,  Bukowina,  and  Dalmatia. 
The  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  embrace  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  Fiume,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia. 
The  soil  produces  graiu  of  all  kinds,  potatoes,  beet- 
root and  wine.  Austria  ranks  next  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  as  a  wine-growing  country  (Aus- 
tria, 1888;  91,404,720  gallons,  and  1(6,144,184  in  Hun- 
gary, 1887) ;  but,  from  its  inland  position  and  other 
causes,  the  wines  are  not  so  well  known  in  this 
country  as  they  deserve  to  be :  1,050,000  tons  of 
beet-sugar  were  manufactured  in  1887-88.  Indus- 
try Is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  western  half  of 
the  monarchy,  and  more  especially  to  Vienna,  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Silesia,  Styria  is  the  great 
center  of  the  iron  trade;  Briinn  is  famed  for  its 
woolens,  Reichenberg  for  woolens  and  cottons, 
Trautenau  for  linen,  Bohemia  for  glass,  and  Vienna 
and  Pilsen  for  lager  beer.  The  mineral  riches  are 
very  great,  comprising  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
quicksilver,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  coal  (Austria,  1888): 
42,269,432 ; Hungary,  1887:  5,019,695  tons;  petroleum 
is  also  found  in  GaJlicia. 

The  Empire  possesses  a  powerful  army,  amount- 
ing, on  the  peace  tooting,  to  278,779  men  with  19,738 
officers;  and  the  war  establishment,  including  a 
Landwehr  of  349,284  men,  etc.,  consists  of  1,177,644 
ofhcers  and  men,  with  2,008  field  guns.  Military 
service  is  compulsorv  on  all.  The  navy  congista  of 
167  vessels,  of  which  12  are  iron-dads,  6  torpedo 
vessels,  and  67  torpedo  boats.  Pola  is  the  great 
naval  arsenal.  The  imports  amounted  (18^)  to 
£44,420,000 ;  the  exports  ( 1888),  £60,460,000 ;  they  in- 
cluded vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures ;  silk  and 
silk  goods;  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.;  fats  and  oils; 

train  and  pulse ;  colonial  wares ;  clothing,  haber- 
ashery;  animals;  machinery  and  carriages;  wool 
and  woolen  goods ;  furs  and  skins,  wooden  ware, 
etc.  The  raw  materials  were  roughlv  valued  at 
£25,426,000,  and  the  manufactured  goocfa  at  £21,208,- 
833  (1886).  About  one-half  of  the  exports  consisted 
of  agricultural  produce.  Some  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles were  grain,  pu^e,  and  fiour,  £6,368328;  tiie], 
£3,766,647;  sugar.  £1,978,772. 
Although  tne  term    Austria-Hungary    is   occa- 


ing  the  whole  monarchy.  Actually  Hungary  is  not 
only  a  distinct  kingdom,  but  It  has  in  almost  every 
sense  a  distinct  and  separate  existence.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  Is  also  separately  crowned  as  King 
of  Hungary,  The  following  particulars  will  tber^ 
(ore  be  of  interest  to  many  persons  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  the  distinct  and  separate  Kingdom  o(  Hnn- 
gary  vrill  be  novel. 

Hungary,  with  its  dependent  states,  has  an  area 
of  322,S}2  sq.  kilometres,  about  124,448  so.  miles— 
that  is,  rather  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  population  of  ]9,979,81S  in  December,  18OT.  To  this 
Fiume  contributes  22,364,  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
2,098,161.  The  country  is  divided  Into  72  counties, 
with  473  districts  for  those  of  Hungary.  Hungarian 
is  the  official  language,  except  in  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia, where  Croatian  is  spoken.  Croatian  and  Sla- 
vonia are  annexes  of  the  crown  of  Hungary,  but  both 
countries  have  an  autonomy  for  home  affairs,  law 
and  public  instruction.  At  the  head  of  the  Croatian 
government  is  the  Banvt  Khuen  H^ervilry,  whoia 
responsible  to  both  the  Diet  of  Croatia  and  to  the 
Hungarian  prime  minister.  AU  other  matters  are 
in  common,  the  Croatian  Diet  sending  40  members 
to  the  Hungarian  parliament,  while  the  Hunga- 
rian ministry  contains  a  Croatian  member. 
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The  Husearian  parliament  conaiata  of  458  mem- 
bers, eleotea  for  &ve  yeara.  Of  these  Croatia  aenda 
40,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  vote  on  mattera 
connected  with  Hungarian  lawa,  education,  and 
home  affairs.  There  le  also  an  Upper  House  con- 
aiating  of  wealthy  magnatea,  gentlemen  who  contrilj- 
ute  more  than  3,000  florina  to  the  land  tax,  the  pre- 
lates, the  Sanu9,and  three  members  of  Croatia  sent 
by  the  Diet,  and  fifty  members  nominated  by  the 
crown.    Of    the    inhabitants  there   — "    "  '™""~ 


ton([ue.  Those  who  do  not  are  generally 
educated,  chiefly  Roumanians  in  Transylvania,  who 
are  there  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Hungarians, 
theSzikelys,  "the  moat  excellent  Hungarian  race," 
and  the  9axona  of  Transylvania.  In  addition  to 
Buda-Peat  there  are  thirty-three  other  cities,  each 
containing  more  than  20,000  inhabitanta. 


parta  wheat  growa  upon  land  that  is  seldom  or 
never  manured.  The  returns  for  1880  (excludins 
Croatia  and  Slavonia)  give  82,958,777  hectolitres  «>! 
wheat,  12,965,561  of  rye,  12,163,602  of  barley,  16,378,- 
623  of  oatB,  and  36,0^,982  of  Indian  corn.  The  cat- 
tle number  4,879,088,  sheep  10,594^31,  horses  1,748,- 
859,  and  swine  4,803,6%.  Hungary  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing country. 

AUTEUIL,  a  village  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  containing  6,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
the  home  of  Molidre  (whom  Andrieux  introduced 
in  his  Moliire  arec  gt»  Amit,  ou  It  Souoer  d  Auteuil), 
Boileau,  and  the  gifted  widow  of  Helvetius,  whose 
parties  Bonaparte  often  attended  in  1798  and  1799. 

AUTHENTIU,  a  term  applied  to  writings  or 
documents  whose  contents  may  be  depended,  upon 
for  truth  and  accuracy.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
aynonymouB  with  gmmne,  though  a  distinction  has 
been  drawn  between  the  two  words,  especially  by 
biblical  critics. 

AUTHOBITY,  that  to  which  appeal  may  l^ally 
be  made  in  science,  law  or  theology;  the  right  to 
demand  obedience. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  the  history  written  by  one'e 
self  of  one's  own  life,  or  a  sketch  of  contemporane^ 
ous  events. 

AUTOCRACY,  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  sovereign  controls  the  legialative  and  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  state  and  rules  alone.  He  is 
called  an  autocrat.  Most  eastern  governments  are 
of  this  form.  The  Emperor  of  Rusaia  ia  the  only 
European  ruler  who  beara  the  title  of  autocrat. 

AUtOGRAVURE,  a  peculiar  process  of  photo- 


placed  on  silvered  copper  instead  of  on  paper,  the 
slight  relief  which  the  picture  possesses  ia  enough 
to  admit  of  an  electrotype  being  taken  from  it.  The 
raised  part  of  the  print  becomes  the  depressed  part 
in  the  electrotype,  and  impressions  can  therefore 
be  taken  from  tne  latter  in  the  same  way  as  from 
an  engraved  copper  plate. 

AUTONOMY  (Gr.,  tel/-tegiilalion),  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government  by  the  citizens  of  a  state : 
applied  especially  to  the  political  conditions  of 
ancient  Greece. 

AUT0PLA8TY,  a  mode  of  surgical  treatment 
which  consists  In  replacing  a  diseased  part  by 
means  ol  healthy  tissue  from  other  parts  of  the 
same  body.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  the 
rhinoplaatic  or  taliacotian  operation  for  supplying 
a  new  nose  from  the  skin  of  the  forehead. 

AUTOPSY,  eye-witnessing,  a  direct  observation ; 
but  generally  used  of  a  post-mortem  examination, 
or  dissection  of  the  dead  body. 


AUTOTYPE.  A  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  a 
film  of  bichromatized  gelatine,  iu  whicb  lampblack 
or  other  permanent  pigment  has  been  held  in  solu- 
tion or  suspension  is  exposed  to  the  actiou  of  light 
in  a  printing  frame,  beneath  an  ordinary  photo- 
graph negative.  In  proportion  as  the  light  ia  ad- 
mitted to  the  gelatine  film  or  "tissue'^  through 
the  negative,  it  becomea  hardened  and  insoluble  in 
water.  The  print  is  aftem'ards  treated  by  washing 
away  the  unaltered  portions  of  the  film,  and  the 
result  is  a  permanent  print  of  the  object  photo- 
grapbed.  The  autotype  process  Is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  reproduction  of  oll-pain tings,  and  has 
been  sucoesstully  employed  for  the  reproduction  of 
drawinga ;  but  where  the  work  to  be  copied  has  a 
perfectly  dead  surface  the  slight  glosa  poasessed  by 
the  autotype  print  is  a  disadvantage.  This  objec- 
tion ia  atlll  greater  In  the  reproduction  of  engrav- 
ings and  etchings ;  and  for  tueae  the  heliogravure 
process  of  Mr.  Amand  Durand,  of  Paris,  fa  prefer- 
able. 

AUTUMN,  the  third  season  of  the  year,  between 
summer  and  winter.  Astronomically,  In  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  it  begins  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  the  sun  enters  Libra,  Bept.  22d,  and  ends  at 
the  winter  solstice,  when  the  aun  enters  Capricorn, 
Dec.  21st;  but  popularly  in  North  America,  the 
months  of  September,  October  and  November.  In 
Great  Britain  it  comprises  August,  September  and 
October;  while,  according  to  Littr^,  it  extends  in 
France  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  first  fort- 
night of  November.  In  the  aouthem  hemisphere  it 
corresponds  in  time  to  the  northern  spring. 

AYA,  AavA,  Yava,  or  Kava  (Jtfocropipcr  nuthyi- 
ticvm),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Piperaceie,  hav- 
ing narcotic  properties.  Until  recently  it  was 
ranked  in  the  genus  Pifier  (pepper).  It  is  found  in 
many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  the  people 
intoxicate  themselves  with  a  liquor  produced  from 
ita  root.  A  tincture  of  it  is  used  beneflcially  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  The  intoxicating  liquor  ia 
prepared  by  macerating  it  in  water. 

AVADUTAe,  Hindu  Bramins,  who  prove  their 
superior  sanctity  by  distorting  their  muscles  and 
limbs  and  subsist  on  alma. 

AVALANCHES,  masaes  of  snow  or  ice  that  roll 
down  the  aides  of  high  mountains.  They  have  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  their  nature.  Drift  or 
Sowder  avalanches  {Stnvb  ioftnen)  consist  of  loose, 
ry  snow,  which,  once  set  in  motion  by  the  wind, 
accumulates  In  its  descent  and  finally  comes  Into 
the  valleys  in  overwhelming  duat-ctouaa.  Another 
kind  of  avalanche  resembles  a  land-slide.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  anow  begins  to  melt,  the  sod 
underneath  becomes  detached  and  the  snow  and 
sod  go  down  the  mountain  carrying  all  before 
them.     The   greatest   danger   is   from    avalanches 

Massing  over  precipices  or  precipitous  walls  of  rock, 
he  very  wind  they  create  often  prostrates  forests 
and  houses.  Ice  avalanches  consist  of  masses  of 
Ice  that  detach  themselves  from  the  glaciers  in  the 
upper  regions  and  are  heard  In  summer  thunder- 
ing down  the  mountains.  They  are  most  common 
in  July,  August  and  September. 

AVALON,  the  earthly  paradise  of  Celtic  mjthol- 
ogS'  *  "green  island"  far  to  the  westward, where 
the  sun-god  seems  to  sink  to  his  rest.  It  was  the 
land  of  the  mystic  fountain,  the  apples  (avian)  with 
their  strange,  magical  properties,  and  the  mighty 
smith  who  forged '^Dur^Entaille"  for  Arthur.  The 
name  was  applied  in  the  chivalrous  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages  to  the  region  where  the  fairy  Morgana 
holds  her  court,  ana  afterwards  by  rationaluing 
hiatorlana  to  the  lale  of  Saints.  Glastonbury,  on 
the  river  Brue,  in  Somersetshire— famous  in 
romantic  British  history  as  an  abode  of  Druids  an' 
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the  place  to  which  Arthur  was  carried  to  be  healed 
of  his  wounds. 

AVALON,  a  peninsula  forming  the  eastern  part 
of  Newfoundland,  on  which  St.  John's,  the  capital, 
is  situated.    See  Britaonica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  362. 

AVARI,  an  eastern  tribe  who  made  their  appear- 
ance 100  years  later  than  the  Bulgarians,  in  the 
countries  about  the  Caspian  Sea  and  rivers  Don 
and  Volga.  About  a.  d.  555,  one  part  of  them 
passed  on  to  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia,  the 
others  remaininK  at  Caucasue.  Those  at  Dacia 
served  in  Justinian's  annj  and  assisted  the  Lom- 
bards in  overthrowing  the  kingdom  of  the  Gepidge; 
and,  about  the  end  ofthe  aixtn  century,  under  the 
mighty  Khan  Bajan,  thej  conquered  Pannonia,  and 
are  now  confounded  with  the  Bulgarians. 

AVAST,  a  term  used  on  shipboard.  It  is  a  com- 
mand to  slop  or  cease  any  operation  going  forward. 

AVATAR  primarily  signifies,  in  Sanscrit,  a 
descent,  but  is  particularlv  applied  to  a  Hindu 
deity  who  descends  upon  the  earth  in  a  manifest 
shape,  either  for  good  or  for  retributive  ends.  It  is 
thus  almost  synonymous  in  its  signification  with 
the  Christian  term  incarnation.  The  word  is  some- 
times rhetorically  employed  in  English  literature. 
The  avatars  of  Viehnu  are  the  most  famous  in 
Hindu  mythology 


poetess. 


:)velist  and  author  of  successful  plays, 
tiorn  in'Ouba  in  1816,  died  in  Seville  in  1864. 

AVE  MARIA,  also  Anoelic*  Salutatio,  or  the 
angelic  salutation,  are  names  given  to  a  common 
form  of  address  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Ave  Marin  are  the  first  two  words  of  the 
prayer,  in  Latin,  which  is  taken  from  the  angel 
Gabriel's  salutation  (Luke  i,  28).  An  edict  of  Pope 
John  XXII  (1329)  ordains  that  every  Catholic, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  at  the  warning  of  the 
bells,  shall  repeat  three  avea. 

AVEXS,  the  popular  name  of  Oeum,  a  genus  of 
Rotacea,  of  which  two  species,  Oeam  urftinum,  the 
common  avens,  and  Geum  riiaU,  or  water  avens, 
found  throughout  the  temperate  regions,  were 
formerly  used  in  pharmacy,  called  clove-root  and 
herb  bennet  (Herba  benedicta)  in  old  herbals. 

A VENTURINE,  a  vitreous  variety  of  quartz,  gen- 
erally translucent,  and  of  a  gray,  green,  yellow, 
red  or  brown  color.  It  contains  numerous  minute 
spangles,  generally  of  mica,  but  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  they  are  scales  of  metallic 
oopper.  It  IB  found  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  France, 
Spain  and  India,  but  chiefly  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
near  Ekaterinburg.  It  is  used  in  jewelry,  but  is 
not  so  much  valued  as  the  finer  kinds  of  amethyst 
or  cairugorm  atone. 

AVENTURINE  GLASS,  or  Gold  Stone,  is  pro- 
duced by  fusing  glass  and  copper  filings  together. 
It  presents  a  rich,  brown  ground  fiUwl  witn  gold 
specks.     See  Brit^nnica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  48. 

AVERELL,  WiLLiAu  Woods,  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Cameron,  Steuben  county,  N,  Y.,  Nov.  5, 
1832.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  mounted  riflemen.  He  served 
against  the  Kiowa  and  Navajo  Indians  and  was 
severely  wounded  during  a  night  attack  in  1858, 
and  was  on  sick  leave  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  He  then  became  lieutenant  of  the 
mounted  riflemen  and  was  on  staff  duty  near 
Washington,  taking  part  in  sevferal  engagements, 
among  them  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  until  Aug.  23, 
1861,  when  he  was  promoted  to  colonel  of  the  Third 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.  He  was  on  duty  almost 
continuously  until  he  resigned  on  May  18, 1866,  after 
be  had  been  brevetted  the  different  grades  of  his 
regular  army  rank  until  he  was  brevet  major- 
general.    In  1868  he  became  president  of  a  large 


consul-general  t __ 

British  provinces  of  North  America.    He  has  si 
made  numerous  important  Inventions. 

AVERY,  Waitstill,  first  attorney-general  of 
Connecticut  (1777),  and  an  influential  patriot  of 
Revolutionary  times,  bom  at  Groton  in  1745,  died 
in  1821. 

AVERY8B0R0UGH,8  village  of  North  Carolina, 
situated  on  Cape  Fear  Biver.  It  is  noted  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle,  fought  March  16, 1866,  in  which 
the  Confederates,  under  General  Hardee,  were 
defeated  by  the  Union  trcops  under  General  Sher- 

AVERAGE :  in  maritime  law,  a  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Rhodian  law,  and  has  prevailed  in 
every  maritime  nation,  that  where  a  loss  has  been 
sustained,  or  expense  incurred  for  the  general 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  acontribution  should 
be  made  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests, 
by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  freight  and  goods  on 
board;  or,  in  modern  times,  by  the  insurers  of 
these.  To  this  contribution  the  name  of  gentml 
average  is  given.  To  the  loss  of  an  anchor,  the 
starting  of  a  plark,  or  any  accident  ^ot  involvi 


AVEZZANA,  GiusEPPB,  a  commander  of  the 
Roman  army  in  1849.  He  escaped  to  New  York, 
where  he  had  at  one  time  been  engaged  in  business. 
He  was  born  in  1797. 

AVIANU8,  Flavius,  a  Latin  author  who  lived 
probably  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
and  of  whose  writings  forty-two  jEsopic  fables  in 
poor  elegiac  verse  are  extant.  The  editions  are 
those  by  Lachmann  (1845)  and  Robinson  Ellis 
(1887). 

AVIARY,  a  place  for  keeping  birds.  The  arrange- 
ments of  an  aviary  depend  upon  the  habits  of  its 
inmates,  the  climates  suited  to  them,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

AVICENNIA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ai^enn^x  or  Myoporacex,  an  order  very  nearly 
allied  to  Verbenaceie,  and  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  This  genus  consists 
of  trees  or  large  shrubs.  They  resemble  man- 
groves in  aiipearance,  and  like  them  grow  in  salt- 
swamps.  Their  creeping  roots  often  curve  above 
the  mud  for  the  space  of  six  teet  before  penetrating 
it,  and  the  naked  asparagus-like  shoots  which  they 
throw  up  have  a  very  singular  appearance.  Avxcen- 
nia  tomento»a,  the  white  mangrove  of  Brazil,  has 
cordate  ovate  leaves.  Its  bark  is  used  in  tanninjg. 
The.^MCi!nnia  re«nijfera  has  a  green  resinous  sub- 
stance exuding  from  it  which  Is  eaten  by  the  New 
Zealanders.  'The  genus  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
Arabian  physician  Avicenna. 

AVIDIUS,  Cassius,  govemor  of  Syria.  He 
revolted  in  175,  and  assumed  the  title  oi  Emperor. 
He  was  a  general  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  was 
killed  by  his  own  officers,  a.  d.  175. 

AVI-FAUNA,  a  collective  term  for  the  birds 
found -in  any  country;  the  fauna  or  zoology  relat- 
ing to  birds. 

AVILES,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  situated  near  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  19  miles  north  of  Oviedo.  There  are 
coal  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  man- 
ufactories oi  earthenware,  glass,  linen,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, 8,979. 

AVIONA,  a  fortified  Albanian  town  on  an  inlet 
ofthe  Adriatic  Sea.    Population,  about  6,000. 

AVISO,  a  dispatch  boat,  a  small  swift  vessel 
belonging  to   the  navy ;   also  used  of  a  kind  of   tor- 

AVISUN,  Chari.es,  a  musical  composer,  bora  at 
I  Newcastle,  England,  about  1710,  and  after  studying 
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In  Italy  became  organiat  in  hie  native  town,  where 
be  died  in  1770,  He  wrote  an  Euay  on  Mntical 
Expreeiion  (1762),  and  he  composed  seta  of  con- 
eertoB  and  sonataa  which  were  very  popular  for  a 

AVITUS,  St,  Alcixus  Ecdicis,  an  adveraary  of 
Arianisni.  He  was  biahopof  Vienna,  a.  d.  490.  He 
was  a  writer  of  poetry. 

AVIZ,  or  Avia,  a  Portugueae  order  of  knight- 
hood, of  which  the  king  ia  grand  maat«r.  It  was 
instituted  in  1143  by  Alpbonso  1,  to  aid  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Moora. 

AVOCA,  or  OvocA,  a  amall  river  in  the  aouth- 
eastern  part  of  Wicklow  county  in  Ireland.  It 
runs  through  a  picturesque  valley  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  with  wooded  bank  from  300  to  500 
feet  high.  After  acourae  of  nine  miles  it  flows  into 
the  sea  at  Arkiow. 

AVOCADO  PEAS,  Alligator  Pear,  or  Aoua 
Cata,  a  fruit-bearing  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Lauracest,  a  native  of  the 
warm  climates  of  Amf>rica. 
It  is  a  slender  tree  with  a 
dome-like  top  and  grows 
yfrom  30  to  70  feet  in 
'  height.  The  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  lau- 
4  rel.  The  flowers,  which  are 
f  small  and  arid,  are  pro- 
duced toward  the  eitremi- 
tiea  of  the  branches.  The 
fruit,  which  is  like  a  pear  in  size  and  shape,  ia 
naually  of  a  brown  color,  and  has  a  soft  yellow  or 
greenish  pulp.  It  is  not  very  eweet  but  of  a  delicate 
flavor,  which  is  believed  to  proceed  from  a  fixed  oil. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Weat  Indies.  See  Cus- 
TABD  Apple,  Britannica,  Vol.  VI;  p.  729, 

AVOCET,  or  Avoset  (fieCT(J-nro!(ra),  a  genus  of 
birda  which,  although  having  webbed  feet,  ia  gen- 
erally ranked  among  the  f!raUx,  or  GrallatoreK, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  their  legs,  the  half- 
naked  thighs,  the  long,  slender,  elastic  bill,  and  the 
general  agreement  in  habita  with  the  anipe.  They 
are  diatintpiiahed  from  other  birds,  except  a  few 
epeciea  of  humming-bird,  by  the  upward  curvature 
of  the  bill,  which  resembles  a  thin  elastic  piece  of 
whalebone,  and  ia  most  likely  a  delicate  organ  of 
touch, adapted  to  aeeking  food  in  the  mud,  as  are 
their  webbed  feet  for  walking  on  it,  and  their  long 
lega  for  wading  in  the  marshea  which  they  frequent. 
They  are  birds  of  powerful  wing. 

AVOGADRO,  Amadbo,  professor  of  physics,  born 
in  1776,  died  at  Turin  in  1856.  He  formulated  his 
law  BB  to  the  Atomic  Theory  in  1811.  Avagadro'a 
law  is  of  the  flrat  importance,  although  its  bearing 
was  not  recoenized  until  many  years  after  its  pro- 
mulgation, wnioh  precedes  historically  that  of  the 
law  of  Duling  and  Petit.  The  lawa  of  Duling,  Petit 
and  Avogadro  constitute  the  main  grounds  for  flx- 
ing  the  atomatic  weights  as  at  present  used  by 
chemists. 

AVOIDANCE:  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
term  by  which  the  vacancy  of  a  benefice,  or 
the  fact  of  its  being  vrrid  of  an  incumbent,  is 
signified.    Avoidance  IS  opposed  to  plenarli/, -or  fuU- 

AVON,  a  village  of  New  York,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  terrace,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
feet  almve  the  Genesee  River.  It  is  noted  tor  its 
sulphur  springs. 

AVONDALE,  Obio,  an  incorporated  village  of 
Hamilton  county,  and  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  from 
whose  center  it  is  three  milea  distant.  Avondale 
railroad  atation  is  two  milea  from  the  village.  Many 
handsome  bouses  are  in  this  place;  also  the  CLocin- 
nsti  Zoological  Garden. 


1  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  with  an 
average  width  of  from  !4  to  2>^  miles. 

AWEATHER,  a  term  used  todenote  the  position 
of  the  helm  when  pressed  close  to  the  weatIier«idQ 
of  a  ship. 

AWEIGH,  a  term  applied  to  an  anchor  when  It  is 
just  loosened  from  the  ground.  It  ia  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  alrip. 

AWN  ARISTA :  in  the  flowers  of  gras8eB,asolitary 
pointed  bristle,  growing  either  from  a  glume  or  a 
palea.  The  flowers  of  some  grasses  are  entirely 
awnlese.  In  many  the  glumes  alone  are  awned,  or 
only  one  of  them  ;  in  otfiera  the  giumea  are  awnleaa, 
and  the  palere,  or  one  palea,  awned.  The  awn  is 
often  terminal,  and  appears  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  midril  of  the  glume  or  palea ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  sometimes  separates  below  the  point,  and  is 
then  said  to  be  on  the  back  of  it,  or  donal.  Some- 
times it  is  jointed  at  the  base,  and  finally  separates 
at  the  joint,  sometimes  it  is  knee-bent  or  geniculate, 
sometimes  it  is  twisted,  and  liable  to  twist  and  un- 
twist hygrometrically ;  sometimea  it  is  rough,  or 
even  aerrate,  at  the  edges,  as  in  barley ;  sometimes 
it  is  feathery,  as  in  feather-grass  (iSIipo),  which  also 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  awn. 

AWYAW,  capital  of  Yoruba  in  Central  Africa. 
Population,  70,000. 

AX,  the  most  ancient  cutting  instirument.  Mads 
in  ancient  times  of  stone,  copper,  bronze,  etc  Axes 
are  now  made  of  iron  edged  with  steel. 

AX,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  Ariege. 
It  Ilea  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  thejunction  of 
three  picturesque  valleys,  74  milea  southeast  of 
Toulouse.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  baths,  and  pos- 
sesses the  hottest  sulphur  springs  in  the  Pyrenees. 

AXE,  the  name  of  two  small  rfvers  in  the  south- 
west of  England.  One  riaes  in  the  Mendip  hills, 
north  of  Somerset;  runs  first  southwest,  and  then 
northeast,  through  a  carboniferous  limestone,  trias, 
and  diluvial  basin,  past  Wella  and  Axbridge,  into 
the  Bristol  channel.  The  other  rises  in  west  Dor- 
set, and  flows  21  miles  through  east  Devonshire  in 
an  oolitic  and  triaa  basin,  past  Axminater  into  the 
English  channel. 

AXEL,  or  Absalok  (1128-1201),  Archbishop  of 
Lund,  in  Denmark.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  was  minister  and  general  of  King 
Waldemar  I.  He  promoted  art  and  learning,  and 
encouraged  Saio  Grammaticua  to  write  a  history  of 
Denmark. 

AXE8T0NE,  a  mineral,  generally  regarded  as  a 
variety  of-nephrite.  It  isof  greenish  color,  i a  more  or 
less  translucent,  hard,  tough,  and  not  easily  broken. 
It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  always  massive,  and  is 
found  in  Saxony,  in  Greenland,  and  in  New  Zea- 
land atid  other  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  use  to  which  it  ia  put  by 
the  natives  of  these  islands  for  making  their 
hatchets.  ■ 

AXIA,  a  monumental  town  of  ancient  Etruria, 
discovered  in  1808. 

*  AXIL  (ojn'ffa),  a  term  applied  in  botany  to  the 
angle  between  the  upper  aide  of  the  leaf  and  the 
branch  from  which  it  grows.  Buds  generally  grow 
in  the  axils  of  leaves,  Dut  they  do  not  always  de- 
velop. A  bud  may  be  made  to  appear  in  such  a 
situation,  and  to  form  a  new  shoot,  by  artificial 
means,  such  aa  cutting  over  the  main  stem,  wound- 
ing it  above  the  place  where  the  new  branch  is  de- 

AXIM,  an  important  station  and  port  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  An- 
cober  River.  Inland  from  Axim,  in  the  basis  o^ 
that  river,  and  in  the  district  between  it  and  tt 
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..  with  boracic  acid, 
oblique  rhomboidal 
See  Britannica,  Vol. 


Prah,  there  is  considerable  gold-mining  carried 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  421 ;  Vol.  X,  p.  755. 

AXINITE,  silicate  of  alum- 
lime  etc.,  usually  occurring 

S'isDis  having  as-like  edges. 
VI,  p.  411. 

AXlXOMANCY,  an  art  practiced  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  especially  with  the  object  of  detecting  the 
perpetrators  of  great  crimes.  An  ax  poised  upon 
a  stake  vas  supposed  to  move  so  ae  to  indicate 
the  guilty  individual;  or,  the  names  of  those  sus- 
pected being  pronounced,  the  motion  of  the  ax 
at  a  particular  name,  was  accepted  as  a  sign  of 
guilt. 

AXIS :  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  central 
part,  both  above  and  beiow  ground,  around  which 
the  plant  is  arranged.  The  root  is  called  the  de- 
scending axis  and  the  branch  the  ascending  axis. 
The  opposite  tendencies  appear  as  soon  as  a  seed 
begins  to  germinate,  the  radicle,  or  root-axis  de- 
icending,  and  the   plumule  or  sjem-axis  ascend- 


oailed  the  floral  axis,  and  in  describing  some 
kinds  of  inflorescence  the  terms  primary  floral 
axis,  secondary  floral  axis,  etc.,  are  sometimes 
employed. 

AXIS,  in  geometry.  The  asis  of  a  curved  line  is 
formed  by  a  rin^it  line  dividing  the  curve  into  two 
equal  parts,  so  that  the  part  on  one  side  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  on  the  other — as  in  the  ellipse, 
the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola.  The  axis  of  any 
geometrical  solid  is  the  right  line  which,  passes 
through  the  center  of  all  the  corresponding  sections 
of  it ;  m  this  sense  we  speak  of  the  axis  of  a  cylin- 
der, a  globe,  or  a  spheroid.  The  axis  of  rotation  is 
the  right  line  around  which  a  body  revolves.  In 
physical  science  the  axis  of  a  lens  is  the  right  line 
p:)3Bing  through  it  so  that  It  is  perpendicular  to  both 
sides  of  it,  and  the  axis  of  a  telescope  is  a  right 
line  which  passes  through  the  center  of  all  the 
glasses  in  the  Cube. 

AXIS,  a  genua  of  deer,  abundant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  but  found  throughout  India  and  in 
many  islands  of  the  'Eastern  archipelago.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  axis.  One  of 
its  Indian  names  is  chittra,  and  by  British  sports- 
men in  India  it  is  often  called  the  spotted  hog-deer, 
though  that  name  is  also  given  to  a  rarer  species. 
The  axis  has  a  great  reeemblanoe  In  size  and  color- 
ing to  the  European  fallow-deer. 

AXLE,  a  shaft  of  wood  or  bar  of  iron  which  is 
inserted  between  the  wheels  of  a  wagon;  also  the 
center  of  revolving  machinery. 

AXOLOTL.  See  Siredos,  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII, 
pp.  !»,  97. 

AYACUCHO,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aya- 
cucho, in  southern  Peru.  On  the9thofDecember,1824, 
the  last  Siianisb  army  seen  on  the  new  continent 
was  totally  defeated  at  Ajfacucho  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Peru  and  Colombia — the  latter  then  com- 
prising Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela. 
Porulation,  25,000. 

AYALA,PedboLopsz  de,  called  El  Vie  jo  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  bis  son  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  bom  at  Murcia  in  1832,  and  died  at  Calahorra 
in  H07.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  several  of 
the  kings  of  Castile.  In  1367,  at  the  battle  of  Naj era, 
the  English,  then  in  league  with  Peter  the  Cruel, 
took  him  prisoner  and  confined  him  for  some  time 
in  an  English  dungeon.  He  was  again,  in  1385, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese,  at  the  battle  oi 
Aljubarota.  He  was  notea  as  a  statesman  and 
writer,  esnecially  as  a  historian  and  poet. 

AYE-AYE  {CketTomyi  Madagatcantn^t),  a  Ouad- 
raped  found  in  Hadagaacar.    It  ia  about  the  size 


of  the  hare,  and  was  at  first  placed  bv  natural- 
ists among  squirrels,  and  was  ranked  by  Cuvier 
with  them  in  the    wder   of  "^ 


affinity  also  to  the  makis  o 
lemurs,  to  which  famitv  it  i. 
now  pretty  generally  referred. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV, 
443;  Vol.  XV,  p.  170. 

AYEE,  Pbtek,  one  of  the  ■ 
founders  of  the  Shakers,  bom  | 
at  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  in  1760, 
died  in  1857.  ■  *..-*.«. 

AYESHAH,  AvESHA,  or  Aibha,  Mohammed's 
favorite  wife,  born  at  Medina,  a.  d.  610  or  611,  died 
there  about  67R.  She  was  only  nine  years  of  age 
when  she  was  married  to  the  Prophet.    Ayeahah 


o  tenderly  beloved  by  Mohammed  that  hi 
to  say  that  she  would  be  the  flret  of  bis 
)  whom  the  gates  of  Paradise  would  be  oi 


jrlobammedannistorians  state  that  to  her  c. 

of  beauty  were  added  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
rhetoric  and  music.  She  was  accused  of  adultery, 
but  Mohammed  produced  a  revelation  from  heaven 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  innocent,  so  he  punished 
her  accusers,  and  made  it  an  article  of  faith  that 
whoever  should  not  believe  in  her  purity  should  suf- 
fer the  pains  of  hell  forever.  By  reouest  Mohammed 
in  his  last  illness  was  taken  to  the  nouse  of  Ayesha, 
and  there  expired  in  her  arms.  After  Moham- 
med's death,  Ayesha  was  active  in  the  plot  which 
deprived  Caliph  Othman  of  bis  power  and  life,  and 
was  leader  of  a  force  to  resist  tne  accession  of  Ali, 

AYLOFFE,  Sis  Joseph,  a  celebrated  English 
antiquary,  born  in  the  parish  of  Framfleld,  Sussex, 
about  1708,  died  in  1781.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1731,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  council  of  this  society  after 
receiving  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1761,  and 
was  made  vice-president  some  years  after. 

AYMAB,  Jacques,  a  professor  of  the  art  of  divi- 
nation, bom  in  France  in  1662.  In  1692  a  murder 
and  robbery  were  committed  in  Lyons,  and  Aymar 
was  called  upon  to  detect  the  perpetrators-  In 
some  manner  ne  succeeded  in  discovering  oneof  the 
criminals.  He  was  then  called  upon  to  go  to  Paris 
to  exhibit  bis  powers  before  the  Prince  de  Cond6, 
but,  utterly  failing  in  bis  attempts,  he  was  forced 
to  confess  nimseli  an  impostor,  and  was  sent  back 
in  disgrace. 

AYMARAS,  a  race  of  partially  civilized  South 
American  Indians,  closely  related  to  the  Quichuas 
or  Inca  people,  whom  they  resemble  in  appearance 
and  somewhat  in  language.  The  two  races  formed 
the  chief  population  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  empire, 
the  Aymaras  inhabiting  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Andes.  They  were  skillful  in  architecture,  many  of 
their  monuments  still  remaining.  They  werealso  ex- 
pert workers  in  gold  and  silver.  As  Sun-worshipers 
they  claimed  Lake  Ttticaca  as  the  ancient  center  of 
their  religion,  believing  that  the  orb  periodically 
disappeared,  and  that,  after  an  interval  of  dark- 
ness, it  again  emerged  from  the  Sacred  Isle  of  that 
lake.  At  the  present  time  the  Aymaras  number 
about  200,000,  located  in  the  provinces  of  La  Pas 
and  Gruro  in  Bolivia  and  in  the  Peruvian  provinoe 
of  Puno.  They  are  small  of  stature,  have  brown 
complexion,  regular  and  strongly- marked  features, 
and  straight  black  hair.  They  are  now  sealoiu 
Roman  Catholics,  though  still  retaining  certain 
heathen  observances.  They  cherish  the  memory 
of  their  ancient  empire  and  hope  for  future  inde- 
pendence. In  1780,  together  with  the  other  Peru- 
vian Indians,  they  revolt«dand  massaored  thoasaada 
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of  the  Spaniarde,  and  during  the  war  of  the 
provinces  fur  indepeodeoce  thej  opposed  both 
parties  and  gave  much  trouble.  See  Britanniea, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  16 ;  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  67« ;  Vol.  XX,  p.  3(H. 

AYMESTKY  LIMESTONE,  a  well-marked  hori- 
Bon  in  the  Ludlow  group  of  the  Silurian  Byfitem.  It 
is  a  Bomewhat  dark-sray  concretionary  rock,  eon- 
siBting  of  thin  beds  which  attain  a  united  thickness 
in  places  of  150  feet.  It  is  well  developed  at  Ajmea- 
trr,  Id  Herefordshire,  near  Leominster,  but  thins 
off  entirely  at  no  great  distance  from  that  place. 
One  <tt  its  most  characteristic  fossilE  is  Fml<miirit» 
Kn>ghtii,&  braahiopod.  See  Britaiinica,  Vol.  X,p. 
836. 

AYMOS,  the  surname  of  four  brothers,  called  re- 
spectively Alard,  Kichard,  Guiscard,  and  Kenaud. 
iWy  were  sons  of  Aymon,  or  Halmon,  Count  of 
Dordo^ne,  and  were  conspicuous  amo-jg  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

AYOBA,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain.    Population,  6,412. 

AYRES,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  American  sur- 

!;eoD  and  philanthropist.  Entered  Wesleyan  Col- 
ege  in  1338,  and  after  three  years  of  study  went  to 
Princeton  to  spend  a  year  in  scientific  work  under 
Prof.  John  Henry.  Three  years  later  he  beean  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Brooklyn,  and  quietly  be- 
came BucceasFul.  His  worthy  professional  services 
brought  him  membership  in  several  foreign  medical 
Bocietiee.     Weslpyan   University    conferred  the  de- 

Sree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him  in  1856.  In  1657 
e  became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island 
Medical  College,  filling  this  chair  until  1876, 
when  he  was  made  Professor  Emeritus.  lie  has 
taken  great  interest  in  scientific  study,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1A8!)  gave  425,000  in  money  and  land  of 
equal  value  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  bi- 
ology at  Wesley  an.  At  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  truBtees  of  Wesleyan  University,  held  Dec. 
IS,  1889,  Dr.  Ayres  presented  to  the  "board  cash 
Snd  approved  securities  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  accompanying  the  gift  with  no 
restrictions,  save  that  the  money  oe  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  scientific  study  in  the  University. 
This  magnificent  and  unsolicited  donation  wit! 
promote  in  every  line  the  scientific  work  of  a 
college  which  was  among  the  first  American  institu- 
tions to  recognize  the  importance  of  natural  science 
in  the  scheme  of  liberal  education. 

AYRES,  RoMBYN  B.  {1825-18H8),  American  sol- 
dier, bom  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  Dec. 
20, 1826.  Attended  the  U.  8.  Militatr  Academy  at 
West  Point,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1847.  and 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  thePourth  Artillery 
served  during  the  final  operations  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  From  the  close  of  the  Meiican  war  until 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in 
garrison  duty,  first  as  second  lieutenant  ami  later 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Third  Artillery.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1861  be  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  Fifth  Artillery,  and  waa  en- 
gaged at  P'acKbum'a  Ford,  July  18,  and  three  days 
afterward  at  Bull  Run.  He  became  chief  of  artil- 
lery and  participated  in  the  Peninsular  and  Mary- 
land campaigns.  At  Chancellorsville  be  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  at 
Gettysburg  and  afterward  throughout  the  war  a 
division  of  the  same  corps.  He  was  brevetted 
major  for  his  gallantry  at  Gettysburg,  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  the  Wilderness  oampaign,  colonel  for 
the  battle  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  Five  Forks,  and  niaior-general  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  in  toe  field  during  the  war. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
ol  the  Twentj^-eighth  Infantry,  but  was  transferred 
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to  the  Third  Artillery  in  1870,  and  became  colonel 
of  the  Second  in  1879.  He  died  at  Fort  llamilion, 
Dec.  4,  1888,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors 
in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

AYUSTAMIEKTO,  the  name  given  in  Spain  to 
the  councilB  or  governing  bodies  of  towns.  The 
ayuntamiento,  with  the  alcalde  as  president,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  and  is 
entitled  to  esercise  the  highest  functions  within 
the  circle  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  government  can 
provisionally  annul  its  acts,  but  must  afterwards 
procure  the  ratification  of  the  cortes,  by  which  alone 
an  ayuiitamiento  can  be  dissolved.  The  af  unta- 
mientos  are  empowered  to  make  up  the  lists  of 
electors  and  jurors,  to  organize  the  national  guards, 
to  command  the  police  within  thpir  own  bounds,  t« 
direct  the  apportionment  and  raising  of  taxes,  and 
to  manage  the  funds  of  the  commune. 

.4ZADIUINE,  occurring  in  the  .Helia  Aiedaraeh  of 
the  East  Indies — a  tree  popularly  known  as  the 
"Pride of  China" — is  a  bitter  principle, sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  auinine. 

AZALEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Jirkocfii;  and  distinguished  from  Rhiulo- 
dendron  by  the  flowers  having  live  stamens  instead 
of  ten,  and  some  of  them  having  thin  deciduous 
leaves.  Some  botanists  unite  the  genus  AzaUa  to 
Rhododendron.  The  most  noticeable  of  the  species 
i%  Azalea  ponlica,  a  shrub  native  to  the  countries 
around  the  Black  Sea.  It  grows  from  three  to  five 
feet  high,  has  large  obovate  or  oblong  oblanceolate 
shining  leaves,  and  very  fragrant  umbellate  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  covered  externally  with  glutiuoua 
hairy  glandp. 

AZAMGAKH,  or  Azim's  Fort,  a  town  in  the 
northwest  of  India,  situated  on  the  river  Tons,  81 
miles  north  of  Benares.  It  was  founded  in  1666  by 
Aiam  Khan,  a  large  landholder  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Population  of  town,  l(),<X>0,of  whom  about 
10,000  are  Hindus,  the  rest  Mohammedans.  The  dis- 
trict of  Azamgarh  in  the  Benares  division  is  low  and 
remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  fertile,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tracts,  amounting  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  which  are  irreclaimably  barren,  from 
being  impregnated  with  a  saline  substances.  Mag- 
nificent crops  of  su^ar-cane.  rice  and  indigo  are 
produced.  Area  of  di»trict,2,147  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation, 1,601,664. 

AZANI,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  where  are  atill  seen 
the  ruins   of  a    theater   and  an  Ionic  temple  of 

AZARIAH,  a  name  often  occurring  in  the  Script- 
ures; the  King  of  Judah,  809  B.C.;  one  of  Daniel's 
three  friends,  605  h.  c. 

AZAZEL,  a  name  occurring  in  Leviticus  xvi,  in 
the  account  of  the  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
explained  by  some  as  the  "scapegoat"  which  waa 
let  out  into  the  Wilderness  laden  with  the  sins  of 
the  people ;  by  others,  as  a  designation  of  the  being 
to  whom  the  goat  was  sent — Satan,  according  to 
Hengstenberg,  or  a  demon  of  the  pre-Mosaic  relig- 
ion, according  to  Ewald. 

AZELAIC  ACID  is  formed  by  oxidizing  oleao 
by  nitric  acid. 

AZIMUTH.  The  azimuth  of  a  heavenly  body  is 
the  angle  measured  along  the  horizon  between  the 
north  and  south  point  and  a  point  where  a  circle, 

gassing  through  the  zenith  and  the  body,  cuts  the 
orison.  The  azimuth  compass,  similar  to  the 
mariner's  compass,  but  more  accurate,  is  used  to 
take  the  magnetic  azimuth  of  celestial  bodies  in 
order  to  find  the  variation  of  the  needle  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  true  BEimuth.  It  differs  from  the 
common  sea  compass  in  that  the  circumference  of 
the  card,  or  box,  is  divided  into  degrees;  also  to 
the  box  Is  fitted  an  index  with  two  sights,  whloti 
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poaite  to  each  other,  having  a  slit  down  the  middl 
ot     them,     thFough 
which  the  sun  or  a 
star  is  to  be  viewed 
at  the  time  of  obeer- 

AZINCOURT,  or 
AoiNCOURT  (ah-zhan- 
koor),  a  village  of  , 
France,  in  the  do-  j 
partment  of  Pae-de- 
CaUis.  In  1415  a 
great     battle     was 


and  [he  English. 

AZOBEK^OLE,  a 
crystalline  substance  „„„„„„.„  .  ,  ^^ 
obtained  in  reddish  ^^""^^  coMPiM.-a.  6.  Bights, 
yellow  scales  by  the  action  ot  reducing  agents  upon 
nitrobcnKole. 

AZOBENZOYL,  a  white  crystalliue  substance 
produced  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

AZOIC,  a  term  applied  in  geology  to  rocks  which 
contain  no  fossils.  By  those  who  deny  the  organic 
origin  of  Eozoiin,  the  archsan  crystalline  schists 
(which  underlie  the  oldest  fosslliterous  strata)  form 
the  azoic  system. 

AZOTE  (Gr.,  a,  depriver  of,  and  zne,  life),  the 
name  given  to  nitrogen  by  Frencli  chemists. 

AZOTIZED  BODIES,  those  substances  which 
contain  azote,  or  nitrogen,  as  one  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  which  form  part  of  the  living  structure  of 
a  plant  or  animal,  or  are  produced  during  the 
natural  decay.  The  principal  members  of  the  group 
are  albvineii.  present  in  white  ot  eggs,  and  the 
juices  of  plants  and  animals ;  globuUnr,  or  cryelallme, 
a  variety  of  albumen  found  in  the  lens  of  the  eye ; 
mUlline,  another  variety  ot  albumen  composing  the 
neater  bulk  ot  the  yolk  of  the  egg;  paralbumen,  a 
mird  variety  of  albumenfound  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem during  certain  diseases;  f  brine,  which  occurs 
largely  in  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  in  animal  mus- 
cle; cateiae  (or  cheese  matter),  present  in  all  milk; 
leijiimine,  a  variety  of  caseine  found  in  peas,  beans, 
and  leguminous  seeds  in  general ;  gdaline,  which  is 
present  in  the  skin,  bones,  and  other  parts  of  ani- 
mals; ehondrine,  a  variety  of  gelatine  obtainable 
from  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  permanent  car- 
tilages ;  Uinglass,  another  variety  of  gelatine 
tactured  from  the  inner  membrane  ot  the  f 
bladder  of  sturgeons  and  other  fishes ;  give  t 
which  are  secondary  forms  of  gelatine ;  un 
ncid  and  hipnuric  acid,  which  are  present 
urine  of  the  night  -  ■  -■  ■  ■  -  '■ 
occurring  in  tlie 


e  of  the  higher  animals ;  krtafine  and  trealinine. 
irring  in  tlie  juice  of  ncsh ;   several  forms  oj 
urinary  calculi,  wnich  are  found  as  stone 


the 


etc. 

AZOXYBENZOLE,  needles  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
color,  produced  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
benzole  by  the  aclion  of  potassic  hydrate. 

AZRAEL:  in  Moslem  mythology,  with  Gabriel, 
Michael  and  Israfel,  the  group  of  the  four  highest 
angelic  beings  who  surrounded  the  throne  ot  God. 
Called  the  "  Angel  of  Death,"  it  is  he  who  separates 
the  soul  from  the  body.  He  is  sent  by  Allah,  and 
executes  his  commissions.  No  idea  of  degradation 
Is  attached  to  him  in  the  Moslem  mind.  He  seems 
rather  to  have  been  identified  with  Fate  without 
any  special  malignity  inherent  in  his  nature. 

AZTEC  CHILDREN,  a  boy  and  girl  ot  dlminn- 
tlve  size,  aged  respectively  17  and  ll  years,  repre- 


sented by  showmen  as  decendants  of  the  ancient 
Aztecs,  but  now  considered  as  mere  dwarfs.  The 
height  of  each  was  less  than  three  feet. 

AZTECS,  the  name  ot  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  Mexican  table-land  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
ot  Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  with  whom  his  name  ia 
indjssolubly  associated.  By  their  own  annals  they 
came  originally  from  Aztlan  to  Mexico,  driving  out 
the  Toltecs,  and  founding  the  City  of  Mexico  about 
1216-1325,  the  ascribed  dates  varying.  The  Aztecs 
soon  became  the  most  aggressive  and  important 
nation  of  Mexico.  Though  they  were  essentially  a 
lighting  race,  But>duingaTl  the  surrounding  nations, 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  little  progress  in  the 
peaceful  arts,  many  of  which  they  learned  from  the 
Toltecs.  Prescott  says  that  attheopeningof  the  Kith 
century  the  Attoc  dominion  stretched  across  the 
continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  form 
of  government  was  that  of  an  "  elective  monarchy," 
the  king  being  chosen  by  a  species  of  suffrage,  and 
each  successive  ruler  was  either  a  brother  or  a 
nephew  of  his  predecessor,  so  that  royalty  was  con- 
fined to  a  single  line  of  descent  and  was  always  in 
the  same  family.  The  religion  of  the  Aztecs  was  a 
gross  polytheism,  and  frequent  human  sacrifices 
were  made,  as  many  as  20,000  annually  being  slain. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  so  their 
laws  and  public  announcements,  other  than  oral 
communications,  were  promulgated  by  means  of 
picture-writing.  They  possessed  a  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy,  understood  the  theory  of  the 
seasons,  predicted  eclipses,  set  their  time  bv  the 
movements  of  the  planetary  bodies,  measured  the 
hours  of  the  day  precisely,  and  calculated  the  exact 
length  ot  the  tropical  year.  Agriculture  was  the 
chief  industry,  the  staple  crops  being  maize  and 
the  agave,  or  Mexican  aloe,  which  supplied  them 
with  food,  drink  and  raiment.  Though  unac- 
quainted wiih  the  uses  ot  iron,  they  discovered  an 
admirable  substitute  in  a  metal  or  alloy  resembling 
bronze,  but  of  exauisite  hardness  and  temper,  o? 
which  they  formea  their  tools  and  implements  of 
warfare  and  the  chase.  They  were  also  clever 
workers  in  gold  and  stiver.  The  vandal  Spanish 
priests  destroyed  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  ot 
picture-writing  which  thev  found,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  idolatrous,  and  no  key  to  their  hiero- 
glyphics has  ever  been  found.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Preecott's  Spaniih  Conquest  of  America  for 
a  fuller  account  of  this  most  interesting  people. 
See  Britannica,  Vol,  III,  p.  172;  also  Mexico,  VoL 
XVI. 

AZUA,  a  town  of  San  Domingo.  Population, 
6,000. 

AZUAGA,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  Spain.  Popu- 
lation, 6,400. 

AZTILINE,  a  blue  dye  made  from  coal  tar. 

AZULINIC  ACID,  a  brown-colored  acid,  pro- 
duced by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  Pruseio 

AZURE,  a  French  word  technically  used  in  her- 
aldry to  signify  blue.  It  is  always  represented  by 
horizontal  Tines  in  engraving  coats  of  arms. 

AZURINE  (Lenciecai  cieruleus),  a  treah-water  - 
fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  chub,  roach,  etc., 
and  similar  to  the  rudd  or  red-eye  (L.  erytkroph- 
thahnuB),  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  ita  alate-blue  colored  back  and  white 
abdomen  ana  fins. 

AZURITE,  a  name  given  to  the  mineral  com- 
monly called  lazulite,  and  to  which  ttelong  lapig- 
l&zti\i,  or  azure-ttone,  mineral  turquoise,  etc.  It  la 
sometimes  called  by  the  generic  name  azure  spar. 
Mineralogists  give  the  name  azurite  to  an  ore  of 
copper,  generally  known  as  blue  copper,  olosel; 
allied  to  malachite. 
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BABA,  a  Turkish  word  eignifylng  falhrr,  origi- 
nating, like  our  word  }ia^«,  ia  the  flrst  efForts  of  chil- 
dren to  epeak.  In  Persia  and  Turkey,  it  is  prefixed 
as  a  title  ot  honor  to  the  names  of  eccteeiaBCicB  of 
distinction. 

BABA,  a  legendary  being  known  among  the 
ancient  Slavs  as  the  thunder- witch,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  4evil'B  grandmother.  She  waa  repre- 
seuted  as  a  vicious  little  old  woman,  having 
knotted  hair,  a  very  large  nose  and  sharp,  protrud- 
ing teeth,  and  being  borne  swiftly  throueh  the 
clouds  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  modern  Czeclis  call 
her  the  Iron  or  the  Golden  Baba. 

BABA  CAPE,  a  bold,  rooky  headland  near  the 
western  extremity  of  Anatolia,  the  (Lectum  of  the 
Greeks,)  in  lat.  39°  29'  N.,  long.  24"  «'  E.,  about  12 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Mitylene,  the 
ancient  Lesbos. 

BABAHOYO  (sometimes  called  Bodegas),  a 
small  town  in  Ecuador,  South  America,  situated  on 
the  Guayas  River.  In  warehouses  here  are  stored 
goods  which  have  been  sent  from  GuayaquU,audare 
to  be  carried  into  the  interior.  The  place  is  fa- 
mous as  a  depot  for  this  carrying  trade. 

BABBITT,  Edwin  B.,  soldier,  born  in  Connecticut, 
about  1802,  died  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1881.  He  grad- 
uated from  West  Point  in  1S26,  and  served  in  the 
Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  Brevetted  major  May  30, 
1848,  and  brigadier-general  in  18G6.  He  served  in  the 
departments  of  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1866,  as  chief  quartermaster,  and  as 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  diepartment  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, 1866-G7,  notwithstanding  his  retirement. 
He  had  charge  of  the  clothing  depot  of  the  division 
of  the  Pacific,  1866-69. 

BABBITT,  Isaac,  inventor,  born  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  in  1T9S,  died  in  1862.  Beins  B  goldsmith,  his 
attention  was  turned  to  alloys, and  he  produced  tbe 
first  Britannia- ware  made  in  America.  His  name 
is  best  known,  however,  from  his  invention,  "  Bab- 
bitt metal,"  a  soft  alloy  prepared  from  copper,  tin 
and  zinc,  and  used  in  bearings  to  diminish  fric- 
tion. The  invention  was  patented  in  England 
and  in  Russia,  and  Congress  awarded  the  inventor 
♦20,000. 

BABCOCK,  CuAKLEB  A,,  naval  officer,  born  In 
NewYorkinI833,diedinNewOr]eansinl8T6.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  1S60,  passed- midship- 
man in  1856,  lieutenant  in  1S69,  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  1862  on  the  Mor»e,  of  the  North  At- 
lantic blockading  squadron.  In  1864  he  was  fleeU 
captain  of  the  Uhntsippi  squadron,  and  later 
commanded  tbe  Nyach,  at  the  South  Pacific 
squadron. 

BABCOCK,  Hbnrt  (1736-1800),  a  son  of  Chief 
Justice  Bsbcock,  of  Rhode  Island.  He  graduated 
at  Val^  entered  the  army,  and  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  had  become  a  captain,  and  served  under  Colonel 
Williams  at  Lake  George.  In  1758  he  was  colonel 
of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
capture  Ticonderoga  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee, 
In  1776  he  was  made  commander  of  the  troops  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  but,  becoming  insane,  he  was  re- 
moved. 

BABCOCK,  Jambs  F.,  journalist  and  politician, 
bom  in  Connecticut  in  1809,  died  in  New  Haven  in 
1874,  For  thirty-onerearshe  edited  the  "Palladium." 
He  was  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven  under 


Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  was  elected 
by  the  Democrats  in  1873  to  the  Stat«  legislature, 
and  by  that  body  was  made  judge  of  the  police 

court  in  1874. 

BABCOCK,  Jahis  Francis,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1844.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Boston  University  for  five  years,  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy.  For  ten  years  he 
was  State  aasayer  of  liquors.  He  invented  a  fire- 
extinguisher  that  has  come  into  general  use. 

BABCOCK,  Orvillb  E.,  born  in  Vermont  in  1836, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861.  He  was  at  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg,  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Lick 
Springs,  and  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  Promoted 
from  captain  of  engineers  to  lieutenant-colono),  ha 
was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Graut,  and  subse- 
quently served  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  thou  colonel  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  still  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  General 
of  the  Army.  When  Gen.  Grant  became  president 
Col.  Babcock  was  assigned  to  dutv  with  him  and 
was  his  secretary.  As  supetintenaing  engineer  of 
public  buildinss  and  grounds  he  supervised  the 
construction  of  Anacosta  bridge,  the  Washington 
aqueduct,  the  chain  bridge  across  the  PotomatL 
and  other  prominent  works.  Being  accused  of 
complicity  in  revenue  frauds  and  indicted  bv  the 
grand  jurv  of  St.  Louis  In  1876,  he  was  tiled  and 
acquitted  oy  a  civil  court. 

BABCOCK,  KuFua,  prominent  Baptist  clergy- 
manandauthor,bor[i  in  Connecticut  in  1708,  died  in 
Massachusetts  in  1KT5.  He  was  tutor  In  Columbia 
College,  president  of  Wnterville  (College,  three  times 
etectod  corresponding  secret  ary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  oorresponding  seoretarv  at 
the  Sunday-School  Union  of  I'hiladclpliia,  and  o'the 
American  Colonisation  Bociety,  and  distriot  seore- 
tary  of  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel- 
phia.   He  did  much  pastoral  and  literary  work. 

BABINET,  jACauKS,  a  distinguished  French  nat- 
ural philosopher,  bom  at  Lusignan  in  1794,  died  in 
1S72,  Alter  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  was  suo- 
oessively  professor  of  mathematics  at  Fontenay; 
professor  of  physics  at  Poitiers,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris.  He  inveutod  and  perfected  a  great  number 
of  scientific  iustruroonts,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  memoirs  on  various  branches  of  physical 
teienoe.  His  labors  for  the  promotion  of  soienee 
were  largely  in  the  direction  of  meteorology,  to 
which  science  he  is  said  to  have  given  its  name. 

BABINGTON,  Antony  (1561-1686),  born  in  Der- 
byshire in  1661,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  ex- 
poused  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned  Qneen  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  put  hlmseli  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy for  her  release  and  the  murUer  of  Queen 
Elisabeth.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  the  four- 
teen conspirators  were  executed.  Babington's 
execution  took  place  on  8e^  20,  1B86.    There  i 


tary  of  state,  to  incriminate  Mary,  who  was  exe- 
cuted four  months  later.  To  the  last  she  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  letters  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  fier,  consenting  to  the  scheme. 

BABINGTON,  Ghurcbill,  an  English  author 
and  divine,  born  in  1821.  He  <vas  eduoated  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1866  became  Diauey  professor  of 
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archieologv  ;  and  in  the  (ollowing  year  he  published 
the  first  vt  a  long  series  of  valuable  works  in  that 
Ecieiice.  lie  has  alao  written  a.  number  of  excellent 
works  oil  philology  and  kindred  subjects. 

BABIKOU88A  (Sue  babiru«sa),a  species  of  hog, 

a  native  of  the  Celebes  and  of  the  smaller  islanda 

of  Malaysia.    It  is  regarded  by  xo- 

ologists   as  a   distinct   genus.     The 

canine  teeth  of  the  male  are  power- 

j  fully  developed,  growing  from  per- 

'    ■-*-- 1  pulps;  the  upper  ones, which 

, .'  a  monstrous  Biae,  curving  up- 

t  wards,  bearing  strong  resembfance 
■  to  horns,  for  which  reason  the  ani- 
BABiRocBaA.  mal  has  been  styled  the  horned  or 
deer-hog.  It  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  is  generally 
more  agile  than  the  common  hog.  It  often  ruvages 
maize  nelds,  but  it  prefers  the  dense,  marshy  re- 
treats of  the  forest.  There  are  several  species  of 
this  hog,  among  them  the  wart-hog  and  the  wild  boar. 

BABISTS,  a  religion!!  and  political  sect  founded 
by  Seyd  llohammed  All  in  Persia,  about  the  year 
1843.  The  originator  pretended  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  Mohammed,  and  took  the  name  of  Bab 
(i.e.  "the  point."  or  the  originator  of  truth),  his 
object  being  a  reformation  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  He  taught  high  morality,  forbade  polyg- 
amv  and  concubinage,  encouraged  benevolence, 
ana  recognized  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  The  Bab 
and  many  of  his  followers  suffered  martyrdom,  but 
the  sect  now  numbers  several  million  adherents, 

BABLAH,  or  Neb-neb,  a  name  given  to  the  pods 
which  grow  on  several  species  of  Acacia,  in  Senegal 
and  the  east,  and  are  used  for  calico-printing  and 
dyeing  drab.    :^ee  Britannioa,  Vol.  I,  p.  68. 

BABUYANES  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small  vol- 
canic islands  in  the  Pacific,  which  belong  to  Spain ; 
they  are  situated  between  Formosa  and  Luzon 
Islands ;  thev  are  very  fertile  and  largely  pro- 
ductive ol  sulphur;  the  chief  islands  of  the  group 
are  Calayan  and  Babuyan. 

BABY,  Francois,  Canadian  engineer,  member  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  council  and  adjutant 
ior  the  province  of  Quebec.  By  building  wharves, 
altering  the  light-house  system,  and  introduciuK 
steam  tugs  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  he  did  much 
toward  improving  its  navigation.    He  died  in  1864. 

BABY,  Louis  Francois  Georqe,  Canadian  states- 
man, born  in  Montreal  in  1634,  He  represented 
Joliette  in  the  Canadian  parliament  in  1S72,  1874 
and  also  in  1878,  in  which  year  he  became  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  as  minister  of  inland  revenue. 

BABYLAS,  Saist,  the  martyred  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,who  suffered  death  a.  d.  230. 

B.ABYLON.  name  of  a  village  and  township  of 
Suffolk  county.  New  York.  The  village,  whien  is 
situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  is  the 
southeastern  terminus  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Long  Island,  and  is  connected  by  ferry  with  Fire 
Island.  It  has  a  healthful  climate  and  is  a  pleasant 
summer  resort. 

BABYLONIA  AND  A8SYRTA.  See  Britannica, 
Vol,  III.  pp.  183-94.  See  also  under  iNscKiPTioNa,  Vol. 
XIII.  114;  Numismatics,  Vol.  XVII,  650;  Potterv. 
Vol.XIX.604,  The  exploration  of  historic  sites,  of 
which  Layardwaa  the  pioneer,  is  still  being  prose- 
cuted with  undiminished  ardor  in  the  same  part  of 
the  world.  The  recent  progress  of  Assyriology  tabu- 
lates the  results  of  discoveries  and  excavations, 
and  records  purchases  of  antiquities  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  have  formed  the  staple  of  many  auction 
sales.  One  of  these  sales  was  of  a  collection  of  clay 
tablets  found  in  the  ruins  of  Sippara,  most  of  which 
daied  from  the  early  period  of  the  first  Babylonian 
empire.  Consisting  largely  of  business  contracts, 
they  attest  the  business  activity  of  the  rising  em- 


pire.   A  marriage  contract  was  of  special  siguifl- 

lawBUit  of  the  thir- 
t«en'th  year  of  Nabouidus.  Many  of  these  tablets 
were'  astronomical.  Among  other  results  of  the 
most  recent  activity  in  this  direction  is  the  issue, 
by  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  of  a  classified  cata- 
logue of  oriental  antiquities  contained  in  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  sections.  The  same  institu- 
tion has  also  in  progress  (1891)  a  series  of  com- 
munications on  the  oriental  collection  of  the 
museum,  in  one  of  which  Dr,  Hugo.  Winckler  de- 
scribes a  treasure  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  re- 
cently found  in  Egypt;  and  in  another  of  which 
he  attempts  the  solution  of  the  embarrassing  prob- 
lem concerning  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
ancient  Mesopotamian  kingdoms.  From  a  careful 
consideration  of  Babyloiuan-Assyrian  chronolo^, 
he  concludes  that  the  names  of  the  Babylonian 
dynasties,  and  their  duration,  as  furnished  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  are  not  to  be  identified, 
in  spite  of  their  assumed  identification  by  several 
Asayriologists.  with  those  given  by  Berosus.  Dr. 
Winckler  challenges  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
Chaldeans  are  the  same  as  the  Babylonians,  and 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  confusion  of  the  two 
terms  in  the  later  classical  writers,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  modern  thought  and  literary  usage. 

BACA,  Luis  (1826-1855),  composer  of  music,  born 
in  Mexico,  in  1826,  He  studied  in  Paris  and  com- 
posed two  operas,  which  Ijecame  popular,  Ketum- 
ing  to  Mexico,  he  died  there  in  1855. 

BACCHANALIA,  the  feasts  observed  among  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  With 
these  feasts  theatrical  representations  originated 
in  Greece.  In  Rome  so  much  wickedness  waa 
practiced  at  the  bacchanalia  that  the  feasts  were 
suppressed  by  the  senate. 

BACCHANTES,  the  Latin  name  for  tboee  who  as- 
sisted in  the  bacchanalian  revels. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the 
priestesses  of  Bacchus,  wlio  are 
represented  as  carrying  a  thy-  i 
osuB :  a  spear  twined  with  ivy  and  ' 
vine  branches,  or  with  its  head 
thrust  into  8  pine  cone.  I 

BACCIOCHI,  Maria  Bona-' 


Trieste,   Aug.    7.    1820,    In    1805 1 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  whom  she 

was  the  eldest  sister,  made  her  

Princess  of  Massa,  Lucca,  Carrara  ^^OBoxfrm. 
and  Piombino.  and  in  1809  she  received  the  title  of 
Grand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  She  was  exiled  with 
her  brother.  Her  husband  survived  her  twenty- 
one  years  and  hereon  thirteen  years.  The  Countess 
Camerata.  her  only  daughter,  died  in  186!>. 

BACHARACH,  a  smaU  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  situated  in  a  vine- 
growing  country.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  rock  in  Che  Rhine,  called BaccAi  ara  (altar of 
Bacchus),  whose  exposurein  very  dry  weather  is  re- 
garded as  prophetic  ot  agood  vintage.  It  was  here 
that  Biucher  (Jan.  1,  1814)  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
pursuit  of  Napoleon's  army. 

BACHE,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1769-1798),  son  of 
Richard  Bache  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
While  a  boy  he  went  to  Paridwith  his  grandfather 
and  learned  printing  and  type-founding  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  brothers  Didot.  Returning  to 
America  he  published  the  "General  Advertiser," 
which  was  one  of  the  most  influential  journala  of 
the  time,  and  was  opposed  to  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Washmgton  and  Adama 
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BACHE,  Franklin,  eon  ot  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  born  in  Philadelpliia  in  1762,  died  there  in 
1864.  He  received  his  medical  diploma  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1H14,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Biirffeon  in  the  army.  In  1816  he  began  the 
practice  of  Hie  professhm  in  his  native  city,  where 
he  occupied  many  important  positions.  He  wae 
president  of  the  American  PJiitosophical  BocietT  in 
1854  and  1S65,  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum 
corporation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the 
author,  compiler,  and  editor  of  a  number  of  stand- 
ard works  on  chemistry  and  cognate  subjects,  and 
a  large  contributor  to  scientific  loornals. 

BAUIIE,  Hartiias,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1797, 
died  there  in  1872,  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
engineer,  graduate  of  West  Point  ISl.S,  was  em- 

Sloyed  under  the  direction  of  the  war  department 
ir  forty-seven  years.  In  Ifiil  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  In  1865  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  for  meritorious  service — the  highest  grade 
in  the  engineer  corps.  The  construction  of  the 
Delaware  oreakwater  and  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  iron-screw  piles  for  the  foundation  of  light- 
houses on  reefs  and  shoals  were  among  hisconspicu- 
OUB  works.  He  was  a  member  of  the  light-house 
■  board  from  1862  to  1870. 

BACHE,  RicfiAHD,  followed  his  brother  Theo- 
phylact  to  the  colonies,  and  in  1770  became  his 
agent  in  Philadelphia  and  accumulated  a  fortune. 
In  17ti7  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whom  he  succeeded  as  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  17T(>.  He  was  born  in  tjettle,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land in  17;i7,  and  died  in  1811  in  Pennsylvania. 

BACHE.  Sarah,  only  daughter  ot  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  wife  of  Richard  Bache,  born  in  1744, 
died  in  I80S.  During  the  war  for  Independence  slie 
was  uutiring  in  her  efforts  Co  mitigate  the  hardships 
of  the  soldiers,  for  whom  she  collected  large  sums 
of  money  and  hospital  stores.    She  had  eight  chil- 

BACHE.  Tbbophylact  (1734-1807),  merchant, 
came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1761  to  New 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and  becom- 
ing the  owner  of  vessels  engaged  in  privateering. 
He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  events 
leading  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  on  account 
of  his  neutralityincurred  the  suspicions  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safetv  when  hostilities  began.  Remain- 
ing in  New  York  during  the  British  occupation, he 
was  able  to  render  assistance  to  loyal  officers  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

BACHELOE'8  BUTTONS,  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  Ranunciihin,  and  also  to  some  other 
flowers  which  are  shaped  like  buttons,  as  the  corn 
flower  iCfntanrea  cyaiiiti). 

BACHMAN,  Jons,  a  distinguished  American 
naturalist,  born  in  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  in 
1700,  died  in  1874.  He  was  pastor  ot  a  Lutheran 
«ongregation  in  Charleston  from  1816  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  is  best  known  for  his  valuable  contri- 
bution to  natural  liistory,  and  as  the  associate  of 
Audubon  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  work  of 
the  latter  on  ornithology. 

BACHMUT,  or  Bakhmoot.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
province  of  Ekaterinoslav ;  is  a  market  for  trade  in 
tallow,  meat,  grain,  horses  and  cattle ;  there  are 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity ;  here  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  Tartar  wall. 

BACILLUS  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to 
Bacteria,  although  it  properly  belongs  to  a  separate 
genus  <A  Schixomycetet. 

BACK,  in  maritime  language,  has  many  techni- 
cal applications.  To  hack  an  anchor  is  to  support 
the  large  anchor  by  a  smaller  one  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  loosening  and  coming  home  in  bad 
ground.    To  hack  and  lUl  is  a  mode  of  tacking  when 


the  tide  Is  with  a  vessel,  hut  the  wind  against  her. 
To  back  (hf  saila  ii  iKi  Xa  arrange  them  as  to  make 
the  ship  move  astern  or  backwards.  To  hack  the 
maintojt-S'iil,  and  analogous  operations  to  other 
sails,  is  so  to  arrange  a  sail  that  the  speed  of  the 
ship's  progress  may  be  checked. 

HACK,  Sir  George,  F.  R,  S..  D.  C.  L.,  n  British 
navigator  who  attained  the  rank  of  admiral,  born 
in  Stockport,  Nov.  6,  17fl6,  died  June  23.  1878.  In 
1819  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  when  he 
made  his  arctic  voyage,  and  he  was  sent  out  in  18.'i3 
to  search  for  Captain  Ross.  He  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  arctic  voyages.  See  Brltannica,  VoLX, 
p.  liB ;  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  311),  320. 

B.ICKER,  Van,  Adrian,  a  Dutch  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  who  lived  between  1643  and  1686. 

BACKUS,  Isaac,  an  American  clergyman  and 
writer  of  religions  history,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
in  1724,  died  in  1806,  His  literary  reputation  rests 
principally  upon  his  //['sforr/ (i/ Afuj  England,  vilh 
Spediil  Reference  to  the  Baptiitg. 

BACON',  from  a  root  of  the  Teutonic  languages, 
which  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Latin  •trro,  a  cow, 
and  to  have  s'^ni&ed  an  animal  iu  general,  is  the 
cured  sides  of  a  pig. 

BACON,  Leonahda  distinguished  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Detroit  in  1802,  died  in  New  Haven 


of  didactic  theology  and  lecturer  on  cburcli  polity 
and  history  in  Yale  College.  He  was  an  able 
lecturer  and  a  voluminous  writer.  He  assisted  in 
founding  the  "Independent"  and  the  "New  Eng- 
lander,  and  wrote  numerous  works  oh  Christian- 
ity and  kindred  topics.  He  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  a  staunch  Lnionist 
throughout  the  war. 

BACON,  Leonard  Woolsby,  son  ot  the  preceding, 
born  in  1830.  He  has  been  pastor  of  churches  in 
many  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  irnited  States,  and 
is  a  prolific  writer  for  the  periodical  press  and  ot 
books  and  musical  compositions. 

BACON,  Nathaniel,  born  in  Ixindon  about 
1630,  died  in  1677.  He  left  England  and  settled  in 
Virginia,  becoming  in  1672  a  member  of  the  council. 
The  people  chose  him  to  lead  a  force  against  the 
Indians.  Governor  Berkeley  was  indignant  at  this 
evidence  of  his  popularity,  and  on  bis  return  from 
a  successful  warfare  against  the  Indians  declared 
Bacon  a  traitor.  He  was  captured,  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. Governor  Berkeley  was  obliged  to  promise 
him  a  commission,  but  delayed  to  give  it,  and  Bacon 
at  the  head  ot  a  force  compelled  nim  to  fuifill  his 

Sromise.  He  marched  against  the  Indians,  and 
uring  his  absence  was  proclaimed  a  rebel.  Bacon 
returned  and  drove  the  governor  from  Williams- 
burg. After  this  he  burned  Jamestown,  and  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley  was  obliged  to  flee  to  a  ship.  The 
Bacon  rebellion  ended  with  the  death  of  Bacon  and 


iry  to  the  Indians,  and  the    sister   of  Dr. 

Leonard  Bacon,  the  eminent  Congregational  divine, 
born  at  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  Feb.  2, 1811, died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Sept.  2,  1859.  For  some  time  she  was  a 
teacher  and  lived  near  Boston,  where  she  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures.  She  wrote  Tales  of  the  ruritnni; 
The  Bride  of  Fort  Edward  (a  drama);  and  Philoeo- 
phy  of  the  Play»  of  Shakrsjieare  Vnfulded.  The  latter 
raised  much  criticism,  as  in  this  work  she  sought 
to  prove  that  the  Shakes perean  plays  were 
the  joint  work  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  other 
writers, 

BACS,  or  Batsch,  a  village  and  county  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  on  the  Danube.  The  chief  city  of  the 
county  of  Baca  is  Zombor. 
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BACTERIUM,  a  microscopic  organiBm  belong- 
ing to  the  class  ^f?ar,UBuall;  in  the  form  of  a  jointed 
roa-llke  filament,  and  found  in  putrefjingitifusiona 
or  tissues.  The  plural,  bacteria,  is  an  other  word 
for  bacilli.  Early  in  the  use  of  the  microBcope  the 
general  name  applied  to  all  minute  or  microbic 
organisma  was  ammalcuh;  later  they  were  called 
infusoria,  and  still  later  microbes,  or  microbic 
organisma.  For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  bacteria  and  their  classification  and 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  various  species 
revealed  by  the  microscope,  see  the  article  Sciiv- 
EOMYCKTBS,  Britanoica,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  398-407 ;  also 
under  SfaoEHV,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  679-80;  also  un- 
der Murrain,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  69  (liacllltit  niilhoich); 
also  under  Biolouy,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  680-^i»B;  also 
under  PiTHoLoov,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  401—107 ;  also  un- 
der Fungus  (Order  VI),  Vol.  IX,  p.  »3«;  also 
under  Febmest.itios  (Class  B),  Vol.  IX,  p,  97 ;  also 
under  Diphtherli,  Vol.  VII,  p.  249. 

It  is  only  needful,  in  these  Revisions  and  Addi- 
tions, that  the  chief  facts  concerning  bacteria  be 
restated  and  resummarized  in  Che  light  of  the  more 
recent  experiments.    Professor  Ray  I.ankester,  of 

'■    ■'  • .f'^r 


bacteria  in  general  and  of  the  liacciUni  hilifr- 
euiotit  in  particular,  states  that  the  baccilliis  (a 
little  rod),  like  the  similar  name  bacterium. is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  rod-shaped  Corms  of  a  group 
of  minute  plants  which  botanists  know  by  the  title, 
" Schizomycetea,"  translated  bj  (iermiii  natu- 
ralists as  Spaltpiize  (splitting  molds).  The  word 
Khuomijeeteg  refers  to  the  mode  of  multiplication 
of  these  little  rods.  They  attain  a  certain  length 
and  then  divide  across  into  two.  Each  half  srows 
to  thu  size  of  the  parent  and  then  similarly  divides, 
and  so  on  as  long  as  food  and  other  conditions  of 
their  life  are  present.  One  species  (that  common 
in  old  hay)  has  been  observed  to  divide  in  this  «ay 
every  half-hour — a  rate  which  gives  in  twenti  f  mr 
hours  more  than  three  hundred  billions  (300,000  000 
000)  of  individual  rods  as  theofTspring  of  one  parent 
rod.  They  are  extremely  minute,  varying  from  the 
]-20,OOOth  of  an  Inch  to  the  1-I.OOOth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  small 
ness  by  examining  the  drawings  of  different  shapes 
assumed  by  these  little  plants  given  in  Fig  1  and 
reflecting  that  if  a  drawing  of  a  well  grown 
man  were  made  to  the  same  scale  of  magnification 
the, drawing  would  have  to  l)e  a  mile  and  a  half 
long.  Rods  are  by  no  means  the  onlj  shapes  un 
der  which  the  Seliizirmyrfleii.  or,  as  it  is  convenient 
to  term  them,  the  "bacteria,"  present  themsehes 
They  often  spilt  un  so  taras  to  become  tiny  spheres 
when  they  are  called  "micriK-riccus"  (a).  The  com 
monest  form  is  biscuit-shaped  (c),  and  very  often 
the  rods,  instead  of  breaking  as  tliey  grow  elon 
sate  so  as  to  become  long  filaments  called  the 
leptothrix  form,"  consisting  of  several  segments 
adhering  to  one  another  (f).  The  filament  as  it 
grows  may  take  a  spiral  twist,  when  it  is  called 
spirillum"  (h);  and  sliould  it  then  break  into  seg 
mcnts,  as  it  often  doe^.  each  segment  is  called  a 
"comma"  or  "comma  bacillus"  (1).  A  less  twisted 
form  than  the  spirillum  is  the  "vibrio"  (g).  French 
writers  have  applied  the  word  "vibrion"  to  the 
■whole  group  of  Scliizomi/ci'tff,  just  as  we  use  the 
word  bacteria  in  a  wide  sense;  and  Pasteur  also 
uses  the  word  "  microbe"  (inicrobiont — ^'minute  liv 
ing  thing")  for  bacteria  and  other  kinds  of  estn  mely 
minute  organisms.  All  the  forms  which  are  drawn 
in  Fig.  1  may  be  assumed  according  to  the  condi 
tions  of  growth  by  one  and  tiie  same  race  or  species 
of  bacteria,  but  some  seem  to  be  more  limiteil  than 
Others  as  to  changing  their furui  of  growth.  A  good 


many  are  known  only  as  micrococci ;  some  are 
known  which  grow  for  a  time  as  bacilli,  or  rods 
(e,  k),  and  then  many  break  up  and  continue  to 


oomiuabHCillua;  (kl  tiBClllus  Iwlih  vlbnttle  flJafL _. .  ... 

dian  oDdordoiitilu  roue  Mhla  tx  llie  form  of  the  bHCIorlnm  ot 
fowl-cholera);  in)  ihi^  iitlifrck- bu-lllug.shoiriiitr  Ihe  montll- 
form  shaiic  of  the  proit>)>liisin  hh  tvtu  when  sUlncd  wlili  nnf- 
linedj'e:  <o)  a  bit  of  tliv  leiitoilirix  lormof  theaiiUiru  bac- 
terium HhowlQK  the  formation  n(  si-orcH  In  Beimrate  chnin- 
berg  (plarhttinof  microfoeci.callcii^lri'iiloeocrus;  (q)  teene- 
InU  Rronth  of  n  bl»clli^HhH1ll■(l  bwitrfai  (r)  neturorli-Mke 
frroulh  of  bBellll:  (h)  branchlnii frrowlh  of  fllaineDts  (clado- 
ll  rlx  form);  {I)  chain  of  smalt  att<l  UriFe mlrrocor<-l  (iioalnc- 
form)  (u)  Iwo  nilorocorcl  Imbedded  in  jolly:  {H')tiflplrli- 
timi  1th  lellv  envelope  (leuconoHCool:  (x)  Jelly  with  Imbed- 
ded blKciilt-ntiajied  bHCtcrIa;  (i)  nnd  (f )  Hre  less  matralfled 
tl  in  thu  ollior  RgaTee,  wblcb  are  l.liOO  times  longer  than  tbe 
ual  iral  objecta. 

Bvctehia:  "Sw.tBMisG"  ANB  AT  Rest.  The  bac- 
teria  like  all  living  things,  consist  essentially  of 

protoplasm."  which  is  covered  with  a  delicate 
but  firm  wall,  which  protects  it.  Sometimes  the 
case  or  wall  swells  up  and  forms  a  jelly  ( Fig.  u,  w ). 
m  which  protoplasm  is  imbedded  like  a  dot,  and 
often  millions  of  bacteria  are  found  adhering  to 
by  means  of  Ihjs  jelly_(x).^  Often,  but  by 
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minute  bodies  dashinK  along  to  and  fro,  driven  by 
their  ^librating  threada  or  flagella.  Some  wilJ  be 
thus  "  swarming "  while  others  are  at  rest.  This 
motile  phase  aeems  to  be  aesumed  under  certain 
conditiona  b;  most  kinda  of  bacteria. 

How  BactbbiaDiffeh  from  Plants,  The  neareat 
allies  of  the  bacteria  among  larger  pianta  are  the 
blue-green  growtha  which  one  may  see  on  the  mud 
of  Bome  ponds  and  alreams.  Such  blue-green 
growths  are  readily  aeen  with  a  hand-elasa  to  be 
made  up  of  countless  fiUments  feltea  together. 
They  are  Icnown  under  the  name  of  oscillatoria. 
They  differ  from  the  bacteria  only  in  being  larger 
and  in  being  green.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bacteria  are  not  green  like  ordinary  pianta  that 
they  have  such  immense  interest  and  importance. 
The  green  color  o£  plants  in  general  is  aue  to  a 
peculiar  chemical  body  (chlorophyll),  in  virtue  of 
which,  in  the  presence  of  aunlight,  the  green  plants 
are  able  to  tate  the  carbon  necessary  for  their  food 
from  carbonic  acid  gas.  Animals  and  colorless 
pianta  like  the  bacteria  cannot  do  this.  The  gas  in 
a  glaas  of  soda-water  will  not  satisfy  a  hungry 
man,  but  a  green  plant  will  get  along  very  well 
with  this  and  some  smelling-saltB ;  it  will  flourish, 
grow,  and  reproduce  itaelt  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. The  bacteria,  on  the  contrary,  are  like 
animals  in  their  requirements  as  to  food.  They 
must  have  food  consisting  of  the  products  or  actual 
substance  of  othec  plants  or  of  animals.  Like  ani- 
mals, they  have  to  act  chemically  upon  this  food 
bv  digestive  juices.  Being  bo  small,  they  do  noL 
like  animals,  Cake  their  food  into  their  iiiaide  and 
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act  upon  it  in  a  Btomncli,  but  they  adopt  an  ec{ually 
efficacious  method  and  get  into  their  food,  acting 
upon  it  and  digesting  it  and  absorbingthe  products 
of  digestion  as  they  lie  in  their  billions  wallowing, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sea  of  nutriment.  Just  as  the  living 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  the  stomach  of  a  man 
secretes  ferments  and  acids  which  chemically  break 
up  and  change  the  lumps  of  food  he  has  swallowed 
and  extract  from  them  some  nourishing  matter, 

firoducEng  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  waste, 
oul-amelling  and  various,  in  chemical  composition, 
BO  do  the  little  bacteria  act  upon  the  dead  bodies 
and  fragments  of  plants  and  animals  throughout 
Nature,  creeping  into  them,  swarming  round  them, 
multiplying  m  numbers  which  cannot  l>e  expreased 
even  by  the  word  millions,  but  require  the  highest 


invention    of  arithmetical    nomenclature— uonil- 

"  Bacteria  Broth."    As 
a    consequence    of    their        ' 
enormous     fecundity     it   _</' 
will  be  readily  understood  /// , 
that  they  are  ubiquitous. '//I 
Every  aurface  teems  with      J 
them ;  all  natural  waters 
are    infested    by    them; 
even  the  skin  of  the  most 
washed  oE  mankind,  even      * 
the  moisture  of  Clie  sweet- 
est mouth,  harbors  them 
by  the  million !  One  thing, 
however,      they      cannot  i 
stand,  and  that  is  boiling, 
Boil  them,  or  the  stuff  in  which  they  are  flourish- 
ing, and  they  cease  to  live;  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  "Bacteriologist,"  the  liquid  or  solid  substance 
BO  treated  is  "  sterilized." 

By  means  of  sterilized  nutriment  we  can  test  any 
object  tor  the  presence  of  bacteria.  We  prepare  a 
broth  suitable  for  their  nourishment  and  sterilize 
it.  If  kept  hermetically  sealed  (as  are  preserved 
vegetables   and    tinned    meats)   no    bacteria    will 


drop  of  purest  spring  water,  and  it  will  after  a  few 
hours  swarm  witli  bacteria  and  putrefy. 

A  Vision  fiv  a  WoitLU  withoi't  Bacteria.  Thia 
was  the  discovery  of  Theodore  Schwann,  also  cele- 
brated for  his  cell  theory.  He  showed  fifty  years 
ago  that  what  we  call  putrefaction"  is  not  the 
result  of  death  but  of  life.  The  unpleasant  smell 
and  the  disintegration  of  dead  bodies,  whether  of 

Slants  or  animals,  is  entirely  due  to  the  bacteria — 
.  is  the  accompaniment  of  their  digestion.  1(  you 
destroy  all  the  bacteria  present  by  me^na  of  lull- 
ing heat,  and  then  prevent  the  access  of  new  bac- 
teria (which  are  blown  about  in  the  dust  of  the  air), 
dead  bodiea  never  putrefy.  Supposing  that  by  the 
fiat  of  an  Omnipotent  Being  alf  bacteria  could  be 
annihilated,  the  earth's  surface  would  soon  be 
covered  with  dead  bodies  remaining  unchanged 
year  after  year,  century  after  ^ntury.  The  seaa 
and  lakes  would  be  choked  with  them,  and  we 
should  have  to  use  them  for  paving  our  roadways 
and  building  our  housea.  But,  worse  than  that,  all 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  which  we  living  beings  use 
in  turn  in  our  successive  occupancy  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  generation  to  generation  would  soon 
be  tied  up.  There  would  be  no  food  for  the  green 
plants  ;  herbiferous  creatures  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  contemplation  of  these  imaginable  horrors 
gives  us  some  notion  of  the  part  played  by  bac- 
teria in  the  order  of  Nature. 

Varieties  ok  the  Invisible  World  or  Bacteria. 
All  bacteria  are  not  alike  in  their  requirementa 
as  to  food  and  in  the  substances — variously  smell- 
ing, variously  colored,  poisonous  or  harmless,  liquid 
or  gaseous — to  which  they  give  rise ;  just  as  some 
animals  are  herbivorous,  some  carnivorous — ae 
some  produce  musk,  some  ambereris,  others  venom, 
others  wax  and  so  on— so  do  we  nnd  variety  in  thii 
invisible  world,  rendered  visible  only  by  the  modem 
microscope.  There  are  kinds — species,  as  the  nat- 
uralist says — of  bacteria  as  distinct  from  one  an- 
other as  the  cow  and  the  skunk.  The  commonesC 
species  are  those  which  live  on  ordinary  vegetable 
and  animal  refuse.  They  make  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
agreeable smell,  hut  there  is  not  much  harm  In 
them,  and,  like  the  manufacturing  chemists,  who, 
next  to  bacteria,  are  of  all  beings  the  most  offensive 
to  the  olfactory  sense,  they  perform  valuable  s' 
vice  by  manufacturing  soluble  ammonia  and  nitr 
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(the  food  of  green  plants)  from  the  viecid  and  solid 
carcassfts  which  once  were  living. 

Koch'b  Discovery  of  Tubercul4r  Bacilli;  Tu- 
BBKcui.osia  AND  ITS  Reubdy.  With  regard  to  this 
discovery.  Dr.  Koch  gave  the  following  account  in 
an  interview  with  a  medical  correepondent  of  the 
New  Yort  Sun,  in  December,  1890: 

Idiacovered  the  tubercular  bacillus  eight  jeara 
^  ago.  It  was  at  first  warmly  disputed,  but  it  is  now 
generally  admitted.  I  have  ever  since  then  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  deadly  parasite,  and 
have  beeo  endeavoring  to  obtaia  an  inoculating 
fluid  which  would  kill  rhe  bacilli  and  bring  about  a 
BuBiciently  strong  and  healthy  local  reaction  to  ex- 

Sel  them  from  the  body  without  at  the  same  time 
estroying  healthy  organisms.  Of  course,  this  lat- 
ter has  been  the  difflculty.  There  is  very  little  use 
of  my  saying  just  now  what  the  inoculating  fluid  is, 
or  how  I  obtained  it.  It  has  cost  me  years  of  my 
life,  aod  I  propose  to  retain  the  secret  for  a  few 
weeks  longer  from  publicity,  tiiough  it  is  already 
known  to  my  assistants  and  to  many  of  my  profes- 
sional friends.  Now  we  will  sum  up  the  results  of 
the  treatment  so  far. In  the  cases  in  which  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  patient  was  good.  Lupus  has 
yielded  easily  to  the  inoculating  treatment,  even 
when  the  cases  had  been  of  many  years'  standing. 
The  bacilli  have  been  destroyed  completely  after  a 
number  of  injectiona.  of  course,  varying  with  each 
case,  and  the  web  of  lupus  has  in  sonie  cases  been 
sloughed  off,  but  in  the  majority  it  has  been  easily 
removed  surgically.  The  narbe  or  star  which  marks 
the  spot  where  it  existed  is  not  so  large  or  the  dis- 
figurement anything  like  so  great  as  is  the  case 
with  the  sharp  spoon  treatment  in  which  the  tissue 
is  scooped  out.  Consequently  the  danger  of  lessen- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  affected  limb  is  much  less, 
and  I  think  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  is  also  les- 
sened. Now,  as  to  the  effect  upon  living  tuberculo- 
sis.  Though  the  disclosure  is  premature,  I  will  tell 
just  how  we  stand.  I  have  twenty  patients  with 
whom  I  personally  follow  the  treatment  minutely, 
and  they  represent  (and  I  have,  of  course,  chosen 
them  on  this  account)  the  graduated  stages  of  the 
disease.  In  fifteen  of  these  patients  tne  bacilli 
have  completely  disappeared  from  the  sputa.  They 
have  gained  much  in  weight,  in  general  appearance, 
and  in  spirits,  which  last  is  a  not  to  be  neglected 
symptom.  In  the  remaining  five  cases  I  regret  to 
say  there  is  not  the  sliehtest  indication  that  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  disease  has  been  stopped. 
These  are  cases  in  which  I  found  already  large  cavi- 
ties in  the  lunes.  In  these,  the  cough,  the  rattle  in 
the  throat,  and  the  almost  undiminished  number  of 
bacilli  in  the  sputa  continues.  All  of  these  symp- 
toms, I  repeat,  have  disappeared  in  the  other  cases. 
Of  course,  nothing  can  be  considered  final  yet,  tiie 
first  injection  to  a  human  being  having  only  been 
made  seventy  days  ago.  I  hope  for  good  results  In 
all  cases  in  which  the  vital  organs  are  intact.* 

Professor  Koch,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Deutsche 
Medinische  Wochenachritt,"  describes  the  lymph  as 
consisting  of  a  brownish  transparent  liquid  It  is  so 
preparedas  to  be  proof  against  deterioration.  When, 
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however,  it  is  diluted  with  water  to  the  neceasarr 
degree  for  use,  the  matter  is  liable  to  decay  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  attenuations  should 
be  perfectly  sterilized  by  heat  and  preserved  in 
wadding  covering,  or  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
phenol  50  percent,  strong.  When  taken  into  the 
stomach  the  curative  matter  proves  to  have  no  ef- 
fect. It  must  be  applied  subcutaneously  by  nieana 
of  a  valveless  fringe.  The  kind  of  a  syringe  rec- 
ommended by  Professor  Koch  is  one  furnished  with 
a  small  hollow  rubber  ball,  to,  thousands  of  cases, 
he  says,  where  it  has  been  used  for  subcutaneous 
injections,  not  a  single  abscess  resulted.  When  the 
curative  matter  is  applied  to  a  patient  the  usual 
course  is  to  inject  under  the  skin  of  the  back,  be- 
tween the  shoulder  blade  and  in  the  proximity  of 
the  loins.  His  experiments  show  that  human 
beings  are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  effect  of 
the  new  substance  than  are  guinea  pigs,  which  have 
been  ian^ely  used  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions. Two  cubic  centimeters  of  the  fluid  applied 
to  a  guinea  pig  produced  little,  if  any,  apparent  ef- 
fect.   Twenty-five  hundredths  of  a  cubic  a     " 


Koch  experimented  with  the  fluid  upon  hie  o..^ 
boily,  and  describes  the  effect.  He  injected  twenty- 
five  hundredths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  fluid 
under  the  skin  of  his  upper  arm.  Three  or  four 
hours  after  the  injection  was  made  he  experienced  a 
contraction  of  the  limbs  and  a  marked  feeling  of 
lassitude.  At  the  same  time  be  felt  a  desire  to 
cough,  together  with  difficulty  of  breathine.  These 
symptoms  increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  fifth  hour 
he  experienced  an  unusually  violent  rieor.  The 
shivering  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  was  ac- 
companied with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  tem- 
perature of  his  body  rose  to  39.6  centigrade.  Attar 
a  period  of  twelve  hours  the  symptoms  began  to 
abate,  the  temperature  of  the  body  declined,  and 
on  the  following  day  resumed  its  normal  degree. 
The  heaviness  of  the  limbs  and  the  feeling  of  lassi- 
tude, however,  continued  for  some  da^s,  during 
which  time  the  point  on  bis  arm  at  which  the  in- 
"'""'■  made  continued  to  be  painful  and  re- 


the  fluid  in  a  healthy  human  body  isone  hundredth 
of  a  Cubic  centimeter.  When  this  amount  is  ap- 
plied to  a  healthy  human  subject,  it  produces  little 
or  no  reaction.  The  same  result  follows  when 
fluid  of  this  strength  is  applied  to  diseased 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  other  than 
tuberculous  affections;  but  In  persons  affected 
with  tuberculosis  the  same  quantity  produces 
a  strong,  general  and  local  reaction.  The  gen- 
eral reaction  consists  of  an  attack  of  fever,  which 
usually  begins  with  shivering,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  rises  to  over  39,  and  in  some  instances 
even  to  41  centlgrades.  At  the  same  time  pains  in 
the  limbs  are  noticeable.  The  patient  coughs,  ex- 
periences much  irritation  and  great  exhaustion. 
Some  patients  also  suffer  nausea  and  vomiting.  Id 
some  cases  there  is  noticed  a  slight  icteric  (jaundice- 
like) coloring,  or  exanthema,  resembling  measles, 
on  the  chest  or  neck.  The  symptoms  just  described 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  four  or  five  hours 
after  the  injection  of  the  curative  substance.  They 
last  from  1:^  to  15  hours.  The  patient  is  not  much 
affectfd  by  the  attack  induced  by  the  fluid,  and 
after  it  is  over  feels  comparatively  well ;  eien  bet- 
ter, in  fact,  than  before  the  injection.  The  reac- 
tion produced  in  the  internal  organs,  especially  the 
lungs,  when  the  curative  substance  is  injected,  is 
not,  of  course,  open  to  observation,  apart  from  the 
increased    expectoration    and   cough.     Ihxifessor 
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Koch  expreaaea  the  belief  that  his  remedj  will  cer- 
tainly prove  acnreforincipientphthisis.  Whether, 
however,  the  cure  will  be  final  and  definite  has  not, 
he  eays,  been  clearlv  proved.  Further  experiments 
and  continued  aee  of  tne  remedy  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  this  question. 

The  curative  properties  of  the  new  remedy,  Profes- 
sor Koch  declares,  are  of  still  greater  importance  Tor 
dlaKnoais.  What  the  fluid  kills  is  not  the  tubercular 
bacillus,  but  the  tubercular  tissue.  This  fact  indi- 
cates the  well-defined  limits  which  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  will  be  able  to  reach.  In  other  wordj,  it 
can  only  influence  living  tuberculous  tissue.  It  has 
no  effect  whatever  on  dead  tissue,  such  as  decayed 
caseous  matter,  necrotic  bones  and  the  like.  Slore 
than  thia,  it  produces  no  eflTect  upon  the  tissues 
which  have  been  already  killed  by  the  application 
of  the  remedy.  It  is  (|uite  possible  that  such  dead 
tissue  may  still  coritaui  living  tubercular  bacilli. 
Thpse  may  then  beeither  expelled  with  the  necrotic 
tissue,  or  it  may  be  that  under  special  circumstances 
they  may  again  invade  adjacent  living  tissues.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  tuberculous  tissue  that  is 
etill  living  must  first  be  made  to  decay.  When  this 
has  been  accomplish^  every  effort  must  he  made 
to  remove  the  dead  matter  by  surgery.  In  cases 
where  this  is  impossible  and  secretion  can  only 
slowly  proceed  by  the  self-help  of  the  organism 
threatened,  the  living  tissue  must  at  the  same 
time  be  protected  by  continual  applications  of  the 
remedy  so  as  to  guard  against  the  re-immigration 
of  the  parasites.  Patients  with  pronounced  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  have  proved  far  more  susce^ 
tible  to  the  remedy  than  those  suffering  with  surgi- 
cal tubercular  affections.  As  a  general  rule  the 
coughing  and  expectorations  are  increased  some- 
what after  the  first  injections.  Then  they  become 
gradually  less,  and,  in  the  most  favorable  oases, 
will  ultimately  wholly  disappear.  In  the  cases  ex- 
perimented upon  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Koch,  the  expectorations  gradually  lost  their 
purulent  property  and  assumed  a  mucous  char- 
acter. The  number  of  bacilli  expelled  usually 
decreases  only  when  the  expectorations  begin  to 
assume  a  mucous  appearance.  The  bacilli  then 
disappear  entirety  lor  a  time,  but  on  occasions 
again  appear  until  expectoration  totally  ceases. 
At  the  same  time  the  night  sweats  cease,  the 
patients  begin  to  look  better  and  to  increase  in 
weight.  Patients  who  have  been  treated  in  the 
earlV  stages  of  phthisis  bave  all  been  freed  from 
moroid  symptoms  within  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
when  they  may  Im  regarded  as  healed.  Con- 
sumptives with  large  cavities  in  their  lungs  will 
probably  only  experience  benefit  from  the  new 
remedy  in  exceptional  cases,  though  most  cases 
ahow  temporary  improvement.  Professor  Koch  dep- 
recates the  mechanical  and  indiscriminate  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy.  He  holds  that  it  would  lie 
preferable  that  the  treatment  should  be  applied  in 
suitable  institutions,  where  careful  observation 
would  be  possible.  In  all  cases  he  emphasizes  the 
necesaitv  of  early  treatment.  Only  in  incipient 
stages  of  disease,  he  declares,  can  the  remedy  fully 
develop  its  efficacy. 

The  Lymph  RiuiDr.  On  Jsn.  16,  1891.  Dr.  Kooh.  Jn  s 
ieuiith*  WTllten  Btalenienl.  ciptalDed  lo  the  nuljlJc  tbe 
mothoda  by  whleh  he  rtlscovered  the  Ivmpb  uaad  by  him  ai  b 
remedy  for  tuherculonJa.    After  descrihini;  hta  Duineroiiii  ei- 

KHmenta  eitendlnK  Ibrouirh  yeareof  InveHtlBitloii  rewuitlnii 
finding  tbe  eumtlve  nu^tHncc  needed.  Jie  a.ld<-rl :    "Tbe 

Blycerlne  eitmct,  derived  (rom  tbo  iiHre  cultlvBtlou  at 
Inbercle  bai-LHl.  iDto  the  simple  eitract  Ihere  DHturallv 
pBSBoa  Irom  the  tube  mil  ar  bacilli  Ijewldex  the  ertccllvB 


coloring  aabaUDcea,  imd  ot 


T  unknown  eitractlve  mitli 


oved  li 


The  efteciive  Hiilj!<tu.ncc  is  iDsoluble  in  sbaolule  alcohol,  it 
can  be  nreclpHaCed  by  it,  Ihoiieh  not,  indeed.  In  a  uure  con- 
dition liutatlll  combined  wllb  the  other  extractive  matter. 
It  In  likewise  iQaoIuhle  In  alcohol,"  Dr.  Kofh  closes  his 
Btfltcment  with  some  learned  technical  obiierVBtlotiB  ou  the 
HiieclHc  action  ol  Ibe  lympb  when  injected  into  the  human 
Byntcm  aflected  by  luber(!ulo»is.  For  these  Ibe  proteBslonal 
reader  must  be  referred  lo  medical  lournalii.  Id  wblch  they 
may  be  loubd  In  lull. 


BACTRIS    (from 


Greek  word  meaning  a 
"  cane  "),  a  genus  of  slender  paims,  numbering  about 
fort^  species,  found  along  marshy  regiona  m  the 
tropics,  where  it  sometimes  forms  impenetrable 
forests.  The  Maraia  palm  of  this  species  bears  a 
grape-like  truit,  which  is  eatable.  Toboga  canes 
are  made  from  the  stems  of  Baclrit  minor, 

BACULITES.  a  genus  of  the  fossil  family  of  vlin- 
moni'dVa',  differing  from  the  true  ammonite  in  the 
perfectly  straight  form  of  the  shell,  which  tapers  to 
a  point,  and  is  either  round  or  compressed. 

BADAGRY.  a  port  of  Upper  Guinea,  from  which 
the  expedition  of  18:^,  under  Lander  and  Clapper- 
ton,  started  on  an  exploring  tour  through  Central 
Africa.  It  is  under  British  rule,  and  formerly 
traded  extensively  in  slaves. 

BADALOXA,  a  Spanish  seaport  in  the  province 
ot  Barcelona,  near  the  town  of  that  name.  It  car- 
ries on  ship-building  and  glass  manufacture.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  orange  groves 
abound. 

BAD  AXE,  a  small  village  of  Michigan  and  the 
county-aeat  of  Huron  county ;  it  naa  several 
cliurches,  banka,  two  newspapers  and  a   lumber- 

h'\DJ)ERLOCK8,or  llKfivr*.RB{Alana  egcuknta), 
an  edible  sea-weed  of  the  sub-order  Fticncfre,  grow- 
ing on  rocks  in  deep  water,  on  the  shores  of  Britain, 
Iceland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  baa 
a  stem  four  to  eight  inches  long,  pinnated  with  a 
few  short  leaflets,  whicii  contain  the  seeds,  and  R 
membranous  olive-green  frond  two  to  twelve  inchea 
long,  with  a  stout  mid-rih. 

BADEAU,  Adam,  born  in  Sew  York  city,  Dec.  29, 
1831.  He  entered  the  I'nited  States  army  in  1862, 
and  was  aide  to  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sherman. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  was  wounded  in  ^ 
Louisiana.  In  186i  he  became  military  secretary 
to  General  Grant,  in  which  capacity  he  remained 
till  1869.  He  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
London  and  Madrid,  and  accompanied  General 
Grant  not  only  on  his  campaigns,  but  on  his  tour 
round  the  world.  He  has  written  a  romance,  a  col- 
lection of  essays,  and  two  volumes  on  the  life  of 
General  Grant. 

BADEN,  Grand  Duchy  of.  a  state  of  the  German 
Empire.  Area,5,H91s<iuaremiles.  Population  (1885 J, 
1,601,256.  Capital,  Karlsruhe,  with  a  population  in 
1885  ot  61.074.  For  the  early  history  of  Baden,  see 
Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1'24. 

The  present  royal  family  was  gaietted  Jan.  1, 
1891,  as  follows: 

Friedrich  I  (reigning  Grand  Duke),  horn  Sept.  9, 
1826,  second  son  of  Grand-duke  Leopold  I,  and  of 
Princess  Sophie,  ot  Sweden.  Ascended  the  throne 
of  Baden  at  the  death  of  his  father,  April  24, 1852. 
Married  Bept.  20,  1856,  to  Grand-ducheas  Luitr, 
born  Dec,  3, 1838,  the  daughter  of  King  Wilhelm  I, 
of  Prussia.  Offepring: — I.  Frii-drich  ll'i7/if/m,  Ijom 
July  9,  1857;  married  Sept.  20,  I88B,  to  Hilda, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  II.  T'lcioria, 
born  Aug.  7, 1862;  married  Sept.  20,  IKSI,  to  crown 
prince  Gustaf.  of  Sweden. 

Srotken  and  SUt'Tn  of  the  f/ranil~itukf:  I.  Princesa 
Alfraiidnne.  born  Deo.  fl,  1820 ;  married  May  3, 1K42, 
to  Duke  Ernst,  of  Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha.  II.  Prince 
Wilhtlm,  born  Dec.  IK,  IK29;  married  Feb.  n,lSU3 
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to  PrincesB  Marie  Romanovska,  born  Oct.  16, 1841, 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Maximilian,  of  Leuchten- 
berg.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  two  children : — 1. 
Princes  Marie,  born  July  26,  18fi5 ;  married  July  2, 
1S89,  to  Friedricb,  hereditary  prince  of  Anhalt. 
2.  Prince  Ma^miliaii,  born  July  10,  1867.  III. 
Prince  Karl,  born  March  9,  1832 ;  married  May  17, 
1871,  to  Uosalie  von  3ue8t,  elevated  Countess  von 
Rhena.  born  June  10,  1845.  IV.  Princess  Marie, 
born  Nov.  20, 1834 ;  married  Sept.  U,  1858,  to  Prince 
Ernst,  ot  Leiningen.  V.  Princess  Cf cilia,  born 
Bept.  20.  1839;  married  Aug.  28,  1867,  to  Grand- 
duke  Michael,  of  Russia. 

The  constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  house  of  parliament  composed  of 
two  chambers.    The  upper  chaVnber  comprises  the 

Erinces  of  the  reigning  line  who  are  of  age;  the 
eada  of  the  mediatized  families;  eight  members 
elected  by  the  nobility ;  the  Roman  CathcHic  arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg;  the  superintendent  of  the 
Protestant  Church;  two  deputies  ot  Universities; 
and  eight  members  nominated  b^  the  Grand-duke, 
without  regard  to  rank  or  birth.  The  second 
chamber  Is  composed  of  63  representatives  of  the 
people,  22  of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  41  by 
rural  districts.  Every  citizen  not  convicted  of 
crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the 
elections.  The  elections  are  indirect,  the  citizens 
nominating  the  WahlmSnner,  or  deputy-electors, 
and  the  latter  the  representatives.  The  members 
of  the  second  chamt>er  are  elected  for  four  years, 
one-half  of  the  numtier  retiring  at  the  end  of  every 
two  years.  The  chambers  must  be  called  together 
at  least  once  every  two  years. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  (including  allow- 
ances to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal 
household)  of  1,1*44,840  marks— (486,210. 

The  population  of  the  nine  chief  cities  in  1886 
was  reported  as  follows : 

Uannheim. . .  .fll,378  I  Pfonbelm  . . .  TJMJ  I  Badeo 19,779 

Karlsruhe . . .  .61.066    Heidelberg . .  as.ltiS    Raatatt 11,743 

Freiburg 41,310  |  Konstant 14.601 1  Bruchaal U,6(ia 

For  the  religious  preferences  of  the  people,  see 
Bblioions  op  the  World,  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

The  statistical  reports  of  1890  showed  that  one- 
half  of  the  people  are  engaged  In  agriculture,  the 
other  half  mostly  in  manufactures.     The  meadows 
comprise  800  sq.  miles,  the  forests  cover  2,200  sq. 
miles,  and  part  of  the  timber  is  exiiorted.    The 
chief  manuiactures    are   cigars,  cotton    and    silk 
stuffs,  straw  hats,  brushes   and  trinkets,  clocks, 
chemicals,  paper  and  machinery.    There  are  1,616 
elementary  schools,  58  colleges  and  other  middle 
schools  and  technical  academies,  also  two  univer- 
sities.   There  are  860  miles  of  railway,  almost  en- 
tirely belonging  to  the  state,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  *i 0(1.750.000.    The  government    budget  for  1890 
t  *10/)oO.OOO;  the  public  debt  in 
ailways)  was  ♦80,920,000. 
lools  (not    including  private)  of 
imbraced    two  great  nnlversities 
with  4,005  teachers   and   297,071 

B.    a  Danish    ]ihilologist,  bom  in 
■:J5,  diedin  mu. 
district  of  Inverness  in  the  north 

nctive  mark  or  sign,  an  honorary 
icial  cognisance;  as,  for  example, 
ciety,  ttie  badge  of  a  police,  etc. 

conferred  by  the  State  or  assumed 
1  for  purposes  of  distinction,  the 
iiig  very  frequently  had  their  ori- 
,    Of  badges  conferred  b,y  public 


authority,  for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  to  exertion 
and  gratifying  liunurable  ambition,  numerous  in- 
stances are  to  lie  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  garter  of  the  English  knight,  the  golden 
fleece  of  the  i^panieh  grandee,  the  liutCon  of  the 
Chinese  mandarin  will  occur  as  familiar  examples. 
Of  badges  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  distinction 
none  are  more  famous  than  the  white  or  red  reset 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  Different  countries  have 
also  distinctive  badges,  generally  connected  with 
the  history  either  of  the  actual  ruling  or  of  some 
former  dynasty.  The  rose  of  England,  the  thistle 
of  Scotland,  the  golden  harp  and  trefoil  of  Ireland, 
and  the  emblems  of  the  several  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  are  familiar.  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  is  an  old  and  luterestlng  badge,  called  king 
Alfred's  Jewel.  It  is  of  gold,  and  was  found  in 
Athelney.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  p.  709. 

BADGER.  Hee  Britannica,  Vol.  HI,  p.  227.  The 
American  l>adger.  Taridea  americana,  yery  cuntnon 
in  the  West,  differs  from  the  European  species 
chiefly  in  the  dental  formula.  From  this  animal 
Wisconsin  has  been  nick-named  the  Badger  Slate, 

BADGER,  Georob  Pbkcv,  born  in  Chelmsford, 
England,  in  1815,  In  1840  he  was  ordained  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  attainments  and  pui>lic  services  a» 
an  Orientalist,  and  by  numerous  literary  works  on 
Eastern  subjects. 

BADGHlS,  a  country  lying  between  the  Harirud 
and  the  Murghab  rivers,  north  of  Herat  and  south 
of  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  territories  and 
Afghanistan. 

BADIN,  Stephen  Thbodorb,  born  tin  Orleans, 
France,  in  1768,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1853. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  after  having  received 
a  classical  education  in  a  Roman  Catholic  college, 
and  was  the  first  priest  ordalued  in  this  country. 
After  a  time  spent  in  Georgia  College,  where  he 
perfected  himself  in  the  English  language,  he  was 
appointed  to   missionary  work  in   Kentucky.     For 

J  ears  he  labored  alone  In  this  field,  suffering  great 
ardships.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  Indians  ot 
Michigan,  among  whom  he  worked  successfully. 

BAD  LANDS,  known  also  by  their  French  name, 
Mauvaieei  Teri-ft,  are  various  desolate  tracts  of  land 
found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  S[at«s. 
The  term  Is  applied  especially  to  an  extensive 
barren  region  lyine  between  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Chevenne  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Dakota  Bad  Lands.  This 
region  is  arid,  broken,  and  utterly  waste.  It  is  of 
tertiary  formation.  Fossil  bones  of  large  animals 
are  found  in  abundance.  The  broken  surface  of 
the  Bad  Lands  has  been  described  as  resembling 
massive  artiflcial  structures  decked  out  with  all  the 
accessories  of  buttress  and  turret,  arched  doorway, 
and  clustered  shaft,  pinnacle  and  tapering  spire.  A 
little  grass  Is  found  here  and  there  In  the  rainy 
season;  otherwise  this  desolate  region  affnrds 
neither  vegetable  nor  animal  life,  nor  mineral 
produclioiis. 

BAEDEKER.  Kari,,  born  at  Essen  in  1801. died 
at  Coblentz  in  18r]0.  He  was  a  publisher  of  guide- 
books, after  the  style  of  Murray  s  Ifanil-hoot.  wliich 
are  now  to  lie  found  In  almost  every  Euro|iean 
country.  His  description  of  the  Rhine  was  his  first 
guide-book. 

BAElt.  Von,Kari,  Ernst,  a  Russian-German  nalu- 
rall8t,born  in  Esthonia.  1792, died  Nov.29. 187'1.  He 
made  discoveries  in  zorilogj  and  physiology,  was 
the  author  of  several  works  on  animals,  was  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Konigsberg  and  later  waselecred 
librarian  of  (he  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. SepBriiRnnica,Vdl.XXIV.p.a07!  Vol.  VUl, 
pp.  lliu,  749,  76;i;  Vol.  XVI,  p.830;  Vol.  XX,p.42l. 
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BAFFA,  the  PapAos  of  ancient  times,  a  sea-port 
town  on  the  BOHthwest  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
It  has  ROW  fallen  much  into  decay,  and  has  hut  ft^w 
inhabitants  and  a  small  trade  in  cotton,  i«ilk,  and 
grain.  I'nder  Venetian  rule  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

BAGAMOYO.  an  African  village  which  forms  the 
starting-point  for  caravans  going  into  tEie  interior. 
It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  oppo- 
site Zanzibar. 

BAGASSE,  Cane  Stk.\w,  or  Canb  Tbahii,  the  ref- 
use matter  obtained  during  the  expression  of  the 
saccharine  juice  from  the  sugar-cjine. 

BAGEHOT,  Walter,  a  distinguished  English 
essayist  and  journalist,  l>orn  at  Langport  in  I82K, 
died  in  1877.  His  principal  productions  are :  'Dif 
Englith  Congtitiilion;  Phyeirx  iii.d  FuUUct;  Lomhnrd 
Street;  and  five  volumes  of  essays  on  literature, 
biography,  economics,  and  the  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver. At  the  time  of  his  death  ne  had  been  for 
seventeen  years  editor  of  the  I^ondon  "Economist." 
See  Britannica,  Vol,  XIX,  p.  SW,  e(  >eq.;  also  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  259. 

BAGGAGE,  a  term  applied  in  a  general  sense,  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  trunks,  satchels,  and 
similar  receptacles,  with  their  contents,  which  a 
traveler  carries  with  him  on  a  journey.  In  this 
sense,  in  England,  the  word  luggage  is  used.  In 
law,  such  articles  of  apparel  or  ornament,  and  other 
small  personal  effects,  as  are  of  daily  use  for  the 
convenience,  comfort,  or  recreation  of  a  traveler,  in- 
cluding also  small  amounts  of  money  used  in  de- 
fraying incidental  expenses,  but  excluding  mer- 
chandise, are  protected  as  baggage.  In  military 
language,  the  clotbes,  provisions,  utensils,  and  tents 

BAGH.     , 
India,  Area,  124  square  miles. 

BAGHERIA,  or  Baoaria,  a  town  of  aicily.  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  base  of  the  isChmuB  which 
separates  the  Bay  of  Termini  from  that  of  Palermo, 
It  is  surrounded  Dy  groups  of  fine  villas  of  the  Sicil- 
ian nobility. 

BAGHULCL'ND,  or  Rewah,  the  name  given  to 
five  states  of  India  lying  south  of  the  districts  of 
Allahabad  and  Mirzapur,  Rewah,  Nagode,  Maihar, 
Sohainil,  and  K'lllii. 

BAGIMOSD'S  ROLL,  so  named  from  Bajimond, 
an  Italian  canon.  It  designates  the  valuation  ac- 
cording to  which  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of 
Scotland  were  taxed  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  Reformation,  See  Britannica,  Vol.  I, 
p.4!ll. 

BAGKARA.  a  town  of  Italy,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Oioja,  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
Keggio;  it  ia  noted  for  its  excellent  wine, 

BAGNES,  the  convict  prisons  of  France,  In  an- 
cient times,  the  severest  punishment,  next  to  death, 
was  that  of  the  galleys.  In  1748  these  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  convicts  were  employed  at  hard 
labor  in  arsenals  and  other  public  works,  and  the 
prisons  in  which  they  were  lodged  were  called 
hagitet,  from  tho  Italian  bagno;  literally  a  bath,  a 
name  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that 
the  slave  prisons  at  Constantinople  contained  baths, 
or  because  they  stood  near  the  baths  of  the  seraglio. 
In  these  establishment s  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is 
turned  to  profitable  account,  and  the  various  handi- 
crafts are  taught  in  the  prison  under  the  direc- 
tion of  overseers.  The  industrious  and  clever 
are  enabled  to  earn  small  wages,  and  good  be- 
havior is  rewarded  with  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
restraint, 

BAGNI  DI  LUCCA,  a  town  of  Italv,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lima.  It  contains  several  medicinal  thermal 
springs,  and  is  a  fashionable  bathing  place. 


BAGSO  A  RIPOLI,  a  charming  suburb  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  It  contains  many  fine  palaces  and  villas, 
and  is  much  frequented  for  its  baths. 

BAGNO  IN  ROMAGNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  near 
the  source  of  the  Savio.  It  ia  famed  for  its  hot  min- 
eral springs  containing  natron. 

BAGOAiS,  a  Persian  soldier  who  poisoned  his  king, 
Artaserses  Ochus,  and  then  made  Darius  Codo- 
manus  king.  The  latter  ungratefully  killed  Ba- 
goas  about  tlie  year  Mit  B.  c. 

BAGOT,  Sir  Ciiaki.eb  (i781-]843),  an  English 
diplomatist  who  was  minister  to  France  (ISU),  am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg  (1829),  and  to  Holland 
(1824),  and  lastly,  governor-general  of  Canada, 

BAGOT,  Lewis  (1740-1802).  an  English  bishop 
who  in  1777  was  made  dean  of  ChriMt  tlhurch,  Ox- 
ford, after  which  he  was  successfully  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, Norwich,  and  St.  Asaph's. 

BAGRADITES,  the  royal  familv  of  Georgia  and 
Armenia.  Bagrad  htkd  the  privilege  of  crowning 
the  Armenian  kings;  in  the  eighth  century  One  ol 
his  descendants  became  king  of  Georgia,  and  thus 
the  Georgian  Bagraditea  originated. 

BAGSHOT  BEDS,  or  Bausiiot  Sand,  beds  of 
sand  with  occasional  layers  of  claj,  brick-earth,  or 
pebbles.  These  beds  belong  tothe  Eocene  Tertiary 
age,  are  found  on  London  clay,  and  have  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  1,200  feet. 

BAHAMAS.  See  under  West  Imoies,  Britannica,. 
Vol,  XXIV,  pp.  609-612, 

BAHAB,  oneof  the  old  Mohammedan  provincea 
of  India,  occupying  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  traversed  by  that  river,  lat.  24°  12'  to  25° 
21'  N,,  long.  38°  26'  to  86=  6'  E.,  included  in  the 
ftritish  preaidency  of  Bengal  The  area  of  the 
province  is  42,417  square  miles.  The  name  of  Bahar 
was  also  given  to  one  of  the  administrative  dis- 
tricts, now  officially  called  Gayah.  Area  of  the  dis- 
trict, 4.718  miles.  Among  the  minerals  the  most  im- 
portant are  coal  and  mica.  The  latter,  nearly  as- 
pellucid  as  glass,  is  sometimes  found  in  blocks, 
yielding  plates  36  by  18  inches.  Potatoes,  cabbages, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  turnips,  etc,  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe  and  succeed  well.  Of  indijje- 
nouB  productions  the  most  considerable  are  nee, 
pulse,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  dis- 
trict is  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  muslins, 


and  pottery.  Population,  19,7,^6,101 ; 
age  of  653  persona  to  the  square  mile. 

BAHIA  HONDA,  a  harbor  on  the  north  poast  of 
Cuba,  SO  mileswest-Boothwest  of  Havana,  protected 
by  a  fort,  and  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  pri- 
vateers and  slavers. 

B 
of  w      _    ,     . 

BAHR,  JoiiANN  Cheistian  Felix,  an  eminent 
German  philologer  and  critic,  born  at  Darmstadt  in 
17!I8,  die»f  in  1872.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  gained  the  favor  and  friendship  of  Oreu- 
ser,  whose  symbolic  system  of  interpretation  in 
mythological  matters  he  himself  pursued  at  a  later 
period.  He  was  elected  a  professor  in  1826.  Pre- 
viously he  had  occupied  himseif  chiefly  with  the 
elucidation  and  criticism  of  Plutarch,  the  result  of 
which  was  annotated  editions :  Akihiailee,  Philnpte- 
men,  Flaminiiit,  and  Pyrrktit.     One  of  his  most  im- 

Krtant  works  is  his  version  of  Herodotus.    In  1835 
published    his    De    Universitute    Conitantinopoli 
Quinto  Sieculo   Condita, 

BAHRAIOH,  a  town  of  India,  in  a  district  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  visited  annually  in  Mav 
by  thousaiids  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Masaud, 
a  Mohammedan  saint.  Bee  Britannica,  Vol 
XVIII,  p.  72. 
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BAHR-RL-ABIAD  {"  white  river  "),  Arabic  name 
for  the  main  branch  of  the  Nili:.  liti  sources,  bo 
far  aa  known,  are  Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
Albert  Nyania,  under  the  equator.  It  flows  in  a 
northerlj  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Blue  Nile 
at  Khartum.    It  ia  iiavigabte  for  about  1,300  miles. 

BAHB-BL-AYHOK  ("blue  river"),the  second  great 
brancK  of  the  Nile.  It  runs  in  a  northwestward 
direction,  uniting  with  the  White  Nile  at  Khar- 
tum ;  ia  a  large,  rapid  stream  and  by  its  overflows 


water  the  river  is  navigable  for  500  miles. 

BAIL.  See  Britaonica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  241.  Histori- 
cally, the  word  bail,  from  the  old  French  bailkr, 
bears  the  general  sense  of  a  delivery;  and  in  law 
is  used,  primarily,  of  one  who,  by  tiecoming 
surety  for  the  future  appearance  of  a  prisoner  at 
eourt,  delivers  him  from  present  custody  ;  and,  sec- 
ondarily, of  the  security  given  for  the  procurement 
of  such  delivery. 

BAILEY,  Philip  James,  a  distinguished  poet, 
born  at  Basford,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in 
ISie.  His  early  education  was  conducted  in  hia 
native  town,  and  afterwards  he  became  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  1&40,  but  never  practiced.  The 
first  edition  of  Feslrut,  the  poem  by  which  he  is 
best  Icnown,  was  published  in  1831).  and  in  subse- 
quent editions  received  a  large  amount  of  new 
matter.  It  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
England,  and  even  more  in  America.  It  is  a 
wonderful  work,  when  the  age  of  the  auther  at 
the  period  of  its  production  is  taken  into  account. 
It  was  commenced  before  the  author  had  reached 
his  20th  year,  and  completed  in  three  yeara.  In 
18ti7  appeared  hia  Vniver$al  Uijaut. 

BAILEV,  a  wall,  space  or  prison.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  II,  p.  460. 

BAILEY,  J.tMES  MoNTGDUERY,  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  Y..  Sept.  25,  1841.  He  received  only  a  common 
school  education  and  learned  I  he  carpenter's  trade. 
Heservddin  the  civil  war  till  its  close.  On  his  return 
hepuTchaaed  the  "Uanbury  Times"  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  changing  its  name  to  "  Danbury  News."  He 
ac<iuired  considerable  renown  for  the  short,  humor- 
oaa  sketches  which  he  published  in  this  paper. 
Among  his  books  are;  Life  in  Dnnbiiri/,  Eiigiaiid, 
(rum  a  Hack  Winiloii;  Tlifu  All  Do  It,  And  The  Dan- 
bur./  lh„m. 

BAILEY  JosBpn,  a  farmer  of  Salem.  Ohio,  born 
April  i;s.  1827,  killed  by  desperadoes  March  21,1867. 
He  entered  the  United  Slates  military  service,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  the  engineering  skill  dis- 
playeii  in  building  two  dams  across  the  Bed  River 
to  deepen  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
and  thus  enable  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Mississippi 
flotilla  to  pass  over  the  rapids.  The  scheme  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out, and  Colonel  Bailey  was  made 
brigadier-general,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Oon- 

BAILEY,TnEODOBiTs,born  in Chauteaugav. N.  Y., 
April  12, 1805,  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  10, 
1877.  He  was  a  naval  officer  and  twice  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke 
out,  he  conveyed  an  artillery  company  to  California 
by  way  of  C.i|>e  Horn.  Ho  took  part  in  several  ex- 
peditions, suppressed  a  riot  in  Panama,  helped  in 
restoring  trieudly  feelings  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Fiji  Islanders,  and  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  comnianded  the  frigate  Colorado, 
He  led  in  Farragut's  attach  on  Xcw  Orleans,  and 
was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city — a 
commission  requiring  great  bravery.  The  navy 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL,  was  placed  under  his 
command  from  IWlo  to  ISt)7. 


B/.ILIE,  a  Scotch  term  with  several  legal  appli- 
cations. It  chiefly,  however,  and  popularly,  signifies 
a  superior  officer  or  magistrate  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration in  Scotland  with  judicial  authority  within 
a  city  or  burgh. 

BAILIFF;  in  English  law,  a  legal  officer  who  may 
be  described  as  the  keeper,  protector,  or  superin- 
tendent of  some  duty  or  charge  legally  imposed 
upon  him.  The  sheriff  himself  is  the  Queea'r  Bailiff, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  his  business  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  tiie  crown  within  his  bailiwick. 


office.    Blackstone  says  that  this  word  w 


bailiwicks,  as  that  of  England  into  counties, 

BAILLIE,  Lady  Gkizkl  ( 1665-1 74ti),  a  Scottish 
poetess,  who  wrote  the  song,  .In'  vfrrna  my  heart 
licht  I  laad  di-e,  and  is  gratefully  remembered  for 
her  tender  and  heroic  devotion  to  her  father,  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  during  his  concealment  in  the  vault 
of  Polwarth  Church, 

BAILLIE,  Robert,  known  as  Baillie  of  Jarvis- 
wood,  and  often  called  "  The  Sidney  of  Scot- 
land, born  in  Lanarkshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
\lth  century.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  by  his  Dold 
opposition  to  the  tyrannical  misgovernment  of  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  king's  life,  and  of  being  hostile  to 
monarchical  government,  was  tried  at  Edinburgh, 
and  condemned  to  death  upon  evidence  at  once  in- 
significant and  illegal.  The  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  in  KM. 

BAILMENT ;  in  law,  the  contract  by  which  goods 
are  delivered  to  another  person  witnout  the  sur- 
rendering of  ownership,  which  goods  are  to  be  re- 
turned or  accounted  for  at  a  specified  time.  The 
word  also  refers  to  the  act  of  bailing  or  being  surety 
for  a  person  under  arrest.  The  person  making  the 
delivery  of  property  is  called  the  bailor ;  the  one  to 
whom  the  property  is  delivered  is  the  bailee. 

BAILY'S  BEADS,  named  from  Francis  Bally, 
wlio  first  fully  described  them.  They  are  appear- 
ances seen  at  the  limb  of  the  moon  at  the  moment 
of  internal  contact  in  a  total  solar  eclipse.  They 
resemble  a  row  of  brilliant  beads,  and  are  the  result 
of  diffraction  and  irradiation,  being  very  much 
exaggerated  when  the  telescope  is  out  of  locus  or 
imperfect. 

BAILYSTOK.  a  fortified  town  of  Western Kussia, 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  situated  on  the 
Baily.  It  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  bordered 
with  lime  trees,  giving  it  a  very  pleasant  aspect. 
It  has  a  palace  ana  park,  a  commodious  market  and 
several  churches.  It  lias  manufactories  of  wool- 
ens, hats,  leatlier.  soap,  tallow,  etc.  Population, 
16.085. 

BAIN,  ALEXANDER.a  Scotch  metaphysical  writer, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  iSlfi.  He  graduated  at  the 
L'nlversity  in  that  city  in  1840.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Anderaonian 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1846.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission  in  1^7,  and  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health  in  1850.  The  publication  of  ThtSenwt  and 
the  InMhrl.  In  1865,  and  The  Emotioni  and  the  Will, 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  profoundest 
investigators  of  psychological  problems.  His  other 
important  works  include  Mental  and  Moral  Science; 
Logie,  IMuHive  and  Indnclire;  Mind  and  Body — 
Thfirirt  of  Their  Seti/tinn;  Education  at  a  Science; 
Englixh  (Iriimmar,  and  Eiigllth  Compotition  and  Rhel~ 
'trie.  He  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Logic 
in  the  University   of  Aberdeen  in  1860,  and  Lord 
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Rector  of  th&t  University  in  1381,  and  reelected  in 
1884.  He  waeappointed  Examiner  in  Logic  in  1837. 
and  Moral  Philosophj  in  the  University  ot  London, 
and  in  1678  was  Examiner  in  Moral  Science  at  the 
India  Civil  Service  Examinations.  See  Britan- 
nica,Vola,  I,  p.  223;  HI,  p.  534;  VII,  p.  648;  XX. 
p.  43. 

BAINBRIDGE.theoountj-seatofDecaturcouiity, 
Georgia,  is  on  the  Flint  Biver  at  the  head  of  navi- 
jation.  Much  cotton  is  shipped  from  here.  It  is  a 
railroad  junction.  The  village  is  small,  but  contains 
six  churches,  three  academies,  one  bank  and  has  a 
newspaper, 

BAINltRIDGE,  a  small  town  of  New  York,  situ- 
ated in  Chenango  county,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  the  Albany  and  Susuuebanna  Railroad. 
It  has  several  churches,  a  foundry,  printing  utlice, 
and  a  handsome  park. 

BAINBKIDCE.  William,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can naval  commander,  born  in  Princeton.  X.  J.,  in 
1774,died  July  28,  1833.  He  became  a  caplaiu  in 
1800.  la  the  war  agaioEt  Tripoli,  his  vessel,  the 
irigate  PhiUuUlphia,  having  run  aground,  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  from  October.  180:t,  to  June  1803. 
In  1812  he  was  put  in  command  ot  the  Conitiliilion, 
the  Esuex  and  the  Humet.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  captured  the  British  frigate  Sava,  mount- 
ing 49  guns. 

BAIZES,  Sir  Edward.  See  his  father's  biography, 
Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  345.  Sir  Edward  was  born 
in  Leeds  in  1800,  and  died  in  1890.  He  was  for  many 
years  editor  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  "Leeds 
Mercury,"  and  at  the  timeof  his  death  was  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  journalist  in  Europe,  having  been 
connected  with  the  press  for  seventy  years.  He 
represented  Leeds  in  parliament  from  1859  to  1874. 
He  was  a  staunch  Liberal,  and  was  long  known  as 
an  able  temperance  advocate  and  a  strong  non-con- 
formist.   He  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  in  1S80. 

BAINS  (t.  e.  baths),  the  name  of  various  watering 

filaces  of  France.  Bains-les- Bains  is  one  of  these ; 
t  is  situated  14  miles  southwest  of  Bpinal. 

BAINS,  the  Latinized  name  of  Michael  deBay,  a 
theologian  bom  in  Hainault  in  1518,  died  Dec.  IS, 
1589.  He  was  professor  of  Divinity  and  later  chan- 
cellor of  Louvain  University.  Having  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Augustine,  he  wrote  on  free-will  and 
grace;  but  the  pope.  Pius  V. condemned  his  work 
and  the  author  retracted.  Afterwards  the  Jansen- 
Ists  adopted  and  maintained  his  views. 

BAIRAKTAR,  grand  vizier  under  Mahmud  IT, 
bom  in  1755,  die.l  Xov.  15, 1808.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXni,p.ftl8,d  »eq. 

BAIRD,  Uenrv  Carey,  born  at  Bridesburg.  Pa., 
in  1836.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  publishing  house  with  which  bis  name 
has  been  identified.  He  attained  distinction  as  a 
writer  and  publisher  of  industrial  and  economic 
works. 

BAIRD,  Jambs,  a  Scotch  philanthropist,  bom  at 
Kirkwood  in  IB02,  died  in  1876.  He  amassed  im- 
mense wealth  as  an  Iron-master.  His  blast  furnaces 
employed  at  one  time  more  than  ten  thousand  men 
sod  boys.  He  endowed  various  schools,  founded 
lectures,  and  spent  vast  sums  of  money  In  the  miti- 
gation of  destitution  among  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive land. 

BAIRD,  Spb NCR R  Fui.LEBTON.an  eminent  Ameri- 
can naturalist  and  lillhateur,  born  in  1823,  at  Read- 
ing, Pa,  died  in  1887.  His  first  literary  work  ot  im- 
portance was  a  translation  and  revision  of  the  Icon- 
ogj-aphio  Encyclopedia.  Hia  writings  on  natural 
history  were  numerous  and  valuable.  He  was  for 
niany  years  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Be  was  very  prominently  active  in  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fleh- 


eries.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  and 
medals  from  foreign  societies  and  governments. 

BAIZE,  from  the  old  French  bniei,  a  thick  woolen 
fabric,  with  a  long  nap  on  one  side,  and  usually  of 
a  plain  red  or  green  color.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  292, 

BAJMOK,  alarge  Hungarian  village  in  the  Bacs 
province,  16  miles  southwest  of  Thereslenstadt. 

BAKALAHAKI,  a  Bechuana  tribe  ot  Africa  in- 
habiting that  portion  of  the  Kalahari  desert  h'ing 
between  the  Orange  River  and  Lake  Ngami.  They 
are  partly  civilized,  and  their  occupations  are  agri- 
culture and  goat  raising, 

BAKAN,  a  town  on  the  Bistrisza  River  in  Rou- 
mania. 

BAKCHISERAI  atowninadeep  limestone  val- 
ley in  Che  Taurida.  inhabited  principally  by  descend- 
anta  of  the  ancient  Tartars.  This  place  is  noted  as 
being  the  home  of  the  early  Crimean  print'es,  whose 
ruined  palace  has  been  restored  ^  the  Russian 
government  to  its  former  splendor.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Turkish,  and  means  "Garden  Palace." 

BAKE,  Jan,  born  at  Leyden  in  1767.  died  in  1864. 
He  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  In 
the  University  ot  Leyden  from  1817  to  1857,  and  also- 
a  critical  writer.  lie  edited  works  by  Ulcere, 
Longinus  andotliers. 

BAKSHISH.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  word 
in  Persian  is  a  prem-iit;  but  in  the  East,  in  modem 
times,  it  has  acquired  the  special  signibcation  of 
gratuity,  which,  however,  the  orientals  do  not 
quictlv  wait  to  receive,  but  demand  loudly. even  in- 
solently. Every  traveler,  whether  in  Turkey  or  in 
Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Syria,  it  he  receives  the 
smallest  service  from  anyone,  ie  immediately  re- 
minded by  the  cry  of,  "Bakshish,  Bakshish,"  to  pay 
for  the  courtesy  by  a  gift  of  money. 

BAJOCCO,  or  Baiocco,  was  the  name  given  to  a 
piece  of  money,  valued  at  about  one  cent.  It  was  of 
copper  and  circulated  throughout  the  Papal  States. 

BAKER,  Mount,  an  eruptive  volcano  among  the 
Cascades,  situated  in  the  northwest  of  AVaHhington 
Territory,  20  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Canada. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  11,100  feet. 

BAKER,  John  G[i.itzRT,  English  botanist,  born  at 
Guishorough,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  13, 1834.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  XIX,  p.  695. 

BAKER,  Lafayette  C,  born  at  Stafford,  Genesee 
county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 1826,  and  died  in  Philadelphia 
July  2,  1868.  He  was  chief  ot  the  United  States 
secret  service,  and  in  this  capacity  performed  many 
brave  acts.  Colonel  Bajcer  organized  the  pursuit  for 
the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln,  and  was  present 
at  Booth's  capture  and  death.  He  was  made  brig- 
adier-general. The  MUtwy  of  the  United  Siatts 
Secret  Service  was  a  book  written  by  him,  which 
throws  light  on  the  secret  of  the  late  war. 

BAKER,  Sir  Samuel  WBrTE.an  eminentexplorer 
and  author,  born  in  London,  England,  in  1821.  He 
first  became  known  to  the  public  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mountain  colony  in  Ceylon,  at  Xewera 
Ellia,  in  1847.  of  which  an  interesting  account  is 
given  in  his  Siff/if  Yean'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon.  In 
1861  he  organized  at  his  own  cost  and  conducted  an 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  Having  reached  the  junction  of  the  At- 
bara  with  the  Nile,  he  explored  the  basin  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  and  made  his  way  to  Khartum,  where 
he  organized  a  party  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
White  Nile.  He  arrived  at  Uondokoro  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  where  he  met  Captains  Speke  and  Grant, 
who  had  started  from  Zanzibar  on  a  similar  quest, 
and  reported  having  reached  Victoria  Nyanza, 
which  tney  believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  great 
river.     Baker  having  aBsisted  them    to  go  on  to 
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Khartum,  reeolved  to  follow  up  their  diacoveries, 
and  without  either  interpreter  or  guide,  and  in  face 
of  many  difScultiea  and    ------  » o  — 


,  Bet  out  from  Gon- 


Eoyai  Geographical  Society  awarded  him  the  V 
toria  gold  medal,  and  the  Queen  conferred  upon 
him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  undertook  a  suc- 
cesaful  expedition  into  Central  Africa  on  behalf  of 
the  Khedive  in  18(59,  and  in  1679  was  sent  by  the 
British  Government  to  investigate  the  resources  of 
Cyprus.  His  Wild  BtagU  and  Their  Wai/s  waa  pub- 
lished in  18!K).  See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  248-,  also 
Vol.  XVII,  p.  506. 

BAKER,  William  Mimi-okd,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  writer  of  fiction,  born  in  Washington,  D.  0., 
in  1825,  died  in  ISfS.  His  principal  work,  Intid^:  a 
Chronicle  of  Seceimion,  was  published  under  the  aa- 
Bumed  name  of  "G.  F.  Harrington." 

BAKEWELL,  Robert,  an  English  agricultur- 
ist, born  about  1725,  died  in  1795.  He  is  noted  for 
his  work  In  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheen. 

BAKHTEGAX.  Lakb,  a  body  of  water  in  Persia, 
60  miles  long  by  8  wide.  It  has  no  outlet.  A  salt 
marsh  surrounds  it,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
obtained  from  the  lake. 

BAKONYWALD  (Forest  of  Bakony),  a  densely 
wooded  mountain  range  of  Hungary,  south  of  the 
Danube,  dividing  the  great  and  little  Hungarian 

Slains.  Immense  herds  of  swine  are  annually 
riven  hitherto  to  feed  upon  the  mast  of  the  forest. 
BAKING  POWDER,  a  substance  composed  of 
tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  All  moisture 
having  been  carefully  removed  from  these  materials 
they  are  sifted  togetner,  and  flour  is  added  to  dilute 
the  strength.  In  baking  bread.etc,  baking  powder  is 
added  to  the  Bour  lo  produce  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the  action  of  the  water  used  in  the 
mixture  which  raises  the  dough  to  its  required  light- 
ness during  the  process  of  baking.  As  the  properties 
contained  in  sour  milk  answer  the  purpose  of  tar- 
taric acid,  such  milk  is  often  used  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  alone. 

BAKUSIN,  Michael,  bom  in  Torachok,  Russia, 
in  1814.  died  in  Geneva  in  1876.  He  was  son  of  a 
rich  family  and  enjoyed  educational  advantages  at 
the  military  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  later 
Studied  science  in  Berlin.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Dresden,  Paris,  and  Switzerland,  at  which  last- 
named  place  he  became  acquainted  with  commun- 
istic and  socialistic  agitators.  In  1847  he  made  a 
speech  in  Paris  in  favor  of  revolutionizing  Russia. 
That  government  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the 
city,  and  after  this  he  threw  himself  vigorously  into 
all  nihilistic  movements  In  Europe.  He  is  called  the 
first  nihilist.  He  was  imprisoned,  sentenced  to  death, 
exited  to  Siberia,  but  escaped  to  Japan ;  then  to  the 
TJnited  States,  and  returned  to  London  to  resume 
his  revolutionary  work.  He  advocated  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  things ;  belief  in  God  we  must  get  rid  of ; 
marriage  and  inheritance  are  to  be  abolished ;  con- 
science is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion. These  doctrines  are  called  "  the  very  platform 
of  the  Russians  conspiracy  known  as  nihilism." 

BALA  BEDS,  a  local  deposit,  occurring  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bala,  in  North  Wales,  and  forming 
a  group  in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison.  They 
consist  of  B  few  beds,  rarely  more  than  20  feet  In 
thickness,  chiefly  composed  of  bard  crystalline 
limestone,  alternating  with  softer  argillaceous 
bands,  which  decompose  more  freely,  and  leave  the 
limestone  like  a  cornice  molding,  affording  a  char- 
acteristic by  which,  at  a  considerable  distance,  the 
bala  beds  can  be  dlstinguisbed  from  the  rocks  of 
bard  gritty  slate  above  and  below. 


BAL.«N1CEPS  ("whale-headed").    A  grallato- 


rial  bird  of  monstroui  . 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXII, 
p.  677. 

BALAGHAT,  the  name 
of  a  British  district  in  the 
Central  Provinces  of 
India ;  aUo  applied  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try extending  between 
the  rivers  Krishna  and 
Tumbuddra  and  the  far- 
thest extremity  of  My- 
sore in  the  south. 

BALACHONG,  a  Chi- 
nese article  of  food,  pre- 


inhabiting  the  region 


ed    fri 


put 


shrimps    or    small     fish 

pulverize  with  spices  and  salt,  after  which  they 

are  dried  and  eaten  with  rice. 

BALAHISSAR,  a  village  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
southwest  of  the  Angora  province.  It  was  here 
that  the  ancient  Pessinus  was  situated,  and  the 
modern  village  contains  the  ruins  of  beautiful 
buildings,  many  of  which  have  crumbled  away, 
leaving  only  their  finely  carved  marble  columns, 
etc.  Among  the  ruins  are  a  castle,  a  circus,  a  fairly 
well  preserved  theater,  and  the  magnificent  Temple 
of  Cybele,  this  deity  being  the  patron  goddess  of 
the  ancient  city. 

BALAKI.AVA,  or  Balaclava,  a  small  porton  the 
Black  Sea,  in  the  Crimea,  Russia.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Greeks.  The  town  was  anciently  quite 
magnificent,  as  is  shown  by  the  ruins  of  mosques, 
etc.  Homer  has  correctly  described  the  hay,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  theport  of  the  LKstrigoniana, 
where  Ulysses  landed.  Tiie  place  is  now  famed  for 
having  been  the  battle-ground  in  an  action  between 
the  Russians  and  English,  Oct,  25,  1854.  Through 
the  inefficiency  of  officials,  British  soldiers  died  of 
hunger  and  cold,  while  ships  lying  in  the  harbor 
were  freighted  with  the  necessary  supplies. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  the  dilTerence  between 
the  value  of  exports  and  imports  in  any  country. 
When  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  that 
of  the  Imports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  be  In 
favor  of  the  country,  A  nation  may  be  prosper- 
ous even  when  the  value  of  its  imports  exceeds  tnat 
of  its  exports. 

BALANOGLOSBUS,  a  genus  of  worm-like  animal 
supposed  to  represent  a  distinct  class  of  Enterop- 
neusta  (gut-breathers).  They  have  the  peculiari- 
ties of  vertebrates  and  of  invertebrates  and  are  of 
four  species.  See  Britannica,Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  179,187. 

BALANUS.  See  AcoRH  Shells,  in  these  Bevis- 
ions  and  Additions. 

BALASINOR,  a  tributary  Indian  state  in  the 
Guzerat  province  of  Bombay,  in  area  about  150 
square  miles.  Balasinor  is  the  chief  town,  and  is 
fifty-one  miles  to  the  north  of  Baroda. 

BALATON,  Lakb,  the  largest  lake  in  Hungair. 
Length  61  miles,  width  seven  miles,  area  about  383 
Bquare  miles.  The  water  is  slightly  salt;  thirty 
streams  flow  into  this  body  of  water,  whose  outlets 
are  the  Sio  and  Sarvie,  which  empty  into  the  Danube. 

BALBI,GASPA[to.  a  Venetian  merchant  of  thelSth 
century.  He  was  the  first  traveler  who  has  left  an 
account  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  Business 
often  called  him  to  Aleppo ;  and  from  thence,  on 
one  occasion,  he  made  a  visit  to  India,  which  lasted 
several  years.  After  his  return  he  published,  in 
1690,  the  result  of  his  travels  in  a  volume  entiUed 
Viaggio  all'  Indie  Orienlali. 

BALBUENA,  De  Bbbnaruo,  a  Spanish  poet,  only 
three  of  whose  poema  remain.    He  was  bom  at  Val- 
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de-Peilas  in  1568,  and  died  at  Porto  Rico  in  1027.  He 
was  bishop  of  thfl  las  (-mentioned  place.  La  gran- 
dea  M''jiea>iii,  El  Sigh  de  Oro,  and  Jil  Bernardo 
are  his  works, 

BALItUri,  L.  Cornelius,  surnamed  Major,  born  at 
Cadiz  ((.Tftdes).  He  was  a  Roman  otiicer  wlio  served 
under  Ctesar  in  Spain  iu  (>l  b.c.  He  was  chosen 
consul  in  40  a.  c. 

BALCONY  <It.  balcone),  a  projecting  gallery  in 
front  of  a  window  or  of  several  win- 
dows, with  a  balustrade  or  parapet  ^ 
before  it  and  supported  by  consoles  fl 
or  brackets  fixed  in  the  wall,  or  by  a 
pillars  resting  on  the  ground  below,  i 
The  balcony  was  unknown  in  Greek  i 
and  Roman  arcbitectnre.and  is  prob~  J 
ably  an  Italian  contrivance,  as  the  1 
earliest  examples  of  it  occur  in  Italy.  U 
to  the  climate  of  which  country  it  is  i 


so  called  from  the  snow-white  color       baloos-v, 
of  its  neck  and  head.    This  bird  is 
very  large,  being  from  seven  to  eight  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  its  wings.    Its  food  is  hsh, small  animals, 
or  an;  poultry  it  can  get.    This  bird  has  been 
adopted  as  the  national  emblem  of  America. 

JiALDACHIN  (It.  balda,-<-l,ino),A  tent-like  or  um- 
brella-ahaped  canopy,  overshadowing  the  altars, 
chairs  and  portals  of  the  early  cathedrals,  and 
sometimes  placed  above  thrones,  generally  sus- 
tained by  pillars.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  suspended  the  sacramental  vessel  by 
a  cord  fastened  to  the  center  of  the  interior  of  this 
canopy,  which  from  its  cup-like  appearance  they 
called  ciboria.  The  baldachin  originated  in  East- 
ern countries,  where  there  was  still  another  form, 
a  square-shaped  structure,  which  was  borne  above 
the  head  of  a  priest,  who  carried  the  host,  or  above 
the  heads  of  monarchs  as  significant  of  greatness. 
The  employment  of  these  structures  in  Anglican 
churches  was  in  1S73  declared  illegal,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  suggestion  that  one  be  used  in  the 
building  of  St.  Barnabas'  Church.  The  baldachin 
was  introduced  into  Italy  through  the  medium  of  the 
crusades.  See  Cibobium,  Britannica,  Vol.  II.  p.  462, 
and  Umbrella,  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIIl,  p.  72'i, 

BALDBRIC,  or  Baudry,  a  French  bishop  and 
chronicler  of  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
He  endeavored  to  restore  rigid  monastic  rule. 

BALDMONBY,  an  umbelliferous  plant  used  as  a 
carminative  medicine ;  it  is  also  commonly  applied 
to  several  kinds  of  gentian. 

BALDNES.S,  an  entire  absence  of  hair  from  the 
liead,  sometimes  hereditary,  but  more  generally 
occurring  from  old  age,  or  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, as  fevers  and  skin  diseases.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XXII.  p.  121. 

BALDPATB    (American    widgeon,    the    Mareta 


duck 


Mexico, 
United  States,  Can-  . 
ada.  South    America,  ' 


Europe.  It  has  a  (•; 
white  crown  and  its  J 
plumage  is  marked  / 
with  red,  brown,  chest-  i 
nut  and  white.  This  3 
duck  is  much  es-  ^ 
teemed  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  flesh. 

BALDRICK,     or 
Baudrick,    a   band     or    sash 
military,  and    partly 


passes  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle,  or  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  isWought  down  obiiijuely  under  ihe 
right  arm,  or  is  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder 
in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain  a  sword. 

BALUUN(i,  Ha-ss  lUruu).  See  Gntif  Hakb 
Balduno.  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  p.  224. 

BAI.D\nN,  Abbahau,  born  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
Nov.  6,  1754,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  4, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  was  made  chaplain  in 
the  army,  studied  law  and  was  elected  to  ihe 
Georgia  legislature ;  chosen  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  for  three  years,  a  member  of  ilie 
constitutional  convention  for  four  months, and  a 
representative  in  Congress  for  eighteen  years.  He 
originated  the  idea  of  the  Georgia  University,  and 
carried  the  scheme  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  i^tate 
legislature,  and  assisted  a  number  of  young  men  in 
obtaining  an  education. 

BALDWIN,  Matthias  William,  an  American 
inventor  and  manufacturer,  born  at  Eliaabethlown, 
N.  J.,  in  17fi5,  died  at  Philadelphia  in  ISfHi.  He 
made  numerous  and  valuable  improvements  in  lo- 
comotives, and  perhaps  constructed  the  lirst  rail- 
way engine  built  in  America. 

BALDWIN,  RooBR  Subrmak,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  4, 171*3,  died  Feb.  19,  1883.  He 
was  an  eminent  jurist,  and  was  associated  with 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  conducting  the  famous 
Amistad  captives  case.  He  was  successively  assem- 
blyman, senator  and  governor  of  his  native  State. 
In  1847  he  went  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  one  of  two  electors  "  at  large  "  for  the  choice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  last  public  lalmrs  were 
performed  at  the  "peace  congress"  of  1861,  to 
which  he  was  sent  as  a  member. 

BALDWINSVILLE,  a  village  12  miles  north  of 
Syracuse,  situated  in  Onondaga  county,  N.Y.,  and  on 
Seneca  River.  The  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad 
passes  through  the  place. 

BALEARIC  CRANE,  a  bird  found  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  crown  of  golden  feathers  and  its  red 
cheeks.  The  plnmage  of  its  body  is  slate  colored. 
It  is  about  four  feet  nigh,  has  a  short  bill,  is  gentle 
and  harmless  and  is  quite  easily  tamed. 

BALECHOU.  Jea\  Joseph  Nicolas,  a  noted 
French  engraver,  born  at  Aries  in  1715,  died  Aug.  18, 
I7(i5,  In  style  he  was  brilliant,  but  his  drawings 
lack  exactness  and  nice  finish.  His  best  works  are 
AVonn  Calm,  Wnmen  h<ithing,  Suiiit  Geneiiere,  and 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland. 

BALES,  HEN-nRicK  Van  (15«0~1&'12),  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  Van  Deck's  tirst  teacher.  He 
ranks  high  among  the  arlists  of  his  time,  althoush 
his  paintings  are  somewhat  lacking  in  spirit.  IliB 
works  show  taste  and  harmonious  coloring. 

BALESTRA,  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona  in  1606,  died  April  2, 
1740.  He  was  a  good  coiorist  and  skillful  designer. 
His  best  paintings  are  Sainl  Theresa,  a  Virgin,  and 
his  own  portrait, 

BALFOUR,  Artuur,  philosophical  scholar  and 
author  of  DfffnM  <>(  Philimphic  Doubt.  He  was 
born  in  1848.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  386, 

BALFOUR,  Francis  Maitland,  brother  of  Ar- 
thur B.,  was  horn  at  Edinburgh  in  1861,  and  on  July 
19, 1882,  he  perished  in  an  attempt  to  aacend  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  was  a  neted  embry- 
ologist.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  169;  Vol,  XX. 
p.  418. 

BALFOUR,  John  Hutton.  M,  D,,  F.  B.  S.,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Sept,  16,  1808;  died  Feb.  12,  1884,    He 
was  professor  of  botany  at  Glasgow  and  afterwards 
in  Edinburgh,  and  published  a  Manual  of  Buio 
and  a  Clast   Book    of  Botany  and  the  article 
Botany  in  Britannica,  Vol.  I V,  pp.  79-16S. 
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BALFOUR.  Ebv.  Walter,  born  in  Scotland,  17 77. 
and  died  Jan.  3, 1862.  He  was  brouslit  up  a  Pres- 
byterian, but  became  a  Baptist  and  later  a  U&iver- 
salist.    He  wrote  several  books,  among  which 

(ft«   » 

Dead. 

BALIOL,  OR  Balliol,  Edwaud,  a  son  of  King 
John  Baliol  and  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne.  He 
■was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1332,  after  an  invasion  ol 


XXI,  p.  48'J. 

BALISTA,  OK  Ballista,  a  weapon  among  the 
larger  kinds  of  militar;  engines  ii  '    '       ''  ~ 


of  gun- 
powder. Tlie  lialista. 
which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cross-bow, 

Eropelled  large  and 
eavy  missileK,  chief- 
Ij  through  the  reac- 
tion ol  a  tightly 
I  twisted  rope  of  hemp, 
flax,  Cftt-gut,  sinew  or 
hair,  or  else  by  a 
violent  movement  of 
levers.  It  required 
a  good  deal  of  mechanism  to  bring  about  the 
propulsive  force.  The  makers  of  the  machine  were 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  women's  hair, 
the  sinews  of  a  bull's  neck,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
deer,  for  fastening  the  elastic  cord.  The  early 
ohroniclers  tell  of  a  balista  which  threw  a  stone 
weighing  360  pounds. 

BALISTES.  a  genus  of  fishes.  See  Filk-Fisr, 
Britannica,  Vol,  IX,  p,  161. 

BALIZE,  OE  Belize,  a  British  colony  on  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  extending  in  N. 
lat.  from  16°  45'  to  18°  30',  and  W.  long.'from  88°  Iff 
■-------'    '  "  -         ■    iula 

___...  9,000  square  miles. 

Pqpulation.about  30,000. 

BALKASH  <"!arge  lake"),  a  lake  of  Asiatic 
Rassia.baving  no  visible  outlet.  Its  length  is  390 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  60  miles. 

BALL,  Sib  Kobbrt  Stawell.LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,l>orn 
in  Dublin,  July  I,  1840.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  in  1865  Lord  Rosse  engaged 
him  as  his  astronomer  at  Parsonstown.  He  became 
ProIeSBor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Mechanics 
at  the  Royal  Irish  College  of  Science  in  1873 ;  the 
foUowing  year  he  was  made  astronomer  royal  for 
Ireland  and  Andrews  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Dublin  University.  He  was  knighted  in  1886.  He 
is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer. 

BALL,  Thomas,  an  eminent  American  sculptor, 
born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1810.  His  most 
esteemed  works  of  art  are  statues  of  Washington. 
Webster  and  Everett,  and  busts  of  Choate  and 
Webster. 

BALLABGAHR,  an  Indian  town  situated  in  the 
Punjab  in  the  native  state  of  Ballabahr,  of  which 
it  was  once  Che  capital.  It  carries  on  a  food-grain 
trade  and  has  several  temples  and  a  palace. 

BALLACHULISH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  16!^ 
miles  south  of  Fort  William,  m  Argyllshire,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  salt-water  lake  of  Leven, 
noted  for  its  extensive  quarries  of  blue  clay-slate, 
which  have  been  worked  since  1760,  and  give 
employment  to  nearly  600  men.  The  product  of 
these  quarries  now  averages  annually  about  17,000,- 
000  roofing-slates,  weighing  some  30,000  tons.  Popt- 
nlation,  about  1,000. 

BALLADE,  a  French  style  of  poem  composed  of 
<me  or  more  terms,  or  triplets,  of  stanzas,  each  of 


which  contained  seven  or  eight  lines.  It  usually 
ended  with  an  envoy,  and  each  stanza  with  the 
same  line  as  refrain.  The  term  is  now  often  applied 
to  poetry,  divided  into  stanzas  of  the  same  length. 
See  Britannica,  V^ol.  IX,  p.  644, 

BALLANTINE,  James,  poet  and  artist,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1808,  died  in  1877.  He  learned  Ihe 
trade  of  a  house  painter,  but  studied  drawing  under 
Sir  William  Allen  and  turned  his  attention  to  stain- 
ing glass,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  revival  of 
that  art,  and  was  employed  to  furnish  the  House  of 
Lords  with  windows.  Ilis  work  on  Ghft  Staining, 
published  in  1845,  was  translated  into  German. 
Among  his  works  are  Ojic  Hundred  Sungt,  tcith 
Music  (1865),  Life  of  Vaii'i  RoherU,  Ji.  A.  (1866), 
lAUan Lee {IS71),  and  numerous  poems  written  from 
1866  to  1866;  healsowroie  two  volumes  in  prose, 
TUe  Gaberlvmie't  WallH  11843),  and  Miller  of  Dean' 
haugh,  in  which  are  contained  some  of  his  best- 
known  songs  and  ballads. 

BALLAMTINE,  William  (1812-1886),  He  waa 
an  able  sereeant-at-law,  and  for  some  years  filled 
the  office  ot  magistrate  at  the  Thames  police  court. 
He  was  mainly  employed  in  criminal  cases,  the 
most  important  being  the  Tichborne  case,  the  de- 
fense of  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda,  and  the  Mnller 
murder  trial.  He  wrote  Erperieneee  of  a  Barritter't 
Life  (1882),  and  an  account  of  his  voyage  to 
America,  called  Tht  Old  World  and  the  Kein  (1884). 

BALLANTR.£,  a  Scotch  fishing-village  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ayrshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stinchar,  It  has  considerable  occupation  in  fish- 
curing,  and  carries  on  the  chief  trade  of  the  south- 
west fishery  district. 

BALLANTYNE,  Jambs  (1772-1883),  and  John,  his 
brother  (1774-1821),  Scotch  printers  employed  by 
Scott  in  the  pubUshing  of  his  works,  Scott  after- 
wards secretly  joined  them  in  their  business,  and 
chiefly  through  his  mismanagement  they  were 
at  length  bankrupt.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI, 
p,  648, 

BALLANTYNE,  Robbbt  M.,  a  Scotch  author. 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1826.  His  stories,  which  were 
generally  founded  on  facts  taken  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  adapted  for  boys,  were  sound,  sensi- 
ble and  popular.  He  began  his  literary  career  in 
1866,  writing  tales  concerning  incidents  that  took 
place  during  his  residence  among  the  Red  Indians 
and  fur  traders  in  the  forests  of  Rupert's  Land. 
He  had  published  his  first  work,  however,  in  1848, 
an  account  of  his  six  years'  experience  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  (1841-1847).  In 
1887  he  had  issued  74  volumes,  of  which  62  were 
separate  tales. 

BALLAST,  a  heavy  substance  employed  to  give  a, 
ship  sufficient  hold  of  the  water  to  insure  her  safe 
sailing  with  spread  canvas  when  her  cargo  and 
equipment  are  too  light.  The  term  ballast  is  also 
employed  by  civil  en^neers  to  signify  the  sand  or 
gravelly  material  which  is  held  as  a  packingbe- 
tween  railway  sleepers  In  order  to  give  toem 
solidity, 

BALLENY      If 
LANDS,    a    group    i 
five  small  volcanic  i 
lands  in    the  Antarc-  ' 
tic  Ocean.    Lat,  66°  44'  / 
S,    Long.  163°  11' E 

RALL-FLOWER,  an  s-' 
ornament   peculiar   toX 
the  decorated  style  of  \ 
Gothic   architecture   - 
which      prevailed     In 
the  14th  century.    The 
ball-dower,  so  named 
from  its  resembling  a  bail  placed  in  a  efroular  flower. 


BALLOT    SYSTEM 


is  flappofled  by  some  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  pome- 
granate, by  othnra  of  a  hawk's  bill. 

BALLINBOBE,  a  email  town  od  the  Robe  River, 
in  the  County  of  Mayo,  Ireland.  It  is  situated  17 
miles   from  Gostlebar.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XV, 

p.6eo. 

BALLASnC  PENDULUM,  an  Instrument  in- 
vented by  Benjamin  Bobins  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  to  aecertain  the  velocity  of  pro- 
]eotileB,and  to  prove  the  quality  of  gunpowder.  6&e 


Gdnmsky,      Britannfoa, 
Vol.  XI,  p.  297. 

BALLOON-FISH,  the 
families  of  Tetrodontidte,  I 
Diodontidx And  Triodon-\ 
tidtc.  Several  species 
are  found  in  America; 
they  are  so  called  from 
their    power   to   inflate  diodoh. 

themselves  with  air.    The  sea-bedgehog. 


BALLOT  SYSTEM.  Aitstkalian.  For  ballot  and 
other  methods  of  voting  in  various  countries,  see 
Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.   288-92.    The  "  Australian 

ballot  BjBtem,"  now  exciting  large  attention  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  adopted  by  many  of 
the  States  in  1889  and  1890,  seems  to  have  been 
first  Bugceated  by  the  Hon.  Francis  8.  Button,  mem- 
ber of  tne  legislature  of  South  Australia  from 
1851  to  1865,  and  twice  during  that  period  at  the 
bead  of  the  government.  He  first  proposed  it  in 
the  legislature  of  1851.  No  law  under  the  pro- 
posed system  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  until 
the  sesBion  of  1857-58,  when  a  modified  plan  was 
enacted  under  the  name  of  the  "  elections  bill." 
Its  results  gave  immediate  BatisfacCion,  and  every- 
where the  new  machinery  was  declared  to  "work 
with  the  greateet  smoothness,  ease  and  economy." 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  election  was  said  to  have 
completely  changed.  "Rioting  and  disorder  dis- 
appeared completely,  and  the  day  ot  election 
became  a  day  of  quietness — so  much  so  that  a 
stranger  would  not  recognize  the  presence  of  any 
unusual  interest."  By  the  Ballot  Act  of  1862,  its 
essential  principles  were  applied  to  all  elections 
other  than  to  tne  legislative  council  and  the  as- 
sembly. In  1876  the  system  was  made  to  cover 
the  election  to  district  councils,  and  in  1887  was 
applied  to  rural  government  also ;  so  that  the  sys- 
tem extended  to  all  elections  in  the  colony  of  South 
Australia. 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria  the  system  was  adopted 
for  parliamentary  elections  soou  after  its  intro- 
duction into  South  Australia;  in  1861  it  was  ap- 
plied to  county  and  municipal  elections.  The  sys- 
tem was  adopted  for  parliamentary  elections  in 
Tasmania  in  1858,  and  later  for  all  other  elections. 
New  Sooth  Wales  adopted  it  the  same  year. 

The  Australian  ballot  system  was  introduced 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  follows :  It  was 
adopted  by  British  Columbia,  February,  1873  (Bal- 
lot Act  36  Vict.);  by  the  Ontario  legislature  in 
1874  (Ballot  Act  37  Vict.) ;  by  the  Dominion  parlia- 
ment, 1874  (Dominion  Elections  Act  37  Vict.);  by 
the  legislature  of  Quebec,  1875;  by  the  general 
assembly  ot  Nova  Scotia,  1875  (Statutes  1875,  chap. 
26);  by  the  Northwest  Territories,  1885  (by  the 
Lient.  Gov.  in  Council);  and  by  the  Manitoba 
assembly,  1886  (Elections  Act  1886,  chap.  25).  At 
.  later  dates  application  of  the  system  was  made  to 
cover  the  municipal  as  well  as  the  legislative  elec- 
tions in  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

On  the  European  continent  Belgium  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  system.  This,  after  numerous  un- 
successful attempts,  was  effectively  done  on  July  9, 
1877.  The  English  electoral  acts  were  adopted 
-with  various  important  modifications.  In  1879  the 
Orand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  adopted  the  Belgian 
method  almost  in  its  entirety.  In  Italy  the  vanous 
reforms  relating  to  the  secret  ballot,  as  adopted  by 
the  other  European  nations,  which  had  followed 
the  Australian  lead,  were  consolidated  in  the  acts 
1—13 


nouRced    by    royal  decree  of  Sept,  14, 

order  to  render  the  law  more  certain  of  enforce- 
ment, a  reading  and  writinx  qualification  on  the 
part  of  the  voter  was  impoeeu  by  the  consolidated 
act  of  1882. 

In  the  United  States  the  earliest  practical  ePTorts 
in  the  direction  of  legislative  action  were  put  forth 
in  Michigan  in  18S5,  when  a  hill  embodying  the 
Australian  system  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Walthew,  of  Lansing.  The  bill  failed  of  a  majority ; 
but  in  1887  the  bUl  in  a  revised  form  was  again  pre- 
sented and  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate.  In  Kentucky  a  bill  embodying  the  system 
in  part,  but  applying  only  to  the  municipal  elec- 
tioHB  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  was  dratted  by 
Arthur  M.  Wallace,  of  that  city,  and  was  enacted 
by  the  legislature  Feb.  26, 1888,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.  In  New  York  the  system  was  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  known  as  the  Saxton bill,  and  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  1888,  and  after 
some  modification  was  again  passed  in  1889,  but  in 
both  cases  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Early 
in  1890  the  bill  was  further  changed,  to  meet  the 
Qovemor's  objections,  and  then  again  passed  and 
became  a  law,  and  under  its  provisions  the  November 
elections  throughout  the  State  were  held.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  first  legislation  in  favor  of  the  system 
dates  from  May  80,  1888,  when  the  Governor  ap- 
proved a  bill  embodying  the  leading  features  of  the 
reform  method.  In  1889  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts  was  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  other 
States  in  the  following  order:  Indiana,  Rhode 
Island,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
Michigan,  and  Connecticut.  In  1890  the  adoption 
of  the  general  sj^stem  took  place  in  other  States,  as 
follows :  Washington,  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Vermont. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  epitomized  chro- 
nological outline  that  South  Australia  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  introduction  o/  tlie  notable  Ballot 
Reform  system,  now  engaging  public  attention  in 
BO  many  countries,  and  in  many  of  the  States  of 
our  own  national  federation.  I.  pon  the  electoral 
law  of  that  province,  perfected  substantially  in 
1879,  the  ballot  laws  of  many  other  countries  are 
based,  with  the  introduction  of  such  modifications 
in  various  details  as  have  been  regarded  as  desir- 
able to  adapt  it  to  the  differing  conditions  of  those 
countries  and  states.  That  Electoral  Law  (42,43 
Vict.,  No.  143)  embraced  106  sections.  We  auote 
below  only  those  portions  of  the  full  text  whicn  are 
needed  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  exhibit  of  the 
voting  system.  The  first  46  sections,  relating 
mainly  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  registra- 
tion, we  omit: 

46,47,    (Form  of  election-writ:   tbe  poll1iiE.di 


persons  entlcl«d  to 


le  poll1iiE.dBy  to  be  nol 
tf  daya  from  the  day  ol 

flCome  or 

ed  by  not 

(UCb  election,  Id  n 
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luK,  that  la  to  sa]'  ,  After  the  iHDe  ol  the  vrit  sQd  before  the 
time  filed  for  the  □omlnatloD,  there  aball  be  delivered  to  the 
retnmlng  officer  a  nomlnstlou  paper.  In  the  form,  oi  to  the 
etieat  ot  the  form  Id  the  Tenth  Schedule  hereto,  nsmluK  such 
penonaa  aCADdldate  at  Bucb  eleclioD.  sod  algned  by  the 

BreoDS  nominating  aa  aforeeuld,  and  having   at  the  foot 
areofa  statement,  niider  the  h&nd  of  the  person  ao  aoml- 
DBted,  that  he  consents  to  net  If  elected. 

a.  (PnblleatlOD  by  returning  o£acer  of  datee  of  comlna- 
tlon  and  election  and  of  potllDE-plaeee.) 

EO.  The  returning  officer  ahalfal  noon,  on  the  day  ol  nom- 
ination, attend  at  the  chief  polling  place,  and  there  publicly 
produce  the  aavaral  nomination  papers  he  shall  hate  tben 
lecelved,  and  give  notice  of  the  namei  ol  tlie  persona  nomt- 

SI.    In  caee  there  ihall  be  no  greater  number  of  candidates 
anlj  nominated  than  are  required  to  be  eleotad,    ' 
lug  officer  shall  declare  bu  eh  candidate   -         -' 


andldates  U 


._ . , >e  day  and , 

the  poll. 

U.  (Folllng-booths  to  be  prOTlded.  and  poll-clerhs  and 
door-keepers  to  be  appointed.) 

U.  Each  polling-booth  shall  have  separate  compartments, 
and  shall  be  provided  with  a  ballot-box  having  an  Inner 
«over,  with  a  cleft  therein,  for  receiving  the  voting  papers, 
■nd  a  lock  and  key.  and  an  outer  cover  Hlth  alook  and  key: 
•Dd  the  said  compartments  shall  be  constructed  eo  aa  to 
■cieen  any  voter  therein  from  observation,  and  ehall  be  tur- 
uirtiednrJUi  penells  for  the  oae  of  voters. 

saof 


square  printed  o^ioelte  the  n 


fotlng  papers, 

polling  the  returning  oC 

at  each  polling-booth  aIlat_of  li 


called  ■'  list  of  voters,"  together  w 


a  copy  or  copiea 


f  the 


roll  In  force  for  the  division  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  use  at  the  said  polling,  and  shall  sign  each  p^e  of  such 
lint;  and  ehall  also  deliver  to  eoJihsoMtltutei  and  himself 
retadn  such  numbers  respectlTely  of  the  voting  papers  as  shall 
be  sDfflcleQt  for  Che  use  of  the  eteotors  at  such  booth. 

ST.  Before  delivering  \lbe  voting  papers  to  the  electors,  each 
returning  officer,  orhlssnbetltnte.  shall  Initial  such  papers 
—  .L.  i..,^  thereof,  and  (old  them,  and  keep  an  eiaot  acoount 


of  all  iDlIialed  voting  papers, 

se.   On  the  day  of  election  —  ^. 
several  polUng-plBces  according  t> 


(I.)    (Honrs  of  OMnlng;  care  of  the  ballot-box.) 

fa.l    (HoutB  of  closing.) 

(3.)  Every  person  proposing  to  vote  shall  state  to  tb 
presiding  officer,  or  to  some  of  his  clerks,  his  Christian  nam 
and  surname,  and  It  so  required  any  other  of  the  partlcnlan 


le  sole  purpose  of  CDabllDK  him  to  to  asoer- 
(ain  tne  name  upon  the  roll  Intended  bv  siich  person. 

(4.)  The  presiding  ofHcer  or  voting  clerk  shall  aacertala  If 
the  name  intended  by  the  voter  Is  upon  the  list  of  voters ;  and 
11  so  found  he  shall,  subject  as  hereafter  provided,  deliver  to 
such  voter  a  lOtlng  paper  bearing  the  limlals  of  the  return- 
ing offlcer,  or  his  substitute,  ana  shall  place  a  mark  against 
the  voter's  name  On  the  Hat  ot  voters. 

(5.)  If  a  person  repreeentlng  himself  to  be  a  particular 
elector  named  on  the  rolls  appues  tor  a  voting  paper  after  an- 
other person  has  voted  as  such  elector,  the  applicant  a  ball, 
npon  duly  answering  the  qnestlone  In  the  Eleventh  Schedule, 
m. -i.i^j  ..J  receive  a  voting  paper  In  cne  same  manner  oa 


(6.)     Th'.  1 


ir  sbali  forthwith  retire  alone  tc 


lesaldb 


.  ie  of  each  candidate 
lor  whom  he  Intends  to  vote  by  making  a  cross,  the  center  of 
which  cross  shall  be  contained  within  flie  square  opposite  Ibe 
name  of  ..□  oh  candidate,  and  shall  then  fold  the  voting  paper, 
and  Immedlatetf  deliver  It  so  folded  to  the  prealdlna  officer, 
who  shall  openly  (orthwlth,and  without  unfolding  the  same, 
deposit  tin  Iheballot-boi;and  the  voter  shall  tben  quit  the 
polling-booth. 

(7.)  Auy  voter  may  signlly  to  the  presiding  officer  that  by 
reason  of  bllndneea  be  Is  unable  to  comply  with  the  last  pre- 
ceding regnlatlon;  and  thereupon  the  presiding  officer,  If 
satisfied  that  such  voter  Is  afflicted  with  blindness,  shall  per- 
mit any  agent  named  by  such  voter  to  accompany  him  Into 
the  coDiparlment  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  to  mark  the 
voting  paper  on  such  voter's  behalf,  and  hand  the  eame  to 
the  returning  officer,  who  sboll  deposit  the  same  In  the 
ballot-box. 
(8.)  Any  person  who,  bv  mistake  or  accident,  shall  spoil 
y  voting  paper,  mar,  before  the  same  shall  have  been  de- 


posited In  the  ballot-box,  upon  algnlfjing  tlie  aame  to  the 
returning  officer  and  delivering  up  the  spoiled  voting  paper, 
obtain  a  fresh  voting  paper;  and  tbe  spoiled  voting  paper 
shall  be  then  and  there  aestroyed  by  burning  the  same. 
(8.)    (Provision  for  closing  and  sealing  the  ballot-box.) 


poll. 
«0. 

any  questToi 


appointed  In  wrltingl,  and  el 


to  pro  post  ns 


raf  Dse  to  answer 

In  snch  manner  aa  to 

mitted  to  vote,  and  he  shall  forthwl^  return  to  (be  presid- 
ing officer  the  voting  paper,  II  any,  delivered  to  him,  and 
which  paper  shall  thereupon  be  Immediately  destroyed  by 
the  said  presiding  officer. 

'Ballot-boxee  lo  he  delivered  to  the  reapectlvs  return- 


■a.)    _ 


ssuedK 


any  substitute,  and  not 


used  by  him.  ancl  all  llslfl  of  voters,  sbail  be  returned  by  him 
to  the  returning  officer,  with  the  bollot-boi. 
64.    (Proceedings  relative  to  tbe  counting  ol  tike  'roUug 

.  .  .  The  returning  officer  shall  refect  all  votioK  papers 
t  Initialed,  or  which  shall  contain  crosses  agsJnst  tbe 
'     ■  -  -equlTBd  to 


elector  Intends  t- .    .    . 

EV.  The  returning  officer  of  the  district  ahall  send  to 
returr^lng  officer  oi  the  province,  a  return,  in  a  tabular  (i 
_.  .1 '■—at  electors  on  the  roll,  tl ' '  — 


(•were  found  In  tbe  ballot-boxea,  the  number  of  voting  papers 
allowed,  tbe  number  of  voting  papers  rejected,  dlstlngnlsblng 

-^ _    .....  ■   "  ■  I  the   retnmtu   o*" 

— . „  -„ «  candidates  tnan 

d:  Sd,  containing  writing  or  marks  by  which  the 


_  .the  numberof  voltngpapers  relected,diBtlngnlsblni 
tbe  number,  1st,  not  initialed  by  the  retumlnc  officer  o. 
his  subatltntei  3d.  voting  for  more  candidates  tban  entitled 


voter  can  be  Identlfled;  4Ui,  unmarked  or  informally  marked 
voting  papers.    .    .    . 

71.  No  election  shall  be  held  to  be  void  In  consequence 
BOlely  of  .  .  .  any  error  on  tbe  urt  of  any  returning 
officer  or  deputy,  which  shall  not  affect  tbe  result  ot  ttae 
election,  or  of  any  error  or  impediment  ot  a  mere  formal 


(1.)  Forges  or  fraudulently  defaces  or  frandnlentiy  de- 
stroys any  nomination  paper,  or  delivers  to  the  returning 
officer   any   nomination    paper,    knowing    the   aame    to  be 


voting  paper;  or 
(S.)    without  dnesatborlty  supplies  any  votii^  paper  loany 

(4.)    naudulently  puts  into  any  ballot-box  any  paper  other 
than  the  voting  paper  which  he  is  authorised  by  law  to  put 

(b.)    Frandnlently  takes  out  of  the  polling-booth  anj  voting 

Without  dne  authority  destroys,  takes,  opana,  or  other  - 

. -^   —  ballot-' •' " —  '- 

He  elec 

-■  to  the -„  - 

any  voting  paper  in  his  possession,  : 

have  obtained  su^  voting  paper  for  tbe  purpose  of  recording 

Bh^l  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable,  U  he  Is* 
returning  officer,  or  an  offlceror  clerk  In  attendance  atapoU- 
■    inment  for  any  t " " 


ly  b _ 

„. ,__, the  election;  i._ 

'.)    SefusBs  to  deliver  to  the  returning  officer  oi 


e,  with  0 
on.  to  Ir 
the,    with   c 


t  hard  li 


aer  in  which  the  offense  IMeU  Is  pon- 

19.  Ill' any  Indictment  or  other  prosecution  lor  an  offenee  la 
relation  to  tbe  nomination  papers,  ballot-lioxes,  and  vot- 
ing papers  at  an  election,  the  property  In  such  papers  and 
boxes  may  be  stated  to  be  In  the  returning  officer  at  auoh 

35.  If  any  retumlDg  officer  for  the  said  province,  or  any 
district  returning  omcer.  after  having  accepted  office  aa 
such.shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  ot  the  duties 
which  by  tbe  provisions  hereof  he  Is  required  to  perform, 
every  such  returning  officer  or  dlatrlct  returning  officer 
shall,  for  every  such  offeiise,  forfeit  any  sura  not  less  than 
ten  nor  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  In  like  manner 
If  any  substitute,  clerk,  or  other  officer  or  person  appointed 
or  reoulred  to  peilorm  any  duty,  under  or  by  vlrtne  Of  thla 
act,  shall  neglect  oc  refuse  (o  perform  any  of  the  dotleswhlob 
by  the  provisions  hereof  be  Is  required  to  perform,  eveiy  snch 
clerk  or  other  officer  or  person  shall,  lor  every  such  offense 
forlett  and  pay  any  sum  not  leas  than  five  and  not  azcsadlng 
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(BeettonaSI-IOO:  Related  H>  the  Court  for  the  tilalof  "Dls- 

SDted  Ketunie." 
""     «ui.~"  — I,  tDBtter  or  thing  is  hereby  directed  to  beper- 
'talndsT,  and  CbitCdaT  BhBllliappentobe  Sun- 
lay.  CbrlstDiBs  Day,  or  other  public  holiday, 
tue  Huu  iiiBbKr  or  thing  may  be  periormed  on  the  oeit  luc- 

ueedlnKday,  not  being  any  ol  the  daye  i' "'' 

<8BCUon8  I™  ■""  -"'-*-  ■"~="^— ■  ■ ' 


101.  When  anv  mi 
formed  on  a  c"  '~ 
day.  Good  Fi 


18  103-loe  relate  W 


J  Involving  local  question 


UoDILOPPOLUNOROOMPBOVISlIt  n>  BTTHBM 

BBTI8  ACT.  and  copied  from  a  aample  If  esaacbuselM  ballot  ol 
November,  isso.glvlng:  full  InelnictlODS  to  the  voter  aa  to  the 
method  of  filling  up  and  depositing  hia  ballot. 

In  most  CBEBB  in  the  United  States  the  adoption 
of  the  new  ballot  Hystem  was  largely  due  to  the 
precedent  energetic  work  performed  by  the  Civil 
Service  or  Ballot  Keforin  Associations  organized  In 
the  variouB  States.  The  Rhode  Island  Ballot  Re- 
form Association,  in  a  well-written  paper  advocat- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Australian  system, closed  Ita 
urgent  arguments  by  tersely  Bummarliing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system,  as  follows: 

the  ID 


nsclence  dictates,  Id  perfect  frM- 

8.    SxcuBC  forassesemen 

Dooc  man  la  placed  on  an  t, , 

dldate.    Money  will  be  less  of  a  factor  !□  politics. 

t.  The  voter  will  be  "alooe  vlth  hla  coantry,  uia  cunaci- 
«nce,  and  bis  Qod,"  and  electlooi  will  be  more  Uiau  ever  the 
Intelligent   and   conaclentloua    reglaterlng  of    the   popular 

dlscuBsed 

— , „ _  — elved  gen- 

.  „„.Dg  recogoiied.  after  careful  scrutiny,  as  a  prac- 

Ueal  and  salutary  measure. 

Australian  Ballot  Systbh,  as  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  Masaachuaetts  in  ISSS  and  1889.  The 
law  was  entitled  "an  Act  to  provide  for  printing 
and  distributing  ballots  at  the  public  ex;>enae,  and 
to  regulate  voting  at  State  and  city  elections  " : 

Section  I.  All  ballots  cast  in  eleotlona  for  caUonal,  State, 
district,  and  county  ofBcers  In  cities  and  towna  after  the  flrat 
dsy  of  November  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  sod  eighty. 
Dine,  and  all  ballot*  caatln  municipal  ulectlooa  In  cities  alter 
Cbst  date,  shall  b«  printed  and  distributed  at  public  expense, 
as  hereinafter  provided.  The  printing  of  the  ballots  and 
cords  ot  luatructlona  Co  voters  shall  In  municipal  elections  In 
cities  be  paid  (or  by  the  several  cities  respectively,  and  In  all 
Other  eliictlouB  tbe  printing  of  ballote  and  car^-    '  ' 


towns  respectively.  1 


officer"  Bball  apply  U>  any  person  to  be  cboseo  by  the  qualified 
voten  at  auch  BD  election.  The  l«nii  "city  election"  shall 
apply  to  any  municipal  election  so  held  In  a  city,  snd  the 
term  "ettr  officer  shall  apply  to  an*  peraon  to  be  choaen 
by  tbe  qmllfled  voCera  at  such  an  aleotlon. 

NOMINATIONS  OF  CANDlDATKa. 

3.    An.eonTentlon  of  delegaCea,  and  any  caucus  or  meeting 

at  qnallSed  voters,  as  hereinafter  defined,  and  Individual 

roCem    to  the   nomber   and    In    the    manner   herelDafter 


■peeifled,  may  nominate  caodldBtes  for  pobllc  otBoe,  whose 
names  shall  be  placed  upon  Che  ballota  to  be  furnished  aa 
herein  provided. 

3.  Any  convention  of  delegates  representing  a  political 
parly  which,  at  the  elecllou  neit  preceding,  polled  at  li  -* 
three  per  cent  of  the 


preceding,  polls 

electoral  district  or  division  thereof  for  whicli 
nation  is  made,  or  any  convention  of  delegati-s 


i  held 


alute  providing  therefor,  and  ai 
r  for  the  district  oi  dlvinion  tor 


nomination  for  each  office  therein  to  be  filled  at  tbe  election. 
Every  such  cerCiHcate  of  nomination  sbsU  stale  such  facta 
as  may  be  required  as  above  tor  Its  acceiitance.  and  as  are 
required  in  section  Ave  of  this  set;  shsll  be  signed  by  tbe 
presiding  otficer  and  by  the  secretary  of  tbe  convention  or 
caucus,  who  shall  add  Ibereio  their  places  of  residence :  and 


to^eeertll 

by'lbe  votei 
(ion  papers 


n  by  tl 


ertlflcaleol  tbeoathstiall  be  annexed 


.lined 


ir  each  candidate  by  not 
B  ol  t '■ 


Sffi'SS 


electoral  districts  or  dlvlaloniol 

may  be  made  by  Domination  papers  signed  In  the 

'egale  for  eacb  candidate  by  qiialllied  voters  of  sucli 

one  hundred  persona  who  voted  st  tbe  ueit  preceding  anuud 
el,^ctlon  In  such  district  or  division,  but  In  no  caae  &SB  than 
i ._„..o..w.j  ., '•'-M  fifty  ahaH  be  sufflclen* 


lortl 


nation  i 


.._    -lot  or  division  newly  eelablishcd.olhi.    . ._. 

ward,  the  number  of  fifty  shall  be  so  sufficient.    Eacb  TOCer 

-, — 1 1_... — 1.-11  -jj  .^  jijg  jigjuture  hla 

number  thereof,  U 

. .    ...   — ^ .^  .ne  nomination  for 

each  office  to  tie  filled,  and  no  more.  Women  qualified  to 
vote  for  members  of  tbe  scbool  committee  may  also  nomina- 
tion papers  ff 


ilgnlng  a  nomination  paper  si 
pGlM  <tf  realdence.  wllli  the  s 
any,  and  each  voter  may  sub» 


which  the  signers  purpor"  -- 

registrar ■■ —   •—  - 

certify  tb 
quallfled 


._   ..-jm  the  same  Is  submitted  shall  forthwitb 
ireon  what  niimlier  of  the  signatures  are  names  ol 
loters,  both  In  tbe  city  or  cowD  for  which   he  Is  a 
registrar,  and  In  Che    district    or   division    lor  wbloh    tbe 
nomination  Is  made ;  one  of  tbe  signers  to  eacb  such  separate 

Eaper  shall  swear  that  the  atatementa  therein  are  true.  1o  the 
est  ol  his  knowledge  and  bellel,  and  the  certificate  of  fucb 
oath  shall  be  annexed,  and  he  shall  also  add  hla  post-office 

!i.  All  certificates  ol  nomination  and  nomination  papers 
shall,  besides  containing  the  names  ol  candidates,  specily  as 
to  eacb,  (1)  the  office  for  which  he  is  nominated :  (3)  tlie  party 
or  political  principle  which  he  represents,  expressed  in  not 
more  tbau  three  words;  |8I  his  place  ol  resi^dence,  and.  la 
case  of  a  nomination  lor  a  city  office,  with  street  and  number 
thereoo,  If  any.  In  the  case  of  electors  of  president  and 
vice-president  ol  the  United  States,  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vlce-p resident  may  be  added  to  Ibe 
party  or  political  appellation. 

6.  CertlflcaCes  of  nomination  and  nomination  papers  lor 
tlie  nODilnatlon  of  candidates  for  State  offices  shallbe  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  least  fourteen 
days  previous  to  the  day  of  tbe  election  for  wbich  the  candi- 
dates are  nominated.  Suoli  certificates  and  papers  for  the 
nomination  of  cuidldatei  tor  the  oHlcea  of  mayor  and  ot  al- 
dermen In  cities  shall  b«  Bled  with  the  aity  darks  ot  the  re- 
spective cities  at  leaat  tan  daya  previous  to  the  day  of  non 
election,  and  for  the  nomination  ol  candidates  tor  all  otbet 
city  offices  at  least  Bis  days  prevtoui  to  the  day  of  anch  elae> 

T.  The  certificates  ot  nomination  and  nomination  papeie 
being  so  filed,  and  l>elng  la  apparent  contorroitv  with  Cba 
provTslons  of  this  act,  iball  be  deemed  to  be  valid,  nnleei 
objection  thereto  Is  duly  made  In  writing.  Such  objection* 
or  other  questions  arlalnk  la  relation  thereto  In  tbe  case  01 
nominations  ol  State  ODlOera  ahall  be  considered  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonweal Ui  and  the  auditor  and 
attorney-general,  and  tbe  deolalon  ot  tbe  majority  of  Uwaa 
officers  shall  be  atial.  Siich  objectlona  or  questions  arlslna 
In  the  case  of  nominations  of  city  officer*  shall  beconaldeted 
by  tbe  board  ol  rHrlsCran  ol  votets,  together  with  the  olCy 
clerti,  If  not  a  member  of  auch  board,  and  tbe  city  Bollcitori 
BUd  the  decision  of  a  malority  ol  these  olflcera  shall  be  final. 
In  case  auch  objection  ia  made  notice  shall  forthwith  be 
mailed  to  tbe  candldatea  affected  thereby,  addressed  Co  their 
residences  sa  given  In  the  certlBcatea  of  nomination  or 
nomination  papers,  and  Co  any  party  committee  known  to 
Che  secretary  or  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be.  aa  specially 
interested  in  the  nomination.  It  shall  be  proper  lor  the 
"fficere  aliove  named,  in  the  decision  ol  any  queKtlon  aa  to 

E roller  political  or  party  designation  of  caodldatea.  to 
igiilsh  between  candidates  nominated  by  certificate*  Ol 
— 1_... —   — ..  ., >__..»  by  nominatloQ  papan. 


BALLOT    SYSTEM 


S.   Ad;  peraoa  wluue  ni 


„   .  , lehaa  been  pre»ent«il  u  a  oandl- 

d&te  may  CBuee  lile  Dame  to  b«  wllhdrawn  Irooi  nomlaatlon, 
by  reqnest  In  wrltiug  Blsned  by  hlni  anii  acknowleilBed 
before  a.Q  officer  guallQed  to  take  acknowledgmeuta  of  deeds, 
•Dd  filed  with  tie  aecretary  o(  the  Comroonweallh  ten 
days,  or  with  the  proper  city  clerk  five  days,  aa  the  caee  may 
b«.  prevloUB  to  the  day  of  election;  and  no  nune  so  with- 
drawn shall  be  printed  upon  the  bslloU.  No  nomlnatlOD 
published  and  posted  ss  herein  proylded  ihiJl  be  anbaa- 

When  filed  al 

le  In  tbelr  i««peeUTe 


Qse  In  city  ( 


s,  which  ahall\>e  piin^d 


Intended 

in  accordance  with  the    . 

the  Dunea  of  all  caiKUdales  whose  nominations  for  any 
offloea  ipeclBed  In  the  ballot  have  been  du]y  made  and  not 
withdrawn  In  acoorduice  herewith,  and  anal)  contain  no 
other  name*.  Except  that  in  the  cau  of  eleclora  ol  preeldeat 
and  Tloe-prasldeot  ol  the  United  States  the  namea  of  the 
eandldataa  for  president  and  vfoa-prealdent  may  be  added  to 
the  party  or  political  designation:  tba  uune  M  the  city  or 
town  In  which  the  candidate  realdei  shall  be  added  to  the 
nameol  each  candidate  on  ballots  tor  State  ottaet;  and  the 
street,  with  street  number,  If  any,  on  which  a  candidate 


□amea  ol  candidates  their  party  or  political  designation, 
names  of  candidates  for  each  omce  shall  be  arranged 
eslgnatioD  of  the  office  In  alphabetical  order, 


according  K. 

dates  for  the  olHoe 


cept  that  the  namea   of    candi- 


)   of   president 

r „_d  In  groups,  as  presented  in  the 

several  certificates  of  nomination  or  nomination  papers 
There  shall  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  candidates  for 
eaoh  different  office  as  maoy  blank  eoaces  as  there  are 
persons  to  be  elected  [o  snch  office,  Id  which  the  voter  may 
Insert  the  name  of  any  person,  not  printed  on  the  ballot,  for 
whom  be  desires  to  vote  aa  can'jtdste  for  such  office.  Wfien- 
ever  the  approval  of  a  conutltutlonal  amendment  or  other 
question  Is  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  such  qoes- 
uona  shall  be  printed  upon  the  ballot  after  the  list  of  candi- 
dates.   Special  ballots  In  cities,  containing  only  the  names 

In  like  manner  and  printed  for  the  use  of  women  qualified 
according  to  law  to  vote  for  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. I'he  ballots  shall  be  so  printed  as  to  give  to  each 
voter  a  clear  opportunity  to  dealgnele  by  a  cross-caapk  [x]  In 
asnfGcIent  margin  at  the  right  of  the  name  of  each  candi- 
date, his  choice  of  candidates  and  his  answi^r  to  the  questions 
eubmltted,  and  on  the  ballot  may  be  printed  such  words  as 

three  "  "yes,"  "no."  and  the  like.  The  ballot  shall  be  sub- 
stantially of  the  length    now  required  by  law  and  two  or 


lent 


the  election,  and  a  fac-sl 


creases  that  ttielr  width  ai 
te  of  the  ballot  now  requir 
side  when  folded,  shall 
1  lowed  by  the  designation 
>allot  is  prepared,  the  date 


ballot 


sprinted.    The) 


e  of  n 


Ll  ballot 

Indorsi 
tinted  pt 


i  for  a< 


luted  In 


■les  for 

_.._     --  ,-^-  ,_Jl  of  ft  different 

tint  from  that  of  specimen  ballots.  Except  as  otherwise 
herein  provided,  ballotH  shall  bo  printed  In  accordance  with 
the  existing  provisions  of  Ihw. 

U.  All  baTlota  when  prluted  shall  be  folded  as  herein- 
before provided  anil  Isateiicd  together  In  convenient  num- 
bers In  packages,  books  or  blocks,  In  such  manner  that  each 
ballot  may  be  detached  and  removed  separately.  A  record 
of   the  number  of    ballots  prluted  and  furnished  to  each 

ffillIng-pIacG  shall  be  kept  and  preserved  by  the  secretary  of 
3  CoromonwiiBlth  and  the  several  city  clerks, 
la.    There  shall  be  provided  for  each  voting  place,  at  which 
an  election  Is  lobe  held,  two  sets  of  such  Eeneri    ■   "  ■ 
each  ol  not  less  than  one  hundred  for  every  Dity  an 
of  Bf  ty  Festered  male  voters  therein,  and  llkewli 
of  SUCH  special  ballots,  each  of  not  less  than  one 
for  every  fifty  and  fraction  of  fifty  women  qusllfl 

. ,-— ■ .....  . .^.  nn^,t  au^i  be  the  ( 

n  In  which  . 


ra\b 


le  thereli 

n^strsrsoi  voter*  In  each  city  or 

for  State  offlccn  is  to  be  held,  to  certify  to  the  secietary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  at  such  time  as  he  shall  require  previous 
to  any  such  election,  the  number  ol  male  registered  voters  In 
each  voting  precinct  or  in  each  town  which  la  not  divided 
Into  voclDg  preclDcts, 

INFORMATION  TO  VOTERS. 
IS.   The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  In  caae  of  a  State 


•leotlon. 


the  Beyeral  olty  clerks.  In  c< 


repore  (ul 
leclioQS,  u 


llnBtroctlonalOTthe  gnldanee  of  t 

- 'rO  obtaining  ballots.  IS  to  the  ir- 


spolted.  and  they  shall  respectively 

with  copies  ol  sectlonr ' 

nine,  and  thirty  of  thli 


T-seven,  twenty-eight,  twenty- 
act  to  be  printed  In  tuge,  elear  typ& 

-_  -., _.  .-  be  called  cards  of  InsVuctlona-.  ud 

they  shall  respectively  furnish  the  same  and  the  ballots  tor 
use  In  each  such  election.  They  shall  also  cause  to  t« 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  without  the  faC4lmUe  tndone- 
menta,  ten  or  more  copies  of  the  form  of  the  ballot  provided 
tor  each  totfng  plaoe  at  each  election  therein,  which  shall  be 
called  specimen  ballots,  and  shall  be  furaished  with  the 
Other  ballots  provided  for  each  such  voting  place. 

U.  The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  five  days  at 
least  previous  to  the  day  of  any  election  of  State  oOeen, 
traasmlt  to  the  Tegtstrars  ol  voters  1q  each  city  and  town  In 
which  such  election  fs  to  be  held,  printed  lists  containing 
the  Dames,  residences,  and  party  or  political  appellations  61 
all  candldatea  nominated  as  herein  provided  for  anch  elec- 
tion, and  to  be  voted  tor  at  each  polling  place  in  each  such 
city  and  lown  respectively,  substantially  In  the  form  of  the 
general  ballot  to  be  so  used  therein:  and  the  regfstrarsol 
voters  shall  Immediately  cause  the  lists  for  each  town  or  vot- 
ing precinct,  aa  the  case  may  be,  to  be  coUBplcnously  posted 
In  one  or  more  public  places  In  such  town  or  voting  precinct 
The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  likewise  cause  to 
be  published  prior  to  the  day  of  any  such  election.  In  at  leasL 
two  newspaiMrB,  if  there  be  so  many,  published  In  each 
county,  representing,  aa  far  aa  practicable,  ***"  --'■'"* — ■  — 
"     which,  at  the  preceding  elec''" 


)o  the  di 


deuces,  and  pi 


at  the  preceding  election,  ei 
ueit  laivest  Dumber  of  votes,  a  list  of  all  the  oomlnatlona 
mode  as  herein  provided,  and  lo  be  voted  for  in  such  COQDty, 
BO  for  ss  mav  be,  in  the  form  In  wblch  they  shall  appear  upon 
the  general  ballots. 

15.  The  city  clerk  ot  each  city  shall  lour  days  at  least  prior 
election  therein,  cause  to  be  consplcn- 

r  i.ua>..^u  ■-  uuc  u<'  more  public  places  In  each  voting  pre- 
.  of  such  city  a  printed  list  containing  the  names,  resi- 

..  — J or  political  appellations  ot  all  candidates 

uujujuHHni.  Ob  Herein  provided,  and  to  be  voted  for  in  such 
precinct,  substantially  In  the  form  ot  ths  general  ballot  to  ' 
BOUsedthereIn;and  he  shall  likewise  cause  *~  ' *^"-' 

S lor  to  the  day  ot  such  election  In  at  least  til 
ere  be  so  many,  published  ia  such  city,  reprei 
tlticot  parties  which  cast  at  the  precedin_g elect 
and  ne»tlargeslnunib«roI — •—  -><-■- 

made,  aa  herein  provided, , . — -, , 

BO  tar  aa  may  be,  In  the  form  in  which  they  shall  appear  upon 
the  general  ballots. 

DELIVERY  OF  BALLOTS  TO  CITIES  AND  TOWNS, 

16.  The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  send,  sepa- 
rately and  at  difterent  times  or  by  different  methods,  the  two 
sets  of  general  and  apeclal  ballots,  together  with  the  speci- 
men ballots  and  cards  ot  instroction  printed  by  him.  as  bere- 


ause  to  be  published 


. .  jdlngelectlon  the  largest 

a  list  01  all  the  nomlnatfona 

voted  for  In  such  city, 


Jn  provided, 
received  by  1 
election.    Tl 


:  shall 


iral  city  and  tc 

p  hours  at  IpAfli  preylouB  to  the  day  of 

. sealed  packages,  with 

:arly  designating  the  polflng-place 


tor  to  the  secretary.    The  i 


when,  and  the 
t,  and  shall 

MMrVseL' 


11  keep  a  record  of  the 


ets  ot  ballots,  together  with  the  specimen  bal- 

of  Instruction  printed  by  the  olty  clerki,  aa 

.J   _i,.,i  1 — lacked  by  them  In  separate  sealed 

:ie  outside  clearly  designating  tho 

K  .... '"•inded,  and  the  nnm- 


packa^es,  wl 

ber  of  ballots  of  each  kind  Inclosed. 
18.  The  several  city  and  ' 


«eTpt  ol 


of  tht _. 

office.    At  the  opening 
seals  of  the  pr"'=^ ' 


hall  be  relumed  to  them  from  the  presidlfnt  or 
officer  present,  which  receipt,  with  a  record 
-'  ■--" ihall  be  kept  In  the  clerk's 


l11  be  publicly  broken. 


officers  herelnafMr  provided  lor.   The  cards  ol  Inetructloii 
shall  be  Immediately  posted  at  or  Ineach  voting  shell  or  com- 

tartment  provided  in  accordance  with  this  act  for  the  mark- 
ig  of  the  ballots,  and  not  lees  than  three  such  cards  and 
□01  less  than  five  specimen  ballots  shall  be  Immediately 
posted  In  or  about  the  polling-room,  oulside  the  guard-raJls. 
The  second  set  of  ballots  shall  he  retained  by  the  respective 
clerks  until  they  are  called  for  or  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
voting,  and,  upon  the  requisition  In  writing  of  the  presiding 
elprttnn  officer  ol  any  vollog-piaco,  the  second  set  ol  balloto 
furplehed  to  such  vollng-place  in  the  manner  abov« 


provided  as  to  the  first  se.. 
19.  In  case  the  balloU  to  be  furnished  to 
r  voting-place  therein.  In  accordance  ^ '' ' 
-'-  -ot,  sfial^  •-"  * -  "  ^-  " 


r  city  or  town 

.- „  , . _„  provlalons  of 

thle  act,  snail  fall  tor  any  reason  to  be  duly  delivered,  or  In 
alter  delivery  they  sliaU  be  destroyed  or  stolan,  tt  aball 
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lallou  to  be  prepared  sabsUuitlal];  !□  the  torm  of  tbe  ballots 
o  wantlDfc  uid  to  be  furnlsbed:  and  upon  rerelpC  of  auoh 


II  bare  been  ao  deaCrored  oratolen,  tbe  election  olDceraabaJl 


iTed  oratolen, tbe  election olDceraabt 
ibaUtDted  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  bi 


ADDITIONAL  ELECTIOH  OFTICERS. 


ingprtulnct  in  citlea  and  In  towns  divided  Into  voting  pFe- 
elnct!<.  and  the  provlBloDB  of  law  relative  to  inspsctora  and 
deputy  inapectora  eball  be  applicable  to  giich  additlooat  olll- 
Ceru.    Two  of  tbe  Inspectors  acting  In  each  voting  precinct 

puty  Jn- 

DIM  af  law  applicable  to  aiich  offlcera  Intowna  bo~  divided] 
id  the  two  Inspectora  thus  serving  ebal]  act  as  ballot  clerki. 
le  two  ballot  clerks  detailed  and  appointed  as  above  in  each 
itlDB  precinct  and  town  sboll  bave  tbe  charse  of  the  ballots 
.erefn,  and  shall  (nrnlah  ■'■ — '~  ■■■ ■ — '-  "■ 


provlalooa  of  law  relative  to  the  preparation,  fomtaMnx,  and 
preeervatloD  ol  check-lists  shall  apply  to  auch  dnpueaie 

VOTING  SHELVES  OR  COUFARTMENTS. 


0  be  suitably  provided  with  i 
voting  ahelves  or  compartments,  at  o 
eoQvBQEentl]'  mark  their  ballots,  so 


rvatiou  ol  otben. 


feet  of 


e  ballot  b 
.    Thei 


3  of  such  voting  shell 
—I  shall  b >-  ■'-- 


r  the 


tallot-boxBB  nor  the  voting  shell ^ 

hidden  from  view  of  those  Jual  outalde  the  sold  guard-rail. 
Tbe  number  ol  such  voting  shelves  or  compartmenlaghsll  not 
be  less  than  one  for  every  aeventy-flve  voters  qnallfledto  vole 
at  sucb  polliog  place,  and  not  lesa  tban  three  In  snf  town  or 
precinct  Ibereot,  and  not  leas  than  Ave  In  any  voting  pre- 
cinct of  a  city.  Nopereons  other  than  tbe  election  olScers  and 
voters  odmiCled  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  b«  permitted 
Tlthlu  said  rail,  except  br  authorltf  of  the  electloD  otBcen 
(or  (he  purpoae  ol  keeping  order  and  enforoiiu  the  law. 
£aoh  vodug  shelf  or  oomHUrtment  shall  be  kept  provided 
-with  proper  eoppllea  and  conveiilaDcea  for  markiog  the 


FSEFABATION  OF  BALLOTS. 

1  give  bla  name,  and,  U 

le  of  the  ballot  clerks, 

announce  ine  aara,e  In  a  loud  aad  dla- 

ilear  and  andlble,  and  It  such  name  Is 

k-llsl  by  the  ballot  offlcet  having  charge 


Bhal 


le  allows 


e,  and  the  voler 
1  br  the  Eua:  ' 

II  give  him  Ol 

.     ......  e  shall  be  immediately 

_..   __  jald  Hal.    If  the  voter  Is  a  wam»n,  she  ab^ 

receive  a  special  ballot  containing  the  names  of  candidates 
for  school  committee  only.  Bealdea  the  election  oBlcen,  not 
more  than  four  voters  In  exceea  ol  the  number  of  votit^g 
ahelves  or  compartments  provided  shall  be  allowed  In  said 
Inclosed  apace  at  one  time. 
as.    On  receiptor  his  ballot  tbe  voter  shall  for-"-— "■-    ~' 


without  leaving  the  Inclosed 
Totlng  shelves  or  compartr-- 
--relilB  ■■-"-  •- ■-'-• 


one  of  the 
,. shall  pre- 
pare his  ballot  by  marking  in  the  appropriate  mai^u  or 
place,  across  IX)  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  for  each  office  to  be  filled,  or  by  fliling  in  tbe  name  ol 
tbe  candidate  of  bis  choice  in  the  blank  space  provided 
therefor,  and  marking  a  crosa  fX]  opposite  thereto;  and,  In 
case  of  a  question  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  by 
msirktng  in  the  appropriate  margin  or  place,  a  cross  tXJ 
ualnst  Che  answer  which  he  desires  to  give.  Before  leaving 
tfie  voting  shelf  or  compartment  tbe  voter  shall  fold  bis 
ballot,  without  displaying  the  marks  thereon,  in  the  same 
w&yltwaa  folded  when  received  by  him,  and  be  shall  keep 
the  same  so  folded  until  he  has  voted.  He  shall  vole  In  the 
manner  now  provided  by  law  before  leaving  tbe  Inclosed 
■pac«.  and  shall  deposit  his  ballot  in  the  box  with  the 
omclal  Indorsement  appennoBt.  He  shall  mark  and  deposit 
big  ballot  without  nndue  delay  and  shall  quit  said  inclosed 
niace  ■>  soon  as  be  has  voted.  So  such  voter  shall  be  allowed 
to  occupy  a  voting  shelf  or  compartment  already  occupied 
br  another,  nor  to  remain  within  said  inclosed  space  more 
tfaaa  ten  nunntei,  nor  to  occupy  a  voting  shelf  or  compurC- 
mant  for  more  than  Ave  mlnnies  In  case  all  of  aueh  shelves 


It  shall  b 


e  In  nse,  and  other  voters  are  waiting  to 
No  voter  not  an  election  officer  whoae 
ked  on  the  list  of  the  ballot  officers,  shall 
er  said  Inclosed  space  during  said  eleo- 
>e  duty  of  the  presiding  election  officer 

. .J  secure  the  observance  of  the  provisinus 

.. 1  section  and  of  other  sections  relative  to  tbe  duties  ol 

election  offlcera. 

«.  No  person  shall  take  or  remove  any  ballot  from  the 
polling-place  before  the  close  of  the  polls.  If  any  voter  spoils 
a  ballot  he  may  successively  obtain  othera,  one  at  a  time,  not 
exceeding  three  In  all,  upou  returning  each  spoiled  one. 
Tbe  ballots  thus  returned  shall  be  Immediately  canceled, 
'  Iiigelher  with  those  not  distributed  to  the  voters,  sball 

ted  and  with  the  check-list  used  by  the  ballot 

hlcb  sball  be  certifled  by  them  to  be  such,  shsll  be 
□  an  envelope,  sealed,  and  sent  to  tlie  several  city 
clerks,  OS  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  the  ballots 


clerks" 


d  and  fifty-sc 


>   the  presiding  e 


thefli 


tday  of  Hay  in  tbe 

It  byblindness  or  other  physical  d^Rabllity  he  Is  unable 

'-  '-Isballot,  shall,  upon  request,  receive  the  assistance 

in  ofBcers  In  tbe  marking  thereot, 

.jrs   shall    certify   on    the   outside 
arked  with  hia  or  their  assistance. 


and  such  officer  i 

thereof  that  it  wai,  „ 

and  shall  thereafter  glue  no  informatloo  regarding  tbe  same. 
The  presiding  officer  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  such 
declarallonof  disability  to  be  made  by  tbe  voter  under  oath 
before  him,  and  he  is  hereby  quallfled  to  administer  the 

!r  marks  more  names  than  there  are  persons 
an  omce.  or  If  for  any  reaMU  it  is  Impossible 

._B  voter's  choice  for  any  office  to  be  filled,  his 

ballot  shall  not  be  counted  for  such  office.  No  ballot  with- 
out tbe  olBcial  indoraemeot  shall,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  be  allowed  to  be  depoalted  In  tbe  bsllot-boz.  and 
none  but  ballots  provided  in  accordance  with  the  provialons 
of  this  act  shell  be  counted,  ttallots  not  counted  shall  be 
marked -delactive"  on  the  back  thereof ,  and  shall  be  pre- 
served, as  required  by  section  twenty-four. 


attempt  to  Interfer 
i  insioe  saia  inc' — '" —  —,.-. 

FOlerbeforc  vodng  to  show  how  he  mai 

ballot,  or  otberwlHe  violate  any  provision  of  this  act.  shall  be 
punished  by  flneof  not  leas  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars;  and  election  officers  ahall  report  any 
person  so  doing  to  the  police  officer  In  charse  of  the  poUs. 
whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  see  that  the  oOender  is  duty 
brought  before  the  proper  court. 

38.  Any  person  who  shall,  prior  to  an  election,  willfully 
deface  or  destroy  any  list  of  candidates  posted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  ol  this  set,  or  who,  during  an  election, 
shall  wlllluUy  deface,  tear  down,  remove  or  destroy  an;  card 
of  Instruction  or  apecimen  ballot  printed  or  posted  lor  tbe 
instruction  of  voters,  or  who  shall,  during  an  election,  will- 
fully remove  or  deatroy  any  of  the  Bujipires  or  conveniences 
furnished  to  enable  a  voter  to  prepare  his  ballot,  or  shall  will- 


paper,  or  ouy  part  thereof,  or  any  letter  of  withdrawBl;  or 
sign  any  such  certificate  or  paper  contrary  to  the  provisions 
ofthia  act;  or  file  any  eerOflcate  of  nomination  or  noml- 

aa  any  certlH- 

srs^rs; 

official  Indorsement  on  any  ballot;  or  wIlKully  destroy  or 
deface  any  ballot,  or  shall  Uke  or  remove  any  ballot  outside 
of  the  Inclosure  provided  for  voting  before  the  close  of  the 
polle,  or  willfully  delay  the  delivery  of  any  ballota,  ahall  be 

6 unished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
nprlaonment  In  the  Jail  not  mote  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
■uch  fined  an  Imprisonment, 


BALLOU,  HoBEA,  an  American  cterffyman  And 
ftutbor,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  UniverBsIist 
denomination  in  America,  born  at  Richmond.  N.  H., 
JD  IT71,  died  in  IR62,  He  was  literally  a  self- 
educated  man,  having  learned  to  form  tne  letters 
of  the  alphabet  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  oii  a  atrip 
of  birch-bark.  He  began  to  preach  early  in  life, 
and  wag  suceessiTely  minister  of  congregations  in 
Portamouth,  N.  H.,  Salem,  Uaes.,  and  Boston.    H6 
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was  editorially  connected  with  the  "  UniversaliBt 
H&gazine"  Rnd  the  "Expositor,"  and  wrote  numer- 
ona  religious  books,  the  princip&l  being  Noln  on  the 
Parahiea  and  Examino-lion  of  tne  Ductrine  of  a  Future 
Retribution. 

BALLOU,  HoBBA  {1796-1861),  grand-nephew  of 
the  above,  also  an  eminent  Universftliet  minister, 
author,  editor  and  the  first  president  of  Tufts 
College. 

BALL'S  BLUFF,  Loudoun  oounty,  Va.,  a  steep 
bank  150  feet  high,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Potomac 
River.  The  place  ie  famous  for  having  been  the 
Bcene  of  a  battle  between  the  Union  forces  and 
Confederates,  Oct.  21,  1861,  in  which  the  former 
were  badly  defeated,  and  their  leader,  Col.  E,  D, 
Baker,  kilted. 

BALLSTON  (Bali.bton  Spa),  the  county-seat  of 
Saratoga  county,  N,  Y.  It  is  on  the  Bensselaer 
and  Saratoga  Railroad,  and  distant  from  Saratoga 
about  six  miles.  The  mineral  springs  here  are 
acidulous  chalybeates,  and  are  ponsidered  among 
the  best  in  the  United  States. 

BALLY,  a  Celtic  word  meaning  "  town."  It  is 
used  as  a  prefix  in  the  names  of  many  Scottish 
or  Irish  pi  ace  a. 

BALLYETT,  Emancel  (1700-1773),  a  French  anti- 

Juarian  and  bishop.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
arefooted  Carmelites'  order, 

BALLYMONEY,  an  Irish  market  town  in  An- 
trim, about  fifty-three  miles  from  Belfast.  It  car- 
ries on  tinen  manufacture. 

BALM,  CoL  DE,  the  name  of  a  mountain  pass 
which  forms  that  portion  ot  the  route  from  Mar- 
tigny  to  Chamounlx,  which  lies  between  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Dent  du  Midi.  The  summit  rises  to 
a  height  of  7^  feet. 

BiJ^MERINO,  a  small  Scottish  village  In  the 
county  ot  Fife,  on  the  Tay  Firth.  Near  this  vil- 
lage are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  dating 
from  1227,  whose  lands  became  the  property  of  Sir 
James  Elphinstone,  made  Lord  Balmerino  in  1604. 
The  sixth  and  last  lord  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill 
in  1746  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

BALOTRA,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Rajpoot  State 
ot  Goodpoor,  situated  on  the  Loonee.  It  is  a  resort 
of  pilgrims,  who,  on  their  way  to  Dwarka,  often 
crowd  the  bazaars  of  the  town,  thus  providing  tor 
its  Inhabitants   their  principal  means  of  subsiat- 

BALSAM,  Canada,  an  article  of  commerce  ob- 
tained by  puncturing;  the  blisters  which  are  found 
on  balsam  trees  {Abiet  balgatitea  and  Abiei  grandii), 
and  gathering  the  sap.  It  is  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  medicmes,  varnish,  etc 

BALSAM, a  name  given  the  garden  flower,  often 
called  "  lady's  slipper."  It  is  found  native  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  some  varieties  are  native  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  flower  is  irregular, 
oalyx  and  corolla  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 
There  are  about  136  varieties.  The  snap-weed,  or 
touch-me-not,  is  so  named  because  the  ripe  poda 
burst  cpen  on  being  touched,  and  scatter  the 
seeds.  'The  plant  may  be  trained,  by  pinching  and 
pruning,  into  various  shapes,  making  it  bloom  more 
profusely  and  adding  to  its  appearance.  The  stems 
of  one  of  the  species — Fulvous  or  Tawney  Impa- 
tiens — are  sometimes  used  as  a  poultice  for  tumors 
to  reduce  inflammation,  and  a  salmon-red  dye  can 
be  made  from  its  deep  orange  flowers. 

BALSAMIN'ACE^,  or  Eai.ba>iine«,  a  natural 
order  of  succulent,  herb-like  plants,  thought  by 
some  botanists  to   be   a   sub-order  of  the  Gerania- 

BALSAMODENDRON,  the  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  small  bushy  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Terebinthacex.   They  are  characterised  by  a  scanty 


foliage,  and  oy  the  teelnous  substance  called  bal- 
sam, which  the  fruit  and  wood  yield.  They  usually 
strongly  resemble  a  shrub,  and  in  some  cases  are 
covered  with  spines.  There  are  several  species, 
Balaam  (or  Balm)  of  Gilead,  Elemi,  Myrrh  and 
Bdellium,  and  they  are  all  generally  found  in 
Arabia,  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  See 
Britannioa,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  293 ;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  121. 

BALTIA,  the  Baailia  of  Pytheas,  according  to  a 
tradition,  a  large  island  distant  three  days'  sail 
from  Scythia.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  is- 
land at  the  present  time,  but  some  think  the  word 
Baltic  derived  from  Baltia. 

BALTIC  PROVINCES  (in  RuaaiaJ.a  term  which 
in  a  wider  sense  comprehends  the  five  Russian 
governments  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  namely : 
Courland,  Livonia,  Estnonia,  Petersburg,  and  Fin- 
land. In  a  restricted  sense,  it  often  designates  the 
first  three.  The  Baltic  Provinces  once  belonged  to 
Sweden,  except  Courland,  which  was  a  depenuency 
of  Poland,  They  came  iuto  the  possession  of  Rus- 
sia, partly  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  centon, 
through  the  conquest  of  Peter  the  Great,  partly 
under  Alexander  in  1809.  They  have  an  area  of 
about  200,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
5,000.000,  including  St.  Petersburg. 

BALTIC  QUESTION,  the  controversy  between 
Russia  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Livonia,  Estho- 
uia,  and  Courland.  Peter  the  Great  promised 
them  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  maintenance 
of  tneir  German  administration.  The  conduct  of 
Alexander  II  was  such  that  the  people  insisted  on 
his  conflrmingthe  rights  and  privileges  allowed  them 
by  Peter  the  Great.  Articles  were  signed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1856. 

BALTIMORE.  To  what  is  ^iven  in  the  Britannica, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  298,  relative  to  this  important  American 
city,  we  add  the  following ;  Baltimore  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  freight  is  readily  transferred  from 
the  railways  to  the  shipping.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  Rialto,  where  the  stock  boards 
meet,  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  City  Court-house, 
United  States  Court-house,  Post  Chmce.  Exchange, 
Athenfeum  and  Maryland  Institute.  Tnere  is  also 
in  Baltimore  a  shot-tower  246  teet  high. 

The  principal  institutions  of  learning  are  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  hospital,  altnated  at 
Clifton,  within  the  city  limits,  having  a  large  en- 
dowment ;  the  Peabody  Institute,  wnich  includes 
an  academy  of  art  and  conservatory  of  music; 
Loyola  College;  St.  Mair's  College  and  Seminary, 
and  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  includes 
law  and  medical  schools.  The  public  schools  In- 
clude Baltimore  City  College,  a  State  normal  school, 
and  120  graded  schools.  Instruction  is  given  sepa- 
rately to  boys  and  girls,  and  separate  schools  are 
kept  for  colored  children.  Charitable  Institutions 
here  are  numerous — such  as  the  infirmary,  three 
asylums  for  the  insane ;  the  State  institution  for 
the  blind,  one  for  deaf-motes,  one  torthe  blind  (col- 
ored), and  many  orphanages,  asylums,  hospitals, 
homes  for  aged  women,  for  old  men,  and  for  the 
friendless,  besides  a  State  penitentiary,  jail  and 
house  ot  refuge.  Patterson  Park  on  the  east  side, 
containing  64  acres,  and  Riverside  Park  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  are  very  handsome.  Of  the 
suburban  cemeteries,  Greenmount  is   the  mo«t  ex- 

The  export  trade  of  Baltimore,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  immense,  includingnaval stores, cotton 
and  provisions.  The  imports  include  goods  manu- 
factured in  Europe  andproductsof  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  average  annual  value  ot  im- 
ports from  1680  to  ISSSwas  $13,880,117;  average  an> 
nual  exports  for  the  same  years,  ^1,633,090.  The, 
Patapaco   River  fumlshea  a  great  and  unfafling 
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water  power.     The  debt  of  Baltimore,  Jan.  1,  1891, 
may  be  thus  stated : 

Total  toDded  debt,  pu-  value |30.1  lC751t.50 

Total  giuTutteed  debt  pu  value . , ii9a,ino.oa 

ToUl  debt 81,11»,7B2.60 

Value  o(  alnUng  fund 7,300,(100^0 

9S,eoe,7G9.M 
ProdDCtlva  and  intereat-bearlng  aasete 10.T6S,Xao.SI 

Leavlu)!  balance  of  debt 1S,01M81.W 

Among  the  historic  events  of  this  city  were  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  by  Che  Britiab,  and 
the  battle  of  North  Point,  where  the  British  were 
expelled  in  the  war  of  1812-iei. 

The  population  in  1770  was  13,503;  17S0,  26,614; 
in  1810,  35,638;  in  1820,  62,738;  in  1830.  80,626;  in 
1840,  102,313;  in  1850,  109,054;  in  1860,  212.418;  in 
1870,  267,354 ;  in  1880,  332,313 ;  population  by  city 
census  ot  1888,  inoludini  "  the  Belt"  (a  portion  of 
the  county  annexed  to  the  city  that  year),  416,805. 
or  tbeee  64,509  are  colored.  Population  in  1890, 
433,647. 

BALTIMORE,  a  small  village  of  Ireland,  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  in  the  county,  of  Cork.  It 
is  seven  miles  south-west  of  Skihbereen,  and  has  an 
extensive  occupation  in  flshing.  There  is  here  a 
technical  school  founded  in  1887  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  in  which  are  taught  all  the 
branches  pertaining  to  flshing-net- making,  bail- 
making,  and  other  industries  of  a  sea-faring  life. 

BALTIMORE,  Lord  (Sib  Geobok  Calvert), 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1582,  died  in 
London.  April  15, 1632.  Hewas  the  first  Lord  Bal- 
timore. He  graduated  at  Oxford  and  then  went 
abroad  for  travel.  James  I  made  him  secretary  of 
state,  but  be  changed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  1624  and  resigned  his  office.  He  was  in- 
terested in  colonization  and  spent  much  money  on 
a  settlement  in  Newfoundland,  which  place  he  vis- 
ited, but  finding  it  too  cold  he  sailed  southward  to 
Virginia.  Cbarlea  I  granted  him  the  land  now 
comprised  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  but  Lord 
Bfiltlm ore  died  before  the  papers  were  satisfactorily 
completed.  He  was  a  popular  man  In  his  time;  a 
strong  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings;  yet  he 
advocated  popular  institutions  and  freedom  of  con- 
science. SeeEritannicH,  Vol.  IV,  p.  713;  Vol.  XV, 
p.  605 ;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  385 ;  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  495. 

BALTIMORE  BIRD,  or  Baltimorb  Oriole,  a 
very  beautiful  American  bird,  found  in  all  Mrts  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  far  north  as  55°  N.  lat.. 


but  migrating  to  tropical  or  subtropical  regions 
in  winter.  The  genus  to  which  it  belongs  is 
OBually  referred  to  the  natural  family  of  IcUrida. 


The  Baltiniore  oriole  is  aboat  seven  inches  in 
length.  Its  bill  is  conical,  very  acute  and  a  little 
curved ;  the  plumage  brilliant,  particularly  In  the 
adult  males,  glossy  black,  finely  contrasting  with 
brightorange and vermilion;the cause, it  is  said,  of 
its  name— the  Baltimore  livery  being  yellow  and 
black.  The  tail  is  longish,  rounded  and  slightly 
forked.  The  bird  is  remarkably  active  and  lively, 
its  song  extremely  agreeable.  Its  neat  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  structure,  a  pendulous  cylindrical 
pouch  of  six  or  seven  inches  loag,    usually    sus- 

S ended  from  two  twigs  at  the  extremity  of  a  loftv 
rooping  branch,  the  materiaje,  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstancea,  being  woven  together  with 
great  nicety.  It  is  sometimes  sewed  through  and 
through  with  long  horse-hairs.  They  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  true  orioles. 

RALTISTAN,  the  name  of  the  Alpine  region  which 
lies  below  the  Karakorum  and  Himalaya  Mount- 
ains, having  an  average  height  of  11,000  feet. 
Here  rises  a  lofty  peak  which  ascends  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  28,278  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  is  anr- 
passed  in  height  only  by  Mt.  Everest,  The  nativca 
belong  to  the  Mongolians,  and   they  are   under  the 

Eovernment  of  Kashmir.  This  region  is  also  called 
little  Thibet,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  Upper  Indus. 

BALTJIK  is  a  Bulgarian  town,  constituting  on» 
of  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  Is  situated  20 
miles  north-eaat  of  Varna,  and  not  far  from  it  Ilea 
the  ruined  town  of  Tomi,  the  home  of  Ovid  during 
his  exile. 

BALUCHISTAN,  a  Britiah  protectorate  south  of 
Afghanistan.  Population,  about  500,000.  For  early 
history,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  299-303. 

The  reigning  sovereign  ia  Mir  Khudadad  Ehan, 
Khan  of  Khelat,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  June, 
1867 ;  born  1841 ;  eldest  son,  Mir  Muhammad  Khan. 

KhaHBOF  1CHKI.AI  SitfCE    1700. 

Abdulla  Khan.  Ulhrab  Khao,  ISIV-IMO. 

Muhabbat  Khan.  Shah   Nawai  Kban,  abdicated. 

Haalr  Khan  1, 1TMI-17K.  Naalr  Khan  II,  18tO-ISS7. 

HahmudKhan.  KhudadadKhan,rolEaln8. 

The  power  of  the  Brahui  khans  of  Khelat  was 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  a 
hill  chief  named  Kambar.  Called  in  to  protect  the 
Hindu  Raja  of  Khelat  against  marauders  from 
the  east,  Kambar  first  expelled  these  invaders  and 
then  overthrew  the  Hindu  dynasty.  His  successors, 
gradually  made  themselvea  supreme  from  Khelat 
to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  about  1740  Abdulla  Khan, 
the  fourth  Brahui  khan  of  Khelat,  was  acknowl- 
e^ed  aa  chief  of  Baluchistan  by  Nadir  Bhab.  Ths 
districts  ofQucttaand  Mustung  were  granted  to 
Abdulla's  son,  Nasir  Khan  I,  by  Ahmed  Shah,  tho 
Durani  king  of  Afghanistan.  Nasir  Khan's  grand- 
son, Mehrab  Khan,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of 
Khelat  by  a  British  force  In  1840.  His  son.  Nasir 
Khan  II,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Britisn  Gov- 
ernment in  1841,  and  In  1^  a  treaty  was  executed 
with  him,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  received  a. 
yearly  subsidy  ot  50,000  rupees.  Nasir  Khan  waa 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Khudadad  Khan,  now 
reigning,  witn  whom  a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded 
in  December  1876,  by  which  the  aubaidy  waa  ralaed 
to  100,000  rupees  a  year.  The  Khan  also  made  over 
the  district  of  Quetta  to  be  administered  by  British 
officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus  revenue,  but 
since  1882  an  annual  quit^rent  of  25,000  rupees. 

The  Khan  of  Khelat  is  at  the  head  of  a  confed- 
eracy of  chiefs,  buthis  powers  cannot  be  precisely 
defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  is  amenable 
to  the  advice  of  the  agent  to  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  who  also  arbitrates  in  disputes  between 
the  Khan  and  minor  chiefs. 

The  area  of  Baluchistan  includes  British  Balu- 
chistan, assigned  to  England  by  the  Ameer  of  Af 
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ghanistan  in  1876,  constituted  a  chief  commiBsion- 
erehip  in  November,  1887,  and  comprleine  Pisliin, 
Shorarud,  Kach,  Eawas,  Harnai,  Sibi  and  Tbull- 
Ghotiali,  with  an  area  of  about  11,100  square  miles. 

The  nomad  Baluchis  are  the  most  widely  spread 
race,  the  Brahuis  of  the  eastern  plateau  being  the 
dominant  race. 

The  principal  towns  are  Khelat.'Mustung,  Koz- 
dar,  Bela,  Kej,  Bagh,  Dadar,  Gandavi  Nushki,  Sara- 
wan,  Fasni,Sonmiani,  and  Quetta. 

The  religion  is  Mohammedan. 

There  is  no  standing  army  ;  but  the  Khan  could 


tiona  recently  erected  by  the  Indian  government 
lie  within  the  territory  under   British   administra- 
I  torts    scattered  about  Inde- 


>   resistance 


tion.    The 

pendent    Baluchistan    could    offer 

against  artillery. 

The  Khan  of  Khelat's  revenue  coniiiete  of  bis 
Bubeidy  from  the  Indian  government  of  100,000 
rupees  a  year,  hia  quit-rent  M  26,000  rupees  for  the 
Quetta  district,  and  a  share  in  the  agricultural  prod- 
uce taken  from  the  inferior  cultivators  in  Iitde- 
pendent  Baluchistan.  Brabuis  being  exempt. 

The  a<;ricultural  produce  of  Baluchistan  is  lim- 
ited, owing  to  the  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall, 
but  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  India  may  be  found 
in  the  country.  Petroleum  is  found  at  Khatum. 
Baluchistan  is  an  immense  camel-grazing  country. 
Local  manufactures  are  unimportant,  being  con- 
fined to  a  few  matchlocks  and  other  weapons.  The 
chief  exports  are  wool,  bides,  madder,  ciried  fruit, 
bdellium,  tobacco  and  dates.  In  1888-89  the  ex- 
ports to  British  India  were  valued  at  500,000  rupees, 
and    the    imports    from  British  India  at   896,000 


rupees. 
Thee 


luntry  through  which  the  Bolan  and  Scind- 
Pishiii  Railways  run  is  under  British  administra- 
tion. Elsewhere  camels  serve  as  a  chief  means 
of  transport. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Quetta,  and  the 
sabmarlne  cable  from  Karachi  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
touches  at  Gwadar. 

BAMBERGER,  LiPDWio.  a  distinguished  author 
and   statesman,  born  in   Mentz,  Germany,  in  1828. 
He  supported  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  on  its 
failure    became   an  exile.      In  Paris  he  became 
known  as  a  writer  on  finance  and  political  economy. 
He  returned  to  his  native  town  after  the  war  of 
1866,  and  was  a  member  of  the  cub  torn  g-parl  lament. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  an  adviser 
of  Bismarck  at  the  headquarters  of  the  latter,  and 
afterwards  assisted  in  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs 
of  Alsace.    He  was  elected  to 
the    imperial    parliament   in 
1871,  where   he  strongly  ojj- 
posed  the  adoption  of  tho  pro- 
tective  tariff.    The   writings 
of  Bamberger  are  numerous 
and  influential,  dealing  in  a 
masterly  way  with  the  finan- 
cial, labor  and  other  social 
questions  of  the  hour. 

BAMBINO,  a  term  in  art 
descriptive  of  the  swaddled 
figure  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
wnich,  surrounded  by  a  balo 
and  watched  over  by  angels,  ! 

occasionally   forms   the   suti-  i  \ 

iect  of  altar    pieces  in    the  ^ 
Roman  Catholic  churches. 

BAMBpCCIADE  {bamboc 
do,    Italian    word,    meaning  bambino. 

'impleton),  a  word  derived  from  Baraboccio,  the 

tmame  of  a  painter  called  Peter  van  Laer,  who 


lived  between  1613  and  1674.  He  painted  gn- 
tesque  scenes  of  common  life,  such  as  rural  festi- 
vals. The  word  is,  therefore,  applied  to  pictures 
which  represent  boorish  frolics. 

BAMO,  B'hako,  or  B'han-Mo,  the  most  impor- 
tant city  of  Burmah,  Farther  India;  is  situated  on 
the  Irrawaddy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tamping. 


Vast  quantities  of  goods,  brought  here  by  camel 
caravans,  are  annuaUj  expc-''-''     "  "  '"  ' 

productio 


J  exported.    Cotton  is  a  chief 


BAN  and  Akri^rb  Bak.  In  feudal  times  in  France 
the  term  meant  the  entire  military  force  of  the 
country.  The  ban  was  the  barons  summoned  to 
war ;  the  second  levy,  which  included  their  vassals, 
was  known  as  the  arriire  ban. 

BAN,  or  Ba-s-us,  the  term  used  in  Eastern  Hun- 
eary  for  military  governors  of  certain  districts  or 
hanaU.  They  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  had 
extensive  political,  military  and  judicial  rights. 
Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Croatia  and  Makovia 
were  the  chief  banats,  but  they  were  finally  unitcHl 
under  the  banats  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 

BANANA-BIRD,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
■warm  parts  of  America.  It  ia 
larger  than  the  Baltimore  bird 
thougli  of  the  same  species.  Its 
colors  are  tawny  and  black,  ' 
with  white  bars  on  the  wings. 
It  also  suspends  its  nest  at  the 
end  of  twigs  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  snakes  and  monkeys. 

BANAS.orBiPNAB,  the  name 
by  which  three  rivers  of  India  i 
are  known.    The  first,  in  Raj- 1 
putana,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Ar-         BANAWi-BrBp. 
valli,  flows  through  Mewar  for  120  miles  in  anorth- 
easterly  direction,  then  southeasterly  for  about  180 
miles,  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  Chambal.    The 
second  river  rises  in  the  same  land,  flows  south- 
west for  ISO  miles  and  dissolves  itself  in  the  Runn 
of  Cutch.     The  third,  a  river  of  Bengal,  in  Chutia 
Nagpur,  runs  70  miles  toward  the  northwest,  and 
falls  into  the  Son,  near  Rampur.     See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XX,  p.  260,  and  Vol.  XXn,  p.  98. 

BANC,  legally  a  seat  or  bench  of  justice,  and  in 
this  sense  has  iiven  rise  to  the  expression  of  the 
courts  of  law,  sitting  in  banc,"  or  tn  banco;  that  is, 
sitting  together  on  the  bench  of  their  respectire 
courts,  in  term-time,  and  otherwise,  as  provided  by 
statute. 

BANCO,  a  commercial  term  meaning  the  stand- 
ard money  in  which  a  bank  keeps  its  accounts,  as 
distinguished  from  the  current  money  of  the  place. 
The  term  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  money  in 
which  the  Hamburg  bank  keeps  its  accounts,  wnich 
is  not  represented  by  any  coinaze.  Genoa  had  at 
one  time  a  bank  standard,  and  the  present  current 
money  being  different  from  that  is  still  called 
"  foori  banco    outside  the  bank. 

BANCROFT,  GEORGE,  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Ban- 
croft, born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1800,  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  17,  1891.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1817  and  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
spent  two  years  studying  German,  French  and 
Italian  literature,  Greek  philosophy,  natural  his- 
tory, Arabic,  Hebrew  and  ScripturtJ  interpreta- 
tion. The  University  of  GOttingen  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  It  was  at  this  time  tnat 
he  selected  history  for  his  special  branch  of  work. 
He  removed  to  Berlin  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Humboldt,  Savigny,  Goethe  and  other  famous 
men.  He  further  pursued  his  studies  with  Schloe- 
ser,  the  historian.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1S22,  and,  after  serving  as  a  Greek  tutor  in 
Harvard  for  a  year,  started,  In  partnership  with  Dr. 
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Joaeph  G.  GogBwell,  the  Round  Hill  school  at  North- 
ampton, MasB.  About  this  time  be  declined  the 
nomination  to  the  MBSBachutetta  asHembly.  and 
later  the  nomination  to  the  State  senate.  Hewas 
engaged  in  making  tranBlatioQH  from  Schiller, 
Goethe  and  the  poetical  woritH  o(  Heeren.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft was  a  Democrat,  and  Van  Buren  made  him 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  183tj.  In  1842  he 
1TBS  an  unBUCcesstul  candidate  For  governor,  but,  on 
the  election  of  Polk  to  the  presidency,  waa  made 
Secretary  of  the  Nav; .  It  waa  through  his  influ- 
ence in  hia  official  capacity  that  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  was  establiahed.  He  issued  the 
famous  orders  to  take  poaaesgion  of  California  in 
tbe  event  of  war  with  Uexico,  and  [while  acting 
08  Secretary  of  War  pro  lem.)  he  ordered  the 
American  troops  to  march  into  Texas.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft was  honored  with  several  foreign  misaionB. 
In  1846  he  waa  aent  as  minister  to  tbe  Court  of  St. 
James;  in  1867,  to  Prusaia;  in  1868,  to  the  North 
German  Confederation ;  in  1871,  to  the  new  German 
Empire,  whence  be  waa  recalled  three  years  later, 
at  hia  own  request.  He  had  an  active  part  in  set- 
tling with  England  the  question  of  tne  North- 
weatem  bounaarj.  The  aecond  important  treaty 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  that  concerning  ex- 
patriation rights.  This  was  discusaed  by  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  a  person  haa  freedom  to  choose  to  what 
country  he  will  render  allegiance.  Great  Britain 
afterwards  subscribed  to  thia  treaty.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's greatest  work  waa  that  of  tbe  hiatorian.  In 
1834  he  began  tbe  publication  oC  bia  BUtory  of 
the  UniUd  SlaUt.  It  opens  with  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  and  chronicles  events  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  tbe  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution.  This  is  a  very  exhaust- 
ive history,  and  has  received  the  highest  commen- 
dation from  Buch  scholars  as  Preaoott,  Edward 
Everett,  Von  Kaumer,  Baron  Bunsen  and  George 
Bipley.  In  1SS6  he  completed  the  reviaion  of  his 
history,  and  it  was  then  published  in  five  volumes. 
Ur.  Bancroft  delivered  many  addresses,  which  he 
had  published.  He  also  was  at  work  on  a  biography 
of  Jamea  K.  Polk.  Kr.  Bancroft  had  made  his  winter 


back  riding.  His  manners  vereextremely  courteous. 
His  height  was  somewhat  below  the  average,  and 
In  his  youth  he  was  spoken  of  aa  "  Little  Bancroft." 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1882,  be  says:  "I 
was  trained  to  look  upon  life  here  as  a  season 
for  labor.  Being  more  than  four  score  yeara  old 
I  know  tbe  time  for  my  release  will  soon  come. 
ConsciouB  of  being  near  the  shore  of  eternity,  I 
wait  without  impatience  and  without  dread  tbe 
beckoning  of  tbe  Hand  which  will  summon  me  to 
rest." 

BANCROFT,  Hubert  Howb,  born  in  Granville, 
Ohio,  May  6,  1833.  He  went  in  1848  to  Buffalo  and 
entered  tbe  iwokstore  of  his  brother-in-law.    Four 

2earB  later  he  waa  sent  to  California  to  establish  a 
ranch  business.  Here  he  became  interested  in  col- 
lecting booka  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  waa  ao  fortunate  aa  to  secure  the  library 
of  the  Mexican  emperor  Maximilian.    He  collected 


regioTt.  At  great  paina  he  has  obtained  from  pio- 
neers and  settlers  many  valuable  narrativca  which 
have  since  been  written  down  and  indexed.  He  baa 
pabliahed  The  tfative  Raeet  of  iU  Pacijic  StaUt 
{five  toIb.).  In  this  work  he  has  been  aided  by  an 
sxpen^nced  corpa  of  writera.  He  has  planned  to 
pnbliBb  39  volumea  of  the  Hittory  of  the  Pacific 
State*  of  North  Ainerica.    Mr.  Bancroft  is  an  en- 


ergetic boBineBs  man  as  well  aa  a  learned  ajiA 
accomplished  writer.  His  executive  ability  has 
enabled  bim  to  collect  this  fine  library  and  to  com- 
mence upon  BO  great  a  work  as  this  history  promiae* 
to  be.  In  1886  he  met  with  a  great  Iobb  In  ttw 
burning  of  his  brother's  Btore,  where  the  aheeta  of 
seven  volumea  of  his  history  were  kept. 

BAND,  or  BAMna,  formerly  a  portion  of  clerical 
dreas  and  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  amice,  a 
linen  veatment  which  waa  used  in  the  ancient 
church  to  cover  the  sbouldera  and  -neck  of  the 
priest.  It  also  formed  part  of  the  dreas  of  function- 
aries in  achoDls  of  old  foundation,  and  of  members 
of  tbe  bar,  and  consists  of  two  pieces  of  linen  pend- 
ant from  IJie  neck. 

BANDAJAN,  a  Himalaya  mountain  pass  of  Kash- 
mir. The  mountains  surrounding  tbia  paaa  are 
composed  of  gneiaa,  and  the  summit  rises  to  an  ele- 
vation of  14,854  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  snow 
continually  rests.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  30°  22'  N., 
long.  7B°4'^E. 

BANDANA,  a  kind  of  printed  handkerchief  of 
Indian  origin.  The  cloth  Is  first  dyed  Turkey-red, 
and  then  tne  pattern  is  made  by  discharging  the 
color  with  bleaching  liquor  in  a  powerful  Bramah 
press.  The  pattern  to  be  discharged  ia  cutout  on 
two  plates  of  such  metal  (lead;  as  may  not  be  acted 
on  by  the  liquor,  and  of  tbe  full  size  of  the  handker- 
chief. A  ^ozen  or  more  are  put  in  at  once  between 
the  plates,  and  ao  many  of  theae  couraea  are  en- 
tered together  as  fill  the  press,  when  tbe  pressure  is 
applied,  and  the  liquor  is  run  in  on  the  uppermost 
plate,  which  is  grooved  on  the  upper  side  to  receive 


cloth,  to  make  clean  work  by  preventing  the 
spreading  of  the  liquor,  is  enormous.  The  patterns 
In  the  real  bandana  style  of  printing  are  spots  and 
diamond  prints  the  best  suited  for  discharging, 
and  even  for  theae  a  pressure  of  500  tons  ia  require 
to  work  them  clean. 

BANDA  ORIENTAL,  the  former  name  of  Ukh- 
ouAY.    SeeBritannica,VoI.  XXIV,  pp.  14-16. 

BANDEL,  Ernst  Von,  an  eminent  modern  sculp- 
tor, bom  at  Anspach  in  1800,  died  near  Donan- 
worthinl876.  He  studied  at  Munich,  where  in  1820 
he  sent  to  the  exhibition  a  life-sized  piaster  figure 
of  Mara  reposing,  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  at  Nuremberg  and  Rome.  His  principal  work 
was  the  statue  of  Arminius,  90  feet  high,  near 
Detmold,  which  the  Emperor  WUliam  unveiled  on 
Aug.  IS,  1676. 

BAN-DE-LA-BOCHE,  otherwise  known  by  its 
German  name  as  the  Steinthal,  a  valley  of  Lower 


the  High  Alps,"  whose  tomb  is  at  Fonday,  a  village 
at  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 

BAND-FISH,  or  Snake-Fish,  a  genuB  of  fishes  ot 
the  Ribbon-fish  family.  The  body  is  much  elon- 
gated and  compressed.  The  bones  a  little  more 
solid  than  a  mere  fibrous  network,  and  everything 
else  exhibits  a  corresponding  delicacy,  so  that  speci- 
mens are  seldom  obtained  in  an  uninjured  state. 
All  the  species  inhabit  quiet  depths,  and  are  inca- 

?able    of    contending   with  waves    and    currents, 
hey  are  native  of  Japanese  waters,    though  one 
species  is  not  rare  in  the  Mediterranean. 

BANDICOOT  EAT,  Malabab  Rat,  or  Pio 
Bat,  the  largest  species  of  rat,  which  sometimes 
weighs  three  pounds,  and  measures  from  24  to  80 
incncB  hi  length  from  tip  to  tail.  Its  flesh  is 
eaten  by  tbe  coolies  of  India  and  esteemed  very 
delicate,  being  thought  to  resemble  young  pork. 
This  rat  is  found  in  Cevlon  and  certain  parts  of 
India;    dry   and  hilly   oistricts   are  its    tavurite 
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haunts.    It  is  a  very  destructive  animal   in   gar- 
dene,  roots  and  eraina  beiug  its  chief  food. 

BANDIERA,  Attilio  ancT  Emii-io.  two  brothers 
descended  from  a  distiDguished  aristocratic  family 
of  Venice  and  well  iinown  tor  their  tragic  fate. 
The;  were  lieutenantH  in  the  Auetrian  nav;,  their 
father  being  rear-admiral,  but  instead  of  sharing 
his  pro-AuBtrian  sentiments  they  cherished  enthusi- 
astic dreams  of  the  free  and  united  Republic  of 
Italy.  lu  18^  they  entered  into  correspon deuce 
with  Mazzini.  In  1843  the;  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  revolution,  but  their  premature  ap- 
peal finding  no  practical  response  they  fled  to  Corfu 
in   1844,  where  they   endured   many   bitter   disap- 

Sintinents  and  much  misery.  At  lencth,  misled  by 
ae  rumors  of  a  rising  in  Naples,  with  which  it  is 
supposed  the  Neapolitan  police  had  something  to 
do,  they  ventured  to  Ian  a  with  20  companions  at 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Nieto,  in  Calabria,  be- 
lieving that  their  appearance  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  insurrection.  The  Neapolitan  government 
expected  them,  as  one  of  their  companions,  Boc- 
checiampe,  had  betrayed  them.  The;  were  attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force  and  were  nearly  all 
taken  prisoners  at  once.  Nothing  was  ever  allowed 
to  transpire  respecting  the  trial  of  these  men.  At- 
tilio and  Emilio  were  shot  with  seven  of  their  com- 
radea,  in  the  pui-.lic  square  of  Coeenza,  Jul;  25, 1S44. 
They  died  joyfully,  exclaiming  "  Viva   I'ltalia !"    A 

Sear  later  their  remaining  companions  were  par- 
oned. 


outlawed,  wages  war  against  civilized  society,  and 
finally  a  highway  robmr.  The  bandits,  or  banditti, 
formed  in  Italy  in  earlier  times,  as  it  were,  a  sepa- 
rate communit;  or  guild,  who  submitted  to  their 
own  stringent  laws,  carried  on  both  open  and  secret 
war  with  civilized  society,  and  kept  up  a  certain  ro- 
mantic idea  of  honor.  By  means  of  the  severe 
measures  which  were  adopted  in  1820  by  the  Papal 
government  against  the  banditti  and  their  abettors 
their  haunts  were  broken  up.  Those  who  still  oc- 
casionally disquiet  the  frontiers  of  Naples  are  In 
general  people  settled  on  the  spot  who  regard  rob- 
bery and  murder  as  a  trade. 

BANDONa,acommercial  town  of  Java  near  the 
volcano  Gunong,  an  eruption  of  which  destroyed, 
in  1622,  eighty  villages.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  800. 

BANEBBRRY,  a  perennial  herb  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  incfudinK  two  American  species 
which  have  long  been  used  by  the  Indians  for  the 
cure  of  snake-bite.  It  is  also  known  as  "  Herb  Cbris- 
topher." 

BANER,BANNIER.orBANNER,JoHAN,a  famous 
Bwedisb  general,  born  near  Stockholm,  June  23,1G95, 
died  May  10,  IfHI.  He  led  the  right  wing  of  the  arm; 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  after  the  death  of  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was  commander-in-chief. 

BANGOK.  a  city  of  Maine,  and  county-seat  o( 
Penobscot  county,  heaurifull;  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot 
River,  at  its  junction  with  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
Kenduskeag.  It  is  an  important  railroad  center,  a 
port  of  entry,  and  one  of  tne  greatest  lumber  depots 
in  America.  An  abundant  water-power  is  supplied 
hy  the  Kenduskeag,  and,  by  means  of  a  dam  built 
across  the  Penobscot  in  connection  with  the  Holly 
system  of  water-works.  The  season  of  navigation 
lasts  about  eight  months,  during  which  more  than 
two  thousand  cargoes  of  lumber  are  shipped,  aver- 
aging some  200,000,000  feet  annually.  The  vessels 
entering  this  port  in  the  coasting  ana  foreign  trade 
are  mostly  American,  and  numMr  nearly  four  hun- 
dred, about  half  of  which, aggregatingatonnage  of 


nearly  36,000,  are  enrolled,  registered  and  licensed 
here.  An  important  commercial  interest  is  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  and  there  are  nu- 
marous  other  manufactures.  Including  iron,  lum- 
ber, machinery,  furniture,  trunks,  carriages  and 
sleighs,  and  an  extensive  establishment  for  bumet- 
tizin^.  Bangor  is  the  seat  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  and  contains  a  number  of  very  valuable 
libraries.  It  was  first  named  Norombega,  after  the 
supposed  Indian  city  mentioned  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  and  in  Paradigf  Lost.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Kenduskeag  in  1769,  and  afterwards  to 
Bangor,  in  honor  of  the  psalm-tune  of  that  name. 
Bangor  became  a  city  in  1S34.  The  population  in 
1840  was  8,627 ;  in  1850, 14,432 ;  in  1860, 16,407 ;  in  1870, 
18,289:  in  1880, 16,856;  in  1890, 19,090.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  314. 

BANG0R-I8C0ED  (Bangob  Bklow  thbWood), 
an  inland  village,  beautifully  situat«d  in  a  fertile 
and  richly  wooded  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dee,  on  the  borders  of  Flint  and  I^nbigh  shirea, 
North  Wales,  five  miles  southeast  of  Wrexham, 
Population,  564. 

BAKGS,  Nathan,  an  eminent  American  clergy- 
man, bom  near  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  May  2, 1778,  died 
May  3, 1862.  In  18(ffi  he  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  next  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent  In  ardu- 
ous labors  in  the  then  almost  pathless  forests  of 
Canada  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  1810  he  was 
transferred  to  New  York  city,  which  was  ever  after 
the  headquarters  of  his  labors  for  his  denomination. 
In  1620  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  and  under  his  management  its  business 
was  vastly  extended.  From  1820-28  he  was  editor 
of  the"MethodiBt  Magazine,"  and  from  1826-28  of 
the  "  Christian  Advocate."  In  18^  be  assumed  edi- 
torial charge  of  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview." 
In  1841  he  became  president  of  Wesleyan  Univer^ 
sity,  Middletown,  Conn. 

BANIAN  (from  the  Sanscrit  &antj,  a  merchant), 
a  word  used  in  India  to  designate  a  merchant  or 
trader  generally.  It  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  great  merchants  in  the  west  of  India,  espe- 
cially in  the  seaport  towns,  who,  b;  means  of  cara- 
vans, carry  on  f  very  extensive  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia,  even  totheborders  of  Russia  and  China. 

BANIAN  DAYS,  a  sailor's  phrase,  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  JDtir«  maij7r««  of  the  French.  The  term 
denotes  the  davs  when  no  meat  is  served  ont  to  a 
ship's  crew.  The  term  Is  derived  from 
the  practice  of  Banian  traders. 

BANISHMENT,  excepting  in  the  penal 
sense  of  transportation,  with  which  it  is 
popularly  synonymous,  can  only  now  be 
said  to  have  a  legal  meaning  historically. 
Formerly,  in  England,  parties  who  were 
required  to  abjure  the  realm,  that  is,  re- 
nounce and  depart  from  the  country, 
were,  so  to  speak,  banished.  But  the  word 
appears  to  have  a  more  technical  and 
precise  significance  in  the  Scotch  law 
than  in  the  English,  as  a  punishment  of 
exile  from  Scotland  is  Innioted  on  per-  j 
sons  convicted   of  certain  offenses   for  f 


along  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  r 
BANJO,  a  musical  instrument,  i 
what  like  the  guitar,  but  having  a  head 
similar  to  that  of  a  arum  or  tambourine. 
It  was  invented  by  Joel  Walker  8weeney,an  Ameri- 
can  musician,  who,  whUe  traveling  tnrongh  the 
South  with  a  wagon  circus,  bad  learned  to  play  on 
the  rude  instrument  of  the  plantation  slave.  This 
was  a  large,  long-necked  gourd,  with  B  stick  for  % 
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staff,  over  which  weib  stretched  four  horsehair 
itringB.  Sweeney's  Grat  impri)vemeiit  on  thia  rudi- 
mentary banjo  waa  in  the  subatitution  of  the  tam- 
bourine head  for  the  gourd.  Thie  he  made  out  of 
B  meal-eifter,  which  he  covered  with  old  abeepekin. 
Several  modification  s  followed ;  but  it  was  not  till 
be  had  added  the  fifth  atriug,  which  he  called  the 
"thumb  strinc."  that  the  real  banjo  of  American 
negro  minatrels;  was  produced.  The  inatniment 
has  grown  in  popularity,  and  many  varietiea  of  it 
have  been  introduced,  aome  bavmff  aa  many  as 
nine  atringa,  Sweeney  often  performed  before 
Queen  Victoria  with  great  applause.  He  was  born 
in  1813,  and  died  in  1860.  Bis  grave  is  at  Appomat' 
toz,  Va.,  bis  native  town. 


BANE-BAN,  ban,  or  chieftain,  during  the  first 

8 art  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  Hungary,  live» 
1  Hungarian  literature  and  has  a  romantic  fame. 
Hia  wue  was  seduced  by  Eckart,  Queen  Gert- 
rude's brother,  the  Queen  aiding  in  the  evil 
deed.  Discovering  the  Queen's  partici nation ^ 
he  aroused  the  people  to  help  him  break  into- 
the  palace  and  till  her.  King  Andreas  II,  re- 
turning from  U)e  war  in  Poland,  put  the  murderer 
to  death. 

BANKE8,  Henry  (I757-1S34),  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  at  Trinity  College.  He  was  in 
Parliament  from  1780  to  1B24.  He  ia  the  author  of 
Civil  and  CoTigtitulional  Hiilory  of  Rome,  from  (fc«- 
Foundation  lotfteAge  o/  Augualug. 


BANKING  SYSTEM  IN  UNITED  STATES.  For 
the  history  of  banking  in  various  countries  and  for 
the  discueaion  of  numerous  economic  questioua  grow- 
ing out  of  the  general  subject  of  banking,  see  Brit- 
annica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  315-341. 

The  present  system,  known  as  the  National  Bank- 
note System  of  the  United  States,  was  devised  and 
recommended  to  Congress  during  the  civil  war  by 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Ito 
chief  purpose  was  two-fold — first,  to  secure  in  the 
most  effective  way  a  sure  market  for  the  United 
States  bonds,  whose  issue  waa  rendered  imperative 
by  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war;  and,  second, 
to  provide  a  uniform,  safe  and  most  convenient 
monetary  system  for  the  promotion  of  business 
transactions  and  the  development  of  trade  and  io- 
duatriea  among  the  people.  Ita  whole  history 
shows  that  its  date  was  moat  opportune  and  its 
metboda  most  wisely  directed. 

The  first  act  of  the  National  Congreas  under 
which  the  system  was  organized,  waa  approved  by 
President  Lincoln,  Feb.  25,  IS63.  The  law  was  ex- 
tensively revised  and  reen acted  June  3,  1864. 
Previous  to  these  dates  the  system  of  State  banks 
universally  prevailed,  of  which  there  were,  in  the 
34  States  then  existing,  1,601,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $429,000,000.  More  than  10,000  different 
kinds  of  bank-notes  were  in  use  in  a  total  circula- 
tion of  about  (202,000,000. 

The  act  of  1864  provided  for  the  establiahment, 
in  the  Government  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, of  a  national  bank  bureau,  with  a  chief 
officer,  to  be  known  as  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency. Under  the  provisiona  of  the  new  law  any 
numijer  of  persona,  not  lees  than  five,  might  be 
organized  into  a  national  banking  association,  the 
capital  in  no  case  to  be  leas  than  $100,000,  except 
that  in  any  cities  containing  a  papulation  of  not 
more  than  6,000  the  capital  should  not  be  leas  than 
$60,000;  and  in  cities  having  a  population  of  not 
less  than  60,000,  the  capital  muat  not  be  lesa  than 
$200,000.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  was 
required  to  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds, 
upon  which  circulating  notes  could  be  issued  equal 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value,  hut 
not  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  deposited.  These  were  to  be  received  at  par 
Id  the  United  States  in  all  payments  to  and  from 
the  Government,  except  for  duties  on  imports,  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  in  redemption  of 
national  currency.  As  earl;  as  March  3,  I86S,  an 
Important  additional  act  was  passed  requiring  that 
every  banking  association  should  pay  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  notes  of  any  person  or  State  bank 
need  for  circulation  or  paid  out  by  them.    This  act 


virtually  re8uit«d  in  taxing  State  bank  circulation' 
out  of  existence. 

A  total  issue  of  $300,000,000  of  circulation  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1804 ;  but  an  act  of  May 
12,  1870,  authorized  an  increase  of  circulation 
to  (354,000,000.  Another  act,  that  of  June  20,. 
1674,  provided  that  any  bank  by  depositing  with 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  sums  not  less 
than  $9,000  at  a  time,  might  withdraw  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  oonds  on  deposit  as 
security  for  its  circulating  notes.  An  act  passed 
Jan.  14,  1S75,  removed  all  limitations  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  banks,  except 
the  restrictions  in  the  provisions  in  the  law  then 
existing,  but  required  the  Treasurer  to  retire  legal 
tender  notes  to  the  amount  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  ad- 
ditional bank-notes  issued,  and  to  continue  such  re- 
tirement  until  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  tbe- 
legal  tender  notes  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,000. 
The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  a  reduction  of' 
legal  tender  notes  was  repealed  May  31, 1878. 

The  National  Bank  act  also  required  that  the 
national  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  ahould  hold 
in  their  vaults  in  lawful  money  26  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits  and  ciioulation  as  a  reserve  fund.  The 
banks  in  other  redeeming  cities  were  required  to 
hold  the  same  percentage  of  reserve,  but  were  to  be- 

Srmltted  to  keep  one-naif  of  thia  reserve  in  cash 
posits  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Banks  in  other 
cities  were  required  to  hold  a  reserve  of  15  per 
cent^  three-fifths  oE  which  might  conaiat  of  balances 
due  from  approved  associations  in  the  redeeming 

With  regard  to  Interest  on  loans,  the  national 
banks  were  allowed  to  charge  at  the  rate  allowed 
by  the  States  in  which  they  were  located,  and  in  case 
the  State  had  fixed  no  rate,  the  banks  were  allowed 
to  charge  7  pet  cent. 

Under  the  national  banking  law,  ahareholdpra 
are  held  individually,  equally  and  ratably  liable  tor 
all  the  debts  of  the  association  to  the  extent  of 
their  amount  of  stock  in  addition  to  the  amount  in- 
vested therein.  Also  the  law  required  that  before 
declaring  a  dividend,  the  bank  should  carry  one- 
tenth  of  their  net  profits  of  the  preceding  half  year 
to  a  surplus  fund  until  the  same  ahould  amount  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  and  should  also  deduct 
all  losses  and  bad  debts  from  the  net  profits. 

All  these  provisions  of  the  national  banking  law 
indicate  the  great  care  with  which  the  monetary 
interests  of  tne  country  were  guarded,  and  the 
resultant  history  of  the  system  showa  the  wisdom 
manifest  in  its  general  plan,  and  the  great  excel- 
lence of  its  chief  provisions.  During  the  year  1866, 
nearly  all  banks  in  United  States,  operating  under 
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the  State  laws,  adopted  the  national  Bystera.  The 
number  hae  constantly  inoTeased  and  the  number 
of  additions  to  the  system  during  the  year  closing 
Oct.  31, 189D,  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 

J  ear  since  the  first.  The  307  new  banks  organiied 
urins  the  last  year  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 
436j26O,00O,  and  are  distributed  among  41  States 
and  Territories.  Id  nearlv  all  cases  the  banks  whoee 
'Corporate  existence  would  have  expired  during  the 
year  applied  for  and  received  from  the  Government 
extensions  under  the  act  of  July  12,  1882.  These 
facts  show  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

CoupABATivE  Gbowth  FOB  Teh  Ybabs.  The 
number  of  National  Banks  in  the  United  States  in 
1872  was  1362,  with  a  capiUl  of  (466,676,023,  report- 
ing that  year  a  surplus  of  (106,181,942,  total  divi- 
■dend  that  year  of  (46,687,115,  ana  net  earnings 
amounting  to  (58,076,430.  The  official  reports  of 
the  same  items  from  1880  to  1890  furnish  the  figures 
of  the  following  table : 
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After  the  above  table  was  completed  the  annual 
report  of  the  Hon.  Edward  8.  Laoey,  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  was  issued,  furnishing  some  later 
additional  figures.  His  report  states  that  on  Oct. 
31, 1890,  the  number  of  national  banks  was  8^7, 
with  a  total  capital  stock  of  (659,782.865;  bonds  de- 
posited to  securecirculation,  (140,190,900;  and  bank- 
notes outstanding,  (179,765,643,  including  (54,796,907 
represented  by  lawful  money  deposited  to  redeem 
the  circulation  still  outstanding.  The  net  increase 
of  national  banks  during  the  year  was  248 ;  the  net 
increase  the  previous  year  was  168;  the  average 
vearly  net  increase  for  the  previoos  ten  years  bad 
been  127.  On  Oct.  2, 1890,  the  individual  deposits  in 
the  national  banks  in  the  United  BtBtesaggregated 
(1,564346,275.  '^ 

National  Bank  Isanss  and  EBnEMt-rioNS.  The 
following  table  gives  the  amount  of  national  bank- 
notes of  each  denomination  issued  and  redeemed 
-ince    the    orKanisation  of    the  system,    and  the 

-lount  of  eacit  ontBtanding  Oot.  31, 1880: 
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REDBHPTioir  OF  Notes  or  Banks  ItEDuctHa  ob 
Globiho  GiBCOLATioH.  The  Congressional  act  of 
June  20, 1874,  provides  as  stated  above  for  a  reduo- 
tion  of  the  outstanding  circulation  of  banking  asso- 
ciations upon  the  deposit  of  lawful  money  with  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  in  sums  of  not  leas  than 
(9,000  severally,  and  the  act  of  July  12,  1882,  re- 
quires a  deposit  of  lawful  money  for  tne  retirement 
of  the  old  circulation  whose  corporate  existence 
has  been  extended.  Under  these  acts,  and  on  ac- 
count of  liquidating  and  insolvent  banks,  the  sum 
of  (461,299,591  had  been  deposited  with  the  treas- 
urer prior  to  Oct.  Bl,  1890,  including  (2,663,720  de- 
posited for  the  redemption  of  notes  of  national  gold 
banks,  and  (97,086,838  for  the  redemption  of  national 
bank-notes  for  the  retirement  of  the  old  circulation 
of  banks  whose  corporate  existence  bad  been  ex- 
tended. 

There  are  now  no  national  gold  banks  in  exiaU 
ence;  but  there  were  yet  in  outetanding  circulation, 
Oct.  81,  1890,  notes  of  extinct  gold  iHinks  te  the 
amount  of  (134,727,  and  lawful  money  te  cover  their 
redemption  was  in  the  treasury  at  tnat  date. 

Publication  of  FaxftDBN-r  Rbforts,  For  the 
greater  protection  of  shareholders  and  depositera, 
the  law  provides  that  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency shall  call  upon  each  national  bank  five  timet 
in  each  year  for  a  detailed  report  of  its  condition  on 
some  past  day  specified  by  the  comptroller.  TbeaB 
reports  aremadeunder  oath,  and  published  in  some 
local  newspaper.  They  exhibit  the  resources  and 
liabilities  of  the  bank  in  such  detail  as  te  enable  ita 
shareholders  and  depositors  and  ether  crediters  to 
judge  as  te  the  wisdom  of  ite  management  and  ths 
character  of  its  financial  condition.  Once  in  eaoh 
year  these  reports  are  printed  in  a  bound  volume 
accompanying    the    annual   report   of  the   comp- 

Rbceiv  BBS  HIPS.  The  comptroller  is  clothed  by 
law  with  the  responsibility  of  appointing  receivers 
and  of  directing  and  supervising  the  afl^ira  of  re- 
ceivership and  the  conduct  of  receivers  appointed 
by  him.  The  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States 
has  denominatea  a  receiver  as  "an  agent  of  the 
comptroller,"  and  from  the  manner  of  nis  appoint- 
ment he  is  regarded  by  all  the  courts  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  especially  when  jurisdictional 
questions  are  raised. 

It  has  been  held  th&t  "a  receiver  may  toe 


AffeochlB  positli 


jSTtaS 

_li*eiishlp  does  not 

ol  the  United  SUtea. 

'      tbedlrecUonofttw 


imptraUar  he  takes  poaBCBBloii  ol  (he  booka,  records,  and 
seta  ot  everr  description  ol  a  □■Clonal  banking  aHoelatton, 
id  !■  outhorlied  to  collect  alt  debts,  due*,  and  claims  of 


bad  or  doubtful  debta.  and  In  Itte  manner  disposes  (tf  an 
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Mrty  of  the  uBoclatloD,  nnder  an 
omer  oi  ue  conn.  _ 

"All  moaeTaaooollecInd  are  remitted  to  the  Treuurer  of 
tlie  Onlted  States,  with  the  eiceptlOD  ol  luch  u  are  neces- 
■ary  for  the  uyment  of  cnrrent  expenses,  and  from  time  t- 


warded  to  sod  delivered  br  the  rscelvere. 

■*The  tands  of  an  InsoliraDt  bank  collected  br  a  receiver  are 
bald  In  trust  b;  the  treasurer  ol  the  United  States,  and  are 
not  Invested  in  Interest-bearing  securities,  but  are  distributed 
among  creditors  as  often  as  the  amouul  Justlfles  the  prepars- 
tloD  w  dividend  eehedulea  and  cbeelu  br  a  receiver  and  the 
eUrical  force  under  his  Immediate  com—' 


1  lapse  of  time  will  not  defeat*  Juet  claim  before  the 

-' '  ■■--  '—— .are  closed  on  the  almple  ground  ol  laches. 

>l  taake  the  declalOD  o)  the  comptroller 


aSaln  of  the  tr 

the  receiver  In  rejecting  a  claim  ualnst  a  trust  anal,  and 
therefore  whenever  a  claim  Is  rejected  Ibe  responslbllltv  ol 
a  determination  as  to  lav  and  lacu  rests  with  the  courts." 

SouRCBB  or  Profit  in  Bankimq.  Originally  the 
national  banks  realized  a  considerable  profit  from 
their  circulating  notes,  but  the  high  rate  of  premium 
eommajided  iu  the  market  in  latervears  by  the  in- 
tereat-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  Statea,wniob  the 
law  requires  the  banks  to  deposit  as  Beourity  for 
tiieir  circulation,  has  renderedtheiwue  of  circulat- 
ing notes  in  most  tooalitiea  unprofitable.  Hence  the 
later  reports  of  the  comptroller  show  that  the  na- 
tional banks  now  organizing  issue  only  the  lowest 
■mount  of  circulating  notes  obligatory  under  the 
law. 

The  banks  rely  chiefly  on  their  deposits  as  their 
PFinoipal  sooroe  of  profit ;  these  deposits  are  re- 
inmea  to  the  business  public  In  the  shape  of  loans 
properly  secured,  and  thus  the  money  is  continaally 
cept  in  circulation  among  the  people.  We  quotje 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroller  bwring 
date  Deo.  1,1890: 


depaalE< 


«  fullr  cognliant  of  the  fact 

.j[  o(  (^  ^l,(  to  iftae 

>n  malnlrbeeause  of 

ik  usually  hear  a  close  relation  to  the 
>:«  iDpoaed  Id  It  hj  those  who  live  within 
Lslneiis  actlvtttes.  The  unprecedented  sdo- 
s  whole,  attended  the  operations  of  butka 
tem  during  Us  iwency-tlKhl  years'  trial, 
ee  of  coQfldence  not  attained  by  any  of  Ita 
the  early  years  of  the  system  depoalcors 
le  doubtful  as  to  f '   I.--.. 


'  sleadllv 

__- dgalnhy 

•d  deposit*  bears  to  the  dlmlnlabed  proni 


"Itlsearlons 

otdepoatts  to  capital  has  Increased  Irom  year 
*"—  -'"-* tlauor  ■*--* -*  — '-* — 


bow  eloge  a  relaui 


relative  proportion 

II  year  to  year,  and 

the  Increaaed  gain  by  reaaon  of  augment- 


likU  U  Illustrated  by  noting  the  reJadve  Increaae  of 

oultal  and  deposlu  durlns  the  period  sxtendlnB  trota  Jan, 
1,  uas,  to  Oct.  3, 1880.  At  the  former  date  the  scgreeate  cap- 
ital ol  all  national  banks  amounted  to  pWiXiMJ.  and  their 
Indlfldnat  deposits  were  tlS90.31I,IT4.  At  the  latter  date  the 
■Onegate  capital  had  Increased  to  tRSD,MT.t35.  and  the 
SdlTldual  deposits  to  tl.6M,»tS,2n.  During  this  period  ot 
aboat  twenty-live  veara  the  capital   stock   account   shows 


SU  per  cent. 

■This  comparison  Iodic ates  t1 
posits  has  been  relatlvel      ' 


and  ooe-balf  times  that  of 
Q  degi 


eapital.    While  this  growth  .„, „.„, 

able  to  the  general  Increase  of  the  capital  and  bnslnt 
eonntry.  It  la  to  a  greater  eilent  owing  to  the  age  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  unexampled  success  which  has  attended  lis 
Operations  and  the  Increased  confldeoce  thereby  Inspired. 


eircniatlon,  Itwill  he  universally  cl ._ 

welfare  Is  promoted  by  the  augmentation  of  b r- 

In  Ihls  reapect  we  Bnd  the  Interesta  ol  the  banks  and  of 


wbole  people  Identical.   It  Is  of  great , 

tfn>nl(rtln(medJamol  the  couDtrybe  kept  w: 
ttt   trsde.     Whenever   tbe  surplus  eKulngs   c 


wottora,  the  professional  men. 


and  the  tradesmen  are  permitted  to  remain  Idle  In 


I,  tbe  n>anulact- 


ie  custody  of  Individuals,  legltlmi 


uigulsh  for  want  of  adequate  bauklog  facilities. 

"It  Is  true,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  national  system  la 
admirably  adapted  to  the  most  thorough  and  complete  utlU- 
tallon  ol  tbe  present  supply  of  money,  and  all  good  citliens, 
and  especially  those  who  are  honestly  ol  the  opinion  that 
this  supply  la  Inadequate  to  the  demands  of  business  should 
oppose  any  and  all  efforts  to  embarraas  or  destroy  on  admi- 
rable syetem  In  successful  operation  when  none  ol  jta. 
Opponenta  Is  abla  to  suggeat  an; agency  adapted  to  an  equally 
eBfolent  aervlce." 


PP- 

341-46.  Bee  also  the  same  article  for  the  earlier 
history  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  of  1867  (U.  B.  Congressional  Laws),  after 
repeated  amendments  and  modifications,  was  re-. 
enacted  in  IST4,  and  finally  repealed  in  1678;  and 
the  whole  subject  was  again  left  to  the  regulation 
of  the  laws  of  the  individual  States. 

BANKS,  in  navigation,  are  elevations  in  a  sea  or- 
Tiver,  generally  composed  of  sandy  soil;  they  are. 
sometimes  called  shoals  and  are  covered,  or  par- 
tially covered,  with  water. 

BANKS,  JoHM  {1709-1751),  an  English  writer,and 
the  author  of  Critical  Review  o/  the  Life  of  OHver- 
Crmnvielt. 

BANKS,  JoBN,  an  English  dramatist  of  the  17th 
and  IStb  centuries,  the  author  of  The  [/nhappy 
Favorite;  or.  Earl  oj  Enex,  and  other  tragedies.  Xne- 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 

BANKS,  Nathanibl  Fkehtish,  born  at  Waltham^ 
Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1SI6.  After  receiving  a  common 
school  education  he  became  a  machinist,  a  lecturer, 
an  editor,  a  lawyer,  and  finally  a  member  of  tbe 
State  legislature.  In  1SG2  he  was  sent  to  C  ingress, 
but  left  nis  party  on  account  of  their  advocacy  of 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Ee  joined  the  Bepuoli- 
cang.whosent  him  for  another  term  to  Congress.  He 
was  successively  Speaker  of  the  House,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  soon  comman- 
der of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  1862,  having 
S;ained  some  advantage  at  Winchester,  his  force 
ollowed  the  Confederates  to  Harrisonburg.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  unexpectedly  fell  upon  him,  obliging 
a  retreat.  His  command  fought  at  Cedar  Mount- 
ain, Port  Hudson  (where  6,000  prisoners  were 
taken),  and  along  the  Bed  Biver.  Believed  of  com- 
mand in  1664,  he  resigned  his  commission.  From 
this  time  till  1877  (except  one  term)  he  was  sent  to. 
ConEress  from  Massachusetts ;  his  active  support 
of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency  costing  him 
hia  re-election  in  1872.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 
He  has  been  United  States  marshal  for  his  State. 
In  1886  he  was  again  elected  Bepresentative  to. 
Congress. 

BANKS  LAND,  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  70^ 
miles  southwest  of  Melville  Island.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  parallel  of  74°  north,  and  by  the 
meridian  of  116°  west. 

BANKSIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Proleacem.  The  species  have  hard,dry  leaves, 
generally  white  or  very  pale-green  beneath,  and 
present  a  remarkable  appearance  from  the  um- 
bellate arrangement  of  their  branches,  which  bear 
toward  their  extremities  oblong  heads  of  numerous 
flowers.  The  flowers  secrete  much  honey.  They 
are  natives  of  Australia,  forming  a  characteristic 
feature  of  its  vegetation. 

BANNACKS,  oa  Bosacks.  See  Britannica, 
Indians,  Ahbbicam,  In  these  Bevlsions  and  Addi- 

BANNOGE,a  cake  of  home-made  bread,  oommoa 
in  Scotland.    It  is  usually  composed  of  peaie-meal 
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at  ot  pease  and  barley  meal  mixed,  prepared  with- 
■out  any  leaven ;  it  is  baked  on  a  circular  plate  of 
Iron,  called  a  griddle.  The  bannock  is  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity — beinff,  in  fact,  the  primitive  cake, 
-only  varied  in  material,  ot  every  country. 

BANNS  OF  MAKHIAGE.    See  Britannica,  Uab- 

BANQUETTB :  in  fortiflcation,  a  foot-bank 
(bench)  or  raised  way,  just  inaide  a  breaat-work, 
-on  which  soldiers  may  stand  to  fire  gaae  without 
being  too  much  exposed  to  the  enemy. 

BANSHEE,  the  name  of  a  female  character  in 
"the  mythology  of  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Western 
Highlands.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  300. 

BANTAKS,  dwarf  fowls  liept  for  ornament  or  as 
pets.  During  the  last  century  many  new  varieties 
have  been  originated,  and  there  are  now  bantama 
■ot  all  the  principal  breeds.  The  most  curious  are 
the  dwaried  Asiatic  fowls,  cuokooand  Japanese  ban- 
tams. The  Golden  Sebright  differs  from  the  Silver 
In  being  marked  with  yellow  instead  of  white 
lacings.  The  Game  bantams  are  very  fine,  thous-h 
not  larger  than  a  pigeon,  the  cock  and  hen  weign- 
ing  24  and  20  ounces  each.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIX, 

BA         . 

people  of  several  African    tribes    „   — 

region  situated  between  20°  8.  lat.  and  60°  N.  lat. 
"ih"y  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the  Kaffirs 
'  and  Zulus  inhabitiUK  the  Galla  and  Somali  country 
jn  the  east,  the  Bechuans  dwelling  in  the  central 
partj  and  the  western  division  t»eing  peopled  by  the 
tribes  dwelling  in  the  region  between  tne  Gulf-  of 
guinea  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Hottentot  coun- 
try. See  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  302;  Vol.  XVII, 
p.  819;  Vol.  XXII,  p.  729;  languages.  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  820;  Vol.  XVII.p.  31S;  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  780;  Vol. 
XXII.  p.  729;  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  827. 

BANVARD  JoHK,  born  in  New  York  about  1820, 
and  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  He 
«xeouted  a  panorama  of  Venice,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  Hiesiesippi  River.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  latter  work  be  traveled  in  a  skiff  for 
thousands  of  miles.  He  has  traveled  in  Europe, 
painted  many  pictures,  published  over  200  poems, 
'Several  dramas,  and,  among  others,  the  toUowlng 
works:  Deteription  of  the  iRuUHppi  River,  PUgrim- 
■ooe  to  the  Uoly  Land,  and  The  PrivaU  Life  of  a 
King. 

BANVILLE,  Th^dobx  db,  author  of  poetical 
and  prose  works,  bom  in  Moulina,  Franca,  in  1820. 
His  first  volume,  Leg  Caryatides,  was  published  in 
1841 ;  other  of  his  wriCinga  are :  Rimet  Doriet,  Let 
Exilet,  Let  OccidentaUt,  Trent->ir  Balladet  Joyrueei, 
Le»  Stalactites,  Eiguissea  Parisiennes,  Conlre  ■pour  Its 
Femmee,  ComidUa,  Odea  Funambufegquee,  Petit  Traile 
Poiiie  de  Fran^aite,  Conte$  Fieriguet,  and  Mes  Stmve- 
■aim.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  206. 

BANYULS-SUR-MER,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  Pyrenees  Orientates,  with  a  fishing  port  on  the 
Uediterranean.  The  celebrated  wines  of  Grenache 
and  Rancio  are  produced  in  its  vicinitv.  Near  the 
town  are  four  old  towers,  one  of  whicn  marks  the 
division  between  Prance  and  Spain.  This  place  was 
the  immediate  scene  of  many  encounters  between 
French  republicans  and  Spaniards  during  the  first 
French  Revolution. 

BANYUMAS,  a  town  in  Java,  at  the  opening  sf  a 
large  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serajo.  See 
Britannica,  Vol,  XIII,  p.  606. 

BANXRING  (Tupaia),  a  squirrel-like,  inseotivo- 
roUB  mammal,  native  ot  Sumatra,  Borneo,  India  and 
Java. 

BAOUR-LORMIAN,  Piburk  Marib  Francois 
LouiB,  a  poet  and  translator,  bom  at  Toulouse, 
France,  on  March  4,  1770,  and  died  in  1S57.    He 


translated  Tasso  and  Oaiian,  and  wrote  several 
tragedies. 

BAPAUKE,  a  fortified  town  of  Prance,  depart* 
ment  of  Fas-de-Calaie.  A  portion  of  the  allied 
troops  advanced  to  this  place  after  compelling  the 
French  to  abandon  their  fortified  position,  and  to 
retreat  behind  the  Scarpe  In  1793. 

BAPTISTS,  Canadian,  Gbbkan,  Skvbntk-Dat. 
Bee  Relioious  Dxnomi nations,  in  these  BevlBlons 
and  Additions. 

BAQUOY,  Jean  Chablbb,  an  engraver  of  Paris, 
France,  bom  in  1721,  died  in  1777. 

BAQUOY,  PiERBE  Charles,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  In  1759,  died  in  1829.  He  was  a  Frenidi 
engraver,  whose  beat  work  is  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Gervaia  and  St.  Protail. 


bar  is  a  rod  either  round  or  square  shaped.  The 
round  ones  are  made  by  passing  the  iron  red-hot 
through  a  bore  or  hole  in  a  plate,  and  the  square 
ones  by  passing  it  likewise  red-hot  through  a  rollei- 
mlll  between  two  rollers  counter-grooved,  with 
their  triangular-grooved  faces  forming  the  square 
opening  of  the  passage  of  the  iron. 

BAR,  a  banE  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river 
formed  when  the  larger  body  of  water  arrests  the 
current  of  the  tributary  and  compels  it  to  deposit 
the  mud  and  sand  which  It  haa  brought,  near  ita 
own  mouth.  A  bar  soon  forms  a  deltSi,  aa  In  the 
cases  of  the  Mississippi  and  Nile  rivers. 

BAR ;  in  music,  tne  space  iMtween  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  across  the  staff  dividing  it  into 
equal  measures  of  time. 

BAR,  or  Bark;  in  heraldry,  one  of  those  more 
Important  figures  known  as  Wdinariea.  The  "  hon^ 
orable  ordinaries"  are  commonly  reckoned  aa  tea 
in  number,  the  sub-ordinaries,  or  minor  charges, 
being  much  more  numerous.  The  bar,  like  the 
fess, Is  formed  bjr  two  horizontal  lines  passing  over 
the  shield;  but  It  differs  from  it  in  size,  the  fess 


BAR,  a  Russian  town  where  the  nobility  of 
Poland  formed  a  confederation  to  counteract  the 
Russian  influence  over  their  kiiw,  Stanislas  Aagns- 
tuH.  The  same  year,  1768,  the  Busaiaii  army  cap- 
tured Bar  and  exiled  the  confederates.  They  de- 
clared the  king  dethroned  and  took  him  to  War- 
saw. After  four  years  of  fighting  Bnaais  sup- 
pressed this  revolution. 

BAB,  DB  Am 6  FLEdRT,  a  French  general,  born  at 
Thiers  in  1783,  died  in  1861.  He  served  in  the  wan 
of  Kapoleon  I,  again  in  Algiers,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  and  later  a  senator. 

BARABOO,  city  of  Wisconsin,  county-seat  of 
Sauk  county,  situated  on  a  railroad  and  Uie  Bara- 
boo  River;  iron  mining,  grain,  fruit  and  hop-rafs- 
ing  are  carried  on. 

BARACOA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Cuba,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  remarkable  mountain  called  the  Anvil 
of  Baracoa. 

BARADA,  a  Syrian  river,  which  flows  throagh 
the  city  of  Damascus.  Before  reaching  the  city  it 
divides  into  two  branches;  these  are  thought  to  be 
the  Abana  and  Pharparof  the  Bible. 

BARAGA,  Frbdbrick,  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  born  in  Treffen,  Austria-Hungary,  June  29 
1797,  died  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  Jan.  19, 1868.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  and  devoted  his  life  to 
work  among  the  Indians,  laboring  among  the  Otta- 
was  of  Michigan,  and  the  Chippewas  at  Xa  Pointa. 
His  work  was  attended  with  great  hardship,  but  he 
did  not  spare  himself,  and  he  died  in  Uie  midst  of 
his  labors.    He  wrote  works  of  devotion  In  the 
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Bdavonic  dialect ;  a  prayer  and  hymn-book  in  the 
Ottawa  languase,  also  one  in  the  Ojibway  dialect ; 
the  History,  Chari-cter,  Manner)  and  Cuiiuing  of  the 
North  American  Indian  (in  German) ;  and  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  the  Chippewa  language. 

BABAGUAY  D'lIILLIEES,  Louis,  a  dietin- 
guiahed  general  of  the  French  Empire,  born  in 
Paris  in  1764,  He  received  an  appointment  in  the 
army  of  Italy  from  Napoleon,  and  was  a  sharer  in 
all  the  campaigns  of  1790-97.  lie  was  m^de  a  gen- 
eral of  division,  and  in  virtue  of  Napoleon's  treaty 
with  the  Venetian  Bepablic,  May  18,  1797,  com- 
mandant  of  Venice.  He  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  successively  neld 
Appointments  in  the  armies  of  the  Khine,  the  Tyrol, 
and  in  Catalonia.  He  headed  a  division  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1813,  but  on  the  retreat  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Napoleon.  He  was  sent 
as  governor  to  Berlin,  where  ue  died  from  grief  and 
«xhaustion. 

BABATARIA  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gull  of 
Mexico  in  Louisiana,  connecting  the  MisBissippi 
River  and  the  Bayou  la  Fourche.  Fort  Livingston 
was  erected  in  1S40-50  on  the  west  end  of  Grande 
Terre  Island,  at  the  bay's  entrance. 

BARB  (probably  derived  from  Barbary),  a  breed 
of  horses  originated  among  the  Moore  and  intro- 
duced into  Spain.  The  thoroughbred  horse  of  the 
J  resent  doubtless  descended  from  the  Barb.  "  Go- 
olpbin  Arabian  "  was  an  animal  of  this  breed.  In 
New  Jersey  the  name  barb  is  applied  to  the  king- 
fisher. 

BARBADOES  CHERRY,  the  name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  fruit  of  two  small  trees,  Mal- 
pighia  urens  and  Xajpighia  glabra,  which  are  culti- 
vated for  its  satce.  Olusters  of  fruit  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

BARBADOES  GOOSEBERRY  (Pereikia  acvU- 
<i(a),  a  pleasant  West  Indian  fruit,  produced  by  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Caetea,  with  a  round 
stem,  thick  flat  alternate  leaves,  and  large  strong 
apines.    The  fruit  has  expectorant  propertiee. 

BABBADOES  TAR,  a  dark,  imflammable  liquid 
which,  by  distillation,  yields  naphtha,  with  asphalt 
AS  a  residuum. 

BARBARA,  Saint,  who  sufFered  martyrdom  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  about  236,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  about  306, 
was  of  good  birth,  and  well  educated  by  her  father, 
IiiDBCoruH.  To  avoid  disturbance  in  her  studies  he 
had  a  tower  built  for  her,  where  she  spent  her  youth 
in  the  deepest  solitude.  While  in  tnis  retirement 
she  was  led,  through  Origen,  it  is  said,  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Her  father,  a  fanatic  heathen,  learn- 
ing of  his  danghter's  conversion,  and  failing  to  in- 
duce her  to  renounce  Christ,  delivered  her  up  to 
the  governor,  Martianus,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
law.  Martianus,  struck  with  the  intelligence  and 
beauty  of  the  maiden,  attempted  first  by  argu- 
menl»  to  make  her  relinquish  Christianity,  but 
when  that  failed  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures.  At  last  the  father  offered  himself 
to  strike  off  hie  daughter's  head.  Scarcely  was  the 
deed  done  when  he  was  struck  by  lightning.  Hence 
Saint  Barbara  is  to  this  day  prayed  to  in  storms. 
For  the  same  reason  she  is  the  patron  saint  of 
artillery,  and  her  image  was  at  one  time  frequently 
placed  on  arsenals,  powder-magazines,  etc.  The 
powder-room  in  a  French  ship  of  war  is  to  this  day 
called  Sainte-Barbe. 

BARBAROUX,  Chableb,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  energetic  of  the  Girondists,  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1767.  The  new  ideas  of  equal- 
ity and  fraternity  found  in  him  a  warm  advocate, 
snd  he  did  much  to  promote  their  spread.  He  was 
elected  special  delegBt«  of  Maraeilles  to  attend  the 


constituent  assembly  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  his 
native  town,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  soon  after  chosen  delegate  to  the 
convention.  While  there  he  adhered  to  the  Giron- 
dists, and  boldly  opposed  the  party  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre.  In  May,  1793,  he  was  proscribed  as  a 
royalist  and  an  enemy  to  the  BepuDlic.  He  wan- 
dered about  the  countrv,  hiding  himself  as  he  best 
could,  but  he  was  flnally  taken  and  perished  at 
Bordeaux  by  the  guillotine,  June  26, 1794.  He  un- 
derstood the  revolutionary  crisis  much  better  than 
most  of  bis  party,  and  had  they  all  generally 
possessed  anything  like  his  energy  and  sagacity, 
much  bloodshed  and  horror  would  have  been 
spared  to  France. 

BARBED  AND  CRESTED,  heraldic  terms  by 
which  the  comb  and  gills  of  a.  cock  are  designated 
■when  it  is  necessary  to  particularize  them  as  being 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  bodv.  The  com- 
mon English  term  is  Walllcd  and  Cmarted. 

BARBEL,  the  common  English  name  of  several 
species  of  cyprinoid  flshes,  particularly  the  Barbut 
valgarit  of  the  rivers  of  tne  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Thames.  Weser, 
Elbe  and  Rhine.  The  barbel  of  the  Nile  some- 
times weighs  seventy  pounds.  It  Is  not  found  in 
American  waters. 

BARBER'S  ITCH,  the  name  given  to  two  diseases. 
(1.)  When  there  is  a  pustular  eruption  caused  by 
too  close  or  frequent  shavins.  (2.)  When  there  is 
ringworm  in  the  hair  of  the  beard  caused  by  using  ' 
uncleaa  or  contaminated  razors,  etc.  The  disease 
can  be  cured  by  perfect  cleanliness  and  the  use  of 
soothing  ointments  if  the  difficulty  is  not  of  a  very 
serious  nature. 

BARBERRY,  a  shrub  of  a  genus  (.BerberU)  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Berberider.  All  the 
species,  which  are  numerous,  and  found  in  tem- 
perate climates  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  except  in 
Australia,  are  shrubs  with  yellow  flowers  having 
a  calyx  of  six  leaves,  a  corolla  of  six  petals,  and  six 
stamens,  which,  when  touched  at  the  base,  display 
a  considerable  degree  of  irritability,  starting  up 
from  their  ordinary  position  of  reclining  upon  the 
petals,  and  closing  upon  the  pistil,  apparently  a 
provision  to  secure  fecundation.  The  fruit  is  a 
berry  with  two  or  three  seeds.  Many  of  the  species 
are  evergreen.  The  common  barberry  {Berberii 
tntlaari»),  a  native  of  most  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America,  produces  its 
flowers  and  fruit  in  pendulous  racemes.  Some  of 
the  evergreen  species  are  employed  for  hedge 
plants,  as  BerbtrU  dulcie,  the  Sweet  Barberry,  a  na- 
tive of  the  southwest  coast  of  America, 

BARBERTON,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  about 
300  miles  north  of  Durban.    It  is  named  after  a 

Erospector  of  the  De  Eaap  gold-fields,  and  is  the 
eadquarters  of  the  new  mining  Industry  of  that 
region.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  618. 

BARB^S,  AaUAND,  a  French  revolutionist,  born 
in  Guadeloupe,  Sept.  18,  1809,  died  at  The  Hague, 
June  26,  1870.  On  charges  which  were  not  sub- 
stantiated he  was  imprisoned  from  1834  to  1836, 
again  from  1839  to  1848,  and  for  a  term  of  several 
years  following  1848. 

BARBE8IEUX,  db  Louis  Francois  Lb  Tkllibr, 
marquis,  born  at  Paris  in  1668,  died  in  1701.  He 
was  minister  of  state  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 


strangers,  and  quite  liable  to  disease. 

BARBON,  a  French  family  of  famous  printers 
who  lived  in  the  !6th  century.  John  Barbon,  of 
Lyons,  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  from  his 
press   came    the   handsome   edition   of    Clement 
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Marofe  works.  Hugh  B&rbon  brought  out  the 
celebrated  edition  of  Cicero't  LelUrt  to  AUiciu. 
JoBepb  Gerald  Barbon  published  a  contiauatioa  of 
the  series  of  Latin  classics  in  duodecimo.  In  tbe 
British  Museum  there  is  a  complete  set  of  the  Bar- 
bon classicH. 

BAEB0US8VILLE  (Cabell  Court-house),  West 
Virginia,  the  county-seat  of  Cabell  county,  situated 
on  tne  Guyandotte  River  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  A.  normal  school  is  in  the  town.  On 
July  13,  1861,  the  Federal  troops  foueht  s  battle 
here  with  the  Southern  army,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious. 

BARBY,  a  waUed  town  of  Frussian  Saiony,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  15  miles  southeast  of 
Magdeburg.  It  is  well  built  and  haa  an  old  castle. 
Population,  5,800,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  woolens  and  linens. 

BAECAROLLB,  a  species  of  son^  peculiar  to  the 
gondoliers  of  Venice.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
musical  compositions  for  voice  or  piano-forte  of  a 
similar  character. 

BARD,  a  fortress  and  village  of  Piedmont,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doire,  about  23  miles 
Bouth-Boutheastot  Aosta.  When  the  French  crossed 
the  at.  Bernard  in  1800,  the  fortress  of  Bard  offered  a 
resistance  to  their  farther  advance  into  Italy,  which 
might  have  proved  effectual  had  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison been  sufficiently  on  the  alert.  The  French 
failed  to  take  the  fortress  by  storm,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  their  artillery  under  and  past 
the  guns  of  the  fort  during  the  night,  and  were  far 
on  tne  road  to  Ivrea  before  the  Austrian  com- 
mander was  aware  that  they  had  passed.  Bard  was 
taken  a  short  time  after  by  the  French,  and  de- 
stroyed, but  has  since  been  restored.  Population, 
about  600.  .      , 

BARDINGS,  or  Babd,  the  name  of  the  horse 
armor  used  duriiig 
the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  in  four  pieces: 
one  to  protect  tne  face 
and  head ;  one  for  the 
neck;  one  for  the 
shoulders  and  chest ; 
one  from  the  cantle  of 
the  saddle  to  the  tail. 
A     horse   thus    pro- , 

tected     with    armor  ^  , 

was  called  "  barded." 

BARDSTOWN, 
county-seat  of  Nelson 
county,    Ky.,  and  the  babded. 

southeaatern  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  It  contains  churches,  an 
orphan  asylum,  an  academy,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary 
and  College  (Catholic),  and  a  female  college;  it 
also  has  flouring  mills  and  distilleries. 

BAREBONE'S  PARLIAMENT,  so  called  from 
one  of  its  members,  Praise-God  Barbon,  or  Bare- 
bone,  was  a  gathering  of  139  persons  who  met  at 
tlie  summons  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  July  4,  1663,  and 
is  known  as  the  "  I-ittle  Parliament."  They  were  to 
be  "faithful,  fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness ;" 
but  their  work  did  not  prove  to  be  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
resign  in  December  of  the  same  year.  See  Britan- 
nioa,Vol.  VI.  p.  602. 

BAREFOOTED  FRIARS  and  Nuns  :  The  name 
of  an  order  of  Roman  Catholic  monks  and  nuns, 
who  wear  sandals  or  go  barefooted. 

BARfiGEa,  mixed  tissues  adapted  for  women's 
dresses,  called,  in   France   CrUpe-de-SaTfofa.     Bar^ 

fEtswerefirst  manufactured  at  Bagnfires  de  Bigorre. 
hey  are  usually  a  mixture  of  silk  and  worsted,  an 
loferior  kind  being  composed  of  cotton  and  worsted. 


BABEGINE.    Many  algt 


I   found  growing  in 


nature.    The  product  of  their  growth  is  a 

like  substance,  somewhat  reseniolin^  the  wbit«  or 
glair  of  an  egg.  This  deposit  is  particularly  abund- 
ant in  tbe  hot  springs  at  Bareges,  from  which  bare- 
S'ne  derives  its  name.  It  imparts  a  flesh  broth 
Ivor  and  odor  to  the  water,  which  is  prized,  and 
is  sometimes  imitated  by  adding  animal  gelatine 
to  the  sulphur-baths  where  baregine  is  deficient. 

BARENTS,  William,  a  celebrated  Dutch  naviga- 
tor of  the  16th  century.  He  made  a  number  of 
voyages  toward  the  North  Pole.  He  discovered  the 
islands  of  Spitsbergen  while  endeavoring  to  find  a 
northeast  passage  to  India.  Barents  Sea  is  named 
after  this  intrepid  explorer.  He  died  ialG97,  while 
on  a  voyage  of  exploration.  Parts  of  his  journal 
have  recently  been  found  by  members  of  different 
expeditions  to  the  Polar  regions.  Bee  Britannica, 
Vol.  X,  p.  184;  also  XIX,  817. 

BARFOD,  Faul-Frbderic,  a  distinguished  Dan- 
ish poet  and  publicist,  bom  in  1811.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  Narrativeafrom  OteBUlory  of  the  FtHher- 
land.  His  style  Is  charming,  and  all  his  writings, 
which  are  numerous,  are  very  popular  in  Den- 
mark. 

BARGA  PASS,  a  mountain  paae  among  the  Hima- 
layas, situated  in  the  Punjab,  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Bashahr  state.  Its  highest  point  is  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Not  a  mile  from  it  there 
are  two  other  and  more  elevated  passes. 

BARGAIN  AND  SALE,  to  be  effective,  under  the 
State  laws,  severally,  of  the  United  States,  must 
be  attended  either  by  the  immediate  payment  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  price,  or  by  the  transfer  of 
the  personal  possession  of  the  property  involved. 
See  Bale,  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  206-10;  also 
under  Real   Estatr,  Vol.  XX,  p.308. 

BARGE.  Two  uses  of  this  name  are  peculiar  to 
the  United  States.  It  commonly  denotes  a  double- 
deck  passenger  or  freight  boat,  having  no  motive 
Kwcrof  its  own,  but  intended  to  be  attached  by  a 
wser  to  a  tow-boat.  Such  a  boat  is  used  eitner 
for  the  transportation  of  bulky  produce,  such  as  hay 
and  straw,  or  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  for 
short  distances  In  smooth  water  on  pleasure  excur- 
sions. A  lapstreak  somewhat  like  a  shell,  but  bet- 
ter adapted  to  rouf^h  water,  and  used  by  racing 
crews  while  In  trainmg,  is  also  known  in  America 
as  a  barge.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  30. 

BARGE,  an  old  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy.  It  has 
a  college,  manufactories  of  fire  arms,  and  there  are 
slate  ((uarries  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1808  the 
town  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake. 

BARGEBOARD.or  Veroeboabd,  the  board  used 
to  cover  the  place  where  the  roof  extends  out  over 
a  wall.  It  is  generally  employed  to  conceal  a  raiter 
and  is  often  made  quite  ornamentaL 

BAR  HARBOR,  a  famous  summer r«sort  in  Han- 
cock county,  Maine,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Desert  Island,  on  Frenchman's  Bay. 

BARIATISSKI,  Alexander  Ivanovich,  VntacT, 
field-marshal,  born  in  Russia,  1814,  died  in  Geneva, 
March 9,  1879.  He  was  educatedin  company  with 
the  future  Czar,  Alexander  II,  entered  the  army 
and  became  lieutenant-general  in  1852.  In  lSt56, 
Alexander  II,  having  ascended  the  throne,  Baria- 
tinski  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  forces  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  after  three  successful  campaigna  he 
stormed  (jhunib,  and  captured  Schamyl. 

BARILLA,  or  Soda  Ahh,  an  Impure  carbonate  of 
soda  procured  from  plants  which  grow  in  aalt 
marshes,  or  other  places  near  the  tea ;  It  forms  A 
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a  are  produced  In  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Ib- 
uDos.  The  Canary  Islands,  Italy  and  France  also 
oontribate  a  part.  The  Spanish  barilla  is  most  es- 
teemed, espeoially  that  produced  near  Alicante, 
which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  SaUolatativa,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Chenopodiaeex. 

BABINA8,  name  of  a  province  and  aoityofVene- 
■uela.  The  province  has  a  fertile  soil  and  many 
Btreams.  Its  chief  productiona  are  cacao,  coffee, 
hides  and  tobacco.  Barinas  (or  Varinas)  is  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

BARINGO.  a  lake  of  Africa  northeast  of  Victoria 
Nyanea.  It  lies  almost  tmder  the  equator;  is  20 
miles  long,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  though 
It  has  several  inleta  and  no  outlet  its  water  is 
fresh. 

BARING-GOVLD,  SABiHs.a  noted  English  littir- 
ateur  and  divine,  bom  at  Exeter  in  1834,  His  early 
■tadiee  embraced  a  wide  range,  and  he  accumulated 
k  vast  store  of  ou1>of-the-way  knowledge,  especially 
of  matters  pertaininK  to  the  Middle  Ages.  His  prin- 
cipal woriw  in  this  line  are :  ITie  Book  of  Werewolves; 
Potl-trudixval  Preachtri;  Cwriota  Myth*  oj  the  Middle 
Agei;  CuHotitiei  of  Old  Timet.  His  numerous  writ- 
ings  include  many  religious  and  historical  works. 
Ofa  number  of  novels  his  earliest,  Mehalah,  and  hia 
Richard  CabU,  are  stories  of  uncommon  power. 

BARITOHE.or  BAKTTONB.a  male  voice  whose  com- 
pass partakes  of  both  baas  and  tenor.  It  is  not  so 
deep  as  the  lowest  bass  nor  so  high  as  tenor.  Its 
range  la  from  lower  Q  of  the  bass  cleff  to  lower  F  of 
the  treble. 

BARKER,  EDHimi)  Hbnbt,  a  well-known  EngUsb 

Shllologist,  bom  in  17B8,  at  Hollym  in  Yorkshire, 
ied  in  London,  March  21, 1839.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. BeaidcB  editions  of  several  Latin  classics  and 
numerous  contributions  to  periodicals,  he  was  led, 
during  his  residence  with  the  famous  philologist 
Parr,  to  undertake  a  revision  of  Stephens's  TheiaKnu 
Lingux  Qrtecm.  This  work  was  violently  assailed  by 
Bloomfield,  against  whom  he  wrote  his  Arittarch'at 
Anti-Bloomfielaanti:.  He  assisted  Professor  Dunbar 
in  the  oompilatton  of  the  Oreek  and  English  Lexi' 
con,  published  in  11413. 

BARKER,  Gbokqb  Fredbkio,  physicist,  born  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  July  14,1836.  He  was  aesistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Wheaton  (III.)  Colleges,  and 
of  chemistry  at  the  Albany  Medical  College.  In 
1873  he  had  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Electricians  held  in  Paris  in 
1881,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  at 
the  International  electrical  exhibition  held  at  the 
same  time,  and  received  from  the  French  govern- 
ment the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  with 
the  rank  of  commander. 

BARKER,  Jacob,  financier,  bom  in  Maine  in  1779, 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1871.  During  his  business 
career  he  made  and  lost  several  fortunes,  having 
early  entered  a  commission  house  in  New  York  and 
engaged  in  the  shipping  business  and  In  specula- 
tions in  oil.  His  last  fortune,  accumulated  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  had  established  himself  in  1634, 
was  swept  away  by  the  civil  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Tammany  society,  and  was 
elected  a  State  senator.  In  an  Insurance  case  he 
delivered  a  legal  opinion,  when  sitting  in  the  court 
of  errors,  opposed  to  that  of  Chancellor  Kent,  which 
was  Bostained  on  appeal.  He  was  accused  of  fraud 
in  connection  with  the  failure  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  conducted  his  own  defense  with  much 
ability.  The  Indictment  was  quashed  on  a  new 
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trial,  though  Mr.  Barker  had  been  at  first  found 
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BARKER,  JosiAH,  bom  in  Marsbfleld,  Mass.,  Nor. 
16, 1763;  died  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Bept.  28,  1848. 
Ue  was  a  ship-builder,  and  in  1810  the  government 
made  him  naval  constructor.  He  built  the  shipa 
Virginia,  Warren,  Cumberland,  and  other  wa^ 
veesels. 

BARLAAM,  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Thessalonica  and 
then  went  to  Don stantinople, where  he  changed  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Greek  religion.  He  was 
made  abbot  of  fit,  Salvador,  but  on  nis  return  to 
Italy  he  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  was 
given  the  bishopric  of  Gieraci  in  the  kingdom  of 

BA&-LE-DUC,  a  town  in  France  126  miles  east  of 
Paris  by  railroad.  It  has  a  public  library,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  normal  school,  manufactories  ef 
cotton-goods  and  hosiery,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
timber,  wines.  Iron  and  wood. 

BARLEYBREAK,  or  Bableybraeb,  a  popular 
game,  very  common  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
with  certain  modifications   in  name  and  practice 


refit  around  the  stacks  in  a  farm-yard,  and  when  oi.__ 
was  caught  he  or  she  had  to  assist  in  capturing  the 
rest.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Dr. 
Jamieson  suggests  that,  in  Scotland,  the  locality  of 
the  game  may  have  given  It  its  name. 

BARLEYCORN,  John,  a  personification  of  barley 
as  the  source  of  malt-liquor  or  whiskey,  used  jocu- 
larly, and  also  in  humorous  poetical  effusions. 
There  exists  a  whimsical  English  tract  of  old  date^ 
underthe  titleof  IV  Arra^fiung  and  Indicting  of  Sir 
John  BaTleycom,  KtiL,  Printed  for  THmolhy  ToMp<^ 
In  which  Sir  John  is  described  as  of  "noble  blood, 
well  beloved  in  England,  and  a  maintainer  of  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

BARLOW,  Fbancis  Channino,  bom  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  IS,  1S34.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  civil 
war,  who  left  his  law  practice  and  editorial  work  on 
the  "Hew  York  Tribune"  to  enter  the  army.  Ha 
fought  at  Fair  Oaks,  Antietam,  Chancellors ville, 
Gettysburg,  Spot tsyl van ia  and  Petersburg,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  for  bravery  and  receiving  the 
title  of  brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  (1865-1868);  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  U.  8.  marshal  of  the 
southern  district  of  the  State,  and  1872-73  was  attor- 
ney-general of  the  State. 

BARLOW,  Joel,  an  author  and  diplomatist,  bom 
at  Redding,  Conn.,  March  24,  1754,  clied  in  Poland, 
near  Cracow,  Dec.  24, 1812.  After  graduating  from 
Yale  he  spent  some  time  in  the  army  as  chaplain. 
He  then  took  up  law  and  startfd  the  paper  "Ameri- 
can Mercury."  Ha  edited  the  Boot  of  Ptahnody, 
wrote  the  famous  Vition  of  Colawbu*,  resided  in 
London  tor  two  years,  where  he  wrote  Adirice  to  the 
Privileged  Ordert.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  France, 
and  was  sent  by  the  United  States  on  Important 
missions  to  Algiers,  and  to  France,  on  the  last  of 
which  he  died  while  attemjiting  to  reach  Napoleon, 
then  retreating  from  Russia. 

BARMECIDE'S  FEAST,  an  "Arabian  Nights'" 
tale,  which  Is  as  follows:  Shacabac,  a  beggar,  for 
two  days  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  bo  determined  to 
visit  Barmecide,  a  noble  of  Persia,  and  ask  for  food. 
He  did  bo,  and  found  the  hospitable  Barmecide  al- 
ready  at  his  dining  table,  which  was  covered  with 
empty  dishes.  In  a  humorous  mood  the  Barme- 
cide offered  his  guest  several  dishes,  one  after  an- 
other, asking  how  he  liked  the  rice  soup,  the  bread 
and  the  meat?  Shacabac  entered  into  the  spir' 
of  the  joke  and  pretended  to  eat:  praising  mea 
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time  the  different  vianda.  The  host  at  the  conclu- 
Bion  of  the  imaginary  feast  offered  wine,  but  after 
refusing  to  drink,  sayins  in  escuee  that  he  bad 
already  eaten  too  much,  Shaoabac  toolc  an  empty 
glass  and  drank  an  Imaginary  bumper.  In  high 
good-hamor  the  host  urged  him  to  dnnk  again,  but 
the  guest  averred  he  was  quarrelsome  when  in 
liquor.  The  host  insisted,  so  the  poor  man  drank, 
and  to  confirm  his  words  struck  his  host  a  smart 
blow  across  the  face,  for  which  he  apolc«ized  pro- 
fusely. The  Barmecide  was  satisfied  with  the  joke. 
and  then  had  his  guest  served  with  a  eubstantial 
repast. 


opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  mountain  Cader 

BARNACLE.  See  Distbibutiok,  Britannioa,  Vol. 
VII.  p.  279.  Mr.  Huxley  (Anat.  Invert.)  mentions 
^e  barnacle  as  a  "crustacean  fixed  by  its  head,  and 
kicking  the  food  into  its  mouth  with  its  legs." 
Properly,  the  term  denotes  the  Lepat  anatifera,  a 
etalKed  cirriped  of  the  family  Lepadidx;  but  in  the 
United  8tat^  the  name  is  used  also — sometimes 
exciusiv^y — of  a  sessile  cirriped,  as  the  Balanv$, 
comrooDly  called  sea-acorn,  or  acorn  shell.  Barna- 
cles are  often  found  attached  in  great  numbers 
to  the  bottoms  of  sea-going  vessels ;  the  sessile 
Balanidie  adhering  closely  in  colonies,  the  peduncu- 
lated LepadidK  hanging  in  large  clusters. 

BARNACLE,  or  Babnaclb  Goose,  a  species  of 
wild  goose,  of  the  genua  Bemicla,  found  in  northern 
Europe,  and  sometimes  in  America.  It  is  related 
to  the  brent-gooHe  and  to  the  common  wild  goose, 
but  is  somewhat  smaller.  It  was  represented  In  the 
fables  of  former  times  as  having  derived  its  origin 
from  the  cirriped  called  the  barnacle,  which  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  tree  growing 
oy  the  sea-shore. 

BARNARD,  Lady  Annb,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Lindsay,  fifth  earl  of  Balcarres,  bom  in  Scotland 
1760,  died  in  London  May6,  3826.  She  married  An- 
drew Barnard,  colonial  secretary  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  died  in  1807.  She 
was  the  author  of  Auld  Robin  Oray  in  1772,  but 
did  not  acknowledge  its  authorship  till  1828. 

BARNARD,  Charlbs,  author,  born  in  Boston, 
Uasa.,  Feb.  13,  1S38.  He  was  successively  a  clerk, 
a  theological  student,  a  florist  and  a  journalist.  He 
has  been  editor  of  "Vox  Humana,"  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  Boston  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  "  Bos- 
ton Post,"  and  editor  of  "World's  Work  Depart- 
ment "  in  the  "Century."  He  has  written  many 
short  stories,  and  among  his  published  books  are 
My  Ten-Rod  Farm;  The  Soprano;  and  Knighu  of  To- 
day. He  writes  "Talks  About  the  Weather," "Talks 
Atiout  Our  Useful  Plants,"  and  similar  articles  for 
the  "Chautauqua  Circle."  He  is  also  a  writer  of 
operas  and  dramas. 

BAENAED,  Fkbobbick  Auoustus  Porter,  a  fa- 
mous educator,  born  in  ShelEeld,  Mass.,  May  B,  1809, 
died  in  New  York  city,  April  27, 1880.    He  was  edu- 


and  dnmb.  He  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  about  the  same  time,  1864,  occupied  the  chairs 
of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Alabama.  From  1866  to  1861 
he  was  president  of  this  University.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  resigned  his  poeition  and 
came  North.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Columbia  College,  and  this  position  he 
held  for  the  remainder  of  lils  life.  He  was  sent  as 
United  States  commissioner  to  the  universal  expo- 
sition in  Paris,  1867.  In  1878  he  went  on  a  similar 
mfMloD  to  the  exposition  held  in  the  same  city.  He 


wag  a  member  of  the  Labrador  expedition  sent  out 
in  1860  to  observe  the  sun's  eclipse.  Several  col- 
leges conferred  degrees  upon  him.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  of  the  American  Institute. 
He   wrote  many  reports,  essays,  and  books.    His 

!>rincipal  works  are:  Treatite  on  ATxthmtlie;  Ana- 
ytic  Grammar  with  Symbolic  Uluitration  (for  use  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb) :  LetUrt  on  CoUegiaU 
Government;  Sitlory  of  the  U.  S.  Coatt  Stirreg,  and 
The  Metric  Syilem.  He  was  one  of  the  original  cor- 
porators of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  His 
best  work  was  done  at  Columbia  College,  whose 
usefulness  and  strength  he  greatly  increased.  He 
was  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  women, 
and  provided  in  his  will  for  an  annex  to  Columbia 
— the  Barnard  College  for  Women. 

BARNARD,  Hbnry,  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
4, 1811,  He  graduated  at  Yale  and  became  a  law- 
ver ;  in  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  legtalature,  where 
ne  was  active  In  instituting  prison  and  asylum 
reforms.  He  started  high  schools,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, a  normal  academy  and  reorganiEed  the 
CMIo  school  system.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
rd  of  school  commissioners  in  Connecticut, 
school  commissioner  of  Rhode  Island,  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  later  of  St.  John's 
College  at  Annapolis.  He  has  been  a  voluminous 
writer  on  educational  subjects,  and  in  1886  made  a 
collection  of  his  publications,  which  comprised  62 
volumes.  From  1867  to  1870  he  held  the  important 
office  of  U.  B.  commissioner  of  education. 

BARNARD,  John  Goss,  brother  of  Frederick  A. 
P.  Barnard,  bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  May  19,  1816, 
died  at  Detroit,  May  14,  1882.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  graduat«d  at  West  Point.  He  was  engaged  in 
engineering  on  the  Gulf  coast,  at  the  Pensacola  and 
the  New  Orleans  fortifications.  After  the  Mexioan 
war,  in  which  he  saw  service,  he  was  sent  to  sarvey 
the  isthmus  of  Tebuantepec  in  the  Interest  of  the 
proposed  railroad  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Id  1866  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  West  Point  military 
academy.  During  the  war  h^  had  important  engi- 
neering commissions  to  fulfill.  General  Bamvd 
was  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  was  also  an  author 
and  mathematician.  He  wroto  Survey  of  the  Itthmiu 
of  TehiumXepec,  Dangen '  and  Deferuet  of  Sew  York, 
EviMy  of  Oeneral  Totten,  and  other  works. 

BARNARDO,  Thovab  J.,  F.  R.  C.  B.  B.,  a  phUan- 
thropist  of  England,  who  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  the  founder  of  homes  for  destitute 
children.  Dr.  Barnardo  In  1887  reclaimed  lO/MO 
children  of  the  street  and  placed  them  In  charitable 
institutions.  Under  his  charge  are  33  inatitutiona, 
which  include  an  immigrant  depot  in  Ontario,  s 


I  industrial  farm  In  Man- 


home  for  babies,  and  a 

BARNBURNERS,  a  nickname  for  one  of  the  two 
factions  into  which  the  Democratic  party  of  New 
York  was  divided  about  the  year  1848.  Some  of 
the  leaders  of  this  faction  were  Col.  Samuel  Young, 
Michael  Hoffman,  and  Honorable  Silas  Wright.  The 
Barnburners  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
canal  system,  extension  of  slavery  in  the  Tetri- 
torles,  and  to  public  debts,  corporate  privileges,  eta. 
The  Barnburners,  after  a  few  y^rs,  were  incor^ 
porated  with  the  Free-soil  party.  The  faotioii 
opposed  to  them  was  called  "  Hankers,"  The  story 
oi  the  farmer  who  burned  his  barn  in  order  to  kill 
his  rats  Is  the  source  of  the  nickname  Bambamer& 

BARNEGAT  BAY,  Nrw  Jbesrt,  a  body  of  watet 
28  miles  long,  in  Ocean  county,  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  by  an  Inlet  one  mile  wide,  and  separated. 
from  the  ocean  by  the  low  Islands,  c&lleo  Squan 
Beach  and  Island  Beach.  A  tall  light-house  standa 
on  the  south  side  of  the  inlet. 
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BARNES,  Dahibl  Hknry,  born  at  Canaan,  N.  Y^ 
April  25, 1786,  died  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27, 1828. 
He  vaa  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  and  bis  first 
position  after  leavinK  his  studies  was  in  the  Pough- 
keepsle  Academy.  He  became  a  Baptist  and  was 
licensed  to  preaon.  In  Scbenectady  be  bad  charge 
o(  a  classical  school,  nbicb  was  connected  witb  his 
Alma  Mater.  President  Francis  Wa^fland,  Bishop 
Alonco  Potter  and  Dr.  Erskine  Mason  were  among 
his  pupils.  He  was  professor  of  languages  in  the 
New  York  Baptist  Tneological  Seminary.  A  little 
later  he  started  what  proved  to  be  a  very  success- 
ful English  and  classical  scbool  in  the  same  city. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  Waterville  College  in 
Maine,  but  declined  the  honor.    He  was  a  pbOolo- 

fist,  concbnlogist,  and  eminent  classical  scholar; 
e  wrote  much  on  geology,  and  assisted  Dr .Webster 
in  compiling  his  dictionary. 

BARNES,  Thohas,  born  in  1786,  died  in  1841.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  Ix>ndoD,  and 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  For  twenty  years 
be  was  editor  of  tbe  "London  Times." 

BARNES,  WiLLiAU,  an  eminent  divine,  philolo- 
gist, and  perhaps  the  first  of  English  purely  pas- 
toral poets;  bom  in  Dorsetshire  in  1800,  died  in 
1886.  His  poetical  world  was  tbe  secludeid  vale  of 
Blackmore,  and  Its  humble  inhabitants,  witb  all 
their  quaintness  and  humor.are photographed  with 
charming  artistic  truth.    His  coUected  poems  were 

Jublished,  in  1879,  as  Poeme  of  Rural  Lift  m  the  Dorset 
fo/ect.  Among  his  philological  works,  many  of 
which  were  very  valuable,  was  an  attempt  to  teach 
English  in  purely  English  words,  which  has  been 
cbaracteriEed,  from  bis  use  of  such  terms  as  "  time- 
takings  "  for  tenses,  "  mark-words  of  suchness  "  for 
adjectives,  as    making    large   demands  upon  the 

reader's  patie  '      .     ..     -       . 

ter,  appeared 
p.  372. 

BARNESVHXE.BTlllage  of  Georgia, about aixty 
miles  south  of  Atlanta,  ia  the  seat  of  the  Gordon 
Institute,  and  contains  also  an  excellent  bigb 
school. 

BARNESVILLB,  a  man nfaotu ring  town  of  Ohio, 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Wheeling.  It  is  finely 
situated  as  tbe  center  of  an  extensive  agricultunu 
district,  noted  especially  for  its  strawberries.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Olney  College. 

BARNETT,  John,  Enslish  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1802,  died  m  1890.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  operas,  The  Mountain  Sylph,  Fair  Rotamond, 
and  Farinelli.  His  nephew,  John  Francis  Barnett, 
bom  in  1888,  has  composed  The  Ancient  Mariner,  a 
cantata,  ParotJME  and  Me  Pm,  The  Raiting  of  Laxarat, 
The  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minetrel,  and  The  Good  Shepherd. 

BARNEY,  Joshua  a  naval  officer,  born  in  Balti- 
inore,Md.,  July  t),  1769,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  1, 
1818.  He  was  made  lieutenant  for  braverv  on  the 
schooner  Watp,  He  was  three  times  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  but  exchanged.  After  having  captured 
the  Charming  MoUiej  be  was  twice  taken  a  prisoner, 
bat  escaped  from  laU.  He  was  given  a  sbip,  and 
sent  to  clear  the  Delaware  of  British  privateers. 
He  captured  the  General  Monk,  an  18-gun  ship, 
and  for  this  was  voted  a  sword  by  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  assigned 
to  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  here  he  was  made 

f.risoner  by  the  English  tor  tbe  seventh  time.  In 
SIC  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  but  ill- 
bealth  compelled  his  return.  His  declining  years 
yrere  spent  on  a  farm. 

BARNFIELD,  Richard,  bom  at  Norbury,  Eng- 
land, in  1674,  died  at  Btone,  Staffordshire,  in  1627. 
He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and 
yrrote  three  volumes  of  poetry.  His  verse  is  quaint 
but    over-luxuriant.    The  ocfe,  Ai  tt  Fell   vpon  a 


Day,  and  tbe  sonnet,  ff  Muitque  and  Steeel  Poelrie 
Agree,  were  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare. 

BARN  OWL,  or  Church  Owl,  is  the  common 
white  owl,  of  which  the  American  variety  is  the 
Alueo  pratincola.  Other  varieties  are  found  In 
nearly  all  tbe  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  con- 
stituting together  the  famj^  Aluconidm.  They  are 
carnivorous,  and  are  valuable  as  destroyers  of 
mice.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  88-91. 

BARNUM,  Phinbas  Taylor,  the  well-known  pub- 
lic showman,  bom  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  July  6,  1810. 
In  his  youth  he  was  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and 
then  agent  for  a  lottery  company.  In  1829  he 
started  the  unsuccessful  newspaper  "  Herald  of 
Freedom."  He  came  across  Joyce  Hetb,  a  colored 
woman,  the  reputed  nurse  of  Gen.  Washington, 
and  aaid  to  be  ISO  years  old.  He  bought  her,  and 
by  his  shrewdness  as  a  shojvman  earned  consider- 
able money.  Within  a  year  the  woman  died,  and 
Mr.  Barnum  traveled  sontb  witb  small  shows, 
wrote  for  newspapers,  sold  Bibles,  exhibited  negro 
dancers,  and  finally  purchased  ficudder's  American 
Museum  in-New  Yorx.  Here  he  exhibited  a  woolly 
horse,  a  white  negress,  a  Japanese  mermaid  and 
Charles  S.  Strattoii  (the  famous  General  Tom 
Thumb).  His  greatest  venture  was  made  in  re- 
gard to  Jenny  Lind;  he  offered  her  (1,000  a  night 
for  160  nights.  For  theae  concerts  he  netted  (360,- 
oix).  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  caused  by 
Mr.  Barnum's  advertising  that  f660  Is  said  to  have 
been  paid  'for  a  single  ticket.  He  built  bis  resi- 
dence at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  imitation  of 
the  Brighton  Pavilion,  and  encouraged  business  en- 
terprises in  tbe  town,  laid  out  streets  and  planted 
trees.  A  clock  manufacturing  company  which 
came  to  Bridgeport  through  hia  Inflnenoe  Involved 
bim  financially,  but  he  paid  his  creditors  and  built 
up  another  fortune  by  exhibiting  Gen.  Tom  Thumb 
in  England  and  by  delivering  lectures.  Mr. 
Barnum  has  twice  suffered  loss  by  having  his 
museum  burned.  He  establisbed  a  traveling  me- 
nagerie and  museum,  which  he  called  "  The  Qreateflt 
Show  on  Earth."  The  elephant  "  Jumbo  "  was  one 
of  hie  greatest  "cards."  Mr.  Barnum  has  four 
times  been  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State 
legislature,  has  been  mayor  of  Bridgeport,  haa  de- 
livered numerous  lectures  on  temperance  and  prac- 
tical affairs,  has  written  bis  autobiography  (an  in- 
teresting and  amusing  account  of  his  struggles  and 
artifices),  and  has  given  liberally  to  benevolent  ob- 
jects, one  of  his  gifts  being  a  museum  building 
lor  Tufts  CoUege,  near  Boston.    Died  April  7, 1891. 

BAROACH,  name  of  a  district  and  Its  capital  in 
British  India.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain, 
cotton  and  seeds.  In  the  city  there  is  a  Brahmini- 
cai  hospital  for  all  kinds  of  sick  animals,  even  in- 
sects beingreceived. 

BAROiTETRIC  LIGHT,  the  name  given  the 
luminous  appearance  which  is  seen  when  tbe 
mercury  of  a  barometer  la  shaken  or  moved  through 
a  space  of  a  few  inches;  the  Torricellian  vacuum 
becomes  light  because  of  the  frictipiial  electricity 
generated.Dv  the  mercury  aeainst  the  glass.  The 
experiment  is  most  successful  when  performed  in 
the  dark  and  in  frosty  weather. 

BAROMETZ,  or  Tartabiam  or  ScTTHiAif  Lamb, 
the  prostrate  stem  (rhizome)  of  a  tern  (Cibotium 
barometx)  which  grows  in  the  salt  plains  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  shaggy  with  a  silky  down,  and 
has  a  sort  of  general  resemblance  to  an  animal. 
In  the  days  of  ignorant  credulity,  when  the  story 
of  the  phcenix  was  received  as  a  truth  of  natural 
history,  arid  barnacles  were  believed  to  grow  intr 
geese,  and  horse's  hairs  into  eels,  marvelous  tale 
were  told  of  the  baromets,  which  was  supposed  t 
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pmrtake  ot  tbe  nfttnre  of  a  plant  and  o(  an  animal ; 
to  grow  on  a  stalk  and  eat  sraw  like  a  lamb. 

BAKON,  Bbbnabd,  bom  in  Paris,  1700,  died  in 
London,  1762.  Ue  was  a  dlstinffuiBhed  engraver 
and  a  pupil  of  Nicolas  Henri  Tarmeu. 

BARON,  Michael,  bora  at  PariB,  Oct.  6,  16S3, 
di&d  Deo.  3,  1729.  He  was  the  son  of  a  leather 
merchant  and  a  handaome  aotrew.  Motive  eart; 
became  his  friend  and  inatructor.  Baron  was  verj 
handBome.and  became  famous  as  a  writer  of  plays 
and  an  actor. 

BABON,  PiBBRK,  known  as  Peter  Baro,  born  at 
Etampes,  France,  and  died  in  London,  1&96.  On 
account  of  his  Protestantism  he  had  to  leave 
France  for  England.  Here  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  ot  divinity  in  Cambridge.  Opposed  to 
Calvinism,  and  very  outspoken  as  to  his  views,  he 
met  with  great  opposition  and  was  accused  of 
heresy  aaa  a  desire  to  lead  the  church  back  to 
Rome.  He  was  at  last  obliged  to  resign  his  office 
and  spent  the  latter  part  ot  his  life  in  retirement. 

BARON  OF  BEEP,  a  Isree  piece  of  beef,  consist- 
ing of  both  sides  of  the  back,  or  double  sirloin,  and 
weighing,  aeoordine  to  the  liie  of  the  animal,  from 
60  to  100  pounds.  The  term  probably  originated  in 
a  fanciful  allusion  to  the  word  nr-loin,  inasmuch  as 
baron  is  the  superior  title. 

BAROTSE,  a  central  branch  of  the  Bantu  family 
of  African  negroes,  living  in  a  valley  of  the  Upper 
Yambesi,  which  river  floods  the  Barotse  valfey, 
rendering  it  very  fertile. 

BAROZZIO  DA,  Giacomo,  a  famous  Italian  arch- 
itect, sometimes  called  Vignola,  born  at  VIgnoIa, 
in  Modena,  in  1607,  died  in  Rome  in  1673.  He 
studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but  subsequently 
turned  his  attention  to  architecture  at  Rome.  He 
deaignedthe  palace  of  Cardinal  FarneBe(CapraroIa), 
and  at  the  death  of  Michel  Angelo  became  architect 
of  St.  Peters.  The  Escorial  Palace  in  Madrid  was  de- 
signed by  him.  He  left  several  works  on  architect- 
ure; EegoU  de'Cinque  Ordint  d'Arckitelhera  is  Still  a 
standard  authority. 

BARQUE,  or  Babk, 
a  name  frequently 
given  to  ships,  but 
with  no  very  de6nite 
meaning.  Sometimes 
it  denotes  simply  a 
ship  of  small  size,  Dut 
more  technicalty  it 
applies  to  three-  __ 
masted  vessels,  whose  ' 
mizzen-sails  are  fore 
and  aft  instead  of  be-  sAsam. 

ing  square. 

BAttR,  AuzLiA  Edith,  bom  at  Ulverton,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  March  29,  1831.  Her  father  was 
Kev.  William  Huddlcston.  She  was  educated  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1860  married  Robert,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Barr,  a  pastor  of  the  Scottish  Free  Kirk.  In 
1864  the  family  came  to  the  United  States  and  re- 
sided in  Austin,  Texas,  and  later  in  Galveston.  In 
1869,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  three 
sons  she  brought  her  three  daughters  to  New 
York,  where  she  became  a  governess,  but  after  two 
years  she  began  to  write  for  newspapers  sketches 
which  were  well  appreciated.  Her  first  book,  Ro- 
mance and  Reality,  was  followed  by  ScottUh  Sketchei, 
Jan  Vedder't  Wife,  A  Daughter  oj  Fije,  A  Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon,  and  other  novels. 

BARR,  or  Barra,  a  small  kingdom  of  Mandingo, 
in  western  Africa.  Its  area  is  about  760  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  somewhat  marshy,  but  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated. 

BARRA  MAN8A,  a  Brazilian  town  on  the  Para- 
hlbk  River,  70  miles  norttiwest  of  Bio  Janeiro. 


BARRACUDA,  a  large  fish  ot  the  perch  family, 


poisonous  at  certain  seasons  of  the  /ear.  Th» 
scientific  name  of  this  fish  is  Spkyrmiaptctida. 

BARRAFRANCA,  a  town  of  SicUy,in  the  dfstriot 
of  Piazza,  about  10  miles  southeast  of  GaltanisettA. 
Population  of  about  6,100. 

BARRANQUILLA,  the  chief  port  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  situated  on  the  Uagdatena 
River,  16 miles  from  the  place  where  it  enters  ths 
Caribbean  Sea.  A  bar  at  the  river's  mouth  has 
hindered  ocean  steamers  from  entering  the  port  <A 
Barranquilla,  but  this  has  been  partially  removect 
The  inland  trade  is  very  extensive  and  largely  con- 
trolled by  Germans. 

BARRANTES,  Vincsntb,  a  Spanish  author,  htmi 
at  BadajoE,  March  29,  1S29.  He  wrote  dramatiQ 
pieces,  political  satires,  ballads  and  staries.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  historical  work  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

BARRATRY,  the  offense  of  Inciting  and  stirring 
up  quarrels.  One  act  of  this  kind  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  indictment  for  the  offense,  but  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  par^  aooased  (requentlj, 
or  at  least  on  more  than  one  oooaslon,  conducted 
himself  in  the  way  imputed.  Therefore  the  princi- 
ple of  the  law  appears  to  strike  at  the  habit  or  dis- 
position of  evil-minded  persons  who  would  incite  to 
quarreling,  or  busy-bodies,  as  tbey  are  in  fact 
called  in  the  old  law  reports.  In  the  law  of  Scot- 
land barratry  is  defined  as  the  crime  committed  by 
a  judge  who  barters  justice  for  money.  There  u 
also  barratry  of  mariners,  which  signifles  the  fraud 
of  the  master  or  mariners  of  a  ship  tending  to  their 
own  advantage,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners. 

BARRE,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  in  Barre  township.  It  has  an  insti- 
tution for  feeble-minded  children.  The  township  is 
intersected  by  Ware  River,  and  has  a  station  on  th« 
Ware  River  Railroad. 

BARRE,  a  village  of  Washington  county,  Vei^ 
mont.  It  has  a  school  called  Goddard  Seminary. 
The  township  of  the  same  name  has  a  granit« 
quarry,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  tools, 
woolen  goods,  ice-tools,  etc. 

BARRE,  DE  LA  Antoine  le  FtvBB,  a  French 
naval  officer,  died  May  4,  1688;  was  governor  of 
Guiana  in  1663,  and  of  Canada,  1682-^. 

BARREL,  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  primarily 
used  for  holding  liquids.  It  is  now  a  measure  for 
various  quantities.  In  the  United  States  and  in 
England  the  barrel-measure  differs.  In  the  former 
place  a  barrel  ma^  denote  a  certain  weight.  Thus 
a  barrel  of  flour  is  understood  to  be  196  pounds; 
beef,  pork,  fish  or  salt,  200  pounds.  A  barrel  is 
supposed  to  contain  81)^  gallons  (wet  measure),  or 
8^  bushels  (dry  measure),  although  the  bushel- 
measure  varies  in  different  States. 

BARREL  ORGAN,  a  cylinder  or  barrel,  turned 
by  a  crank,  fitted  on  the  inside  with  pegs  which, 
as  the  handle  is  turned,  opens  valves  admitting 
currents  of  air  to  pipes,  and  thus  hartnenioua 
sounds  are  produced.  Instead  of  pipes  wires  are 
sometimes  used.  Barrel  organs  are  used  by  street* 
musicians,  and  cost  from  flOO  to  t300,  according  to 
the  size. 

BARREN  ISLAND,  a  small  volcanic  Island  8,600 
yards  in  diameter,  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  east 
of  the  Andaman  Islands. 

BARRETT,  Benjamin  Fisk,  born  at  Dresden, 
Maine,  June  24,  1808.  In  1832  he  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  and  six  years  later  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
tarian Seminary,  where  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  He  preached  in  New 
York  and  Cinciouati  tiU  1860,  when,  his  health  tail- 
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log,  he  nve  up  pulpit  work  knd  enp^ed  in  mer- 
oantQe  buBineM  in  Chioago,  and  four  jean  later 
was  made  pastor  of  the  New  Church  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  He  wrote  many  boolu  on  the  doo- 
trinea  of  the  New  Church. 

BABRBTT,  Lawkbncb,  born  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
April  4, 1838,  died  In  New  York  city,  March  20, 1891. 
He  first  appeared  as  an  actor  at  Detroit  in  1863. 
and   gubeequentljr    at    Pittsburg,    St.    Louis   and 


CuBhman.  He  played  in  Boston  after  thifi,  butat 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered,  serv- 
ing as  a  captain  in  the  2Sth  Massachuaetts.  He 
played  at  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  then  at 
New  York.  Here  he  began  acting  lago  to  Booth's 
Othello.  For  the  nest  lew  years  he  was  engaged 
in  acting,  stindying  the  literature  of  the  stage,  and 
managing  different  theaters.  Since  about  1864  he 
has  been  a  star  actor.  He  has  played  much  with 
Booth  in  opposite  characters.  Mr.  Barrett  has 
written  a  life  of  Edwin  Forrest. 

BARRIAS,  Feuz  Joseph,  an    eminent  French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1822.    His  pict- 


vork  is  a  series  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Genevieve  In 
Paris,  illustrating  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  saint. 
BARRICADES,  haatllT  constructed  fortiflos- 
tions  made  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  an  enemy, 
or  to  serve  as  a  defense.    They  may  be  -built  ol: 


general  aHsembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
1097,  according  to  the  provisions  of  which  no  change 
could  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  church  without 
first  referring  such  proposed  change  to  all  the 
presbyteries  and  getting  a  majority  vote  in  its 
favor.  This  act  is  held  of  much  importance  both 
by  the  free  and  the  established  churotk  of  Scotland. 

BARRI^RE,  Jbah  Francois,  a  writer  of  Francei 
bom  in  1786,  died  1868.  with  Berville  he  edited  a 
valnable  book  for  historical  reference,  MtmoirtM 
lUlatift  A  la  Rtvolutirm  Fran^aite.  He  wrote  Mi- 
moireg  Relatifi  au  XVIII**™  Stiele. 

BARRI^RE,  Thsodorb,  a  French  dramatist, 
ttom  at  Paris  in  183S,  died  Oct.  16, 1877.  He  wrote 
IiU Fniu^ BonhomTurt,  CendriUontna  Le  Dfmonde  Jev. 

BARRIER  REEF,  a  coral  reef,  about  SOO  miles 
hi  length,  extending  along  the  northeast  coast  of 
Australia,  and  being  from  10  to  18  miles  distant 
from  the  shore. 

BARRIER  TREATIES,  the  name  of  several 
treaties  concluded  t)etween  England  and  foreign 
powers.    The  first  treaty,  which  was  made  in  1709, 

B  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  the  former 


time  to  help  the  Dutch  preserve  their  border  towns. 
In  1718,  at  Utrecht,  a  similiar  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  English  and  Dutch.  In  1716  a  third 
treaty  was  sign^  at  Antwerp  between  England, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Emperor  Charles  VII. 

BARRING  OUT,  a  custom  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  English  schools  and  consisted  In  the 
eotiolara  taking  possession  of  the  school  room  and 
fastening  the  doors  against  the  master  at  whose 
helplessness  they  scoffed  from  the  windows.  The 
usual  time  for  barring  out  was  immediately  prior 
to  the  periodical  vocation.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  role,  understood  in  barring  out,  that  if  the 
scholars  could  sustain  a  siege  against  the  master 
for  three  days,  they  were  entitled  to  dictate  terms 
to  him  regarding  tne  number  of  holidays,  hours  of 
recreatloo,  etc.,  lor  the  ensuing  year. 


HARRINGTON.  Hon.  Dahhm,  ao  English  Jurist 
and  naturalist,  woo  attained  considerable  distinc- 
tion. He  died  in  1800.  Two  of  his  best  Iqiowti 
works  are  Ditterlation  on  the  Linnxan  Sptten,  aud 
Obiervatiom  upon  Ihe  Staluttt,  Chiefiy  the  Mart  An- 
cient, from  Magna  Charta  tothetJ  Jac.  I,  t.  «7. 

BARBIN6T0N,  Gkohob.  a  thief  and  an  author, 
the  son  of  a  silvewmith  named  Henry  Waldon. 
He  was  bom  at  Maynooth,  Ireland,  in  1756.  While 
a  youth  he  ran  away  from  school  and  went  to  Lon- 
don. Here  he  Ijecame  a  pickpocket,  one  of  his 
crimes  being  the  robbing  of  Prince  Orloff  of  a  snuff- 
box set  with  diamonds,  valued  at  $150,000.  In  1790 
he  was  sentenced  to  transportation  to  Botany  Bay, 
but  on  the  voyage  he  revealed  a  conspiracy  among 
the  convicts,  and  was  rewarded  in  1792  by  having 
his  sentence  commuted.  At  Paramatta,  New  South 
Wales,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  convicts, 


tory  o/  Htw  Solland. 

BARRINGTONIACE«,  a  natural  order  of  ex- 
ogenous trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  generally  very  beautiful  both  in  foliage 
and  flowers.  This  order  is  sometimes  included  m 
Myrtacex.  The  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The  fruit 
Is  fleshv  with  bony  seeds  lodged  in  pulps.  The 
Moordills  IBarringtonia  ipeciota)  is  described  as  a 
tree  which  much  attracts  the  attention  of  travel- 
ers in  Ce:floD.  It  has  dark  glossy  leaves,  and 
delicate  cnmson-tlpped  white  flowers.  This  order 
is  sometimes  included  in  Myrlacex. 

BARRIOS,  JuBTo  RuFiHo,  a  statesman  of  Central 
America,  bom  at  Guatemala,  July  17,  1836,  died 
at  Chalchnapa,  April  2, 1886.  He  studied  law,  but 
in  1867  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  struggles 
then  going  on  in  his  country.  It  was  largely 
through  bis  efforts  on  the  battlefield  that  the 
rtgime  established  by  Carrera  (the  "  thirty  years  ") 
was  put  to  an  end,  and  General  Garcia  Granados 
made  president.  As  chief  of  the  army.  Barrios  was 
called  to  pat  down  two  insurrections,  and  in  1873 
he  was  elected  president  of  Guatemala.  His  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  revolution  and  by  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  him.  In  1880  the  Republic, 
having  framed  a  liberal  constitution,  reelected 
General  Barrios  to  the  six  years'  presidency.  After 
considerable  trouble  the  question  of  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  was,  settled  and 
General  Barrios  made  a  tour  through  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  On  his  return  he  endeavored  to 
consummate  a  union  of  all  the  Central  American 
States  (1886);  but  while  the  proposition  met  with 
favor  In  Guatemala,  Salvador  took  exceptions  and 
war  ensued.  General  Barrios'  troops  met  with 
their  accustomed  success  till  they  entered  Chalchn- 
apa, where  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter  killed  Gen- 
eral Barrios.  His  army  was  panic  stricken  at  the 
calamitv  and  fled.  General  Barrios  has  t>een  oo- 
cused  of  harsh  measures  and  cruelty,  but  no  doubt 
his  enemies  overestimated  his  defects.  He  was  a 
good  organiser,  equipped  his  soldiers  better  than 
any  others  in  Central  America,  and  kept  them  in 
good  drill.  He  made  Guatemala  a  clean,  pleasant 
city,  established  a  police  force.  Introduced  the 
telegraph  and  railroad,  built  bridges,  founded 
schools,  and  did  much  for  the  unbuilding  of  his 
native  land. 

BARRIQUE,  an  am  -&  of  Bor- 

deaux, equal  to  228  li 

BARROSA.  a  viltag  iseouth- 

southeast  oi  Cadiz,  as  the 

place  where  General  (""*  ,-      i  hand- 

ful of  English  troop  Digitized  by  V_i  I..  ;  over 
the  French,  after  his  eated. 
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one  of  the  most  glorioaB  victories  of  tfae  peninsular 
oampaign.      More  than   2,000  French  were   killed, 
SOO  prisoners  taken,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an 
eagle — the  first  captured  in  the  war. 
SARROT,  Cauillb  Hyacinihg  Odilloh,*  French 

iarist  and  statesman,  born  at  VUlefort,  LoEere,  in 
791,  died  in  1873.  In  1814  he  became  an  advocate 
in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Paris,  and  soon  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  pleader.  At  the 
Bevolation  of  1830  he  was  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  provisioaal  Koveroment 
ti>  accompany  Charles  X  from  Bambonitlet  to 
Cherbours.  Under  the  new  government  he  was 
appointea  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
bat  resigned  this  office  in  a  few  months,  and  de- 
clined the  post  of  ambassador  at  Gonstaotinople, 
offered  b;  Louis  Philippe.  He  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  reform  movement  of  1847,  and  attended 
several  of  the  provincial  reformed  banquets  which 
led  to  the  revolution  of  1648.  He  retired  from 
political  life  in  1851. 

BARROW,  a  river  of  Ireland,  next  In  Importance 
to  the  Shannon.  Its  head  is  In  Queen'scounty.and 
its  course  Is  south  and  west  as  it  flows  toward  the' 
Atlantic.  Near  New  R<mb  the  Nore  and  Sulr  rivers 
Join  it,  and  the;  are  called  "  The  Three  Sisters." 
The  mouth  of  the  Barrow,  called  Waterford  harbor. 
Is  nine  miles  long.  The  river  is  100  miles  long  and 
navigable  for  about  eixtjr-flve  mites. 

BARROWE,  HanBY,  an  English  lawyer,  who  was 
attracted  by  toe  teaobinga  of  John  Greenwood,  who 
preached  against  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Puri- 
tans. Barrowe,  who  had  led  a  wild  life,  joined  in 
the  religions  crusade  for  independency.  Being 
arratea  in  1586  on  the  charge  of  publisning  sedi- 
tious books,  he  was  for  the  remainder  of  Els  life 
confined  in  the  Fleet  prison,  and  only  taken  thence 
to  be  hanged  with  John  Greenwood,  April  6, 1593. 

BARRlfNDIA,  Josft  Fkamcibco,  born  at  Guate- 
mala, Central  America,  about  1780,  died  at  New 
York,  Aug.  4,  18B4.    He  headed  the  revolutionary 


narrative  of  the  Central  American  history,  and  in, 
1862  was  called  again  to  the  presidency,  but  de- 
clined, as  three  out  of  the  five  republics  had  seceded. 
With  the  view  of  again  nining  popularity  in  Guat- 
emala he  went  to  the  United  States  as  minister 
from  Honduras,  bat  died  on  the  mission. 

BARRY,  the  name  in  heraldry  given  to  a  shield, 
which  is  divided  into  \Mn.  The  divislona  are  four, 
six  or  some  even  number.  Barry-beTtdy  is  where 
the  shield  is  divided  by  lines  drawn  barwise  and 
bendwise.  Barry-pily  is  where  the  shield  is  divided 
■  bar^wiae  and  diagonally. 

BARRY,  B  small  island  In  the  Bristol  Channel, 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Cardiff.  It  has  the 
mins  of  an  ancient  castle  and  two  chapels. 

BARRY,  MARTrN,  an  eminent  English  physician, 
born  at  Fratton,  1802,  died  at  Beccles,  In  April, 
1866.  He  was  educated  in  the  London  medical 
schools  and  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  especially  on  animal  develop- 
ment and  embryology,  in  which  departments  ne 
made  important  discoveries. 

RARRY,  DO  Mabie  Jbahnk  Gomabd  dk  Vau- 
B8RNIGB,  Coantess,  bom  Aug.  9,  1746.  She  was 
mistress  of  Louie  XV  of  France,  and  exerted  great 
political  influence.     She    suffered   death   by  the 

Sillotine  during    the  reign    of    Terror,  Dec.   3, 

BARRYTON,  amuslcal  instrument  now  obsolete, 
called  in  Italian  viola  di  bardoru.  It  has  six  orseven 
'Hit-strings,  while  under  the  neck  are  strings  of 

us,  16  in  nnmber,  which  are  placed  with  the 
mb.    A  bow  is  used  on  the  gut-etnngs. 


BART,  otBARTH.Jbah,  a  French  naval  officer, 
famous  for  his  bold  exploits.  He  foosht  against  the 
Dutch  In  a  privateer,  and  for  his  ^ring  exploits 
was  made  commander  of  a  squadron  as  well  as  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  navy.    He  died  April  27, 1702. 

BARTER,  the  excnange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  instead  of  the  sale  of  a  commodity  for 
money.  In  new  or  barbaroufl  countries  trade  is 
generally  carried  on  by  barter. 

BABTH,  a  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Barth  River. 

BARTHELEMY,  SAINT,  Hiliabb,  Jolbs,  a 
learned  Frenchman,  bom  1606.  A  member  of  the 
Institute,  formerly  a  representative  of  the  people^ 
During  1828-1830  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Globe,"  a  Paris  paper.  In  1S8S  he  desisted  from 
political  strife,  and  betook  himself  to  more  quiet 


writings  are  hie  traneJa^ns  of  Arietotle's  works. 

BARTHOLDI,  Fbbdbbic  Auquste,  a  French 
sculptor, born  in  Alsace-Lorraine,Aprll2,lS34.  He 
studied  painting  in  Paris  under  Ary  Scheffer,  but 
gave  this  up  to  devote  himself  to  sculpture.  He  ex- 
ecated  the  La  Fayette  statue  in  New  York  citjt 
the  Lion  of  Bel/ori,  Gtre/,  andthefamoaslight-bousa 
statue,  jAberty  EnligMening  the  World,  which  was 
presented,  at  his  suggestion,  to  tfae  United  Statei 
government  by  the  French  people.  This  bronie 
Btatae  is  Itself  162  feet  2  inches  nigh,  and  is  placed 
on  a  pedestal  177  feet  9  Inches  high,  on  Bedloe's 
Island  In  New  York  harbor,  where  it  was  unveiled 
Oct.  28,  1866.  It  is  a  triumph  of  technical  skiU. 
Bartholdi  has  been  made  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

BARTHOLIN,  Cabpbb,  bom  at  Halmd,  Sweden, 
In  1686,  died  July  18,  16S0.  He  was  a  precocious 
youth,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  at  Rostock  and  Wittenberg.  He 
wrote  medical  works,  and  was  professor  of  medicine 
an^  of^divinitj 

.N,  Thomas,  an    eminent  phy 
ihagen,  Oct.  20, 1816,  died  at  Hagsl 
Dec.  4, 1680.    He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in 
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BARTHOLIN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  physician, 
'  Copenhagen,  Oct.  20, 1616,  died  at  Hagsted, 
,  1680.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  his 
native  city,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  liver,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  (which  he  claimed  to  have  discov- 
ered), and  a  book  called  AnotomMi. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Edwabd  Shxrizu),  a  sculp- 
tor of  Connecticut,  bom  1822,  died  atNapiee.May  & 
1868.  He  first  practiced  dentist^,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  painting  and  eculjAure, 
in  which  latter  branch  he  won  distinotloii.  ^me 
of  his  works  are  Blind  Homer  led  by  Bit  Daughter, 
Eve,  Youth  OTid  Old  Age,  Eve  lUperUant,  and  Oanymede. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR,  an  annual  festival  held 
at  West  Smithfietd,  London.  The  charter  for  the 
fair  was  granted  by  Henry  I,  to  his  jester,  a  monk 
named  Bafer,  who  founded  the  St  Bartiiolomew 
church  and  priory.  The  charter  was  granted  la 
1188,  and  the  t&ir,  which  was  a  great  merry-making, 
opened  each  year  on  Aug.  24  (old  style).  The  visit- 
ors engaged  in  all  eorte  of  sports,  contests  and 
trading.  The  fair  was  held  several  d^s,  but  it  at 
length  became  a  nuisance,  and  in  1S60  was  abol- 

BARTIZAN,  a  email  overhanging  oloaet  or  turret 
builtover  doorways  or  on  the 
corners  of   buildings.    Barti- 
lans  were  made  for  defense,  fl 
and   had   small  loopholes  or  | 
windows,  but  in  modem  arohl-  I 
tecture  they  are  only  added  ■* 
lor  ornament. 

BARTLETT,  John  Rusbbm^ 
born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  28, 1806,  died  Mar 
28,  186G.    In  early  life  he  was  in  the  banking  bust 
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neae,  but  abandoned  It  to  enter  the  book- importing 
trade.  He  waa  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  Hiatorical  Society,  a  member  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  one  of  the  commie- 
eioners  appointed  to  fix  tlie  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  was  Secretary  of 
State  tor  Rhode  Island  for  17  years.  Among  liis 
"books  are  Th^  Progrtst  of  Ethnology .  A  Dictionary  of 
Amerieanifnu,  LiUrature  of  (In  Rebtllion,  and  Pnme- 
val  Man. 

BARTLETT,  JoBEPH,  an  adventurer,  bom  at  Ply- 
month,  Maas.,  June  10, 1762.  died  at  Boston,  Oct.  20, 
1^7.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  after  studying 
lav  went  to  England,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  gam- 
bling set  of  young  men.  Having  loet  bia  money  and 
been  sent  to  jail,  he  earned  bis  release  by  play- 
writing.  He  was  by  turns  an  actor,  importer,  boI- 
dier(in  Bhays' rebellion),  lawyer,  and  a  member 
of  the  Maine  legislature.  He  delivered  an  orig- 
inal poem,  "Fhyaiognomy,"  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Bociety,  and-  at  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Boston  recited  a 
poem  entitled  "The  New  Vicar  of  Bray,"  which 
became  famous.  In  1806  he  edited  the  "Freeman's 
Friend." 

BARTLETT,  JosiAH.H.D.,  an  American  patriot 
and  atatesman  and  first  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, born  at  Amesbury,  Masa.,  Nov.  21,  1729,  died 
May  19, 1795.  He  studied  and  praotioed  medicine, 
becoming  eminent  in  theprofeaaion  by  his  discovery 
and  appliance  of  new  remediea.  In  1765  he  waa 
delegate  to  the  l^islature.  From  this  time  on- 
wardhe  was  in  public  office.  He  waa  a  Eealons  Whig 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  secure  his  fealty.  As  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congreaa  he  waa  the  firat  to  vote  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  second  to 
sign  it.  Dr.  Bartlett  was  appointed  general  naval 
agent  (1776),  waa  elected  to  Congreaa  (1778), 
waa  auccesaively  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  muster  master  of  troopa,  justice  of  the 
superior  coart,  chief  juatice,  three  times  chosen 
president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  govemorahip 
was  his  last  office. 

BARTLETT,  Tbtthak,  a  noted  aoulptDr,  bom  in 
Vermont  in  18S5.  Th/^Atigtlof  lAfe,Witdom,ajiA.Tke 
Wounded  Brvrnmer  Boy  are  among  his  principal 
works. 

BARTLETT,  Williak  HsNRT.an  artiat  and  popu- 
lar writer,  bom  in  London  in  1S09,  died  in  1864.  He 
waa  a  pupilofBritton,  the  architect,  who  afterwards 
employed  him  to  make  drawings  for  his  Cathedral 
Antiquitiee  and  Picturaqiu  Antiquitiet  of  Englith 
Citiet.  He  visited  America  aeveral  tlmea  and  trav- 
eled in  Europe  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  enriching 
hia  portfolio  with  innumerable  interesting  scenea. 
ThereweredevotedtotheaeconntriaanolesBthanlO 
quarto  volumea,  containing  about  1,000  engravinga 
from  bia  sketches,  and  letter-press  from  his  own  pen 
and  thoae  of  bia  fellow-travelers.  Dr.  W.  Beattie,  N. 
P.  Willis  and  Miss  Pardoe.  He  died  on  a  voyage 
from  Malta  to  Marseilles.      . 

BARTOL,  Cyrus  Adoustus,  a  clergyman,  bom  at 
Fieeport,  Maine,  April  30,  1818.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  and  at  Cambridge  divinity  school.  In  1837 
he  was  madeasaistant  paator  of  the  Weat  Church 
(Unitarian)  of  Boaton.    He  haa  written  aeveral  re- 

uARTOLI,  Taddbo,  an  Italian  painter,  who  lived 
between  1362  and  1422.  He  belonged  to  the  Slen- 
Bese  school. 

BARTOLI,  DAHiELLO,a  acholarly  Jeauit,  bom  at 
Ferrara  in  1608,  died  at  Rome  in  1686.  He  waa 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome. 

BARTOLI,  PiBTRo  Santo,  a  painter  and  asfcUUol 
etcher,  born  16S6,  died  1700. 


BARTOLOMEO,  San,  a  town  of  Naplea,  in  the 

province  of  Capitanata.     Population,  5,460. 

BARTON,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  naval  commander 
under  James  IV.  He  lost  hislifein  an  engagement 
on  the  Dowua,Ang.  2,  1511. 

BARTON,  Brrnard,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
London,  Jan.  31,  1784,  died  in  1S49.  Hia  parents 
were  membera  of  the  Society  of  Frienda,  to  whose 
tenets  Barton  adhered  through  life.  In  1810  he  be- 
came clerk  in  a  banking  house  at  Woodbridge,  in 
which  aituation  he  continued  until  within  two 
years  of  hia  death.  Hia  first  poetical  efforts' were 
published  in  1812,under  the  title  of  Jlf«(ricaj£/'u«ian«, 
which  brought  him  in  correspondence  with  the  poet 
Southey.  Poena  by  An  Amateur,  and  Poemt  (1820), 
increased  his  reputation  and  gained  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Lamb  and  Byron.  After  his  death,  which 
tooK  place  Buddenly,  hia  daughter  publinhed  SeUc' 
tiotujTom  the  Poemi  and  Letters  of  Bernard  Barton. 

BARTON,  Benjauih  Shith,  bom  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1766,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Deo. 
19,  1815.  He  studied  at  York,  Pa.,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Edinburgh  and  London.  He  became  a  physi- 
cian, and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  held  a  pro- 
feaaorahip  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  a  member  of  different  American  and  European 
eocieties.  He  wrote  articles  for  journals  and  pub- 
lished books  on  botany  and  other  subjects. 

BARTON,  Clara,  bom  in  Oxford,  MasB.,  about 
1830.  In  1854  ahe  entered  the  Patent  Office  as  a  clerk, 
having  previously  been  a  auccessful  teacher  la 
Bordentown,  N.  J.  When  the  war  broke  out  ahe  re- 
signed her  clerkship  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care 
of  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  in  1884  was  at  the 
front  as  superintendent  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
Army  of  the  James.  On  the  concluaion  of  the  war 
she  conducted  a  search  for  miasing  soldiers  of  the 
Union  armies,  and  at  Andersonville  identified  and 
marked  many  graves  of  Union  prisoners.  She  has 
since  done  good  service  abroad  in  her  chosen  line 
of  work,  aiding  efficiently  the  Red  Cross  aociety 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  and  when  the 
American  Red  Cross  society  was  organised,  in  1881, 
became  its  first  president.  See  Rsn  Cross  Socib- 
TiBs,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

BARTON,  Thomas  PisNNARn,  bom  at  Philadelphia 
in  180),  died  April  6, 1869.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Benj.  S.  Barton,  He  was  a  man  of  literary  taste 
and  had  a  fine  library,  which  included  2,000  rare 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Boaton  Public  Library. 

BARTON  BEDS,  a  strata  of  sand  and  clay  In- 
eluded  in  the  Bagshot  beds. 

BARTON-ON-H  UMBER,  an  ancient  town  in 
ITorth  Lincolnshire,  England,  formerly  one  of  the 
important  ports  of  the  Ilumber  River.  The  most 
important  articles  of  production  are  ropes.  Backing, 
pottery,  tiles,  brick  and  whiting.  Quarries  in  the 
vicinity  yield  chalk  and  oolite.  One  of  the  objects 
of  intereat  is  St.  Peter'a  Church,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest. 

BARTON'S  BUTTONS  (also  called  Iris  Orna- 
ments). Mr.  John  Barton  succeeded,  by  means  of 
a  dividing  engine,  in  engraving  on  steel  and  simi- 
lar surfaces  lines  which  were  distant  from  one 
another  only  two  ten-thousandth  a  of  an  inch.  Bteel 
dies  thus  marked  with  hair  linea  are  uaed  to  atamp 
buttona  and  articles  of  ornament.  Theae,  when 
atamped,  reflect  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

BARTRAM,  JOHH^  bom  near  Darby,  Pa.,  March 
23,  1699,  died  at  Kingaesaing,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1777. 
He  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine, 
Burgery  and  botany.  LInnfeus  called  him  the 
"greatest  natural  botanist  In  the  world."  On  the 
S^nylkill  River,  at  the  place  called  KingseBsing, 
he  laid  oat  a  botanical  garden,  which  was  the 
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fint  of  the  kind  in  America.  He  traveled  to 
make  botanical  collectioDB,  wrot«  accounte  ofhig 
uccoreionB,  and  received  the  honorable  appointment 
of  Amercan  botanist  to  George  III. 

BARTRAM,  William,  aon  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Kingsessing,  Fa.,  Feb.  9, 1739,  died  at  the  same 

Elace  Juljr  22, 1823.  He  waa  a  botanist  and  traveled 
t  the  eastern  States,  making  scientiGc  collections. 
For  several  years  he  raised  indigo  on  the  St.  John's 
Biver  in  Florida,  He  published  books  descriptive 
of  his  travels,  was  connected  with  scientific  so- 
cieties, made  a  very  comrilete  list  of  native  birds, 
and  illustrated  Barton's  EUmenti  of  Botany. 

BARTSCH,  JoHANN  Adam  Bbrnbard,  a  German 
engraver,  born  in  Vienna,  Aug.  17, 1767,  died  there 
Aug.  21,  1821.     He  wrote  l^e  Paxnier-ETigraveT. 

BAKU,  a  fine,  woolly  substance,  foundat  the  base 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Saautrut  taceharifer,  one  of 
the  moat  valuable  sago-paJmH  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. It  is  used  for  calking  ships,  for  stuffing 
cushions,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

BARYE,  Antowk  Loma,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  24, 
1796,  died  June  25, 1875.  He  served  in  the  arm;  in 
1812-14,  and  afterward  took  up  drawing  and  moan- 
ing. His  teachers  were  Bosio  and  Baron.  He  be- 
came especially  famous  for  hisstatuettes  of  animals, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  seeo  in  the  art  galleries  of 
New  York  and  Baltimore.  He  received  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

BAB,  or  Batz,  a  small  island  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, belonging  to  France,  situated  off  the  north 
ooast  of  the  department  of  Finisterre.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  on  an 
elevation  223  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  defended 
b;  two  forts  and  batteries.  It  has  a  ligbt-bousB, 
and  a  population  of  about  1,200,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation is  fishing. 

BASALT,  a  volcanic  rock  of  feldspar  and  hom- 
Uende,  or  augite.  It  is  a  variety  of  trap-rock,  of 
ocmohoidal  fracture,  compact  in  texture,  and  either 
black  or  dark  green  or  gray  in  color.  Its  char- 
acteristic columnar  structure,  as  seen  at  the  Oianf  s 
Causeway  and  at  Fingal's  Cave,  is  remarkable.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  236. 

BASCOM,  Henbv  Bidlskan,  an  eloquent  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  born  at 
Hancock,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 1796,  died  in  Louisville,  Ky, 
Sept.  8, 1860.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  when  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  His  first  work  was  done  in 
Ohio,  on  the  frontier,  where  he  suffered  many  hard- 
ship!. Subsequently  he  preached  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentuckv.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress, ana  later  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Uadi- 
■on  College,  TJniontown,  Fa.  He  was  called  to 
the  presidenoy  of  four  different  colleges — three 
calls  coming  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  several  important  Methodist  conventions,  and 
became  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review."  The  works  of  Bishop  Bascom  have 
been  edited  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Ralston. 

BASCOM,  John,  born  at  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
1827.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  and  at 
AJidover  Theological  Seminaxy ;  waa  tutor  and  alao 
professor  at  Williams,  While 
'eachinK  here  he  was  pastor  of 
a  chur^  in  Vermont.  In  1874 
ae  was  called  to  be  president  of 
^e  Wisconsin  University, 

BASE :  in  heraldry,  the  lower 

S^rt  of  the  shield.    Dexter,  mid-  ' 
e  and  sinister  base  mean,  re- 
spectively, the  left  corner,  mid- 
dle and  rieht  lower  comers. 
BASE :  m  architecture,  the  lowest  part  of  a  wall, 
that  part  on  which  a  pillar  on  shaft  rests.    The 
'o  column  is  the  only  one  having  no  base.    As 


a  usual  thing  the  base  is  half  the  lower  diameter 
of  the  shaft.  The  base  has  two  parts,  the  plinth 
and  the  molding.  The  former  is  a  flat,  square 
block  on  which  the  molding  (generally  circular 
in  shape)  rests.  Bee  Colvkk,  in  these  BevisioDS 
an^  Additions. 

Babb,  in  music  is  the  deepest  or  lowest 


In  respect  to  harmony  the  base  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  music,  containing  more  frequently  tho 
fundamental  notes  of  the  chords,  while  on  It  is 
formed  the  most  important  and  effective  figure  in 
music,  called  "organ  point."  Base  is  also  the  name 
of  Che  lowest  and  deepest  quality  of  the  human  voice. 
Itonly  begins  toshowitself  at  the  years  of  manhood, 
and  is  generally  a  change  from  the  alto  voice  of  a  boy. 
Base  isalso  an  old  stnnged  instrument,  with  from 
five  to  six  strings,  played  with  abow.  Double  base 
(contra-bass)  is  the  deepest  toned  of  stringed  in- 
struments. 

BASE  BALL,  a  game  which  has  become  so  pop- 
ular in  the  United  States  that  it  has  won  the  title 
of  "  The  National  Game."  It  was  probably  named 
from  the  bases  used  in  making  the  runs,  which 
constitute  one  of  its  prominent  featurea.  The 
origin  of  the  game  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  con< 
tend  that  it  was  evolved  from  the  old  game  of 
"  rounders,"  known  to  the  boys  of  England,  and 
adduce  in  support  of  their  theory  the  couplixig  of 
baseball  with  cricket  by  Jane  Austen  in  Northanger 
Abbey.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  a  development 
of  the  school-boy  game  of  "one  old  cat,"  in  which 
-•-■-■  ■  aier  ■  -      -  - 


there  w 


)  a  pitcher,  a  catcher  and  a  batter.    For 


the  early  history  of  base  ball,  with  diagram,desorip- 
tion  and  early  rules  of  the  game,  see  Britannica, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  406-7, 

The  National  Association  of  Base  Ball  Player* 
was  organized  March  10, 186B.  The  first  contest  for 
the  championship  took  place  the  same  year  at  the 
Elysian  Fields.  Hoboken.  N.  J.  As  early  as  186S 
base  ball  bad  become  so  popular  that  on  Oct.  1  ol 
that  year  30,000  people  gathered  to  witness  the 


unable  to  proceed,  and  the  contest  was  postponed. 
In  1671  the  National  gave  place  to  the  Professional 
Association,  which  was  organised  March  17 ;  and  the 
employment  of  paid  players  became  a  recognised 
feature  of  theconduct  of  the  championship  matches. 
This  association  was  superseded  by  the  Natlonsj 
League,  organized  Feb.  2,1876.  From  the  date  of  its 


League.  The  International  Association,  represent- 
ing professional  clubs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  formed  Feb.  20,  1877.  A  similar 
association,  bearing  the  same  name  and  composed 
of  seceders  from  the  International  League,  was 
formed  in  1887.  The  International  League  waa 
formed  in  1886,  l^  the.  union  of  the  clubs  of  the 
Hew  York  State  League  and  those  of  Toronto  and 
Hamilton ;  it  was  known  temporarily  during  188S- 
1889  as  the  International  Association.  The  Na- 
tional Association,  made  up  of  eastern  professional^ 
waa  in  existence  from  1879  to  1881.  The  National 
League  Alliance  was  formed  in  1877.  The  Eastern 
Championship  Association  was  organized  in  ISSl. 
The  American  Association  was  formed  Nov.  2,  1681. 
The  Northwestern  League  was  organized  Jan. 
2,1878.  The  Western  League  in  1886.  The  WesU 
ern  Association,  Oct.  28,  1887.  The  Inter-State 
Association,  Nov,  9,  1882.  The  Union  Association 
existed  from  1883  to  1885.  The  Eastern  League 
was  in  existence  for  about  four  years  follon^g 
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Sept.  26,  I8S3.  The  Bouthern  League  began  in  188C, 
ftna  lasted  three  years.  The  New  England  League, 
following  the  short-lived  Eastern  ana  Southern  N. 
E.  leagaeB,  wae  organised  in  1885  and  continued  !□ 
cxiatence  three  leasoni.  The  Central  Jjeague  was 
fcvmed  in  1887.  The  Atlantic  Asaooiation  succeeded 
the Kew  EngUod  and  Central  leagueain  1889.  The 
briel  existence,  during  1690,  of  the  Playere'  League 
is  memorable  In  base  hall  oirolea  on  account  of  the 
epfrited  contestH  between  that organiEation  andthe 
National  League,  froni  which  it  o&d  been  formed, 
and  with  which,  after  much  controrersj,  it  was  re- 
united. Among  the  minor  profeesionaf  leagues  are 
the  Ontario,  Central  Inter-State,  Tri-State,  Middle 
States  or  Inter-State,  North  Pacidc,  a^d  the  vari- 
ous distinctive  associations  named  from  their 
reapectiTe  States.  The  principal  amateur  associa- 
tions are  those  composed  of  students  of  the 
various  colleges  from  which  they  are  severally 
named. 

The  trip  of  the  American  base  ball  players  to 
England  in  1874  is  noted  in  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
406.  Fourteen  games  of  base  ball  were  played  be- 
tween the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  clubs.  Seven 
games  of  cricket^  the  national  same  of  Great  Brit- 
sin,  were  also  played  with  the  Dest  elevens  in  the 
principal  cities  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  all  of 
which  the  Americans  met  with  easy  and  uninter- 
rupted success.  Other  trips  abroad  by  American 
players  have  been  two  to  Havana,  in  1679  and  1886, 
and  a  tour  around  the  world  in  1888-89.  The  Chi- 
cago club  and  a  picked  team  known,  as  the  All 
America,  accompanied  by  newspaper  correspond- 
«its  and  others,  left  Chicago  Oct.  20,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu,  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  other  principal  cities  of  Austr^la,  Colombo 
in  Ceylon,  tne  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Brindiai,  Naples, 
Rome,  Florence,  Paris,  London,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Queenstown,  New  York,  Phdadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago, arriving  April  20,  having  made  the  trip  in 
put  six  months  and  played  fifty-three  games. 

Of  "  best-on-record''  performances,  the  largest 
number  of  innings  played  is  24,  by  Harvard  vt.  Man- 
cheater,  at  Boston,  Hay  11,  1877.  The  quickest 
game  was  played  In  47  minutes  by  Bayton  ti«.  Iron- 
ton,  at  Dayton,  Sept.  19, 1884.  The  largest  number 
of  games  played  by  a  club  during  any  season  is 
1S8,  by  the  Detroit  club,  March  11  to  Oct.  26, 1S87. 
The  largest  number  of  games  played  by  an  individ- 
ual player  is  184,  by  S.  L.  Thompson,  of  the  same 
club  during  tbe  same  season.  For  the  honor  of 
having  thrown  a  ball  the  greatest  distance  there 
are  several  claimants.  The  recorded  distance  Is 
400  feet  7}i  inches,  by  John  Hatfield,  at  Brooklyn, 
Oct.  16, 1872.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  406  feet  )^  inch  by  Ed.  Crane,  at  Cincin- 
nati, Oct.  12,  1884;  and  another  402  feet  S>^ 
inches  by  H.  Vaughn,  at  Buffalo,  June  23, 1890.  The 
official  count  of  tne  ^gregate  number  of  specta- 
tors at  tbe  games  oi  the  national  and  playera' 
leagues  during  the  season  of  1890  is  1,794,566. 

BASE  OF  OPERATIONS :  in  military  tactices,  the 
apot  on  which  the  commander-in-chief  relies  for  his 
magaiine  or  stronghold.  It  Is  not  only  the  source 
of  supplies,  but  also  the  place  where  the  sick  and 
ivounued  are  sent,  and  where  the  army  falls  back 
■when  pressed  by  the  enemy. 

BASECOURT  (Basbb  Coub),  the  outer  court  of  a 
feudal  mansion,  which  contained  the  stable-yard 
and  accommodation  for  servants.  It  was  distinct 
from  the  principal  quadrangle,  and  was  sometimes 
constructed  of  timber. 

BASEDOW,  Job ANK  Bebhhabd,  a  German  edu- 
cational reformer,  bom  in  Hafobnrg,  Sept.  11, 1728, 
died  in   Magdeburg,  July  26, 1790.    He  aougbt  to 


realize  the  ideas  of  Rousseau.  He  founded  at 
Dessau,  In  1774,  a.  model  school,  which  he  called  PM- 
lanthropin.  He  endeavored  to  awaken  a  sentiment 
of  cosmopolitanism  and  to  popularize  learning.  His 
numerous  works  drew  attention  to,  and  aroused  in- 
terest in,  the  subject  of  education  and  set  in 
circulation  many  good  ideas. 

BASEDOW'S  DISEASE,  or  GaAvaa'  Dib«A8<,  or 
Exopkihalmic  Goitre,  a  disease  more  frequent  among 
women  than  among  men.  Its  characteristic 
symptoms  are  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  prominent 
eye-balls  and  palpitation.  Patienu  uauaDy  recover 
from  this  difficulty,  as  its  remedies  are  gentle 
exercise,  nourishing  food  and  chalybeates. 

B  A  SELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe 
natural  order  Chenopodiacetc.  The  species  are  all 
tropical.  They  have  twining  stems,  m  common  use 
as  pot  herbs  in  the  East  Indies,  and  are  cultivated 
in  China.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  they  are 
raised  in  hot  beds,  transplanted  into  warm  borders, 
and  furnish  a  substitute  for  spinach  in  the  summer. 
BaseUa  rubra  yields  a  very  rich  purple  dye.  The 
great  fleshy  root  of  Bateila  tvberota,  a  South  Ameri- 
can species,  is  edible. 

BASHAHB,  one  of  the  Punjab  hill  states  on  the 
lower  alopea  of  the  Himalayas.  The  province  has  an 
area  of  3320  square  miles.  The  river  Sutlej  flows 
through  it  from  east  to  west.  The  people  are  of 
the  Hindoo  race. 

BASHAW  (Turkish,  hatch;  Arabic,  hatha;  Persian, 
potha,  the  way  in  which  the  word  is  now  generally 
written),  signifies  head,  or  master,  a  Turkish  title  of 
honor  given  to  the  viceroys,  provincial  governors, 
generalB,  and  other  dlstingulsned  public  men.  The 
term  bashaw  Is  also  used  to  characterize  a  man  of 
an  arrogant  and  domineering  disposition. 

BASHEE,  or  Bashi  Islands,  a  small  duster  in 
the.  line  between  Luzon,  the  chief  of  the  Phi^ 
ippine  chain,  and  Formosa,  in  lat.  21°  N.  and 
long.  122°  east.  Tbey  are  a  dependency  of  the 
Philippines,  having  been  colonized  ny  the  Spaniards 
in  1788,  and  they  form  a  link  In  the  vast  arcnipelago 
which,  from  Formosa  to  Sumatra,  inclusive,  connects 
the  southeast  of  China  with  tbe  west  of  Malacca. 
They  were  discovered  in  1687  by  Dampier,  who 
called  them  Bashi  Islands  on  account  of  tne  popu- 
larity among  the  Islanders  of  an  Intoxicating  liquor 
of  that  name. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS,  irregular  troopers  In  the  pay 
of  the  Sultan.  The^  are  mostly  Asiatics,  from 
some  of  the  pashalics  in  ABiatie  Turkey.  They  are 
wild,  turbulent  men,  ready  to  enter  the  Sultan's 
service'  under  some  leader  whom  they  can  un- 
derstand,and  still  more  ready  to  plunder  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers, 

BASIDOH,  or  BAssAnoaa,  a  village  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Island  of  Eishm.  It  has  a  hospital  and 
a  basaar. 

BA8IENT0,  or  Basehto,  a  river  of  Italy,  which, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  west  of  Potenza,  flows  in  an 
east-south-east  direction  through  the  province  of 
Basilicftta  to  the  Oulf  of  Taranto.  Near  its  mouth 
are  the  remains  of  the  once-famous  city  of  Meta- 
pontum,  where  Pythagoras  ended  his  days. 

BASIL,  a  name  given  to  several  herbs  of  the 
natural  order  Labiatm.  The  species  are  aU  natives 
of  the  tropics,  or  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of 
the  world,  and  are  generally  characterized  by  a 
pleasant  aromatic  amell  and  taste.  Cultivated  for 
culinary  purposes,  being  used  as  seasoning. 

BASILEAN  manuscript,  the  name  given  to 
two  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 
One  is  a  nearly  complete  copy  of  the  Gospels  writ- 
ten at  Constantinople,  about  the  eighth  century ; 
"       ■ '  " "         ■    '    New  Testament,  which 
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TheB9  Tftluable  tnanascriptB  are  in  the  library 
at  Bile. 

BASILIAN  MANUSCRIPT,  a  manusoHptof  the 
Apocalvpse,  now  in  the  Vatican,  which  manu- 
acript  derivea  its  name  from  the  Basilian  monastery 
in  Rome,  where  it  formerly  belonged.  It  is  written 
in  uncial  charactera  and  is  of  the  eighth  century. 

BASILIAN  MONKS,  or  Monks  of  St.  B.  —     - 


reiigiouB  order  originated  in  the  year  863  by  Saint 

Basil  the  Great.    His  eyatem  was  approved  by  the 

-■^   -dinlt-'- 


Italy, 


His  aya 

Pope.    Monaateries  of  tnia  order  are  found 
Spain,  Aaia  Minor  and  other  countries. 

BASILICON,  a  name  given  to  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  yellow  wax,  black  pitch,  resin  and  olive  oil. 
Theee  materials  are  melted  together  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  the  mixture  while  hot  is  strained  through 
linen.  Baailicon  ointment  ia  used  as  a  gently  stim- 
ulant application  to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent 
ulcers,  burns,  scalds  and  chilblains. 

BASILICON  BORON,  a  celebrated  prose  work  of 
King  James  VI,  of  Scotland,  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  son.  Prince  Henry.  It  consists  of 
three  books.  The  first  treats  "Of  a  Einx's  Chris- 
tian Duty  Toward  God;"  the  second,  "Of  a  King's 
Duty  in  His  Office ;"  and  the  third, "  Of  a  King's 
Behavior  in  Indifferent  Thinga."  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1599.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
and  French,  and  is  now  considered  a  literary  cu- 
rioaity.  SeeBritannica.Vol.  XIII,  p.  558 ;  XXI,  p.  509. 

BASILlSCUS,.an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  died 
about  477.  He  was  a  brother  of  Verina,  the  wife  of 
Leo  I.  The  latter  sent  him  with  an  armed  force 
against  the  Vandal  Genseric,  who  conquered  him. 
In  the  year  474  he  endeavored  to  usurp  the  throne, 
but  Zeno  defeated  him. 

BASIM,  or  Bassik,  a  town  of  India,  situated  in  a 
very  populous  and  fertile  district  of  the  province  of 
Berar.    It  is  413  miles  northeast  of  Bombay. 

BASIN,  a  geographical  term,  meaning  the  tract  of 
land  drained  by  a  river.  The  hills  or  moantains 
dividing  one  river  basin  from  another  are  called 
water-sneds. 

BASIN :  in  geology,  the  term  applied  to  a  de- 
pression In  the  strata  in  which  beds  of  a  later  age 
have  been  depoaited. 

BASKING  SHARK,  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
species  of  shark  (SeUtehe  maxima)  on  account  of  its 
fondness  for  repoaf ng  on  the  surface  of  the  wat«r  in 
the  sun.  Bone-shark,  sail-fish,  sun-fish,  or  hoe- 
mother  are  other  vernacular  names  for  this  fish. 
Several  barrels  of  oU  are  sometimes  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  a  single  shark  of  this  siiecies.  See 
Eritannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  648 ;  Vol.  XXI,  p.  777. 

BASRA,  Babsobah,  Balsora,  or  Bussosah,  a 
town  of  Aalatic  Turkey,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  70  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
river  at  Basra  divides  into  several  channels,  and 
ships  can  sail  trom  the  gulf  to  the  city,  making  it  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
low  huts.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  a  few 
centuries  ago,  and  the  "Turks  and  Persians  had 
many  conflicts  to  decide  as  to  its  owaersbip. 

BASS,  or  Basswood  (corruption  of  the  Danish 
and  German  word  bait,  meaning  inner  bark),  the  lin- 
den or  lime  tree,  common  in  the  United  States.  Its 
leaves  are  serrate  and  nearly  heart-shaped;  it 
bears  a  woody,  one-celled  nut,  and  its  blossoms 
furnish  abundant  honey  for  bees.  The  wood  is  soft 
and  light,  of  little  use  for  fuel,  but  valued  for  car- 
riage makinK.  The  bark  of  the  ornamental  bass- 
wood,  Tilia  heUn^hylla,  is  common  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  fre- 
quently grows  to  a  great  size  and  height.  See 
LiHE,  or  LiKDKK,  Britannioa,  VoL  XTV,  p.  648 :  Vol. 
Xm,  p.  808. 


BASS,  the  name  of  a  food  fish,  originally  called 
perch.  There  are  many  species,  for  which  some  of 
the  popular  names  are  black  basB,caIico  bass  (spot- 
ted variety  found  in  the  St.  Lawrence),  channel 
bass,  grass  bass  (OmlrarcAui  htxaeanthvt),  Qvsttgo 
baas,  red  bass  {Labrax  rufut),  rock  bass  (Certt- 
rarchut  a««iM),  sea  bass,  striped  bass,  and  white 
bass  (Xoiroz  albidut).  'This  fish  is  found  in  fresh 
or  salt  water,  and  in  or  near  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  The  name  of  the  typical 
flsn  is  Labrax  lupin. 

BASS,  Michazl  Thonab  (1799-1884),  a  famous 
English  brewer.  He  was  very  wealthy,  and  used 
hie  money  for  many  benevolent  purposes. 

BAS8AD0RE,  the  principal  station  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  for  British  ships.  It  is  at  the  western 
end  of  the  island  of  Kishm. 

BASSE-CHANTANTE :  in  music,  thehigher  of  the 
two  basses  in  a  score,  partakins  of  more  melody, 
and  performed  by  the  violoncello. 

BASSE-CONTBAINTE,  a  French  term  in  music, 
meaning  a  bass  melody  of  a  few  bars  repeated 
throughout  the  piece,  while  other  parts  vary. 

BASSEIN,  a  city  of  India,  situated  in  a  district  of 
the  same  name  and  on  the  left  bank  of  a  branch  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  It  commands  the  navigation  td  the 
river,  and  is  in  the  poasession  of  the  English.  Alao  a 
ruined  town  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  situated 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name. 

BASSES,  two  ledges  of  rocks  to  the  soatheBst  of 
Ceylon,  distin^isbed  as  Gbkat  and  LmxB — the 
former  group  neing  more  to  the  southwest,  the 
latter  more  to  the  northeast.  Their  importance 
arises  merely  from  their  position,  which  is  Id  & 
great  thoroughfare  of  traffic 

BASSET  HORN  {Conu>  di  baietto),  the  riofaest 
and  softest  of  all  wind  instruments,  invented  in 
Pasaau,  in  1770.  It  is  similar  to  the  clarionet  in 
tone  and  fingering. 

BASSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Sapotaeea.  The  species  are  trees,  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical, the  flowers  being  remarkable  for  their 
flesny  corolla,  and  for  the  abundance  of  oil  or 
butyraceouB  fat  which  the  seeds  contain,  and  which 
is  used  for  many  purposes  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  to  whico  they  are  indigenous.  The  fruit 
has  a  pnlpy  rind,  and  three  or  tour  one-seeded  cells ; 
the  ovary  has  eight  cells,  but  some  of  them  are 
always  abortive.  ViUUaria  Lticuma  is  highly  valued, 
and  forms  an  important  article  of  internal  com- 
merce in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  seeds  of  the 
fruit  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  In  an  oven,  and  the 
kernels  are  boiled  in  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
butter  trom  them,  which  not  only  keeps  a  whole 
year  without  salt,  but  is  whiter,  more  solid  and  more 

fleasant  to  thetaste  than  the  butter  of  cow's  milk, 
t  is  used  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  medicine. 
BASSIA  LONGIFOLIA,  a  native  of  Coromande!, 

fields  a  large  ijuantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for 
amps,  Boap-making,and  sometimes  In  cookery;  the 
fleshy  flowers  are  eaten  and  much  esteemed.  The 
timber  is  so  hard  and  durable  as  to  be  compared 
ill  quality  to  teak. 

BAS80MPIERRE,  Francois,  Babom  nt  bom 
at  Hamel,  Lorraine,  In  1579,  died  In  1646.  Belong- 
ing  to  one  of  the  oldest  French  families,  he  came  at 
the  age  of  20  to  the  French  court,  where  he  gained 
the  favor  of  Henry  IV.  After  the  mnrder-of  the 
king  be  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Swiss  Guards. 
In  1622  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of 
France,  and  took  the  pass  of  Suia  by  storm  In  1629. 
He  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to 
Richelieu,  who  caused  him  to  t>e  oast  into  the  Bas- 
tile  in  1631,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.    His 
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BAST  (or  PaLOEDK),  the  inner  bark  ot  the  sterna 
at  exoKenous  plaotB  or  trees.  Id  the  latter  case  it 
Ib  reaiuly  distinguished  from  the  wood  and  the  true 
bark,  m  it  lies  between  the  two.  Flax,  hemp  and 
late  are  made  from  the  bast  of  certain  plants. 
Ropes,  mats  and  even  shoes  are  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  trees.  The  linden-tree  furnisheH  the 
but  for  the  manufacture  of  the  last  three  articles 
mentioned. 

BABTARDY,  another  name  for  illesitimacy.  The 
laws  ol  the  several  Btatea  with  regara  to  bastardy 
are  all  founded  upon  and  in  moat  cases  similar  to 
those  of  the  English  law,  fully  set  forth  io  Brit- 
annica.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  426-28. 

BASTARDY,  Dbclaratob  ot,  a  auit  which  may 
be  instituted  in  the  Scotch  court  ot  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  havins  it  declared  that  the  lands  or 
other  property  belosslng  to  a  deceased  bastard, 
belong  to  a  donatory,  in  virtue  of  the  gift  from  tl^e 

BA8TIAN,  Adolf,  German  traveler  and  anthro- 
pologist, bom  at  Bremen,  June  26,1826.  He  punned 
taia  studies  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Prague,  Jena  and 
Wurzburg.  In  IS6I  be  sailed  to  Australia  as  ship'a 
doctor,  after  which  he  visited  North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  Aaia  and  Africa,  collecting,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  wonderful  store  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  history  of  man.  He  published 
thirty  works,  amons  which  are :  Der  Men»ch  in  dtr 
Oachichte,  Die  Vol&r  dt*  otlliehen  Atien,  Religivnt- 

ShUotophxtche  ProbUme,  and  Ber  Feti»ehe  an  dtr 
:utUi  Guiiuat. 

BA8TIAN,  Hbnky  Chaklton,  English  physiolo- 
gist, born  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1837.  He  was  ©du- 
oated  at  Falmouth  and  the  University  College  in 
London,  where  he  became  successively  professor  of 
pathological  anatomy,  hospital  sureeon  and  profes- 
sor of  clinical  medicine.  He  is  a  champion  of  the 
spontaneous  generation  theory.  Among  his  works 
are :  Model  of  Origin  of  Lovial  OrqaniKmi,  Beginningt 
of  lAfe,  Evwitum,  and  Tht  Brain  a*  an  Organ   of 


foreign  affairs  in  1S4S,  and  member  of  the  constit- 
uent assembly.  In  1821  he  became  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  French  Carbonari ;  in  1832  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  to  London,  was 

Eardoned  in  1834,  and  returned  to  Paris.  In  1847 
e  founded  the  Rome  NalionaU,  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

BASTIEN-LEPAGE,  Jdi-kb,  a  French  painter 
bom  at  DamviUera  in  1850,  died  in  1884.  Cabanel 
waa  his  instructor.  He  painted  In  Spring,  The  Firit 
Communion,  The  Beggar,  and  Joan  of  Are  lAitening  to 
the  Voicei.  He  was  a  fine  portrait  painter. 
BASTINADO,  a  name  given  to  the  punishment 
r  the  whole  East,  which  consists  in  blows 


BASTION  tformerly  called  bulwark) :  in  fortifica- 
tion, an  earthwork  or  projecting  tower,  built  usually 
at  the  corner  of  a  wall  surrounding  a  city.  A  bas- 
tion is  generally  five-aided ;  the  two  sides  farthest 
from  the  city-wall  are  called  the  "flanks;"  the  two 
which  unite  themwiththecity-wall  are called"faces," 
and  the  fifth  wall  is  the  "gorge;"  this  connects  the 
two  face-walls  and  joins  the  curtain- walls.  Some 
baations  are  hollow,  but  military  engineers  consider 
solid  ones  best  tor  defense.  The  top  of  the  bastion 
la  built  sufficiently  strong  to  support  heavy  guns. 
Detached  bastions  are  sometimes  nuilt  opposite  the 
chief  angles  of  a  place,  and  smaller  bastions  are 
behind  tnem  within  the  walls. 

BA8UT0LAND,  a  British  crown  protectorate  In 
South  Africa,  adjoining  Cape  Colony  on  the  north- 


east Area,  10,298  square  miles.  Population  in  188S: 
(estimated),  160,000.  Capiul,  Haaern,  with  apopu- 
lation  of  660.  The  Basutos  raise  immense  herds  of 
cattle.  White  or  European  settlements  are  pro- 
hibited. 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies, and  Kaf- 
fir corn.  There  are  Indications  of  iron  and  copper 
and  coal  has  been  found  and  is  uaed  In  some  parts,, 
two  mines  being  actively  worked  for  local  supply. 

Baautoland  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  August,- 
1871,  but  it  was  placed  directly  under  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  from  March  13, 1884. 

The  territory  Is  now  governed  by  a  resident 
commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the  high 
commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possess-- 
ing  the  legislative  authority,  which  isexerciaed  by 
proclamation. 

In  1890  there  were  100  schools,  chiefly  misslonary,- 
with  5,042  scholars,  the  schools  receiving  a  govern- 
ment grant  of  $23,170.  There  are  no  navigable- 
water-ways,  but  the  roads  are  good,  the  postal 
approaches  being  through  Cape  Colony  and  the- 
Orange  Free  State.  The  revenue  in  1889  was  (186.- 
050 ;  expenditures,  $174,360 ;  exports,  about  (600,0(M.. 

BASUTOS,  a  South  African  race  of  the  great 
Bantu  stock  and  allied  to  the  Bechuaoas.  These- 
people  belong  to  the  same  stock  aa  the  Kaffirs,  but 
are  superior  to  them  in  intelligence  and  Inferior 
in  bodily  development  and  warlike  energy.      The- 

¥illtical  nation  of  Basutos  originated  about  1800. 
belr  second  king  was  Moshesh,  who  did  considera- 
ble for  his  people.  He  fought  the  English  and. 
Boers  for  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
(1860)  the  Engliah  were  victorioua.  Until  1884  the- 
Engliah  had  trouble  with  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory, but  all  difficulties  were  then  settled  by  its- 
becoming  an  appendage  of  the  British  Crown. 

BA8YLE,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  simple  and. 
compound  substance,  which  can  unite  with  oxygen 
to  produce  a  base.  Thus  all  the  metals  are  exam^ 
plea  of  basyles,  and  ammonium,  ethylemethyle,. 
etc.,  represent  compound  basvlea.  The  term  now 
in  use  is  radical,  or  compound  radical. 

BAT:  in  military  mattera,  originally  the  name  of 
a  kind  of  pack-saddle,  and  so  a  bat-horse  was  a. 
bagKBge-horse  bearing  a  bat  or  pack. 

BATANGAB,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Philippines 
island  of  Luzon  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the- 
same  name.  Lat.  18°  45'  N.,  long.  121°  6'  E..  50  mile*. 
BOUth  from  Manilla,  founded  m  1681.  It  ia  well 
built,  has  an  elegant  appearance,  Is  finely  situated 
on  an  extensive  bay,  which  opens  Into  the  Strait  of 
Uindoro.  Considerable  advantage  is  taken  of  It» 
facilities  for  commerce.  Population  of  town  and 
district,  17,000. 

BATARDEAN,  a  strong  wall  of  masonry  built 
across  the  outer  ditch  of  a  fortress  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  water  when  one  part  of  the  ditch  is  dry 
and  the  reat  is  wet.  It  is  built  up  to  an  angle  at 
the  top,  and  is  armed  with  spikes  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing,  and  sometimes  a  stone  tower 
is  provided  to  strengthen  the  defense.  There  is  a 
sluice-gate  to  regulate  the  admission  of  water. 

BATATAS,  or  Swket  Potato,  a  perennial  plant 
with  long  creeping  stems,  heart-shaped  leaves  on 
long  stalks,  and  variously  tobed  large  purple  flow- 
ers much  resembling  those  of  the  best  knows 
apeciea  of  Conv(A\nilut,  and  very  long  oblong  acu- 
minated tubers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  is  DOW  cultivated  In  all  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal countries  for  its  tubers,  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed aa  an  article  of  food,  eaten  either  roasted  or 
boiled.  They  are  sweet,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
but  Bomcwhat  laxative.  It  la  extenaivel^  culti- 
vated In  the  Statea  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  aa  far 
north  as  middle  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  of  superio' 
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BATAVI  (eometlmes  written  Vatavi),  Oerman 
people  who  ancfently  lived  in  &  part  of  Holland,  on 
-or  near  the  ialand  Batavia,  which  Ilea  between  a 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  River,  and  Meuse 
Rlrer.  They  were  subjects  of  Rome,  having  been 
'eon(|ueTed  by  GermaniciiB,bat  were  allowed  many 
priyileKCB.  They  were  exempt  from  taxation,  but 
wereobiiced  to  furnish  Boldiere  for  the  Roman  wars. 

BATAVIA,  the  island  inhabited  by  the  Batavi. 
Batavian  Republic  was  the  name  given  the  Nether- 
lands Msy  1S,I79&,  and  by  this  they  were  called  till 
'Jtme-5, 1806,  when  they  were  made  into  the  king- 
dom of  Holland,  under  Louis  Bonaparte. 

BATAVIA,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Illinois, 
pleasantly  situated  on  Fox  River,  atmnt  seven 
miles'  north  of  Aurora.  It  contains  a  private  asy- 
lum tor  the  insane,  known  as  Bellevue  Place,  and 
-exteneive  manufactories  of  machinery,  windmills 
-and  paper. 

BATAVIA,  a  town  of  western  New  York,  on  the 
^onawanda  Creek.  It  has  a  State  institution  for  the 
blind,  and  manafact«ries  of  plows,  siiebes  and 
blinds,  and  agricultural  implements. 

BATCHIAN,  or  Batjan,  an  island  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  in  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  group. 
Its  area  is  about  900  square  miles:  the  country  is 
mountainous  and  fertile.  Among  the  productions 
are  gold,  copper,  rtee  and  cloves. 

BATENBuRO,  one  of  the  Ketherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Haese,  nine  miles  west  of  Nymegen.  It  is 
worthv  of  notice  only  on  account  of  its  association 
with  tne  Romans,  whose  Oppidum  Batavorutn  it  was. 

BATES,  Edward,  bom  in  Belmont,  Va.,  Sept.  4, 
1793,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  26,1669.  After 
receiving  his  education  he  intended  to  go  to  sea, 
bat  was  prevented.  He  served  in  the  Virginia 
militia  in  1813  and  then  went  to  Missouri,  where  he 
practiced  law.  He  was  made  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  St.  Louis  circuit,  and  thenattomey- 
:general  of  Missouri.  In  1822  he  was  sent  to  tne 
u^slature.  In  1860,  after  having  devoted  about 
twenty-five  years  to  the  profession  of  law,  he 
Was  offered  the  position  of  secretary  of  war  by 
President  Fillmore,  but  declined.  At  the  National 
Republican  convention  where  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Bates'  name  re- 
'Ceived  many  votes.  After  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
he  chose  Mr.  Bates  for  attorn ey-generat. 

BATES,  Joshua,  born  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  In 
17S6,  died  at  London,  Sept.  24,  1864.  He  early 
ahowed  great  business  aptitude,  and  at  fifteen  en- 
tered the  counting-house  of  WilHamGray  &  Son, 
of  Boston.  In  1812,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a 
business  venture  with  Mr.  Beckford,  he  returned  to 
his  old  firm  and  was  sent  by  them  to  Europe,  where 
he  formed  acquaintances  in  the  foremost  business 
houses.  In  1828  John  Baring  and  himself  were 
taken  into  the  firm  of  Banng  Brothers  A  Co. 
When  difficulties  arose  between  the  United  States 
and  England  with  reference  to  the  war  of  1812, 
Mr.  Bates  was  chosen  umpire  (1864),  and  his  deci- 
^ons  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Although  much  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  England,  yet  he  kept  a  kindly 
feeling  for  hie  own  country,  and  in  1854  he  gave 
$60,000  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  provide  for  a  public 
library.  Afterwards  he  presented  the  library  with 
30,000  volumes. 

BATES,  Sahubi.  PiKHtMAM,  bom  at  Mendon, 
Mass.,  Jan.  29, 1827.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  then  spent  several  years  in  teaching  in 
Massachusetts.  His  lectures  to  teachers  occa- 
sioned the  founding  of  the  first  normal  schools  in 
that  section  of  the  Btate.    In  1867  he  was  called  to 


Pennsylvania  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Crawford  county.  In  1800  be  became  deputy  stats 
superintendent  of  schools.  His  wrrancs  sn 
mostly  on  educational  subjects.  He  has  pobUdied 
the  Battle  of  Gettytbarg,  BaiOe  of  ChanctUonvOk  and 
other  historical  works. 

BATESVILLE,  a  prosperous  educational  tows  of 
Arkansas,  county-seat  of  Independence  county, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  White 
River,  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Little  Rock.  It 
contains  several  flouring  mills  and  woolen  mOli, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Arkansas  College,  Batesville 
Academy,  and  Souleebury  Institute. 

BATH,  the  county-seat  of  St«uben  county, 
N.  Y.,  situated  at  a  railroad  junction.  It  has  a 
court-house,  several  churches,  an  orphan  asylum, 
two  newspapers  and  the  New  York  Stat«  Soldim' 

BATHORI,  Elizabeth,  the  niece  of  Stephen 
Bathori,  king  of  Poland,  and  wife  of  Count  Nadasdi. 
a  Hungarian  nobleman,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of 
16th  century,  died  in  1614.  Her  diabolical  cruelty 
hag  condemned  her  memory  to  eternal  infamy. 

BATHOS,  a  term  employed  by  critics  to  desig- 
nate a  ludicrous  descent  from  a  loftv  thought  to  a 
mean  one,  or  sinking  below  the  ordinary  level  of 
thought  in  a  ridiculous  effort  to  aspire.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  bathos  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  should 
be  unconscious  of  his  fall,  and  while  groveling  on 
the  earth  should  imagine  he  is  still  cleaving  the 
heavens. 

BATH  STONE,  a  building  stone  extensively  need 
in  England  on  account  o(  its  beauty.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  quarries  in  the  Lower  Oolite  in  Wiltshire 

id  Somersetshire.    The  name  is  derived  from  the 


tenacious,  slimy  masses  of  so-caUed  animal  mfttter 
found  at  certain  places  along  the  sea-bottom, 
usually  at  a  great  depth.  The  name  is  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  "deep"  and  "life," yet  it  iai 
matter  of  much  scientific  doubt  whether  Bathy- 
bins  is  a  li vine  organism. 

BATHYHETRY,  the  art  of  measuring  depths  at 
sea.  The  greatest  depth  yet  found  in  the  ocean  is 
4,676  fathoms. 

BATIGNOLLES,  a  thriving  town  northeast  of 
Paris,  France,  of  which  city  it  forms  a  suborb. 
Population,4S|820. 

BATISTE,  a  fine  texture  of  cotton  thought  to 
have  derived  its  name  either  from  Its  originid 
maker,  Baptiste,  or  from  its  use  in  drying  the  lor^ 
heads  of  children  after  baptism. 

BATLEY,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  has  50  milis  and  factories, 
where  are  manufactured  difTerent  kinds  of  heftvy 
woolen  cloth,  such  as  army  cloth,  druggeta,  etc. 
The  city  hasa  town-hall,  over  30chnrches,sofaainb«r 
of  commerce,  a  mechanics'  institute  and  a  nuurket 
place. 

BAT  MALTH.SA,  a  fish  of  the  Atlantic,  remark- 
able for  its  grotesque  shape.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Malthxa  vetpertilio. 

BATMANjthe  soldier  groom  of  a  mounted  officer. 
In  the  British  army  omcers  are  allowed  a  body 
servant  as  well  as  a  groom  tor  their  horse.  Daring 
active  service  the  batman  takes  his  place  in  the 
ranks.    See  Bat. 

BATN-EL-HAGAR,  a  stony  district,  along  the 
Nile,  In  latitude  210— 22° north, and  longitude S0^> — 
40°,  31°  10'  east.  The  Nile  in  the  upper  portton  of 
the  district  is  often  forced  by  the  approacbiag 
rocks  into  a  very  narrow  channel,  and  Its  navim- 
tion  is  frequently  interrupted  by  small  Islanaa, 
rocks  and  cataracts.  The  district  is  pacq^led  by 
Arabs. 
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BATON,  the  Bune  of  a  ehort  staff,  presented  b; 
tbe  sovereign  to  each  Seld-marsbal  ae  a  sjmbol  of 
Ub  aewly-b^towed  aathority.  It  ib  also  tne  oame 
of  a  long  staff  carried  b;  the  dram-major  of  an  in- 
fantry regiment. 

BATON  ROUGE,  a  city  of  Louiiiasa,  capital  of 
the  State,  and  of  £ast  Baton  Rouge  parish  (county), 
la  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Misaiaalppi  River,  130 
milea  above  New  Orleans.  From  1847  to  1864  it  was 
tiie  State  capital,  when  it  gave  place  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  again  has  been  the  State  capital  since 
1882.  The  situation  is  on  a  bluff  about  26  feet 
'  above  the  highest  water-mark,  and  afTords  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country.  The 
district  is  exceedingly  fertile,  fielding  abundant 
crops  of  cotton,  sunr,  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.  Several  weellv  newspapers  and  one  tri- 
weekly are  published  here.  It  has  a  court-house, 
Btate  penitentiary,  national  arsenal  and  barracks, 
militai?  hospital,  asylums  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb 
and  Mind,  and  a  State  University.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  1862,  Gen. Breckinridge  attacked  tbe  Union 
army  here  and  was  repulsed.  The  Union  Qen. 
Williams  defending  the  city  was  killed  in  the  ac- 
tion. Population  in  1870,  8,498;  In  1880,  7,197;  in 
1890, 10,397.    See  Britennica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  442. 

BATON-SINISTER,  an  heraldic  indication  of 
iUegittmacy ;  a  bar  laid  diagonally  over  the  family 
arms,  on  a  shield  from  sinister  to  dexter.  The 
terms  "bar-sinister"  or  "bastard-bar"  are  errone- 
ously used  for  "baton-sinister." 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  The  BaUlt  of  the 
Froai  and  Mice,  a  Greek  mock-heroic  poem  errone- 
onsly  ascribed  to  Homer,  with  whose  work  it  has 
been  generally  printed.  Pigres  of  Garia,  who  lived 
in  the  times  of  tne  Persian  wars,  was  named  among 
tbe  ancients  as  its  author.  It  is  a  parody  on  the 
Jliad,  In  which  the  military  preparations  and  — 
tests  of  beasts,  nith  single  c<  '  -  -  - 
tbe  gods,  and  other  Homer 
described  with  much  bumor. 

BATSHIAN,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  lying  south- 
west of  Gilolo.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  in 
IfllO  took  it  from  Spain,  or  rather  from  Portugal, 
then  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Its  area 
is  900  square  miles.    It  is  almost  intersected  by  the 

Saator,  being  only  3G'  south,  with  a  longitude  of 
r°  35  east.  It  produces  large  saso  and  cocoa 
palms,  rice  and  the  best  cloves  in  the  Moluccas. 
Chief  town  Batshian,  near  the  center  of  the  island. 
Population,  1,110. 

BATTA,  an  allowance  to  the  British  army  ta 
India  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pay  of  officers. 
Tbe  pay  is  fixed,  but  the  batta  varies  according  to 
tbe  part  of  the  countrv  in  which  the  troops  are 
placed,  and  also  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
of  their  being  in  the  field  or  in  cantonments.  If  in 
the  field,  or  more  than  300  miles  from  the  preaiden- 
taat  government, the  officers  receive  full  batta;  if  in 
garrison  within  that  distance,  half  batta. 

BATTASZEK,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  county 
Tolna,  on  the  west  of  the  Danube.    Population,  6,642. 

BATTEN,  Lat  or  Lathb,  the  swing  utensil  of  a 
loom  by  which  the  welt  or  woof  is  struck  home,  and 
in  whiui  the  shuttle  runs. 

BATTENS,  sawn  timber  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  kind  called  planks.  They  are  usually 
from  12  to  14  feet  long,  seven  inches  broad,  and  2}4 
inohet  thick.  Cut  into  two  boards  (IH  ioab  thick), 
they  are  used  for  fiooring;  cut  into  tnree  boards, 
Uiey  are  pnt  on  roofs  b^ow  ^ates;  in  narrower 
pieces  thev  are  ^ut  upright  on  walls  for  fixing  the 
Liths  for  plastenng. 

BATTER,  a  term  used  In  architecture  with 
leference  to  a  wall  which  inclines  away  from  the 
perpeadioular  aa  it  rises  from  the  ground. 


BATTER8EA,  a  southwest  suburb  of  London,. 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  u. 
partly  laid  out  in  market>^ardens,  and  has  many 
manufactories.  Tbe  flats  called  Battersea  Fields,. 
once  famed  as  a  rich  botanical  station,  are  now 
formed  into  a  public  park.    Adjacent  to  the  park 


the  Thames  is  crossed  by  Battersea  bridge,  Albeit 
'  ridge,  Chelsea  bridge  and  a  railroad  bridge. 
BATTHYANYI,  Louis,  Count, a  Hungarian  pa- 


triot, bom  in  1808  at  Presburg.  Appointed  to  the 
presidency  of  the  ministry  in  1848.  he  favored  a 
liberal  policy,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  had  to. 
resixn.  When  his  friends  were  defeated  in  battle. 
by  tne  Austrians  he  was  court-martialed  and  un* 
justly  condemned  to  death.  He  was  shot  Oct.  6. 
1849. 

BATTLE-AXE,  a  weapon  much  employed  by  the 
early  northern  nations,  Celtic  and  Scandinavian., 
and  requiring  great  strength  in  its  use.  It  coula 
be  held  with  one  hand  or  with  both  bands.  When, 
held  with  one  band  it  could  be  wielded  equally  by 
horse  and  foot ;  but  if  held  by  both  hands  it  could 
be  wielded  bv  foot  soldiers  only.  The  battle-axe- 
bad  a  longer  nandle  and  a  broader,  stronger,  and 
sharper  blade  than  tbe  common  axe.  See  Brit- 
annica,  Vol.  II  p.  666. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  a  flourishing  city  in  Calhoun 
county,  Michigan,  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  at  the. 
mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  and  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  the  Cbica^  &  Lake  Huron  Railroad  at  the 
E>int  of  theircTossmg.  It  is  46  miles  southwest  of' 
ansing,  tbe  State  capital,  121  miles  west  of  Detroit, 
and  1^  miles  east-northeast  of  Chicago.  Battle 
Creek  affords  great  water-power,  which  oas  helped 
to  build  up  the  manufacturing  interests.  Here. 
are  manufactories  of  thrashing  machines,  hoes,  car- 
riages, and  furniture,  knitting  mills,  and  several' 
flour  mills  and  iron  foundries.  The  city  is  well  sup-, 
plied  with  churches,  has  one  high  bcuooI  and  an 
Advent  college.  The  Potter  House  (hotel)  is  a  fine- 
building,  and  the  public  school  building  cost  $80|-. 
000.    Population  in  1880,  7.068 ;  in  1890,  18,000. 

BATTLEBOOB,  or  Battlzoobe  (probablv  from 
tbe  Spanish,  batidor,  a  beater),  the  name  of  an  in-, 
strument  shaped  like  a  small  racket,  and  used  In 
playing  bat dedoor  and  shuttlecock.  This  game  has. 
been  a  favorite  one  in  Europe  since  the  fourteenth 
century. 

BATTLEFORD,  a  Canadian  town  in  Saskatche- 
wan on  the  river  of  the  latter  name,  at  its  junction 
with  Battle  River.  This  place  was  formerly  the- 
capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

BATTLEMENT,  a  notched  or  indented  parapet 
nsed  in  fortification.  The  rising  parts  are  called' 
cops  or  merlons,  the  spaces  by  wfiicD  they  are  sepa- 
rated, crenels,  embrasures,  and  sometimes  loops. 
The  object  of  the  device  is  to  enable  the  soldier  to 
shelter  himself  behind  the  merlon  while  he  shoots. 
through  the  embrasure.  The  bas-reliefs  of  Kineveh 
and  the  Egyptian  paintings  testify  to  its  antiquity 

BATTLE-PIECES,  paintings  which  represent 
military  conflicts.  The  BaltU  of  the  Amasoni,  by 
Eubens,  and  Battles  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  are  fine. 
specimens. 

BATTLE  Waobb  of:  in  ancient  English  law,  a 
kind  of  trial  for  the  decision  of  controversy,  in  which 
the  accused  threw  down  bis  glove  and  demanded 
to  prove  bis  guilt  or  Innocence  by  a  fight  with  his. 
accuser,  the  weapons  chosen  being  staves  or  wands. 
If  the  prosecutor  accepted  the  challenge  he  picked 
np  the  glove  and  the  fight  took  place  before  the- 
court  of  law,  continuing  till  the  stars  came  out  at 
night,or  till  one  of  the  combatants  was  kiUed.  The 
three  kinds  of  cases  tried  in  this  manner  were :  in 
Issues  joined  upon  a  writ  of  right ;  la  appeals  ol. 
felony;    and  court>martial   or    court   of  ohiv»' 
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trials.  Women  and  Infirm  people  could  choose 
'Championa  and  were  not  themeelveBobliged  to  fight. 
Williaro  the  Conqueror  introduced  thie  "wager  of 
'  battle,"  and  it  wa.B  onl;  in  1818  that  the  barbarous 
.law  was  repealed. 

BATTUE  (.battre,  the  French  word,  to  beat),  a 
^method  ol  killing  game  where  a  large  number  of 
hunters  get  together  and  ehoot  hares,  rabbits  or 
rpbeasants  as  they  are  driven  out  of  the  woods  by 
men  who  beat  the  bushes.  In  the  Highlands  deer 
.  are  sometimes  hunted  in  this  way. 

BATURIN,  a  town  o(  Russia.  It  was  founded  by 
Stephen  Bathory,  kins  of  Poland,  and  was  at  one 
'time  a  favorite  residence  of  the  hetmans  of  thq 
'Cossacks,  of  whom  Mazeppa,  who  in  1708  sold  him- 
:Belt  to  the  Swedes,  is  the  most  notorious.  This 
-place,  with  its  once  beautiful  grounds,  is  going  rap- 
idly to  decay. 

BAUDELOCQUE,  Jban  Locts,  an  expert  French 
-surgeon,bomatI^icardy  inl746,diedinlBlO.  He  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  as  first  accoucheur  to  attend 
Marie  Louise,  and  he  wrote  Art  det  Accotiehm&nli. 

BATJDISSIN,  Wolf  Heinrich  Fbibdricb  Karl, 
OonNT,  a  German  author  and  translator,  bom  Jan. 
3, 1789,  died  April  4, 1878.  He  translated  the  works 
of  various  English  authors,  and  some  of  Molidre's 
•comedies.    In  company  with  Tieck  he  translated 


^political  economist  and  publicist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1821.  He  was  apoointed  to  the  chair  of  political 
•economy  in  the  College  of  France  in  1366,  and  be- 
>came  general  inspector  of  libraries  in  1870. 

BAUDRY,  Pacl,  a  French  painter,  born  at  La 
'Roche-sur-Yon  in  1828,  died  in  1SS6.  He  studied 
-■at  Paris  and  Rome,  was  for  ten  years  employed  in 
thedecorations  of  the/ojer  of  the  Grand  Opera  in 
Paris,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
&eauz'Arts.  Two  of  his  best  works  are  Attcunna- 
Axon  ofMaral  and  Puniahmenl  of  a  Vestal   Virgin. 

BAUEB,  Brvko,  a  German  philosopher  and  bib- 
lical critic,  born  at  Eisenberg,  Sept.  6,  1809,  died 
April  18, 18S2.  He  was  son  of  a  porcelain-painter, 
:and  received  his  education  at  tne  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology. 
'From  this  time  (1834)  onward  he  devoted  himselTto 
-so-called  "scientific  criticism  of  the  Bible.  He  waa 
a  rationaliBtof  the  extreme  type.  He  held  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  at  Bonn,  but  his  views  were 
>«o  pronounced  that  be  was  forbidden  to  lecture, 
end  he  therefore  removed  to  Berlin.  He  eventually 
believed  that  the  Scriptures  had  no  authority  and 
•were  mere  fabrications.  In  his  last  published  work, 
Criliqve  of  the  EptilUs  of  St,  Paul,  he  endeavors  to 

grove  the  four  leading  epistles  to  be  apocryphal. 
auer's  frequent  change  of  theological  opinion 
.'alienated  the  regard  of  his  friends,  besides  brineing 
:about  a  complete  rupture  between  himself  ana  the 
church.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  to  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  belong  the  works :  Critieitm 


.<!/  Straxurs  Life  of  Jetru;  Journal  of  Smculalive  The- 
ofooir  and  Critical  Expoeition  of  the  Beligion  of  (' 
OldTatarMnt.  In  1840  he  wrote  Criiigw  o/(ftefiira 


■  gelieat  Htitory  of  John,  and  three  years  later  TKe 
■Quetlion  of  lAbert^  and  My  Oien  Private  Affairt,  and 
Chritltantty  Vnvexled.  For  a  time  he  devoted  him- 
■self  to  historical  writing,  publishing  Hietory  of  Ger- 
many During  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of 
Napoleon,  and  History  of  the  French  Revolution  Un- 
til the  EitablUhment  of  the  Republic.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  Bauer  is  reckless  in  his  biblical 
criticisms — more  agile  in  detecting  error  than 
-truth.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  "Voltaire  of  modem 
-Germany." 

BAUEB,  Cabolinb,   a  German  actress  born  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1807,  died  at  Zurich,  Oct.  18, 1878.  At 


the  age  of  fifteen  she  made  her  dibut  on  the  stage  and 
was  a  brilliant  success  in  both  comedy  and  tragedy. 
At  twenty-two  she  married  Prince  Leopold,  after- 
ward king  of  the  Belgians,  but  their  union  was  short 
and  unhappy.  Bhe  returned  to  the  stage  and  in  1844 
married  a  Polish  count.  8he  published  two  volumes 
of  theatrical  reminiscences,  and  six  years  after  her 
death  her  Poiihumoui    Memoiri  were  printed. 

BAUER,  Gboboe  Lorbnz,  a  German  linguist 
and  theologian,  bom  Aug.  11,  175G,  died  Jan.  12, 
1806,  He  occupied  the  chair  of  Oriental  language! 
at  Altdorf  in  1789,  and  in  Heidelberg  in  1806.  ftro 
of  his  works  are  Hermenealica  Sacra  Veterat  Testa' 
menti  and  Bihlische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testament*. 
His  theological  views  were  those  of  a  rationalist. 

BAUER,  WiLHELM,  a  German  soldier  and  in- 
ventor, born  at  Dillingen,  Dec.  23, 1822,  died  June 
18,  1875.  He  made  a  diving  boat,  improved  tor- 
pedoes used  for  tbe  destruction  of  ships,  and  im- 
proved the  method  of  firing  giins  under  water.  In 
the  Schleswig-Holatein  war  he  served  gallantly  and 
afterwards  fought  in  the  Russian  army. 

BAUERLE,  Adolph,  a  German  author  of  com- 
edies and  novels,  bom  April  9, 1786,  died  Sept.  19, 
1869.  His  works  are  amusing  delineations  of  life  in 
Vienna.    He  was  the  author  of  Die  taodeme  Wirih- 


dramatist,  bom  at  Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1802.  Among 
his  popular  comedies  are  Die  BekeniniMe,  Burgerlich 
uTiaRomanliich  and  Oroiijdhrig. 

BAUGE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Maine-et- 
Loire,  France,  23  miles  east-northeast  of  Angers. 
The  English,  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were 
defeated  here  in  1402.  The  town  has  manufactories 
of  linens  and  woolens.    Population,  3,000. 

BAUHINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Lemaninosa.  The  upper  petal  is  somewhat 
remote  from  the  rest;  the  leaves  are  generally 
divided  into  two  loljes.  The  species  are  natives  at 
the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  some 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  Most  of  them  are  twining  plants, 
stretching  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  tropical  foreats, 
but  some  are  small  trees,  as  the  mouotaiu  ebon^ 
of  Jamaica,  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  wood. 
The  ionerbarkof  the  Mallow  climber, an  East  IndiAQ 
species,  la  employed  in  making  ropes.  The  leaves 
of  various  species  are  used  for  medicinal  purpoaea. 

BAUMGARTEN,  Michakl,  a  German  theologian, 
born  March  26,  1SI2.  He  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  Rostock  in  1860.  He  sufTered  fine  and 
impriRonment  for  publishing  works  denouncing  the 
State  Church  of  Meohlenburg.  He  was  in  favor  of 
disestablishment,  and  a  memoer  of  the  Protestant- 
enverein.  He  wrote  SchXeirmaeher  aa  Thtoiogian, 
and  an  Apostolic  History. 

BAUMGARTNER,  Andbsas  ton,  Baboh,  an  Au»- 
trian  statesman,  bom  Nov.  23,  1793,  died  July  29, 
I86G.  He  had  the  chair  of  physics  at  Vienna  in 
1823,  and  in  1861  was  made  Austrian  minister  of 
trade  and  public  works,  also  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna.  He  wrote  a  book 
called  Naturlehre. 

BAUMGARTNER,  Galldb  Jacob,  a  Swiss  poli- 
tician born,  Oct.  18, 1797,  died  July,  1899.  He  be- 
longed to  the  liberal  party,  and  was  one  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  constitution  of  St.  Gall.  In  1848  he 
founded  "Neue  Sohweizer  Zeitung."  One  of  his 
published  works  was  Die  Sehwtii  in  iftren  KSmpfeit 
und  Umgestaltungen  von  1830  bit  1860. 

BAUMSTARK,  Anton,  Edward  and  Rbinhou), 
a  family  of  eminent  Gennau  writers.  Anton,  bora 
at  Sinzheim  in  1800,  occupied,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury the  chair  of  classiw  philology  at  Frelbnrg, 
where  he  died  in  1876.    His  son  Beinhold,  bom  at 
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Freiburg  in  1S31,  attracted  much  attention  b^  Iiis 
Thoughtt  of  a  Protestant  on  the  Pope's  Invitation,  a 
work  wbicQ  wbb  scon  Followed  b;  hia  joining  tbe 
■  Boman  Catholic  Church.  His  numerous  writings 
embrace  man;  valuable  bloKraphies,  including 
thoBQ  of  hla  father  and  himself.  Edward,  brother 
of  A.ntoD,  born  at  Sinzheim  in  1807,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  for  some 
gsETB  taught  that  science  in  tbe  University  of 
reifawald  and  in  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 
and  Agriculture  at  Eldena.  He  was  elected  to  the 
national  aaaembly  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  He 
advocated  the  union  of  German  interests,  and  waa 
a  prominent  Bupporter  of  Bismarclc's  policy.  His 
writings  are  nearly  all  upon  economic  subjects. 

BAVARIA,  KiNODOM  or,  a  crown  state  of  Ger- 
many. Area,  29,632  sq.  miles.  Population  (in  1886), 
6,420,199.  Capital,  Munich,  with  s  population  of 
261,981. 

Royal  families  of  Bavaria,  as  gazetted  Jan.  1, 
1891 :  King  Otto  William  Luitpold,  born  April  27, 
1848;  succeeded  his  late  brother,  Louis  II,  March 
IS,  1886.  Regent,  Prince  Luitpold,  bom  March  12, 
1^1,  uncle  of  the  late  and  present  king;  ap- 
pointed regent  June  14,1880;  married  AprU  16, 1S4^ 
to  Archduchess  Augusta  of  Austria,  who  died 
April  26, 1864.    Offspring  of  the  union : 

t.  Prince  Ludwlg,  bom  Jan.  T,  IStA:  married  Felt,  ao,  IMS, 
to  ArcbducbeBS  Uarln  Theresa  of  Augtria-EBle,  of  Ihe  branoh 
0(  Hodena,  bom  July  3,  ISW,  of  «blcti  marrlue  there  are 
luae  ten  afalldrea^l.  Prince  Rupprecht,  born^ay  IS.  18G9. 
J.  Prlneera  AdelKUiidaiboni  Oct.  17,1870.  S.  Prlnc«u  Uarle, 
bora  July  8,  ISS.  4.  Prince  Karl,  born  April  1,  1871.  II. 
Prlaee  Frant,  bora  Oct.  10,  187fi.  t.  Priaces  Uatllda,  born 
Aiw.lT.lS77.  7.  Pr1nceWol&ang,bomJulya,187B.  8.  PrlQOBBB 
Hiraenrd.  botn  March  S.  Jesi.   9.   PrlnoeasWlltrud,  bom 


Nov.  II 


n  Feb.  9,  IMS,  Commander-ln-CbJef 


Bunn^,  eldeat  daugt 

Jmoeror-KlDK  Fmu  Jaaeph  I.  OfnpilQs  of  the  ni 

1.  Piiiioeaa  Bltiabeth,  bora  Jan.  B,lBHrS.  Prtncen  AiwiiBta, 
bom  April  »,  IS78.  g.  Prince  George,  bora  April  i,  190.  t. 
Prince  IConrad,  bora  Nor.  St,  188B. 

III.  Thereu,  bora  Nov.  U,  USD. 

IV.  Amulpb,  bom  July  S,  issa,  Ltent.-General  lit  Dlvlalon 
In  thelnfaatryof  tbe  BBTarlao  amiy;  married  April  U,  1881, 
to  Princeaa  Theresa  ot  Uecbteusteln.  Offsprfng,  Prince 
Belnrleh,  bora  Jnn«  31, 1B81. 

The  late  Frinoe  Adalbert,  brother  at  Prinoe  Luitpold,  mar- 
ried to  Fibioea  Amelia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  left  the  following 
luue:— 1.  PrinoeLudwii  Ferdinand,  born  Ocl).aa,l£&9:  mar- 
ried April  S,  188S,  to  Harts  delta  Pai,  Infanta  si  Spain:  ofT- 
■prliur,  Prinoe  Ferdloaod.  bom  Uay  10.  iSH;  Prinoe  Adal- 
berVboraJunea,lBat.    3.   Prince  Alphoos.  bora  Jan.  31, 1863. 


8.    nlncesi  Isabella,  born  Aug.  ! 


brOokeD-Blrkenteld. 


married  April  11, 


Tbeodor.  bora  Aug.  3, 1883,  ton  ol  the  late  Uaximlllan,  Daks 
In  Bavaria,  and  murled  <1)  Feb.  11, 186Ci,  to  Sophia,  Princess 
ot  Saxony;  (3)  April  33,  ini,  to  Uaria  Josepha,  Princeaa  of 
Bregania. 

The  civil  list,  with  aUowancea  to  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  is  at  present  (Jan.  1891),  5,647,912 
marks,  equivalent  to  $1,411,978. 

Under  the  constitution  the  crown  la  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  and  to  the  king  belongs  the  sole 
executive  authority.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  parliament,  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  lower  house,  for  which  see 
Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  450-464. 

The  population  of  tbe  chief  cities  Dec.  1,  1S85, 
were  as  follows : 


Munlcb  (UOnchen)....  31 

Nuremberg  (NQmbeig)  I 

Augsburg ( 

Wdnburg I 

BBtlBbon(lt^enebQrg)    : 
rortb 1 


The  total  value  of  the  mining  i^^uots  in  1888 
was  reported  at  7,464,148  marks.  The  quantity  <rf 
beer  manufactured  was  278,000,000  gallons,  ot 
which  27,000,000  of  gallons  were  exported.  On 
Jan.  1,  1690,  Bavaria  had  8,848  railways,  of  which 
2,920  belonged  to  the  state.  There  are  three  great 
universities — at  Munich,  Wiirzburgand  Erlangen. 

The  budget  of  1890-91  amounted  to  $70,072,910. 
The  public  debt  in  1890  (including  railway  debt) 
was  $335,100,695,  about  three-fourths  of  which  was 
for  railways. 

For  religion  of  Bavaria,  see  Relioions  of  tbb 
World  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

BAVARIA,  a  colossal  statue  at  Munich,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  personifica- 
tion. It  was  erected  oy  King  Louis,  the  model 
having  been  executed  by  Bchwanthaler,  The  fig- 
ure bears  a  German  aspect.  The  Bavarian  lion, 
tbe  guardian  of  her  kingdom,  reposes  at  the  side  of 
the  female  in  a  sitting  attitude.  The  statue  is  66 
feet  high,  the  pedestal  being  80,  so  that  the  whole 
monument  has  a  height  of  96  feet.  It  was  cast 
from  the  bronze  of  Turkish  and  Norwegian  cannon. 
Internally  it  is  very  remarkable.  Through  the 
back  part  of  the  pedestal  a  door  leads  to  a  stone 
staircase  consisting  of  60  steps.  The  fifjure  itself  is 
hollow,  and  resembles  a  mine,  with  a  side-passage, 
which  leads  into  the  lion.  A  staircase  of  oast-Iron 
of  58  steps  leads  through  tbe  neck  up  Into  Uie  head, 
where  there  are  two  sofas  and  seyetsl  openings  lor 
the  enjoyment  ot  the  view.  The  head  contains 
standing  room  for  31  persons.  The  figure  consists 
ot  seven  pieces,  the  lion  of  five.  The  monument 
was  uncovered  on  Aug.  7, 1860. 

BAVINB,  in  the  pyrotechny  of  warfare,  are  small 
bundles  of  easily  ignited  brush-wood,  from  two  to 
t^ree  feet  in  length ;  they  are  made  by  ar- 
ranging the  bush  ends  of  the  twigs  all  In  one  di- 
rection, tying  the  other  ends  with  small  cord,  dip- 
Sing  the  brush  ends  into  a  kettle  containing  an  in- 
ammable  composition,  and  drving  them.  They  are 
employed  among  the  combu^tiole  materials  in  fire- 
ships. 

BAWBEE,  or  Babbe,  the  popular  designation  of 
a  half-penny  in  Scotland,  now  dropping  out  of  use. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  obscure,  out  it  is  most 
probably  a  corruption  of  bai  bilUon  (French),   ap- 

Slicabie  to  debased  copper  money.  In  the  plural 
>rm,  the  word  is  often  '     '  .."... 

to  signify  mot 
bee  is  synonyi 
portion,  as  Je>    _ 

BAWB,    DB,     ALBZANDBmX      SoPHIX     GOUBT      DE 

Chakpsband,  Baboness,  a  French  novelist  bom  at 
Stuttgart,  in  1777,  died  Jan.  1,  1861.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Saint-Simon,  the  noted  Socialist. 

BAXTER,  RoBBKT  Dudlxy,  a  statistical  writer, 
bom  at  Doncaster,  England,  in  1827,  died  in  1875. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  statistical  and 
other  scientific  societies,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 

BAXTER,  WtLLiAM  Edwasd,  a  Scotch  'ittiratevr 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Dundee  in  1625,  died  in  1690, 
His  writings  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  his  travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  He  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  for  the  Montrose  burghs  in 
1855, 1868,  and  1874.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  1685. 
He  was  successively  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
and  Secretary  t«  the  Treasury.  He  was  well  known 
for  his  opposition  to  church  establishments. 

BAXTERIANS,  a  term  applied  to  those  who  ad- 


, popularly  usedin  Scotland 

to  signify  money  generally.    In  Scottish  song  Imw- 
'  nymous  with  a  girl's  fortune  or  marriage 

Jenn'i/a  ha/aibee. 


Ogy,  but  they  are  deficient  in  logical  consistency. 
Nevertheless  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  em- 
braced by  many  pious  people,  especially  among  the 
dissenters,  who  shrink  (rem  accepting  what   they 
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0OD8id«r  the  hard  oonclueions  of  C&lTiuiem  or  the 
Utitudinarian  views  of  ArminianiBm. 

BAY,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  resembling  the  Laurel,  Xaurui  nabilit,  which 
is  also  called  sweet  ba^.    The  red  bay  of  the  south- 
em  states  of  America  m  Launti   Carolinientit.    The 
white  bay  is  Magnolia  oiouca,  and  the  loblolly  bay  is 
Oordimia  Larianthiu,  both  of  North  America.     Bay 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  cookery  for  the  flavor. 
Since  early  times  tbey  have  been  associated  with 
popular  superstitious  usages. 
BAYA,  a  small  East  lodiaii  bird  of  the  ^eat 
family  of  the  Fnngil- 
lidrr,  and  of  a  genua 
to     some    of    which, 
from    their   remirk- 
able  manner  of  con- 
structing their  nests, 
the  name  weaver  bird 
is  often  given.    It  is 
■  vellow,  spotted  with 
Drown,     the     throat 
black,  the  beak  coni- 
cal and  large.  Its  nest 


pended  from  a  Blen- 
der twig  of  a  lofty 
branch,  BO  that  mon- 
keys, squirrels  and 
serpents  may  not 
reach  it,  and  rendered 
still  more  secure  by 
its  form,  which  iB  very 
much  like  a  bottle; 
"*'*■  the    entrance,    how- 

ever, is  from  beneath,  and  not  from  above,  with 
lateral  openings  to  separate  chambers,  in  one  c4 
which  the  female  site  upon  the  eggs,  while  an- 
other is  occupied  by  the  male,  who  there  pours 
forth  hisBong,  The  nest  is  composed  of  fine  fibers 
of  leaves  and  ffraBs.  The  bird  is  eaeily  tamed,  and 
can  be  trained  to  fetch  and  carry  at  command. 

BAYAMO,  or  8an  Salvadok,  a  town  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  heakhrul  and  fertile  region 
on  the  northern  slope  of  fhe  Sierra  Maeetra. 

BAYANA,  or  Biaha,  a  town  of  India,  formerly  of 
considerable  importance,  having  had  in  time  past  a 
fine  fort  and  many  temples  in  the  city  and  near  it. 
These  are  now  In  ruins.  Bayana  is  50  miles  eouth- 
weat  of  Agra  in  the  Rajput  state  of  Bhurtnur. 

BAYARD,  James  Abhbton,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
July  28,  1767,  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug.  6, 1816. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  and  then  practiced  law 
at  Wilmington.  In  1797  he  conducted  the  famous 
impeachment  case  of  William  Blount  of  North  Caro- 
lina. When  Borr  and  Jefferson  were  rival  candi- 
dates in  the  presidential  election  of  1800,  Bayard 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  were  influential  in  the 
election  of  Jefferaon.  He  sat  in  CongrcBS  from  1793 
to  1813,  with  but  one  year's  exception.  He  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  afterward  to  Holland  to^  assist 
as  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  in  concluding  the 
war  of  1S12,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

BAYARD,  James  Abbeton,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Nov.  15,  1799,  died  at  the 
same  place,  June  13, 1880.  He  was  brother  of  Richard 
Henry  Bayard.    The  two  brothers,  the  father,  Jas. 
Asheton  Bayard,  Sr.,  Thomas  F.  (son  of  James  Ashe- 
ton  Bayara,  Jr.),    and    Governor  Bassett,  grand- 
father of  the  first  two  mentioned,  occupied  seats  in 
the  United  States    Senate.    The    subject   of    this 
\etch  studied  and  practiced  law  at  Wilmington, 
\A  was  United  States  attorney  for  his  State  during 
m  Buren's  presidency.    He  entered  the  Senate  in 
51,  and  was  successively    re-elected  In  18&7  and 


1602.  Mr.  Bayard  was  a  Democrat,  a  belierer  in 
State  rights,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  man  pot- 
sessed  ofa  high  sense  of  honor. 

BAYARD,  Jkak  Fbakcqis  Alfkbd,  born  atCha- 
rolles,  March  17, 1796,  died  Feb.  19, 1853.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  popular  comedies,  two  of  which 
were  Lei  Oamim  de  Parii,  and  La  Erine  de  Seiu 
Ant. 

BAYARD,  RicBABD  Hbnky,  bom  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  1796:  died  at  Philadelphia,  March,  4, 186^  Be 
(^aduated  at  Princeton,  studied  and  practioed  law 
m  his  native  city,  and  in  1886  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Before  his  term  esplredbe 
waselectedchief  justice  of  Delaware.  He  was  again 
sent  to  Congress,  and  from  1860  to  1863  he  repre- 
sented his  country  at  Brussels. 

BAYARD,  TuoHAH  Feancib,  the  son  of  James  A., 
and  brother  of  Richard  H.  Bayard,  bom  at  Wi)- 
mlngton,  Del.,  Oct.  29, 1828.  He  received  most  of  his 
education  from  the  Flushing  school,  and  after- 
wards entered  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York.  In 
1848  he  gave  this  up  and  returned  to  bis  native  city, 
where  he  studied  and  practiced  law.  He  served  one 
year  as  United  States  district  attorney  for  Dela- 
ware. From  1869  to  1876  and  from  1881  to  ISSShfl 
represented  his  State  in  tlie  United  States  Senate. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  service  his  father  also 
sat  in  the  Senate.  President  Cleveland  selected  Mr. 
Bayard  for  his  Secretary  of  State  in  1885.  Mr.  Bay- 
ard was  a  member  in  1876-77  of  the  famous  electoral 
commission ;  be  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1880  and  1884. 

BAYBERRY,  the  fruit  otLaurut  nobUu,  the  com- 
mon bay  tree ;  also  the  wax-myrtle,  llyrica  cerifera, 
and  its  fmit.  The  latter  produces  a  coating  of  wax 
known  as  bayberry-tallow,  or  myrtle-wax,  some- 
times employed  for  making  candles,  and  much  osed 
in  pfaarmacy.  This  tree  has  active  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

BAY  CITY,  is  the  capital  of  Bay  county  in  Mich- 
igan, situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Saginaw 
River,  five  mUesfrom  Saginaw  Bay,  78  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Lansing,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
108  miles  north-northwest  of  Detroit.  It  is  on  the 
Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw  Railroad,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Detroit  &  Bay  City  and  the  East 
Saginaw  Railroad.  The  city  is  handsomely  laid  out, 
having  wide  and  straight  streets,  crossing  at  right 
angles.  Several  of  the  avenues  are  80  to  100  feet 
wide.  This  city  has  extensive  mills  for  sawing  tim- 
ber, and  has  a  great  lumber  trade.  Here  also  are 
manufactured  and  exported  great  quantities  of  salt. 
The  city  is  well  and  substantially  buUt,  the  busi- 
ness portion  chiefly  of  brick.  It  is  connected  with 
West  Bay  City  (formerly  Wenona)  and  Salsburg 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  three  bridges.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  tke  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road Company  for  its  own  use.  The  Holly  system 
of  water  works  is  used  to  supply  the  city  with  pure 
water  from  the  Saginaw  Bay.  There  are  about  20 
churches,  good  schools,  a  high  school  and  publie 
library.  Here  are  two  national  banks  and  two 
other  banks.  Bay  City  was  incorporated  in  1866. 
Population  in  I860,  1,583;  in  1870,7,064;  in  1880, 
20.693;  in  1890,  27,826. 

BAYER,  JoHANN,  bom  at  Augsburg,  Germany, 
about  the  year  1672,  died  in  1660.  He  was  an  earnest 
Protestant  pastor,  but  he  is  now  remembered  for 
the  new  system  which  he  introduced  for  the  naming- 
of  the  stars.  He  published  UT-anometria,  which  con- 
tained 61  astronomical  charts.  These  were  not  alto- 
gether accurate,  but  he  employed  -the  method  of 
naming  the  stars  in  a  constellation  after  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  those  of  greatest  brillianoe 
being  named  in  order  from  the  first  letters.    ThiA 
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method  baa  been  followed  from  his  time  to  the 
present. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY  (gee  Britannica.  Vol.  Ill, 
p,  458:  Vol.  VIII,  p.  162),  a  piece  of  pictorial  needle- 
work, 214  feet  long,  20  inches  wide,  containing  the 
flgures  of  625  men,  200horses,  40  ahipa,  besides  dogs, 
birds,  etc.  It  was  discovered  in  the  cathedral  of  Bay- 
eux  in  1730;  it  is  now  preserved  under  glass  in  the 
publiclibrarTin  the  Hotel  deVille  of  the  same  town. 

BAY  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  about  l&O  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Ba- 
lize,  embracing  only  25'  of  latitude  and  1°  15'  of 
longitude.  The  chief  island  is  Ruatan,  and  the 
others  of  an;  couBequence  are  Bonaoca,  Utiia,  Bur- 
buret.  Helena  andMorat. 

BAYLEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
Spain,  situated  22  miles  norta-northeast  of  Jean.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  won 
their  first  and  only  victory  over  the  French  in  July, 
1808.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen,  glass,  bricks, 
tiles,  soap,  etc.  Population,  4,076. 
,  BAYLES,  Jambs  C,  born  in  New  York  city,  July 
3,  lS4o,  He  served  for  a  time  in  the  civil  war,  but 
ill-health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  lieutenant's 
commission.  He  turned  his  attention  to  journalism, 
and  was  editor  of  the  New  York  "Citizen,"  and  af- 
terwards of  the  New  York  "Commercial  Bulletin," 
the  "Iron  Age,"  and  the  "Metal  Worker."  He  has 
made  a  study  of  metallurgy,  sanitary  topics  and 
the  labor  question ;  on  these  subjects  he  has  written 
and  lectured, 

BAYLEY,  Jakss  Roosevelt,  born  in  New  York 
city.  Aug.  23,  1814,  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3, 
1877.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
in  1S35.  After  a  year's  study  of  medicine  be  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  was  in  1S40  estab- 
lished as  rector  in  Harlem.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  certain  Episcopal  doctrines,  he  resigned  his 
charge  and  went  to  Europe.  He  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  studied  (or  the  priesthood  in  Paris. 
He  was  made  vice^resident  and  then  president  of 
St.  John's  College,  Fordham ;  was  pastor  of  a  church 
on  Staten  Island ;  private  secretary  to  Bishop 
Hughes,  and  in  1853  was  created  first  bishop  of  New- 
ark. He  was  an  industrious  laborer  for  tne  cause 
of  bis  church,  collecting  valuable  information  io 
respect  to  its  early  history ;  traveling  extensively 
and  visiting  Europe  and  the  Holy  Laud ;  encourag- 
ing Roman  Catholic  education  and  helping  to  found 
colleges  and  religious  orders^  In  1872  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Baltimore — the  highest  honor  ever 

fiven  by  tne  Pope  to  an  American  priest.  Arch- 
ishop  Bayley  was  a  philanthropic  man,  an  untir- 
ing worker  and  the  author  of  historical  works  re- 
latins  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

BAYTjY,  Lswis,  bishop  of  Bangor,  Wales,  born  at 
Caermarthen,  died  in  Hfe2.  His  famous  book,  The 
Pracliet  of  Piety,  passed  through  fifty-one  editions, 
besides  being  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. His  son,  Thomas,  became  a  Catholic,  and 
wrote  The  End  of  Controversy. 

BAYliY,  Thomas  Haynbs,  an  English  song-writer 
and  author,  born  at  Bath,  Oct.  13, 1797,  died  April 
22, 1839.  He  studied  law  and  theology,  but  discov- 
ering his  talents  as  a  ballad  writer,  he  gave  up 
these  pursuits  and  went  to  London,  where  ne  com- 
posed 27k  SoWier'*  Tear,  Fd  Be  a  Butterfly,  Oh  ^'o, 
We  Never  Mention  Her,  and  others.  Besides  popu- 
lar songs  he  wrote  tales,  a  novel,  volumes  of  verse, 
Snd  several  dramatic  pieces. 

BAYNE,  Peter,  a  writer  and  editor,  bom  at 
Fodderty,  Ross-shire,  Oct.  19, 1830.  He  studied  in 
Aberdeen  and  later  edited  newspapers  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  He  wrote  Christian  Life 
at  the  fieseut  Time,  Leieoni  from  My  Matteri,  Two 
Great  Engliihwomen,  and  Life  of  Luther. 
1—15 


BAYNE8,  Thomas  Spbncee,  a  versatile  author, 
born  at  Wellington,  Somerset,  March,  24, 18^,  died 
Hay  30,  1887.     He  pursued  his  studies  at  Bristol 


He  1 


isted 


'illiam  Hamilton  in  a  translation  of  Port  Royal 
Logic  and  an  Euay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms.  From  1857  to  1864  he  was  assietaBt  editor 
of  the  "Daily  News,"  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
took  the  chair  of  logic,  rhetoic  and  metaphysics  in 
8t,  Andrews  University.  He  was  a  magazme  con- 
tributor, and  editor  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS,  a  large  bay  on  the  western 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  north  of  St.  George's  Bay, 
inclosing  a  number  of  islands.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  settlement  on  the  bay,  on  what  is  called 
the  French  shore.  Herring  fishing  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry, about  30,000  barrels  being  annually  taken. 
Limestone,  marble,  and  quantities  of  gypsum  are 
found  here.  A  large,  deep  and  safe  harbor  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  New  Zealand  is  also 
called  Bay  of  Islands.  On  its  southern  side  is  the 
port  and  town  of  Russell,  with  a  United  States 
consul. 

BAYONNE  Cba-yon)  is  a  rapidly  Browing  city  in 
Hudson  county,  N.  J.  The  nopulBtion  has  doubled 
in  the  last  decade.  It  is  about  6  miles  southwest 
of  New  York  city,  situated  on  the  New  York  and 
Newark  bays.  'The  former  villages  of  Bergen- 
Point,  Centerville,  Bayonne  and  Saltesville  now 
compose  this  city,  through  which  runs  the  Central 
Railroad    of  New  Jersey.    Bayonne  is  separated 


the  Port  Johnson  coal  docks  are  situated,  near 
Bergen  Point.  At  these  docks  several  hundred 
men  are  employed  in  receiving  and  shipping  coal. 
About  30  to  40  trains  run  daily  to  and  from  New 
York.  Here  are  a  dozen  churches,  five  public 
schools,  also  color-works,  paint-works,  chemical- 
works  and  petroleum  refineries.  Population  in  1880, 
9,372;  in  1890,18,906. 

BAY  RUM,  a  fragrant  liquid  obtained  by  dia- 
tilling  the  leaves  of  the  bay-i>erry  (Myreia  acrit), 
a  tree  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  belongs 
to  the  order  Mt/rlaceie. 

BAY  SALT,  a  name  applied  to  common  salt  pro- 
cured from  sea-water  by  solar  evaporation.  It  is 
principally  obtained  from  salt-marsnes,  which  exist 
along  the  coast  of  France  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean, 

BAY  VIEW,  a  thriving  town  of  Wisconsin,  sit- 
uated on  Lake  Michigan,  two  miles  south  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  contains  extensive  iron-works,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  establishments  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  glass.  A  Roman  Catholic  college  and 
convent  are  located  in  the  adjacent  village  of  St. 
Francis. 

BAY-WINDOW,  a  window  which  projects  out. 
ward,  forming  a  bay  or  recess  in 
a  room.  It  IS  sometimes  incor- 
rectly called  a  "bow-window."  A 
bay-window  may  have  three  or 
more  sides,  but  is  always  straigbt- 

BAZAAR,  or  Bazar,  a  Persian 
word  originally  meaning  an  Ori- 
ental market-place,  wnere  all 
sorts  of  goods  and  also  slaves  are 
exposed  for  sale.  Ispahan,  Tabriz,  Constantinople 
and  Cairo  have  famous  bazaars.  In  the  United 
States  the  word  has  come  to  signify  a  store  or  a  booth 
where  miscellaneous  or  fancy  articles  are  sold^ 
usually  for  charitable  purposes. 

BAZAINE,  Faak^ois  Achille,  a  marshal  of 
Fiance,  bom  at  Versailles  in  1811,  died  in  1888.  Hr 
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became  a  soldier  in  1831,  and  served  in  Spain, 
Algiera,  the  Crimea  and  Italy.  He  vas  with  the 
expedition  to  Mexico  in  1862,  and  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  tie  arm;  in  1863.  He  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Imperial  Guard  in  1869.  He 
oommaaded  a  corps  near  Motz  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
retreat  ol  Au^st,  1870,  he  took  command  of  the 
main  armies  of  France.  After  the  defeat  at 
■  Oravelotte  he  retired  again  to  Metz,  where  he 
capitulated,  surrendering  his  entire  force  of  173,- 
000  men.  For  this  he  was  court-martialed  in  1873, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  which  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  fortwent;  years.  In  1874  he  escaped 
from  the  Isle  8te.  Marguerite,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Madrid.  In  1883  he  published  a  book  In 
justification  of  himself. 

BAZALGETTE,  Si8  Joseph  William,  an  English 
civil  engineer  of  French  descent,  born  in  1819.  He 
won  fame  by  constructing  sewers,  altering  streets, 
and  making  river  embankments.  He  was  engineer- 
In-chief  of  the  metropolitan  board  of  works  in 
London.  He  introduced  a  method  of  working 
underground  in  the  lading  of  water  and  gas  pipes, 
thus  avoidingthe  teanng  up  of  pavemento. 

BAZANCOUBT,  CfisAR  de,  baron,  a  Preach 
writer,  born  in  1810,  died  Jan.  26,  1866.  Louis 
Philippe  made  him  director  of  the  library  of  Gom- 
piSgne,  and  under  Napoleon  III  he  held  the  office 
of  nistoriographer.  He  wrote  histories  of  the 
Crimean,  Italian,  Chinese  and  Cochin-Chinese  wars 
of  Napoleon  III,  besides  a  History  of  Sicily  Under 
the  Norman  Bule. 

BAZARDJIK,  a  Bulgarian  town  which  holds  an 
Important  Fair  in  April.  Tatar  Bazardjik,  a  town 
of  Eastern  Roumella,  23  miles  west  of  Philippopolis. 
It  has  warm  baths. 

BAZEILLE8,  a  village  of  France  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mense  River,  4  miles  southeast  of 
Sedan.  Sephember  1, 1870,  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  it  was  burned  by  the  Bavarians,  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt. 

BAZIN,  Anais  db  Rancout,  French  lawyer  and 
historian,  bom  at  Paris  in  1797,  died  in  1850.  Ho 
wrote  Hitloryof  France  Under  Louii  XIII. 

BAZIN,  Antoisb  Pibrbb  EaussT,  a  French  phy- 
sician, the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  medical 
practitioners,  was  bom  at  St.  Brice,  Feb.  20,  1807. 
He  has  written  much  on  skin  diBeases,  and  in  1847 
became  physician  and  professor  of  dermatology  in 
the  St.  Louis  hospital  of  Paris. 

BAZIN,  Antoine  Piehbb  Louis,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  March  26,  1799,  died  in  January, 
1863.  He  was  a  translator  of  many  Chinese  works, 
a  professor  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  author  of 
a  grammar  of  the  Mandarin  dialect. 

BAZLEY,  Sia  Thomas,  Bart.,  an  English  manu- 
facturer and  politician,  born  at  Gilnow,  Lancashire, 
England,  in  1797.  In  1826  he  employed  over  1,000 
persons  at  Manchester  in  the  making  of  Due  cotton 
and  lace  thread.  He  established  free  schools  and 
lectures  (or  his  emyloySs.  He  entered  Parliament 
in  1858,  where  he  was  known  as  a  free-trader  and 
anti-corn-law  man. 

BAZOCHE,  or  Basochb.  When  the  French  par- 
liament began  to  administei  justice,  and  ceased  to 
be  the  grand  council  of  the  king  (about  the  four- 
teenth century),  those  noblemen  who  formed  the 
royal  train  were  called  coiirtieri,  and  those  who  at- 
tended on  the  sittings  of  the  French  parliament 
took  the  name  of  bagackiani,  or  parliament  clerks. 
The  latter,  in  the  spirit  of  fun,  chose  a  king,  chan- 
cellor, and  other  officers  from  their  own  number: 
but  Henry  III  would  not  allow  of  a  mock  king,  and 
■uppreseed  that  office,  but  exalted  that  of  chancel- 
lor.   This  mock  court  held  meetings  for  the  admin- 


istration of  justice,  circulated  a  kind  of  currency, 
and  had  many  ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies. 
They  began  the  performance  of  farces,  which  even 
the  Bin^  sometimes  attended.  These  farces  were 
the  beginning  of  French  comedy. 

BEACH,  Moses  Yale,  an  eminent  American  in- 
ventor and  publisber,  born" at  Wallingford,  Conn., 
in  1800,  died  in  1868.  He  was  long  connected  finan- 
cially with  the  New  York  "  Bun,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  originator  of  the  American  one-cent  news- 
paper. He  invented  the  rag-cutting  machine  now 
generally  used  in  the  making  of  paper,  and  was 
much  interested  in  experiments  on  machines  for 
propelling  balloons. 

BEACH  PLUM  (iVuniM  mand'mo),  a  straggling 
bush  found  growing  along  the  Atlantic  coast  c3  the 
United  States.  It  bears  a  red  or  purple  fruit,  which 
is  somewhat  like  the  cultivated  plum,  and  which  is 
eaten  either  fresh  or  preserved, 

BEACON,  any  signal  set  upon  a  height,  but  espe- 
cially the  alarm-fires  at  one  time  used  to  spread 
the  intelli^nce  of  foreign  invasion  or  other  great 
events.  Fire  signals  were  in  use  In  the  earliest 
times,  and  notices  of  them  are  found  In  the  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Persia,  Palestine  and  Greece.  They 
were  made  by  kindling  a  pUe  of  wood  on  the  tops 
of  lofty  mountains,  and  keeping  the  flame  bright  of 
night,  or  having  the  fire  so  covered  as  to  emit  a 
dense  smoke  by  day. 

BEACON,  in  maritime  affairs  a  signal  of  warning 
against  dangers,  or  for  indicating  the  proper  en- 
trance into  a  channel,  harbor  or  river.  In  recent 
times  the  construction  of  floating  beacons  hu 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  it  is  thought 
that  m  many  cases  they  might  supply  the  place  of 
costly  light-houses. 

BEAOONSFIED,  Benjamin  DtSRABLI,  Eael  of. 
See  Disraeli,  Benjamin,  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

BEAD :  in  architecture,  a  small  round  moldine, 
sometimes  termed  an  astragal.  It  occurs  mainly 
among  the  classical  styles,  and  is  used  in  picture 
frames  and  other  articles  carved  in  wood. 

BEADLE,  an  inferior  parish  officer  In  England, 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  vestry.  His  duty  i« 
to  attend  the  vestry,  to  give  notice  ot  its  meetings 
to  the  parishioners,  toexecute  its  orders,  to  aanat 
the  parish  constable,  and  generally  to  do  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  vestry  and  of  the  parish  as  their  mea- 
senger  or  servant. 

BEADS,  Sc.  Cuthsert'b,  a  title  popularly  given 
to  the  single  joints  of  the  articulated  stems  of  enori- 
nites.  The  central  perforation  permitted  them  to  be 
strung  as  beads,  and  from  the  fancied  resemblance, 
in  some  species,  of  this  perforation  to  a  cross,  ther 
were  formerly  used  as  rosaries  and  associated  witD 
the  name  of  St.  Cutbbert.  They  are  also  known  as 
entrochites  and  wheelstones. 

BEAGLE,  a  small  variety  of  hound,  sometimes 
used  for  hare-hunting.  It  has  now  been  almost 
wholly  superseded  by  tne  harrier,  to  which  its  name 
is  sometimes  given.  The  true  beagle  is  smaller  than 
the  harrier,  not  above  10  or  11  inches  in  height  at 
the  shoulder,  of  stout  and  compact  make,  with 
long  pendulous  ears.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
quisite scent  and  perseverance.  The  beagle  gives 
utterance  to  a  cry  whit^  has  been  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly musical.  The  smallest  are  somettmeB 
called  LAP-noo  n eagles. 

BEAKER,  formerly  the  name  of  a  drinking  cup 
or  bowl,  but  now  applied  to  a  vessel  made  of  very 
thin  glass,  having  a  flat  bottom,  perpendicular 
sides,  anda  lip  for  pouring,  and  used  In  laboratories 
for  making  chemical  solutions. 

BEALE,  Lionel  Suith,  an  English  physloian  Snd 
physiologist,  bom  at  London  in  IS^    His  medieal 
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wiitlnge,  inolnding  workB  on  microscopj,  kidney 
dieeasee,  urinary  depoeits,  the  distribution  of  nerves 
to  voluntarj  muscle,  and  the  structure  and  growtb 
of  the  tieeues,  are  important;  and  his  PriAopltum, 
Hfe  Theories,  Life  and  Vital  Aelion,  and  Prindplei 
and  Practice  of  Mediciru  in  Slight  AHmenln,  are 
standard  works. 

BSAM :  of  a  ship,  one  of  the  main  timbers  which 
assist  to  support  the  decks.  They  reach  across  from 
side  to  side,  not  only  strengthening  the  decks,  but 
also  helping  to  uphold  the  sides  of  the  hull,  being 
themselves  supported  at  the  ends  by  massive 
pieces,  called  knees,  standards  and  clamps. 

BEAM  TREE,  Whitb,  a  tree  of  20  to  40  feet  in 
height ;  it  has  a  straight  erect  trunk,  and  a  round 
or  oval  head.  The  leaves  are  ovate  cut  and  ser- 
rated, wbiCe  and  downy  beneath;  the  flowers  in 
large  terminal  corymbs ;  the  fruit  scarlet,  and  the 
size  of  a  small  pea ;  is  acid  and  astringent,  but  be- 
comes asreeable  by  incipient  decay.  It  is  some- 
times called  service-berry,  and  resembles  it  in 
quality,  although  much  smaller.  Beer  is  made  of 
it  by  fermentation.  The  wood,  very  hard  and  fine- 
gramed,  is  used  for  cog-wheels.  The  whiteness  of 
nie  foliage  makes  the  tree  ornamental  in  plauta- 
tlons.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BEAN-GAPER  {Zygophyllum  /abago),  a  small 
tree  found  in  the  Levant,  where  its  flower-buds  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  capers. 

BEAN-FEAST,  the  name  of  an  annual  dinner 
given  by  employers  to  their  employes ;  prob- 
ably so  called  because  of  the  prominence  of  beans 
or  of  a  bean-goose  at  the  repast.  The  name  bean- 
least  was  often  given  also  to  tne  bean-king's  festival. 

BEAN  king's  festival,  a  social  rite  princi- 
pally observed  in  France,  from  which  country  it 
seems  to  have  been  transplanted  to  Germany.  On 
the  evenlns  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  or,  as  the  Germans 
call  It  (In  allusion  to  the  legend  that  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  who  came  to  worship  Christ  were 
three  kings),  Three  Kings'  Day  ( Dreikonistag), 
companies  assemble  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  mirth- 
ful relaxation.  A  large  cake  is  baked  with  a  bean 
hidden  somewhere  in  it.  The  cake  is  then  divided, 
each  person  present  receiving  a  piece,  and  whoever 
obtains  the  one  witb  the  bean  is  king  for  the  year. 
In  this  capacity-he  holds  a  mock-court,  and  receives 
the  homage  of  the  company,  who  also  amuse  them- 
selves with  other  diversions.  The  bean  king,  how- 
ever, is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  dignity ;  for  he  has 
to  give  an  entertainment  on  the  next  Twelfth 
Night,  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to 
choose  another  king. 

BEAR-BAITING,  a  barbarous  sport  existing  for- 
merly in  several  countries,  in  which  bears  were 
baited  by  dogs.  It  was  one  of  the  established 
English  amusements  among  the  lower  classes  and 
the  aristocracy  alike ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  according 
to  narration,  nerself  witnessed  these  rude  exhibi- 
tions. Bear-garden  was  the  term  applied  to  any 
place  where  bears  were  kept  and  publicly  baited. 
Until  lately,  a  certain  spot  situated  near  West- 
minster was  known  by  this  name. 

BEARBERKY,  a  name  somewhat  loosely  applied 
to  several  shrubs.  The  red  bearberry  (Arctn»ta- 
phytot  uun-urn),  also  called  bear's  grape,  bear's  bit- 
berry,  and  foxberry,  is  the  "kinnikinic"  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astrineent  tonic,  under  the  name  of  uva-tir»i.  The 
black  Dearberry  (Arctotlapkylot  alpina)  ia  a  dwarf 
arc  tic- alpine  trailing  shrub,  with  black  berries 
which  are  sometimes  eaten.  A  species  of  Rhamniu 
known  as  bearberry,  bearwood,  and  by  the  speelflo 
designation  purehianxie,  from  the  fondness  of  bears 
for  its  berries,  yields  the  Sascara  lagrada  bark,  used 
as  a  tonic  aperient. 


I      BEARD,  Gboroe  Miller,  a  physician,  born  at 

Montville,  Conn.,  May  8,  183S,  died  in  New  York, 

I  Jan.   23,   1SS3.    He    studied  at  Phillips'  Andover 

I  Academy  and  Yale  College.    In  18t*,  after  over  a 

Kr  of  experience  as  assistant  surgeon  on  the  gun- 
t  ^'ew  Londuii,  he  settled  in  New  York  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  nervous  diseases.  Amons 
his  works  are:  General  Electriiation,  StimulanU  and 
Nareotin,  Eating  and  Drinting,  Clinieal  Researches 
in  Electro-Suraery,  Ltgal  Ettpontibility  in  Old  Age, 
Hay  Ffver,  Physiology  of  Mind  Reading,  Problems  of 
Insanity,  and  InebneCy  and  Allied  Nervou*  Ditetuet 
of  America. 

BEARD,  William  Holbbook,  an  artist,  bom  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  April  13, 1825.  He  devoted  him- 
self at  first  to  portrait  paintine.  He  visited  Europe, 
where  he  pursued  his  art  studies  for  one  summer. 
Returning,  he  settled  in  New  York  city  and  painted 
'  pictures  of  animals  which  he  depicts  in  allegorical 
style.  Some  of  his  paintings  are  Kiitent  andOuinea 
Pig,  Bean  on  a  Bender,  Raining  Cats  and  Dogi,  Voices 
oftheXighl,»n6.  Who's  Afraid  f  A  collection  of  hla 
ssetches  entitled.  Humor  in  AnimaU,viaa  published 
in  1866.  He  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom  are  clever 
artists.  The  best  known  is  Frank,  the  third  son, 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  Harper  &  Brothers  during 
the  war.  He  lectures,  and  at  the  same  time  illus- 
trates his  subject  witli  free-hand  sketches.  He  has 
published  a  book  entitled.  The  Blackboard  and  the 
liunday  Hchool. 

BEARDSTOWS,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Illi- 
nois, situated  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  fifty  milea 
west  of  Springfield,  It  has  manufactories  of  ma- 
chinery, iron,  flour,  woolens,  and  lumber,  and 
the  sprines  which  yield  the  noted  "  Lithia  Water." 

BEARER  COMPANY,  an  organization  for  the 
removal  of  wounded  soldiers  from  a  battle-field. 
The  service,  which  was  first  introduced  into  the 
army  of  Great  Britain  in  1878,  is  well  eaulpped,  and 
forms  a  most  efficient  link  between  tne  oattalion 


led  about  the  streets  muzzled  and  made  to  dance 
or  stand  on  their  hind  legs  for  popular  entertain- 
ment, small  dancing  dogs  being  usually  added  for 
the  sake  of  attractiveness.  Hence  the  phrase  came 
to  be  used  of  a  discreet  person  who  took  charge  of 
a  young  man  of  wealth  on  his  travels. 

BEAR-PIT,  a  pit  prepared  for  keeping  bears, 
usually  seen  in  zoological  gardens.  It  is  circular, 
measuring  alK)ut  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  20  feet 
deep.  The  sides,  generally  built  with  brick,  the 
bottom  level  and  paved  with  stone,  and  around  are 
vaults  for  the  residence  of  the  bears ;  from  the 
center  of  the  pit  rises  a  stout,  tall  pole,  on  which 
are  cross-bars  at  proper  distances,  to  enable  the 
bears  to  climb  to  the  top.  The  poles  are  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  the  sides  to  prevent  the  beans 
from  leaping  out.  The  vaulted  receptacles  require 
to  be  cool  and  dry. 

BEAR  RIVER,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  empties 
into  Great  Salt  Lake.  Its  total  length  ia  about  400 
milea. 

BEAR  RIVER,  a  port  of  entry  in  Digby  county 
and  township.  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion; it  carries  on  shipping  and  a  considerable 
manufacture  in  lumber  and  leather. 

BEARS  AND  BULLS.    See   Britannica,   Bulls 

BEAR'S  GREASE.  Under  this  name  there  were 
sold  preparations  for  the  toilet,  represented  to  be 
of  great  efficiency  In  nourishing  and  promoting  the 
growth  of  hair;  these  so-oaUed  preparations  of 
bear's  crease  being  for  the  most  part  oompoeed  of 
purified  beef-marrow,  hog's  lard,  or  fat  of  veal  and 
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epermaceti,  along  with  almond  oil,  and  some  acent- 
Idk  ingredientB. 

BEARING  of  a  ahlp  at  Bea  is  the  direction  in 
which  she  sails,  in  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  On  Chipboard,  seamen  often  conveniently 
refer  to  the  bearing  of  another  ship,  or  of  an  object  on 
shore,  not  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  line  followed  at  the  moment  by  the 
ship's  keel.  Thug  the  bearing  of  a  distant  ooject 
laay  he  ahead,  aslem,  on  the  starboard  bou\  on  the 
larboard  quarter,  etc.,  the  bow  being  between  the 
head  and  the  midship,  and  the  quarter  between  the 
midship  and  the  stern- 

B£ARINGTHBBELL,&  phrase  which  signifies 
to  take  the  lead  or  first  place  in  anything,  or  to 
carry  away  the  prizt.  This  old  colloquial  phrase  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  practice,  at  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  giving  a  email 
golden  or  silver  bell  as  a  prize  to  the  winner  at 

BEAS,  a  river  of  India,  one  of  the  "  Five  Rivera  " 

of  the  Punjab,  risea  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  13,320 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  flows  through  the  Kiin^ra 
Vallev  to  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Sutlej.    Its  length  is  nearly  300  miles. 

BEAT :  in  music,  a  signal  given  by  the  hand  to 
Insure  simultaneous  pe^ormances,  the  hand  being 
raised  on  the  unaccented,  and  lowered  on  the 
accented,  part  oF  the  bar. 

BEAT  OF  DRUM  in  military  matters,  is  a  signal 
or  instruction  conveyed  by  a  particular  mode  of 
drum-beating.    It  is  an  audible  semaphore,  a  tele- 

fraph  which  speaks  to  the  ear  instead  of  the  eye. 
here  are  many  varietips,  known  by  the  names  of 
the  general,  the  assembly,  the  foot  march,  the  call 
to  arms,  the  drummer'scall,  the  sergeant's  call, etc. 
Borne  of  the  same  instructions  or  commands  are 
also  given  by  the  hugle,  and  some  by  the  trum- 
pet. 

BEATIFICATION  is  a  solemn  act  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  by  which  the  Pope,  after  scrutin- 
izing the  life  and  services  of  a  deceased  person,  pro- 
nounces him  blessed;  after  this  he  may  be  wor- 
shiped in  a  specified  portion  of  the  church,  and  the 
act  holds  ont  the  prospect  of  future  canonization, 
which  entitles  him  to  genera!  worship  in  the  church 
universal.  It  was  introduced  in  the  I2th  century, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  degree  of  can- 
onization.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  23. 

BEATIFIC  VISION,  the  direct  vision  of  God, 
constituting  the  essential  blisa  of  angels  and  of 
glorified  saints,  is,  in  respect  of  the  latter,  put  by 
the  Greek  Church,  and  by  most  Protestants,  after 
the  day  of  judgment.  The  Council  of  Florence  and 
the  Council  of  Trent,  however,  declared  that  "  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  remained  pure  and  spotless 
after  baptism,  and  of  those  whose  sins  after  bap- 
tism have  been  pardoned,  either  in  this  lite  or  in 
the  next,  are  immediately  received  into  heaven." 

BEATING  AND  WOUNDING,  or  simply  wound- 
ing, is  the  name  sometimes  occurrlns-  in  law  books 
(or  the  offense  of  seriously  wounding  or  hurting 
another;  it  has  also  been  described  as  an  aggra- 
vated species  of  battery. 

BEATING  THE  BOUNDS,  the  popular  English 
expression  for  those  periodical  surveys  or  perambn- 
lattong  by  which  are  preserved  the  early  parish 
boundarieB,  the  procedure,  according  to  the  general 
custom,  being  as  follows :  On  Holy  Thursday  or  As- 
oeneioQ  Qay  the  clergyman  of  Che  parish,  in  company 
with  the  parochial  omcers  and  other  parishoners, 
followed  by  the  master  of  the  parish  school  together 
with  the  boys,  visits  the  different  parish  bounda- 
ries, the  boys  striking  each  of  these  with  peeled 
willow  wands,  from  wnich  action  has  come  the  ex- 
pression l)eating  the  bounds.    Sometimes  the  boys 


themselves  were  beaten,  to  make  the  locality  mem- 
orable.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIIl,  p.  295, 

BEATON,  James,  uncle  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  was 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  died  at  St.  Andrews  in  1539.  See  Brit> 
annica.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  465-66, 

BEATON,  James,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
born  in  1517,  died  in  1603.  In  1552  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.  On  the  death  of  Mary  of  Lorraine 
he  withdrew  to  Paris.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
466-66. 

BEATRICE,  a  city  ot  Nebraska,  and  capital  of 
Gage  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  BJue  River.  It  ie 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  county,  which  is  very 
fertile,  producing  almost  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
grapes  grown  in  this  country.  It  was  settled  in 
1S57,  and  incorporated  as  acity  in  I8S3.  During  the 
last  decade  it  has  -made  rapid  strides  in  population 
and  business.  Four  great  railroads  center  here: 
viz,  Burlington  &  Missouri,  Union  Pacific,  Rock  Is- 
land, and  Kansas  City  &  Beatrice.  It  is  tiie  second 
city  in  the  State  in  its  railroad  accommodationa, 
Omaha,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  standins  first. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out;  streets  are  broad, 
crossing  at  right  angles  and  well  lighted  with  gas 
and  electricity.  There  are  six  miles  of  paved 
streets,  BiK  miles  ot  street  car  tracks,  and  abundance 
of  good  water  from  artesian  wells.  The  Holly  sys- 
tem ot  waterworks  is  employed,  using  twelve  miles 
of  mains.  Telegraph  and  telephones  afford  all 
needed  means  of  communication. 

The  public  buildings  are  substantial,  and 
built  with  much  architectural,  taste.  The  new 
court-house  is  a  fine  stone  structure  ot  four  stories, 
with  a  tower  120  feet  high.  The  main  front  is  140 
feet,  and  the  east  and  west  fronts  each  83  feet.  The 
style  is  RomaneaquA.  The  city-hall  is  a  solid  and 
commodious  two  story  building.  Other  fine  buUd< 
ings  are  the  Nebraska  National  Bank,  Beatrice  Na- 
tional Bank,  Masonic  Temple,  Nebraska  Institution 
for  Feeble-minded  Youth,  and  High  School.  There 
are  six  banks,  including  two  national  banks,  and 
five  public  schools.  The  High  School  prepares  pu- 
pils for  admission  to  the  State  Univeraitv.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  Business  College  ana  a  large 
free  circulating  library.  The  postomce  is  self-sup- 
porting, and  in  addition  pays  $7,000  annually  to  the 


_  _  imestone,  used  as  a  building  materifd.  The 
river  furnishes  a  fine  water-power.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cement,  fiour  and  lumber.  Bea- 
trice is  the  headquarters  for  the  work  of  the  United 
States  land-office  for  the  Nemaha  district.  Popu- 
lation in  1880,  2,447 ;  in  1890,  13,921. 

BEAUCE,  a  district  of  France,  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  its  grain-fields.  The  capital 
is  Chart  res. 

BEAUOLERC,  Topham,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  grandson  of  the  first  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  born  m  1739,  died  in  17ti0.  In 
1768  he  married  Diana,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  divorced  wife  of  Lord  Boliog- 

BBAUFORT,  Henev,  Cardi-sai.,  natural  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  halt-brother  of  Henry  IV,  born 
in  1377,  died  in  1447,    Se  was  made  a  cardinal  in 

1426.    He  was  known  as    the    wealthiest  man 


ir  those  days. 

BEAUFORT,  a  town  of  North  Carolina,  capiUl 
of  Carteret  county,  and  a  port  of  entry,  is  situated 
at  the  month  of  Newport  River.  Its  harbor,  de- 
fended by  Fort  Macon,  is  the  best  in  the  State,    The 
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BEAUFOET,  a  town  of  South  Carolina,  capital  of 
Beaufort  county,  and  a  port  of  entry,  is  aituated  on 
Port  Boyal  or  Beaufort  Island,  and  on  an  arm  of 
the  aea  called  Port  Boyal  Kiver.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent harbor  tor  vessela  drawing  15  to  16  teet  of 
water.  The  chief  exports  are  lumber,  rice,  cotton, 
and  phoBphate  of  lime. 

BEAUFORT,  an  inland  district  of  the  west  divi- 
sion of  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  chiefly  used  for 
pasturage  ;  its  oxen  bein^,  in  seasons  of  abundant 
rain,  decidedly  the  fattest  in  the  colony.  Ita  area  is 
about  13,050  square  miles.  West  Beaufort,  its 
capital,  is  on  the  Gamka,  868  miles  east  of  Cape 
Town. 

BEAUGESCY,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Loiret,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  15  miles  southwest  of  Orleans.  It  was  at 
one  time  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers 
and  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now 
ruined.  In  the  histories  of  the  wars  of  France  it 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  successively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Normans  and 
English,  but  it  sustained  most  damage  during  the 
religious  wars  of  the  I6th  century.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  woolens,  leather,  etc.,  and  has  a  trade  in 
wine,  wool,  and  corn.    Population,  3,882. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Aleiasdke,  Vicomte  db, 
grandfather  of  Napoleon  III,  was  born  at  Marti- 
nique in  1760.  He  served  under  Rochambeau  in  the 
American.  Revolution,  and  in  1789  he  participated 
in  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  a  member  of  the  military 
committee.  He  declined  the  office  of  minister  of 
war  in  1793,  and  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine.  In  1794  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal sentenced  him  to  death  upon  a  charse  of 
having  acceded  to  the  surrender  of  Mainz,  ana  he 
died  on  the  scaffold,  July  33  of  that  year. 

BEAUJ0LAI8,  a  district  of  France,  a  subdivision 


BEAULIETT,  a  village  of  Hampshire,  England, 
the  slt«  of  an  ancient  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by 
King  John;  the  village  is  situated  on  the  verge  of 
the  Hew  Forest,  near  Lymineton. 

BEAUMONT,  a  town  of  TeTas,  county-seat  of 
Jefferson  county,  situated  on  the  Neches  River,  at 
the  head  of  tide-water  navigation,  about  80  miles 
east  of  Houston.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber 
belt  of  easteFn  Texas,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  yel- 
low pine  and  cypress  lumber  and  shingles,  which 
are  here  manufactured  and  shipped  by  water  via 
Sabine  Pass. 

BEAUMONT,  Jban  Baptists  Elie  na,  chief  en- 
gineer and  professor  of  geology  in  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Fans  and  in  the  ColUge  de  France,  born  at 
Canon  in  1798,  died  in  1874.  He  was  a  practical 
geological  investigator,  as  well  as  a  clear  and 
acute  speculator, 

BEAUMONT  DE  LA  BONNlfeRE,  Gustavb  dk, 
a  French  advocate  and  publicist,  grandson  of  La 
Fayette,  born  in  Sarthe  m  1802,  died  in  1866.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1840,  and  of  the  National  Assembly   ' 


is  best  known  In  America  are  Shivery  in  the  I'niUd 
StaUi  and  The  Pfnimtiart/  System  of  the  United 
States,  founded  upon  personal  observation  during  a 
visit  to  this  country. 

BEAUMOKT,  John  C,  a  rear-admiral  of  the 
TTnited  States  navy,  oorn  in  Pennsylvania  in  1821, 
died  In  1SS2.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  efficient 


service  during  the  shelling  of  Drury's  Bluff  and  in 
the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  He  became  a 
captain  in  1872  and  rear-admiral  in  1881. 

BEAUMONT,  WiLLi.m,  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
17%,  died  at  St,  Louis,  Missouri.  AprU  25,  1853. 
While  United  States  surgeon  at  Mackinac  in  Mich- 
igan, he  was  called  to  attend  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  side.  The  wound  healed, 
but  an  opening  in  the  stomach  remained,  through 
which  Dr.  Beaumont  was  able  to  watch  the  process 
of  digestion.  The  results  of  his  investigations  were 
published,  and  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  physi- 
ological knowledge. 

BEAUNE,  Floeimokd,  an  eminent  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Bloie  in  1601,  died  in  his  native 
town  in  1652.  He  was  a  friend  of  Descartes,  whose 
work  he  much  improved.  He  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  proper  founder  of  the  integral  calculus. 

BEAUPORT,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Canada, 
about  four  miles  northeast  of  Quebec.  It  contains 
the  famous  Befluport  Lunatic  Asylum  and  impor- 
tant manufactories  of  lumber,  nails  and  flour. 

BEAUREGARD,  Pierre  Gustate  Tout-ot,  bora 
near  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  28, 181S.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1838,  standing  second  in  a  class  in 
which  were  men  who  afterwards  became  famous 
generals.  In  1847  be  was  made  captain  of  engi- 
neers, having  served  at  various  stations,  and  during 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  engineering  work.  When 
the  Southern  States  seceded  he  offered  his  services, 
and  those  were  his  troops  which  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter.  From  this  time  onward  he  was 
virtually  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  troops. 
He  was  in  command  at  Charleston  for  a  year  and  a 
half;  he  re^'ntorced  Lee  in  1864;  defeated  Butler, 


and  with  General  J.  E.  Johnston  surrendered  to 
Sherman  in  April,  1866.  Since  the  war  General 
Beauregard  has  been  president  of  a  railroad,  adju- 
tant-general of  the  State  and  manager  of  the 
Louisiana  State  tottery. 

BEAVER,  a  remarkable  rodent  (Cattor fiber),  once 
common  to  all  northern  regions,  but  now  confined 
chiefly  to  North  America.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
blunt  nose,  very  short  ears,  webbed  hind  feet,  and 
a  tail  flat,  ovate,  and  covered  on  its  upper  surface 
with  scales.  The  beaver  is  an  object  oi  much  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  ingenious  houses,  with  sub- 
aqueous entrances,  which  it  builds  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  for  its  remarkable  skill  in 
the  construction  of  dams  across  streams.  It  is 
prised  for  its  fur,  and  for  a  secretion  called  castor,  or 
castoreum,  much  used  in  perfumeryand  formerly 
in  medicine.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  476-6; 
Vol.  XV,  p.  418,  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  838. 

BEAVER,  James  AnOAHS.a  descendant  of  a  fa- 
mous Huguenot  family,  born  at  Miilerstown,  Perry 
county.  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1837.  He  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  and  afterwards  practiced  law  at 
Bellefonte.  In  1861  he  responded  to  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln  for  volunteers,  and  was  soon 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  was 
wounded  at  Chan  cello  rsville,  was  present  at  Get- 
tysburg, but  not  allowed  to  take  command  on  ac- 
count of  physical  weakness.  He  was  in  the  Wilder- 
ness campai^,  and  was  again  wounded  at  Cold 
Harbor.  At  Petersburg  he  was  injured,  but  re- 
turned to  the  battle-field  of  Ream's  Station  in  an 
ambulance,  and  just  as  he  had  resumed  command 
his  right  leg  was  shattered  by  a  rifle-ball.  It  was 
amputated,  and  he  was  incapacitated  for  further 
military  service.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College ;  has  been  a  popular 
campaign  speaker,  and  was  Republican  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1887  to  1891. 
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BEAVER,  a  town  of  PennBvlvaiiia,  county-eeat 
of  Beaver  county,  situated  on  tne  Ohio  Biver,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Beaver  Collegiate  and  Musical  Institute,  an  acad- 
emy, a  seminary,  and  other  excellent  schools. 

BEAVER,  a  city  of  Utah,  county  seat  of  Beaver 
county,  situated  on  Beaver  River,  about  200  miles 
■outh  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Lead  and  copper  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are  manu- 
factories of  leather  and  woolens.  Beaver  ie  the 
seat  of  a  fine  academy. 

BEAVEK  DAM,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creelc,  about  60  miles  northwest  of 
Milwaukee.  It  has  an  excellent  water-power,  and 
manufactories  of  woolens,  flour,  carriages  and 
agricultural  implements.  It  is  the  seat  of  Wayland 
L'niversity. 

BEAVER  FALLS,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Pennsylvania,  located  on  Beaver  River,  about  30 
miles  northwest  of  Pittsburgh.  An  excellent  water- 
power  and  an  abundant  supply  of  natural  gas  are 
utilized  in  the  manufactories  of  the  town,  which  in- 
clude those  of  iron,  machinery,  flour,  cars,  cutlery, 
wire  fence,  stoves  and  farming  utensils.  Beaver 
Falls  is  the  seat  of  Geneva  College. 

BEBEERINE,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
Greenheart  bark,  or  Babeeru  of  Demerara,  and  used 
in  medicine  in  place  of  quinine,  which  it  resembles 
in  properties,  though  it  is  not  so  powerful  in  its  ac- 
tion as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  condition  in 
which  it  is  generally  sent  into  market  is  as  the 
sulphate  of  bebeerine,  occurring  in  shining  scales 
of  a  pretty  brown  color,  and  soluble  in  water. 

BEBEERU,  or  Bibtru,  the  native  name  of  the 
Greenheart  of  commerce,  a  treeof  British  Guiana,  of 
the  natural  order  Lauracf^e.  The  wood  is  verjj  hard 
and  durable,  and  is  largely  used  in  ship-building 
and  for  submarine  structures,  being  remarkably 
free  from  the  ravages  of  the  ship-worm.  The  active 
principle  of  the  bark  is  the  bebeerine  or  bibirine  of 
medicine,  used  in  the  form  of  a  crude  sulphate  as  a 
bitter  tonic  and  febrifuge.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  633. 

BECANCOUR,  a  town  of  Canada,  about  90  miles 
southwest  of  Quebec.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  an 
extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  flour. 

BECCAFICO,  a  little  bird  of  the  family  Syhmdte. 
or  Warblers,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  great  demand  for  the  table  iii  Italy, 
its  flesh  being  regarded  as  of  peculiar  delicacy.  It 
is  a  mere  summer  bird  of  passage,  and  has  a  very 

Sleasant  song.  Beccafico  is  an  Italian  name,  and 
I  sometimes  extended  to  other  birds  of  the  same 
family  used  for  the  table. 

BECCAMOSCHIKO,  a  little  bird  of  the  family  of 
Warblers,  found  in  Italy,  and  remarkable  for  its 
nest,  wliich  resembles  that  of  the  tailor  birds, 
usually  placed  in  a  bush  of  lengthened  herbage,  the 
leaves  and  stalks  drawn  over  it,  and  a  flooring 
formed  tor  it  by  leaves  curved  across  below,  and 
sewed  together  generally  with  some  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble fibers. 

BECH  UASALAKD,  a  British-African  crown  col- 
ony adjacent  to  the  South  African  Republic  on  the 
east.  Total  area,  162,000  square  miles,  of  which  45,- 
000  form  the  crown  colony  proper.  Population  (of 
British  colony  in  1HR5),  44,135,  The  colony  was  "an- 
nexed" in  1S84  to  Cape  Colony,  and  is  under  the 
general  control  of  the  British  Governor  of  that 
olony.  The  revenue  in  188t>,  including  military 
grant,  was  t446,0(<5,  and  the  expenditure  ?30H,3I6. 

A  tax  of  lOi.  per  annum  is  levied  on  every  native 
hut,  and  10».  on  each  wife  of  a  native.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  at  A'ryburg  in  Stellaland,  a  set- 
tlement originally  formed  by  the  Boers  on  the 
border  of  the  Transvaal.    There  are  good  roads. 


There  is  a  weekly  |>ost  to  Cape  Colony  and  Uata- 
beleland.  The  chief  of  the  protectorate  is  Ehama, 
with  whom  is  an  assistant  commissioner. 

BECK,  Charles,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bom  in  Germany 
in  1798,  died  in  186(!,  was  a  philologist,  professor 
of  Latin  and  Literature,  1382,  at  Cambridge,  V 
He  published  several  works,  among  «■'■'"'■  -"— 
ManuseripU  of   the  Satyricon   of   Fetr 


BECK,  David,  bom  1621,  died  1666,  was  a  Dutch 
portrait  painter,  who  Studied  under  Vandyke.  He 
worked  with  great  speed  and  was  remarkably  suo- 
ceseful.  He  was  employed  by  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 

BECK,  JoBANN  Tobias,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian,  born  at  Balingen  in  iSm,  died  in  1878. 
The  scene  of  his  labors  was  Tiibingen,  where  he 
studied  theology,  and  where,  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy for  many  years,  he  combated  the  negative 
criticism  of  the  "Tubingen  school"  of  Bauer;  not 
so  much,  however,  by  direct  ~  controversy  as  by 
the  development  of  a  system  of  biblical  divinity 
founded  upon  faith  iu  the  text. 

BECKER,  GoTTPHiED  Wilublm,  a  German  an. 
thor  born  at  Leipsic  in  1778,  died  there  in  18&1. 
He  studied  medicme,  and  in  1801  settled  in  Leipsic 
as  a  practicing  physician  and  a  writer  of  medical 
works,  severalof  which  reached  many  editions.  In 
1833  he  entirely  relinquished  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  devoting  himself  to  literature  became  a 
fertile  and  admired  contributor  to  many  of  its  more 
popular  branches. 

BECKER,  Kabl,  a  German  artist,  born  at  Berlin 
in  1830.  His  subjects  are  mostly  historical,  but  are 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  display  of  gaudy  coloring 
or  intricate  architectural  combinations. 

BECKER,  Karl  FEanrNAND,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1804,  may  be  named  with  Kiesewetter  and  Winter- 
feld  as  one  of  the  best  German  writers  on  the  his- 
tory of  music,  and  also  as  an  excellent  composer  for 
the  organ,  as  is  proved  by  his  trios  and  other  compo- 
sitions well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  instrument. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a  Choral  Book, 
or  collection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes;  a  catalogue 
of  his  musical  library  one  of  the  most  extensive 
iu    Germany ;    The   Compotert   of  the   19th   Century, 

BECKERATH,  Hermans  von,  bom  in  Krefeld, 
Prussia,  in  1801,  died  there  in  1870.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  affairg  of  Germany, 
when  Frederick  William  IV  ascended  the 
throne,  Beckerath,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  country,  devoted  himself  to  effect- 
ing its  constitutional  freedom.  In  1843  he  wag 
elected  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the 
provincial  diet,  and  until  1862  was  au  active  partici- 
pant in  the  politics  of  Prussia. 

BECKETS ;  on  shipboard,  a  general  name  for  any 
large  hooks,  short  pieces  of  rope,  or  wooden  brack- 
ets, used  for  confining  ropes,  tackles,  oars  or  spars 

BECQUEREL,  Antoise  Cjsar,  a  well-known 
physicist,  born  in  France  in  1788,  died  in  187S. 
Through  certain  experiments  made  by  him  on  the 
liberation  of  electricity  by  pressure,  in  a  course  of 
study  concerning  the  properties  of  yellow  amber, 
Becquerel  made  discoveries  which  overthrew 
Volta'ft  theory  of  contact,  and  he  himself  con- 
structed the  nrst  constant  pile.  He  afterward  dis- 
covered a  method  of  ascertaining  the  interna] 
temperature  of  the  animal  body,  and  by  physical 
appucations  demonstrated  that  upon  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle  there  is  a  development  of  heat. 
He  is  one  of  the  inventors  of  electro-cheniistry, 
and  originated  a  method  of  elect  retyping.  In  eon- 
nection  with  his  son  (Alexander  Edmond,  bom  at 
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FkHb  in  1820)  he  made  interesting  researches  con- 
oemins  the  solar  spectrum  and  electric  light. 

BEOSE,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Hungary, 
known  as  Old  Becse  and  Kew  Becse.  Th^  are 
situated  about  eight  miles  apart,  on  the  Theiss 
Eiver,  60  miles  south  of  Szegedm. 

BECSKEEEK  NAGY,  or  Gkkat  BEcasKRti,  a 
town  of  Hungary  in  the  county  of  TorontaJ,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  Be^a,  alMut  45  miles  south- 
west of  Temesvar,  with  which  place  it  is  connected 
by  a  canal.  It  is  an  important  market  town.  Popu- 
lation, 19,700. 

BED,  an  article  of  household  furniture  on  which 
to  sleep,  Beds  are  and  have  always  been  of  various 
styles,  nearly  all  countries  having  their  own 
peculiar  form.  Aa  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the 
people  of  ancient  Palestine  had  a  simple  sort  of 
eouch  suitable  for  resting  on  during  the  day,  or 
Bleeping  on  at  night,  being  easily  moved.  In  the 
European  countries  the  bed  is  of  an  open  couch 
form,  affording  accommodation  for  but  one  person. 
It  ia  composed  of  a  frame  or  bedstead  (See  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  IX,  p.  849),  upon  which  are  placed  one  or 
two  mattresses  of  hair  or  wool,  and  curtains,  which 


hang  from  the  ceiling,  often  accompany  it.  The 
Germans  frequently  lay  a  larse  flat  bag  of  down 
above  the  other  covering  for  the  sahe  of  warmth. 


quently  seen  in  America,  is,  next  to  the  oriental 
rug  spread  out  on  the  floor,  the  simplest  bed  yet 
htvented.  It  Is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  camp- 
stool,  with  a  movable  head-board  to  retain  the  pil- 
low. 

BED,  or  Btkatdu,  is  a  layer  of  sedimentary  rock 
of  similar  composition,  ana  of  some  tbickneee,  co- 
hering BO  that  It  may  be  quarried  and  lifted  in 
•ingle  blocks.  Beds  frequently  consist  of  many 
fine  lamins  or  plates.  The  lamina  are  the  results 
of  intermissions  in  the  supply  of  materials  pro- 
duced bf  river-floods,  the  ebo  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
and  similar  causes,  or  by  the  more  or  less  turbid 
condition  of  the  water  under  ^bioh  they  were  de- 
posited. 

BEDCHAMBER,  Lords  op  the,  are  twelve  offi- 
cers in  the  royal  household  of  Great  Britain,  who 
wait  in  turn  upon  the  king's  person.  They  are 
nnder  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  who  accompanies  the 
■overeign  only  on  state  occasions.  There  are  also 
thirteen  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  who  attend  in 
turn.  In  the  reign  of  a  queen,  ladies  fill  these 
offices,  which  are  objects  of  high  ambition.  Bee 
Britannioa,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  37. 

BEDEAU,  Maris  Alphovso,  a  French  general, 
born  at  Vertou,  1B04,  died  in  ISOS.  In  lgl7  he  en- 
tered the  military  school,  and  in  1S25  received  a 
eommiasion  in  the  anny.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Oeneral  Gerard  in  the  Belgian  campaign  of  1831- 
1832.  He  was  sent  to  Algeria  in  command  of  a 
battalion  in  1888,  and  was  for  a  time  governor  of 
Algeria  in  1847.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  war 
by  the  provisional  government  in  1848,  an  office 
whioh  he  changed  for  the  command  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  as  a  republican  member  of  tjie  national 


vent  Into  < 

BBDEGUAB,  or  Bbdboar,  a  remarkable  gall, 
frequently  occurring  on  the  branches  of  several 
■peoiee  of  roses,  mainly  of  the  sweet-brier,  on  which 
acooont  It  is  sometimes  termed  sweet-brier  sponge. 
It  is  produced  by  different  species  of  gall  insect, 
somnlmes  by  Cynip»  roia:.  It  ia  generally  roundish 
in  form,  often  Laving  a  diameter  of    an  inch  or 


larva ;  it  has  a  shaggy  exterior  covered  with  moss- 
like,  branching  fibers,  which  change  from  a  green 
to  purple  or  red.  It  was  at  one .  time  esteemed  as 
a  medicine.  See  Britannica,  Vol,  X,  p.  44:  Vol. 
XIII,  p.  143. 

BEDELL,  Grboort  Thvbston,  bom  at  Hudson, 
New  York,  Aug.  13, 1817.  His  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  son,  after  graduating  from  Bristol 
College,  Pa.,  and  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  West  Chester, 
Pa.  (1811),  and  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  New  York  city  (1843).    He  haa  been  as- 


BEDELL,  Greoosv  Townsend,  born  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  I7a3,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md, 
Aug.  30, 18S4.  He  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege. He  became  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Hudson,  and  subsequently  at  Fayetteville.  N.  C, 
and  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  the  latter  place  BL 
Andrew's  Church  was  established  through  hia 
labors.  He  was  the  author  of  religious  works  and 
musical  compositions. 

BEDFORD,  a  town  of  Indiana,  county-seat  of 
Lawrence  county.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of 
wool  and  lumber,  and  among  the  princip^  build- 
ings are  a  fine  court-house  and  town  hall.  Bedford 
is  the  seat  of  an  academy,  and  of  the  Bedford  Male 
and  Female  College. 

BEDFORD,  a  prairie  town  of  Iowa,  oounty^aeat  of 
Taylor  county,  situated  on  the  One-Hundred-and- 
Two  River,  about  100  miles  southwest  of  Des 
Moines.  It  Is  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
district. 

BEDFORD,  a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  located  on  a 
branch  of  the  Juniata, about  100  miles  west  of  Har- 
risburg.  The  manufactures  are  principally  of  iron, 
which  is  mined  in  the  vicinitv.  About  a  mile  dis- 
tant is  Bedford    Springs,  a   fashionable   summer 

BEDFORD  SPRINGS,  a  summer  resort  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  near  the  town  of  Bedford,  noted  for  the 
valuable  medicinal  waters  of  its  mineral  springSi 
and  for  its  cool  snmmer  climate  and  charming 
mountain  scenery. 

BEDLAM  (corruption  of  Bethlehem),  the  n8me<rf 
a  hospital  for  lunatics  in  London.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  Simon  Fits-Mary,  in  1246,  "  as  a  privy  Ot 
canons  for  brethern  and  sisters."  When  the  reliz- 
louB  houses  were  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII,  it  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  London  la 
1537,  who  converted  it  into  an  insane  asylum.  In 
1676  the  building  was  pulled  down  and  a  new  ono 
erected  in  Moorfieida;  the  present  one  waa  boUt  in 
1B14  In  St.  George*!  Fields.  The  building  with  Ita 
KTonnds  oovera  an  area  of  14  acres,  and  Is  lacking 
in  nothing  likely  to  insure  the  comfort  and  pro* 
mote  the  recovery  of  patients.  In  former  timet 
the  management  was  deplorable.  The  patientt 
were  exhibited  to  the  public  like  wild  beasts  in 
cages,  at  ao  much  per  head,  and  were  made  sport  of 
by  visitors.  The  fun^s  not  being  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenditure,  partially  convalescent  patients, 
with  badges  affixed  to  their  arms,  and  known  as 
"  Bedlam  Beggars,"  were  turned  out  to  wander  and 
beg  in  the  streets.  This  practice  appears  to  have 
been  stopped  in  1675.  Now  the  management  of  the 
patients  is  so  excellent  that  annually  many  are 
returned  as  cured.    Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  110. 

BEDLINGTON  TERRIER,  a  dog  so  named  from 
a  village  and  parish  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the 
districts  in  wnlch  the  race  has  been  extensively 
bred.    This  do^  Is  highly  esteemed  for  Ita  a 


and  apeed,  and  for  its  wonderful  courase.    It 
good  water  dog,  and  baa   a  marked  dislike  for 


for  all 
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kindaof  vermin;  ft  viU  unflinchingly  attack  even 
the  fox,  the  otter  or  the  badger. 

BBDLOE'e  ISLAND,  the  eite  of  Bartholdi's 
statue  of  Liberty  Emlightfning  the  World,  is  situated 
in  New  York  harbor,  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  waa  named  from  a  former  owner. 
It  became,  in  1800,  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  In  1841  the  govemment  erected  here  a 
lort,  known  as  Fort  W(X)d,  which  mounted  seventy- 
seven  guns.  The  fort  is  now  disused,  and  the 
statue  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  its  interior. 

BEDMAR,  DK,  Alfonso  d*  Cubva,  MABunis, 
born  in  1572,  died  in  1656.  He  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Venice  from  the  Spanish  court  in  1607, 
whereupon  he  entered  into  a  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous plot  to  destrojr  that  city,  through  which  act 
he  has  become  lastingly  notorious.  (See  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  24,  p.  147.)  OtwaVs  popular  and  pathe- 
tic play,  "Venice  Preserved"  is  founded  on  this 
circumstance.  Bedmar  afterward  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council  at  Flanders,  and  in  1622  was 
oreated  cardinal  by  the  Pope,  He  subsequently 
went  to  Rome,  after  which  he  returned  to  Spain 
as  Bishopof  Oviedo. 

BED  OF  JUSTICE :  literally,  the  seat  or  throne 
occupied  by  the  French  monarch  when  he  waa 
^^sent  at  the  deliberations  of  parliament. 
Historically  a  bed  of  justice  signified  a  solemn  ses- 
sion in  which  the  king  was  present  to  overrule 
the  decisions  of  parliament,  and  to  enforce  the 
acceptance  of  edicts  or  ordinances  which  it  had 
previously  rejected.  The  last  bed  of  justice  was 
held  by  Louis  XVI  at  Veraailles  in  1787. 

BED08  DE  CELLOS,  Don  Jean  FKAKfois,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
and  the  most  learned  and  practiced  master  of  the 
art  of  organ-building  in  the  eighteenth  century, 


tance  to  the  present  day.    He  was  b , 

at  Chaux  and  died  in  1797.  He  entered  his  order 
about  1726  at  Toulouse,  where  he  bnllt  several 
large  and  superior  church-orgaus— was  elected 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1758,and 
completed  for  the  Academy  his  great  work,  L'AH 
du  FacleuT  d'Ormieg  in  four  volumes,  large  folio, 
with  187  copperplates,  beautifully  executeiL 

BED-80EEB,  a  very  troublesome  complication 
of  disease,  to  which,  in  many  cases,  a  patient  is 
liable  through  long  confinement  to  bed,  when  unable 
or  not  allowed  to  change  his  position.  When  lone 
confinement  to  bed  is  expected,  attempts  should 
be  made  to  thicken  the  cuticle,  and  enable  it  to 
bear  pressure  better,  by  rubbing  the  skin  with 
stimulant,  as  spirits  or  eau-de-coiogne. 


a  small  wheel-shaped  calyx  and  a  dry  two-lobed 
fruit,  each  lobe  containing  a  single  seed.  The 
leaves  as  in  the  rest  .of  the  order,  are  whorled  and 
the  flowers  minute,  but  In  many  of  the  species  the 
panicles  are  large  and  many-flowered. 

BEDWIN,  GREAT,  a  town  of  Wiltshire  on  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  sixtv-nine  miles  west-by- 
south  of  London.  A  fierce  but  indecisive  battle 
occurred  here  in  374,  between  the  kings  of  Uercia 
and  Wessex.  St.  Mary's  Church  waa  Duilt  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  is  con- 
structed of  fiint,  except  the  piers,  arches,  and 
dressings,  which  are  of  freestone.  Jaue  Seymour, 
one  of  the  queens  of  Henry  VIII,  was  bom  here. 
In  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  were  discovered,  included  tesserte, 
bricks,  a  tessellated  pavement,  a  huge  leaden  cis- 
tern, and  the  foundation  of  baths.  Population,  2,068. 


BEE  ANATOMY  AND  BEE  INDUSTRY.  For 
the  general  subject  of  bees  and  bee  culture  in 
various  countries,  see  Britannica,  VoL  III,  pp.  484- 
603.  The  illustrations  herewith  will  properly  sup- 
plemeut  that  portion  of  the  article  in  Vol.  Ill 
relating  to  the  anatomy  of  bees.  For  convenience 
of  reference,  the  illustrations  are  given  in  two 
plates.    (See  next  page.) 

Bee  Isddstby  ;n  thx  UurrEn  States  :  The  latest 
official  government  report  (that  of  1889),  issued  be- 
fore these  pages  were  sent  to  press,  shows  that 
among  the  minor  branches  of  rural  industry,  bee- 
keeping is  the  most  important.  Every  State  and 
Territory  reports  bees  and  more  or  leas  honey,  usu- 
ally a  hive  or  a  few  colonies  for  each  farmer,  rather 
than  extensive  apiaries  and  large  production.  In 
some  localities,  as  in  portions  oi  New  York,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Colorado,  and  California,  where  existing 
conditions  are  particularly  favorable,  apiculture  is 
more  prominent,  dominating  other  industries  in 
certain  neighborhoods,  though  very  rarely  the  lead- 
ing branch  over  any  considerable  area.  Honey  and 
bees-wax  are  produced  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  aggregate  value  is  very  large, 
nearly  equaling  the  value  of  the  rice  or  the  bop  crop, 
and  not  much  below  that  of  buckwheat,  and  exceed- 
ing that  of  cane  molasses,  or  of  both  maple  syrup 
and  sugar.  It  largely  exceeds  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  other  vegetable  fibers,  excepting  cotton. 

The  latest  official  record  of  production  by  States 

Is  the  return  of  the  national  census  for  the  year 

1879.      It    made    the    honey    production  25,743,208 

'nds,  and  wax    1,105,689  pounds.    After  careful 

■>  of  all  available  data  of  local  values  and  mar- 


ket prices,  the  average  farm  value  of  the  honey  was 
estimated  at  22  cents  per  pound,  and  the  wax  at  33 
cents,  making  the  aggregate  value  of  apiarian  prod- 
ucts, at  the  place  oi  production,  (6,028,383.  The 
{iroduct  of  the  principal  States  in  that  year  was  as 
allows ; 
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Honey. 
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Under  the  head  of  "all  other,"  in  the  abovestate- 
ment.  there  is  grouped  the  production  of  88  States 
and  Territories,  ranging  from  1,066,034  pounds  of 
honey  in  Geojgia  to  60  pounds  in  Idaho. 

Our  foreign  trade  in  honey  has  never  been  large, 
and  the  balance  has  fluctuated.  During  five  years 
past  our  average  annual  exportation  has  been 
valued  at  only  (82,489  and  importation  at  $52,891, 
making  the  value  of  the  net  exportation  only  (29,- 
598.  This  little  exportation  goes  principally  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany,  while  our 
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dies  a.nd  Mexico.  The  balance  of  trade  is  too  bl__ 
affect  the  supply,  and  our  domestic  coDBumptio 
Mtisfied  with  our  ^ --j    --^-- 


T  home  production. 
la  Queen  Bee;  3, 


Uon  of  the  binder  wing, 
fore-wing  Is  beautifully 
wben  emplored  Id  fan  a  I 
eacb  side  act  lu  one.  ani 


_.  ..  .  _  'orklng  Bee:  8,  ibe 
__;  Ic.  ac.  and  Sf.tlie  heada  of 
nei  the  head  oi  Ibe  working 
wn   atac*.     A,    the  margins  ol 

E laced  on  the  anterior  por- 
e  poBterlor  marglu  of  [be 

veutilfltloQ  the  t«o  ivlnga  oa 
ml  an  unbroken  surface  to  Ibe 


;,b)-fl 


Flats  II.  b,b.  b.  the  muaolesCbat  move  the  irlngsi  e,  e.the 
baaea  ot  the  wlDga,  the  appendages  coneletlng  of^two  pairs 
urangedlo  hook  tcgelher.  Fig.  3o  the  labial  palpi :  Sn  the 
maxinnpTOTided  with  balrs  and  with  tno  feelers  midway, 
koowQ  as  mailllarr  palpi.  4.  Tbe  sting  of  the  working-bee, 
wllb  its  mDSclea  and  attachments;  •-.  shows  tbe  muscles  that 
tnOTe  tbe  sting,  and  q,  tbe  curved  base  of  the  outer  shea tb  tay 
which  Itla  inclosed;  the  outer  sbestb  couststs  of  two  fleshy 
claapers  (<j  lu  the  figure),  Inside  of  which  Is  the  linear  sheatb 
which  forma  an  essential  portion  ot  the  ettng,  and  consists 
o(  two  homy  scales  closely  adhering  to  the  darts :  these  last 
are  composed  of  stiff  filaments,  barbed  at  the  outer  end  with 
from  fiTe  to  tea  teeth  on  one  side,  and  they  slide  wltbln  the 
iDOer  sheath  and  that  within  Ibe  outer  sheath  on  the  prlncl- 

6le  ot  the  tubea  ol  a  Celeaeope.  The  darts  are  first  protruded 
1  the  act  ol  stinging,  and.  by  aid  of  the  powerful  muscles  on 
each  side  at  a,  are  burled  In  the  flesh  to  tbe  depth  of  one- 
twelfth  ol  an  Inch;  the  Inner  sheath  then  follows,  and,  at  the 


ttWS 


1    eucb    other 


kuo.iupafnfuTeneclswMch'ai 
Tbese  dans  are  ot  sllgbily  uue 
on  each  side  are  not  opjioslit 

arrangement  It  is  easier  tor  the_.  ™  1.—°"--=  -.•-  u™.»  ..iim 
Ibe  poison  has  been  ejected.  It  Ihc  aiifferer  could  only  com- 
mand hlmsell  so  as  to  remain  passive,  the  bee  might  be  able 
to  draw  la  those  darta  which  protrude  beyond  the  sheath  and 

,„n,.iH  .!.„„  k.,  „K>„  . ,.w  j,^„  jiig  Kllng,  and  consequeutly 

■»cape  paylug  rbe  penally  ot  ber 

le  stinging  apparatus  behind.  The 

.=  ».™u„  >,^D-o.ini  v!  an  Inch  long.    The  ducts  which 

^-T-C.  %,  P"'"""  y*  "  4k  and  the  poison  bag  or  reservoir 

The  drone  and  queea  have  no  sllnga.' 


log  the  w 


I  pockets  or  receptacles  tor  wax,  which  coi 
nal  fat  of  Ibe  bee.  Tbe  wax  Is  not  conne 
nach.  but  eiudes  through  the  pores  of  the  a 
EC  re  ting  vessels  are  probably  contained  In 
xblcb  line  these  pockets.  1  and  3A.  biliary 
ecelve  tbe  chyle  from  the  digested  food  lu 


ssopbagufl,  1} 
.0  digestion 


Lifpea.    The  Ijag  Is-  lined  with 
ilsgorge  the  honey  Into  Ibe  stOic  lcho 
,, .. imachforlt; 


tlou  of  the  gullet  o 

I  oiien  called  the  2d  slomach 

en  full.  It  Is  about  Ibe  size  ot 

.... '--  ,by  which  the  be 


Into  the  esophagus  or  true  etomach  for  Its  own  subslslence, 
(1  and  3/).  Fig.  7,  a  bee's  egg;  S.  ayoucg  bee  In  a  chryHatla 
condlUon.  Fig.  5.  three  of  the  B.wi  lenses  In  the  eye  of  tbe 
bee,  all  ol  them  converging  toward  a  common  center. 


these  mas  be  found  iu  the  various  periodicals  and 
hand-books  devoted  to  the  bee  and  honey  industry 
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books,  of  which  there  are  several  of  great  practi- 
cal value  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  these  hand-books  should 
be  supplemented  by  aecur- 
ine  some  live,  current  periodi- 
cal which  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  subject.  The  following 
cuts  show  a,  style  much  in  use 
in  countries  ot  aevere climates, 
especially  in  England  and 
Scotland.  They  are  covered 
«ith  straw  wrought  in  such 
manner  as  to  combine  beauty  of 
finish  with  protection  from  cold. 
They  can  be  made  with  or 
without  supers,  and  ao  arranged 
as  to  be  conveniently  opened, 
carried  or  weighed.  A  sample 
ot  bee-house  is  also  given,  spe- 
cially adapted  to  straw  style  of 
hive,  but  suggestive  of  other 
styles  adapted  to  various  kinds 
I  of  hives.  The  front  and  rear 
'  views  are  both  given  by  which 
their  method  and  conveni- 
ence in  use  will  be  readily  iu- 
Bii-Booajt.  dicated. 


The  annexed  illuBtrstion  ehowe  the  omameiital 

zinc  cover,  and  renders 
but  little  description 
necessary.  Three 
clumps  of  wood  must  be 
driven  intathe  ground, 
and  the  three  iron  rods 
supporting  the  cover- 
ing made  fast  to  them 
with  screws;  there  are 
screw-holes  in  the  feet  ^ 
of  the  iron  rods  for  the  1 
purpose.  When  thus 
secured,  but  little  fear  I 
need  be  entertained  of 
its  being  blown  over  by 
high  winds.  * 

In  the  roof  two  pul- 
leys are  fixed,  so  that, 
by  attaching  a  cord, 
the  upper  hive  cover- 
i  n  g  the  bell-glass 
supers  may  be  raised 
with  facility  for  the 
purpose  of  observing 
the  progress  made  by 
the  bees. 

The  ornamental  zinc   , 
cover  will  form  a  pleas-  ' 
ing  object  in  the  flower- 
garden    when    placed   in  a  suitable  position  and 
neatly  painted.    Should  the  box  style  of  hive  be 
used,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  most  sections  of 
the  United  States,  a  change  in  style  of  bee-house 
or  cover  will  be  at  once  suggested. 

Next  we  insert  an  illustration   suggestive  of  a 
convenient    method 


any    form    of 

struct  ion. 
Best    Method    op 


Segelken,  of  Sew 
York  city,  before  the 
State  Bee- Keepers' 
Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  Albany, 
Jan.  22-24,  1891,  and 
is  inserted  by  special 
permission.    It  sup- 

Silies  important  in- 
ormation  of  great 
[iractical  value  to  all 
nte  rested  in  this 
rapidly  growing  In- 
dustry : 

For  a  1-1b.  section 
w  e  recommend  a  . 
single-tier  crate, 
holding  24  or  25  sec-  ^ 
tions.  While  we  are  s 
not  opposed  to  the^ 
double-tier  crate,  we 

believe  the  former  is  moat  desirable— at  any  rate 
for  unglassed  honey.  If  some  of  the  combs  in  the 
upper  tier  start  to  leak,  they  will  drop  over  the 
""    '    ■    "     '    ""  indsoil  the  whole  crate. 


combs  in  the  bottom  r< 


he  shipper  will  flgnre  the    weight  down    to 

;  uet,Mlb».,*3M,  The  a  oi.  we  hive  to  "throw 
-Id  fact.  !□  «ome  ciuea  we  sre  coQiDelled  ta 
era  In  order  lo  effect  a  s&le.  All  thb  cat,  be 
avoided  bf  si mpl  J  chuigliig  some  of  the  combs 
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nntll  tbe  cra'e  will  netKb  hq  iiveti  pouad.or  bait  poimil,  and 
bTsc  dclQg  be  wilJ  receive  par  fur  ever;  oiiDce  of  houey. 
We  would  rGcommead  to  put  only  tbe  net  wvlsbta  in  plain 

Tor  glassed  or  uaglasaed  booer  we  advise  the  use  ol  beavy 
paper  m  tbe  bottom  of  the  cratB.  turned  up  about  ball  an 
Inch  on  tbe  »idea.  If  gome  of  the  comb*  sboiild  be  broken 
dou'n.  tbls  Hill  prevent  the  honey  Irom  lealclna  ihrouxb  the 
crates  In  addlMon.  It  is  adylsable  lo  lay  atrfi>a  of  wood  of 
about  %  inch  In  thickness  upon  tbe  paper,  (rom  side  to  aide, 
for  the  GOmbs  to  rest  on.    This  will  prevent  tbe  honey  drlp- 

Siog  from  the  broken  combs  from  soiling  Ibe  good  combs. 
tconrse.It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  10  tbls  trouble  wbea  tbe 
honey  la  shipped  in  paper  boxes. 

For  a  paper  box,  we  recommend  (hose  now  used  by  nearly 
all  the  largeat  producers  who  use  a  paper  box.  It  Is  made  of 
heavy  pa.4te- board,  and  is  aCroDg  enough  to  preyent  breakage, 
unle^a  tbe  honey  Is  bandied  unnanallT  rough.  Where  boney 
la  put  up  Id  paper  boxes,  we  would  ad  viae  tbe  use  ol  aerate 
boldlng  25  sections  S  by  5  (alngle-tler  cralel.  The  middle 
section  on  each  aide  of  the  crate  should  be  glansed.  to  ahow 
the  quality  of  tbe  honey.  Honey  put  up  !□  this  style— clean, 
-white  crates,  and  boxes  neatly  labeled— will  always  sell  al 
highest  prices. 


t  of  Che  honey  should  be  sent  to  market  In  paper 
id  or  unglaaaed  T"  Up  to  last  vear  we  have  said, 
i  rd  o(  each  kind ,  as  tbe  demand  was  about  equally 

e  now  use  60  per  cent  f ' ■ 

ao  per  cent,  nnglassed, 

glassed    houey   tlau   lor    unglassed   or   paper 


diTlded. 


cent.  Mpei 


ought,  perhaps,  that  year  was 


foi 


glassed 


caption,  but  wi 
■y    thbi    last     i 


...^    ,,„.    »nd  the  .. 

honey  this  year,  and  could  have  sold  tbouaanda  of  crates 
more.  We  tried  to  substitute  paper  boxes  and  unglassed 
honey,  but  the  trade  would  not  have  It  In  place  of  Ibe  glassed 
honey.  Wc  are  of  the  opinion  Chat  this  demand  tor  glasaed 
honey  will  be  permanent,  and  we  would  therefore  advise 
producers  to  ataas  more  of  their  honey.  It  is  certainly  more 
profltuble  to  glass  the  boney  than  to  ship  It  In  unglassed  or 
lu  paper  lioses.  The  producer  receives  tbe  price  of  honey 
(or  every  ounce  of  glass;  besides,  glassed  honey  will  bring 
better  prices  than  unglassed,  and  as  good  a  price  aa  paper 
boxes.  The  ressons  why  glassed  honey  has  the  preference 
seem  to  be  these :  The  retailer  can  take  every  comb  from  the 
crate  and  make  a  handsome  display  of  ft  (this,  of  course,  caa 
be  done  with  the  paper  boxes,  but  Che  glass  will  show  Che 


,y  of  ei 


mb);  1 


Called  or  Che  one-piece  section.  For  glassed  honey  we  should 
say  the  nailed  or  dovetailed  eecClon  Is  Che  most  desirable,  as 
tbe  one-piece  section  does  not  seem  to  be  strong  enough  to 
be  glassi^d.  Some  producers  wilt  fasten  the  glass  Co  Ibe 
comb  with  small  tin  tags,  others  wltb  small  wire  nails,  and 
again  others  will  glue  ^em.  Either  method  will  answer  Che 
puriiose  If  properly  done.  II  glassed,  a  glue  should  be  used 
which  will  Htick  and  ftoW  the  glaas  to  Che  section.  We  some- 
times receive  shipments  ol  glassed  honey  glued,  and  as  soon 
an  touched  the  glass  will  fall  from  Chesectlons  and  very  olcen 
hurt  the  sale  ofthe  honey. 

Another  ICem  of  great  Importance  Is  Co  have  the  sections 
weigh  not  over  one  pound  each,  and  less  If  possible.  Our  mar. 
ket  demands  light  weights  at  all  times,  be  the  honey  glassed, 

we^^'a'  illCle  less  than  a'pouud.  while  Rlaased  sections 
will  In  manr  eases  weigh  over  one  pouud.  especially  If  the 
standard  section  is  used— 4!i  by  41^  by  1%.    We  would  advise 


properly  protected.    If    1 

majr    leej    Hum    that  the    honey    will  arrive  at  ilh  uestjn»- 

tloD  In  good  order  under  ordinary  circumstances.    Another 

point  Is  that  honey  should  be  shipped  only  In  original  crates. 

IVe  would  call  your  special  attention  Co  Che  i/radiap  of  ths 

and  111' which  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken.    Verv  nfi»n  m 

grades  are  mixed  In  with  the  flrst-arade  i 
n^hlte  honey.  The  outside  combs  will  appe 
Bide  of  tbe  orate  will  be  the  i>oorer  grade-     . 

have  CO  rely  on  the  shipper  and  goby  the  mark  and  thee 
auee  of  the  crale.  We  sell  and  ship  the  honey,  and  Che  first 
tblug  we  know,  Cbe  uatty  u  ho  bought  It  will  complain  aboul 
the  quality  and  hold  the  honey  subject  to  our  order,  and  w« 
must  either  bave  the  honey  sblpped  back  to  ua  or  make  an 
allowance  satisfactory  to  the  buyer.  The  shipper  Is  also  dla- 
aatinfled,as  generally  he  expects  highest  market  prices,  and 
often  will  not  admit  that  Ibe  honey  was  not  properly  graded, 
while  no  one  but  himself  Is  Co  blame.  All  this  can  be  avoided 
II  Che  honey  Is  properly  graded. 

Twogrades  of  whUeboney  are  Bufliclent  lor  our  markets. 
For  •■  fancy  white,"  select  only  what  it  (ancy  while.  For  a 
second  grade  or'*  fair  wblce,  cake  combs  that  are  stained  or 
a  trifle  oft  In  color.and  combs  acanCllyfllted  around  tbe  edges. 
Anycombsmiied  with  dark  or  buckw) — "'■- -i....ij  —  i. 


grade. 


uch  h 


sold 


for  white  honey,  and  w... ._. 

In  fact,  a  straight  buckwheat  finds  belter  sate  thau  mixed 
bonev.  This  should  be  crated  by  ICaelf  and  marked  "  mixed" 
or-  dark"  boney. 

Our  market  demands  a  limited  quantity  ol  2-lb.  secliODs. 
About  10  per  cent,  oftbebouey  we  receive  Is  In  a-lb.sectlooa, 
vhlch  Is  snOlcient  to  supply  the  demand.  They  should  be 
glassed  altogether  and  put  In  crates  boldlng  1:2  or  ].'>  sections. 

Last,  but  noc  lessC.'-n'haC  is  (he  right  time  CO  ship  comb- 
honey  to  market?  "  We  bave  always  advised  early  shipping, 
say  during  September  and  flrst  part  of  October.  Our  expen- 
ence  teaebeH  us  that  tbe  early  shippers  obtain  best  prices 
and  getqulckcst  returns,  be  the  crop  large  or  shore.  In  all 
our  experience  we  have  JifiT  known  (he  market  Co  advance 
during  November  and  December,  but  IC  usually  declines  as 
the  season  passes  along. 

BEES  AND  BEE-KEEPING.    For  an  elaborate, 

practical,  highly  interesting  article  on  this  subject, 
see  Britannica,  Vol,  III.  pp.  484-508.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  over  70.000  bee- 
keepers. The  latest  statistics  giving  a  comparison 
of  production  for  different  countries  are  those  of 
18Sti,  furnishing  the  following  summaries : 


CouE  tries. 

No.  ol  hivea. 

ho^'e'/fn'Sfs. 

950.000 

'iioiooo 

I,6M,D0a 
3W.000 

Bft'oOO 

a.eoo,"ooo 

SS':'::;::'':;:;;:::;::;;:; 

Denmark 

ISSS 

United  States 

«lt,ODO.O0O 

T,4M.00a 

S-asscd    tb 


^Uon*wllf  nSc  'we?Kh' o"' 
are  generally  rejected,  and 


Bapeet,  wewouia  no;  auvise  tne  use  oi  wu-iu. 
as  used  exclusively  In  California.  Our  trade  Is 
to  tbe  wooden  packages  for  all  kinds  of  north- 
.  soutberu  and  weslerii  liouey.  and  we  see  no  ne- 


kccustomed 

Ji^^arprlce  consequently  not^ltig 


Mr.  Harbison,  of  California,  was  then  reported 
aa  being  the  largest  hee-owner  in  the  world.  Baring 
"  ""^    '  ■         producing  200,000    pounds    ot   honey 


),  died  at  Elmira,  N,  Y-,  May  12, 1878.  She 
was  educated  at  Litchfield  Seminary.  Her  be- 
trothed lover,  Prof.  Fisher  of  Yale,  was  drowned 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  her  sorrow  was 
so  great  that,  according  to  her  brother,  Henry 
Ward,  her  roligious  faith  was  almost  shipwreckeo, 
and  she  only  found  relief  by  plunging  into  a  life  of 
great  activity.  The  cause  of  female  education  was 
very  dear  to  her  heart,  and  in  1822  she  started  a 
school  at  Hartford,  Conn,,  for  young  ladies.  Fof" 
ten  years  the  school  was  carried  on,  and  Harr 
Beech er  assisted  in  the  teaching.    The  institu'     - 
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prospered,  and  160  pupils  were  in  attendance.  She 
waa  the  author  of  some  school-booka,  several  works 
on  the  M'oman^queation,  and  a  number  of  books  on 
religion.  She  believed  and  taugbt  that  physical 
and  moral  trainins  should  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion as  intellectual  development.  For  two  years  she 
conducted  a  school  in  Cincinnati,  O.  She  assisted 
ex-Governor  Blade,  of  Vermont,  in  a  plan  for  eup- 
plying  women  teachers  in  the  great  WeaC,  Miss 
Beecher  was  an  intensely  practical  woman,  earnest, 

Satient,  energetic,  and  of  great  good-humor.  She 
id  not  approve  of  classical  and  modern  music, 
neither  was  she  an  admirer  of  art.  For  many  years 
she  worked  under  the  disadvantage  of  great  phys- 


E^Bcopal  church. 

BEECHER,  Charles,  son  of  Lyman,  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1815.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  Bo wdoin  College,  and  Lane  Seminary. 
He  became  a  minister  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
in  1844.  The  First  Congregational  Church,  of  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  was  hia  next  charge ;  and  from 
here  he  went  to  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Georgetown,  Mass.  He  spent  seven  years  in 
Florida,  and  on  his  return  was  made  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Wysoi,  Pa.  Mr.  Beeoher  is  a  fine 
musician,  and  assisted  in  compiling  the  Plymouth 
CoUeHion  of  Hymns  and  Tune».  He  has  published 
Larid  and  Hit  Throne,  Pen  Pictarei  of  the  Bible, 
Antiibiography  and  Correspondence  of  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  a  few  other  works. 

BEECHER,  Edwabd,  son  of  Lyman,  born  at  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  Aug.  27,  1S03,  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  l822,andBtudied theologyat AndoverTheo- 
logical  Seminary  and  at  New  Haven.  He  was  called 
to  the  Park  Street  Chnrch,  o(  Boston,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years,  and  then  was  tendered 
the  presidency  of  Illinois  Colleee  at  Jacksonville. 


at  Galesburs,  Illinois.  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary called  him  to  the  chair  of  exegesis.  In  1872 
he  left  the  ministry  and  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  has  been  a  constant' writer  for  journals,  and 
was  editor  of  the  "Congregationalist "  for  six  years. 
He  wrote  two  books.  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  Concord  of 
Ages,  which  created  considerable  discussion  from 
the  fact  that  he  advanced  the  theory  that  "  man's 
pressnt  life  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  former  life  as  well 
■a  a  prelude  to  a  future  one."  He  has  published 
■ermons,  addresses  and  several  retteious  books. 

BEECHER,  EcNicK  White  Bollard,  wife  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  born  at  West  Sutton,  Wor- 
cester county,  Mass.,  Aug.  26,  1612.  She  received 
her  education  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  after  a  seven 
years'  engagement  she  married  Mr.  Beeoher,  and 
went  to  live  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  In  her  early 
married  life  she  wrote  the  story,  From  Damn  lo  Dav- 


the  House,  and  Home,  and  since  her  husband's  death 
she  has  been  engaged  on  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
"Ladies  Home  Journal,"  entitled,  Mr.  Beecher  as  I 
Knrw  Him. 

BEECHER,  Groroe,  son  of  Lyman,  born  at  East 
Hampton,  L.  T.,  May  6, 1809,  died  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
July  1, 1S43.    Ha  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  studied 


cothe.    His  death  was  caused  by  the  accidental 
diacharge  of  a  sun. 

BEECHER,  Harrikt.    See  Britannloa,    Stowk, 
Harriet  Beecher. 


BEECHER,  Hb.>:rt  Ward,  the  most  famous  son 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June 
24,1813,  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  March  8,  1887.  Hia 
Studies  were  pursued  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  Amherst  College,  and 
Lane  Seminary.  He  was  first  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind., 
in  1837,  About  this  time  he  marriedEunice  White. 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ariemas  Bullard.  From  1839 
to  1847  tie  preached  at  Indianapolis,  and  then  waa 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  new  Congregational 
Church  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Beecher  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  pulpit 
orator,  He  had  a  flexible  voice,  was  fond  of  using 
illustrations,  his  good-humor  was  inexhaustible, 
and  he  was  fearless  in  denouncing  social  and  polite 
ical  evils.    All  these  qualities  contributed  to  make 


___  lecturer  Mr. 
^reat  demand,  and  hia 

tor  years  published  under  the  title  of 

Plymouth  Pulpit.  He  was  an  active  supporter  of 
the  RepDblican  party  until  1884,  when  he  voted  (or 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency.  At  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Bums 
{Jan.  1859),  Mr.  Beecher  was  requested  to  deliver 
the  oration,  and  this  has  been  considered  one  of  his 
most  eloquent  speeches.  He  delivered  the  oration 
at  Fort  Sumter  in  1865,  on  the  anniversary  of  iU 
surrender.  In  1878  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the 
13th    Regiment,    National  Guards,  State  of  New 


er  gav 
"Tflto 


the  first  three  courses.  In  1874  s 
and  Beecher  scandal,"  which,  when  brought  into 
church  trial,  resulted  in  Mr.  Beecher's  favor,  Mr, 
Tilton  carried  the  matter  into  the  civil  courts,  bat 
the  jury  disagreed,  standing  nine  to  three  in  Mr. 
Beecners  favor.  Mr.  Beecher  at  one  time  edited 
the  "Cincinnati  Journal,"  and  afterwards  the  "Farm- 
er and  Gardener,"  the  "New  York  Independent"  <for 
about  20  years)  and  the  "  Christian  Union."  Hia 
list  of  published  books  is  a  long  one.  Some  of  the 
best  known  are  Star  Papert,  Lecture)  to  I'ounj;  Men, 
Aids  lo  Prayer,  Jioneooa  <a  novel),  Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching,  and  a  Life  of  Christ.  He  printed  the 
Plymouth  CoUection  of  Hymru  and  Tunes,  and  from 
his  pulpit  discourses  were  compiled  the  books.  Life 
TTioughls,  Notes  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,  Comforting 
Thoughts,  and  others. 

BSfECHER,  Jambs  Chaplin,  son  of  Lyman,  boro 
at  Boston, Mass.,  Jan.  8, 1828,  died  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  25,  1686.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1848, and  afterwards  pursued  his  theological  studies 
at  Andover,  being  ordained  a  Congregational  min- 
ister in  1656.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's 
Bethel  in  Canton  and  Hong-Kong,  China,  nntil 
1861,  and  in  1861-62  chaplafn  of  the  first  New 
York  Infantry.  He  was  lleutenant-oolonel  of  the 
141st  (1862-68),  colonel  of  the  thirty-fifth  U.  8. 
colored  troops  (three  years),  and  m  1866  was 
mustered  out  of  service  as  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral. After  the  war  he  held  pastorates  at  Owego, 
Poughkeepsie  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  became 
insane,  and  after  three  years  of  suffering  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Elmira. 

BEECHER,  Lyman,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Oct.  2,  1775,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1868. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  a  New  England  family, 
whose  original  ancestors  settled  in  New  Haven  m 
1638.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mother's  death,  he  waa  adopted  by  his 
uncle,  Lot  Benton.  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  fitted  fajm 
for  college,  and  he  graduated  from  Yale  In  1787. 
Having  pursued  the  study  of  theology  during  liig 
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college  term,  be  was  licensed  to  preach  a  year 
later,  and  besan  hia  clerical  labor  in  the  PreBbj- 
terian  Church  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  where  he 
remained  for  eleven  years.  He  had  married  Ros- 
aca  Foote,  and,  as  his  salary  was  only  (4O0  a  year, 
hiB  wife  taught  a  private  school  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  He  was  obliged  to  resign 
bis  charge  and  move  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  ne 
could  get  a  better  salary.  Here  be  remained  for 
sixteen  years,  winning  fame  by  his  eloquent  ser- 
mons and  his  fearless  denunciations  of  intemper- 
ance. The  Hanover  Church  of  Boston  called  him 
to  its  pastorate.  This  was  a  time  of  religious  coti- 
troversT,  for  Dr.  Channing  had  broken  with  Congre- 

f;ationalism,  and  many  people  were  following  his 
ead.  In  this  controversy  Dr.  Lyman  Beecber  took 
an  active  part,  warmly  upholding  Puritan  doctrine. 
After  remaining  here  six  years  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  new  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary, near  Cincinnati  and  the  pastorate  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  The 
■question  of  slavery  began  to  be  discussed  in  the 
seminary,  and,  as  many  of  the  students  were  from 
the  South,  the  debate  became  violent.  The  trustees 
forbade  further  discussion,  and  all  the  students  left 
the  seminary.  Some  were  induced  to  return,  but 
this  secession  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the 
seminary,  and  Dr.  Beecher  was  unable  to  build 
it  up  again.  In  1335  he  was  tried  on  the  charges 
of  heresy  and  hypocrisy  by  some  of  the  more  rigid 
Caivinists,  but  was  acquitted.  Leaving  Lane 
Seminary  in  1S42,  he  returned  to  Boston  and  gave 
up  his  time  to  the  revision  of  his  books.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Brooklyn,  at  the 
home  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  was  famous  for 
the  tioldness  with  which  he  denounced  intemper- 
ance and  other  evils  of  the  times.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are:  Remedy  for  Dueling,  Six  Sermon*  on 
Temperanee,  SkeptKi»m,  Political  Atkeitm.  He  was 
three  times  married,  and  was  the  father  of  thirteen 
children,  most  of  whom  achieved  distinction. 

BEECHER,  Thouas  Kinnicut,  son  of  Lyman, 
twrn  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1824.  His  educa- 
tion was  completed  at  Jltinois  College,  of  which  bis 
elder  brother,  Charles,  was  then  president.    After 

fraduating,  he  was  successively  the  principal  of  the 
ortbeast  Orammar  School  at  Philadelphia,  (1846- 
48),  and  the  Hartford  High  School  in  Connecticut. 
In  1852  he  was  installed  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Two  years  later  be 
removed  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  given  the 
-care  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Beecher 
has  traveled  in  Europe,  South  America  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  has  publishea  a  book  entitled.  Our  Sfren 
Churches,  and  served  four  months  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  as  chaplain  of  the  Hist  New  York  volun- 
teers, in  1SS3.  lie  hasbeen  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  "Elmira  Advertiser,"  and  is  quite  a  popular  lec- 
turer. He  is  a  well-known  philanthropist,  unsec- 
tarian  and  fraternal  with  regard  to  other  Christian 
denominations. 

BEEDER,  the  capital,  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  about  seventy-five 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Hyderabad,  being  in  lati- 
tude 17°  53'  north,  and  longitude  77°  36'  east.  It 
Btands  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Manjera,  a  con- 
siderable tributary  of  the  Godavery,  and  occupies 
a  table  land  about  2,400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  100 
feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Though  it  was 
formerly  a  place  of  grandeur  and  importance,  yet 
it  is  at  present  cbiefiy  remarkable  for  its  manufact- 
ures in  a  compound  metal  made  up  of  twenty-four 
parts  of  tin  to  one  of  copper. 

BEE-EATER  (3feropii),a  genus  of  birds  found 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  kingfiehers,  have  rather  long. 


slightly  arched  beaks,  long,  pointed  wings,  and  are 
mostly  of  a  green  color.  In  flight  they  resemble 
the  swallow,  and,  like  that  bird,  they  feed  on  in- 
sects, but  chiefly  on  bees  and  wasps. 

BEEF-EATERS,  a  term  applied  to  certain  Eng- 
lish iunctionaries,  the  yeomen  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
who  have  formed  part  of  the  train  of  the  sovereign 
since  the  time  of^  Henry  YII,  on  state  occasions. 
The  wardens  of  the  Tower  of  London  are  well 
known  as  "the  Queen's  Beef-eaters."  Their  cos- 
tume or  livery  has  been  the  same  for  four  centuries, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  changes  made  in 
1858. 

BEEF-EATERS,  a  genus  ot  birds  of  the  order 
Jntetnorei,  tribe  ConiroHTi-t,  to  which  the  name 
oK-pecker  is  morecorrectlygiven.  They  have  short 
bills,  square  at  the  base,  and  rather  swollen  at  the 
point.  They  are  accustomed  to  sit  on  the  I)b<^s  of 
buffaloes,  camels,  and  other  large  animals,  and 
feed  upon  the  larvie  of  gadflies,  which  they  find  in 
their  hides.  They  are  eiclusively  African.  Living- 
stone mentions  tliat,  the  sight  of  the  bird  being 
much  more  acute  than  that  of  the  buffalo,  it  is 
much  more  easily  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  buffaloes  always  begin  to  look  about 
when  the  birds  rise  from  their  backs. 

BEEF,  Supply  of,  i.s-  thk  Uniteh  States.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  pp.  .■S87-91.  The  United  States 
official  statistics  show  a  gradual  increase  both  in 
number  of  cattle  and  beef  products.  In  1889  the 
total  number  of  cattle  was  49,417.101,  and  a  large 
increase  for  every  year  of  the  decade.  The  number 
of  milch  cows  was  15,300,934,  and  of  other  cattle  34,- 
116,167,  The  numt>er  and  value  of  beef  cattle  and 
value  of  beef  products  exported  to  other  countries 
during  the  same  year  had  reached  the  following 
totals:  Number  of  live  cattle  exported,  140,208; 
number  of  pounds  of  canned  beef,  61,025,254;  fresh 
beef,  137,896,391;  salted  or  cured  beef,  55,200,435: 
tallow,  77,A44,65G;  these  products  having  a  total 
value  of  $22,860,240. 

Mulhall's  Dictionary  ot  Statistics,  issued  in  1886, 
reported  the  figures  of  the  following  comparative 
table  of  production  and  consumption  of  beef  per 
annum  in  various  countries  of  the  world : 
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The  same  authoritv  estimates  the  production  of 
beef  in  Australia  ana  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
the  same  year  at  650,000  tons.  See  also  Food  and 
Meat,  in   these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

BEEFTEA,  alight  and  pleasant  article  of  diet, 
principally  for  the  sick,  is  made  from  lean  beef  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  allowed  to  stand  some  time 
in  cold  water,  and  then  set  over  a  slow  fire,  where 
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it  will  simmer  without  boiling.    A  little  salt  should 
then  be  added. 

BEEHIVE-HOUSE,  or  Hut,  the  name  populaHy 
applied  to  dome-shaped  buildings  in  Ireland,  consid- 
ered the  most  ancient  architectural  remains  in  that 
country.  They  are  round,  of  medium  size  and 
height,  constructed  of  long,  thin  stones  arranged, 


without  cement,  in  horizontal  layers  slightly  over- 
lapping, and  80  gradually  converging  until  they 
meet  at  the  top.  The  square-headed  doorway,  as  in 
the  Egyptian  style,  narrows  toward  the  top.  See 
Britannfca,  Vol.  II,  p.  S&i;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  397. 

BEER,  Adolf,  ad  Austrian  historical  writer,  bora 
in  Moravia  in  1831.  He  was  professor  of  history 
sncceesively  In  several  institutions  of  learning,  no- 
tably the  technical  high  school  in  Vienna,  where 
most  of  his  historical  works,  and  the  results  of  his 
extensive  travels,  have  been  written. 
.  BEER-MONEY,  a  peculiar  payment  to  private 
soldiers  in  the  English  army.  It  was  established  in 
1600,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
eonaisted  of  one  penny  i>er  day  for  troops  when  on 
bome-service,  as  a  substitute  for  an  issue  of  beer 
uid  spirits.  It  still  continues  as  an  addition  to 
the  daily  pay,  and  something  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing milit&ry  accounts  induces  the  authorities  to 
allow  it  to  ngure  as  a  separate  item,  instead  of  be- 
ing consolidated  with  the  other  elements  of  a  sol- 
dier's pay. 

BEEfttSHEBA  SPRINGS,  a  fashionable  watering 

Elace  of  Tennessee,  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Cum- 
erland  Mountain,  near  McMinnvtlle.  It  is  noted 
for  its  saline  and  chalybeate  springs  and  its  beauti- 
ful scenery. 

BEESHA,  a  genus  of  grasses  with  the  habit  and 
moat  of  the  characters  oi  bamboos,  but  remarkable 
for  the  fleshy  pericarp  which  incloses  the  seed, 
forming  a  sort  oi  berry.  The  species  are  few  and 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

BEESTINGS,  sometimes  written  BigsTiNos,  the 
first  milk  yielded  by  a  cow  after  calving ;  also  for- 
merly applied  to  the  disease  caused  by  drinking 
such  milk. 

BEESWAX,  the  wax  which  is  secreted  by  bees, 
and  of  which  their  cells  are  constructed.  See  Br]- 
tannica.  Vol.  III.  p.  486;  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  459. 

BEESWING,  a  film  which  resembles  the  wing  of 
a  bee,  and  which  appears  upon  certain  old  wines, 
especially  port,  "nie  wine  itself  is  often  called 
beeswing,  or  is  said  to  be  beeswinged,  referring  to 

BEET-FLY,  an  insect  which  infests  crops  of 
mangold-wurzel,  and  other  kinds  of  beet,  deposit- 
ing its  eggs  on  the  leaves,  the  soft  parts  of  which 
the  larvie  devour,  causing  them  to  assume  a 
blistered  appearance,  aud,  when  numerous,  inj:iring 
the  health  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  two-winged  insect 
of  the  family  ifiiscidee,  but  not  so  large  as  the 
ommon  house-fly. 

BEETLE-STONES,  the  name  given  by  the  lapi- 
.ries  of  Edinburgh,  to  hard  nodules  of  clay  iron- 


I  stone,  found  abundantly  in  a  low  cliff,  composed  ol 
shale,  at  Newhaven,  nearLeith.or  strewed  upon  the 
I  beach  in  that  neighborhood.  They  take  a  beautiful 
'  polish,  and  have  been  employed  to  make  letter- 
weights,  and  other  ornamental  articles.  Some  of 
the  nodules  contain  fossil  fish,  and  some  a  fossU  of 
vegetable  origin.  See  Coprolitkb,  Britannica.  Vol. 
VI,  p.  353. 

BEETLING,  a  finishing  mechanical  process,  ap- 
plied originally  to  linen  shirting,  and  afterwards  to 
cotton  shirting,  in  Imitation  of  linen,  to  give  tbe 
cloth  a  hard  and  wiry  took,  by  flattening  the  vam 
irregularly  In  an  angled  manner.  Beethng  is  like- 
wise a  process  in  nax-dressins,  to  separate  the 
woody  from  the  flexible  fibers  of  the  plant. 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR,  the  sugar  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  beet,  but  which,  although  similar 
to  cane  sugar,  is  inferior  in  sweetening  power. 
Beet  root  contains  an  average  of  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  and  sugar-cane  eight 
percent,  more;  the  white  Slesvig  beet  yields  the 
best  sugar.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  381;  VoL 
XXII,  pp.  626,627. 

BEET  SUGAR.  In  1880-90,  the  total  yield  of  beet 
sugar  in  lSSd-90  was  over  3,600,000  tons.  The  Ger- 
man product  was  1.250,000  tons,  the  French  760,000 
tons,  Russia  480,000  tons,  Austria-Hungary  730,000 
tons.  The  total  product  was  nearly  50  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of^l887-88.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
the  total  product  was  reported  by  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  sugar-beet  culture  in  this  country^  is 
only  just  beginning  as  a  great  industry.  The  im- 
mediate future,  however,  is  full  of  promise.  Inves- 
tigations by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Wash- 
ington in  respect  to  the  production  of  sugar  from 
the  sugar-beet  have  been  of  the  most  extensive 
nature.  During  the  early  spring  of  1890, 5,000  pack- 
ages of  sugar-beet  seed  of  the  most  approved  va- 
rieties were  obtained  from  European  growers  and 
sent  to  all  persons  in  the  country  who  nad  applied 
for  them.  Arrangements  were  also  made  by  which 
the  beets,  after  maturity,  could  be  sent  to  the  De- 
partment for  analysis.  As  a  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment beets  were  received  trofa  about  one  thousand 
different  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
these  were  analyzed  in  the  laboratory.  The  resnita 
of  the  analysis  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  fa- 
vorable, especially  with  those  varieties  which  came 
from  the  northern  and  central  portlona  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  beets  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  sugar,  while  in  esceptiona) 
cases  tne  percentage  of  sugar  has  risen  as  nigh  as 
20.  Many  beets  were  found  of  a  strictly  typical 
character,  combining  a  perfect  shape  witn  the 
proper  weight  and  a  nigh  content  of  sugar.  A  typ- 
ical sugar-beet  is  conicu  in  shape,  smooth  in  its  ex- 
ternal contour,  with  a  white,  solid  interior,  weigh- 
ing about  one  pound, and  having  a  content  of  sugar 
of  about  14  per  cent.  Many  samples  of  such  beets 
were  received  by  the  Department,  showing  that  it 
is  possible  to  produce  In  the  United  States  sugar- 
beets  of  the  highest  type. 

A  large  beet  sugar  factory  has  been  erected  at 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  equipped  with  the  most 


day.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  en- 
couragement which  has  been  extended  to  the  sugar- 
beet  industry,  by  the  Investigations  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  act  of  Congress,  will  result  ere  long  in 
the  establishment  of  many  additional  suj^ar  lac- 
tories  in  those  portions  of  the  country  which  the 
data  obtained  by  the  Department  show  to  be  best 
suited  for  the  purpose.  When  it  is  considered  that 
250  beet  sugar  factories  of  the  size  and  capacity  of 
those  now  in  operation  in  California  and  Nebraska 
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will  be  sufficient  to  make  one-kalj  of  (he  total  sugar 
eoniumfd  in  the  I'niltd  Slalet,  it:  is  not  idle  to  expect 
that  in  the  course  o(  a  few  years  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sugar  consamed  in  tnis  country  will  be  made 
from  the  su^ar-beet. 

An  intell3(rent  observer  of  the  rapidly  growing 
interest  now  developing  in  several  States  on  this 
subject,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  five  years  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States  will  produce  all  Che 


Haarlem  in  1814,  He  became  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Heemstede,  in  1838 ;  in  1864  he  removed  U)  Utrecht, 
where,  in  1875,  be  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  university.  Besides  his  poems  he 
is  the  author  of  numerous  literary  and  religious 
workB.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  98. 

BEFFANA, a  corruption  of  £pipnania  {Epiphany), 
and  the  name  applied  to  a  peculiar  Italian  custom 
prevailing  on  Three  Kings'  Day,  or  Twelfth  Night. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Beffana  was  an  old  woman 
who,  being  busily  engaged  in  houee-cleaning  when 
the  three  wise  men  of  the  East  passed  by  on  their 
way  to  offer  their  treasures  to  tne  infant  Saviour, 
excused  herself  for  not  going  out  to  see  them,  on  the 
ground  that  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
BO  when  they  returned.  She,  not  knowing  that 
the;  went  home  by  another  road,  has  been  ever 
■Ince  watching  for  them.  She  is  supposed  to  take 
a  great  interest  in  children,  who,  on  Twelfth  Night, 
are  put  to  bed  early,  a  stocking  of  each  being  hung 
before  the  fire.  Soon  the  cry  Eeco  la  Beffana  is 
raised,  when  the  children  jump  up  and  seize  their 
stockings,  each  of  which  contains  a  present  bearing 
some  proportion  in  value  to  the  conduct  of  the 
child  during  the  year.  One  whose  behavior  has 
been  particularly  bad  finds  his  stocking  filled  with 
ashes,  in  token  of  the  Beffana's  displeasure.  There 
was  a  custom  in  Italy  of  carrying  an  effigy  called 
the  Beffana,  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  with  much  demonstration ;  it  was  prob- 
ably the  relic  of  one  of  the  "  mysteries  "  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

BEFPROI,  the  name  of  a  tower  used  in  the  mili- 
tary sieges  of  ancient  or  medifeval  times.  When  a 
town  was  to  be  besieged,  this  beO'roi,  which  was 
movable,  and  as  high  as  the  walls,  was  brought  near 
it.  These  towers  were  to  cover  the  approach  of 
troops,  the  highest  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
stories,  or  stages,  placed  upon  six  or  eight  wheels, 
Thej  were  often  covered  with  rawhides  to  ^iroteot 
them  from  the  boiling  grease  and  oil  directed 
asainst  them  by  the  besieged.  At  the  top  there  was 
a  ninged  drawbridge,  to  let  down  upon  tne  parapet 
of  the  wall  to  aid  in  landing.  Ceesar  used  this 
tower  in  his  campaigns  in  Gaul. 

BEG,  or  Bky,  a  Turkish  title,  rather  vague  in  its 
import,  and  commonly  given  to  superior  military 
officers,  ship-captains  and  distinguished  foreign- 
ers. More  strictly  it  applies  to  the  governor  oi  a 
small  district,  who  bears  a  horse-tail  as  a  sign  of 
his  rank.  "  Beglerbeg,"  or,  more  correctly,  Beiler- 
begi  (lord  of  lords),  is  the  title  given  to  the  gover- 
nor of  a  province  who  bears  three  horse-tails  as  bis 
badge  of  honor,  and  has  authority  over  several 
begs,  a  gas,  etc. 

BEGGAR,  one  who  solicits  charity  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  word  is  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  fraternity  known  as  Beghards.  Begging, 
however,  became  so  conspicuous  a  feature  among 
these  mendicant  orders  that  the  term  originally 
applied  to  their  aaored  duties  seems  early  to  have 
acquired  its  modem  vulgar  acceptation.  In  a  civ- 
ilised, industrious  country,  the  beggar,  t«  have  any 
chance  of  relief,  must  succeed  in  making  Che  im- 
pression, wbether  true  or  false,  that  he  is  in  actual 


rather  considered  as  endowed  with  the  privilege  of 
taxing  their  fellow-men  than  as  objects  of  com- 
passion. It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  a 
residue  of  this  feeling  of  superiority  characterizes 
the  mental  physiology  of  the  mendicant  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that,  abject  as  he  seems,  he  considers 
himself  to  some  extent  a  privileged  person  entitled 
to  support  without  toiling  asdo  the  working  classes. 
In  Euro^,  during  the  fuddle  Ages,  those  doctrines 
ofChristianity  which  teach  theabjurationof  selfish- 
ness and  worldy-mindedness  were  exaggerated  into 
profession  of  total  abstraction  from  worldly  cares 
and  pursuits.  Hence  arose  the  large  body  of  relig- 
ionists, who,  as  hermits,  or  members  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  lived  on  the  contributions  of  others. 
Later  on  these  orders  became  the  proudest  and 
richest  of  the  clergy ;  but  while  the  cliieCs  lived  in 
affluence  the  practices  of  the  lower  adherents 
fostered  throughout  Europe  an  injurious  system  of 
mendicancy. 

BEGGAR-MY-SEIGHBOR,  a  game  of  cards 
usually  played  by  two  persona,  between  whom  the 
cards  are  divided. 

BEGHARMI.  or  Bagibmi,  a  country  of  Central 
Africa,  about  240  miles  in  length,  ancTlSO  miles  in 
breadth.  Begharmi  proper  is  nat,8lightly  inclining 
toward  the  north,  its  general  elevation  being  about 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  From  the  numerous  de- 
serted villages  in  Che  country  it  appears  that  the 
population  was  once  much  greater  than  at  present. 
The   people  are  grossly  superstitious ;    many    are 

Sagans,  although  Mohammedanism  has  been  intro- 
uced  among  them. 

BEGKOS,  or  Bbikos,  a  large  village  of  Anatolia, 
on  the  Bosporus,  eight  miles  from  Scutari,  said  to 
be  the  place  of  the  contest  between  Polltix  and 
Amycus,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war  the  allied  fleets 
anchoitKl  in  Begkos  Bay,  prior  to  their  entering  the 
Black  h!ea  in  1K54. 

BEGONIA,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  typify- 
ing the  natural  order  Bfgimioceie,  and  found  m 
nearly  all  warm  regions.  The  various  species  are 
extensively  cultivated  on  account  of  the  brilliancy 
of  their  flowers.  The  stalks  of  certain  species  are 
used  in  cookery.  Some  species,  also,  are  used  as 
purgative    medicines.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XII, 


plants,  named  in  honor  of  Michael  Bfigon,  i 
patron  of  science.  They  are  herbaceous,  with 
alternate  leaves,  which  are  oblique  at  the  base  and 
have  large  dry 
stipules;  tbe 
flowers  are  in 
cymes,  unisex- 
ual, the  peri- 
anthcolored, 
with  four  un- 
equal divisions 
in  the  male 


Che  fruit  is  membranous,  winged,  three* 
celled,  bursting  by  slits  at  the  base,  the  seeds 
minute.  The  order  contains  ICO  known  species,  all 
of  which  have  pink  flowers. 

BEGONIET.LA.  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Brijoniacem,  indigenous  to  Che 
United  States  of  Colombia. 

BEG-SIIEHR,  a  fresh-water  lake  of  Asia  Mfno' 
Karamania,  44  miles  southwest  of  Koniyeh,  pr 
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sumed  to  be  the  ancient  Caralitit.  It  is  about  20 
mtlee  long  and  from  6  to  10  miles  broad.  It  cm>ii- 
taiiiB  many  islands  and  discharges  itself  by  a  riyer 
of  the  same  name  into  Lake  Soglah.  On  its 
east  and  north  shores  are  the  towns  of  Begshehr 
and  Kereli,  the  old  Caralio,  which  issued  imperial 
coins,  and  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  Pamphylia. 

BEGTASHI,  a  religious  order  ia  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  14th  century. 
The  name  is  believed  to  he  derived  froDi  that  of  a 
celebrated  dervish,  Hadji  Be^tash,  towhom  also  the 
order  appears  to  owe  its  institution.  The  members 
use  secret  signs  and  pass-words  resembling  those 
of  Freemasonry.  Although  numbering  many  thou- 
sands of  influential  persons  in  its  ranks,  the  society 
does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  material  influence 
in  the  religion  or  politics  of  Turkey. 

BEGUSI,  a  princess  or  lady  of  high  rank  In  the 
East  Indies,  The  term  was  brought  into  promi- 
nence among  English-speaking  people  by  the  trial 
of  Warrea  Hastings;  one  of  the  charges  against 
whom  was  that  of  cruelty  to  two  begums,  who,  be- 
in^  offered  by  him  the  alternative  of  lifting  their 
Teils  before  a  stranger  or  losing  their  wealth, 
religiously  chose  to  give  up  their  treasures. 

BEHAm,  Mabtik,  a  well-known  navigator.  See 
Bbheh,  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  609. 

BBHAM,  BABtHEL  (1502-1&40),  a  German  artist 
whose  earlier  works  are  ijuite  in  the  manner  of  Al- 
brecht  Diirer.  His  portraits  ot  the  Emperor  Charles 
V  and  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  are 
well  known  for  their  fine  conception  and  masterly 
treatment. 

BEHAM,  Hans  Sbbald  (1500-1550),  a  German 
artist,  brother  of  Barthel,  from  whom  he  first 
received  instructions  in  painting  and  engraving, 
and  then  of  Albrecht  Durer.  He  possessed  singular 
powers  of  invention,  generally  exercised  on  secu- 
lar, and  often  on  coarsely  humorous  subjec^,  occa- 
sionally also  on  those  of  a  vulgar  and  indecorous 
class. 

BEHM,  Db.  Ebnst,  a  German  geographer,  bom 
fit  Gotha,  Jan.  4,  1630,  died  there  Alarch  15, 1S)H. 
In  1S66  he  became  Dr.  Petermann's  chief  assistant 
in  editing  the  famous  geographical  periodical, 
Mitteiliingen,  to  the  editorship  of  which  he  succeeded 
on  his  chief's  death  in  1878.  In  1872  he  commenced. 
Id  conjunction  with  H.  Wagner,  the  useful  Betolke- 
rviKi  der  Erde,  intended  as  a  statistical  supplement' 
to  tne  ifitUHangtn;  and  from  1876  he  hadcnarge  of 
the  statistical  department  of  the  Almanach  de  ilotha. 

BEHRISG.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  509-10; 
and  Vol  XIX,  p.  318.  See  also  Bebixo,  Ivas  Ivas- 
ovicn,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

BEILAN,  a  pass  and  town  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity ot  Syria,  on  the  east  sliore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Iscanderoon.  It  is  one  of  the  two  passes,  supposed 
to  be  the  lower  one,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  capable 
of  easy  ascent  on  account  of  their  narrowness. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  war  between 
Barius  and  Alexander  the  Beilan  Pass  was  an  im- 
portant consideration  to  both  commanders.  It  has 
,a  population  of  6.000,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy, 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  salubrity  and  fine 
water,  which  is  supplied  by  numerous  aqueducts. 
It  was  a  scene  of  battle  between  the  E^ptians  and 
Turks  in  IHiCi,  when  the  latter  were  defeated. 

BEIKAM,  or  Baibam,  a  Mohammedan  festival, 
somewhat  analogous  to  Easter.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  246. 


and  in  the  latter  Beth-el,  "  house  of  God." 


BEITH,  a  thriving  inland  town  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  Scotland,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Palalej, 
Here  cotton  and  muslin  are  manufactured,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  the  famous  Dunlop  cheese  ia 
made. 

BEITULULH  (Arab.,  Uoi'SB  of  Gon),  the  spa- 
cious building  or  temple  at  Mecca,  which  contains 
the  Eaaba. 

BEJAN,  the  name  of  the  first  or  "freshman" 
class  in  some  of  the  Scotch  universities,  and,  of  old, 
in  man^  on  the  continent.  The  word  is  believed  to 
be  derived  from  the  French  bec-javnt,  or  yellow 
neb,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  nestling  or  un- 
fledged bird.  In  the  TTniversity  of  Vienna  tne  bfjan 
was  called  beanvi,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  and 
no  doubt  the  same  origin. 

BEJAPUR.  See  Bijafcb,  or  Bijaibpub,  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  Ill,  p.  669. 

BEKAA,  the  Cosle-Svria  of  the  ancients,  the  "Plain 
of  Lebanon  "  of  the  ola  Testament,  and  El  Bekaa  of 
the  natives  of  Syria,  It  is  inclosed  between  the 
parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
18  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  plain  of  Syria,  bat 
although  the  soil  is  good  and  water  abundant  from 
the  numerous  mountain  springs,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  cultivated. 

BEK,  Akthosy,  Bishop  of  Burham  from  1283, 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Scottish  wars  oE 
Edward  I,  and  held  a  command  at  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk. In  1800  he  became  involved  in  ecclesiaatioal 
disputes,  which  lasted  till  his  death,  March  S,  1811. 
He  was  a  prelate  of  great  magnificence  and  un- 
bounded ambition. 

BETARHI,  a  mendicant  order  of  dervishes,  whioh 
bad  its  oriffin  in  the  14th  century. 

BELAYING,  one  of  the  many  modes  of  fastening 
ropes  on  shipboard.  It  is  effected  by  winding  a  rope, 
generally  a  part  of  the  running  ricging,  round  a 
piece  of  wooa  called  a  cleat  or  a  kevel,  or  else  round 
a  belaying  pin,  which  ie  an  ashen  staff  from  12  to 
16  inches  in  length. 

BELCHER,  Sib  Edwabd  (179»-1877),  a  noted 
English  naval  officer.  He  was  appointed  inl825as- 
sistant  surveyor  to  the  expedition  about  to  explore 
Bering  Straight  under  Captain  Beechey.  He  was 
made  commander  in  1829,  and  seven  years  later  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Svlphur,  bound  for  the 
western  coasts  of  America  and  the  Indies,  on  a  tour 
of  exploration.  He  returned  within  six  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  Canton  River  to 
Lord  Gkiugh,  whose  successes  over  tJie  Chinese  were 
greatly  due  to  Belcher's  soundings  and  reconnaia- 
sanoes  pushed  into  the  interior. 

BELOHTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  In  the  province  of 
SaragoESB,  about  22  mUes  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  celebrated  as  the  place,  where.  In  1809,  the 
French  under  Suchet  completely  routed  the  Span- 
ish under  General  Blake,  capturing  all  their  guns, 
with  a  loss  of  only  forty  men. 

BELED-EL-JEREED,  an  extensive  arid  and 
sterile  region  lying  east  of  Morocco,  and  stretching 
from  Algeria  on  the  north  to  the  Sahara  Desert  on 
the  south.  It  receives  its  name,  meaning  the 
"country  of  dates,"  from  its  one  scanty  production. 

BELEM,  a  city  of  Bracil,  on  the  rightbank  of  the 
Para,  the  most  southerly  arm  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon. 

BELEMNITES  (Or,,  belemnon,  a  dart  or  arrow), 
an  interesting  genus  of  fossil  cephalopodoiu  JTiri- 
luica,  the  type  ol  a  family  called  SeUmntiidx,  to  the 
whole  of  which  the  name  belemnitea  ia  very  genei^ 
ally  extended,  and  which  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Sepiada  or  cuttle  family.    See  Brftandioa,  Vol.  XVI, 

ti.  670.  Xo  recent  species  of  this  moUnak  la  known ; 
ossil  species,  found  in  all  the  oolitio  and  a    ' 
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OQB  strata,  from  the  lowest  Jias  to  the  upper  chalk, 
are  very  numerous.  These  remains  are  generally 
those  of  the  shell  alone,  an  internal  shell,  entirelj 
included  within  the  body  of  the  animal,  like  that 
of  the  cuttle.  The  moat  perfect  specimens  have 
B  double  shell,  consisting  of  a  conical  chambered 
portion  (the  phragmocone)  inserted  into  a  longer 
solid,  somewhat  conical  or  tapering  and  pointed 
sheath. 

BELEMNITIB^,  a  family. of  extinct  cephalo- 
podouB  mollusts,  typified  by  the  genua  Belfvmitet. 
It  includes  also  the  (genera  Betnnnoleuthis,  Belem- 
nitella  and  Xipholfulhtn. 

BELFAST,  a  city  of  Maine,  county-aeat  of  Waldo 
county,  and  a  port  of  entry.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  hillside  overlooking  Belfast  Bay,  about  30 
miles  south  of  Banaor.  The  hartwr  is  deep,  wide, 
and  safe.  The  principal  industries  are  ship-building^ 
fishing,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  shoes,  and 

BEI-PRY  (Fr,  tc/'rot),  a  word  of  doubtful  origin; 
a  bell-tower,  or  turret,  usu- 
a  1 1  y     forming    part    of     a 
ciiurch,  but  sometimes  de- 
tached from  it,  as   at  Eves- 
j  ham  and  Berkeley,  in  Eng- 
fc  .-  land,  and    still    more    fre- 
^  quently  in  Italy.    A  belfry 
belongmg  to  a  church  situ- 
ated   in  a  deep  ^len    was 
built  upon    a    neighboring 
height,  as  at  Ardclach,  Bcot- 
_  .ifcland,  and  at  St.  Feve  and 

r  places  in  Cornwall.  At  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  it  was  a  common  thing  in  Scotland  for  the 
bell  to  be  hung  upon  a  tree,  as  at  Aldbar,  for  in- 
stance. A  belfry  consisting  of  a  mere  turret,  is 
called  a  bdl-gahle,  or  bd-coie,  and  always  stands  on 
the  west  end  of  the  church.  A  smaller  one  is  some- 
times placed  at  the  east  end  over  the  altar  for  the 
sanctus  bell.  After  the  12th  century,  when  the 
burghs  began  to  gain  influence,  they  asserted  their 
right  to  have  bells  to  call  the  burghers  together  for 
council  or  for  action.  Thus  in  the  hearts  of  towns 
there  arose  municipal  belfries. 

BELG.E,  a  name  given  by  Ctesar  to  the  warlike 
tribes  which  in  his  time  occupied  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Gaul.  Their  country  was  chiefly  level, 
lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  and  com- 
prised modern  Belgium,  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  northeastern  France.  They  were  in  all  proba- 
bility, chiefly  of  Celtic  origin.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  527 ;  Vol.  X,  p.  111. 

BBLGABD,  a  Prussian  town,  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  in  the  province  of  I'omerania,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Leitnitx  and  the  Persante,  about 
sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Co^slln.  It  has  an  old 
castle  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  cloth. 
BELGIOJOSO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  North  Italy, 

fleasantly  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain  between  the 
D  and  the  Olona,  nine  miles  east  of  Pavia.  It  has 
a  noble  castle,  in  which  Francis  I  spent  the  night 
previous  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  in 
wiiich  he  was  made  prisoner.  Population,  about 
4,000. 

BELGIOJOSO,  CiittisTis-A,  Princess  op  (1808- 
1871),  an  Italian  patriot  who  was  twice  eriled  for 
taking  an  active  part  in  revolutionary  measures. 
In  1848  she  equipped  a  cavalry  force  of  200  men  at 
her  own  expense  toaasist  in  freeing  Milan  from  the 
.Austrian  yoke.  Shewas  also  a  patroness  of  litera- 
ture and  art. 

BELGOROD(Russian,Be;f;<joroJ,  "White  Town,"), 
a  town  in  the  government  of  Koursk,  Russia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Donets.    Three  important  fairs  are  held 
here  yearly.    Population,  15,200. 
1—16 


BELGEAVIA,  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  the 
West  End  of  London,  the  English  metropolis,  ex- 
tending from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Pimlico, 

BELGIUM.  Area,  11 ,373  square  miles.  Population 
(1888),  6,030,043;  average  population  per  square 
mile  (1888),  680.  Under  its  present  constitution, 
adopted  in  1830-31,  Belgium  is  very  properly  classed 
as  a  limited  monarchy.  Capital,  Brussels.  For  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  history,  productions,  and 
the  changes  in  its  constitution  and  for  local  map, 
see  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  pp.  614-31. 

In  1830,  a  national  congress  proclaimed  Belgium 
independent.  Prince  Leopoid.of  Saie-Coburg,  was 
chosen  hereditary  king,  June  4, 1831.  He  died  Deo. 
10,1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leopold  II, 
who  was  born  April  9,  1836.  Under  the  rei^  of  the 
latter  remarkable  prosperity  has  characterized  the 
country.  He  will  be  especially  remembered  as  the 
founder  and  patron  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  for 
hia  vigorous,  moat  efiicient  support  of  Statiley's 
work  in  Central  Africa.and  for  hia  influential  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  The  king  has  been  granted  an  annual  civil 
list  of  1660,000. 

Tlie  kin^  is  the  head  of  the  executive  power,  but 
every  official  act  must  be  countersigned  by  a  re- 
sponsible department  minister,  and  the  chambers 
are  the  sole  interpreters  of  the  constitution.  The 
king's  person  is  sacred;  he  transmits  his  power  to 
his  next  male  heir,  and,  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  he 
may  nominate  a  successor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  tne  chambers.  He  may  not  suspend  laws  or  dis- 
pense with  their  execution.  He  commands  the  land 
and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  negotiates  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance  and  commerce,  which,  however, 
must  have  the  sanction  of  the  chambers.  The 
bouse  of  representatives  is  composedof  one  member 
tor  every  40W0  of  the  population,  and  the  voters 
are  those  male  citizens  of  not  less  than  25  years  of 
age  whose  annual  taxation  is  not  less  than  42  francs. 
Tne  deputies  not  residing  in  Brussels  are  entitled 
to  the  pay  of  about  (84  per  month  while  the  cham- 
ber is  in  session.  The  senators,  elected  for  eight 
years,  number  about  half  as  many  as  the  lower 
house,  elected  for  four  years ;  must  tie  40  years  old 
and  pay  an  annual  tax  of  at  least  1,000  HoriiiH.  They 
are  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices. In  1890  the  senate  numbered  09  members, 
and  the  representatives  i!i6.  For  fuller  notice,  see 
Britannica,  Vol,  II. 

The  army,  on  a  paid  footing,  in  1688  numbered 
50,000  men  with  officers,  under  the  colors,  while  the 
total  force  upon  paper,  available  in  emergency, 
was  reported  at  164,(i38.  Exemption  can  no  longer 
be  obtained  by  purchase.  Antwerp  has  the  princi- 
pal fortress.  In  1888  tfie  chambers  voted  f  1,»20,000 
for  new  forts  on  the  Mouse,  the  new  forts  to 
be  armed  with  guns  placed   in   iron   cupolas.    Bel- 


sovereign  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo."  In  1888 
Brussels  reported  a  population  of  448,088:  Antwerp, 
the  chief  port,  210,0W,  exclusive  of  suburbs ;  Ghent, 
147,281,  and  Liege,  144,000. 

The  record  of  the  Belgian  royal  family,  as  officially 
gazetted  January  1, 1891,  was  as  follows: 


dBughcc -„ 

of  the  Freucb;Baceuded  tbe  tbroneat  thedea. 

Dec.  to,  1865;  married.  Aug.  33,  IKH.  lo Queen  Marie  Henriettc: 
born  AuR.  33,  Ifas;  the  danjchter  of  tbe  tale  Archduke  Joseph 

Children  of  the  KIng.—l.  PrlQceBB  Loulge,  born  Feb.  IK,  1R58: 
m«rrled,reb.  4,  JttT5,  loPrlnce  Philip  ol  aaie-CoburK-Golha; 
bom  Mareb2S.iMl;eldeet  son  o[  Prince  Auoiist. cousin  of  the 
Telarnlnii  duke,  and  Princeee  Clementine  of  Orf^aOB,  daughter 
Of  the  late  King  Louis  Pblllppe  ol  the  Freoch.   It.   FrlDcesi 
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»l^'rn" 


amMarti.iSU;  mairled  ti 
f,  ouIt  Bon  of  the  Emperor 
Mail 

□  Julc  30.  IHTS. 
■  rinrf  Si«(<-r  o/ (if  Wns.-I.  Ptdllppe,  Counl  of  Flan- 
■n  March  W.  1837 ;  llentenaiit-Krineral  )u  Hie  htrvlce  ol 
;  married  April  X,  1867,  to  Vrluress  Marie  of  llolien- 
lIltmarlQaou.  born  Not.  17,  1W5.     Offmirliigof  (lie 


KOT.  30. 1870.    S. 


^eAll 


40;  married  Julf 


JORepbine,  born  Oct.  la. 

]ft75,  U.  Prlnceas  Chariubui,  uuiu  juuv  i,  njxv.  mujicu  iruij 
37.  ISj7.  to  Archduke  Mailmlllaa  ol  Austria,  elected  Emperor 
»f  Mexico  July  10,  ISOS;  widow  June  19, 1BS7. 

Since  the  above  was  gazetted,  Prince  Baudouin, 

nephew  or  the  kin^  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  died  Jan.  23, 1891,  very  suddenly,  aged  21 
years.  By  his  death  his  brother,  Frince  Albert,  be- 
iiomes  heir-apparent  to  the  Belgian  throne. 

Elementary  education  is  compulHory,and  ia aided 
by  a  state  grant  of  nearly  ^5  per  head,  on  the  basis 
of  attendance.  The  education  grant  in  1887  was 
?2,060;100  for  elementary  education,  and  $1,090,425 
for  secondary  and  higher  education.  There  are 
four  great  oniveraitieB — Ghent  and  Liege,  controlled 
by  the  state,  Brussels  and  Louvain,  independent. 
Loavain  has  the  "  logical  faculties." 

French  is  the  principal  official  language,  but  the 
Flemish  has  also  been  made  an  official  language. 
.  The  census  ot  1880  showed  that  about  45  per  cent,  of 
the  people  spoke  French,  40  per  cent.  Flemish,  and 
eight  per  cent,  both  French  and  Flemish.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all 
religions  are  free  under  the  constitution. 

In  1889  the  soil  was  divided  among  1,169,406  pro- 
prietors ;  of  the  total  area  58  per  cent,  waa  under 
cultivation.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone  in 
188H  were  valued  at  (88,374,^85.  The  public  revenue 
in  1890  was  $83,140,100;  public  expenditure  in  1890, 
^,173,120.  The  total  public  debt  in  1890  was  $497,- 
897,175. 

The  following  table  shows  the  respective  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  various  nations  with 
Belgium.  The  figures  are  compiled  in  franca,  and 
are  from  the  official  Belgian  returns  of  1888 ; 


Import*  Irom— 

PrancB. 

EiportB  to- 

rranca. 

?SK..i;.;.::: 

W0JIWJM3 
l(i.ll.>.7i);l 

I9.s]n!7a3 

«(,7W,497 
S5i)l-i>90 

18.191  jaa 

I5.»WJ*59 
10,9713  AB 
8,445*51 

France 

84a,680«88 

Ell  land 

NeTe''rlZnds.V,',:; 
Un  t«d  Statea...- 

Italy 

Sw  berland  

ArKcntlne  Rep. . . 

B3A!08,1W 

Koumaiila 

British  India 

ArRentlne  Kep... 

91.718JIB9 

Swede  o-Norway . 

Chile 

Briti^h^lndia::.:: 

6J;OT,SC0 

The  latest  official  reports  (those  of  1886)  an- 
nounced 2,765  of  railway,  1,984  being  the  property  ot 
the  state,  with  a  gross  revenue  of  (19,200,000;  the 
telegraphs  had  a  length  of  3,898  miles ;  navigable 
rivers  a  length  of  684,  and  the  canals  560  miles. 

BELGRADO,  Jamks.  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  a  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  and   mathematician,  born  at 
Udine  in  1704.  died  in  1789,    He  wrote  numerous 
works   in   LAtin   and   Italian,  mostly   on   scientific 
subjects. 
BELIAL,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  idle,  wicked, 
unprofitable.      The  Scripture  phrase,  therpfore, 
s  of  Belial,"  was  originally,  in  all  probability, 
re  Hebrew   figurative   expression,  denoting 


worthless  or  dissolute  persona.  At  a  later  period 
the  idea  of  evil  which  the  word  embodies  seems  to 
have  been  elaborated  into  a  personality,  and  Beli^ 
is  supposed  by  some  to  correspond  to  the  Pluto  of 
the  Greeks. 

BELKNAP,  George  Eugene,  naval  officer, 
laoru  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22, 1832.    He  was  ap- 

Eointed  midshipman  from  the  State  in  1847,  and 
ad  passed  the  various  grades  up  to  commander 
in  1866.  In  1862-64  he  commanded  the  iron-clad 
New  Irontidee,  and  his  handling  of  thig  new 
kind  of  vessel  was  much  praised  by  Admirals 
Dupont,  Dahlgren  and  Porter.  He  was  engued  in 
important  service  during  the  civil  war,  ana  com- 
manded successively  tne  Sfneca  and  Canonicvi, 
and  after  the  war  the  Hartford  and  Tatcn' 
rora.  On  the  last -mentioned  steamer  he  engaged 
in  deep-sea  sounding,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
route  for  a  submarine  cable  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  He  was  made  commander  in 
1885. 

BELKNAP,  William  GeLosmTn,  soldier,  bom 
in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1794,  died  near  Fort 
Wichita,  Texas,  Nov.  10,  1B51.  In  the  war  of  1812 
he  waa  lieutenant,  and  advanced  in  rank  till  1S42, 
when,  for  services  rendered  in  the  Florida  war,  he 
was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  He  established 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  fought  in  the  Rio  Grande 
campaign,  and  for  gallant^  at  Buena  Vista  was 
made  brigadier-general.  From  1848  to  1861  be 
commanded  at  Fort  Gibson. 

BELKNAP,  William  Nohth,  bom  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1829,  died  Oct.  13, 1890.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton,  and  practiced  law  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  He  wag  a  Democratic  representative  in  the 
Btate  legislature ;  went  to  the  war  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  From  1666  to  1869  he  was 
internal  revenue  collector  for  his  State,  and  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  was  chosen  by  President 
Grant  as  secretary  of  war.  He  held  this  office  till 
1876,  when,  being  suspected  of  official  corruption, 
he  resigned.  He  was  tried  before  the  Senate,  but 
acquitted  on  a  legal  technicality. 

BELL,  Alexandeb  Graham,  born  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  March  3, 1847.  He  was  educated  in  the 
high  school  of  his  native  city,  then  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  Canada 
for  his  health.  In  1872  he  came  to  reside  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  introduced  his  father's 
mode  of  instructing  deaf  mutes,  and  was  made 

frofesBor  of  vocal  physiology  in  Boston  University. 
[r.  Bell  bad  for  many  years  believed  that  sound 
could  be  communicated  b^  electricity,  and  after  a 
series  of  experiments,  be  invented  and  exhibited 
the  first  telephone  in  1876.  His  invention  has 
brought  him  great  wealth  and  fame.  He  has  also 
invented  a  photophone^ — a  contrivance  in  which  a 
beam  of  light  is  substituted  for  a  ivire  in  conveying 
sound.  Mr.  Bell  is  much  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation ot  deaf  mutes,  and  at  present  is  at  work  on 
an  instrument  for  recording,  which  shall  record 
speech  by  photographing  the  vibrations  of  a  tiny 
stream  of  water.  This  inventor  has  his  home  ia 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BELL,  Ale:(andrr  Melville,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  March  1,  1819.  Hig  father,  Alexander 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  a  method  fur  removing  im- 
pediments of  sneech,  was  his  teacher.  He  was  an 
educator,  and  lectured  at  Edinburgh  University, 
New  College  and  University  of  London.  On  re- 
moving to  Canada  he  was  made  instructor  at 
Queen's  College,  Kingston.  VUibk  Spferh,  a 
method  of  teaching  deaf  mutes,  is  bis  Invention. 
He  has  written  books  on  phonetics  and  elocution. 

BELL,  Ci'RKGR.  See  BBONrft  Chablottk,  Brltan- 
nica.  Vol.  IV,  p.  364. 
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BELL,  Sib  Isaac  Lowthiak,  F.  R.  8.,  T>.  C.  L., 

officer  of  the  Iieeion  of  Honor,  born  in  1816.  He 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  After  being 
engaged  in  esteneive  chemical  works,  he  and  his 
brothers  founded  the  great  Clarence  iron  smelting 
works  on  the  Tees.  lie  was  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Hartlepool  from  1875  till  1880,  and  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1886.  He  has  written  man; 
papers  on  metallurgical  and  chemical  subjects. 

BELL,  John,  a  statesman,  born  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,   Feb.    15",   1797,   died    at    Cumberland    Iron 


College.  He  studied  law  and  became  State  senator 
in  1814.  In  1827  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where  he 
remained  for  seven  terms.  He  was  a  freetrader, 
but  became  a  protectionist  and  a  founder  of  the 
whig  party.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House 
in  1834,  and  took  part  in  several  important  de- 
bates from  1836  to  1838.  President  Harrison,  in 
1841,  made  him  secretary  of  war,  but  he  resigned 


having  spent  several  j'ears  in  retirement.  He 
opposed  the  policy  of  annexation,  opposed  the 
Lecompton  constitution  for  Kansas,  and  waa  the 
nominee  on  the  "  constitutional  union  "ticket  for 
President  in  1860.  Secession  was  a  movement  con- 
demned by  Senator  Bell,  but  he  was  not  in  favor 
of  "coercion." 

BELL,  John,  a  sculptor,  born  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, in  1811.  The  work  bv  which  he  is  best  known 
in  this  country  is  his  ulegorical  representation 
of  the  United  SlaUt  Directing  the  Progreit  oj  the 
Nevi  World,  a  copy  of  which,  in  terra-ootta,  was  sent 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  to  Washington.  His  Andromeda  Boatui 
to  tht  Rock  is  the  property  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
has  published  a  numner  of  literary  works,  chiefly 
on  sculpture  and  the  allied  arts. 

BELL,  TnoUAH,  born  in  England  in  1792,  died 
1880 ;  an  eminent  naturalist.  He  studied  medicine 
at  London,  from  1814  to  1816,  and  in  1836  he  was 
made  professor  of  zoology  at  King's  College  in  that 
city.  In  1844  be  became  first  president  oi  the  Bay 
Society. 

BELL  OF  A  CAPITAL,  also  called  Baskbt,  the 
capital  of  a  pillar  denuded  of  the  foliage,  in  which 
case  it  resembles  the  form  of  a  bell  reversed. 

BELLA,  a  thriving  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov- 


,.  _maryllis,  vrith  rose-colored  drooping  flowers 
clustered  at  the  summit  of  the  leafless  flowering 
stem.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
of  the  West  Indies ;  it  has  become  naturalized  in 
Madeira.  The  flowering  stem  is  about  18  inches 
high. 

BELLAGGIO,  an  Italian  village  situated  on  the 
promontory  that  separates  the  two  arms  of  Lake 
Como.  Its  hotels  are  among  the  finest  in  Italy, 
and  some  of  its  lovely  villas  contain  valuable  art 
collections.     Population,966. 

BELLAIRE,  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city  of  Ohio,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  five 
miles  below  Wheeling.  It  contains  important 
mslnufactures  of  glasa,  tinware,  and  fiour,  liesides 
machjne-sbons,  foundries  and  nail-works;  and 
abundance  of  Iron,  coal,  limestone  and  fire-clay  are 
found  In  the  vicinity. 

BELLAMY,  Edward,  author,  born  in  1850  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Union 
College,  studied  in  Germany  for  a  year,  and,  on  his 
return  to  America,  ho  studied  law  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  journalism.  During  1871-72  he  was 
fiuccessiyely  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Evening 


Post"  and  of  the  "Bpringfleld  Union."  He  has 
written  A  Nantvcket  Idyl,  Mite  Lvdinglan'a  Sitter, 
Tlte  Blind  Man'i  World  and  Looking  Backward.  The 
last  mentioned  is  a  very  popular  tjook. 

BELLAMY,  Joseph,  a  clergyman  and  educator, 
born  at  Cheshire,  Conn  in  1719,  died  at  Bethlehem, 
Conn.,  March  6,  1790.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  ncensed  to  preach.  He 
spent  his  life  preaching  at  Bethlehem,  whef«,  about 
1742,  be  established  a  divinity  school,  which  waa 
most  successful  and  wag  attended  by  many 
eminent  men.  Some  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  works  are 
True  Relimon  Delineated,  The  Nature  and  Glory  of 
the  Ootpel,  and  Tfte  Law  Our  Schoolmatter. 

BELL-BIRD,  a  bird  of  a  ^enus  nearly  allied  to 


the  extremity.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  jav;  the  male  is  of 
snow-white  plumage.  It  is  found 
in  South  America,  and  is  ro- 
markable  for  the  metallic  reso- 
nance of  Its  cry,  which  resembles  J 
the  tolling  of  a  bell.  It  gener-  - 
ally  takes  Its  place  at  the  top  of 
a  lofty  tree,  and  the  tolling  can 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  It  resounds  through  the 
forest  not  only  in  the  mornina; 
and  evening  but  also  at  mif- 
day,  when  the  heat  of  the  blazing  sun  has  imposed 
silence  on  almost  every  other  creature.  See  Brit- 
annica,  VoL  XII,  p.  139,  and  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  139. 

BELL,  BOOK  AND  CANDLE.  The  eicommuni- 
cation  by  Bell,  Book  and  Candle  is  a  solemnity  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Two  or  three  sen- 
tences  from  the  conclusion  of  the  form  of  excommu- 
nication in  the  Scottish  Church  previous  to  the 
Reformation  explain  its  symbolism:  "Cursed  be 
they  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Out  be  they  taken  from  the  book  of  life. 
(Shuts  the  book.)  And  ^  this  candle  Is  cast  from 
the  sight  of  men,  so  bo  their  souls  cant  from  the 
sight  of  God  into  the  deepest  pit  of  hell.  (Casta 
the  candle  on  the  ground.)  Amen."  The  rubrio 
adds ;  "And  then,  the  candle  being  dashed  on  the 
ground  and  quenched,  let  the  bell  be  rui^' — the 
bell  being  tolled  as  for  the  dead. 

BELLE-ALLIANCE,  the  name  of  a  farm  in  the 

Erovince  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  13  miles  south  of 
russels.  It  has  become  famous  as  the  position 
occupied  by  the  center  of  the  French  army  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  1815. 

BELLE-DE-NUIT,  a  name  given  to  a  certain 
tropical  species  of  Confoh-idaceee,  with  extremely 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  open  only 
during  the  night.  The  species' to  which  perhaps 
the  name  more  particularly  belongs,  is  Ipomaa 
Bona  Noi,  the  Moon  Flower,  or  Evening  Primrose, 
a  native  of  the  forests  of  the  West  Indies  and  ot 
tropical  America. 

BELLEFONTAINE.  a  beautiful  manufacturing 
town  of  Ohio,  county-seat  Of  Logan  county,  noted 
for  its  healthfulness,  and  as  having  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  any  town  in  the  State,  The  manufact^ 
ures  are  chiefly  woolens,  carriages  and  railroad 

BELLEFONTE,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  county. 
seat  of  Centre  county,  beautifully  situated  on 
Spring  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain. 
It  contains  important  manufactories  of  railroad 
cars,  glass,  axes,  printing  presses  and  other  machin- 
ery, and  a  numberof  foundries, furnaces  and  rolling 
mills.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery, 
and  contains  a  large  spring  of  the  purest  water, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
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BELLEGARDE,  a  hill  fortress  of  France.  Situ- 
ated on  the  Spanish  confines,  on  the  road  from 
Perpignan  to  Figueras,  and  in  the  pass  between 
Col-de-PortuB  on  the  east  and  Col-de-Panizaa  on 
the  west ;  it  Las  belonged  alternately  to  each  nation. 
Here  the  French  under  Philip  III  were  defeated 
by  Peter  III  of  Arragon  in  1286.  In  the  fourteenth 
oenturv  it  consisted  only  of  a  fortified  tower,  cap- 
tured oy  the  Spaniards  ia  1674,  and  again  by  the 
French  in  1675.  In  1793  it  was  blockaded  and  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  was  retaken  by  the  French 
in  the  following  year. 

BELLE  ISLE,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
midway  between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  is 
chiefly  known  as  giving  name  to  the  adjacent 
strait  on  the  southwest,  which  forms  the  moet 
northerly  of  the  three  channels  between  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  open  ocean. 

BELLISLE,  Chaelbb  Louis  Auoustb  Focqcet, 
Due  »B,  marshal  of  France,  born  at  Villefranche,  in 
Aveyron,  Sept.  22,  1684,  died  Jan.  20,  1761.  He 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain,  and  after- 
wards in  Poland.  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cesaion  he  stormed  Prague  in  1741  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  conducted  the  marvelously  skillful 
retreat  to  Eger.  In  1757  he  was  made  war  minis- 
ter, and  a«  such  introduced  important  improve- 
ments in  the  French  service.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  586. 

BELLEVUE,  a  mining  town  of  Idaho,  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Alturas  county,  between  the 
Wood  and  Little  Wood  Rivers.  It  is  the  businesa 
center  of  an  important  mining  region,  and  of  the 
farming  and  stock-raising  industries  of  the  vicinity. 

BELLE  PLAIKE,  a  viUage  of  Iowa,  about  thirCy- 
flve  miles  west  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  two  miles 
north  of  the  Iowa  River.  It  contains  railroad 
machine-shops,,  manufactories  of  flour  and  gloves, 
and  ia  an  important  center  of  transportation  for 

BELLEROPHON,  a  genus  of  extinct  gasteropo- 
douB  mollusks,  represented  by  a  great  number  of 
species  occurring  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  a  term  adopted  from  the 
French,  and  generally  used  in  a  vague  way  to 
designate  the  more  refined  department  of  litera- 
ture, but  has  in  fact  no  precise  limits.  In  English 
usage  it  is  synonymous  with  anotlier  vague  expres- 
sion, poiife  liUralart,  including  history,  poetry,  and 
the  drama,  fiction,  essay  and  criticism. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  forming  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
inclosed  by  the  new  fortifications.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cashmeres,  varnished  leather,  articles 
of  polished  steel,  chemical  stuffs,  etc.  There  are 
springs  at  Belleville  which  have  supplied  Paris 
with  water  from  a  very  early  date,  and  it  has  tea- 
gardens  and  other  places  of  amusement  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Parisians.  It  has  been  a  center 
of  communistic  agitation.    Population,  75,000. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  prosperous  city  of  Illinois,  and 
capitalof  St.  Clair  county,  built  on  elevated  ground; 
is  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern,  the  St.  Louis, 
the  BBlle^'iIle  and  Southern  and  the  Illinois  and 
St.  Louis  Railroads.  The  distance  from  St,  Louis 
is  fifteen  miles,  from  Springfield,  the  State  capital, 
110  miles,  A  branch  road  also  runs  lo  O'Pallon  in 
the  same  county.  Here  are  eight  or  ten  churches, 
a  convent,  good  schools,  one  national  bank  and  one 
savines  hank,  two  daily  German  papers  and  two 
weekly  English  papers.  Here  are  several  brewer- 
ies, and  large  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  of  iron,  nails,  flour,  thrashing  machines,  steam 
engines,  pumps,  drills,  etc.    Here  also  are  valuable 


and  easily-worked  mines  of  bituminous  coal.  Popu- 
lation in  1880  was  10,683;  in  1890, 15,360. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  city  ol  Kansas,  county-seat  of 
Republic  county,  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricult- 
ural and  miningdi strict, and  the  seat  of  a  college. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  thrivinp  town  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
Lake  Ontario,  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Kingston 
by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  or  Albert  University,  founded 
in  1857.    Population,  9,616. 

BELLEVUE,  a  beautiful  town  bt  Iowa,  located 
on  a  high  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty-five 
miles  below  Dubuque.  It  is  a  fashionable  summer 
resort,  and  an  important  center  of  transportation, 
by  rail  and  water,  for  grain,  stock  and  produce, 

BELLEVUE,  a  manutacturinK  town  of  Michigan, 
about  twelve  miles  northeast  oi  Battle  Creek,  It 
contains  important  manufactories  of  lumber,  flour 
and  iron,  and  produces  excellent  lime. 

BELLEVUE,  a  village  of  Nebraska,  county-seat 
of  Sarpy  county,  on  the  Missouri,  fifteen  miles  he- 
tow  Omaha.  It  contains  an  excellent  high  school 
and  a  manufactory  of  bee-hives. 

BELLEVUE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Ohio, 
forty-five  miles  southeast  of  Toledo,  It  contains 
a  number  of  foundries  and  machine-shops,  and 
manufactories  of  carriages,  plows  and  barrels,  and 
is  an  important  grain  market. 

BELLINGHAM  BAY,  a  village  of  Washington. 
on  the  bay  of  the  Pacific  of  the  same  name.  It 
produces  large  quantities  of  lignitic  bituminona 
coal,  considered  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

BELLINGHAM,  Richard,  born  in  England.  1592, 
died,  Dec,  7, 1672.  He  came  to  Boston  in  ItJSl,  was 
one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  colony,  and 
after  being  deputy-governor,  in  1041  was  elected 
governor,  again  in  1664,  and  from  1666  up  to  his 
death  he  held  that  office;  being  deputy-governor 
thirteen  years  and  governor  ten  years.  In  1064  he 
was  chosen  major-general,  Bellingham  was  an  obsti- 
nate man,  but  one  who  commanded  respect.  He 
was  intolerant  with  regard  te  religious  sects  wbicli 
differed  from  his  own, 

BELL  METAL,  a  sonorous  aUoy  used  in  making 
bells.  The  principal  ingredient  is  copper;  the  alloy, 
being  generally  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
tin,  Kinc  or  other  metal,  is  sometimes  used,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  copper. 

BELLOMOST,  or  BELLAMONT,  RtcHABO  Cootb, 
earl  of,  the  eldest  son  of  Baron  Coote  of  the  Irish 
peerage,  born  in  1636,  died  at  New  York,  March  5. 
1701,  and  was  buried  at  the  Battery.  He  now  lies 
in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  on  Broadway.  In  England 
the  Hubjeft  of  this  sketch  held  several  prominent 
offices.  He  was  member  of  Parliament  in  1688,  and 
treasurer  and  receiver  general,  several  years  later, 
to  Queen  Mary.  Being  appointed  governor  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  in  1796,  he  started 
for  the  former  place,  and  during  his  stay  became 
extremely  unpopular.  He  went  to  Massachusetts 
in  1699,  where  he  was  received  cordially.  Thp 
king  had  sent  him  out  with  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  suppressing  piracy,  and  the  governor,  with 
the  king's  consent,  equ^ped  a  ship  of  his  own  aad 
sent  Captain  William  Kidd  to  clear  the  surround- 
ing waters  of  pirates.  Kidd  turned  pirate,  and  the 
governor  was  even  suspected  of  complicity,  Bello- 
mont  evinced  his  honesty  by  going  to  New  York 
and  waging  a  ruthless  war  on  illegal  traders.  This 
made  him  unpopular,  and  petitions  were  sent  to 
England  for  his  recall.  These  troubles  hastened 
his  death. 

BELLOT  STRAIT  is  the  passage  connectine 
Prince  Kegent  Inlet  with  Peel  Strait  or  Sound,  and 
separating  North  Somerset  from  Boothia  Felix. 
Kennedy,  in  hie  search  for  Franklin,  discorered  its 


BELLOWS    FALLS— BELLS 


eastern  entrance,  and  named  the  strait  after  his 
lamented  oompaDion,  Betltit.  See  Brit&nnica,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  54fl.  After  four  fruitieas  attempts  to  esplore 
it,  the  achievement  was  accumplishea  b;  McClin- 
tock;  it  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  at  its  nar- 
rowest part  about  one  mile  wide,  running  between 
granite  eh  ores  rising  from  1,500  to  1,600  feet.  Ths 
winds  and  the  waters  have  full  sway  here,  the  water 
flowing  from  the  weaC  in  permanent  currents  and 
flood  tides. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  a  manufacturing  village  in 
Windham  county,  Vermont,  It  is  situated  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  here  has  a  fall  of  forty- 
four  feet  in  half  a  mile  and  furnishes  water  power 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  farming-implements, 
and  woolea  goods. 

BELLOWS  FISH, 
a  local  name  for  sev- 


spec 


I  of 


fishes ;  particularly 
in  Rhode  Island,  or 
the  angler-fish ;  and, 
in  Europe,  for  the 
trumpet-fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  coasts. 

BELLOWS,  Hbn- 
Bv  Whitney,  an  eminent  TTnitarian  clergyman,  born 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  11,  1S14,  died  in  New  York 


city,  Jan.  80, 1882.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  and 
afterwards  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  at  the  Congregational  Church 
in  New  York,  and  here  he  remained  for  forty-thrre 
years.  He  was  editorially  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian Inquirer,"  ''Christian  Examiner"  and  the  "Lib- 
eral Christian."  Several  notable  addresses  were 
made  by  him  on  public  occasions.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  holding 
office    from      1861     to     1878— during    which     time 

515,000,000  in  supplies  and  16,000,000  in  money  were 
istributed  according  to  his  directions. 
BELLOY,  PiKRHB  Laurent  Buirbttb,  born  in 
Saint-Flour,  Auvergne,  in  1727,  died  in  1776.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  French  dramatists  who  ventured  to 
introduce  on  the  stage  native  instead  of  Greek  or 
Roman  heroes. 

BELL  ROCK,  or  iNcncArE,  an  old  red  sandstone 
reef  in  the  German  Ocean,  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Arbroath,  and  almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay.  It  is  2.000  feet  long,  and  at  spring-tides  part 
of  it  is  uncovered  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  the 
sea  being  only  three  fathoms  deep  for  one  hundred 
yards  around.  It  caused  at  one  time  a  great  deal 
of  shipwreck,  and  tradition  states  that  the  abbot 
of  Aberbrothwiok  (Arbroath)  placed  a  bell  on 
it,  "fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which  rang 
continually,  giving  notice  to  the  saylers  of  the 
danger," 


BELLS.  For  general  article  on  Beli.s,  see  Britan* 


of  bell-founders  in  the  United  States  la  to  produce 
the  greatest  volume  and  prolongation  of  tone,  com- 
bined with  the  1)est  quality  of  sound  and  the  highest 
traveling  chai'acter  from  the  least  weight  of  metal, 
and  these  results  have  attained  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  secure  to  the  trade  a  greatly  extended  and 
rapidly  increasing  patronage.  American  manufact- 
urers may  be  congratulated  upon  the  generally  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  their  bells  are  uniformly  de- 
signed and  cast  with  superior  excellence  in  all  these 
respects.  As  the  musical  qualitiex,  purity  and 
beauty  of  tone  and  power,  that  distinguish  the  best 
bells  from  thoso  of  an  inferior  class  depend  largely 
on  the  purity  of  the  material  used,  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  as  to  the  selections  made.  The  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  the  circular  sent  out  in  1891 
by  one  of  the  oldest  and  leading  American  firms  :* 

"Sets  of  bells,  of  all  kinds,  in  foreign  countries  are 
usually  called  peah;  in  America  the  term  is  applied 
to  those  which  are  attuned  to  iiannonic  intervals, 
nrhile  those  which  are  attuned  to  diatonic  intervals 
are  called  ckimei.    Thus,  a  set  of  bells  upon  the 
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said  co|)pi 


laid  copper  belne  BUnr 


(1  copper,  Vfe  will  meli  ant  _      ___ 

^.  jn<(«ot  beat  Dew  Imported  block  tin. 

'■3.    We  (niar«n(«e  Ihat  an  aoalyslB  at  the  I 
abow  Ihni  the  bell  metsl  1b  com  poned  of  lb 
and  tin  only,  nnd  ibat  It  Is  not  In  any  laaauer  debused  b; 
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:  no  cbenp,  Imiinre  or  brittle 
Ingot  copper, and  that  no  old  t-opper,  wftti  Its  arcinnnlntlonB 
of  aolder  and  dirt,  will  be  uae<J  In  Ibe  muiufaciuro  ot  the 
bell  or  bells." 


•  That  of  Heneely  &  Co..  West  Troy,  N.  V 
Indebted  lor  special  favora  In  the  preparatli 


eight  notes  of  the  music  scale  is  a  chime ;  a 
upon  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth  is  a  peal : 


"The  smallest  number  of  bells  that  may  be  said  to 
compose  a  chime  is  five,  while  what  might  be  called 
the  natural  number — corresponding  to  the  notes  of 
the  natural  scale — is  eight ;  but  as  the  addition  of 
an  extra  bell  giving  the  note  of  the  flat  seventh 
creates  a  new  series  of  diatonic  tones  in  the  key  of 
the  fourth,  thus  allowing  music  of  two  diCTerent 
keys  to  be  played,  this  bell  is  usually  added  to  the 
octave,  so  that  a  full  chime  is  now  understood  to 
consist  of  at  least  nine  bells,  which  number  may,  of 
course,  be  increased  by  adding  bells  which  produce 
other  tones,  either  within  or  beyond  the  octave, 

"The  best  manner  of  mounting  chimes  is  to  provide 
the  largest  bell  of  the  set  with  the  usual  fixtures, 
so  that  it  may  be  rung  as  an  ordinary  church-liell, 
and  to  suspend  the  oCriers  stationarily  from  trusses 
in  such  positions  as  the  capacity  of  Che  tower  may 
require ;  the  general  plan  of  mounting,  as  also  the 
arrangement  of  the  chiming  apparatus,  being  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Shoula  the  bell  room  be  limited 
in  width,  but  have  a  fair  height,  the  bells  are  placed 
in  sections  above  each  other,  the  position  being  a 
matter  of  indifference,  provided  the  windows  are  of 
sufficient  height  to  give  egress  to  the  sound. 

"Chime-ringing  levers  enable  the  ringer  to  per- 
form any  music  within  the  range  of  the  bells  the 
same  as  upon  a  musical  instrument,  the  elasticity 
of  touch  and  effect  of  the  blow  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  our  recently  improved  mode  of  connect- 
ing the  levers  with  the  clapper,  by  means  of  which 
the  same  facility  of  execution  is  secured  as  upon 
the  pedals  of  an  organ.  It  should  be  stated,  Ixith^ 
for  the  information  of  purchasers  and  in  commend^, 
ation  of  this  mode  of  chime-ringing.  Chat  it  does 
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not  require  the  services  of  a  profsBsional  muB 
but  maj  be  performed  acceptably,  and  with  com- 
paratively little  practice,  by  almost  any  person 
having  an  ear  for  music." 


As  it  is  impracticable  to  play  tunes  upon  peals 
(as  distingiilHlied  from  chimes),  they  are  usually  so 
mounted  that  each  bell  may  be  swung,  thus  allow- 
ing different  bells  to  be  rung  for  different  church 
services,  if  desired,  while  their  being  rung  t<:«ether, 
either  successively  or  simultaneously,  produces  a 
pleasing  effect.  A  peal  being  usually  considered 
as  the  nucleus  of  tne  Future  chime,  the  careful 
manufacturer  bears  this  in  mind  in  determining 
the  weights  and  tones  ot  the  bells  selected  for  peals, 
and  retaijis  a  record  of  the  key  of  the  tenor  betl  as 
a  needed  help  in  selecting  additional  bells  to  com- 
plete the  possible  future  cTiime. 

As  to  tlie  inquiry  often  made,  how  far  a  bell  of 
given  weight  may  be  heard,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  satisfactory  information.  At  least  one-half  de- 
pends upon  the  formation  of  the  land  surrounding 
the  structure  in  which  the  bell  is  hung.  Length- 
wise of  a  valley  the  sound  will  often  go  more  tnan 
twice  as  far  as  it  does  over  an  adjoining  hill.  Ho 
also  it  may  be  heard  much  farther  over  water  than 
over  a  plain.  So  also  Ihe  more  open  the  space  in 
which  the  bell  is  hung  the  freer  will  the  sound  be 
to  reach  ton^  di^^tances.  In  all  cases  the  usual 
acoustic!  laws  govern  the  "reaches"  of  the  "ringing- 
bell."    A  small  bell  outside,  or  in  a  partially  con- 


fined room  in  a  tower,  may  be  heard  twice  or  even 

several  times  as  far  as  one  shut  in  by  obstructions 
ot  walls  or  partially  open  window- blinds.  Refer- 
ring to  this  question,  a  well-informed  and  well- 
known  critic  on  towers  says : 

"Nine  out  of  ten  modern  lowers  are  built  ulf  tbe  architect 
supposed  It  was  the  bell  lounder'a  buslneaa  oot  only  lo  eaat 
the  bella  but  hang  Ihem,  moke  the  towers  large  enough  to 
bold  them,  and  to  Invent  some  way  orotberof  muLln;  Ibe 
sound  flud  ItB  way  out  of  the  windows  wherever  they  are 
and  however  small  tbey  may  be.  Oddly  enouirh.  loo.  almost 
as  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Loiidon 
bell-ringer  of  twenty-al-  -         ■    -       ■■  ...... 
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nothing  more  than  a  base  for  a  apire  the  bells  have  to 
so  low  that  they  are  hardly  above  the  roofs  of  the  surr 
Ing  houses,  and  BO  are  dlsagreeahlynolay  at  a  little  dl> 
and  yet  hardly  to  lie  heard  a  great  way  off.  whereas,  goon 
bells  properly  placed  always  sound  the  best  at  adtetance; 
and  when  they  are  clear  of  all  these  defects  In  the  tower 
the  architect  or  builder  eenerally  contrives  to  bottle  up  the 
iraiind  as  much  as  poeetble  by  nlling  the  bell  cbamber  win- 
that  even  the  sound  that  does  get  out  le.os  It  were,  shot  down 
onto  the  roof  of  the  church  Instead  of  being  allowed  to 
spread  freely.  Mr,  Hueliln  also  abuses  close  loovera  on 
architectural  grounds,  and  notices  tbe  grand  eSect  ol  tbe 
large,  wide  ones  in  many  foreign  churches." 

The  largest  bell  made  in  the  United  States 
weighed  22,000  lbs.,  and  before  it  was  fractured 
hung  in  the  City  Hall,  Kew  York.  On  some  oc- 
casions it  was  heard  thirteen  miles  up  the  Hudson 
River;  but  that  date  was  before  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  was  covered  with  structures 
varying  from  four  to  twenty  stories  in  height. 
The  largest  betl  in  Canada  is  that  of  Ndtre  Dame 
Cathedral,  Montreal,  weighing  29,400  lbs.  The 
reference  catalogues  of  American  dealers  would 

firesent  extended  lists  showing  a  great  lumber  of 
arge  bells  throughout  the  country  ranging  in 
weiKht  from  8,000  lbs.  to  17.000  lbs.  As  a  list  of 
thelargest  bells  of  the  Old  World  is  given  in  detail 
in  Vol.  III.  it  is  omitted  in  these  Additions  and  Re- 
visions; but  the  reader  will  be  gratifi^  to  find  here 


a  correct  illustration  of  the  bell  of  Moeoow,  the 
greatest  ever  constructed,  and  whose  weight  wm^ 
such  that  it  was  never  hung. 
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The  bell  bears  an  ioBcription  stating  that  the  first 
great  bell  was  cast  id  1553,  and  weiehed  36,000 
poiiDda:  during  the  reiga  of  the  Tear  jUexis  it  was 
ruined  by  fire,  and  in  1664,  with  additional  metal, 
was  recast  into  the  second  great  bell,  the  weight  of 
which  was  288,000  poundi:  that  this  second  bell 
was  in  1706  also  destroyed  b;  fire,  and  in  1733, 
■with  still  more  metal,  was  recast  by  order  of  tbe 
EmgresB  Anne,  into  the  present  great  bell,  which 
measures  22  feet,  8  inches  Bcross  the  month,  19  feet, 
3  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  (estimated)  about 
440,000  pounds*  It  seems  to  have  been  cracked  in 
cooling;  a  nearly  triangular-shaped  piece  of  about 
6  feet  m  height  and  7  teet  at  the  base,  and  weigh- 
ing about  11  tons,  was  Qroken  out  at  the  rim  and 
now  stands  on  the  ground  just  below  the  opening 
thus  formed.  When  the  great  bell  was  placed  in 
its  present  position  it  was  intended  tor  service  as 
a  chapel,  and  for  that  purpose  an  opening  was  left 
through  the  pedestal  wall  which,  with  the  opening 
in  the  beU  above  it,  forms  an  imposing  entrance. 

To  the  list  in  Britannipa,Vo]. Ill,  page 539,  should 
be  added  the  new  bell  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,eom- 
monly  known  as  the  "  Great  Paul."  It  was  raised  to 
itsplace'Hay  31, 1B82,  and  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  three  days  later.  It  is  8  feet  10  inches 
in  height,  and  9  feet  6\  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  lyj-i  tons.  Its  note  is  B  flat ;  materials,  cop- 
per and  tin ;  and  its  cost  about  $15,000. 

BELLS,  on  shipboard,  is  a  term  having  a  pecul- 
iar meaning  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  "time" 
or  "o'clock"  in  ordinary  land  life.  The  time  is 
divided  into  watches  of  four  hours  each,  ending  at 
4,  at  8  and  at  12,  and  the  stroke  of  a  bell  marks 
each  half-hour.  These  strokes  have  no  reference 
to  the  hour,  but  simply  designate  the  number  of 
half-hours  that  have  passeif  in  that  particular 
watch.  Thus,  "three  balls'*  is  a  phrase  denoting 
that  three  half-hours  have  elapsed,  but  it  does  not 
in  itself  show  to  what  watch  it  refers. 


the  city  of  Venice.  It  is  walled,  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  handsome  cathedrat,  hospital,  public 
library,  fine  aqueduct,  etc.  It  has  a  trade  in  tim- 
ber, and  manufactories  of  silks,  bats,  leather  and 
earthenware.     Population,  10,000. 

BELMONT,  a  vfllage  of  Missouri,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver,  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  noted  as  the 
site  of  a  severe  battle  fought  Nov.  7, 1861,  in  which 
the  Confederate  works  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Federal  troops  under  General  Grant,  and 
retaken  by  the  Confederate  forces  under  Major- 
General  Polk. 

BELMONT,  a  village  of  New  York,  situated  on 
the  Genesee  River,  about  midway  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Elmira,    It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  barrels. 
_  BELMONT,    August,  financier,  bom  at  Alzey, 


.   ,  and  came  to 

.   Ic  In  1837,  where  he  settled  as  their  agent. 

He  soon  began  to  primer  and  at  the  age  of  forty  was 
a  millionaire.  His  office  was  on  Wall  street,  but  ho 
was  a  banker,  never  a  gambler  in  stocks.  In  1844 
Mr.  Belmont  was  appomted  consul-general  by  the 
Austrian  government,  and  this  office  he  held  six 
years.    Ue  was  a  Democrat,  was  sent  by  President 
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Pierce  as  minister  to  the  Hague,  and  from  ISttO  to 
1H72  was  chairman  of  the  national  Democratic  con- 
vention. He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Southern 
States  should  be  allowed  to  secede,  thinking  they 
would  soon  be  glad  to  come  back  into  the  Union. 
The  event  of  war  proved  Mr.  Belmont  in  error,  and 
caused  him  to  change  his  views  and  advocate  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  had  such  an  influence 
abroad  that  he  prevented  the  confederacy  from 
obtaining  credit  in  the  foreign  money  market. 
While  visiting  Europe  he  was  able  to  help  the 
Union  cause  and  furnished  valuable  information  to 
Secretary  Seward,  Mr.  Belmont  was  a  lover  of  art, 
and  made  quite  a  collection  of  paintings.  For 
years  he  was  noted  as  a  breeder  of  fine  horses. 

BELOIT,  Kansas,  a  city  and  important  business 
center,  the  county-seat  of  Mitchell  county.  The 
Solomon  River  furnishes  excellent  water  power. 
White  magnesian  limestone,  a  good  building  atone, 
is  here  quarried. 

BELOIT,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  Rock  River,  immediately  north  of  the 
boundary  line  of  Illinois.  It  is  the  seat  of  Beloit 
College,  the  center  of  an  extensive  farming  and 
dairying  district,  and  the  headquarters  of  impor- 
tant manufactures,  includine  paper,  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  water-wneels,  plows  and  ma- 
chinery. 

BELOMANGY,  a  mode  of  divination  by  arrowa, 
practiced  among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations  of 
the  East.  A  number  of  arrows  being  shot  oft  with 
sentences  written  on  labels  attached  to  them,  an 
indication  of  futurity  is  sought  from  the  inscription 
on  the  first  arrow  found.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
ways  of  divining  by  arrows. 

BELON,  PiKRRE  (1517-64),  a  celebrated  French 
naturalist,  born  in  1517,  at  SftulletiSre.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  and  traveled  through  Germany. 
Afterwards  he  visited  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  He  returned  in  1549  and  published  the 
results  of  his  travels  in  a  work  entitled,  Obeervationt 
on  Several  Singular  and  Memorable  Tlvinqi  Ducoverei 
in  Oreece ,Aiia,  Jadea.Eggpl,  Arabia  and  Other  Foreign 
Covntriee.  Charles  IX  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Ch&teau  of  Madrid,  a  sumptuous  edifice  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulocne,  constructed  by  Francis  I.  Here  he 
resided  till  his  tragic  death  in  1564;  he  was  killed 
by  robbers  while  gathering  herbs  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  In  1551  he  published,  among  other  things, 
an  exact  description  of  the  dolphin,  and  the  earliest 
picture  of  a  hippopotamus.  He  published  the  most 
important  treatise  on  ornithology  of  the  16tb  oen- 

BELPER,  an  English  market  town,  in  Derby 
county,  on  the  Der went.  It  contains  the  remains 
of  the  mansion  which  was  at  one  time  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

BELTON,  the  county-seat  of  Bell  county,  Texas, 
on  Leon  River.  It  has  a  Masonic  institute,  the 
Chamberlain  Institute,  and  Baylor  Female  College, 
the  oldest  in  the  State.  Its  educational  institutions 
are  excellent  and  numerous 

BELUGRA,  or  White  Whai.b  {Delphinaptmii 
leucas).  a  cetacean  mammal  allied  to  the  dolphins. 
Its  form,  which  is  remarkably  characterized  by  the 
softness  of  all  its  curves,  adapts  it  for  rapid  and 

fracefiil  movements.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XV,  p. 
98 ;  Vol,  XXIV,  p.  52b. 

BELUR,  a  village  of  Mysore,  situated  130  miles 
west  of  Bangalore.  It  is  known  in  the  Puranas  as 
\'elnpura,  and  locally  regarded  as  the  Southern 
Benares.  It  is  the  site  of  a  celebrated  temple.  Pop- 
ulation, 3,000. 

BELVEDERE,  originally  an  erection  on  the  top 
of  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  on  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  enjoying  the  air,  in  which 
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sense  it  ie  etill  underatood  in  It&lv.  A  part  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome  is  known  as  tne  Belvedere,  and 
gives  Dame  to  the  famoua  statue  of  Apollo,  In  France 
the  word  has  come  to  signify  any  kind  of  summer- 
bouae  or  place  of  refreshment. 

BELVEDERE,  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Chenopodiaees,  a  native  of  the  Middle  and 
South  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  familiar  in  gardens  as 
an  omamentat  annual,  not  on  account;  of  its  flowers, 
which  have  no  beauty,  but  of  its  close,  pyramidal, 
rigid  form,  and  numerous  narrow  leaves,  which 
make  it  appear  like  a  miniature  cypress  tree.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Summer  Cypress. 

BELVIDERE,  an  educational  and  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Illinois,  on  the  Kishwaukee  River  and 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad ;  it  is  the 
connty-seat  of  Boone  county. 

BELVIDERE,  the  capital  of  Warren  county,  N,  J., 
a  flourishing  town  on  the  Delaware  River  and 
Pequest  Creek.  There  is  a  bridge  here  across  the 
Delaware.  Abundant  water  power  is  furnished  for 
cotton  and  flour  mills  and  a  carriage  factory.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  passes  through  the  town. 
The  surrounding  region  furnishes  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, slate  and  magnesia. 

BELVISIA  (also  called  Napolona),  a  genus  of 
exogenous  plants,  the  type  of  tne  order  BelrU  ace-e, 
of  which  order  only  a  few  species,  natives  of  trop  cal 
Africa,  have  yet  been  discovered.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  with  smooth,  simple,  leathery  leaves  the 
beautiful  and  very  curious  flowers,  growing  in  threes 
being  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  s 
a  thick  leathery  cup,  divided  into  five  ovate  seg 
ments.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  three  dist  net 
rings,  the  outer  one  five-lohed,  and  furnished  n  th 
ribs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  strongly  plaited,  t  rn 
ing  back  and  hiding  the  calyx  when  full  blowi  tl  e 
second,  a  narrow  mem'rane,  divided  into  numerous 
regular  segments  like  a  fringe ;  the  third,  an  erect 
cup-shaped  membrane.  The  erect  stamens  resem 
ble  another  cup.  The  ovary  is  five-celled,  each  cell 
containingtwo  ovules;  the  short, thick  style  is  h  e- 
angled,  with  a  broad,  flat  stigma  of  as  many  angles 
The  fruit  is  a  soft  berry,  crowned  with  the  calyx 
with  large  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

BEM,  Joseph  (171*6-1800),  commander  of  the  army 
in  Transylvania  during  the  Hungarian  revolut  on 
born  at  Tarnov,  in  Qalicia,  in  1795.  After  a  co  rse 
of  military  adventure  in  Poland  he  went  to  France 
where  be  resided  for  ft  considerable  time.  In  l'^4H 
he  joined  the  Hungarians  and  was  intrusted  n  h 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Transylvania.  He  de- 
feated the  Austrian  army  and  succeeded  in  dr  ng 
their  allies,  the  Russians,  back  to  Wallachia.  Ilav 
ing  thus  made  himself  master  of  Transylvania,  at 
Kossuth's  request  he  hastened  into  Hungary, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  near 
Temesvar.  He  made  his  escape  into  Turkey,  where 
he  embraced,  from  political  motives,  the  profes- 
sion of  Islam ;  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Eashn  and  obtained  a  command  in  the  Turkish  army. 
Q  IH.50  he  was  sent  to  Aleppo,  where,  after  suppress- 
ing the  sanguinary  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  against 
the  Christian  population,  he  died  of  fever.  Dee.  10, 
1850.  He  was  in  private  life  characteized  by  his  be- 
nevolent disposition,  and  as  a  military  leader  dis- 
tinguished by  courage,  presence  of  mind  in  ex- 
Irrenic  danger,  and  remarkable  rapidity  of  move- 


ageiilM  of  the  French  government,  who  hav 
driven   to  Fort  Dau]jbin  on   Antungil  Hay.  on  the 
op|)osito  side  of  the  island,  where  I  hey  are  killed 
ii-:'i  cured  (nr  the  use  of  the  French  navy,  and  for 


colonial  consumption.  Rice  Is  also  sold  very  cheap 
at  Bembatooka.  Majunga,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  is  an  important  town,  Bembatooka  being  only 

BEMBECID,^,  a  family  of  hymenoptcrous  in- 
sects of  the  division  in  which  the  females  are  fur- 
nished with  stings.  Along  with  Sphrgidx,  and  other 
nearly  allied  families,  they  receive  the  popular 
name  of  sand-wasp.  They  very  much  resemble  bees 
or  wasps  in  genera)  appearance ;  they  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  the  odor  of  roses  which  they  emit. 
The  females  make  burrows  in  sandy  banks,  in  each 
of  which  they  deposit  an  egg,  and  along  with  it 
bodies  of  flies  as  food  for  Uis  larva. 

BE.MBRIDGE  BEDS,  a  division  of  the  Upper 
Eocene  strata,  resting  on  the  Bt.  Helen's,  and  cap. 
ped  by  the  Hempstead  series,  tha  maximum  thick- 
being  115  feet.   Here  have  twen  found  n 


village  of  New  York,  in  Saratoga  county,  famous 
tor  having  been  the  place  where  occurred  the  first 
battle  of  Stillwater,  Sept.  19,1777.  Generals  Gates 
and  Burgi^'ne  were  the  opposing  commanders. 

BEN  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  "  son,"  and  form- 
ng  the  first  syllable  of  many  names,  ancient  and 
modern  as  Benhadad,  Benjamin,  Ac.  The  corre- 
sp  nd  n^  Arabic  word  Ibn,  or  Ebn,  in  like  manner 
enters  into  composition  of  a  great  number  of 
names  as  Ibn  Siua,  Ibn-al-Faradhi,  etc.  Ibn  in 
son  e  of  its  constructive  forms,  drops  the  initial 
vo  el  thus  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew,  ae 
J  e  Jl  n-Yakub  {Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob). 

BE\  a  term  of  Gaelic  origin,  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  the  principal  mountains  of  Scotland,  as 
Benledi,  Ben  Lomond,  etc.  It  is  essentially  the 
Ban  e  as  the  Welsh  Pen,  the  primary  signification 
of  wh  ch  is  "  head,"  and  hence  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  "mountain  head."  The 
term  Pennine,  applied  to  a  division  of  the  Alps,  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Celtic  Pen  or  Ben,  and 
e  en  the  name  Apennines  is  in  all  probability 
fron   the  same  root. 

BFN  Oil  op,  a  fluid  fixed  oil,  obtainad  from 
the  seeds  of  a  tree  found  in  India  and  Arabia, 
and  known  as  the  horse-radish  tree.  The  seeds 
are  called  Ben-nuts,  and  are  roundish,  with  three 
n  en  branous  wings.  The  oil  is  used  by  watch- 
makers because  it  does  not  readily  freeze;  also  by 
perf  tners,  as  the  basis  of  various  scents,  and 
other      Is  are  often  adulterated  with  it. 

BLN  A.TEK,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Iser,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Prague.  It  ia  worthy  of  note  as  being  for  a  time  th'e 
residence  of  the  celebrated  aatronomer.Tyoho  Brah£. 

BENBEOIJLA,  one  of  the  Heoridea  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  between  North  and  South  Nitfa, 
20  miles  west  o[  Skye,  and  belonginij  to  Inver- 
nesshire.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  eis-ht  miles 
broad,  low  and  flat,  and  consists  chiefly  of  bog, 
sand  and  lake,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  gneiss 
rock,  with  a  very  broken  coast-line.  Population, 
1,700,  consisting  of  fishermen  and  farmers,  who  fer- 
tilize the  soil  with  the  seaweed  which  is  cast  ashore 
on  the  island. 

BENCH-WARRANT,  a  process  issued  by  a  judge 
or  court  against  a  person  guilty  of  some  contempt, 
or  indicted  for  some  crime. 

BEND,  the  name  for  one  among  the  many  kinds 
of  knot  by  which  ropes  are  fastened  on  shijilHiard. 
teamen  imply  this  meaning  when  they  speak  of 
"bending  the  cable,"  the  fishermen's  bend,'  the 
"  sheet  bend."  etc. 

BENDA,  Gkoroe,  the  most  distinguished  of  a 
notable  musical  family,  iKirn  nt  .lungbunslau,  in 
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Bohemia,  in  1721,  died  at  Kostritz  in  t7t)6.  He  ex- 
celled as  a  pianist,  violiniet,  and  composer,  and  was 
bandmaster  to  tlie  Duke  of  Ijotha  (17-W-H7),  and 
in  this  peri'<d  produced  several  operas  and  canta- 
tas, Bucli  a»  Ariadnf  iiuf  yaxot  ana  Medea. 

BENDEMANN.  EoivAftD,  a  celebrated  painter  o( 
the  Dusseldort  school,  bom  at  Berlin  in  ISII.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  scientific  education,  but  devoted 
himself  to  art,  became  a  pupil  of  Schadow's  and 
Boun  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  vo- 
cal ion.  When  he  was  but  20  years  of  age,  his 
picture  of  the  Captii'e  Jews  was  exhibited  at  Ber- 
lin, and  at  once  aeicnowl edged  to  be  a  master- 
?i<'ce.  Hie  next  important  work  in  1S38  represented 
■" ,-,  OirU  al  a  Fountain,  followed  in  1837  Ity  Jere- 
111-  that  the  Ruin*  of  Jenualem,  a  picture  for  which  he 
olitained  a  prize-medal  at  Paris.  His  pictures  are 
disCing;uish»i  by  a  grace  ami  charm  arising  from 
Bjmmetry  in  drawing  and  composition,  naiMi  in 
conception,  and  a  tender,  liarmonious,  yet  always 
truthful  coloring.  He  was  director  of  Dusseldorf 
Academy  from  1859  to  1867. 

BENDIGO,  one  of  the  most  productive  gold- 
fields  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  It  is  about  25 
miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  Alexander,  which 
again  is  about  75  miles  Inland  from  Melhourne, 

BENE,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Mondovi,  Pied- 
mont, IS  miles  from  Coni,  It  occupies  the  site  of 
tlia  ancient  Augueta  Bngifnnoruin  destroyed  by 
Alaric.  Many  interesting  vestiges  are  found  in  the 
neighliorhood,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  baths, 
and  ampliitheater  are  still  visibie.  Population, 
6,000. 

BENEDEK,  Ludwig  Von,  an  Austrian  genera!. 
bom  at  Odenburg,  Hung-ary,  in  1804,  died  at  Grata 
in  1881.  lie  received  a  military  education,  entered 
the  army  as  ensign  in  1822,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  gallantry  and  skill.  He  was  governor 
of  Hungary  in  18(10,  and  in  1868  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  army.  After  tlie 
defeat  at  Sadowa  he  was  brought  before  a  court- 
martiat,    and    although    the     proceedings    were 

auashed  by  tlie  emperor.Benedek  never  recovered 
■om  the  savage  criticisms  of  his  mortified  and.  de- 
feated countrymen.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  l-W. 

BENEDETTI,  Vikcest.  a  French  diplomatist  who 
held  various  imoortant  posilions.  Wlien  ambassa- 
dor to  Prussia,  he  urged  offensively  upon  the  king, 
in  the  public  walks  at  Ems,  in  IH70.  a  measure  dis- 
tasteful to  his  majesty,  through  which  he  was  de- 
nied all  furtlier  interviews.  Each  government 
then  claimed  that  it  had  been  grievously  insulted 
by  the  other,  and  when  Benedetti  returned  to 
Paris,  France  declared  war  upon  Prussia  with  a 
disastrous  result  to  herself.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  626. 

liENEDICITE,  a  hymn  or  song  of  the  three 
children  In  the  flery  furnace,  sung  in  the  Christian 
Cliurcli  as  early  as  the  lime  of  St.  Ohrysostom.  and 
us-'d  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  morning  serv- 
ice when  the  Te  Deum  is  not  sung. 

BENEDICT,  Sir  Julius,  born  in  Germany  lfi04, 
died  in  1858.  lie  was  a  musician  and  composer. 
In  18;{6  he  took  up  his  residence  in  England.  He 
Wim  musical  director  of  the  Kiirnlher  Thor 
Theater,  Vienna,  in  1824;  and.  later  on,  occupied 
the  same  position  at  Naples.  In  Paris,  and  after- 
ward in  Iiondon,  i:i  18.15,  tie  appeared  with  great 
success  as  a  pianist.  In  IHfiO  he  conductfd  at 
Jenny  Lind'a  concerts  in  America. 

BENEDICT.  Bishop,  an  ecclesiastic,  liom  in 
England  in  639.  His  infiuonce  upon  Ane;!i)-Wuson 
civilization  and  learning  was  most  imporlanC. 
Until  about  the  year  654  he  served  at  the  court  of 
Oswin,  king  of  Northumberland,  after  which  he 
spent  about  ten  years  at  Rome  in  study.    In  GC6  he 


returned  to  Rome  on  a  mission  for  Alchfrid,  king 
of  Northumbria,  and  was  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Canterbury,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  (668).  He  purchased  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  about  five  years  later,  and  went 
to  Xorthumbris,  where  he  founded  (lie  famous 
monastery  of  Wearmouth  on  a  piece  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  presented  to  him  by  King 
Ecgtrid,     See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  481, 

BENEDICTINES.  See  Britannica,  Vol,  III,  p. 
658,  and  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  704,  tt  »fq.  An  account  o(  the 
Benedictines,  as  aifec ting  tlie  history  of  England,  i> 
given  in  Vol.  VllI,  pp.  372,  fl  teij.  Their  historical 
monasteries  are  described  in  the  article  Abbbv.  and 
tiieir  libraries  in  Vol.  XIV,  p.  51.1.  The  Benedictines 
in  the  United  States  are  known  as  the  American  Ca- 
sinensian  Congregation.  The  parent  organization 
is  the  house  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  founded  in  1846  as  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  and  raiwd  in  1855  to  the 
dignity  of  Abbey  of  Kaint  Vincent.  It  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  mitred  abbot,  iijipointed  by  the 
Pope,  and  under  the  same  general  supervision  is  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  monasteries.  The 
abbey  at  Saint  Meiuard.  Ind.,  which  was  founded 
in  1853,  is  a  filiation  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  in  Switzerland.  The  first  con- 
vent of  Benedictine  nuns  in  the  United  States  was 
established  at  Saint  Mary's,  Pa.,  in  1853. 

BENEDICTION  <Lat.,  hnifdirerf,  to  speak  well), 
a  solemn  invocation  of  tlie  Divine  blessing  upon 
men  or  things.  The  simplest  form  of  this  ceremony 
may  be  considered  as  almost  coeval  with  the 
earliest  expression  of  religious  feeling.  The  Jewish 
patriarchs  oelore they  died  Invoked  the  lilessing  of 
God  upon  their  children,  and  later  on  the  priesta 
were  commanded  to  solicit  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
people.  The  custom.  >>eing  sanctioned  by  Christ, 
was  carried  forward  into  the  Primitive  Church, 
where  it  gradually  developed  in  different  forms. 
In  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Westeni  Church  it  ia 
regarded  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  almost  all 
important  acts. 

BENEDICTUS.  the  so-called  "canticle  of  Zach- 
ary"  (Luke  i,  68-7il).  which  forms  part  of  Ihe  office 
of  the  lands  in  the  Roman  breviary.  It  has  been 
set  to  music  by  all  the  most  eminent  composers. 

BENEDIX,  Julius  KoDKau:K,  German  actor, 
manager,  and  plavwriter,  born  at  Leipsig  in  1811, 
died  there  Sept.  26, 1873.  Of  his  numerous  pieces 
the  best  are  his  comedies,  most  of  which  are  popu- 
lar in  Germany.  His  dramatic  works  hll  27 
volumes. 

BENEFICIARY,  a  term  in  law  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  holder  of  a  benefice.  It  may  also  de- 
note a  person  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  inter- 
est or  estate  held  In  trust  by  others. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
V,  pp.  827-28,  and  Vol.  VIlI,  p.  372,  Th^.  I'rivilegivm 
Clerirole  was  abolished  in  England  by  the  act  of 


1841.  In  the  United  States  this  anomalous  privi- 
lege has  been  made  the  subject  of  aversive  legis- 
lation by  many  of  the  individual  Stales,  some  de- 
nying that  the  right  ever  legally  exisleil  in  this 
country,  others  recognizing  it  as  a  pari  of  the  com- 
mon law,  follow  in  efleet  the  federal  act  of  April  30, 
17110,  which  denies  benefit  of  clergy  lo  any  one  con- 
victed of  a  capital  offensi'. 

BENEFIT  OF  INVENTORY:  in  Scottish  law,  a 
legal  privilege,  whereby  an  lieir  secured  himself 
against  unlimited  liaiiiiily  fur  his  nnccslnr  by  giv- 
ing np,  within  the  (iu»">r  drlil»i:iii.l!,  an  iiivi-nfory 
of  his  heritage  or  real  estate,  to  (.lie  exten^of  wbicJ-C 
.and  no  farther,  was  the  he-  '-^''''  -^  ^ 


r  liable. 
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BENEVOLENCE  — BENJAMIN 


BENEVOLENCE,  a  name  applied  to  a  forced  loan 

or  contribution,  levied  by  kings  of  England  without 
legal  authority.  It  wfla  first  BO  called  in  1478, 
wnen  asked  from  his  subjects  by  Edward  IV,  as  a 
mark  of  good-will  towards  hie  rule ;  but  similar  com- 
pulsory *free-will  offeringB  "  had  not  been  uncom- 
mou  in  former  reigns.  Under  Richard  III,  in  1484, 
an  act  of  Parliament  abolished  benevolences  as 
"  new  and  unlawful  inventions -"  but,  spite  of  this, 
they  continued  to  be  exacted  by  Richard  himself 
andby  Henry  VII.  In  1614  James  I  tried,  but  with 
little  success,  to  raise  money  by  this  expedient, 
and  it  was  never  again  attempted  by  the  crown, 
Charles  I  expressly  declining  to  have  recourse  to 
it.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  177. 

BENEZET,  Anthony,  born  at  St.  Quentin, 
France,  Jan.  31, 1713, died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May 
8,  17&4.  He  was  a  phiianthropist,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  to  the 
education  of  the  colored  race  and  the  alleviation  of 
the  condition  of  prisoners.  He  published  a  few 
works  which  are  of  a  religious  or  historical  nature. 

BENFEY,THBOD0R,the  greatest  orientalist  and 
comparative  philologist  of  modern  times,  barn  of 
Jewish  pH.rcntB,  near  Gottingen,  January,  180!),  died 
in  1881.  He  studied  in  Gottingen,  Munich,  Frank- 
fort, and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1830  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  Sanskrit.  For  an  extended 
account  of  his  career,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,  p, 
781. 

BENGAL,  Bat  op,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
into  which  flow  the  Ganges  and  the  Bramahputra 
on  the  north,  the  Irrawaddy  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mahanuddy,  the  Godavery,  the  Kistna  or  Krishna, 
and  the  Cavery  on  the  west.  The  northern  shore, 
measuring  250  miles,  reaches  from  Balaeore  to 
Chittagong,  and  at  the  south  the  bay  extends  for 
1,200  miles  between  Coromandel  and  Malacca. 

BENGAL  LIGHT,  or  Blue  Light,  a  brilliant 
light  used  at  sea  for  signaling,  and  in  ordinary 
pyroteohny.  It  is  prepared  from  nitre,  sulphur 
and  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  mixed  in  the 
following  proportions  by  weight:  Nitre  6,  sulphur 
2,  tersulphuret  of  antimony  1.  When  ignited  it 
bursts  into  rapid  and  vivid,  combustion,  evolving 
a  brilliant,  penetrating,  but  mellow  light.  As  tho 
fumes  evolved  are  poisonous,  the  light  cannot  be 
used  in  safety  in  inclosed  spaces. 

BENI,  the  name  of  a  large  river  and  also  of  a  de- 
partment of  Bolivia.  Chiel  towns  of  the  province 
are  Trinidad  and  Loreto. 

BESICIA,  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
of  California,  and  its  former  capital,  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Carqniaez  Strait,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  for  large  sea-going  vessels,  about  mid- 
way in  a  direct  line  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est is  the  old  capitol,  a  fine  brick  edifice  overlook- 
ing the  water-front  from  a  commanding  eminence. 
Benicia  barracks  and  the  United  States  arsenal  for 
the  Pacific  coast  are  located  here.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal manufactories  areflour, leather,  and  hydraulic 
cement; — large  quantities  of  superior  limestone 
being  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Benicia  is  the  seat 
of  St.  Augustine  College,  and  of  a  law  school,  a  num- 
ber of  young  ladies'  seminaries,  and  a  Dominican 
monastery. 

BEXI-HASSAN,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  place  is  remarkable 
for  the  numerous  grottoes  in  its  vicinity,  wliich  are 
among  the  most  interesIiuK  in  Ecrypt.  These  cata- 
coniliK,  which  are  excavated  In  tlie  calcareous  bank, 
are  about  thirty  in  number,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  uiied  as  sepulcliren  bv  the  principal  in- 
habitants  of  IIermoiMdi8,acity  that  stood  on  Ibe  op- 
posite Bide  of  the  river.    The  paintings,  though  not 


so  artistic  as  those  in  the  Theban  catacombs.  Are  ol 
earlier  date,  and  throw  much  curious  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

BENI-ISGUEN,  a  large  town  in  the  interior  of 
Algeria,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  flanked  with 
towers,  and  said  to  be  nearly  as  populous  as  Algiers. 
It  has  some  trade  in  grains. 

BENI-ISRAEL  (Sons  op  Issul),  a  remarkable 
race  in  the  west  of  India,  who  preserve  a  tradition 
of  Jewish  descent,  and  have  from  time  immemorial 
acknowledged  the  law  of  Moses,  although  in  many 
respects  conforming  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus, 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Their  features 
exhibit  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Arabian  Jews. 
Until  recently  they  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  It  was  not  with- 
out hesitation  that  they  consented  to  receive  those 
of  the  later  prophets.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  to  have  settled  in 
India  long  before  the  Jews  of  Cochin.  The^  ob- 
ject to  the  name  of  Jew,  and  deem  its  application  to 
them  a  reproach. 

BENI-SOUEFF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  capital  of  the 
motidiriek  or  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  gixty-flve  miles 
above  Cairo,  with  which  it  is  connected  ny  railroad. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  well-built  town ;  contains  a  num- 
ber of  cotton-mills  and  alabaster  quarries,  and  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  rich  valley  of 
Fayoom. 

BENITIER,  or  BsNATtrRA,  the  name  of  the  vase 
or  vessel  in  which  "holy  water"  is  held  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Benltiers  were  either  movable 
or  fixed.  Portable  ones,  commonly  of  silver,  were 
used  in  processions.  The  benitiers  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  beauty.  Tbey  are  formed  of  magnifi- 
cent shells  and  bordered  with  gilt  copper. 

BENJAMIN,  JCDAH  Philip,  born  at  St.  Croix, 
West  Indiea.  Aug.  11,  1811,  died  at  Paris,  May  8. 
1S64.  His  parents  were  English  Jews,  and  his  boy- 
hood waa  spent  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
He  studied  at  Yale,  but  did  not  complete  the 
course.  After  reading  law  in  New  Orleans  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834.  He  rose  to  prominence 
in  the  profession,  was  U.  S.  commissioner  in  1847 
appointed  to  investigate  Spanish  land-titles,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court, 
was  presidential  elector  at  large  in  1S48  from 
Ijouisiana,  and  elected  to  the  United  States  ^nate 
in  1852.  He  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
when  the  Southern  confederacy  was  formed  he  held 
successively  the  offices  of  attorney-general,  secre- 
tary of  the  war  department,  and  then  secretary  of 
state  till  the  overtlirow  of  the  confederacy.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  placed  great  confidence  in  Mr,  Benjamin's 
ability,  and  the  latter  was  called  "the  brains  of  the 
confederacy."  On  the  downfall  of  the  confederacy 
Mr.  Benjamin  made  his  escape  from  Richmont)  and 
sailed  for  Liverpool.  Although  fifty-four  ^ears  old 
he  beeau  the  study  of  English  law,  and  m  a  few 
years  nis  practice  was  both  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive. 

BENJATtflN,  Park,  bom  at  Demarara,  British 
Guiana.  Aug.  13, 1809.  died  at  New  York  city,  Sept. 
13,  18t>4.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
but  carried  on  business  in  Demarara.  The  son 
was  very  lame,  and  at  an  early  age  waa  sent  to 
New  England  for  education  and  medical  treatment. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  and  Trinity,  and  then  read 
law,  but  his  inclinations  were  in  favor  of  literature. 
He  went  to  New  York  and  was  asaociate  editor  of 
the  "American  MonthIyMagBEine"and  afterwards  of 
the  "New  Yorker."  lie  was  on  the  staff  of  several 
other  publications,  most  of  which  were  unsuccess- 
ful.   He  waa  a  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
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To  One  IMured;  The  Departed,  and  The  Old  Sexton. 

BEN-LAWERS,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, about  32  miles  from  Perth,  on  the  west  side 
of  Loch  Tay.  Thig  mountain  is  easy  of  ascent  and 
ricli  in  siiectmena  of  alpine  plants.  A  maK'iili- 
cent  view  is  commanded  from  its  summit,'  nhich 
huB  an  elevation  of  3,!H6  feet.  Ore  of  titanium  in 
found  in  the  mountain. 

BEN-LGDI,  a  mountain  of  Perthshire,  4  miles 
from  Callander,  with  an  elevation  of  2,883  feet.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  Druids,  who  are  Bup- 
poaed  to  have  bad  a  place  of  worBbtp  on  its  sum- 
mit. This  mountain  is  celebrated  in  Seott's  Lady  of 
llif  Late. 

BEN-LOMOND,  a  lofty  mountain  the  northwest 
of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  on  the  east  side  of  Loch 
Lomond.  This  mountain,  fonning  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Grampians  or  Central  Scottish  High- 
lands, is  3,1!)2  feet  high,  and  consists  of  mica  and 
state,  with  veins  of  quartz,  greenstone,  and  feldspar 
porphyry.  The  summit  is  steep  on  the  north,  with 
a  gentle  declivity  on  the  southeast.  It  is  covered 
with  vegetation  to  the  top.  Though  considerably 
surpassed  in  heiglit  by  several  other  Scottish 
mountains,  none  are  more  imposing.  Seen  from 
Loch  Lomond,  it  appears  a  truneatetf  cone,  and  be- 
tween Stirling  and  Aberfoyle  a  regular  pyramid. 
It  has  been  ascended  by  a  greater  number  of  tour- 
ists than  any  other  of  the  Highland  mountains. 
The  magnificent  view  from  the  top  in  clear  weather 
incluiles  the  whole  length  of  Loch  Lomond,  which 
is  30  miles.  The  north  semicircle  of  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  Bens  Lawers,  Voirlich.Ledi,  Cruachaa 
and  Nevis,  while  some  of  the  beautiful  Perthshire 
lochs  are  seen. 

BEN-MACDHUI,  a  mountain  of  Aberdeenshire, 
belonging  to  the  Grampian  range.  It  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,296  feet. 

BENNET,  Jambs  Gordon,  Jr.,  born  in  New  York 
city.  May  10, 1841.  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  founder 
of  the"Herald."  Hebecamepronrietorof  thispaper 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  tie  is  very  fond  of 
yachting,  and  has  taken  part  in  two  famous  races 
with  English  yachts.  His  Henrirlln  won  in  18(16, 
but  his  Daunlkut  was  beaten  in  I8T0  by  the 
English  Cambria.  He  has  acquired  fame  and  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  his  paper  by  publishing  in 
England  storm -warnings  from  the  United  States 


signal  service,  by   fitting  out  the   Jeannrtli'   for 
_  ..    _  . .  ion,  and  by  sending  Henry  M.  Stanle, 

1  aearcti    for    Livingstone.    Mr.  Bennett  resides 


most  of  the  time  in  Paris,  where  he  attends  to  the 
foreign  news  department  of  his  paper.  In  li^  he 
and  John  W.  Mackay  formed  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company,  and  laid  a  new  line  between  America  and 

BEX-NEVIS,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  county 
of  Inverness.  Scotland.  It  has  a  height  of  4,406 
feet,  is  e.\c6edingly  difficult  of  ascent,  with  a  preci- 
pice of  1,500  feet  in  depth  on  the  northeast  side, 
where  snow  remains  throughout  the  year.  Granite 
and  gneiss  form  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which, 
in  its  upper  part,  Is  composed  of  porphyry. 
BENNIGSEN.  Levis  Arcrax  Theoi-hilvs,  count 
,  (1745-1826),  a  dintinguished  Russian  general,  born 
at  Brunswick  in  1745.  He  joined  the  Russian  army 
Id  1773,  and  In  the  Turkish  war  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  who 
employed  him  to  carry  out  her  designs  against 
Folana.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Emperor  Paul.  He  fought  with 
success  in  the  buttle  of  Pultusk  in  1806,  and  held 
the  chief  command  in  the  obstinate  and  murdemus 
struggle  at  Ey la u  in  1807.    When  Napoleon  invaded 


Russia  in  1812,  liennigsen  commanded  the  Russiaa 
center  on  the  bloody  tield  of  Borodino,  and  gave- 
orders  for  fightitig  a  second  battle  before  the  walla 
of  Moscow.  Before  the  French  began  their  retreat 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Murat  at  Wor- 
onowa.  In  1813  he  fought  victoriously  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  and  was  created  count  by  the  Emperor- 
Alexander  on  tho  field.  He  retired  to  his  estate  In 
Hanover,  where  lie  died  In  1826. 

BENNINGTON,  the  largest  manufacturing  town 
of  Vermont,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  36. 
miles  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  county-seat  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name.  Noted  for  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  Aug.  16,  1777,  where  General  Stark, 
at  the  head  of  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys,"  defeated 
a  detachment  of  Burgoyne's  army.  Bennington, 
North  Bennington  and  Bennington  Center  are  the 
three  villages  of  the  town  of  Bennington.  A 
soldiers' home  and  excellent  schools  are  atlionning- 
ton.  Some  of  the  articles  manufactured  here 
are  iron,  woolen  goods,  pottery,  chairs  and  lumber. 

BI;NU^,  an  important  river  of  Central  Africa. 
It  enters  the  Quorra  or  Niger  from  the  east,  about 
230  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea. 

BEN-RIIYDDING,  a  health  resort  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  on  the  River  Wharfe,  16  miles 
from  Leeds. 

BENSHIK,  or  Banshee,  an  Imaginary  being  in 
thesuperstitionaof  thelrish — a  female  who  is  called 
the  wife  of  llie  fairies,  and  who  makes  herself  known 
by  wailings  and  shrieks,  premonitory  to  a  deatli  in 
the  family  over  which  she  is  presumed  to  exercise 
a  kind  of  giiardianahip.  A  similar  superstition  pre- 
vailed, and  is,  perliaps,  not  yet  extinct,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

BEX.SON,  Edward  Wuite,  an  English  divine. 
born  at  Birmingham  in  1829,  He  became  chancel- 
lor ot  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1872;  bishop  of  Truro  in 
1877;  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1883. 

BENSON.  Egbert,  jurist,  bom  in  New  York  city 
June  21.  1746,  died  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Aug,  24,  1^, 
He  graduated  at  King'sColIege;  was  first  attorney- 
general  of  the  State;  was  In  the  State  legislature, 
and  from  t7K4  to  1788  sat  in  Congress.  He  was 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  17!U-18()2 ;  waa  in  Con- 
gress again  from  1813-1816;  was  first  president  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  enjoyed 
many  other  honors  and  offices. 

BENSON,  EiuKNB,  painter,  born  in  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y,,  in  1837.  He  studied  art  in  New  York,  Paris, 
Venice  and  Rome,  and  traveled  much  in  Europe- 
and  the  East.  In  the  list  of  his  paintings  are 
Cloud  Toweri,  Hay  Boats,  Bazaar  at  Cairo,  ffiiKhiek 
Sntokem,  Fire-worthipen,  Stale  Heerel  inienicf.  Art 
and  Lore,  and  Ariadne. 

BENSON,  Joseph,  an  English  divine  and  author, 
best  known  for  his  highly  esteemed  Ciijiimentary 
on  the  IMy  Scriphtreii,  and  his  Apology  for  (ft«  ifelho^ 
ditii:    He  died  in  1821. 

BEST  GRAS.S  lAgrotlii),  a  genus  containing 
about  si.^ty  species  of  grasses,  widely  distributed 


us^eful  as  pasture-grasses  and  for  hay,  on  account  of 
their  adaptation  to  certain  kinds  of  soil.  The  com- 
mon hent  gfRHB,  Affrustix  riiltiarix,  abounds  In  dry, 
elevated  pastures.  A.  caniiin  Is  also  very  common. 
,4,  dispar,  the  American  herds-grass,  is  cultivated  in 
France,    Most  of  the  European  species  are  North 


BENTHAM,  Georob,  an  English  botanist,  born 
in  1800  at  Stoke,  n  village  since  absorlied  in  Ports- 
mouth, died  Sept,  10.  1SS4,  The  son  of  an  officer 
who  had  risen  to  high  rank  In  the  Rusaian  and 

the  English  service,  young  Bentbam's  earlier  years. 
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were  spent  largely  abroad,  but  from  1826  to  ia'{2  he 
lived  in  Loudon  nith  hie  uncle,  the  jurist,  and 
studied  law.  In  1827  he  published  Otitlinfe  of  a 
New  Sijilem  of  Logic,  in  which  is  set  forth  for  the 
first  time  the  doctrine  of  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  law  for  botany.  He  catalogued  the 
plants  of  the  Pyrenees  (1H2-1-26),  and  was  elected  in 
1828  a  Fellow  of  the  Liiiniean  Hociety.  and  in  182U 
secretary  of  the  Horticultural  dociety.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  new  study, 
and  soon  published  his  important  Labriatarum 
Oenera  el  Speciee  (1832-36).  In  1854  lie  presented  his 
collections  to  the  Koyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  where  he 

firosecuted  his  studies  during  the  remainder  of  his 
ife.  Genera  Flanlarium  (3  volumes,  18B2-83),  in  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  is  exhaustive  and  valuable,  and  may  be 
Baid  to  summarize  our  present  knowledge  of  botany. 
He  was  president  of  the  Linnrean  Society  from  18m 
to  1874,  and  was  a  member  of  many  other  British 
and  foreign  learned  bodies. 

BBN'THAMIA,  agenus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cimiareie,  consisting  of  Asiatic  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  which  the  fruit  is  formed  of  many  small 
drupes  Ei^wn  together.  B.  frugifera,  a  native  of 
Kepaul,  IS  a  smalltree,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
a  reddish  fruit,  very  much  like  a  mulberry,  only 
somewhat  larger ;  it  is  quite  pleasant  to  the  taate. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

BENTON',  Jaues  Gh.ciiriht,  soldier  and  inventor, 
born  at  Lebanon,  N.  H-,  Sept.  Ill,  1820,  died  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 1881.  He  was  a  graduate 
oi  the  military  academy  in  1842.  He  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  "  System  of  Artillery  for  the 
Land  Service,"  and  the  "Ordnance  Manual  in  1847, 
He  served  tlie  following  year  at  Harper's  Ferry 
armory,  and  afterwards  In  the  San  Antonio  ord- 
nance depot.  From  1849  to  IS<il  he  was  assistant 
inspector  of  arsenals,  engaged  in  making  experi- 


at  the  military  academy.  For  most  of  tbi 
during  the  civil  war  he  was  commander  of  tlie 
Washmgton  arsenal.  Twice  he  performed  acts  of 
great  bravery  in  extinguishing  lire  which  had  be- 

6un  t^  bum  in  the  arsenal  and  in  a  magazine ;  for 
is  hardihood  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel.  He  invented  several  military  appliances, 
but  never  took  out  a  patent,  as  he  believed  the 
Government  which  had  educated  him  was  entitled 

IIBXTOS,  TnoM.AS  Hart, born  nearHiUsborougti, 
Orange  county,  N.  C,  March  14, 1782,  died  at  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C.,  April  10,  1858.  On  account  of  his 
(ather'a  dcatli  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old, 
Thama!>  had  few  educational  advantages.  He  was 
able  to  attend  a  grammarschool  audio  spend  some 
little  time  at  the  Cniversity  of  North  Carolina.  He 
studied  law  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  At 
about  this  time  he  quarreled  with  Jackson,  who 
bad  heretofore  been  his  warm  friend.  The  trouble 
was  made  up ;  but  Mr.  Bejiton,  having  started  the 
"Missouri  Inquirer,"  was  a  participant  in  several 
duels,  in  one  of  which  be  killed  his  antagonii^t.  In 
after-life  he  deeply  regretted  the  act.  Mr.  Benton 
waw  a  leader  in  his  party,  and  in  1820  was  chosen 
I'nited  States  Senator  from  the  new  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Ue  was  influential  in  passinglaws  in  regard 
to  unoccupied  western  land,  which  were  of  sucli  a 
nature  as  to  encourage  settlers  to  take  up  claims. 
Another    benevolent    measure    in  which    he    was 


advocated  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  encoaraged  ex- 
ploration of  the  West,  advocated  a  friendly  policy 
with  the  Indians,  and  planned  for  the  establish- 
ment of  post-roads.  Wben  President  Jackson,  in 
his  first  annual  address,  advocat€*d  the  withdrawal 


Col.  Ijenton  at  this  crisis  ma<^  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  financial  uuestion,  and  then  advocated  the 
adoption  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  currency  basis. 
His  speeches  on  the  money  question  were  the  most 
eloquent  ever  delivered  by  him.  The  Biib-treaaurr 
system  now  in  use  is  a  development  of  Col.Benton^a 
views  put  in  practice.  During  the  Mexican  war  his 
advice  was  largely  followed  by  President  Polk,  who 
wished  to  put  him  in  full  command  of  the  army. 
When  the  slavery  question  came  up  with  regard  to 
the  newly-accjuired  Mexican  States,  there  com- 
menced a  bitter  hostility  between  Benton  and  Cal- 
houn, which  was  intensified  by  the  "nullification" 
measures.  Through  the  influence  of  bis  enemies. 
Col.  Benton  lost  party  favor,  and  in  a  contest  for 
senatorship,  and  subsequently  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, he  was  defeated  (1866).  The  last  years  of 
hie  life  were  devoted  to  literary  work.  Tiiirty 
Yean'  Vinr  is  descriptive  <ff  the  time  in  which  he 
represented  his  State  in  Che  U.  S.  Senate.  He  wrote 
An  Abridgment  of  the  Dehalei  of  Congreii,  and  , In 
Eiammalion  of  the  Vred  Scott  CoKe.  Col.  Benton's 
wife  bad  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1844,  and  from  that 
time  he  never  went  to  a  place  of  amusement.  Al- 
though surrounded  by  many  temptations,  he  never 
induleedin  liquor, gamingor  tobacco,  saylngsimply 
that  his  mother  had  desired  him  not  to  form  these 
habits.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  788. 

BENTON,  the  county-seat  of  Franklin  county, 
111.,  situated  on  a  railroad,  77  miles  northeast  of 
Cairo  and  90  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It 
has  churches,  a  high  school,  a  bank,  a  jail  and  sev- 
eral manufactories. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  an  important  trading  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Michigan,  situated  on  SL 
Joseph's  Kiver,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michi- 


ffi,. 


It  is  the  commercial  center  of  an  extensive 
3try, 
of  fruit-baskets,  canned  fruit,  furni- 


'rowlng    indue 


,    and    < 


in  tains  important 


ture,  lumber  and  flour. 

BESTONVILLE,  a  town  ol  ArkaMSS,  county- 
seat  of  Benton  county.  It  contains  a  number  of 
manufactories,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
tobacco  trade. 

BENTONSVILU:,  a  small  village  of  Johnston 
county,  N.  C,  famous  for  a  battle  between  the  armlea 
of  General  Sherman  and  General  Johnston,  March 
21,18«5. 

BENYOWSKY,  be,  Mavrice  Afovstcs,  count, 
born  in  Hungary  in  1741,  died  in  battle  in  1786.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  character  and  extraordi- 
nary fortunes.  He  took  part  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  in  1767  joined  the  Polish  confederation, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Russians  until  May,  17G9,  when  he  was  cap- 
turod;  about  seven  months  later,  after  lieing  con- 
fined in  several  Russian  prisons,  he  was  banished, 
first  to  Sil)eria,  and  then  to  Kamtchatka.  He 
escaped  from  the  latter  place  to  France  in  May, 
1771,  and  shortly  after,  by  proposal  of  the  French 
government,  he  established  a  colony  at  Mada-  ■ 
gascar,  himself  arriving  on  the  island  In  February, 
1774.  He  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  chiefs  in 
conclave  in  1776,  and  adopted  the  coslumenf  the 
natives,  but  he  felUnto  contention  with  the  French 
government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  at  last 

BENZENE.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  5fi0,  n 
>eq.    Benzene  Is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts 
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as  a  solvent  for  fats,  gums  and  resins,  itnd  as  ttie 
basis  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline  and  the  aniline 
colors.  It  is  also  the  source  of  manv  medicinal  com- 
pounds, eBpeeially  of  salicylic  and  oennoic  acids. 

BENZERTA,  or  BizKRTA,  Lakes  of,  the  ancient 
Sipponitis  Fulvtaad  SUarx  Palut,  two  lakes  within 
the  dominions  of  Tunis,  and  about  30  miles  from 
the  coast.  They  are  each  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
the  larger  one,  which  is  clear  and  salt,  is  six  miles 
broad ;  the  smaller,  which  is  turbid  and  fresh,  is 
three  miles  broad.  They  are  two  miles  apart,  but 
united  by  a  channel.  Tunis  is  supplied  with  fish 
mainly  from  these  lakes. 

BENZIIiE,  or  Bsnioyle,  the  radicle  or  root  of 
the  group  of  eubstancea  which  comprehends  as 
members  the  hydride  of  benzoyle,  benzoic  acid, 
benzoin  and  benzole.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  fused  benzoin,  or  by 
heating  one  part  of  benzoin  with  two  parts  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid.    Benzile  floats  to  the  upper 


ble  fn  water,  but  readily  disaoWed  by  etber  and 
alcohol. 

BEOWULF,  an  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem,  one  of 
the  graftteet  literary  curiosities  and  most  remark- 
able nistorical  monuments  in  existence.  The  events 
narrated  probably  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  centurv  ;  and,  as  the  legends  relate  to  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  who  afterwards  inhabited  England,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  poem  was  brought  b_y  them 
from  the  continent.  The  only  known  copy  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  See  Briiannica,  VoL  VIII,  pp. 
403,404. 

BEQUEATH,  to  leave  personal  property  by  will 
or  testament  to  another.  In  the  case  of  real  estate 
the  correct  term  is  devise.  Neither  of  these  words 
is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  will,  although  it  is 
usual  and  safe  so  to  use  tnem ;  other  words,  show- 
ing clearly  the  intention  of  the  testator,  will 
suffice. 

BERAT,  a  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in 
the  pashalic  of  Avlona,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tuberathi,  about  80  miles  northeast  of  the  sea- 
port of  the  same  name.  The  valley  in  which  Berat 
stands  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  quantities  of 
grain,  oil  and  wine.  The  population  is  about  10,000, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greek,  the  remainder 
Turks.  It  has  a  citadel,  and  traces  of  ancient 
Greek  buildincn, 

BERBERIDE.X,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  of  which  the  different  species  of  Barberry 
are  the  best  known  examples.  Many  of  the  plants 
are  spiny  shrubs.  This  order,  nearly  allied  to 
rilaeefe,  contains  more  than  100  species. 

BEECHTA,  the  name  given,  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  to  a  mythological  being  who 
was  apparently  the  same  as  Hulda  in  Northern 


powers,  but  in  the  course  of  time  she  became  rather 
an  object  of  terror ;  the  difference  probably  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianitv  was  felt,  and  the  paean  deities  were  con- 
vertea  into  demons.  Lady  Berchta  was  supposed 
to  have  the  oversight  of  spioners.  The  last  day  of 
the  year  was  sacred  to  her,  and  any  flax  left  on  the 
distaff  that  day  she  spoiled.  Her  festival  was  kept 
with  a  kind  of  meager  fare — oatmeal  gruel  and  fisn. 
In  some  places  she  was  representee!  as  having  a 
long  iron  nose  and  an  immensely  large  foot.  That 
she  was  once  an  object  of  worship  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  springs,  etc.,  that  bear  ner  name  in  Salz- 
burg and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  Sagas  of  Berchta 
were  transferred  to  the  famous  Berthas  of  history 
and  fable.    The  numerous  stories  of  the  "White 


Lady"  have  doubtless  their  root  in    the   ancient 
Berchta. 
BKRCK-SUE-JIER.  a  harbor  and  bathing  resort 

in  the  French  department  of  Pas-de- Calais,  22 
miles  south  of  Boulogne,  with  some  ship-building 
and  sail-making.     Population,  6,187. 

BERCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  forms  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
has  a  large  business  in  winee  and  other  litjuors. 
Population,  about  15,000. 

BEREA,  a  village  of  Kentucky,  about  100  miles 
south  of  Cincinnati,  the  seat  of  Berea  CoIIeee, 
founded  in  1858,  in  the  interests  of  abolition  by 
Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause. 

BEKEA,  a  town  of  Ohio,  13  mites  southwest  o'. 
Cleveland.  Baldwin  University  and  German  Wal- 
lace College  (both  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist 
church)  are  situated  here.  Large  quantities  of 
sandstone  are  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

BEREANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  who  originated 
in  Scotland  in  the  Iflth  century,  but  are  now  almost 
extinct.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  inhabitants  of  Berea  "  received  the 
Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily"  (Acta  xvii,  2).  They  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  God's  existence  and  char- 
acter is  derived  from  the  Bible  alone,  and  not 
from  reason  or  Nature ;  that  the  Psalms  of  David  do 
not  relate  to  David  at  all,  but  exclusively  to  Christ. 
That  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  and  that 
unbelief  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  Ordinarily,  in 
their  points  of  doctrine,  they  are  Calvinistic.  The 
founder  of  the  Bereans  was  the  Rev.  John  Barclay, 
a  native  of  Perthshire.  From  him  they  also 
received  the  name  of  Barclayans.  See  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  399. 

BEREGH,  a  town  and  a  county  of  Hungary. 
The  county  is  1440  square  miles  in  extent,  is  quite 
mountainous,  and  the  chief  production  is  wine. 

BEREGONIUM  is  a  misprint  in  the  Ulm  edition 
of  Ptolemy's  Geography  <1488)  for  Hrrigonium.  a 
town  of  Novantte,  now  identified  with  the  tort  of 
Innermessan,  on  Che  east  shore  of  the  Loch  Ryan. 

BEEENGAB  I,  king  of  Italy,  the  son  of  Eber- 
hard,  Duke  of  Friuli  and  of  Giaela,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.    He  was  assassinated 

BERENGAR  II,  son  of  Adalbert,  Count  of  Ivrea, 
succeeded  to  his  father's  possessions  in  926,  and 
married  Willa,  niece  of  Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  in  U34. 
Incited  by  his  ambitious  and  unacrupuioua  wife,  he 
conspired  against  Hugo,  and  in  consequence  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Germany,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I. 
In  945  he  recrossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  crown  himself, 
he  handed  it  over  to  Lothalre,  the  son  of  Hugo. 
On  the  death  of  Lothaire,  who  was  probably 
poisoned  by  Willa,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
crowned,  along  with  his  son,  Adalbert,  in  950.  Two 
years  later  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Emperor 
Otto,  who  sent  his  son  Ludolf  against  him.  Ludolf 
was  successful,  but  died  of  poison  administered,  as 
was  believed,  by  Willa  in  967.  Berengar  again 
mounted  the  throne,  but  behaved  with  auch  in- 
tolerable tyranny  that  his  subjects  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  emperor,  who  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  9S1.  Berengar  was  sent  as  a  priaoner  to 
Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  where  he  died  in  966.  His 
wife,  Willa,  retired  into  a  convent,  and  his  three 
sona  died  in  exile. 

BERESFORD,  William  Carr,  viscount  (1768- 
1864),  an  eminent  English  military  commander. 
He  entered  the  anny  in  1785,  and  twenty-five  years 
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later  was  made  a  knight  oE  the  bath  in  acknowl' 
edgment  of  hie  aid  at  the  battle  of  Buaaco.  The 
year  foliowing  (1811)  he  was  placed  in  command 
during  the  battle  of  Albuera,  which  he  won,  receiv- 
ing tor  this  the  thanks  of  ParliameDt.  He  became 
baron  in  May,  1814,  and  in  1823  he  was  created  via- 
■coont. 

BERESLAV,  a  thriving  town  in  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  KhereoD,  on  the  Bneiper.  Population, 
11,000. 

BERETTYO-UJFALU,  a  market  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Bihar,  with  a  population  of 
«,000. 

BEREZNA,  a  town  ot  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Desna.    Population,  10,000. 

BEREZOV,  or  Bsrbsoff  ("The  Town  ot  Birch 
Trees"),  an  Important  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
-Soeva,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  Siberia. 
Although  it  JH  a  small  place  it  is  the  only  fur  and 
akin  trading  station  toroughout  a  large  tract  of 
■country.  Prince  Mensehikoff,  the  favorite  of  Peter 
the  Great,  having  been  banished  to  Siberia,  died 
and  was  buried  nere.  His  grave  being  opened 
ninety  years  after,  it  was  discovered  that  nis  body, 
'Clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  time,  was  undecayed. 
A  fair,  which  ia  largely  attended,  is  held  here  an- 
nually.   See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  587. 

BEKEZOVSK,  a  vlUage  in  the  Hussian  province 
■ot  Perm,  near  Ekaterinburg,  which  gives  name  to  a 
famous  gold-fleld,  worked  since  1744.  The  mines 
are  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  middle  Ural  chain, 
and  the  field  Is  above  five  miles  long.  The  wash- 
ings on  the  Berezovka  Elver  are  ako  very  pro- 
-duotive. 

BERO,  Bubo,  or  Buroh,  roots  entering  into  com- 


*urffA  means"  fort,"  "castle,"  "citadel,"  probably 
from  being  situated  on  a  hill  or  eminence. 

BERGA,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  62  miles 
northwest  of  Barcelona.    Population,  G,000. 

BERGAMOT,  a  name  of  various  kinds  of  pear,  to 
which,  however,  no  common  distinctive  character 
-can  be  assigned.  The  proper  Bergamot  pear  is 
flattish,  rough-skinned,  with  a  long  stalk,  a  very 
juicy  pulp,  as  soft  as  butter,  of  an  extremely  pleas- 
ant flavor,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  dessert 

BERGEDORF  ("Hill  Village"),  a  manor  and 
borough  of  Germany,  belonging  to  Hainburg,  since 
1867.  The  people  are  well-conditioned  anif  indus- 
trious, and  engaged  in  agriculture,  cultivating 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  thelxtndon  as  well  as  the 
Hamburg  market.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  p. 
404. 

EEEGERAC,  Savinibn  Gvrano,  born  in  France, 
about  1620,  died  in  1655,  from  a  wound  received  in 
a  duel.  He  was  a  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist, 
and  also  a  notorious  duelist.  He  was  admired 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  and  his  works  of  this 
character  were  much  read  in  the  17th  century.  As 
&  poet  and  dramatist,  he  ranks  second  only  to  his 
contemporaries,  Molidre  and  Racine. 

BERGH,  Henry,  born  in  New  York  city  in  1828, 
died  March  12, 1888.  He  was  of  German  descent, 
and  hia  father  was  a  wealthy  ship-builder  for  the 
government.  Henry  Bergh  and  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ship-boilding  business  at  the  father's 
death,  but  it  was  not  to  the  taste  of  Henry  Bergh, 
BO  he  abandoned  the  business  and  entered  Colum- 
bia College.  Before  completing  the  course  he  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  spent  five  years.  In  1888  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  two  years 
later  and  he  went  to  London,  where,  among  other 


famous  people,  he  met  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Mr.  Bergh  was  much  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  dumb  animals ;  possibly  the  sights 
witnessed  In  St,  Petersburg  first  led  him  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  Returning  to  New  York 
in  1664  he  set  about  organising  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  following 
year  the  society  was  formed  with  Mr.  Bergh  as 
president.  The  work  done  by  this  society  has  been 
a  noble  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergh  gave  largely  of 
their  abundant  means  for  the  work,  and  In  187L 
JjOuIs  Bunard,  a  Frenchman  residing  in  New  York, 
died  leaving  a  legacy  of  $150,000  to  the  society. 
Through  Mr.  Berth's  influence  similar  societies 
have  been  formed  in  several  cities,  while  39  States 
have  adopted  laws  for  the  protection  of  animals. 
In  1674  his  attention  was  called  to  the  inhumanity 
sometimes  practiced  upon  children,  and  he  founded 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chll- 


be  remembered  is  that  in  regard  to  kind  treat- 
ment of  children  and  animals. 

BERGHAU8,  HEiNHicK,born  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
in  1797,  died  in  18S4.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  geographical  knowledge.  His  Phytieat 
Atlas  (90  plates,  Gotha,  1838-48)  is  the  most  promi- 
— *-  of  hts  cartographical  works.    He  also  edited 


with  the  great  map-making  and  publishing  hoo.__ 
which  bears  his  name  in  Gotha,  Germany.  For 
many  years  and  reaching  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
Dec.  3,  1890,  he  was  regarded  as  the  highest  au- 
thority in  every  department  of  geography,  Ue 
was  not  a  traveler,  but  a  recluse,  devoting  a  pow* 
erful  genius  and  an  indefatigable  application  to 
the  researches  of  traveling  and  other  get^aphers, 
ancient  and  modern.  He  never  weariM  m  enlarg- 
ing his  fund  of  knowledge  concerning  all  localities, 
however  humble,  of  all  countries,  and  brought  his 
information  down  to  the  latest  dates.  In  his  com* 
fortable  work-room  in  Gotha  he  could  furnish, 
without  delay  and  without  mistake,  exact  in- 
formation in  response  to  all  inquiries  in  his  pro- 
fessional line.  One  of  his  earliest  tasks  was  the 
collection  of  statistics  with  regard  to  the  measure- 
ment of  heights,  and  one  of  the  best-known  monu- 
ments of  his  genius  Is  his  hypsometric  and  oro- 
graphic mapolCentral  Europe,  which  be  published 
m  1867,  which  marked  an  epoch  in  map-making. 
One  of  his  greatest  works  was  his  el^fal^neet  map 
of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  which,  ap- 
pearing in  1863,  has  been  sold  by  thousands  all  over 
theworld,  eleven  editions  having  been  issued  under 
his  direction.  Undoubtedly  hia  greatest  work  was 
that  which  he  had  not  quite  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  was  the  new  edition  of  the. 
"  Berghaus  Physical  Atlas."  first  produced  by  hia 
great  uncle  Hemrich,  Berghaus,  In  1862. 

BERGLER,  Joseph,  an  historical  painter  of  con- 
siderable note,  iwm  at  Salzburg  in  1753,  died  in 
1829.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Prague  in  1600.  The  impetus  which  he  gave  to 
the  fine  arts  in  Bohemia  was  very  marked,  and  his 
school    furnished   a   goodly    number    of  eminent 

BERGMANN,  Fsbdbkick  WiitLtAH,  an  eminent 
German  linguist,  born  in  Btrasburg  in  1812.  In 
connection  with  theology  he  studied  philology, 
in  his  native  city.  He  continued  his  lin^uistia 
studies  in  Gottingen,  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  in  1838 
he  became  professor  of  foreign  literature  in  the 
University  of  Strasburg.    He  has  written  n 
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oua  important  works  on  tbe  Semitic  snd  other 
languages. 

BERGMEHL,  or  Movhtain  Flour,  a  depoeit  ot 
white  or  cream-coiored  powder  of  extreme  nneneaa, 
oompoeed  almoBt  entirely  of  the  indestructible 
eiliceous  frtiatulee,  or  cell-walla  of  IHalomaceie, 
From  ita  resemblance  to  flour  it  has  been  mixed 
with  ordinary  food  and  uaed  bj  the  inhabitants  of 
Norwa;  and  Sweden,  who  auppose  it  to  be  nutri- 
tious. In  Maryland  and  Eaatern  Virginia  an  ex- 
tensive bed  of  this  organic  matter  occurs  nearly 
100  miles  long,  and  30  feet  thick. 

BERGROe,  WiLBKLH,  a  distinguished  Danish 
writer,  bom  in  Copenhagen  in  1835.  In  early  life 
he  became  noted  as  a  Eooiogist ;  but  the  use  of  tbe 
microscope  induced  temporary  blindness,  and  he 
turned  his  attention  to  poetry,  and  afterwards  to 
writiag  of  novels.  His  productions  were  very  pop- 
ular. 

BERGUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord, five  miles  from  Dunkirk.  The  canal  of 
Bergues,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons  burden, 
unites  it  with  Dunkirk  and  the  sea,  and  its  favora- 
ble situation  makes  it  the  entrepot  of  tbe  produce 
of  the  adjoining  country.  It  has  manufactories  of 
soap,  tobacco,  earthenware,  and  also  sugar  and  salt 
reflneries.    Population,  6,500. 

BEEGYI^T,  a  flsh  of  the  Mailed  Cheek  family,  or 
Sclfrogenida,  the  family  to  which  gurnards  and 
aticklebacka  belong,  but  so  much  resembling  tbe 
perch  that  it  was  formeiJy  called  Bea-perch.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  all  the  Northern  seas,  is  of  a  red 
color;  its  gill-covers  are  armed  with  short  spines. 
It  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  and  upwards.  It  is 
^ood  for  food,  and  the  Greenlanders  use  it  not  only 
in  a  fresh  but  also  in  a  dried  state. 

BEEHAMPUR,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Brit> 
ish  India. — (1)  Berhampur  in  Madras  Is  a  military 
fltation  in  tbe  district  of  Ganjam,  18  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Ganjam,  and  but  nine  from  the 
coast.  The  climate  is  very  healthful,  and  there  is 
some  trade  in  sugar  and  in  silk  fabrics.  Population, 
about  24,000.— {2)  Berhampur  in  Bengal,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Bhagirathi,  five  miles  be- 
low Murshidabad.  It  was  long  one  of  the  priaci- 
Eaj  military  stations  in  British  India,  and  the 
arracks,  now  largely  devoted  to  other  uses,  still 
form  the  most  important  feature  of  the  town  In 
1857  Berhampur  was  the  scene  of  the  first  open  act 
of  mutiny.     Population,  about  24,000. 

BERI.  a  town  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of 
Rohtak,  Punjab,  36  miles  northwest  of  Delhi.  It  is 
a  considerable  trade  center  with  two  large  fairs, 
in  February  and  October.  Population,  about  10,000. 
— The  state  of  Berl,  in  Bundelkhand,  has  an  area 
of  about  thirty  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
6,000. 

BERING,  IvAU  Itanovich.  8ee  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIX,  p.  318;  also  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  509-10.  "The  term 
Bering  Sea  has  been  variously  written  Behring 
Sea,  Bhering  Sea,  Peering  Sea,  Bering  Sea,  as  well 
as  Behring's  Sea,  Beering's  Sea,  etc.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  sea  in  honor  of  its  first  explorer. 
Similarily  the  strait  which  connects  it  with  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  an  island  in  the  sea,  and  a  bay  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  have    received    the 

■■  When  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  determined  to 
send  out  an  exploring  expedition  to  ascertain 
whether  Asia  and  America  were  united  by  land  he 
selected  to  lead  this  expedition  Captain  Com- 
mander Ivan  Ivanovich  Bering.  Bering  was  the 
son  of  Jonas  Svendaen  by  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Pedersdatter  Bering,  and  was  born  at  Horsens,  in 
Jutland,  in  the  summer  of  1881.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  diatinguisbed  Be- 


ring family,  which  during  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries flourished  in  various  parts  of  Denmark,  and 
included  a  numb'^r  of  ministers  and  judicial  offi* 
cers.  Baptized  on  the  12th  of  August,  1B81,  he  re- 
ceived the  haptismai  name  Vitus  Jonassen  Bering. 
On  entering  the  Russian  navy,  however,  he  look,  as 
was  the  custom  of  tbe  Danish  and  Norwegian  offi- 
cers serving  in  Russia,  a  new  or  Russianized  form 
of  name.  This  form  Is  Ivan  Ivanovich  Bering.  The 
name  Ivanovich  is  an  exact  translation  of  Jonas- 
sen— in  English,  Johnson  or  John's  son.  All  tbe 
Russian  and  Danish  records  agree  as  to  the  spell- 
ing of  the  iamiiy  name;  both  in  Danish  and  in 
Russian  it  is  Bering.  His  autograph  is  always 
written  Bering. 

"  The  insertion  of  an  ft  in  the  name,  giving_th6  form 
Behring,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Germany. 

"In  1748  was  published  Harris's  Collection  of 
Voyages,  in  two  folio  volumes.  In  the  second  vol- 
ume, pages  1018-41,  is  contained  'A  distinct  ac- 
count of  part  of  the  northeast  frontier  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  commonly  called  the  country  of 
Kamschatka  or  Kamschatska,  including  the  voy- 
ages of  Captain  Behring  for  discovering  toward  the 
east,  etc.,  collected  from  the  best  authorities,  both 
printed  and  manuscript."  This  account  was  pr©. 
pared  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  made  use  of  the  form 
Behring.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dall.  that  Dr.  Campbell  did  not 
have  access  to  original  aoouments,  but  got  his  ma- 
terial from  German  sources  or  from  German  trans- 
lations of  the  original.  As  Harris's  Voyaget  is  an 
elaborate  work,  long  accepted  as  a  standard,  the 
use  of  the  form  Behring  gained  wide  adoption 
among  English-speaking  people.  That  the  form 
Bering  should  be  adopted,  however,  appears — (1), 
because  it  is  the  form  always  used  by  Bering  him- 
self, by  his  ancestors  for  five  generations  at  least, 
and  by  his  descendants;  (2),  because  it  is  the  form 
almost,  though  not  quite,  universally  adopted  in  all 
non-English  works;  and  (3),  because  even  in  Enf 
lish  works  it  is  gradually  superseding  the  form 
Behring."— [  BuZ^-dfi  U.  S.  Board  on  Oeographie 
JVrtmM,Dfr.  31,  1890,1 

BERJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  An- 
dalusia, at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  22  miles 
west  of  Almeira.  It  has  manufaetories  of  linen 
fabrics,  hats,  hardware  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in 
wine  and  oil.  Population,  about  8,000,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  mining  lead,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
Sierra  de  Gador. 

BERKELEY,  an  important  educational  town  of 
California,  beautifully  situated  near  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  about  five  miles  north  of  Oakland. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  California,  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

BERKELEY,  a  town  five  miles  north  of  Oakland, 
in  Alameda  county,  California.  The  University  of 
California,  tbe  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 


preferments;  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  liotanlcal 
researches  ajtd  writings. 


graduate  of  Oxford,  a  travelai  .. 
complished  courtier.  The  king  honored  him  with 
a  commission  to  Canada  in  1 632,  and  in  1641  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Virginia.  During  his  first 
term  of  office  be  won  the  regard  of  the  people  and 
managed  businees  with  great  shrewdness.    When 
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Cromwell  beotme  Protector  Berkeley  influenced 
tbe  people  not  to  acknowledge  hia  authority,  and  a 
fleet  was  sent  from  England  to  brine  the  colony 
and  its  governor  to  terms.  Berkeley^  diplomacy 
soon  made  matters  smooth  with  the  home  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  to  resign  his  office.  At  the  resto- 
ration Charles  II  reinstated  Berkeley,  but  his 
second  term  of  office  was  unsatisfactory.  The  so- 
called  "  Bacon  rebellion  "  arose,  provoked  no  doubt 
by  Berkeley's  infidelity  to  the  Indians  and  his  du- 
plicity witn  regard  to  the  patriot  Bacon.  The 
governor  saw  how  unpopular  he  was  making  him- 
self by  his  erratic  conduct  and  he  became  bitter 
and  inhuman.  After  Bacon's  death  he  persecuted 
his  followers  and  executed  them  with  such  inde- 
eent  haste  that  the  king  said  he  had  "  taken  more 
lives  in  that  naked  country  than  I  have  for 
the  murder  of  my  father."  Berkeley  was  opposed 
to  free  schools,  printing,  and  religious  liberty. 
Charles  II  recalled  him.  intending  to  examine  Into 
tbe  reports  of  his  harsh  measures,  but  Berkeley 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  Europe. 

BERKELEY  SOUND,  the  most  frequented  inlet 
of  East  Falkland  Island,  near  its  northeast  ex- 
tremity. It  is  in  latitude  61'^  30'  south,  and  longi- 
tude 57°  56'  west.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  enter, 
7et  it  contains  several  excellent  harbors.  Its 
shores  yield  ample  supplies  of  water,  cattle,  and 
vegetables. 

BERKOVITZA,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
western  Bulgaria,  40  miles  northwest^ot  Sofia,  situ- 
ated on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Popula- 
tion, 5^. 

BERLAD,  a  town  of  Lower  Moldavia,  on  the 
Burlad  Kiver,  40  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Sereth.  It  is  an  important  place,  connected  with 
Braila  by  rail,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.    Population, 

bERLENGAS,  a  group  of  rooky  islands  in  the 

Atlantic  offthewestooast  of  the  Portuguese  province 
of  Estremadura,  10  miles  northwest  of  Peniche. 
The  principal  one,  Berlenga,  is  fortified,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  state  prison. 

BERLICHINGEN,  Von,  Gobtz  or  Gottpbied 
"of  tbe  Iron  Hand,"  born  in  Wurtemburg  in  1480, 
died  in  1562.  His  career  was  varied,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Ulrieh  von  Hutten,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  last  worthy  representative  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  then  expiring. 

BERLIN,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada, county-seat 
of  Waterloo  county,  is  situated  on  Grand  River, 
about  60  miles  west  of  Toronto.  It  contains  a 
number  of  nianufacturies,  the  principal  being  but- 
tons and  malt  liquors. 

BERLIN,  n  city  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on  Fox 
River,  about  a  hundred  miles  northn'est  of  Mil- 
waukee. Here  are  extensive  foundries  and  manu- 
factories of  turbine-w heels,  woolen  gouds,  flour. 
whips,  boots  and  shoes  and  leather.  Cranberries 
and  dairy  products  are  among  the  principal  articles 
of  trade. 

BERLIN  SPIRIT,  a  coarse  whisky  made  chiefly 
from  vegetables.  Because  of  its  cheapness  it  has 
been  largely  used  in  the  making  of  brandy,  and  in 
mixing  low  wines. 


mpart,  where  it  joins  the  scarp  or  inner  side  of 

the  ditch.  It  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  serves  in  part  as  a  pas- 
sage way  for  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  in^art 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  ditch  from  being  filled 
with  earth  ana  rubbish. 

BERMONDSEY,  a  southeast  suburb  of  London, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  has  extensive 
sn-yards  and  wharfs.    Population,  about  80,000. 


situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  James  I 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox.    It  became 
known  as  the  headquarters  of  General  Butler  dur-  i 

inz  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  I 

BERMUDAS,  a  British  colonial  possession  con- 
sisting of  365  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
568  miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  and  877  miles  from 
New  York.  Total  area,  20  square  miles  (12,000 
acres — *,000  under  cultivation).  Population  in 
18flg,  16,534.  including  6,155  whites.  Capital,  Ham- 
ilton, with  a  population  of  about  8,000.  For  earlr  | 
history  and  description,  see  Britftnnlca  VoL  HI, 
pp.  599,600. 

The  executive  ad  ministration  is  in  the  bands  of  a 
governor,  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  members  also 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  There  is  also  a  legislB< 
tive  council  of  nine  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
representative  house  of  sssembij  of  36  members. 

There  were,  in  1890,  47  schools   with   about    1,400  , 

students,  ^  of  these  schools  receiving  government 
grants  to  the  amount  of  $8,260  annually.    Average  ! 

strength  of  imperial  troops  1,500.  In  1890  the  rev- 
enues were  estimated  at  tl46,025,  and  the  expeadi- 
ture  at  (150,380.  Public  debt  in  1889,  »48,070.  Th« 
value  of  onions  exported  in  1888  was  (296,000;  lily 
bulbs,  (21,645;  and  potatoes,  (135,000.  Tbe  Total  ex< 
ports  in  1888  amounted  to  (498,260. 

In  1388  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  I 

cleared  was  2283R5,  of  which  199,199  were  British. 
There  are  32  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  IS  ot 
cable :  in  1888  the  number  of  messaKes  sent  was  22^  ! 

46T.  There  is  also  a  private  telephone  company. 
which  has  over  120  subscribers  and  upwards  of  300 
miles  of  wire  in  line. 

The  Bermudas  occupy  areas  of  about  16  miles  by 
6,  and  are  separated  by  very  narrow  channels. 
Only  18  or  20  are  inhabited,  and  only  five  are  con- 
siderable size.  They  are  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
coral  reefs,  nearly  all  under  water,  some  of  them 
extending  18  miles  away. 

Hamilton,  Bermuda,  has  long  been  a  place  of 
pleasure  and  health  resort  by  many  persons  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly attractive,  esoecially  in  winter.  Visitors 
find  there  ample  hotel  accommodations,  and  the 
voyage  bj  steamer  from  New  York  generally   free  | 

from  peril  by  storm  and  helpful  to  health. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Hamilton  and  New  | 

York,  the  voyage  requiring  about  three  days.  | 

BERMUDEZ,  a  state  in  tbe  northeast  part  of 
Venezuela,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  formed  in  1881  from  the  former  states  and 
present  sections  of  Barcelona,  Cumana,  and  Ma- 
turin.  Area,  32,128  square  miles;  population, 
55,677. 

BERNALDA,  a  town  in  South  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince  of  Potenza.    Population,  6,976, 

BERNALILLO,  a  wealthy  agricultural  and  com. 
mercial  town  of  New  Mexico,  situated  on  tbe  Bio 
Grande,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Albuquerque.  It 
is  an  old  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  convent  and  a  col- 
lege. It  is  an  important  outfitting  station  for  the 
ai^acent  mining  regions,  and  is  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  center  of  an  extensive  wino-pro- 
ducing  and  fruit-growing  district. 

BERNARD,  Abbot  of  Oluny,  bom  in  Morlar, 
Brittany,  about  1100.  He  was  the  author  of  Jeru- 
ealem  the  Golden,  and  other  hymns,  which  Dr.  Neale 
translated  from  the  De  Contemptu  Mandi. 

BERNARD,  Clai'db,  born  at  Salnt-Julien,  in  tho 
department  of  the  Rhone,  died  in  1878.  He  was  an 
eminent  physiologist,  and  held  several  high  poei- 
tions  in  the  colleges  of  France,  devoting  himself  to 
experimental  researches  in  physiology.  He  dis- 
covered the  glycogenic  functions  of  the  liver. 
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BERNARD  DOG,  Gbbat  St.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  327. 

BERNA&D,  Grbat  St.,  a  noted  pau  of  the  Pen- 
tune  Alps,  over  S,000  Ceet  above  aea  level.  Napoleon 
eroBsed  the  Alps  at  thia  point  in  ISDO,  at  the  head 
of  an  armv  of  30,000  men.  At  the  Bummit  is  the 
oelebrated  St.  Bernard  hospice. 

BERNARD,  8ib  Fbancib,  born  in  Nettleham, 
Lincoln,  Englaiid,  in  1714,  died  at  A jlesburj,  Eng- 
land, June  16, 1779.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and 
Ber\'ed  in  different  offices  of  importance  until  1768, 
when  he  wm  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  Maasacha- 
Betts  Bav  Oolonj.  He  adminietered  the  office  aat- 
isfactorily  in  the  former  colony,  and  for  the  first 
nine  years  In  the  latter  place.  The  library  of 
Harvard  College  was  burnedin  1764;  and  the  govern 
nor,  who  took  quite  an  interest  in  the  college  (his 
third  Bon  ip'aduated  from  the  institution  in  1767], 
aBsisted  in  procuring  funds  for  its  restoration. 
About  that  time  two  political  parties  arose — a 
royalist  faction  and  a  popular  party.  In  trying  to 
strengthen  the  former,  Governor  Bernard  e^cecuted 
hatsb  measaies  and  put  down  popular  leaders, 
therebjrouting  great  indignation  ana  precipitating 


hasten  the  Revolution  than  any  other  i 


He 


faculty  of  doing  just  those  things  which  woul 
harass  a  people  already  on  the  brink  of  mutiny. 
Conciliatory  measures  he  never  tried.  The  king 
recalled  him,  yet  he  remained  nominal  governor  for 
two  years  after  hia  retnm  to  England. 

BERNAUEE,  Ao.nbb,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
Augsburg,  and  the  heroine  of  a  sad  romance  of  the 
15th  century.  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria,  only  son 
of  the  reigning  Duke  Ernst,  seeing  her  at  a  tourna- 
ment, fell  in  love  with  her  beauty,  and  they  were 
Becretly  married.  When  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  marry  Anna,  daughter  of  Erich,  duke  of 
Brunswick.  Albrecht  declared  his  marriage  with 
Agnes  Bernauer,  and  brought  her  to  the  Castle  of 
Straubing  as  duchess  of  Bavaria.  Duke  ^Viliiam, 
Albrecht  s  uncle,  befriended  the  young  people ;  but 
after  bis  death,  and  during  the  abeence  of  Albrecht, 
Agnes  was  arrested  by  orc[er  of  her  father-in-law, 
charged  with  sorcery,  and  drowned  in  the 
Danube.  On  his  return  her  husband,  maddened  by 
theoutrage, gathered  the  enemies  of  his  father,  and 
taking  arms  against  Duke  Ernst  thev  devastated 
the  country.    See  Britannica,  Voi.  XXII,  p.  591. 

BEENE-BELLECOUR,Etibnne.  a  French  artiat, 
bom  at  Boulogne-eur-mer  in  1838.  His  earlier 
works  were  ^rtraits  and  landscapes,  but  his  fame 
rests  upon  bis  later  genre  and  military  paintings. 

BEENHARD,  Duke  op  Weimar  (1804-1639),  a 
celebrated  German  seneral,  the  youngest  of  eight 
sons  of  John,  third  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  took  the  aide 
of  Protestantism,  and  distinguished  himself  in  1622 
at  the  battle  of  Wimpfen.  He  became  colonel  in 
the  army  of  Christian  IV,  king  of  Denmark.  He 
took  nart  in  the  bold  expedition  of  Mansfeld 
through  Silesia  to  Hungary,  and  after  the  death 
of  Uie  latter  he  reunited  himself  with  the  Danes 
under  the  markgraf  of  Baden-Durlach.  At  the  so- 
licitation of  hia  brothers  he  withdrew  from  the  Dan- 
ish service,  and  returned  to  Weimar  in  1C28.  Three 
years  later  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  his  appearance 
in  Germany,  and  Bernhard  was  one  of  the  first  who 
flew  to  his  standard.  After  a  brilliant  career  he 
became  suddenly  111,  and  died  at  Kenburg  on  the 
Rhine  In  1639.  He  was  probably  poisoned  by  hia 
physloian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  pay 
of  France. 
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BERNHARDT,  Rosinb,  called  Sarah,  a  French 
actreas,  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  Paris,  Oct.  22. 
1&44.  She  was  baptised  into  the  Christian  faith,  and 
brought  up  in  a  convent  at  VerBailies.  Entering 
the  Paris  conaervatoire  in  1856,  she  gained  second 
prizes  for  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  in  1863 
made  her  d^but  as  "Iphigenie"  at  the  theater 
Francais,  but  attracted  so  little  notice  that  she 
soon  left  the  theater,  only  to  meet  with  still  less 
success  in  burlesque  at  the  Gymnase  and  Porte  St. 
Martin.  In  1867  she  played  minor  parts  at  the 
Odeon,  and  became  famous  by  her  impersonation 
of  the  "  Queen  of  Spain  "  in  Ruy  Blot,  and  of  "  Zan- 
etto"  in  Copp6e'B  i*aMan(.  She  was  called  to  th« 
Theater  Frangais  in  1872,  and  after  1879  made  an- 
nual appearances,  with  marked  success  in  London. 
Her  tours  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Italy. 
Russia,  etc.,  were  also  pecuniarily  successful;  bnt 
her  essay  at  the  management  of  a  Paris  theater 
involved  her  in  heavy  debt.  In  1882  she  was  mar- 
ried to  M.  Jacques  Daria,  or  d'Amala,  a  Greek  aatot, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  shortly  afterwards. 
Her  later  successes  as  an  actress  have  been  in  La 
Tnica,  Joan  of  Are  and  CUopatra,  She  isnow  (1891) 
filling  her  second  season  of  engagements  in  the 
United  States.  Madame  Bernhardt  is  probably  the 
greatest  tragedienne  since  Rachel,  and  in  comedy 
also  she  ranks  as  a  finished  actress.  Her  talent  as 
an  artist  is  considerable,  and  both  paintings  and 
statues  from  her  studio  have  appeared  in  the  Salon. 

BERNHAEDY,  Gottfbizd,  a  German  scholar. 
bom  of  Jewish  parents  near  Frankfort  in  1800,  died 
at  Halle,  May  14, 187fi.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1629  became  director  Of  the  philological 
seminary  at  Halle.  Of  his  numerous  philologioal 
works  may  be  mentioned  hia  Syntatder  GritckiicheH 
5pracfte(1629);  Paralipomma Syntaxit  Grxcx(lSbi); 
and  the  critical  edition  otSuidk  Lexicon  (4  volumes, 
1834-55).  His  works  on  Roman  and  Greek  litera- 
ture, especially  the  history  of  the  latter,  are  also  o* 
high  value 

BERNICIA,  a  form  of  the  word  Bryneieh,  used  to 
indicate  the  northern  part  of  what  became  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  the  part  north  of  the  Tee^, 
The  Anglian  kingdom  of  Berniela  Is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ida,  who  made  hia  capital  at  Bam- 
borough  about  a.  d.  550.  See  Britannica,  VoL  VIII 
p.  270;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  668. 

BERNIER,  Fban^oih,  a  French  physician  and 
traveler,  bom  at  Angers  in  France,  died  at  Paris  in 
1688.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  doctor,  he  d^ 
parted  for  the  East  in  1654,  and  visited  Syria,  Egypt, 
Arabia  and  India ;  in  the  last  he    resided  for  12 

B^ars  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  Aurnngiebe. 
e  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  1670.  The 
work  Is  delightful  in  style  as.well  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  places,  and  clear  in  exposition  of  the  causes 
of  those  political  events  that  parried  Aaraogsebe 
to  the  throne. 

BERNINA.  a  mountain  of  the  Rhaitian  Alps,  op> 
wards  of  13,000  feet  high,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Grisons,  with  a  remarkable  and  extenaive  glacier. 
Morteratsch.  The  Bernina  Pass,  which  is  7^28  feet 
high,  unites  the  valleys  of  the  Engadine  and  Br^ 
gaglia  on  the  north,  with  Valteline  on  the  south, 
but  is  dangerous  on  account  of  avalanches.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  46. 

BERNSTEIN,  Georoe  Heinrich,  a  distinguished 
orientalist,  born  at  Kospeda,  near  Jena,  in  1787,  died 
in  1360.  Bernstein  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  Eastern  languages,  and 
his  greatest  achievements  were  in  Syr! ac  literature. 
He  contemplated  publishing  a  great  Syriac  lexicon, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  the  work. 

BROE,  one  of  the  commonest  representatives  of 
the  most  intensely  active  sub-class  of  CalenUnUef- 
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the  Cttmopham.  It  ti  the  type  of  the  Bmall  lamlly 
Btroidtt.  These  are  free-ewimmingpelagicanimala, 
dI  great  delicacT  and  beauty,  generally  of  more  or 
leH  cyUndrical  form  and  without  any  trace  of  ekele- 
laa.  They  are  trannarent  and  often  beautifully 
eolored,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
pboaphoreacent  marine  animals.  During  tne  da; 
they  descend  to  deeper  water,  but  come  to  the  sur- 
face at  night.  The  distribution  of  the  genus,  which 
iodlndes  three  certain  species.  Is  very  wide.  See 
llritannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  1S2. 

B£RB£,  Etamo  db,  an  extensive  laffoon  of 
i^Vanoe,  department  Bouchea-du-BhAne,  yrtth  large 
■ilt-works  and  eel-fisberiea.  It  df«chanre«  Iti  snr- 
^8  vaters  into  the  sea  by  the  Fortnln-Bouo. 

BEBRI,  or  Bbrrt,  formerly  a  provinceof  Central 
Ftanee,  now  fonniog  the  departments  of  Indre  and 
Oher.  Having  come.  In  1100,  into  the  possession  of 
the  French  crown,  it  was  raised  to  a  duchy  in  I860, 
and  gave  title  at  various  times  to  French  prlneea, 
the  younger  son  of  Charles  X  being  the  last  who 
held  It. 

BEESYVILLE.asmall  village  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  the  county-seat  of  Clarke  county,  Va.  It  ii 
Bomeumes  called  Battletown  on  acconnt  of  having 
beem  the  scene  of  man;  Bevolntionar;  contests  at 
Oenersl  Moivan. 

BERSAGIJERI,  the  Italian  name  for  riflemen 
and  sharpshooters  o(  the  Bardintan  army.  During 
tbe  Italian  war  of  1856  the  bentfoUeri  were  engaged 
In  many  operatSons  requiring  dash  and  brlUTaooj. 

BERSEBKEB,  or  Bbkbbrk,  derived  from  the  Ice- 
landic benerhr,  meaning  either  "bare  sQrk,"  without 
a  shirt,  or,  more  probably,  "bear^ark,"  having  a 
bear's  shirt  or  hide.  Berserker,  grandson  of  the 
eight-handed  Starkader  and  the  beantUnI  Alfhilde 


of  Norse  mytbologj,  is  repr6sent«d  as  a  hero  who, 
despising  mail  and  helmet,  went  alwayi  Into  battle 
unharnessed,  his  fury  serving  instead  of  defensive 


armor.  The  herterheri  of  later  times  were  a  class 
of  warriors  who  are  said  to  have  performed  extraor- 
dinary feats  In  battle  under  the  Inflnence  of  fits  of 
fury  called  htnerkigaag,  "Berserker's  rage,"  which 
made  them  hool  like  i^d  beasts  foam  at  Uie  mouth, 
and  gnaw  the  rima  of  their  Bhlelds,  and  was  supposed 
to  endue  them  with  saperhuman  strength  and  to 
render  them  proof  against  flre  and  steel. 

BERT,  Paul,  a  French  statesman  and  physiolo- 
gist, born  at  Auxerre  In  1833,  died  In  1886.  He 
stndled  law  and  medicine,  and  occupied  succes- 
sively the  ohalrs  of  Physioloo  &t  Bordeaux  and 
Paris.  Entering  political  life  ui  1870,  on  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Republic,  he  was  four  times  re- 
jected to  the  Cbamber,  and  during  the  premiership 
of  Gambetta  held  the  post  of  miotater  of  public  in- 
struction and  worship.  While  engaged  in  public 
Ufe,  M.  Bert  stili  pursued  with  ardor  his  soienttflc 
investigations,  attif  cting  world-wide  attention  bv 
his  experiments  inMvisection.  He  was  appointed 
at  the  French  ministry  to  the  Kovemorship  of 
I/mquin  and  Anam  in  1886,  but  held  the  position 
lor  a  short  time  only,  his  death  occurring  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year. 

BERTH;  in  nautical  language,  a  term  nearly 
equivalent  to  room  at  gpaer;  a  ^ip'a  berth  is  the 
space  which  she  occupies  when  at  anchor,  including 
a  small  breadth  of  sea  all  around  her.  The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  a  messing  or  sleeping-room  on 
board  ship,  in  a  sense  not  very  different  from  that 
of  tbe  word  ^bin, 

BERTHA,  the  name  of  several  famous  women  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  half-historical  and  half-fabulous, 
Bt.  Bertha,  wnose  day  Is  kept  on  the  4th  of  July, 
was  the  beautiful  and  pious  daughter  of  King 
Oharibert.ot  the  Franks,  who,  having  married  (a.  d. 
WJ  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  became  tbe  means  of 


his  conversion  and  of  the  spread  of  Ghriattanltj 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

BERTHIEB,  Alezandbr,  Prhice  of  Neocbatel 
and  Wagram,  and  marshal  of  the  French  EnipircL 
bom  at  Versailles  in  1758,  died  in  Jt^lo.  He  joined 
the  army  in  1770,  and  with  LaFayette  took  part  in 
the  American  Revolution.  He  accompanfed  Na- 
poleon to  Egypt  as  chief  of  staff.  At  the  revolution 
of  18th  BrumaiTe(1790),  he  became  war  minister. 
He  was  Napoleon's  proxy  In  the  marriage  of  Haria 
Louisa,  at  Vienna,  in  1610.  He  held  the  rank  of 
chief  of  tbe  staff,  and  also  that  of  quartermaster- 
general  during  the  campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and 
1814.  and  was  continually  at  tbe  Emperor's  ^de. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Berthier  left 
the  service  of  Louis  XVIII,  preferring  neutrality, 
and  retired  to  Bamberg,  Bavaria. 

BEBTIN,  Louis  Francois,  an  eminent  flench 
loamalist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1766,  died  in  1841.  He 
began  writing  for  the  press  in  1708,  and  in  1799 
set  on  foot  the  "Journal  des  D^bats."  His  royalist 
principles  offended  the  government  of  Napoleon, 
and  coat  him  imprisonment  and  banishment  to 
Elba,  but  he  esoarad  to  Borne,  where  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  Chateaubriand.  In  1804  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  "Di- 
bata." 

BERTBAND,  Henri  Gbatien,  Coukt,  bom  is 
Chateaurouz  in  17TS,  died  in  1844.  He  was  one  ctf 
Hapoleon'a  generals,  diBtinffulshed  for  his  faithfnd- 
neas  to  the  Emperor  through  all  bis  fortunes.  He 
early  entered  the  armies  of  the  Bevolution  as  en- 
gineer. When  the  body  of  Napoleon  wat  carried 
back  to  France  in  1840,  be  had  a  part  in  the  expe- 
dition. 

BERVIC,  Charles  Clrhekt  Balvat,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1756,  died  in  1822.  He  was  a  distinguished 
engraver,  and  executed  a  full-length  engraving  of 
Louis  XVI  in  1790,  lihrough  which  he  became  fa- 
mous. Other  of  his  works,  the  engravings  of  the 
Laocodn,  Regnault's  Eduealum  oj  Achulet,  and 
Guide's  Sape  of  Deianira,  display  equal  beauty  of 
manipulation  and  higher  power. 

BERWICK,  a  manufacturing  town  In  Columbia 
county.  Fa.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sosque- 
hanna  River  and  the  Laclcwanna  and  Bloomaburg 
Railroad.  It  has  a  graded  school, several  churobes, 
twopotterles,  foundries,  a  machine  shop  andarcdt 
Ing  mill. 


miles  east-northeasb  of  Edinburgh.  Com  is  ex- 
ported from  it,  and  it  is  frequented  as  a  bathing 
Elace.  It  Includes  the  Bass  Bock,  North  BenricE 
aw,  and  the  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle,  which  la 
graphically  described  in  Bcott's  Marmion.  North 
Berwick  Law  is  a  conical  hill  of  an  elevation  of 
940  feet  on  the  south,  close  to  the  town.  Population, 
4,000. 

BESANT8,  or  Bgeantb,  circular  nieces  of  bullion, 
usually  gold,  without  any  impression,  supposed  to 
represent  the  old  coinage  of  Byiantium,  brought 
home  by  the  Crusaders,  and  therefore  of  frequent 
occurrence  as  heraldic  charges. 

BESIKA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  opposite  Tenedofi,  to  the  south  qi  lae 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles. 

BESSEMER,  Sir  Henry,  an  English  bIvO  engi- 
neer and  inventor,  born  at  Chatham,  in  Hertford- 
shire,  in  1813.  He  made  numerous  valuable  improve* 
menta  in  machinerv ;  and  his  name  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  his  principal  invention,  the 
Bessemer  process  of  refining  sted.  He  wasknlghted 
by  the  Queen  in  1879. 

BESSrfiBES,  JEAS  BAPTiSTa,I>ukeof  Istria.and 
marshal  of  the  French  Empire,  born  at  Preissac  in 
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1766,  died  in  1818.  He  waa  promoted  in  succession 
to  the  ranks  of  general  of  brigade,  general  of 
dirieion,  and  marsnat  of  France,  and  in  1809  was 
ereatedDuke  of  Istria  for  hia  eervices  in  Spain,  He 
was  mortally  wounded  on  the  morning  of  toe  battle 
(rf  Lutzen,  while  leading  on  foot  the  tiraillewt  to 
reconnoiter  the  field  from  the  defile  of  Rippach,  and 
fn  him  Bonaparte  lost  one  of  bis  best  officers  and 
his  most  faithful  friend.  The  news  of  his  death  was 
eoncealed  from  the  army  throaghout  the  day. 

BESTIARES.  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  written 
iKioks  of  great  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  de- 
scribing all  the  animals  of  creation,  real  or  fabled, 
ftnd  generally  illustrated  by  drawings.  They  were 
most  in  fashion  during  the  lltb,  ll^n  and  13th  cen* 
taries.  They  served  as  encyclopsedias  of  the  zoology 
of  those  ages,  but  they  bad  also  another  use.  The 
symbolism  which  was  then  so  much  in  vogue  fast- 
ened spiritual  meanings  upon  the  several  animals 
antil  every  quality  of  good  or  evil  in  the  soul  of 
man  had  its  type  in  the  brute  world.  To  the  Best- 
iares  we  must  look  for  explanation  of  the  strange 
creatures  found  sculptured  on  churches  and  build- 
ings of  the  Middle  Ages. 

BETANZ08,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cora—   -"-■-' "-— '  -'-'--  --■•-  -'"- 


narrow  streets ;    it   has    manufactories   of   li . 

leather,  and  earthenware.    Population,  5,000. 

BETHANY,  a  small  village  of  W.  Va.  in  Brook 
eounty,onBuffalo  Creek,  Betnany  College  is  located 
bere ;  it  was  established  in  1841  by  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Campbell,  LL.D.,  founder  of  the  "Disciples  of 
Christ,"  otherwise  known  as  the  "Christians.  See 
CoLLXGES,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

BBTHEEL,  8m  Bich.^bd.  an  eminent  lawyer  bom 
at  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  in  1800,  died  in  1873.  From 
Bristol  grammar  school  he  went,  at  the  age  of  14, 
to  Wadnam  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  at  the  age  of  J8.  After  being  private 
tutor  at  Oxford  he  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1823.  Fiobi  1856  to  1858  he  was  attor- 
ney-general. In  1861  he  was  made  lord  chan- 
cellor; he  resigned  the  great  seal,  however,  in  1865. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  law  reform,  in  improving  the  system  of  education 
(or  the  bar,  etc. 

BETHLEHEM,  an  educational  and  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Pennsylvania,  the  principal  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  the  Moravians,  or 
"  United  Brethren,"  is  pleasantly  situated  almut 
CO  mites  north  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lehigh  River,  across  which  a  bridge  connects 
it  with  South  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity. Bethlehem  was  founded  in  1741.  The  first 
house,  in  which,  in  that  year,  Count  Zinsendorf  and 
his  little  band  of  Moravian  brethren  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  was  not  taken  down  until 
1823 1  and  one  of  the  first:  houses  of  the  settlement 
is  stiU  standing.  Besides  containing  a  number  of 
benevolent  institutions  conducted  by  the  Slora- 
yians,  Bethlehem  is  the  seat  of  their  theological  sem- 
inary, boys'  school,  and  young  ladies'  seminary.  It 
was  in  the  latter — used  during  the  Revolution  as  a 
military  hospital— that  Lafayette  was  nursed  after 
having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Bethlehem  are  flour, 
brass  implements,  boilers,  bhovels,  and  cigars. 

BETHLEHEMITE9,    the  name  of  an  order  of 
monkaatCambridge,  England,  in  the  13th  century; 
also  of  an  order  founded  m  Guatemala  in  1073.  The 
followers  of  Jerome  Hubs  were  styled  Bethlehem-  ' 
ites.fromBetblebem  church.in  Prague,  where  their  I 
leader  preached. 

BETHLENGABOB  <1580-1629),a  descendant  of 
tm  ancient  and  eminent  Protestant  family  of  Upper  \ 


Hungary.    He  became   disting:uiBhed   dnring  th« 


:HNAL  green,  an  eastern  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, since  1885  a  parliamentary  borough.  It  is 
largely  peopled  by  silk-weavers,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Huguenot  settlement  in  Spitalflelds.  Its  museum, 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  1872,  is  a  branch  of  the  one 
at  South  Kensington.    Population,  127,000. 

BETHSAIDA,on  thelake  of  Galilee,  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  city  of  Peter  and  Andrew 
and  Philip,  now  a  heap  of  ruins  almost  overgrown 
with  grass. 

BETH-SHEME6H,  an  aacient  city  of  the  Holy 
Land,aboat  ISmileasouthwest  of  Jerusalem.  Ruins 
at  the  present  village  of  Ain-Sheme  lead  scholars  to 
believe  this  was  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh.  Samson's 
exploits  were  performed  in  this  vicinity. 

BETHUNE,  GaoRGB  Washinqtos,  born  in  New 
York  city,  March,  1805,  died  in  Florence,  Italy, 
April  27,  1862,  His  parents  were  noted  for  their 
Christian  charity.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  from  the  department  of 
theology  at  Princeton,  after  which  he  became  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  In  1826  he  was  chaplain  to 
the  seamen  of  Savannah ;  from  1826  to  1830  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Rhine  beck,  N.Y. ; 
from  1880  to  1834  pastor  in  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  from  1884 
to  1S48  pastor  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  from  1848  to 
1859  pastor  in  Brooklyn.  Failing  health  compelled 
him  to  visit  Europe,  where  he  sometimes  preached 
in  the  only  Protestant  church  of  Rome.    A  short 

Sastorate  in  New  York  was  followed  by  a  visit  to 
iorence.  Italy,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Bethune  waaa 
well-read  student  of  English  literature,  a  writer  of 
merit,  and  an  orator  and  man  of  influence  in  his 

B^TON,  or  B^oN  AooLOMtiit^,  a  kind  of  oomirete 
used  in  the  construction  of  submarine  works  and 


456-57 ;  and  under  Bridges,  Vol.  IV,  p.  824,  et  tea. 

BETOKY  (Stachys  bbtonica),  a  common  Euro- 
pean labiate  plant,  growing  in  woods.  It  was  of 
great  repute  m  ancient  and  medieval  medicine ; 
and  is  sometimes  used  to  dye  wool,  producing  a 
dark-yellow  color, 

BETTIA,  a  municipal  town  in  the  northwest  of 
Behar,  India,  on  the  line  of  the  Tirhut  state  rail- 
way. Population  21,268,  of  whom  18,943  are  Hindas. 

BETTING.  8ee  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  618-19. 
In  the  United  States,  the  legislative  enactments  of 
the  various  individual  States,  proceeding  upon  the 
basis  of  the  common  law,  declare  betting  to  be  an 
indictable  offense.  Gambling  houses  are  held,  on 
various  grounds,  to  be  illegal;  and  the  collection 
of  a  bet  cannot  be  enforced  by  law.  A  note  payable 
upon  receipt  of  election  returns  is  void  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. A  bet  on  a  horse  race  is  void  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  All  bets  are  declared  void  by  the 
laws  of  Texas  and  California,  In  many  of  the  States 
a  stakeholder  may  be  compelled  to  refund  money 
to  the  loser  which  he  has  already  paid  to  the  winner 
of  a  bet.   Indorsements  upon  paper  which  has  been 

fiven  as  payment  of  a  bet,  though  the  paper  may 
ave  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  party, 
are  void  in  Illinois.  Where  no  such  laws  exist,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  are,  as  a  rule,  averse  to  all 
forms  of  betting. 

BETTOLA,    a    town    of    Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Piocensa.    It 
is  situated  on  the  Nure,  in  a  fertile  but  only  pa 
tially  cultivated  district.    Population,  6,000, 
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BETT8,  Samcel  Eossiter,  born  at  Biclimond, 
Maaa.,  June  8. 1787,  died  Sov.  3, 1868.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1806,  and  practiced  law  in  Sul- 
livan county,  New  York.  He  was  called  one  of  the 
ablest  American  juriste.  He  served  in  tlie  war  of 
1812,  became  judge  advocate,  eat  in  Congress  (1S15- 
17),  was  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  State  for 
three  years,  and  from  1826  to  lSti7  was  U.  S.  district 
jadge.  He  was  amon^  the  first  to  formulate  [nari- 
time  laws  for  the  United  States,  and  hie  decisions 
in  this  department  and  in  that  of  patents,  of  na- 
tional and  international  rights,  have  been  uni- 
formly uplield.    He  published  a  work  on  admiralty 

BEYtYS-Y-OOED,  a  village  in  Carnarvonshire, 
Iforth  Wales,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Con- 
way receives  the  Llugwy,  15  miles  south  ot  Llandu- 
dno Junction,  by  rail.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  location. 

UGSOT,  Arthur  Augvet.  Count  db,  a  French 

thor,   born   at  Bar-sur-Aube   in 

In  1841  he  was  made  a  peer 

,B  a  member  of    the  legislative 

His  most   important   writings 

Judaism,  to  the  overtnrow  of  western 

paganism,  and  to  the  institutions  of  Saint  Louis. 

BEURMAKN,  Friedsbich,  Coust  von-  (1835- 
63),  a  German  explorer.  In  1861  he  explored  the 
country  of  the  Bogos,  and  then  set  out  in  search  of 
Vogel,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in 
Wadai.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
reached    Wadai,  where   he  was  murdered  oy  the 

BEUST,  VON,  Frederick  Ferdinand  Frbihebb, 
(1809-86),  a  German  statesman,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  modern  politicians.  He  repre- 
eented  his  government  at  Munich  iu  1838,  and  eight 
years  laterne  went  to  London  in  the  same  charac- 
ter, whence  he  was  removed  to  Berlin  in  1848 ;  the 
year  following  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  where  ho 
received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  and  a 
few  years  later  he  became  minister  of  the  interior. 
See  Britannica,  Vol,  XXI,  p.  356.  AVhen  Frederick 
VII  of  Denmark  died  (1863),  Beust  came  forward 
prominently  as  the  exponent  of  the  German  na- 
tional feeling  on  the  Schleswig-Holetein  question. 
He  was  always  the  friend  of  Austria,  ana  in  the 
crisis  of  1866  lie  supported  her,  joining  in  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Prussia,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  'of  at  least  the  liberal  party  in  Saxony. 
When  the  "  six  weeks'  war  "  ended  he  resigned  his 
office  by  demand  of  Prussia,  and  entering  tne  serv- 
ice of  Austria  he  rose  to  the  head  of  affairs.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  HI,  p.  141.  The  chief  result  of  his 
policy  in  the  reorganization  of  the  empire  was  the 
reconciliation  of  Hungarv  on  the  tooting  of  its  re- 
maining a  separate  kingaom. 

BEVEL,  an  instrument  used  by  artisans  for 
drawing  angles  and  adjusting  the  inclination  of 
abutting  surfaces.  It  consists  of  a  handle  and 
blade  jointed  together  and  capable  of  being  ad- 
justed so  as  t«  include  any  desired  angle. 

BEVELAND,  North  and  South,  two  islands  in 


cheren.  The  estimated  area  is  about  120  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  23,000.  Both 
islands  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  inundations, 
but  within  recent  years  much  good  has  been  ef- 
fected by  drainage. 

BEVEREN,  a  town  ot  Belgium,  In  East  Flanders. 
The  principal  indostry  is  the  making  of  point-lace. 
Population,  8,000. 
BEVERIDGE,  William,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
>m  In  Barrow  in  1688,  died  in  1708.  He  was  or- 
ined  deacon  and  priest  In  1060,  after  having  ob- 


tained the  degree  of  M.A.  He  refused  to  accept 
the  ])ishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  when  Dr.  Thomas 
Ken  was  deprived  of  it  for  his  refusal  to  talie  the 
oaths  to  the  government  of  William  III,  and  was 
In  1704  appointed  to  that  o(St.  Asaph.  The  greater 
portion  of  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  the  soci- 
etie.8  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
and  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts. 

BEVEEL.Ui'D,  Adrian,  bom  in  Zeeland  about 
the  middle  of  the  17t!)  century,  died  in  England 
about  1712.  He  was  a  Dutch  scnolar,  whose  unor- 
thodox writings  on  original  sin  and  the  fall  of  man 
caused  much  excitement  in  his  day,  but  are  now 
r^arded  as  mere  literary  curiosities. 

BEVEELOO,  a  village  ot  Belgium  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Limboure,  12  miles  nortnwest  of  Hesselt, 
On  the  extensive  neaths  surrounding  it  the  Belgian 
army  encamps  yearly  for  exercise. 

BEVERL'^ ,  a  manufacturing  town  and  summer 
resort  of  New  Jersey,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Delaware  River,  fifteen  miles  above  Philadelphia. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  woolens,  oil-cloth 

BEraiiLV,  a  city  of  Essex  county,  Mass.,  in 
Beverly  township,  on  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  (Eastern)  Railroad,lS 
miles  northeast  of  Boston,  two  miles  north- northeast 
of  Salem,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gloucester  Branch. 
(Cape  Ann).  It  is  separated  from  Salem  by  an  in- 
let of  the  sea  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  fine  streets  and  avenues  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity,  extensive  shoe  and  leather  manu- 
factoriea,  steam  grain  elevators,  machine  and  wood- 
working shops,  oil-cloth  and  enamel  works,  steam 
printing  establishments,  a  national  and  a  savings 
bank,  the  Beverly  cooperative  bank,  excellent 
hotels,  an  efficient  police,  a  well-organised  fire 
departmet,  the  New  England  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  graded  schools,  a  high  school,  a 
public  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  a  board  ot 
trade  composed  of  100  business  men.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  navigation  and  the 
fisheries.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
$15,000,000.  Beverly  was  incorporated  in  1666,  and 
has  recently  become  a  city.  Population  in  1890, 
10,795.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  621, 

BEVERWYK,  a  town  of  Netherlands,  North 
Holland,  seven  miles  north  of  Haarlem.  It  is  sit- 
uated In  the  midst  of  what  might  be  described  as  a 
beautiful  meadow  and  is  quite  a  model  of  Dutch 
neatness  and  cleanliness.    Population,  2,366. 

BEVIS  OF  HAMPTON,  the  hero  of  a  popular 
English  medlievai  romance  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Kolb- 
ing  for  the  Early  English  Text  Bociety,  in  18SfS. 
See  Romance,  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  p.  653. 

BEX,  a  village  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  situ- 
ated on  the  high  road  to  the  Bimplon,  about  26 
miles  southeast  of  Lausanne.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  extensive  salt  mines,  salt  works,  and  sulphur 
baths.  The  quantity  of  salt  annually  produced  at 
Bex  is  between  2,000  and  3,000  tons.    Population, 

'beYERLAND,  an  Island  of  South  Holland, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Old  Maaa  with  Hol- 
land Diep  on  the  one  side,  the  river  Spui  uniting^ 
the  Old  Maas  with  the  Haringvliet  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  thriving  place,  of  nearly  4,000  inhabitants. 

BEY.aTurkish  title.  SeeBEo.in  these  Re  vie  ions 
and  Additions. 

BEYPUR,  a  seaport  of  Western  India,  in  Mala- 
bar district,  Madras,  situated  near  the  moutb  of 
the  Beypur  River,  six  miles  south  of  Calicut.  Iron 
ore  and  coal  are  found  In  the  neighborhood,  and 
iron  works  have  been  established  here.  Since  1S58 
Beypur  has  acquired  importance  as  the  terminus  of 
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a  railway  across  the  peninsula  of  India  from 
Madras  by  way  of  Coimbatoor.    Population,  7.000. 

BEZANT,  or  Bvbakt,  properly  the  tolidue,  a  coin 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  which  bad  a  wide  circula- 
tiou  in  Europe  during  the  period  from  about  a.  d. 
am  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  The  gold 
bcEant  varied  in  value  at  different  periods  from  a 
sovereign  to  half  a  sovereign ;  the  silver  one  from  a 
florin  to  a  shilling.  In  architecture,  small  round 
dista  ornamentins  a  molding,  and  in  heraldry 
"roundels"  on  a  shield,  showing  descent  from  a 
crusader. 

BEZDAU,  a  marlcet  town  in  the  Hungarian  prov- 
ince of  BacB,  situated  on  the  canal  which  joins  the 
Theies  and  the  Danul^.    Population,  8,000. 

BEZOAR,  a  concretion  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
goats  and  antelopes,  and  formerly  much  valued 
ou  account  of  imaginary  medicinal  virtues,  particu- 
larly as  an  antidote  to  poisons. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA  (that  is.  Revelations  from 
the  Deity),  the  title  of  a  religious  metaphysical 
poem,  interwoven  as  an  episode  in  the  great  Indian 
epic  poem  of  the  MahAbhSrata. 

BHAGIRATHI,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  India^ 
one  of  which  is  a  principal  head-stream  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  the  other  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges, 
Known  in  its  lower  course  as  the  Hoogly. 

BHANPOOKA,  a  walled  town  of  Indore,  Central 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  Rewah,  and  contains 
a  fort  and  a  palace  of  the  Mahratta  ruler,  known 
as  the  Holkar. 

BHARTRIHARI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  In- 
dian writer  of  apothegms.  Very  little  is  known  of 
his  life.  A  legend  makes  him  the  brother  of  King 
Vikram&ditva,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ,    and  relates  that  after  a  wild,  licentious 

South  he  betook  himself  in  later  years  to  an  ascetic 
fe.  Cheerful  descriptions  of  Nature  and  charming 
pictures  of  love  alternate  in  these  apothegms,  with 
wise  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  life,  and  pro- 
found thoughts  upon  the  Deity  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Bhartrihari  is  the  first  Indian 
author  known  in  Europe ;  two  hundred  of  bis  apo- 
thegms were  translated  in  1668  by  Abraham  Roger, 
published  under  the  quaint  title,  Open  Gain  to 
Hidden  Healhenitm.  Bohlen  published  an  excellent 
and  successful  metrical  translation  in  Crerman 
(Hamburg)  in  1835. 

BHAVANI-KUDAR,  a  town  in  the  presidency  of 
Uadras  in  the  district  of  Coimbatoor,  68  miles  from 
the  city  of  that  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bha- 
Tani  and  the  Cavery  rivers. 

BHOOJ,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  in  India,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  hill  of  the  same  name, 
where  a  temple  has  been  erected  to  the  Cobra  da 
Capella.  Its  mosques  and  pagodas,! nterspersed  with 
plantations  of  dates,  give  to  the  town  an  impoeinK 
appearance  from  a  distance.  In  1619  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures  in  gold  and  silver.  Population, 
20,000. 

BHOWAM,  Bhowaitj,  Bhewasnbb,  or  Bhiwasi, 
a  town  in  the  district  of  Hissar,  Punjab,  British 
India. 

BHUJI.  or  Bui,  a  small  hill  state  extending  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  India,  for  about 
twenty  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  seven 
milea. 

BHUTAN,  an  independent  state  in  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  on  the  northeast  of  Thibet.  Area,  16,600 
square  miles.  Population.  35,000.  Capital,  Punahka. 
For  early  history,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  681. 

Since  1865  the  Indian  government  bestows  on  the 
Bhutan  rulers  an  annual  subsidy  of  50,000  Rs.,  and 
In  return  is  permitted  to  hold  two  strong  fortresses 
(Buxa  and  Dewangirij  as  a  protection  from  warlike 


The  state  is  160  miles  in  extreme  length 
east  and  west  and  90  miles  in  extreme  breadth. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Thi- 
bet, the  chief  authority  being  nominally  divided  be- 
tween the  deb  raja,  or  secular  head,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  dharma  raja  or  spiritual  head  of  the 
state  on  the  other.  Practically,  the  deb  raja  is  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful  barons. 
The  dharma  raja  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation 
of  his  predecessor,  and  is  chosen  in  infancy.  The 
chief  towns  of  Bhutan  are :  Punakha,  the  capital,  a 

flace  of  great  natural  strength,  Tashichhu  Jong, 
aro,  Angduphorang,  Tongsa,  Tarka,  and  Biaka. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their 
religious  exercises  consist  chiefly  in  the  propitiation 
of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 
the  Thibetan  Scriptures.  Tashichhu  Jong,  the  chief 
monastery  in  Bhutan,  contains  .300  priesis. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bhutan  are  rice,  Indian 
corn,  millet,  two  kinds  of  cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chow- 
ries,  and  silk.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords  of 
highly-tempered  steel  are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutan 
amounted  in  1888-89  to  153,000  Rs.  imports  from  and 
252,000  ^&.  exports  to  India.  The  chief  imports  are 
tobacco,  European  cotton  goods,  betel-nuts  and 
rice;  the  chief  exports,  wool,  musk,  ponies,  and 
caoutchouc. 


factories,  among  them  woolens,  hats,  leather,  soap, 
and  tallow. 

BIANCA  VILLA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  14  miles  north- 
west of  Catania,  and  10  milea  from  Mount  ^Etna, 
with  a  trade  in  grain,  cotton,  and  silk.  Population, 
9,000. 

BIARD,  Augusts  Fban^oib,  a  French  painter, 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1»00,  died  in  1882.  He  was  at  first 
destined  for  the  church,  but  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  art  in  his  native  city.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  animated  and  often  comical  representation 
of  ordinary  life  and  manners,  but  is  known  in  al- 
most every  department  of  his  art. 

BIBERICH,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on 
the  right;,  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  four  miles  south 
from  Wiesbaden.  It  is  noted  for  its  splendid  pal- 
ace. The  views  of  the  river  scenery  from  Biberich 
are  unrivaled.  Populatiou,  including  Mosbach, 
6,700. 

BIANCOSr,  Chables  (1786-1875),  inventor  of  the 
Irish  car  system,  bom  in  Lombardy  in  1786,  and 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  Ireland  as 
an  itinerant  vendor  of  cheap  prints.  He  accumu- 
lated a  small  capital,  and,  recognizing  the  need  of 
public  conveyance  in  Ireland,  he  started  the  first 
car  between  Clonmel  and  Cahir  in  1815,  at  a  time 
when  peace  and  the  carriage-tax  had  flUed  the 
market  with  cheap  horses  and  jaunting-cars.  The 
enterprise  proving  a  success,  tne  system  wae  ex- 
tended, until,  40  years  later,  Bianconi's  cars  were 
working  over  4,000  miles  of  road  daily.  Having 
realized  a  large  fortune,  he  retired  in  1865,  and 
died  in  September,  1875.  at  fats  estate  near  Cashel. 

BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY.  Early  in  1890  Dr. 
John  Fraser,  of  New  South  Wales,  read  before, 
the  Victoria  Institute  a  highly  interesting  paper 
entitled  Tht  Abcriginei  of  Auitralia;  TUir  Ethnic 
Ponilion  and  Relatioiu.  He  presented  a  strong  argu. 
ment  in  refutation  of  the  position  taken  up  oy 
Lenormant  and  others,  who  would  cut  off  the 
Australians  from  the  record  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and,  by  consequence,  from  all  connections 
with  the  sons  of  Noah.  Dr.  Fraser  identifies  the 
dark  race  spoken  of  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
as  existing  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  the 
Kushitea;  whose  empire  and  whose  people  once 
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extended  "  Trom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the    Indian  Ocean    northwards  to  the 

Slateau  of  Ararat.  Other  races,  however,  came 
own  upon  them  from  Central  Asia,  and,  like  a 
wedge,  split  them  in  two.  Hence  the  position 
of  this  race  is,  in  Genesis  x,  indicated  eth- 
nically by  the  names  of  Cush  and  Mizriam,  and 
Phut  and  Canaan,  which  are  the  countries  geo- 
grapbicall;  called  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  and  Nubia 
and  Palestine.  Their  dominion  nad  thus  been 
thrown  much  to  the  west  of  their  original  seats,  and 
had  lodged  itself  in  Africa,  near  the  sttonghold  of 
the  western  Kushitea,"  whose  eastern  brethren, 
after  migrations  and  adventures  which  had  led 
them  "  through  the  mountain  passes  into  the  table- 
land of  the  Punjab,  and  thence  into  the  Gangetic 
plains,"  were  "  pushed,"  by  Aryan  invaders  from 
the  northwest,  "  down  the  Ganges  into  Farther 
India  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula ;  thence  to  pass 
at  a  later  time  into  Borneo  and  the  Sunda  Islands 
and  Papua ;  and  afterwards  across  the  Sea  of  Timor 
into  AustraJia,  or  eastwards  into  Melanesia,  driven 
onwards  now  by  the  Turanian  tribes  who  had  come 
down  from  Central  Asia  into  China  and  the  penin- 
sula and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  Dr. 
Fraaer  fortifies  his  position  with  argum^ts  and 
illustrations  of  various  kinds  —  linguistic,  ethno- 
logical, and  religious. 

Two  other  papers  worthy  of  special  note  in  this 
article  were  read  before  the  same  institution  during 
the  year  1890:  One  (Jan.  20, 1890)  by  James  Neil, 
M.A.,  bearing  the  descriptive  title  of  Land  Tenure 
in  Ancient  3ime»,  <m  Preurved  by  the  Preaent  Village 
Communitiet  in  PaUttinf;  and  the  other,  read  by 
Hr.  Hormuzd  Baasam,  June  23,  discussed  The 
Garden  of  Eden  and  Biblical  Sagei.  Mr.  Rassam  es- 
amined,  to  reject,  the  views  of  scholars  who  would 
localize  the  cradle  of  mankind  in  various  places 
"  from  Scandinavia  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  from 
China  to  the  Canary  Isles,  and  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic."  He  claimed 
thatthearguments  put  forth  in  the  brochure.  Wo  lag 
das  Paradiri  f  by  Prof.  Friedrlch  Delitzsch,  the  latest 


supporter  of  the  Babylonian  theory,  were  "quite 
untenable  when  compared  with  the  plain  words  of 
Holy  Writ."  Mr,  Bassam's  contention  was  "that 
the  only  part  of  the  world  that  could  be  assigned 
for  the  ancient  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  would  l« 
the  country  that  surrounds  Lake  Wan  (or  Van)  in 
Armenia."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Bassam  probably  had  not  read  the  books  of  Presi- 
dent  W.  F.Warren,  LL.D.,  of  Boston  University, 
entitled  Paradite  Found;  The  Cradle  of  the  Human 
Roce  at  ike  Korth  Pole,  as  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  ingeniously  elaborated  argument  presented 
in  that  volume. 

Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  F.B.S.,  in  discussing,  at  one 
of  the  society's  meetings  in  1800,  The  WingM  Figure* 
of  the  Auyrian  and  Other  Anfient  Monumtntt,  is  re- 
ported to  have  adopted  and  enforced  with  great 
emphasis  the  striking  point  of  comparison,  noticed 
many  years  ago  by  Sir  H.  Layard,  of  the  Assyrian 
BGulptures  with  the  mystic  vision  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  The  Chevalier  Ernest  de  Bunsen,  wnoae 
reputation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Biblical  chronology,  contributed  a  paper 
on  The  Pkaraohi  of  Motes  According  to  Hebrew  and 
■Egyptian  Chronology  to  the  February  meetingof  the 
society ;  to  the  June  meeting  of  which  a  paper  was 
submitted  and  read  in  abstracts— appearing  after- 
wards  at  length,  and  In  the  original  French  in  the 
Proceeding)  of  the  society — Sur  Us  Dynattia  Divinet 
de  I'Ancienne  J^gyple,  by  Professor  G.  Maspero.  It  U 
conversant  about  the  origin,the  constitutlon,Bnd  the 
distribution  of  the  divine  dynasties,  which,  acoord- 
ingto  tradition,  had  preceded  the  human  dvnaatiea 
in  E^ypt,  and  whose  record  had  furnished  tne  basia 
of  diverse  hypotheses  on  the  past  on  the  part  of 
students  of  Egyptian  history  and  chronology.  H. 
Maspero  accepts  the  solution  of  the  question  pro- 
posed thirty  years  ago  by  Lepsius,  in  his  Mlmoire 
HIT  le  Premier  Cycle  de»  Dieux  Egyptient,  as  being  in 
the  main  true. 

BIBLE  OHBISTIANS.  See  Bkligioub  Dbkomi- 
NATioNs  in  the  United  Statea,  in  these  Bevisiona 
and  Additions. 


BIBLE  CIRCULATION.  For  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  questions  relating  to  the  Bible  and  Its 
circulation  oy  various  organizations  to  the  year 
1876,  see  Britannica,  Vol,  III.  634-650.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
the  year  ending  March  31, 1S90,  showed  a  total  issoe 
for  that  year,  by  that  society,  of  3,792,263  copies  of 

"  '      "-  '  itures.    Tl: ' •"-' 

e  precedin 


Holy  Scriptures.    Thii 

issues  of  the  preceding  yei.  ..  .         .  _ 

increase  of  the  work  of  tne  British  and  Foreign  Bible 


r  of  116,069.    The  great 


Society  during  the  last  few  years  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  tabular  statement  of  its  totHl  issues 
by  decades : 

Total  liaues  to  Harcb  31, 1830 SMS  W 

For  ten  years  to  HftrchU,  IKW  ,.,,  B,T10,507 

"                "               "        ISJU S.768,873 

Wit,...         10,7S7,STO 

IST.i  .'  ".'.'.".'.'.".'M'M\'.     31J«sJt« 

1.1SI 3«.771,748 

IhJJ SS,760,a»7 

Grand  total  from  date  of  orEanliatloa  12ljnB,04e 


The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  81.  1891, 
aggregated  tl,060,387;  total  expenditures  for  tiie 
year,  ♦1,137,830.  Total  expenditures  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  society  (86  years),  164,969,407. 

The  American  Bible  Society  issued  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1890,  an  aggregate  numlier 
of  1,496,057  copies;    increase  over  the  preceding 


year  of  56,602.  Its  total  issues  from  1816,the  date  of  its 
organization,  toMarchSl,  1890,  aggregated  62,736.075. 
The  cash  receipts  for  the  year  Bggregat«d  (697,693. 

The  number  of  iasuesof  the  two  societies  (Britiah 
and  Foreign  and  American  Bible  Societies)  during 
1890  aggregated  6,288,317  copies,  an  averaae  of  about 
17,000  copies  of  thf  Scripture*  for  every  viorking-day  of 
the  year.  For  a  full  list  of  tne  parent  Bible  socle- 
ties,  with  the  latest  total  number  of  iasuea  reported 
by  each,  see  Bible  Societies,  in  these  Revisioni 
and  Additions.  The  grand  total  of  issues  to  date 
circulated  by  all  the  societies  was  217,828,118. 

In  not  a  few  cases  no  written  language  or  dialect 
was  found,  and  the  raissionBr;  teacher  was  r^ 
quired  to  give  the  people  first  a  language  and  then 
tne  translation  of  the  Bible  into  it. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  languages  and 
dialects  into  which  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  had 
been  translated  and  printed  up  to  the  year  1890. 
The  number  of  languages  into  which  the  Bible,  or 

ffi^tion8  of  it,  were  translated,  printed,  and  circu- 
;ed,  directly  or  indlrectlv,  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  tne  American  Bible  So- 
ciety to  that  date,  was  291.  After  making  due  al- 
lowance for  repetitions,  the  specimens  here  given 
represent  213  languagea  and  dialects.  They  are 
arranged  very  nearly  according  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  originated.  The  reader  begins  with  the 
1 *.L_  T._!.!_u  ,_!__,..  g^  ^^^  proceeds 

The  languagea 
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of  Asia  come  next,  69  to  162;  then  the  ielandB,  163 
to  ISC;  then  those  of  Africa,  186  to 217;  and.fiDally. 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Americna  continent, 
218  to  242, 

In  some  cases,  as  will  be  noticed,  the  specimen  is 
repeated  to  show  the  different  alphaljeta  or  char- 
acters which  the  people  use.  The  Turkish  version, 
for  example,  is  prepared  for  Moslems  in  the  Arabic 
letter;  but  for  Jurmeniansan  entirely  different  form 
is  needed,  and  for  Greeks  yet  another.  Except 
where  otherwise  Indicated,  the  Scripture  verse 
here  given  is  that  of  John  iii :  16. 


1.  ENGi.;:  • 
For  God  so  loTtxl  tbe  worU,  that  Ln 
gave  liis  only  begotten  Sod,  that  trliuso- 
erer  believetb  iu  him  sbonld  not  perisL, 
but  have  everlasting  life. 

2.  OAEurc.  "SIM 

Olr  Is  ann  mar  sla  a  glirAdbatch  Dla  an 
aooghal,  gu'n  d'thug  e  'aoQ-ghln  Uliio  fCln, 
cfaum  a*  ge  b'e  neach  a  cbreideas  ann,  nach 
^trioMU  e,  ooh  gu'm  bi  a'bheatha  ahlorruldb 
alge. 

3.  IRISH. 

Ollt  ir  «9*P  T»  bo  Zrit^Or.S  Of*  «i)  a6^M), 

50  bctts   T»  *  *1»15«1D    SDtjoic  [f*I1)],  lonur 

Sfti  b«  ctt«ib«4r  «4  1)*^  TtAc«s  r^  4  tif<^t% 

«cb  50  n}b«]c  Ai)  Bee*  tfoTn»*i**o  *t3«' 
4.  IRISH  (Roman). 

Olr  la  mar  so  do  ghrldhulgh  Dta  an  domhau, 
go  dtng  aA  a  tingbeln  Uelo  feln,  ionnus  gldb  be 
ebreideas  ann,  uach  racbadh  aA  a  mugha,  aclid 
go  mbeltb  aa  bheatha  shlorruldhe  alge. 

B,  MANX.  tldtofUan.} 

Son  Ihetd  y  ghralh  shen  hitg  Jee  da'n  thelhll, 
df  dug  eh  e  ynrycan  Vao  v'er  uy  gheddyn, 
nagh  Jlnoagb  quol-erbee  cbretUagb  aynayu 
Gherraghtyn,  agh  yn  vea  ta  dy  bragh  farraghtyn 
y  choaney. 

6.  WELSH. 

Canya  felly  y  carodd  Duw  y  byd,  fel  y 
rhoddodd  efe  d  unlg-anedig  Fab,  fel  na  choller 
pwy  byanag  a  gtedo  ynddo  ef,  ond  cafikel  o 
bono  f^wyd  tragywyddoL 

7.  BIIETON.  (Bmian».) 
Bag  evel-fle  eo  eu  deua  Done  caret  ar  bed, 

ma  en  deua  rued  e  Vab  unlk-ganet,  evit  na 
veso  ket  oollet  pioubenag  a  gred  enuau,  mea 
ma  eu  deveio  ar  vuei  cternel. 

8.  FRENCH. 

Car  Dleu  ft  tellemeut  almd  1«  meode,  qu'il 
a  doDDd  aoD  Fila  aaique,  afin  que  quiconquo 
eroit  OD  Int  q«  p^iIbbq  point,  mala  qu'il  ait  la 
Tie  Atemelle. 


9.  FRENCH    BASQUE.  <Ptfn-l>«»M*> 

Jalncoac  eoen  lialQ  malt«  ifan  du  mundoa, 

Doa  email  baitu  bere  Beme  bakbarra,  amoreij 

gatlc  noroeie  slnbeeten  baitu  hura  baithaa  gal 

CI  dadin,  balnan  pan  defan  bethiereco  blcla, 

10.  SPANISH, 

Porque  de  tal  manera  amO  DIob  al  mundo, 
que  haya  dado  &  su  H^o  unigSuito ;  para  que 
todo  aquel  que  en  fil  creyere,  no  se  plerda, 
maa  teUKft  vlda  et«ma. 

11.  CATALAN.      (Jtot«r»»atiO 
Puix  I>eu  lu>  amat  de  tat.modo  al  mon,  qua 

ba  donat  eon  unlgenlt  Fill,  A  Q  de  que  tot 
horn  quo  creu  en  ell  no  peresca,  ana  be  tinga 
\a  vida  eteraa. 

12.  SPANISH   BASQUE. 

Alebatuco  nals,  eta  Juaago  nalz  nere  altagana, 
eta  eaango  diot:  Aita,  pecatu  eguln  nuea  oerua- 
ren  oontra,  eta  zure  aurrean. — (Jatka  xv.  18.} 

13.  SPANISH   BASQUE.  (Cufpuuoan  DIalaot). 

Joaten  ceratela  bada  eman  layoaoaUuta  erv 
Gutalac  Jende  guclal :  babiyatzen  ditusutela  Ai^ 
taren,  eta  Semearen,  eta  Eapirito  santuann 
ioeuean.— (JUiifl.  zxvUI.  ]».) 

14.  CITANO.      (SpaniAmptUu 
Mangue  ardinelur^,  y  cbalare  al  batutcb,  y  le 
penart :  Batu,  be  querdl  crejet«  contra  o  Tarpe 
y  auglal  ds  tucue.— [£uie  xr.  18.} 

19.  PORTUQUESC. 

Porque  de  tol  rannelra  amou  Deoa  ao  mundo, 

que  deo  a  aeu  Fllbo  unlgenlto;  para  que  todo 

aquelle  que  neile  cr6,  nio  pere^  maa  tentia 

a  Tlda  etema. 

16.  ICELANDIC 
^ri  tvQ  ebkaAi  GaS  heiminn,  a6  liann  ga/ 
w:in  eingetiqa  Son,  til  pesa  aw  brer,  tern  &  baas 
trdir,  ekki  glatiit,  hcldar  hafi  eUift  11£ 

17.  HORWEQIAN. 

Vt\  faa  tattt  Hub  tifttt  CcrlKB.  <tt  ban  batm  glwt 
Pa  €<n  ten  nnbaamr,  paa  btl  at  tfotr  brn,  ram  tnrr 
paa  ^m,  life  (Idl  fortdbca,  mta  tabt  (t  nlgt  21b. 

18.  SWEDISH. 

to  rl  Alflabt  9nb  tsrribnia,  all  ^n  nlgaf  fta  nba 
eon,  DJ  ttl  alt  iMKir  od)  n.  Urn  trot  pi  ^nom.  ftafi 
lite  forgSl,  ntaa  ^i  rniancrllgil  llf. 

1ft.  NORWAY-LAPPONESE  <or  Quanlan). 

Daatgo  nuft  rakkaaen  anl  Ibmel  matlme,  atte 

bames  »un  addi,  dam  alno,  amaa  JuokkoS,  gutta 

■u  ala  asako,  lapput,  mutto  val  agaUw  sellem 

Eun  azull. 
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90.  LAPPONE8E. 

3iilt(  nJn  dfl  Sntmrl  lodialMb,  atte  fobn  LlFofteabbi 
■inarfifldluui  litdnnrbB,  kkiI  fort  tuttc,  |utTo  (ana  fo 
Bill,  I  t»ira  lappot  ainat  ibtlot  tlootn  cicmtb. 

2t.  RU88   LAPP. 

TsH  rfjtlK  mTo  Hanejih  bbt  maSamiH 
Tan   ajbHe,   into    nAxec   Ajbre,   axrj- 

ID9BTMa    90418,    T3H    BflpaC    DITO    DKUBI, 

Kie  CoBBe  siep,  iB   KaltRbiu,  a   lexx 
coHse  areeajBym. 

32.  FINNISH. 

6illd  nlln  n  3nmala  nallmaa  nhllaiiiit,  rtia  ^n 
aobol  tfiacn  atoMn  VoKdnfn,  rttd  tofiilatii  fnin  nftoo 
tdarn  tuaUrnfo.  tl  ptbi  (aRnmaa,  mntta  iJanfalRlfra 
tliman  faaniaD. 

33.  DUTCH. 

Want  ftlioo  U«f  heeft  God  de  wereld  gehkd, 
dat  hy  iijD«a  eenlggeboren'  Zoon  gegeven 
heeft,  opdBt  sen  legelijk,  die  in  bem  gelooft, 
nlet  verderve,  inaar  taet  ecuwlge  teren  hebbe. 

S4rFLEMISH. 

Want  alioo  Ilef  hMft  Ood  de  wereld  gehkd, 

dat  hi)  ■fjaen  eonlggeborea  Zoon  gaf;    opdat 

alien,  die  in  hem  gelooven,  nlet  verlorea  ww- 

deo,  maar  bet  eeuwige  leren  hebben. 

39.  GERMAN. 
llFo  ^t  sen  ble  fSttit  stlirbd,  ba|  cr  fctata  Elagf 
tonun  60(11  gab,  oof  hig  sat,  bli  an  tfen  glattbrn, 
iid)l  onlDRii  natn,  fon^mt  bas  mlor  Stbni  tabcn. 

26.  QERMAN   OlOynw). 

Dfn  7^if»   ^f)j  ]cifit  p^^^3ws«f'  ijjj"i  ^l? 
•IDsfJCi  pjyit  JJJ1U)  rfn  pi>73i>i  ^lyjiuii 

37.  LITHUANIAN. 
Xal^e  SIrirl  mplfto  Iraltia.  lab  fnnii  tghnglmniD^ 
hm  bdiM,  Irib  nini  I  |1  IIRI  nt  (iratiitlhi.  M  amjloa 
BQinatq  lanftu. 

3S.  POLISH. 

Albowlem  tak  B6g  unitlowal  iwlat,  ie  Byoa 
■wego  iednorodion^o  dal,  aby  kaidy,  kto  ireu 
wleny,  nle  igloal,  a1«  mlal  iywot  irlecmy. 

39.  POLISH   (ffebrau). 

"tf  teWT  ,oaib*!i.  "iTi;  ubn^  irn  osm  mtj  tT*^ 
nybc-w  T»  ,fF.T  Ta-a?"^  t«i  f^'V?  ^*^ 


30.  WENOrSH  (Uppar). 
^HkIo)  lat  \t  Sot  Ion  Sfiwlrt   lubomal.  To  Uon 

f|»o|r|)0  Ifnkihtn  narobimdio  Bi^aa  bal  |t.  Fo  tQ4a 
f4)fQi).  nj  bD  nltgo  nitild.  r^BbcBi  nrtptl.  ok  nJnliK 
iinxnit  mldi. 

31.  WENDISH   (Low'tr).         ILttnlfaU 
Vr^rto   tar   Jo  Bo^   ten    fUvft   lUbotwI.  aj   ioob 

tfnojogb  latrnDporojontgo  ffQtind  b>il  Jd,  abu  f4ijrnt 
bo  4»go  brinjc,  FSKboric  nrbtill,  alt  to  nlmrmt  itmht 

32.  BOHEMIAN. 

Dtbo  tdt  So^  nllMMl  ftvft,  it  6biui  fbc(o  gtbno- 
rojcnt^  bal,  ab«  toib^,  Aoi  Riat  to  nr^,  ncjdbtBil. 
dit  mtl  Jlnjot  tnnav. 

33.  HUNGARIAN. 

Mert  flgy  82eKt«  laten  e'  vllAgot,  tutgj  as  0 

^yetlenegy  aiiilbtt  Ftjtt  adnA,  hogj  mlnden, 

Talaki  hlaien  A  benne,  el  aa  vevxea,  hanem 

or  k  Aletat  vegyea. 


Ar  Je  tak  liibo  SSg  ete  aavot,  da  Je  SxlnA  uto- 
JegsJedJnoro^JenogadAo,  da  vBE&kl^kf  vn  nyem 
Teije,  ne  ne  ukvari,  n^o  ma  'iltek  veklvecsnL 

3B.  SLOVENIAN, 

K^U  tako  je  Bog  Ijubil  sret,  da  Je  alna 
SToJ^a  edlnorojenega  dal,  da  kdorkoll  Ten^ja 
▼a-nj,  ne  poglne,  nego  da  Ima  veino  ^ivyeitje. 

36.  LATIN. 

Ble  enlm  Deua  dllextt  tnondnm,  at  Filtum 

■ntun  unlgenltum  daret,  ut  omnia  qui  credit 

In  flum  non  pereat,  aed  habeat  vitam  eternam. 

37.  ITALIAN. 

Perdooche  Iddio  ha  tanto  amato  II  mondo, 

ch'^U    ha   dato   II    buo    unlgenlto    Flglloolo, 

aocdoochd  chlunque  erode  In  lal  non  periaca, 

ma  abbia  vita  etema. 

38.  ROMANE8E  (Oberiand).   (ArttMrtoiiiU 

Parchel  Deua  ha  tenlu  II  mund  aschi  car,  ca  el 

hadauslupanulnaachiuflglgparcaacadln.i^crri 

en  el,  Toml  buc  A  perder,  mo  bag!  la  vita  perjietnaJ 

39.  ROMANE8E  (Cnghadlne).   (SieiiMrlaxdJ 

Perche  chia  Dele  ba  taunt  ama  '1  maond,  ch'el 

ha  dat  mIs  uulgenlt  Fllg,  dclo  chia  acodiin  chl 

cr^aln el  nun  gma»perdcr,moh^aTlta etema. 

40.  PIEDMONTESE. 

FIrchfi  Iddlou  a  1  ha  voalsn  taatou  ben  al 

mouod,  ch'a  1  ha  dalt  bo  Fieul  uoic,  p<r  chA 

cbiounque  a  i   prgsta  tede  a  perlaaa  nen,  ma 

cb'a  1  abbia  la  vita  etema. 
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41.  VAUDOI8.  W.B^ 

PerqiiAlHoabataiitToufgdMDUinouiit,qn'ft 
I  ha  doufil  BO  Fill  ualc,  perdue  qulounqnS  cM  en 
•1  periM«  pa,  mi  qu'ft  1  Abbia  U  vita  fiternellA. 

43.  MALTESE. 
GhaUex  AlU  becca  hab  Id  dlnia  IIU  ti  ribeo 
U^a  unigeultu,  aabiex  collmtQ  Jemroea  bih 
BuJintUifx,  i«U  Icollu  U  b^s  tad^em. 

43.  CREEK  (AneiMt). 
OOrm  yip  ^ti-w^trev  i  0toi  t^  KOVfun', 
ioTt  TM»  vwv  avTov  TOF  /uMvyn^  ISmiev,  ara 
win  i  trurrwvm  ew  oW»  /«i  AWXttiw,  £)A' 


44.  Q-REEK  (Modern). 

^im  Tmntv  ^awrjinv  a  ©eos  ri*  xmr/iw, 

iffTe  SoM»  T«v  Tmh  a^oC  riv  /MHKrftvif,  SUi 

M  /(Q  iwoXeaO^  was  o  vMmwv  e*s  o^dy, 

4S.  GREEK  iModvrn)  (Awmm). 
SlooUiis  tfaelo  Ipaghi  pro*  ton  paters  mn,  ke 
tbelo  Ipi  proa  arUtn,  Pater,  Imarton  !■  too  ni^ 
BOa'ke  anopUm  an.— (XuAo  zv.  18.) 

46.  ALBANIAN  (Qhtfi. 

Sepdt  Penndia  ka&i  «  delti  botcoo,  s&  Sa 
Brrin'  e  ret,  Tetf  ra-1'Bminf,  per  moa  me  uvdiere 
p0«-knl  ft   beioje,   por  te   kete   yet;   tj    pa* 

47.  ALBANIAN  <Toik). 

21  ^  Htpvrla  KUKt  i  S^i  ^^f>¥,  ffi 
i^  Si  T j  n-^^  ^17  T^  fiirtfuvt,  ke  ri^ 
&  ij  tI  vvovyj  i^i  at  ri  /lof  ^v/ivoa^ 
vi  TJ  MTf  T^TO^  ^  vi  ffitm^. 

4*.  TURKISH  UraMt). 

■4Sj\  *iJiV.  w^i\ 

49.  TURKISH  (O^MA). 
mi,  Mirft  irtptrtlM  'OyXovvod  j9e^l,  Titxt  ^^ 


60.  TURKISH  Urmmton). 


■jfn  0WDf»  17510  V(>  of'  I'T  b'f»  wf>  'Dsfr  '•p^^D 
■ifnp  'p  i^fr  mu  V  oifJD  nfrifrj'T  ir^  id  of* 

1  OVJ  0J3^  •'p  D'D   OIT'PT  'D  13  Vb  ^fr 

B2.  ROUMAN   (Domonj.        '^"p!'i"j 
Caoi  afa  a  iublt  DumueUeu  lumea,  meat  a  dat 
pr«  Fllul  ten  eel  unul-saacut,  ca  tot  eel  ee  creda 
in  el  si  nu  Be  pierce,  ci  si  alba  vle|A  eteraa. 

63.  ROUMAN   ICura  chanuttr}.  ■ 
Kill  tat  a  tnli  DnnntuS  jsintt,  ti  a  dn  ■«  WIm 
nl  iM  vncurMkft,  ki  tn  im  it  k|tdt  fa  •«  •«  as 
aMf*,  1I  n  tla«  ifitit  MiBlki. 

64.  RUTHCNIAH.      OfUIa AvaMiJ 
fiCTAKUIH  HOfftg  ftO  OTliS  MOfEFO,    ( 

SKAffg  fEM^:  Otme,  srpfiuHB  fEM  nporfs 

HEEA  f  REpEA  TCEOB.-(^^uJfc«  xv.  le.) 
96.  SERVIAN. 

Jep  Bory  tsko  oiuAe  CBHJer  Aa  je  1 
CBiui  CBOjera  jejnuopo^nora  jiao,  4a  na 
i^Mn  xoJR  ra  BJepyje  ne  norHHs,  Hero 

An  Hia  XHBOT  BJeillH. 

96.  CROATIAN. 
Jer   Boga   take   omiy«   svijet   da  J«  i   dna 
svqjega  J«dinorodnoga  dao,  da   ni  Jedan   kcjl 
gA  vjen^e  ne  pogine,  nego  da  Ima  zlvot  vjeenl. 

67.  BULGARIAN. 

3aii|0TO  EopE  TojK03b  bi:mio6h  cbIti- 
n,moTO  AaA6  Cbina  csoero  eAHHopojBa- 
ro,  sa  >ia  ne  noruue  BcauoB  koHto  atpy- 
Ba  n  Hero,  no  as  na  khboti  Btieai. 

98.  SLAVONIC. 

TAkw  eo  B03A10EA  Erx  Mfpz,  iSkw 
ii  Ciia  cboepc  £\iimp6f^H&rQ  a^z  £CTb, 

AA  BUK%  B-fipgAA  BZ  CHh,  HE   norHB- 
HETZ,  HO  HiHATb  XHB^TZ  B-fi^HUfl. 
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59.  RUSSIAN. 
Htfo   TSKl   BO3J1O0IU1   Sort   lipt,   VTO 

OTjaii  Cuna  cBoero  ediiHopo4aaro,  4a6u 
BCflKifl,  BtpynnuH  vh  Hero,  He  noratft,  ho 
HMiJt  msiiR  Btinyio. 


60.  ESTHONIAN  (RtvaO.      (ItttMlaJ 

6tp    nrnba    on  Summiil    ma-Kma    annaftaaitb,  rl 

trmina  omoia  aino  funblnub  ^ola  on  aanno,  tt  fiffn, 

M  tcnma  fl|ft  nffub,  d  ptn  dutfa  famti.  nalb,  tt  \gea- 

totnat  (90  Ittnmal  ptab  oUtma. 


«l.  ESTHONIAN  (Dorpatl. 

firfl  nlta  om  Sumtnnl  T^bba  lima  armaftann,  tt 
Innma  omina  aino  funblnn  ^oiga  om  anbnu.  tt  Bt. 
fta  tttama  fitFc  u|Tioa,  ^nffa  cl  fa,  tngt  Iggamtlt  (Do 


63.  LETTISH.  lUwnla.i 

lln  lit  lo^ti  Xiccive  to  tjafauil  mi^lcllt.  la  lolafd) 

fomn  pafctin  mfDnpfcb^nuufdju  Sc^lu  Irr  bctolS,  ta 

iDlfftnn   term,  M  tin   tcIF(||  lolnna  ne  buM  txifofln*. 

bet  to  mubf(|]l9<i  bil^nofdjaaa  babbn^t. 

63.  KARELIAN.  tnmand.} 

UiflHi  sHa  BajryoBi  Djiiiez  BajriS 
>DeniH3ieHi  ieniniii,  £>  aaa  Hflxmslcb 
iDUHi  noBflmi  asieuti:  h  KifiuitoiDifllcb 
mum  TyaunuyO,  iCTaOaae  obi  maflBsra- 
mtaB.~{itatt.  v.  IS.) 


64.  ZIRIAH,  orSlrysnIui. 

CyA3H  ME^x  loraAAACS  TfAHs  wry- 

AK  MOpTXACS  B0A3KHZ,  ME^X  AA3ACHU 
1  UHAUCh  BgpX  KEpOMXACZ,  H  OUIKA- 
CHM  KdTECX  TUHAUCb,  KO^U  HEEE- 
CAACZ  BUAUHX.-(JVoU-  ▼•  !«■) 


69.  8AMOGITIAN.  (miMU 

ttcfii  tal|io  Slnmi  numiltlo  rnlcla,  jog  Sunn  fano 
Dltnslmiill  baiK:  ibant  tirmkBaa.  hirl  lag  |l  tU,  it 
lirajutD,  btl  tDRlu  umiliia  almata. 


66.  MOROVIM. 

Cescs  Hcnia  B^iKuae  Hasi  laeniOpOHfc 
jpaivmi^,  MHRCi  aiiKcuae  luupaaao  conae 
CRilaoiit  maqmyiiaBb,  unUdOu  spbBa  KeaHiis 
iaHro30H3o  aB6jb  uia,  bo  fjieteib  abm~ 
reub  spflHoco. 


TcBbrd  ipamsHi  IOhb  canjliEEaai, 
mmji  itn,  niKi  ipraxaxs  ojnn,  can! 
HBaHLtoa  n[U4ajaHi  iaxe-iwi^  a  Oiexe 
sapk  MyHtinusia  Kypyat  Hyqtca. 

ee.  TCHUWASH.  rrogtj 

Caaih  i6p^pe  T6pa  B^cmb,  mio  <hip3& 

ly  ^BiUHo  B^pb  cfep^AHUHe,  mTo6y  oopb 

wBMiarriBh  oh&  an  ofc^Topx^a  OcpA^ps 

i^i^bri  O^Hasa. 

69.  WOTJAK.  (W.aOwUJ 

03ft  mexh  DHmTdai  ior£iT»-T£i  thjUa 
a^iMHidciasftBi,  cofici  mejti.  ajsiAsH 
Asiuj.  yaasci  tiu4>«,  c«-Bo'M64t  ciAiosy 


70.  WOQUL.     tnniM 

Ta-cajBT  TfipHH  epenxHcni  xepaa  cro 
eie-HHCia  aKyreJBM  nyBia,  hcto  corhh- 
Kap,  KOB  ama  Tase,  ax  or  kojhi,  a  sapa 
iuaa  ROBTBTa. 

71.  OREMBURQ,  or  KlrghlM  Tartv. 

73.  08SETIMIAN.         (Cobmi..) 
J^umixmtigimf   Xjatf  wja   etftpcn  KjmO,  mb 

73.  HCBREW. 

-rw  ina-^s  tfern-ns  tmbs  ais  re  "3 
.1*  'WT'  nbij  -rrox  ^. 


74.  ARMENIAN  (Anel«nt). 

n.AIr  Aui  ahui^KU  hut  >     aft  tuJh^ 
^utpt     na    ^tui-uimtui  *h    %at*  itti 

juMLhutlsbailiuMUu . 
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».  AZE.RBIJAN. 

.-i_5\   diiV.  asU 


79.  ARMENIAN  (Modarn). 

|i3[rtf».    nn    Wuutni.uf&-    UMittubL 

uhnhn    ui^uutn^n  tlfiUiU.    nn  hp 

a^uih-JA      Wpi^jfu      utnLtUL .      np 

tuJl^     nd   nn    tuhnp   ^tuLiumuti* 

Luib'  LbuAto    n^ytiuti  t 


n.  ARMENIAN  (Ararat). 
jfy^  V  fi-*  ♦-»^  n«/*  "'-■■  •  -r  -•«»'  -i 


77.  QEORQIAN, 

mrl/n  Sbm-gwn-jp  3cf>-So<ji>n   Sm-JlifjS 
3TroiSAnj6»i)1irtVn-imn5i1j(r(m3<m6(i>-. 


78.  KOORDISH. 
Oni/ur  ^o  |i*oin4'  Jnuiuiu 
^ntufuiiiui  uipii^f  ^iu0-ta  ^o 
hl^qiu  *\-*niJt^  pto  inuty  *-\^p  ^hp 
•Sh  M**  d't**-"'  htluiit  mltUih  Jnt.^ 
"Utntu  %iii  luuif  1^  if-p  t^iui^utk 
^uiiuip-nju  Jiuifip  luntuut. 


60.  TURKISH  TARTAR,  or  Karui.  U>trakJan. 
(J>  «r(  ^io  aJi^  ^j,  ji/^>^  J,>  ^  -I  lo 

e*.  ARABIC. 


b'la  tn  oisybiit   nibs  arr>  nTsn  rowp 

na  ToTi  ^13  bs  -^i  ySiBb  Tmi»  nasi 

naKbtt  rwvi  rt  ya^  is 

83.  ARABIC  (Carthunl.  <U«i>pciCdniii,WeJ 

.«&M  ;o^U^  .C^  .^ji^l  1^ 
)^«u  1La\  h>*m^  sUal  ^ya 


84.  SYRIAC  (Anei«nt). 


89.  SYRIAC  (Mod«m>. 
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S6,  PERSIAN. 


jr^ 


87.  PERSIAN   (MtiyrtKi.   iJem in PtnlaJ 

rwjitn  nom  k-i  fsna   mp  ^k  Kib  ro  «i"^ 

TKbn  TiTK  itra-'s   "w  la    ns  C3  in  sn 
(Tas**  T-wj  •'MUST  mia  ttos 

SB,  PUSHTOO,  or  A^an. 
^  B9.  SANSKRIT. 

WftWfH  I 

90.  URDU,  or  Hlnduttani  (Arabui. 
91.  URDU  iPtntan). 


92.  URDU   (RamiM). 

Rymjkl  ICIiudA  ue  JahSn  ko  alafl  plyAr  kljt 

liai,  kl  UK  lie  apuft  Ikl&uU  Be(A  ba^lnhfi,  Ukl 

Jo  kol  U9  par  imiLn  liiwe,  halttk  na  howe  balKi 

hame«liA  kl  ilndagl  p&we. 

93.  BENGALI. 
PFQd  ^^  ■'tE*!  «f*  <rrt  fsn '  'fiw-i,  (^  ■^inW 

94.  BENGALI   iniman). 

Kenanft  Teliwar   Jogater    prati     em&n    daya 

kuilcn,  Jo  HiHitiiir  nilwitlya   I'utrake   pradda 

kftiileii;    Uliflto   IHQliilr.bliiliwiiskail  pratyek 

jan  i)anl)(a  lU  IralyA  ananta  paramityu  ptUbe. 

95.  MUSSULMAN-BENGALI, 

w?  rftfl  "ftro  iwF  «tfl-n  <u[fx  fftiw,  a  ffcft 
^witi  «*t*irt  OTtw  T«f*M  *flmn,  ««m  n  mi 
IT*  «?»  **««  *«w  *rtpr  CT  finw  <  y|i«  m* 

96.  SANTALI.  .  (BtngtHJ 

Nonlci  b&r«  &pe  hon  borko  Mm&ngre  tnan&I 

gnel  oclioiUpc  jemoa  nnlio  Lon  ipeif.  bugi  kimi 

gn<>Ik&t«  &pcrea  ximkna  jaiuimi:  ko  Barlwiie. 

{Jfatt.  V.  16.) 

97.MONOARI.       '^^t^ 

*Ai  Wl  *iii  1^  ^  i^  n         ofart  gj_  j(j 

9B.  LEPCHA. 
dCU  a  ACJ  f-j  /S)  <f)  (*.<J  <$( 

ui^  (of  *f)%5r(0Oj/D^  a 
o  *£(  M  c*)  t^  <:-  ^  J^  */0j  f  (A 

99.  0RI8SA, 

«^  KQfl  KO.  Ca  M  dlEKII  qg^C^  q^^CQW 

100.  HINDI,  or  Hindut. 
Vlifii  551.^   ^*lff*I  %W  WK  f«CTT 
f'S  ^51%  WITT  ^*5ft(TT  iTf  f??IT  fii 

101.  h.NDI  (Kaithi). 
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102.  SINDHI   UrahU).   (Waltm India.) 


V^-5'^"' 


103.  SINDHI   (OununufikO. 

mift  1  ifig  z  ftS  %3ft  i^fT  ftwf^  b9  u 

t04.  MOULTAN,  or  Wuch,  or  Ooch. 
^rfa*  •'•I"  iiBSA -rf*  fc^Hwit^Jatf -rfiAi 
w<i»«i '«'■*■  ""i*"  ^3  a*  *-«  9«»A'W>-»6*" 

109.  PUNJABI,  or  Sikh. 

lOfi.  GONDK  (Cenlnil rndM.) 

wjlt  iftw  xmii  «T^**nt  1^  ^"4  wt  ^^  fW 
fk  Alt  )rtn  >i9i  wwi  5*p»  ''l^  wiWiVl  ^nw 
*JW^W^  *t  •  (ATaft.  T.  16.) 

107.  NEPALESE,  or  ParbuttL 
^ovtv^  3(%r5T(  «*  fWii  "W  **• 'WWW 

10B.  TELUQU.  (S.«.ri«i(fl.) 

ofcer-Xo^fc— «=S>.Ci     o!£)oeS>  '  DT'^^Smo'^ 

109.  CANARESE.  atvmn.-i 

-ddb. 


no.  SINGHALESE.  <0*vlof>J 

eaeiS  0«i3O  •^noS  escana  &S>«:)d  eQ«> 

<J39)g^n>  a^d«{  •0ig}3  O0«)«>  eadt^ff^i  cbC 
tdis. 

111.  PALI. 

so^5j^o*coc8c6  C36ol  OOCOXOgTOD 
ym  aoQT  GCODOoccraoDcoGucSi 

113.  TAMIL. 

e^sJi^,  ^u)^ami_uj  jSirBUjmOTT  gumj&a 
aJto-ajRAtaai^TjajAr  erojSi^  Ajtydbr  Cad 

loui^a®,    Biajanrr^    ^'^^(^sfTli    gjajfiuorr 
113.  DAKHANI,  or  Mftdru  HtndutUnl. 

(Om.  L  14.)      •  jiif  C^l*   i  ^_yy  ^JJ  ^i  ^l 

114.  MALAYALAM.       (lyowmwr..) 

mstni  tt^ojftm,  wBojrdlai  «J^oa_lOl^Jl«ft^^n 
(urrt  AaBOPvirraB  otosl^Gi^JSaEbSAm ,  n^<^ 
cSlojrrt  ^«ns3QA»Hjrrnfii1(V) ,    axanj^rit    n>id»n 

•Its.  TULy.       {W.otauUvnn.) 

BwSsXoSoTO**^  5iS>5  .ioosraed)  c&g^ 

116.  MARATHL     (WMtem India.) 
«t"?IT  ^^  A*\\AK.  Vy^  3ftfcl%^ 

iinjiJr  **  ^  ^t^  ?n^  ft'TOi 
7f^  ?«rraT  'nur  ft*  ^'  ^-^nw  r 
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117.  MARATHI  (JTotU. 

■1.11  J  ^nT.  iiiuuj  iJnj  mm  -^  ^j^  ^i 


11B.  aUJERATI. 

1*3  "U  vxi  -4:1  ^na  hIPi  fiHi.  s 
11^,  »nsi  M<<x  o^n  Hl^U 

119.  PARSr-GUJERATI. 

nwi^l  wHHl^i'i,  ^  Tirf  ^ni  Qh^ 

120.  INOO-POBTUQUE8E,!*?1S^*3 

Parqui  ual  Decs  J»  ama  o  mundo,  qui  el|e 

J»  da  sua  .0  gwado  PUIio,  qui  quemwsj.  lo  crS 

ii«  eUe  nada  Mr  perdido  aeato  qui  lo  ^dba  vlda 

eUrao. 

)3i.  ASSAMESE. 

■"  *?  f^  *S«  «t  1PI  wflwf  »pn  <tai  I 

133.  KHASSL  [EcuUmliuliai 
■  Naba  Jtumta  U  Blel  u  la  lelt  ia  ka  pyrthel, 
hatba  u  la  altf-nob  la  la  U  EJifln  la  u  ba-la- 
kha-manrel,  ba  uel-uei-mli  u  bangeit  ha  u,  u'n 
'nu'm  Jot  ehuh,  blurel  u'n  toh  ka  Jlnglm 
fa'ymjlukut. 

133.  SIAMESE. 

mhnKttfimmihilnm!,  «ni 
ibnaijfiiiflf^mwiimwfl'',  i«iinnufilfrmniliiijfii 
u«,i:ijlnSwnii,  iiBi:(j^mii'niiiBM'[ 

(Buraiah. 


135.  SgRMAN. 
ne.  KAREN,  iBmULi 

yoMjy     5"o}i^iig,      oooicofmf 
cocSicSScSi. 


127.  BOHAI-KAIIEN. 

oi^s»rt»icoSo«;aicoi. 


128.  SQAU'KAREN. 

oS,.  ' 

"■  (lJil»»l.«.) 


124.  PEGUESE. 


129.  PWO-KAREN. 


(Oat.v.1.}  I 
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laO.  TIBETAN. 

131.  MALAY. 
vsJW.  a>  t^Uj  tffl  •>WJ  ^  «/>  ^v^  C*- 

/132.  MALAY  CRomtm). 

Efinia  d&mkianlkh  halnya  Allah  tlthth  mtlnga- 

■hi  owig  isi  dnnM  ini,  sabioggft  diknrniakanoja 

Asaknjs  yang  taogga]  ita,  tupayK  barang  siapa 

Jang  pUrcbaja  afcati  dia  tiada  if  a  akan  Hnasa, 

I  mttod^Mrt  hidop  jang  kQltaL 


133.  LOW  MALAY,  or  Soarabayanf  IBabvliiJ 
Kama  aabagltoe  saugat  Allah  soedah  meoga- 
Khl  lal  doenla,  aablngga  tja  aoedah  membri 
Anaknja  lakl-lakl  Jang  toenggal,  aoepi^a  aaaa- 
<nviK  Jang  pertJ^]a  akan  dla,  djangan  biuaaa, 
baqja  bendeb  kabldoepan  kakaL 

134.  DAJAK.  (BI>nMc^) 

Enaa  kalotii  kapabsm  Hatalls  djarl  elnta 
kalnnea,  campel  la  djari  meneaga  Anake  Idja 
tonggal,  Dakan  gene-genep  olo,  Idjii  pertj^a 
hoang  U,  &la  blnaaa,  b^]a  mlna  pambelom 
awang  kataUhL 


139.  JAVANESE. 

iuiu)u9tiitiata: 


'S^IT""1J5"'"1"^' 


iSjis 


^u  iuci%iAi  u(kj  El  un  n  ijni-n&  ■a\ci  ni  t 

a  utia  cu  r  uj  -£]  oSn'\ 

136.  B  A  L  r  N  E  8  E.  iDulcli  E.  inditt.) 
Uapan  keto  pftresoan  Hida  saoghyaug  Wldi 
tkSn  d]agaU  makedjang,  tka  Hlda  nedoenaog 
hokani  ug  sanoenggal  kaboetoes  mahl,  kna 
Cilang  banake  vA  ngandelang  hi  boka  boe- 
hoeng  nanka,  aanglag  kua  by«  uepoekin 
lubtdnepan  ten  pegaL 


137.  SUNDAHEBE. 

AJenna  mah  dek  Indlt  ngadeubeiuaQ  ka  bapa, 

aarta  rek  oendjoekan  bijea :  Xoea  ama,  almkoe- 

rlDg  getia  tarima  migawa  doaa  ka  aawarga  aaKog 

dl  p^Joeoeum  ama.— (£ui«  zv.  1&.) 


138.  NIAS.  (Mandn. 
Ando  wa  lawA'o  im   ma'aftfu:   T«'0g5  hol5 
dft  BQgl  O'no  LOwaliiil     Ba  mainft'o  la  horft 
ando:  ISmlande  maioi'o,  toB  la'Mfl  ande  i^ 
U  ando. — (Lutt  wtii.  70.) 

139.  BATTA  (Teba).         OunwtraJ 


140.  BATTA  (Mandaheling). 

-fc      -,-,-^»      ~.-»N*.       ^^^-^       ^      „^ 


HI- 

144.  CHINESE 

HI.  ClaMleal. 

142.  Mandarin. 

;t>Si 

f  ^ 

#  Jiiil 

11 
1  S 

^  ^ 

#  s' 

^,  IE 

i  i 

i^ 

i)5  ^ 

4.1 

^;^  m 

•f 

1  * 

1 

^c  ^ 

s 

4JI 
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144.  NINQPO  (Colloquial)  (Romoni. 
Ing-we  Jlng-ming  m-elb  etau-ksBn-Edog  too 
ka-go  dln-dl,  we  »-lah  Gyi-sl-go  doh-yUng 
ng-to,  s-teh  vsen-pah  Biaug-dng  Oyi  cn-kwu 
feh-we  mihHflao,  tu  bao  teh-<l]6h  uong-yiiti 
web-tnlng. 


149.  SwKtow 
iColfoqultl). 


m 

O  J 


149-I4S.  CHINESE. 
146.  Shanghai 
(Colloquial). 

P-t  1st  $t 
w  e»-  m- 

M  SI  ± 
E^  A. 

^  m 


149-152.  CHINESE. 


A  ^ 

tt.  4 


NKINQ  (Colloq). 

56  «&  ± 
fl  tt  * 
jR.  A,  ffi 
it'  'SE  ® 
g  SB  4 
*  «  W 
^  (lis  a 
«  J4  ^. 
«  A.SI 


190.  CANTON  (Colloq). 

a$  xn.  tfi  EH 


fi  IS 


148.   AMOY   (CoMoqulat)  {Bonun). 
Si&Dg-U  chiong  Uik-u"  6  Kis"  ■la*  in  •i-kao^ 
hft  ala  i  6  l^g  m   s&i  tim-lfin  oS  tit-tijih  en^ 
oAb;  .1  thla"  si-kan  b  l&ng  kiu  &d-iu. 


191.  SHANQHAi  (Colloquial)  ( 
lung-wffi'  Zuiig  Juk  ffi'  I'-ka  long'  kuk  nlnng 
lau,  Boong'  pieh  y«  kuk  dQk  'jMig  Nle-'ta,  s' 
fish  kiti  aa'  nlung,  siang-elDg'  ye  mteb,  Mi 
mih-t*»h  lau,  tuk-dzak  'loong-'yo*  wah  la'. 

193.  8WAT0W  (ColloquiaD  (Roman). 

Ua  ai"  ltlii-<in  Uikfaa  u&-po-lid,  k&tig  i  U', 
PS  a,  uA  tit-tBQfi-tieh  thi'  kaa  to  lu  mlD'tsAi". — 
(itt*»  IV.  18.) 

193-194.  CHINESE. 

193.  HAKKA  (Colloquial)  (Romaii]. 

Tliai  •Gun'  yn,  tin-kba',  khai,  taliiiD,-tam,  ku' 

iif  in^  liau'  loi^  tshyn,  oai^,  naij  pin,  ni^  pliin^-on,. 

— (JWa«.  xi.  28.) 

194.  CANTON  (Celloqulan  (JtoMon). 

Jfo'  ttnuk^/an^  Am"  to'  no'  to'  (on*  io"  *«*,  In* 
*A«^  «M^  ;  «'  po_,  liot  fai,  /roi*-  t/an,  kuk-  a* 
^,  Hi''. — {Luit  XV.  18.) 


199.  CALMUC,  or  Wttttra  Mongolian. 


iltll^ 
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USrMANCHU. 


ikll 


157.  MONQOLIAH  UtiflOi. 


198.  MONGOLIAN 

^(CelloqulmU. 


■i 
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199.  MONgOLIAN<Burirt 

ColloqulftD. 


(See  160,  161,  aiei  on  foUowing  page.) 


163.  JAPANESE  (Roman). 
Sore,  K«ni  no  Bolcen  wo  itsakosliinii-tMiiitD 
koto  wa,  anbete  kare  wo  thindziini  mono^wa 
horobidca  shite,  kagiri  naki  inocbi  wo  uken 
tame  ni,  boho  hitori  mnaresbi  ko  wo  tamayeru 
hodo  nan. 


103.  MALAOASY. 

Fa  izany  no  nitlavan'  ADdrtamanltra  itao 
tontalo  izBo,  fii  nomeny  ny  Zananl-laht'tokana, 
mba  tey  ho  very  Izay  rehetra  mlno  Azy,  fo 
hahazo  Hainan  a  mandrakliay. 

164;  NAftRINrEftl.       UuitniUaJ 

Ldo  eflin  Jehovah  au  poniUD  an  Nanlajeri : 

pemplr  lie  Ityan  kinauwe  Btauwarate,  tmgunuk 

kom  wumiwarrin  Ityan,  nowaiy  el  Itye  mora 

hellangk,  tumbewairin  itye  kaldowamp. 


1«B.  MAORI.  (IfewZMlon*) 

Na,  kola  ano  te  aroha  o  to  Atua  kl  te  ao, 

bomal  ana  e  la  Una  TamalU  ko  tahl,  kla  kahore 

al  e  mate  te  tangata  e  whakapono  ana  ki  a  ia, 

engart  kla  whlwhl  al  ki  te  oranga  touutanga. 

166.  NENQONE,  or  Mare.  (Lovatts lSa.> 
"Wen'  o  re  naenl  Makaze  hna  raton'  o  re  ten'  o 
te  aw,  ca  Ue  nubonengo  me  nunuone  te  o  te  Tel 
nubonengo  aa  to,  thu  deko  dl  ma  tango  ko  » 
ngome  me  aa  d  une  du  nubon,  rol  di  nobone  co 
oamu  o  le  wanima  tha  thu  aae  ko. 

167.  DFU. 
Hna  tune  la  hnlml  Cahaze  kowe  la  fene 
hnengodral,  mate  nyldati  a  hamane  la  Nek'd  i 
nyldaU  ka  casl,  mate  tha  tro  ko  a  mecl  la  kete  1 
angete  lapaune  kol  nylda,  ngo  tro  ha  betenyl  la 
male  ka  tha  aae  palua  kO.  ^-  [ 
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160.  JAPANESE. 

161.  CHI  NO- 

JAPANESE. 

t  ej  »     J 

A       J 

«  *    a    3 

„«: «. 

•*-  *    ffl'  n 

i:  9* 

«'  «S  o    Wj 

*:a 

SJ  a    A!  » 

=5t:  tt. 

&    tj  £      3 

i*'   Ki 

9   »   as  0 

il     L     4i 

fi5  .a. 

e    »J  »i 

.#.  « 

«f  -    a 

W*   JB 

t  It'  « 

.4,    * 

•*!  a:  ^: 
as  t    s 

^ 
*»; 

&'  «i;  «s5 

;5: 

,». 

168.  lAIAN. 

Helang  Ibetengla  an^in  Khoug  ka  aog  mele- 

dran,  e  ame  bam  Nokon  a  khtfca  thibi,  me  me 

on  be  kn  mok  ke  at  ame  labageju  kau,  kame  he 

ka  hu  moat  ame  ca  ba  balua. 


169.  ANErrruM.    a^ttn Btbrut».i 

Ib  um  ucce  Dolheuo  vai  ijt  pece  asega  o  Atua 
1b  abrtd  Inbal  o  ud  la  etl  ache  alen,  va  eri  etl 
emeemaa  a  Upu  atlmi  asgelg  Iran  asega,  Jam  leh 
Dltai  umob  Iran  Ineig  inyi  tl  len  ti. 

170.  EROMANQA. 

Mlkve  Mnai,  mO  mumpi  dvun  n&rifl  en^z,  OTun 

numpQiv    Id   B&,  wombaptdsO   iranda  Ta  nin  eni 

Itemen,  Im  n  nin  eni  Netni,  Im  ra  nin  eni  Naviat 

Twnpom.—Matt.za:  19, 


171.  FATE. 
Iieatu  hi  nrum  emeromina  nin,  t«WBn  kin  kl 
tubulaa  Main  lakeinuiu  i  mal,  nag  seroatamol 
nag  ru  aeraiesok  ob  nik  fo  ta  mat  men,  me 
ruk  fo  biatlaka  nagmolieu  nag  i  tok  kal  t«k 
mou  tok. 


172.  FIJI. 

Ni  sa  lomanl  ira  vaka  ko  ju  Kaloa  na  k«I 
vuraTura,  me  Miia  klna  na  Lnvena  e  dus 
banga  ea  vakaslkavl,  me  kakoa  n!  rustt  ko  Int 
yaduft  sa  vakabautt  kt^a,  me  ta  rawaU  ga  da 
bula  tawa  mudu. 

173.  ROTU.MAN. 

N&  e  fuamamau  ne  bania  on  Olltu  se  lantei 

la  na  ou  Lee  efeama,  la  ae  rakaa  ten  ne  lelea  ne 

maa  ae  ia,  la  iris  po  ma  ke  mauri  seeagataaga. 

174.  TONQAN.   OWciulIv /Handi;) 

He  n&e  ofti  behe  ae  Otua  kl  mama  ni,  naa 
ne  foaki  bono  Alo  be  taha  nae  fkkatubu, 
koeuhi  ko  la  kotoabe  e  tui  klate  Ja  ke  ooa 
naa  auba.  kae  ma'u  ae  moul  taegat*. 

179.  MtEu£,  or  Savage  liland. 

Nukua  pihia  mat  e  fUcaalofa  he  Atua  mai  k» 

be  laloiagi,  kutf  ta  mai  at  bann  Tama  fuataha, 

kia  nakai  mate  taha  ne  tua  kla  la,  ka  kia  moua 

e  ia  e  moul  tukuiagl. 

17$.  8AMOAN.  UfafHoator^ Ubmd.i 

Ana  na  foapea  lava  ona  alofa  mal  o  le  Atua 

I  le  laloiagl,  ua  la  au    mai   al  lona  AtalU  e 

toataoi,  ina  ia  le  fimo  ae  tosl  e  &atuatua  la  t« 

la,  a  ia  mana  e  la  le  ola  e  foavarau. 

177.  RAROTONCAN.    (Cook't IdaiuU 

I  aroa  mal  le  Aiaa  i  to  t«  ao  nel,  kua  tae 

rava  kl  te  oHnga  anga  mai  1  tana  Tamaiti 

anau  ty,  kla  koie  e  mate  te  akaroogo  iala, 

kla  rauka  ra  te  ora  niutu  kore. 

176.  TAHITIAN.    is«»(» Uandt.) 

r  aroha  mal  te  Atua  1  to  te  ao,  e  ua  tae  roa 

1  te  horoa  mal  I  ta'na  TwnalU  &nau  tahj,  la 

ore  la  pohe  te  bsroo  la  'na  ra,  ia  roaa  ri  te 

ora  mure  ore. 

179.  MARQUE8AN. 

Ua  kaoha  nul  mal  te  Atua  1  to  to  aomaama 

nel,  noeia,  ua  tuu  mal  ola  1  taia  Tama  fanantahi, 

la  mate  koe  te  enata  1  haatla  la  la,  alia,  la  koa* 

la  la  (e  pohoe  mau  ana'tu. 


tSO.  EBON. 

Bwean  Anij  yokwe  lot,  einwot  bwe  Ear  letok 

juon  wot  Ncjin  E  ar  keutak,  bwe  Jabrewot  e« 

tj  tomak  kin  E  e  Jamln  Joko,  a  «  n^  mour  In 

drlo. 

181.  KU8AIEH.      (SlnmB-*Ai<ML: 

Tu  Ood  el  lunsel  fwalu  ou  inl,  tu  el  kitunu 

Mwen  Blewunu  Isuala  natal,  ta  met  e  nu  kemvn 

*u  lolalfuni    k'el   elos   Uu    mice,  a  auA  laloa 
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IBS.  GILBERT  ISLANDS. 

Ba  fl  bati  taninD  te  aomatk  Iroun  te  Atua, 

nu  fwla  are  e  ana  NaUna  as  te  rikltemana,  ba 

«  aona  n  abl  mate  aae  onlm^doa,  ma  «  na 

nudu  n  akl  tokl. 

183.  PONAPE.    UtaetuloiHaMdi 
Fae  Kot  mft  kupnra  Jappa  le  m?  a  ki  to  ki  Ha 
ieroj  en,  pue  me  pq]on  la  1,  en  tor  me  la,  a  en  me 
maur  Jo  tuk. 

184.  MORTLOCK. 

Pb«  an  Kot  a  tone  bna&n  ml  rapor,  to  mi  a 

nanal  Da  an  Alaman,  pue  moniaoa  mi  luku  1  ra 

te  pait  moai  la,-  pue  ta  pue  oenl  manaa  samur. 

18B.  HAWAIIAN.     (&»idii>i<i)i JMofidO 

Ko  fca  mea,  ua  aloha  nul  mai  ke  Akoa  1  ko 

ke  ao  Del,  nol^la,  ua  haawl  mid  ola  1  kana 

Kelki  hiwahtwa,  1  ole  e  make  ka  mea  "ii^"*«^ 

la  la,  aka,  e  loaa  Id  la  ke  ola  mau  loa. 

186.  ETHIOPIC. 

"htvPi  ^tfm:  A(i*c:  Miu>OibC: 
A^A9:3ifi'H:(D&jt:7ai£:«un:  oh: 

187.  AMHARIC.  IMyntMa^ 

hiEA-fiibc:  Tii^u-:  ^A<p^ :  (DJe"PAr: 
AT  X-:  aXi  :  iftiaA©.^ :  jc^ft : :  ncfr : 
ptf'f:  u-a:  aiwfliij.:  phaa*: 
hjnDt:  txTiAt:  nix-:  2i?>;: 

188.  -T I Q  R  E.  (Abjmnia.) 

At:  aii-nmup:  -nani:  m-roAJe: 
ox. :  UEmqA :  in>Aar :  katt  : 
-fihh- :    SH-T^f A :    i-pQc :   at^o* : 

HA^A*: 

189.  COPTIC.  (Ecnvt-I 

ILjpH'f  PAp  i.f 'j- uenpe  iukocjuloc 
^ojCTe  ne^arHpijULJtJu.TAT^  nTe^niq 
^m&  oroiuu&en  eejugi*  epoq  nxe^- 
tgrexxTAKo  ^X&  iiTeqdt  noroMtd 


190.  CALL  A.   (SM)tho/^b||wlnlaJ 
Waka    akana    tebalato    tahira    alami,   Umaia 

toUtaha  aka  kefie,  kan  isalj  amSne  ska  tenb&ne, 
tshenaii  fela  ak^  taaffe  gaiTa  duri. 

191.  KIN  IK  A. 

Vio  oesi  agomba,  bikara  uwe  dI  mana  va 
'MuluDgu?  aka  gomba,  muimul  muDnamba,  al 
miml  endiml.— £/uJtB  22-  TO. 

192.  8WAHIL1.  (E.CoiutofJJTiaL) 
Ewanl  ndivyo  Muungu  allvyoupenda  ullm- 

wengu,  akatoa  na  Mwana  wake  wa  pekee,  lUI 
wote  wamwamlnlo  wanpato  uilma  wa  mllels 
wala  voslpotee. 

193.  SECHUANA.     (SouIA ^fyteoj 
Gone  Morlmo  o  lo  oa  rata  lehatai  yalo,  ka  o 

lo  oa  uaea  Moroa  ona  eo  o  tseooea  a  le  eel,  gore 
moQue  le  moflue  eo  o  rumBlaS  mo  goena,  a  al 
ka  a  hela,  ml  a  ne  le  botselo  yo  bo  ea  kbutlefl. 

194.  8ESUTO. 

Gobane  MoUmo  o  ratlle  lefotee  hakUo,  o  U 

netle  Mora  oa  oona  a  tauetaeng  a  'notal ;  gon 

e  mong  le  e  mong  a  lumelang  go  tena,  a^aO 

ke  a  ftla,  a  mpe  a  be  le  bophSIo  bo  aa  hleng. 

190.  ZULU.  ISmOhAfTUad 

Ngofcnba  uTIzo  wa  U  tonda  kangaka  Izwe, 

wa  11  ntka  InDodana  yake  eeelveyo  yodwa, 

ukuba  bonke  aba  kolwa   kuyo  ba  nga   bubl, 

kodwa    ba  be  DobomI  obungapellyo. 

196.  OTIYEHERERO.  faovthj/rita.} 
Me  eerekarere  omuhlngo:  Yehova  na  tyere 
ku  ami ; :  "  Ove  omuatye  nandye,  m'eyova  ndl 
mbe  ku  koaton."— Aoftn  2:  7. 

197.  KAFIR.  (South J/Weo.} 

Ngokuba  TIUxo  walltanda    IliBwe   kangaka, 

wada  wanlka  unyana  wake    okiipela  kwoael- 

weyo,  ukuM  osukuba  ekolwa  kuye  angabobl, 

koko  ftbe  noboml  obungunapakade. 

198.  DAMARA.        ^oulh Africa.) 

Omukuni  oty'a  euverere  ouye,  kutya  e  ua 

op«re    mukoateua    ue    erlke,    auhe    uga    mn 

kampura  mu  yc,  ope  ha  paoyara,  nokutya  ga 

kare  nomulnyo  bu  ha  yanda. 

199?NAMACQUA,    {SwCh.i/H«U 

IINatigoseb  gnm  £toba  jliab-oiba  gye  Inamo, 

ob  gye  lldib  di  Iguise  )nu  hi  IgCaba  gye  ma, 

lieib  Ina  ra  Jgomn  hoaa  gUlft  tite  ae,  x»w«ii 

dI  lamli  Oiba  Q^ba  se. 
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300.  DUALLA.         (WmA/titaJ 

Loba  lo  bo  wasl  sdulo,  ua  &  boll  mpom  mau 

mo  UuQA,  aa  motu  db  motu  nyl  dube  tenge  na 

mo,  a  b1  manyan^l,  'odl  a  ma  bene  longe  la 

bwlndla. 

aoi.  I  BO.  (ir«..MW«j 

*•  ^r*f  efti  1^'  Qpirtg/a,  ma  o»ft  sMs«  ivAw^ 

202.  HAUS8A.         (ir«tAA*»j 
I>on  Alia  ya  «,  J„„,-„  hakkttnan  K  ya  ftn,^ 
i>«n«  M/ari,  «,  few  ya  yirrf«  rfdS,  &,  K  -&,(« 
6".  imma  n'  ^  rai  Hal  «Ji«rf„. 

203.  MUP^.  ((F«i<.JAfcaJ 

ttun  ^npi  Vj«,  «.^  rfi,-„  y,j^  ^^^  ^  _^^^ 
B/irf«ma  WOK.— (Jfa«.  v.  16.) 

904.  rORUBA.  H¥alA}riea.\ 
/Nitori  ti  Oloran  fe  araiyo  tobjF  gc,  ti  o  G 
Omo  btbi  re  nilcanmno  fiin  lu  pe,  fiiiWiii  ti  o 
l»"  glA  a  gbi  Iti  y!o  icgbi,  jngbon  yio  ni  lyo 
ti  ko  uipcktin. 

20S..ACCRA,  or  Qa.    (Vat Afrlta.) 
Si  neke  Nyongmo  snrao  dw  Ic,  ako  o  n^fi  o 
bi  kome,  ni  a  fq  1e,  e  hA,  koni  inofumo,  iii  lieu 
«  ii6  yeo  lo,  hio  a  ka  kpata,  n  o  na  naiiA  wola. 

309.  T8CHI,  or  Twi.   iWat ASriea.) 
N&  Bgnea  Onyafikopgfl  do  Ainne  lii,  ne  fido 
oe  ba  a  swoo  no  koro  mSo,  na  obiara  a  ogye 
no  di  no  anyora,  na  vanjft  d&  AktrS. 

207.  MANDINQO.  (IFcri^rka.) 
J'Katuko  Atla  ye  dunya  kauuu  nyluuyoma,  au 
adlDg  wulukilering  dl,  meonUng  inoK>mo  men 
lat*  ala,  ate  Uoyala,  barrl  aal  balu  abadaring 

BOttO. 

300.  MENDE.         iWfAJrItai 
Ohamaiif Ksi^o  v/t  l^  lo  ti  m  »3etai,ia  bi^fi 
Ifii  gafyii  vffi,  ift  js»ij  U  to  nBmui  gH  b  xfi 
litnfoali^f«,tkU,^Uti^oIlsmkaia. 

200.  TEMNE.  (WutAfrtca.) 

Xlkfg Pin 9 pat l^  »a^,lSQ  ta»iO*^&i- 

t  fit  Aaiv  J  i^t  idma  g  tab  <MlJif«  «/«i^ 


210.  BEHQA.  IWMtAfrltaJ 
Kakana  ndi  AnyambS  Vt&nd&ki  H  lii^UlM 

»6  Mwan'  'aju  nmbikft,  na,  nShepi  a  ka  kamidS 
U&,  a  nyaoge,  ndi  a  na''em6D&'  ya  egomba 
yShepi. 

211.  QREBO.  iWntSMcAi 
Kftre  knj  Nyesoa  nana  koo&  &h  now&DeDa,  4 

Iinyiia  &  rtye  Sh  koki-ya  donh,  be  ny&  be  i 
po  dL  haohte,  k  neh  te  wanh,  nema  k  ma  koD&- 
■e-honhnouh  k(L 

212.  MPONQWE.      IWMAfrft^ 

KAnde  AnyamblA  ar&ndi  otye  ylnla  nil  nt^ 

ndloli  m«  avanlie  OQwanli  ye  vlklka,  Inla  om* 

edu  o  bekelli  avere,  Ddo  e  be  doanla  nl'effifiolA 

caUnlakA. 

313.  OIKELE.  lw^Att*t*i 
Nadtamblllndl  AnyamblS  a  midlah  pQnibe 
nyl  na  tkadiub  tliatl  thO  tha  ye  mlvS  Uiaoa 
Dgwei  ngwadlkika,  na  matyX  Jtebe  Qgwa  y« 
bundlie  a  tyi  magwa,  qJI  a  bS'  na  thaki*  Ut' 
adukwa  JeshB. 

214.  QALLA.    VaoKOn^ j^ymMai 

T*p-T  •  wnrx  i  n_p.,!  A4.  i  j»«.  . 

219.  BULLOM.  (JVmt Stema bmU 

Ntunky  kandirr  no  tre  kc  aniah  SboU,  leh 

ngha  nglia  kch  mpant  no  nkeleng,  au  fcallah 

liapnh  no,  woono  cbeh  ko  ka  toy.— {Mail.  t.  Ifl.) 

316.  EWE.  (OMOoa^i 

Ke  ti  ke  ngngra  Mawu  cIqa  xexe  la  mo,  beoa 

oUo  ye  nttlQ  vidsidsl  deka  he  na,  ne  amg  sya  am^ 

HI  0x0  cd^  CM  ko  la,  mole  tisUrg  ge  wA,  ngkpe 

w6akpg  agbi  mavg  la. 

217.  BERBER.        lTorthA/ni». 
jU**»\  tty*»C.l  f^iiijL]  J\3i  Llji  ^ 

(Z«bxi.ia.)  lrf^^'u^lj2\^J\i^-^^ 

218.  QRCENLAND. 

8illa»ab  *lnnue  Gudib  talma  asuklgeL 
Eraetue  tunnlullugo  taukkonunga,  tamarmlk 
taurBomungaopertuttammarkaQDaglt,DikMaii. 
gltaomlgle  lununatekarkoUuglt,  ooTp 
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319.  ESQUIMAUX. 

^Tkimsk  OucUb  BlUftksoftrmiut '' ilfeg%lT«It, 
'Ertaatoaoe   ttmnllugo,  Ulatutlk  okpertut   t«p< 

•omuDga,  anlokonnaglt  nDngnniltomlgle  1d- 
iDogutekarkovloglt 

330.  CREE  dtomiM}.  WrtUAAminm.} 

Weya  Uaneto  A  upd^fae  ulcet&pnn  oalce,  kA 

makew  oo  prako-Eoousaiui,  piko  nna  Upwito> 

wayitche  namowoja  oo  ga  DiaaewonatuMty,  nulM 

i90  gft  ayitj  kakekft  pinutiMewin. 

331.  CREE. 

v^A'c  'y="C'  piuri    <rPr^   t>  (i'-oT 

"IP*  l>WeRD.,  <i:V  qtV-*..»^L'^   7ti   Pr 

(ri'<ttv.  Lb  PC  -oV  Lpq  ALn.'A->. 

333.   MICMAC.         IVmaStaUa. 

Mfln    IfieN^'  iriikNiteiu     BNteunn    wadji 

V«Baia-*M«I*gnl>-aiiB    BnAktm-Siitai^Bl    ooiriMil, 

eml%n»%ii  m'vf  mn  t^  kidlamnte  tnt^Doii,   m| 

iini  mtilt  jinpaa,  c^d  w  BH»t«  knftn^m  mjniAdjnMiw. 

333.  TINNE.         Oivdam . aan-i 

rwD  >n'v  J»  jtTj  vi*c'^  u"?!*  Jlurn',  c 
mir  >!>■  vn  rtT>  u\f  vyi  lovr  atj  i>AnJ 
.y^>pr  i^e/  f>>>c  >An. ' 

224.  CHIPPEWAYAN. 
ApMch  abahwaindung  Mb  KMbamnnoiloo 
•wh  ahkeh,  ooge-ooi^e  niegewanao  snewh  atoh 
taUbeaahwa  Eataoogweflajf a,  traffwalD  daah  ka- 
Upwayalnemahgwafn  oh«l»bbahdeiMlg,chcah- 
yoBg  duBh  goo  ewh  kahkenig  pemahtesewin.' ' 

33B.  TUKUDH.~l£o>«iknwnu»MUj 

Ewnggnh  joo  Vlttukoochanchyo  niinb  kag 

kvikylt  ketUnldiin,  tih  Tiojl   ehlhtlilag  nJ 

kwnntlantahf  cbootTin  tte  ylb  kylnjlzhlt  nyet- 

tetgitUaiya  kkwa,  kQ  sbeggu  kwundui  tetUyo? 

226.  MALI8EET.  (W(»Bn«"rrtcil.) 
EabBehttl  Nftkskam  edoocbe-inoouijltpan  oot- 
(rtkUmrkw  wejcmclooeipfln  viliweba  Ook^OSiBlJ 
wfilaroan  'mscn  irfin  tan  «6Un»Dt<lk  oofatlkSk,' 
akatnp  ttk««kahlire,  k&aooklkloo  ootelop  a'aktt* 
■nowMmagfln. 

227.  MOHAWK.  (IT.  ^m.  Indian.} 
Iken  D*  Tehovah  egh  do  s'bEtkonorosghkwa 
n'otigwe,  uan«  rodewendtghton  neiie  rao&hton 
rodevedbn  robhiwak,  uene  OQghka  klok  t«ya- 
kaw^bdaghkon  raonbaga  yaghten  a-ongh- 
tonda,  ok  denjhnoD  aontehodlyend&ne  ne  etaraa 
adonhita. 


338.  CHOCTAW.   OT.  Atn.  IMHuD 

Chibowa  yat  jalmi  ft  i  hallo  fehna  kvt,  kvna 

boah  jvmma  i  yimraikmiit  ik  ilia  boab,  amba  n 

okcbftyvt  bilia  jq  piaa  bi  q,  Uabi  acbv&  iHa 

bolitopa  jft  anet  ima  tok. 

229.  SENECA.  (IT. ^ot. nuHM.) 
Kelt  ifth'th  ne'  aibjih'  faand'shgwah  Na'< 
wBamyfth'  be'yfl»njadob,  Neh  No'awak  Bah" 
abs'  knb  igat  howi'ySj|h  totgabwBb'  ha$'- 
{^ebdawiih  heh  yeftD'jadelk';  neh  neb,  Sftn'- 
dib  gwa'nalk  ot  ft  g  wft'i  wa  gw6n  ni  yda,  Uh  ftb' 
ta  je'i  wab  dgb',  n«h  gvaa',  nft  ji'i  m  da  df eb' 
ft  7«'go  yjn  dahV   ne'   ygb  beb'g  web. ' 

330.  DAKOTA,      (tr. Am. Mlan^ 

Wakantanka  oyate  kin  cantewloaklya,  heon 

Clnhlntktt  Unaoa  Icage  oin  vicaqn,  qa  tuwe 

awaoin  klnhan  owihanke  kt«  tal,  taka  ovi- 

banke  wvilo  wlooni  yuhe  kta. 

331.  OJIBWA.       tf.^m.JMIiiMj 

Gaapij  abanendr  ac  EwbemaRJto  hi  aki,  ogion- 

jimigincnvn  inin  baieibigoqijin  Oguiavn,  auegnen 

dotb  ^tebacienimHgnen  jibvnataiiaig,  jiaiat  dnb 

in  kagige  binatiiitiiD. 

333.  MUSKOKEE.'(ir.Ai>i.lii<itan.> 

beaaketnueao  ekvDV  vnokece  mabet  omekr, 

Eppuce    hvinkuae    heakueerta    emTtea^    idtu 

eaiiinvt    oh    vkvaanut    eaUmetkafcot,   momla 

bMaketv  yafcaraekoD  oovren. 

333.  CHEROKtE.  ur. jd.AMuU 

BY  V7t*  0°j>b   Otty  co.H.ae-  o>»a44,   y« 
«AV   AkJtVJUtt  VUJtrhVt  bFKa,   Bhr<V*«yu 

234,  DELAWARE.  (IT. ^m. KURoni 

Wook^necama    gulIecbJagunenanaU    kmat^ 

UUcbaowoogannenanall,  taku  klluna  nechoha! 

aohuk  ulaba  wemf  elgigunk  bakl  omattancbao 

wooganoira  ollechtonepannl.— I  John  2:  Z 

339.  NEZ  PEACES.  (IT. ^ml AUHan J 
KnnkI  wlwilinath,  awttaatehkallklth,  nyi- 
kaahlfph,  wlwataahpb,  AwlbapUlnailklUt  im- 
lunna  Plshltplm  watilkitph,  wah  Mlahsplni 
Wanlkitpb,  Wfth  Holy  Oboatnlm  tfanlkltirfi'.— 
Mall.  SS:  18. 

.     336.  MAVAN.  (Taeatan.} 

Tamen  bny  tu  yacuatah  DIoi  le  yokploab/ 

ea  tu  caali  u  pel  mchenan  Mehen,  ntlal  tnlaoal. 

le  max  cu  yocilctuyol  tl  letl,  ma  a  kaatal,  uam(' 

oa  yaDaoU  cuxtnl  mlnanuxuL 
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337.  MEXICAN,  or  Aitao. 

Si  mohau  jhnsn  ni  u  campa  ci  in  no  titrio 

jhnan  nio  ilhnii:  No  Utzin  t,  oni  tIfltlBcb  ihai- 

«opk  ia  illiaicati  jkoan  mixpan  tbhiuU. — (Lukt 

,.y.  18.) 

238.  NEQRO-ENQLISH.    (SurtnomJ 

Blkasl  na  bo  fiul  Oado  ben  lobbi  ksndra,  vk 

a  gl  da  wan  Flklen  va  hem,  va  dem  allamal, 

dlMi  brlebl  na  hem,  so  sa  go  U)d,  ma  va  dem 

habt  da  Liebl  to  tebgo. 

239.  CREOLESE.       (yrmirtMa.) 

Want  BOO  Qodt  ka  hab  die  Weereld  Uef,  dat 

hem    ka   gler  sie  eenig  gebooren    Boon,    dat 

aellle  almael  die   gloov  na  hem,  no  aal  kom 

Terlooren,  maei  sal  hab  die  eewig  Iieven. 


340.  AYMARA.  {P*r«J 

Hucama  Dlos^ja  mundo  munatia,  upa 
Yokapa  qnitaal,  taqa»  haqneoaca  Uu-airl 
Ifiayan  hacafia-pataquL 


241.  ARRAWACK. 

Lnl  k«  uduOia  abba  Wadill  urla  kanlJ&kubA 
Je  namaqua  Wunabu  abaniiamdmuttj,  naaal- 
koattoantl  tuhu  Wunabu  ubafiamnn.  Lul  kft. 
Tal  aaalkteala  namua  Iklaslho,  pattahii  na 
kakunti,  hallldl  na  kaaalkoanlUa  b«  nknii- 
naman.— ^cM  IT :  20. 

343.  QUICHUAN.         UrgnMitJ 

TaohBcamackca   chicataml    runacuData    mn- 

narca,  obay  Zapallay-Cburlnta  kokouroa,  tucDjr 

paypl  jSiic,  mfiiA  huaauaanpac,  ulfiaj  oaoaaj* 

tarl  aplnanpao. 


BIBLE  HOUBE,  Nbw  Yobz  City.  The  noble 
edifice,  shown  in  the  seoompanying  illustration, 
■tandB  bv  itself  on  an  open  square,  bounded  bv 
Astor  Place,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  Street,  and 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  city ;  It  covera  an  area 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  haa  a  eir- 
oomferencQ  of  over  seven  hundred  feet.  In  the  view 
here  given,  the  shaded,  or  right  front,  is  on  Astor 
Place ;  the  left,  or  light  front,  is  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
The  bnilding  is  of  brick,  with  freestone  copings, 
and,  without  being  in  any  way    extravagant   m 


architectural  embellishment,  it  commands  atten- 
tion by  its  magnitude,  its  admirable  proportions, 
and  its  chaste  and  attractive  finish.  No  part  of 
the  money  needed  to  meet  the  large  cost  of  the  site 
and  of  the  edifice  was  drawn  from  the  contribu- 
tions made  for  the  support  of  the  general  work 
of  the  society.  Clenerous  subscriptions  were  made 
to  the  building  fund  by  friends  of  the  cause,  and 
the  balance  of  indebtedness  was  early  met  by 
the  receipts  from  the  rent  of  such  portions 
of  the  building  as  were  not  needed  for  the 
use  of  the  busmess  of  the  society.  The  entire 
edifice  is  a  monument  to  the  liberality  of  all  who 
contributed  toward  its  erection. 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  or  Biblb  op  tub  Poob, 
waa  a  sort  of  picture  book  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gli^ 


tng  the  leading  events  of  human  salvation  throagh 
Christ,  each  picture  being  accompanied  bv  an  illu^ 
trative  text  in  Latin.  See  Britanniea,  VoL  III,  p, 
663.  A  similar  work  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
with  the  text  in  rhyme,  was  called  SptctUta» 
Hamanx  SalvationU,  or  Mirror  of  Human  Salva- 
lion.  Before  the  Reformation  these  two  books 
were  the  chief  text-books  used,  especially  by 
monks,  in  preaching.  Many  manuscripts  are  pre- 
served In  different  languages,  several  as  old  as  tba 
18th  century.  The  pictures  were  copied  in  sculpt- 
ures, altar-pieces,  etc.  The  chief  proof  for  the  in- 
vention of  printing  by  Koster  in  Haarlem  rests  on 
the  first  impressions  of  the  Speeviuia  Humanm  iSoJ- 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  compendium  of  different  Bible  Societies 
of  the  world,  compiled  from  the  lists  reported  to 
the  American  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societies  to  Jan.  1,  1891.  It  shows  the  dates  of 
organiiation  and  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  issued  severally  by  the  various  eocietiea 
so  far  as  reported  up  to  March  81, 1690.  The  circu- 
lation reported  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  includes  the  iseuee  by  Che  various  Bible 
Societies  of  India,  amounting  to  a  total  from  those 
societies  of  8,634,^  copies : 

Total  lanes. 

American  Bible  Soclet;,  ISM ea,TXjcm 

AroerloD  and  FurelEn  Bible  Society,  18BT S,nB4n 

Americui  Bible  UDlon,  IKO eoe.lS4 

Bible  AbbocIbUod  oI  FrleadB  In  AmericB,  I8W lb4,4U 

Biitlah  BDd  PorelRii  Bible  SocletT,  18M ie,HB.OIS 

National  Bible  Society  oIScotUnd.lMl ll,8Sa.Ml 

Hibernian  Bible  SoclelJ «,BS8,Ua 

TrlnltarUD  Bible  Society.  In  lSU-85 K],«SS 

B««1b  Bible  Soclely,  WW aUM7 

PmsBlan  Bible  Society,  at  Berlin,  IBU M>SJBI 

SwedlBb  Bible  Soclelr,  1S09 UMMV 

FlDDUh  Bible  Society,  at  Abo,  1«1 MBJIt 

BoBBlan  Bible  Society,  St.  Peterabniv,  IgU 8n,M)6 

WOrtemberB  Bible  SocletT,  1811 1,T87MS 

Zurich  Blb^  Society.  lEli aU79 

Berg  Bible  Society,  at  Elberteld,  181S ttJMt 

Colre  Bible  Society,  ISlS UJMT 

St.  Gall  Bible  Society,  IBIS 774SS 

Scbaffhauien  Bible  Society,  ISIS. tosm 

DBDlsb  Bible  SocletT,  18U SOLIsa 

Genera  Bible  SocletT,  1S11 M7JS1 

Bamburg-Altoaa  Bible  SodBty.lSU S17JHS 

HaDover  Bible  Society,  IS14 SOOjOOS 

LauBBUiie  Bible  Society,  1S14 n74S7 

Lubeck  Bible  Society.  ISU MuOM 

SaionBIbleSocIety.  ISM,  at  DnadBD •HbMt 

Aatiovlan  Blbls  Socle  ^,  UU.. 4SjaB 
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Total  IWD«i. 

Branen  Bible  8<«let*,iaiG SO^O 

BniBnriak  Bible  SocletT,  1816 A,SIS 

leelKidlc  Bible  Society,  UlS VIM& 

Nfltberluida  Bible  Socletr,  1815. l,*7S,GtS 

BcbleivIok-HoIsMia  Bible  SoaletT,  ISia 1W,150 

StrwbDca  Bible  Socletr,  Uia m^SO 

FnaUort  Bible  Society.  1816 T&,«n 

lAiieiibiug-&aUeburg  Bible  Boolet;,  ISIA ajilfi 

LIppe-Detmold  Bible  BoeletT,  UU 8T,1W 

NeafolUtel  Bible  Boclety,  1U« tJ,<M 

KorwMlU  Bible  BocletT.  laU 4MI,0T5 

Roatook  Bible  Boolely,  ISM lB.4oe 

Waldeului  Bible  Boolety,  at  I«  Tonr,  18M 4 J» 

Berne  Bible  Society MT.UO 

EdEId  Bible  Society,  for  the  FrlnelpaUty  of  Lnbeek, 

18«. IB,000 

He9iie-Dannst»dtBlble  Society,  laT 81.484 

Waldeek  and  Pyrmont  Bible  Society,  1817 V<oa 

BlBenaoh  Bible  Society,  ISIS 16,000 

Gottinsen  Bible  Society,  ItllS 41JMa 

MulbauuD  Bible  Society,  ISIS 81,071 

HaoaaSlble  Society,  18(8  ..  S,3M 

Eewe-CaiMel  Bible  Society,  ISIS SD^O 

Proteatanl  Bible  Society,  at  Paris,  1818 88S,IBll 

Lelpalf  Bible  Society,  ISis 86,000 

Glaraa  Bible  Society,  IBie MOO 

lOnlBD  Bible  Society,  at  Coria,  1S19 7,877 

HarbnraBlble  Society.  Isis B^M 

Colmu%lbIe  Society,  1830 97,741 

DuobyolBadeD  Bible  Society.  1810 90330 

Anhalt-Bembarg  Bible  Society,  1S31 4,788 

Weimar  Bible  Society,  1811 7 J3S 

BayarUui  Proteetant  Bible  Inatttotlon,  at  Hurem- 

barg,  18».. B>1,4» 

Stsvancer  Bible  Society,  1818 T.OiT 

French  and  roreign  Bible  Society,  at  Parii,  1S8S. . .  760,000 

Antwerp  Bible  Society,  18U 4B9 

Belgian  and  ForelKQ  Bible  Society 7.«» 

Ghent  Bible  8oelety,iS«4 9.9X0 

Anhalt-DcMau  Bible  Society.  18M 81.008 

BelgUn  Bible  AawMlatioiiB,  1S» 14,900 

Altenben  Bible  Society,  18M 94,100 

BlbleSoclBtyoIFreQCe,  18M BaS,t40 

BoMlan  ETaosellcal  Bible  Society,  at  St.  Petera- 

bnrg.lBSl .,. l,0a(,4BV 

Imperial  Ronlan  Bible  Society,  at  St.  Petersburg, 

1868 i,a3a,ai4 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Bociet;  reported 
March  81,  1890.  a  list  of  S^  suxiHarT  and  branch 
Bible  societies ;  the  AmericaD  Bible  Society  at  the 
same  reported  a  list  of  2,034,  aggregating  a  total  of 
6,313  auxiliary  and  branch  societies  which  are  con- 
nected with  those  two  parent  societies,  and  whose 
names  are  not  given  in  the  foregoing  list.  The  num- 
ber of  branch  and  auxiliary  societies  connected  with 
other  parent  organtsationB  cannot  be  given,  as 
some  of  them  have  published  no  recent  statistical 
reports.  The  Russian  Bible  Society,  previous  to 
its  suspension  by  imperial  tikase  in  1S26,  had  289 
auxiliaries.  As  most  of  the  auxiliaries  embraced 
in  the  figures  given  above  report  subordinate 
societies  representing  smaller  territorial  districts, 
it  1b  estimated  that  the  number  of  distinctive  Bible 
arganitalumt.  Including  auxiliariea,  in  the  world 
probably  exceeds  10,000. 

BIBLIOMANCV,  a  mode  ol  divination  much 
practiced  during  many  ages  by  opening  the  Bible 
and  observing  the  first  passage  that  occurred,  or  by 
taking  notice  of  the  first  words  of  the  Bible  heard 
after  entering  a  place  of  worship.  The  application 
was  often  very  fanciful.  Prayer  and  fasting  were 
sometimes  used  as  a  preparation  for  a  mode  of  con- 
sulting the  Divine  oracles,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  their  purpose  and  spirit, 
and  which  was  in  harmony  only  with  the  notions 
and  practices  of  heathenism.  It  was  prohibited 
under  pain  of  excommunication  by  the  Council  of 
Vannes,  a.  d.  465,  and  by  the  Councils  of  Agde  and 
Orleans  in  the  next  century.  It  continu^,  how- 
ever, to  prevail  many  centuries  after,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  at  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  was  essentially  the  same  as  Che  Soriet  VirailianK, 
the  only  dlSerenoe  being  the  book  employea. 

BIBLIOMANIA  (from  Gr,  bihlion,  "a  book,"  and 
mania, "madness")  may  be  defined  as  a  passion  for 
colleotliig  and  hoarding  rare  or  curious  books.    The 


last  century  and  a  half  has  witnessed  a  marked 
manifestation  of  this  taste  both  in  Europe  and  In 
the  United  States.  The  bibliomaniac  values  books, 
not  alone  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  for  their 
scarcity,  their  age.  their  binding,  and  even  for 
some  grave  blemish.  Even  a  very  common  book 
takes  on  a  fictitious  value  in  the  collector's  eyes  It 
It  be  the  only  known  copy  in  existence,  or  be 
printed  in  black  letter,  or  nave  the  stamp  affixed 
of  some  long  dead  but  famous  binder.  The  forma- 
tion of  complete  sets  of  such  boolu,  or  of  the  works 
of  a  single  author,  provided  they  be  rare,  is  a 
favorite  pursuit  with  many.  The  editions  of  the 
classic  writers  most  affected  by  collectors  are 
the  beautiful  Ehevirt  and  the  Ftntlites.  Some 
of  these  have,  at  various  times,  brought  fabu- 
lous prices.  As  much  as  £S,900  has  been  paid  for 
a  Masarin  Bible,  and  the  first  dated  copy  of  BoOi 
oaccio's  Deeamerone,  1471,  was  sold  for  £2,260.  A 
psalter,  printed  by  Fiist  and  Schoffer  in  1459, 
tetched  £4,960  at  a  sale  in  London  in  1886.  A  ce^y 
of  the  Guttenberg  Bible  in  two  volumes,  printed  in  , 
1466,  the  first  book  printed  from  movable  type,  was 
purchased  at  the  Brayton  Ives  sale  in  New  York, 
March  14,  1881,  by  J.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Chicago,  for 
114,800.  Such  txrakg  as  these  are  valued  solely  on 
account  of  their  antiquity ;  works  of  a  later  date 
are  prised  on  account  of  their  beauty  or  fine  work- 
manship^   See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  664,  666. 

BICASBONATES  differ  from  carbonates  In  con- 
taining twice  as  much  carbonic  acid.  Bicarburets, 
bisulpDurets  and  bitartrates  are  words  formed  on 
the  same  plan;  but  in  recent  chemical  nomencla- 
ture the  prefix  W-  has  been  superseded  by  di-. 

BICE,  the  name  of  two  pigments,  of  a  blue  and 
green  color  respectively,  known  to  artists  from  the 
earliest  times.  Both  are  native  carbonates  of  cop- 
per, but  are  also  prepared  artificially.  In  its 
~-'' —  state,  however,  bice  is  more  durable,  and  in 


eofg 


Artificial  blue  bice  is  known  as  Hambro  blue) 
mineral  blue,  etc. ;  artificial  green  bice,  as  moun- 
tain green.Faul  Veronese  green  and  emerald  green. 
BICEPS,  the  muscle  which  gives  a  fntl  appear- 
ance to  the  front  of  the  arm.  Above  it  consists  of 
two  portions  or  heads — whence  its  name — one  toe- 
ing attached  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
the  other  to  the  margin  of  the  depression  on  that 
bone  which  lodges  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
former  Is  the  short,  the  latter  the  long,  head  of  the 
biceps.  They  unitie  to  form  a  fleshy  belly,  which 
terminates  in  a  rounded  tendon.  Tne  biceps  ton> 
don  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius. 
Before  passing  to  this  insertion  It  ^ves  off  an  ex- 
pansion, which  separates  the  medium  basilic  vein 
from  the  brachial  artery  in  the  situation  generally 
selected  for  venesection.  The  action  of  the  biceps 
is  rapidly  to  bend  the  forearm  and  also  to  supinate 
the  hand. 


ale,  and  several  important  fairs  are  annually  held 
here.    The  ruins  of  Alia  Catlra,  or  Alcester,  lie  IJi 
miles  to  the  southwest,  on  the  ancient  Roman  Ake- 
man  Street.    Population,  3,300. 
BICETRE,  ori^naljy  the  name  of  a  very  old 


It  was  destroyed  in  1632,  because  it 
bad  become  the  hiding  place  of  thieves.  It  was  re- 
built by  Louis  XIII,  and  made  a  hospital  for  old 
soldiers.  Afterwards  it  served  as  a  prison  for  2,000 
culprits,  mostly  condemned  to  the  gallevs,  as  well 
as  a  hospit^  for  Incurable  lunatics,  wool-spinning 
and  glass-poliBhing  are  carried  on  in  the  building. 


BICKERSTAFF  — BIDDLE 


BICKERSTAFF,  Isaac  an  author  of  u^j.^v.^u- 
comedies  &nd  light  musical  pieces,  which  bad  at  one 
time  a  great  popularity.  He  was  bora  in  Ireland 
in  1786.  He  became  page  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
was  afterwards  an  officer  of  marines,  but  was  dis- 
missed. Nothing  is  certainly  known  reEcardiug  his 
after  life.  His  best  known  pieces  are  The  Matd  of 
the  Mill;  ITie  Padlock;  He  Wovldjf  He  Could;  Love 
in  a  ViUage;  The  HypocriU,  and  lie  Captive. 

BICYCLE.  Besides  the  ordinary  bicycle  de- 
scribed in  Britannica.VoLIII,  p.  666,  consisting  of  a 
large  wheel  followed  by  a  small  one,  several  varie- 
ties have  been  introduced,  the  general  purpose  of 
which  is  the  rider's  safety.  Id  one  of  these  the 
wheels  are  reversed,  the  motive  power  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  large  wheel  by  levers  and  the  small 
front  wheel  being  used  for  steering.  Others  have 
smaller  driving-wheels  than  usaal,  and  are  there- 
fore lower,  anil  the  motive  power  is  transmitted 
from  pedal-levers  to  the  axle  by  endless  chains  or 
secondary  cranks. 

The  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  tire  in  1890 
resulted  in  a  marvelous  improvement  in  speed  at 
both  short  and  long  distances,  whether  on  path, 
load  or  grass.  This  is  a  large,  hollow,  India-rubber 
tire  Blled  with  compressed  air.  A  modifloatloa  of 
this,  known  as  the  cushion,  also  adopted  in  1890,  ia 
a  strong,  hollow.  India-rubber  tire  several  times 
larser  in  diameter  than  the  usual  solid  tire. 

The  present  record,  1891,  for  one  boor,  is  22 
mUes,  620  yards:  for  two  hours,  41  miles,  1,180 
vards  1  for  tnree  hours,  60  miles,  1,266  yards.  The 
following  ore  the  present  best  records  for  given 
distances : 

Miles    U Hr.  0   Min.   0    Sec.  31 

Miles    j2 Hr.  0    Min.    1    Sec.    8 

Miles      1 Hr.  0    Min.    2    See  20 

Miles      2 Hr.  0    Min.    4    Sec.  69 

MUes      8 Hr.  0    Min.    7    Sec  38 

Miles      4 Hr.  0    Min.  10    Sec.  18 

Miles      S Hr.  0    Min.  12    Sec.  54 

Miles    10 Hr.  0    Min.  26    Sec.  41 

Miles    20 Hr.  0    Min.  68    Sec.  46 

Miles    60 Hr.  2    Min.  26    Sec.  26 

MUes  100 Hr.  6    Min.  60    Sec.    6 

BIDA,  Alrzamdrb,  an  eminent  French  artist, 
bom  at  Toulouse  in  1828.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Del&- 
oroix.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1866,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  in  1870. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  a  series  of  designs, 
in  two  volumes,  iUustrating  the  Evangelists,  and  a 
water-color  pamting.  The  Matioere  of  the  Mame- 
Itikei,  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  Sew  York. 

BIDAB,  a  town  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  situ- 
ated near  the  right  bank  of  the  Manjera,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Godavery,  76  miles  northwest  of 
Hyderabad.  Formerly  a  place  of  importance,  it  is 
now  remarkable  chieny  for  its  manofactures  In  a 
compound  metal  made  of  tin,  copper,  lead  and  sine, 
and  called  bidderyware.  This  industry  has  been 
of  late  declining.  The  district  of  Bidar  has  an  area 
of  4  884  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  80,000. 

BIDASON,  a  river  which,  rising  in  Spain,  forma 
the  boundary  between  Spain  and  France  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  Fuenterabia.  The  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  on  an  island  in  its 
mouth  in  1669. 

BIDDEFORD,  a  city  of  Maine,  in  the  county  of 
York,  situated  at  Baco  Falls,  on  the  Saco  Biver,  six 
mUes  from  the  ocean.  The  city  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water,  is  well  lighted  with  saa  and 
electricity,  has  an  electric  fire  alarm  and  street 
railways,  and  excellent  schools.  The  high  school 
building,  erected  in  IBSa  at  a  cost  of  160,000,  is  one 


of  the  best  in  the  Btate.  Superior  granite  is  found 
in  the  vicinity  In  inexhaustible  quantities.  Tbe 
Lincoln  Monument,  at  Springfield,  111.,  Is  boilt  of 
this  granite.  Biddeford  was  first  settled  in  1616, 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1718,  and  sa  a  city  in 
1856.    Population  in  1890,  14,41& 

BIDDING-PKAYEB,  a  form  of  exhorUtion.  al- 
ways concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  enjoined 
by  the  56th  canon  of  the  Anglican  church  in  1603, 
to  be  used  before  all  sermons  and  homilies.  Except 
in  cathedrals  and  tbe  university  churches,  itia  now 
seldom  used.  The  term  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
biddan,  "to  pray,"  so  that  bidding-prayer  is  really 
pleonastic ;  out  after  the  16th  century  the  word 
oiddiTtg  came  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  an  ad- 
jective, or  bidding-i)rayer  as  a  compound ;  a  prayer 
which  directs  what  is  to  be  prayed  for.  The  form  U  of 
extreme  antiquity,  and  was  anciently  used  for  tho 
communicants  or  believers  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  catechumens,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  dea- 
con, each  petition  beginning  with  the  words,  "Let 
us  pray  for,"  etc. 

BIDDLE,  Clemknt,  "Quaker  soldier,"  bom  Id 
Philadelphia,  May  10, 1740,  died  there  July  14, 1814. 
His  parents  were  Quarters,  and  he  was  brougnt  up 
with  much  strictness.  Mr.  Biddle,  at  the  head  of  s 
company  of  Quakers  and  others,  repelled  a  force  of 
desperaaoes  in  1764,  and  from  that  time  was  active 
in  all  military  actions  of  the  day.  He  was  a  soldier 
of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  and  present  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Princeton,  Germantovm,  Brandywine  and 
Monmouth.  Alter  the  war  he  held  important  pnblio 
offices.  He  was  a  personal  Mend  of  General  Wash- 
ington. 

BIDDLE,  Jahks,  bora  at  Philadelphia  in  17S8, 
died  there  Oct.  1,  1848.  He  entered  the  navyand 
saw  service  on  board  the  Philadelphia  and  Waip, 
and  was  commander  of  the  captured  fVoIic  He  was 
made  prisoner  near  Tripoli,  while  on  board  the 
wrecked  Phila<f«tehia,ana^ast  after  receiving  eom- 
mandof  the  Frolte,  the  ship  and  crew  fell  into  Brit- 
ish hands.  On  beiug  ezcEansed  Captain  BitUle'a 
rank  was  raised  and  he  was  ^ven  command  of  the 
Hornet.  He  captured  the  Penguin,  and  then  aaUed 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  had  a  narrow  ea- 
cape  from  a  British  ship  of  war,  which  followed  so 
closely  that  he  had  to  throw  his  Runs  overboard. 
On  returning  to  New  York  many  honors  were  be- 
stowed on  him  for  his  fine  seamanship  and  gal- 
lant conduct.  Subsequently  he  saw  much  active 
service,  commandiDB  tine  Mediterranean  aquadron 
in  1881,  and  In  1845  the  East  India  squadron,  which 
sailed  to  China  to  make  a  treaty  with  that  ooontrx. 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  born  at  Philadelphia,  SepL  10, 
1760,  killed  in  action,  March  7,  1778.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  lo 
1770  be  entered  the  British  navy,  but  deserted  his 
ship  three  years  later  to  go  with  Captain  Phlppa  on 
an  Arctic  expedition.  On  his  return  he  had  gained 
sufficient  experience  to  fit  him  for  the  command  of 
a  vessel  and  lie  was  placed  in  oharse  of  the  Andrea 
Dona.  From  this  time  to  his  deam  Captain  Biddle 
was  extremely  fortunate  In  his  engagements  with 
British  ships.  He  captured  two  cruisers  off  Uontauk 
Point,  two  transports  and  several  merchantmen 
near  Newfoundland,  and  four  ships  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  On  March  7,  1778,  while  cruising 
In  this  vicinity  with  a  fieet  of  five  vessels  (his  own 
being  the  Ra-ndolph),  he  feU  in  with  the  FanNoutA,  a 
heavily  armed  British  vessel.  In  the  action  which 
ensued  the  YarmcnUh  sustained  severe  Injnriea  and 
the  Randolph  was  blown  up  and  most  of  the  crew 
perished.  Captain  Biddle  s  death  was  a  great  loaa 
to  the  navy  of  the  young  Bepublic 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  miancfer,  and  desoendant  of 
a  famous  famUy  several  of  whose  members  to(A 
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part  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  He  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  8,  1786,  died  there,  Feb.  27, 1S44. 
He  was  a  precocious  youth,  and  could  have  sradu- 
at«d  at  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsjlvania  at  the  &Ke 
or  thirteen.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1801, 
standing  at  the  head  of  hia  cIub.  He  went  abroad 
as  Mcretar;  to  John  Armstrong,  mlnlater  to  France ; 
was  directed  to  audit  and  pay  claims  againat  the 
nation,  using  the  purchaee-mone;  of  Louiiiana ;  was 
secretary  for  Mr.  Monroe  when  he  went  as  minister 
to  Great  Britain.    In  1807  he  returned  home  and 

«ractlaed  law,  giving  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits. 
[e  was  assistant  editor  of  the  "Portfolio,  and  pre- 
pared the  report  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  From  tneir  notes. 
In  the  legislature  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1810 
he  originated  an  educational  bill  which  was  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  times  that  it  could  not  be  passed 
till  1888,  when  a  bill  similar  to  it  was  carried 
through  the  legislature.  Mr.  Biddle  was  largely 
infiuential  in  rechartering  the  United  States  bank. 
He  was  appointed  a  government  director,  and  later 
president  of  the  bank.  In  1829  President  Jackson's 
war  on  this  institution  undermined  its  credit,  and  a 
financial  panic  ensued, which  all  the  efforts  of  Hr. 
Biddle  were  unavailing  to  ward  ofT.  He  resigned 
the  presIdencT  in  1839,  and  the  following  year  the 
bank  failed.  Mr.  Biddle  was  a  man  of  great  and 
varied  talents,  and  one  who  commanded  the  oonfl- 
dence  of  all  who  knew  him. 

BIEBRICH,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  2U  miles  south  of  Wiesbaden.  It  has  the 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Nassau,  and  several  factories. 
PopulationJO,(MO. 

BIBLA,  WiLBiLH,  Baboh  TOH,a  German  astrono- 
mer, bom  at  Bosla,  Prussia,  In  1782,  died  in  1866. 
He  discovered  the  comet  known  as  Blela's  comet. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  192;  Vol.  XVI, p.  111. 

BIELO-OZEBO  ("white-lake"),  a  lake  in  the  gov^ 
emment  of  Novgorod,  Russia.  It  doubtless  reo^ves 
its  name  ^m  the  milky  appearance  given  to  Its 
water  in  stormy  weather  by  the  white  clay  of  whi<^ 
Its  bed  is  composed. 

BIBLSHOhlE,  a  singular  oavem  In  one  of  the 
Bars  Mountains,  called  Bielstein,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bode,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany. 
It  was  discovered  in  1768.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  cavern  is  divided  Int«  eleven  main  compart- 
ments, and  contains  a  frreat  deal  of  that  curiously 
freakish  work  which  Nature  delights  to  execute, 
stalactites. 

BIEL8K,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  26  miles  south 
of  Bialystok.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district 
watered  by  the  Narev  and  Nunek.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  one  custom-house.    Population,  10,000. 

BIENNE,  Laei,  a  body  of  water  10  miles  long 
by  from  1  to  3  wide,  situated  in  Berne  near  the 
foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  It  is  famous  for  in- 
closing the  island  St.  Pierre,  where  J.  J.  Rousseau 
lived  in  1766.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  lake, 
the  submerged,  pre-historio  remains  of  a  village  of 
lake-dwellers  have  been  found. 

BIELZY,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Russia,  about 
160  miles  northwest  of  Odessa.  It  is  noted  for  an 
annual  fair,  which  is  held  here. 

BIENNIALS,  plants  which  do  not  blossom  the 
first  season  of  their  growth,  but  flower  and  bear 
fruit  in  the  seoond  season,  and  then  die.  Plants 
which  In  ordinary  circumstances  are  biennials, 
often  become  annuals  when  early  sowing,  warm 
weather,  or  other  causes  promote  »ie  earlier  devel- 
opment of  a  flowering  stem.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flowering  of  the  plant  Is  prevented,  or  in  many 
oases,  it  it  is  merely  prevented  from  ripening  Its 
■eed,  it  will  continue  to  live  for  a  mooh  longer  pe- 


BIENVILLB,  fsAn  Baptibtb  ok,  bom  i 
real  in  1680,  died  in  1768.  With  his  brother,  Le- 
moine  d'lberville,  he  undertook  an  e:tpedition  in 
1699,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  three 
times  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana. 

BIER8TADT,  Albbbt,  born  in  Dusseldorf,  Oer- 
many,  Jan.  7,  1880.  His  taste  (or  art  was  early 
shown,  as  he  made  excellent  cravon  sketebes  in  his 
youth,  and  at  the  age  of  20  had  oegun  work  in  oils. 
Three  years  later  he  went  from  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
where  he  had  been  brought  up,  to  his  birthplace, 
spending  four  years  in  the  study  of  art,  and  then 
going  to  Rome  to  further  prosecute  his  studies.  In 
1867  ne  returned  to  America,  making  an  extensive 
tour  through  the  West,  where  he  obtained  material 
for  many  subsequent  paintings.  He  has  three  times 
visited  Europe,  and  has  had  many  honors  conferred 
upon  him  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Bierstadt  is 
famous  for  his  pictures  of  mountain  scenery,  iaro- 
mU  Peat,  Looking  Zkmm  the  Yotemile,  Valley  of  tft« 
YotemHe,  In  the  Rocky  iiountaint,  and  California 
Oaki,  are  among  bis  best-known  works. 

BIERVLIET,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  prov- 
ince of  Zeeland,  73  miles  east-northeast  of  Sluis.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  William  Beukels,  who,  in  1886, 
Invented  the  method  of  curing  herrings.  In  1877 
Biervliet  was  detached  from  the  mainl^d  by  an  In- 
undation and  still  remafns  Insular. 

BIES-BOSOH,  a  marshy  sheet  of  water  of  the 
Netherlands,  between  the  provinces  North  Brabant 
and  Bonth  Holland,  formed  in  November,  1421,  by 
an  inundation  which  destroyed  72  villages  and  lOOr 
000  people,  and  forming  that  part  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Maas  oaUed  Holland's  Di^p. 

BIOA,  a  Roman  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to 
vehicles  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast.  In  shape  It 
resembled  the  Greek  war-<diariot — a  short  body  on 
two  wheels,  low  and  open  behind,  where  the  chario- 
teer entered,  but  higher  and  closed  In  front. 

BIGAMY.  BeeBritannica, Vol.111., pp.668-fl9.  In 
the  United  Btates,  the  principal  points  of  diETerence 
between  the  laws  of  the  various  Individual  States 
are,  as  to  whether  the  offense  is  indictable  in  the 
State  in  which  the  ceremony  of  marriage  takes 
place  or  in  that  in  which  the  bigamous  partia 
actually  cohabit,  and,  further,  as  to  whether  a  cere- 
monial marriage  must  be  established  at  all.  Other- 
wise, the  general  principles  of  the  common  law 
holds  ^ood  either  by  usage  or  by  statutory  enao^ 
ment,  in  all  the  States  alike. 

BIG  BETHEL,  a  locality  in  Virginia,  about  10 
miles  northwest  of  Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  the 
scene  of  an  engagement,  June  10,  1861,  in  which  a 
body  of  Union  troops,  being  sent  by  General  Butler 
to  dislodge  a  detaonment  of  Confederates  com- 
manded by  General  Hagruder,  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss. 

BIG  BLACK  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  it  enters  at  Grand  Gulf.  It  is  about 
SW  miles  in  length,  and  Is  navigable  for  about  60 
miles.  Its  banks  were  the  scene  of  important  mili- 
tary operations  in  connection  with  the  taking  of 
Vicksburg  in  1863.  At  a  bridge  crossing  the  river 
about  16  miles  east  of  that  city,  the  Union  forces 
under  General  Grant  carried  the  works  of  the  Con- 
federates under  General  Pemberton,  Hay  17,  cap- 
turing alt  on  the  east  side  and  driving  those  on  the 
west  bank  to  their  final  retreat  within  the  defenses 
of  Vicksburg. 

BIG  BONE  LICK,  a  saline  spring  of  Kentucky, 
about  12  miles  sokith  of  Burlington.  It  Is  noted  for 
the  nninerous  bones  found  here  of  tbc  mastodon 
and  other  extinct  animals,  which  are  believed  to 
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have  oome  to  "  lick  "  the  salt  and  to  have  perished  in 
the  then  marshy  soil. 

BI0ELOW,  Ebabtds  BKioHiif,  bora  at  West 
Bojiston,  Mass.,  April  2, 1814,  died  at  Boston,  Deo. 
6, 1S79.  His  father,  a  cotton  weaver,  intended  he 
should  study  medicine,  but  Eraatas  turned  his  at- 
tention to  invention.  In  this  field,  toward  which  he 
had  a  peculiar  bent,  he  was  successful.  Someof  hia 
inventions  werea  hand-loom  for  auspendor- webbing, 
an  automatic  loom  for  weaving  fine  counterpanes, 
a  loom  for  weaving  coaoh-lace,  and  power  looms  for 
the  weaving  ot  two-ply  ingrain  cBrpeta,  tapestry 
and  tapestry  velvet  carpets.  He  did  much  to  (ur- 
ther  the  prosperity  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  was  a  writer 
on  the  protective  tariff,  author  of  a  work  on  stenog- 
raphy,andainemb6rofthefiastonUistorical  Society. 

BIGBIiOW,  Jacob,  born  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb. 
27,1787,  died  at  Boston,  Jan.  10, 1879.  He  was  a  Har- 
vard graduate  and  a  phyaician  of  Boston.  Being  a 
fAmooB  botanist,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  a  commit- 
tee of  five  to  form  the  American  Pharmacopoeia. 
He  had  an  extensive  correspondence  with  scientific 
men  of  Europe,  several  of  whom  named  plants  for 
him.  For  20  years  be  was  physician  of  tne  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  for  40  vears  professor  of 
materia  medica  in  Harvard,  and  from  1816  to  1827 
held  the  Rumford  professorship  in  the  college.  For 
many  years  he  waa  president  ot  the  Mosaacnusetta 
Hedical  Society  and  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  Bigelow  waa  interested  In 
eduoationai  work,  and  labored  for  the  establishment 
of  technical  schools.  He  contributed  articles  for 
magazines,  and  wrote  several  books,  some  of  which 
were :  Florula  BoilonUruu,  Eiementt  of  TethwAogv, 
m»tory  of  Mount  Auburn  (he  was  the  founder  of  tms 
cemetery),  and  Nature  in  Diteaie. 

BIGELOW,  John,  journalist,  bora  at  Maiden,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  26, 1817.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Col- 
lege and  practiced  law  in  New  York.  He  left  the 
law  and  entered  journaiiam.  He  edited  "The  Plebe- 
ian" and  the  "  Democratic  Review;"  was  inspector 
of  Sing  Sing  prison ;  partner  with  Willian  Cullen 
Bryant  in  the  "Evening  Poat;"  miniater  to  France 
(1866-67);  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1867- 
68) ;  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (1886);  and  trustee  of  Sam- 
nel  J.  Tilden's  estate. 

BIGG,  or  Bis  Bablbt,  a  local  name  (or  a  kind  of 
winter  barley  grown  In  Northern  Europe,  especially 
in  Scotland.  It  is  the  common  here,  or  four-rowed 
barley,  Hordeum  vulgare, 

BIGGAR,  a  town  of  Lanarkshire,  situated  28 
miles  southwest  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  It  has 
connection  by  rail.  The  CoUegiate  Church  of  St. 
Mary  was  founded  in  1&4E;  of  Boghall  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  great  Fleming  family,  nardly  a  vestige 
remains.  Dr.  John  Brown,  author  of  Rab  and  Hit 
Frienda,  was  born  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
manse ;  and  John  Gladstones  (1693-1756),  great- 
grandsire  of  W.  E,  Gladstone,  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard.    Population,  1,656. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  market^town  at  Bedford- 
ahire,  41  miles  northwest  of  London  by  rail.  It 
is  a  great  corn  market.     Population,  4,947. 

BIG  HORN,  a  navigable  river  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Yellowstone, 
rises  near  Fremont's  Peak  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  the  northwest  of  Wyoming,  and  has  a  course  of 
aboat360  miles. 

BIGHT :  in  nautical  language,  the  bent  or  doubled 

part  of  a  rope.    Thus  one  anchor  may  "  hook  the 

bight"  of  the  cable  of  another,  and  thereby  cause  en- 

.    tajnglement.     In  geography  bight   has  much  the 

game  sense  as  "bay." 

BIGNONIA,  a  genus  of  American  tropical  and 
rab-tropical  plan&,   typifying   the  natural   order 


Bigrxmiaeex.  It  includes  many  verv  handsome 
climbers  which  bear  a  beautiful  bell-snaped  flower 
— notably  the  gorgeous  trumpet  flower,  Teeoma  radi' 
caru,  or  Bignonia  radicana  of^  the  United  States. 

BIGN0NIACE£,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  generally  with  compound  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  showy,  and  are  among  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  tropical  forests.  The  corolla  is  of  one 
petal  more  or  less  trumpet-shaped  and  irregular, 
the  stamens  are  five  in  number  and  unequaL  the 
ovary  is  free,  seated  on  a  disk,  one  to  two-cellet^  the 
fruit  sometimes  capsular  sometimes  drupaceous. 
There  are  about  500  known  species;  in  many  casea 
noble  trees,  and  some  of  them  afford  valuable  tim- 
ber. The  fleshy  sweet  root  of  Craniolaria  annua 
Is  preserved  in  sugar  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Creoles. 

BIGORRE,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  France,  formerly  belonging  to  Gas- 
cony,  but  now  for  the  most  part  embraced  in  the 
department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees.  Tarbes  has  been 
the  chief  town  since  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

BIG  RAPIDS,  a  city  of  Mich.,  county-seat  of 
Mecosta  county.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mnake^on 
River,  about  fifCy-flve  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids. 
It  is  a  very  Important  lumber  market,  and  has  an 
eztenaive  water-power  and  numerous  manufactories 

of  '  '     '      '      '  ' '       

of 


Inglu. 

'.  mdls,  foundries,  and  machine-shops. 
BIG  SANDY  RIVER,  also  called  Cn 


a  navigable  afSuent  of  theOfaio,  formed  by  the  Jano- 
tion  of  two  branches  which  rise  in  Virginia.  The 
west  fork  traverses  aeveral  counties  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  east  fork  is,  during  the  latter  part  of  ita 
course,  the  boundary  between  the  two  States. 

BIHACH,  one  of  the  strongest  fortress  towns  of 
Croatia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  an  Island  in 
the  Una,  near  the  frontierof  Dalmatia.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  frequent  contests  during  the  Turkish 
wars.    Population,  3,000. 

BIHAR,  a  county  of  Hungary,  with  an  area  of 
4,279  square  mUes.  It  Is  mountunous  In  the  east, 
and  has  barren  heaths  and  marshes  in  the  west. 
The  western  part  has  manv  small  rivers.  Wheat, 
wine  and  tobacco  are  largely  produced. 

BIHE,  a  fruitful  district  of  South  Africa,  east  of 
Benguela,  and  under  Portuguese  Influence.  The 
eastern  part  rises  to  a  lofty  plateau,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  delightful.  Bihe  is  an  important  caravan 
center,  as  the  only  route  across  the  continent  south 
of  the  Congo  passes  through  It.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
In  elaves  and  ivory.  Area,  2,600  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation, 95J)00. 

BIJAWAR,  a  petty  native  state  In  the  Bnn< 
delkhand  Agency,  witb  an  area  of  974  square  milea. 
Diamonds  and  ironstone  are  found.  The  country  ia 
poor  and  hillv.    Population,  113,286. 

BIJBAHAK,  next  to  the  capital  the  largest  town 
of  Cashmere,  situated  on  theoanks  of  the  Jallum, 
about  26  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  metropolia,  in 
latitude  33°  47'  north  and  longitude  76°  13'  east.  A 
feature  worthy  of  notice  Is  a  wooden  brld^  acroaa 
the  Tailum  which,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity 
and  fragility,  has  endured  for  centuries. 

BUBHARU,  or  Bijbahas,  a  town  in  Kashmir 
state,  India,  on  the  Jhelum,  26  miles  southeast  of 
Serlnagur.    It  is  the  second  city  in  the  state. 

BIKH,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  India  to 
a  poison  derived  from  the  roots  of  AconUum  ferox,  a 
species  of  aconite. 

BXLANBER,  a  small  two-masted  merchant  ves- 
sel, distlnguiebed  from  others  chiefly  bv  a  peooliar 
shape  and  arrangement  of  the  main-sail.  Of  these 
vessels,  which  were  probably  of  French  origin,  there 
are  few  remaining. 

BILBERRY,  a  shrab  and  ita  fruit,  Vaeciniuvt 
myrtiUiu,  the  Eoropean  whortleberry.    In  Scotland 
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the  bilberry  is  called  blaeberrj/,  from  its  blae  or  dark- 
blue  color. 

BILBILIS,  ftn  old  Iberign  city  of  Bpain,  two 
miles  east  from  Calataynd,  in  the  province  of  Bara- 
KOBsa,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Mar- 
tial'  also  famed  for  Its  highly -temi>ered  steel  blades. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  municipal  town  with 
the  surname  Augusta. 

BILBOES,  long  bara  or  bolts  of  iron  with  shackles 
sliding  on  them  and  a  look  at  one  end.  When  an 
offender  on  ship  board  is  "put  in  irons,"  it  implies 
that  bilboes  are  fastened  to  him  more  or  less  pon- 
derous according  to  the  degree  of  his  oflease.  The 
bilboes  clasp  the  ankles  as  the  handcuffs  clasp  the 
wrists. 

BILGE,  the  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  nearest 
the  keel,  and  always  more  nearly  faoriiontal  than 
vertical.  A  ship  uBually  rests  on  the  keel  and  one 
bilge  when  aground.  Tbe  name  bilqx-wateb  is 
given  to  rain  or  sea-water  which  trickles  down  to 
tha  bilge,  and  whlcb,  being  difflcult  of  access,  be- 
comes dirty  and  offensive. 

BILHARZIA(i>wtc»num),a  parasitic  flatworm  in 
the  fiuke  or  Trematode  order,  and  belonging  either 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  common  liver-fluKe,  l>it~ 
lomvm  lupaiiciim,  or  to  one  very  closely  related.  In 
all  other  Trematodes  the  sexes  are  united,  the  ani- 
mals are  hermaphrodite,  but  here,  the  male  being 
the  lareer,  retains  the  female  in  a  grooved  cauaf, 
formea  by  an  involution  of  the  edges  of  tbe  concave 
Bide  of  the  body.  Pairs  thus  united  are  found  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  man,  especially  in  the  urinary 
organs,  the  ova  escaping  through  an  ulceration 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parent.  They  occur 
from  Egypt  southwards  to  the  Cape.  It  is  said  that 


caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parent.    The;r  ' 

from  Egypt  southwards  to  the  Cape.  It  is  said 

about  half  of  the  Fellah  and  Copt  population  of 


Egypt  suffer  from  this  parasite.  It  was  named 
aiterTheodoreBilban,  an  old helmlnthologlst.  Bee 
Britannlca,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  640. 

BILIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  situated 
In  the  valley  of  the  Bila,  and  famous  for  its  mineral 
apringa,  the  waters  of  which  it  exports  to  the  ex- 
tent of  600,000  jars  annually.  It  nas  two  castles, 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  is  a  remarkable  isolated 
clinkstone  rock,  called  Biliner  Btein,  and  the  Tri- 
poli earth  found  at  Billn  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
remains  of  infusoria.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton- 
yam.    Population,  S,000. 

BILL,  or  GiBAKHx,  a  weapon  of  warfare  used  in 
England  and  on  tbe  Continent  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  firearms.  It  was  a  kind  of  battle-axe  hav- 
ing a  blade  shaped  somewhat  like  a  sickle,  to  which 
a  drawing  movement  was  given  in  striking. 

BILL,  or  Beak.  Bee  Britanuica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  699- 
717. 

BILLABDIEBA,  or  Applebury,a  genus  of  shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  Pi(lo^(n-ac«ie.  They  have  simple 
alternate  evergreen  leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous 
flowers.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals, 
and  a  bell-shaped  corolla  of  five  petals.  The  iruit 
is  a  soft  spongy  pericarp  with  inflated  cells.  It  is 
edible,  although  not  destitute  of  a  resinous  char- 
acter, which  prevails  in  the  order.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia. 

BILLINGB,  an  important  citf  of  Montana,  county- 
seat  of  Yellowstone  county,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  about  sixty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  tbe  Big  Horn,  It  is  an  important 
wool-market,  and  the  shipping-point  tor  the  stock- 
ran^B  of  the  surrounding  country.    Artificial  irrl- 

eition  is  rapidly  extending  the  area  of  cultivated 
nd  in  the  vicinity. 
BILL-BROXEBB,  persons  who,  being  skilled 


and  inland  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory 
notes, 

BILL-CHAMBER,  a  department  of  the  court  of 
sessions  in  Scotland  which  deals  with  all  matters  of 
a  summary  nature,  and  generally  all  cases  requir- 
ing the  immediate  Interposition  of  judicial- au- 
thority for  arrestment  of  funds  or  inhabitation  of 
heritaole  property,  tor  stay  or  suspension  of  dili- 
gence or  execution.  Since  1813  the  bill-Chamber  la 
presided  over  by  a  single  judge,  called  the  lord 
ordinary  on  the  bills,  and  during  the  sittings  ot  the 
court  of  sessions  tbe  position  is  occupied  by  the 
lost-appointed  judge  of  the  court;  but  in  vacation 
the  bill-chamber  exercises  many  of  the  powers  of 
the  court  ot  sessions,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  ro- 
tation of  judges, 

BILLET :  in  architecture,  an  ornament  belonging 
to  the  Norman  style,  much  used  in  early  mediievu 
work,  resembling  a  billet  of  wood,  or  a  small  section 
of  round  molding,  of  which  a  series  were  placed  at 
regular  Intervals  m  or  upon  a  molding,  when  used 
in  several  rows  the  nillets  were  placed  alter- 
nately, 

BILLET :  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a 
small  rectangle,  represented  fiat  without  shadow 
or  relief,  A  field  or  charge  strewed  with  an  in- 
definite number  of  billets  is  called  billety  or  bil- 

BILL  IN  EQniTY,  a  statement  ot  a  plaintiff's 
casein  a  suit  in  equity.  It  is  said  to  be  an  original 
bill  if  it  initiates  the  suit,  and  a  bill  not  original  if 
used  for  the  purpose  ot  controverting,  suspend- 
ing, or  revising  a  proceeding,  or  for  cros»-litiga- 
tion, 

BILLINGB,  a  small  railroad  town  of  Christian 
county,  Mo.,  distant  261  miles  from  8t,  Louis.  Th» 
Southwestern  Christian  College  and  the  Christian 
Colony  are  located  here.  It  has  manufactories  ot 
fiour,  plows,  and  wagons, 

BILLINGS,  Josh.    Bee  Shaw,  Hbnby  W. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a  wharf  and  fish  market  a  littla 
below  London  Bridge.  It  was  opened  in  155S  as  a 
landing  place  tor  provisions,  and  in  16B0  was  made 
a  free  and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of  fish.  It  is 
the  only  wholesale  fish  market  In  London.  The 
fishermen  consign  their  cargoes  to  the  dealers,  who 
occupy  stalls  In  the  market,  and  these  supply  the 
retail  dealers.  An  officer  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  market,  and  the  quality  of  all  flsh 
offered  tor  sale  is  tested  by  inspectors.  Bee  Brit> 
annica,  Vol.  XIV,p.  829. 

BILLINGTON,  Elizabbth,  a  celebrated  English 
singer,  Iwrn  in  London  in  1769,  died  in  1818.  Bhe 
was  the  daughter  of  a  German  musician  named 
Welchsel.  She  early  came  forward  as  a  performer 
on  the  piano  and  as  a  com  poser,  and  having  married 
her  music  teacher, Thomas  BiUington,  she  appeared 
with  brilliant  success  on  the  opera  stage  in  Dublin 
in  1766.  She  perfected  her  musical  education  under 
Sacchini  In  Paris,  who  wrote  tor  her  bis  opera,  Inef 
de  Caitro,  while  she  was  singing  in  Naples  in  1794. 
Bhe  appeared  subsequently  in  Venice  and  Rome, 
retiring  from  the  stage  in  1809. 

BILE  OF  ADVENTURE,  a  writing  by  a  merchant 
ship-owner  or  master  to  show  that  goods  shipped 
by  nim  on  board  a  certain  vessel  are  the  property 
of  another,  whose  adventure  or  chance  the  transac- 
tion is,  he  himself  bein^  responsible  only  for  their 
delivery.  Generally,  in  commercial  law,  an  ad- 
venture may  be  said  to  be  a  speculation  in  goods 
shipped  under  the  care  ot  a  I'tpereargo,  to  be  die- 
posed  of  by  him  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  employers. 

BILL  OF  ATTAINDER.  See  Britannlca.  VoL 
III,  p.  E2;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  330.  In  the  United  States 
the  passage  of  any  bill  ot  attainder,  by  Congress  or 
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by  an  tndMdnal  Stste,  ia  prohibited  b^  the  Consti- 
tution. 

BILL  OF  CREDIT,  a  letter  authorizing  a  third 
nartf  to  ^ye  credit  to  a  second  on  account  of  the 
llret.  It  IS  known  as  a  speoial  bill  of  credit  if  the 
thiid  party  is  specifieallj  addressed,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral bill  if  addreseed  indefinitely  to  any  who  may 
see  fit  to  give  the  bearer  the  credit  proposed.  The 
term,  as  used  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  prohibits  the  emitting  of  bills  of 
credit  by  an;  State,  is  construed  to  mean  paper 
issued  by  a  State  on  its  mere  faith  and  credit  to  be 
circulated  as  legal  tender. 

BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS,  a  statement  of  objec- 
tions, by  way  of  appeal,  against  the  decision  of  a 
Judge  who  is  trying  a  case  with  a  jury  in  the  court  of 
vessioua.  The  objection  ma;  be  that  the  judge  haa 
misdirected  the  jury  in  point  of  law,  or  has  improp- 
erly rejected  or  admitted  evidence.  The  phrase  waa, 
prior  to  the  judicature  act,  also  used  in  Eneland  in 
the  same  sense,  but  is  now  merged  in  the  motion 
tor  a  new  trial. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  a  certificate,  signed  by  a 
consul  or  other  authority,  delivered  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  at  the  time  of  clearing  from  a  port  or 
place  suspected  of  being  subject  to  infectious 
-aisorders,  certifying  the  state  of  health  at  the 
time  that  such  shin  sailed,  A  cl«an  bill  imports  that 
at  the  time  the  snip  sailed  no  infectious  disorder 
vas  known  to  exist.  A  tutpeeUd  bill,  commonly 
called  a  toitehed  patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there 
were  rumors  of  an  infectious  disorder,  but  it  had 
aot  yet  appeared.  A/ou{  bill,  or  the  absence  of  a 
clean  bill,  imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when 
the  vessel  saued. 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  a  return  of  the  deaths 
within  a  certain  district,  specifying  the  diseases, 
«nd  giving  a  progressive  view  of  the  age  at  death. 

BILL  OF  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES.    Bee  Erit- 


der,  nor  any  ex  pott  facto  law,  shall  be  passed  by 
Congress  or  by  a  State  is  held  to  include  bills  of 
pains  and  pen tu ties. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS.  The  history  of  the  English 
bill  of  rights,  and  its  effect  upon  trie  constitutional 
history  of  this  country,  are  narrated  in  Britannica, 
Vol.  XX,  p.  556.  Many  of  Its  provisions  have  been 
Inserted  literally  in  the  amendtnents  to  the  Consti- 
tution o(  the  United  States,  and  are  found  in  our 
State  constitutions. 

BILL  OF  SIGHT,  an  entry  of  Imported  goods  of 
Which  the  merchant  does  not  know  the  quantity  or 
quality.  This  is  permitted  to  save  time  by  the  cus- 
toms authorities  on  sworn  information.  The  bill 
must  be  made  perfect  in  three  days  by  indorsing 
the  particulars  required  for  warehousing,  payment 
cf  duty,  or  delivery  free  of  duty.  If  the  entry  is 
not  completed  within  a  month  the  goods  are  sold. 

BILL  OF  STORES,  a  list  of  necessary  stores  and 
firovisions  carried  by  merchant  ships.  It  is  made 
cut  by  the  master  and  countersigned  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  revenue. 

BnXOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pay-de-DAme,  situated  on  a  bill  14  miles  east  south- 
vast  of  Clermont.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Auvergne,  and  was  formerly  surrounded 
"by  walls,  which  bave  now  disappeared.  In  1465  a 
tiniversitrf  was  founded  at  Billom,  which  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  a  century  later,  and  waa 
^veined  by  them  until  the  suppression  of  their 
order.  It  has  manufactories  of  fine  pottery.  Pop- 
ulation, 4,286. 

BILLON,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  in  which 
tbe  copper  predomioates,  and  which  Is  used  in  some 


countries  for  the  smaDer  denominations  of  moneT, 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  680. 

BILNEY,  Thohas  {c.  14a&-1531),  an  English  mar- 
tyr,  born  about  1496,  probably  at  Norwich.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  Halt,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1519.  He  was  opposed  to  the  formality  td 
tbe  schoolmen,  and  denounced  saint  and  relic  wor- 
ship, converting  a  number  of  young  Cambridge  men 
to  his  views.  In  1527  he  was  arraigned  before  Wool- 
Bey,and,  recanting,  was  abaolTed,but  waa  neverthe- 
less confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  more  than 
a  year.  Some  time  after  his  r^eaae,  being  overcome 
with  remorse  for  bis  faithlessness,  be  began  to 
preach  in  the  fields  of  Norfolk,  but  waa  soon  appre- 
hended and  condemned ;  and,  although  allowed  to 
receive  the  sacraments  of  the  chur<ui,  from  which 
he  really  differed  bnt  little,  he  was  burned  as  a  here- 
tic at  Norwich,  Aug.  19, 1531. 

BILOXI,  a  town  of  Mississippi,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  Harrison  county.  It  has  a 
railroad,  a  convent,  an  iron  light-house,  and  is  con- 
sidered s  pleasant  summer  resort. 

BIMA,  or  BoD  JO,  a  seaport  in  Snmbawa,  one  of  the 
Bunda  Isles,  in  latitude  6°  ao*  south,  and  longitude 
119°  east.  It  is  on  a  bay  of  the  north  coast,  being 
100  miles  to  the  east  of  Sumbawa,  a  town  feudally 
dependent  on  its  sultan.  Its  chief  exports  are 
horses  and  timber, 

BIMANA  (Latin,  "two-handed"),  a  term  first 
employed  by  the  Gottingen  anatomist  Blumenbach 
(1752-1840)  to  describe  the  human  species  alone. 
The  separate  order  thus  desifpiated  was  recognised 
by  Cuvier  and  by  moet  of  his  contemporanes  and 
immediate  successors.  It  has  since  been  shown, 
however,  that  man  differs  less  from  the  anthropoid 
apes  than  these  apes  do  from  most  monkeys,  and 
the  term  Bimana  is  sow  rarely  used,  man  being  in- 
cluded with  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs  in  the  old 
LinnKan  order,  Pn'motei.  See  Britannica,  VoL  XT, 
p.  444. 

BIMETALLISM,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  double 
monetary  standard  of  value  as  fixed  by  l^islative 
enactment ;  specifically  It  is  that  system  of  coinage 
which  recognizes  either  sliver  or  giDld  coin  as  le^ 
tender  to  any  amount  as  a  circulating  medium  and 
at  a  fixed  relative  value.  It  Includes  two  essential 
features:  (1)  an  open  mint,Teady  to  coin  any  quan- 
tity of  either  gold  or  silver  which  may  be  brought 
to  it,  and  (2)  the  ri^ht  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to 
discharge  his  liabilities,  at  his  option,  in  either  of 
the  two  metals  at  the  established  legal  ratio.  It 
defiends  on  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  legal 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  market 
the  same.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  in  the  bimetallic  coinage  established  \tj 
CraBsus,and  existingdown  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
was  as  I  to  18.5.  In  modern  times  the  market  ratio* 
have  greatly  changed  in  dlQ'erent  countries  and  in 
different  terms  of  years.  In  the  year  1600  the  rela- 
tive market  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  as  1  to 
10.75;  from  1S21  to  1640  it  changed  to  1  to  14; 
then, until  ISOO,  fluctuated  between  this  latter  valoe 
and  1  to  15.27 ;  in  1876  it  reached  1  to  17.77 ;  in  1880 
it  was  1  to  18.06 ;  in  1886  the  ratio  was  1  to  20. 

An  international  monetary  conference  was  held 
In  Paris  in  1876  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
international  standard  of  value.  A  royal  commis- 
sion was  appointed  In  1886  in  England  to  inquire 
into  the  "changes  in  the  relative  ■mnesof  the  pre- 
cious metals,"  and  this  commission  made  its  report 
in  1888,  The  report  was  reprinted  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1889.  Another  intemational 
monetarycongress  was  held  in  Paris  in  1889,aud  in 
1S90  the  United  States  Congress  passed  an  act  em- 
powering the  United  States  Treasury  to  buy  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  4,500,000  oc.  of  silver  a  month,  the 
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Idlest  price  paid  to  be  not  more  than  one  dollar  for 
STIJiSErainB  of  pure  silver,  this  being  the  American 
bimetallic  par  value  at  the  time.  In  a  few  months 
the  price  rose  25  per  cent.  The  United  Btates  had 
been  hitherto  eteady  esportera  of  the  metal,  but 
exportation  received  a  cneck.  It  ie  possible,  should 
the  market  value  of  silver  reach  the  figure  estab- 
lished by  the  above  legislative  action,  that  the 
'United  States  may  boldljr  adopt  bimetallisin  in  con- 
jnnction  with  the  European  nations  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

BIMBIA,  a  district  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Cameroon  Mountains  in  Africa,  and  on  the  northern 
Unk  of  the  river  Bimbia.  Since  1884  it  has  been 
part  of  the  German  protectorate. 

BINAB,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Aaerbf  jan,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
fiofl  Chai,  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  vineyards, 
66  miles  south-southwest  of  Tabriz.  The  streets 
are  very  clean,  many  of  them  having  a  stream  of 
pure  water  flowing  down  the  center, 

BiNASCO,  a  town  ofLombardy,  11  miles  nurth- 
vest  of  Pavia.  It  is  defended  b^  a  cmtle,  where, 
in  1418,  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  wite  of  the  Duke 
FUippo  Maria,  was  beheaded  by  order  of  her  hus- 
band. 

BIN-BIB-EILIBA,  the  name  of  extensive  ruins 
in  the  pashalic  of  Karamania,  Asia  Minor,  20  miles 
north-northwest  of  Karama.  The  ruins  consist 
chiefly  o(  the  remains  of  Bysantine  churches,  evi- 
dently of  great  antiquity,  and  some  of  considerable 
size.  It  is  supposed  tone  the  ancient  Lystra,  where 
the  cripple  was  healed  by  St.  Paul. 

BINCHE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Haine,  10 
miles  from  Mons.  It  is  well  built  and  walled,  with 
a  flne  square,  ornamented  with  a  fountain.  It  has 
manufactories  of  leather,  cutlery,  glass,  etc.,  and 
trade  In  lace,  paper,  marble  and  coaJ.  Population, 
6,GO0. 

BINDBABAN,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  in  the  district  of  Muttra,  823  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Calcutta,  and  92  miles  to  the  south  of 
Delhi.  Superstition  seems  to  be  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  place,  crowds  of  pilgrims  come  from  all 
eirts  of  India,  more  partiomarly  in  honor  of 
rishna,  and  through  the  munificence  of  wealthy 
devotees  sacred'  edifices  are  constantly  becoming 
more  numerous  and  costly.  Here,  as  at  Benares, 
the  immediate  margin  of  the  river  is  occupied  by 
flights  of  steps ;  tnese  extend  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  bank,  and  are  constructed  of  red  stone 
brought  from  Jeypore,  nearly  160  miles  distant. 
Population,  21,560. 

BINGHAMTON,  a  prosperous  city  of  New  York, 
eounty-seat  of  Broome  county,  situated  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chenango  River,  on  the  Chenango 
c^nal,  215  miles  northwest  of  New  York.  The  city 
is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Susquehanna 
Eiver  by  the  Holley  system.  The  court-house  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  modeled  after  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don, and  contains  a  county  law  library.  The  New 
York  State  Asylum  for  Inebriates,  having  failed  in 
the  experiment  of  reforming  inebriates,  is  now  used 
as  a  Sbite  asylum  for  the  chronic  insane.  The  Bing- 
hamton  Academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy, 
parochial  school,  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Home,  a 
refuse  for  orphan  children,  and  St.  Mark's  Home 
for  Indigent  Children,  are  among  the  educational 
and  charitable  institutions.  The  city  was  founded 
by  William  Bingham  in  1787,  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage in  1818,  and  became  a  city  in  1867,  Population 
In  1880,  17^17 ;  in  1890,  35,0S3. 

BINNACLE,  a  wooden  bos  or  case,  containing  a 
■hip's  compass  together  with  other  apparatus  es- 
■entlal  to  Its  use.    In  large  ships  there  are  gen- 


the  officer  who  superintends  the  steering. 

BINNEY,  Horace,  an  eminent  lawyer,  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  4, 1780,  died  there  Aug,  12, 
1S7S,  He  was  of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  and 
his  father  had  been  an  army  surgeon,  ,  He  was  a. 
Harvard  graduate,  who  won  high  honors ;  studied 
law  with  Jared  Ingersoll ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  In  fifteen  years  he  won  all  the 
fame  and  practice  he  could  wish  for.  He  had  by 
this  time  prepared  the  volumes  which  contain  tha 
supreme  court  decisions  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
volumes  are  highlv  esteemed.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Twenty-third  Congress,  and  there  defended  the 
United  States  bank.  He  declined  reelection,  and  re-. 
tired  from  active  public  life.  He  occasionally  gave 
legalwrittenopinions.andhislast  notable  public  Ber> 
vices  were  in  regard  to  the  case  between  Bidal  and 
Girard's  executors.  Mr.  Binney  was  a  famous  stu- 
dent, remarkably  fond  of  reading,  while,  as  an  orator, 
he  was  gifted  with  a  melodious  voice  and  dignified 
manners.  He  was  a  faultless  logician,  and  a  power- 
ful  advocate. 

BINOCULAR,  a  field  glass,  oppra  glass  or  micro- 
scope fitted  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  both  eyest 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  272, 

BINTURONG,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  neary  al- 
lied to  raccoons,  from  which  the  chief  distinction 
is  in  the  smaller  and  less  tuberculated  back  molar 
teeth.  Only  two  species  are  known,  natives  of 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  etc.  See  Britannica,  Vol, 
XV,  p.  436. 

BIOBIO,  the  largest  river  of  Chile.  It  has  a. 
west-northwest  course  from  the  Andes  to  Concep-. 
clon  on  the  Pacific,  being  two  miles  wide  at  ita 
mouth,  and  navigable  for  boats  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains.  Its  lower  stream  separates  the  prov- 
ince of  Concepcion  on  the  north  from  Independent 
Araucania  on  the  south. 

BIOGENESIS,  the  name  used  by  Huxley  for 
generation  in  an  ordinary  sense;  the  theory  that 
living  matter  always  arises  by  the  agency  of  pre- 
existmg  living  matter.  Biogenesis  is  the  converse- 
of  abiogeneeU,  spontaneous  generation. 

BIOGRAPHY,  the  representation  in  continuous 
narrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  particular. 
individual.  It  may  merely  detail  the  historical 
sequence  of  the  incidents  of  a  man's  life,  or  it  may 
be  an  elaborate  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  his  char-, 
acter,  and  at  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
motives  of  his  actions.  To  the  former  class  mainly 
belong  the  ancient  examples  of  biography,  as  the. 
Life  of  Agricola,  by  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus,  and  the. 
Livei  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos ;  while  modern 
biogranhers  have  mostly  aimed  at  the  latter 
method.  But  as  the  inward  life  is  revealed  in  the 
outward,  so  the  most  dignified  and  reticent  biog-. 
raphy  must  give  some  real  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  No  little  of  the  interest  in  ancient 
and  ■ 
of  I 

gh  ,, 

-.lysts  like  Livy  and  Tacitus,  we  get  from  them 
truer  impression  than  from  the  most  finished  biog- 
raphy by  a  writer  of  less  insight.  A  biographer- 
may  not  have  the  ability  to  see  under  the  surface 
the  hidden  springs  of  character,  and  thus  under- 
stand the  relative  significance  of  things,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  wanting  in  this  insight  is  he  liable 


)  to  us  from  the  ancient  Greeks  is  th*- 
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Liiie$  of  Plutarch,  and  from  Boman  literature  the 

A^rieola  o!  Tacitus.  Beeidea  these  we  hare  the 
Lwet  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  writings  of  Suetonius, 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  CurtiuB ;  Livfi  of 


literature,  the  Livee  of  the  Fatkert,  by  Saint  Jerome, 
«nd  numerous  biographies  of  saints,  martyrs,  etc. 
In  the  French  and  German  languages  there  are 
many  excellent  examples  of  biography.  Here  it 
may  be  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
.authors  of  those  which  are  among  the  most  val- 
ur.ble ;  In  France,  Fleehier,  Fontenelle,  Voitaire, 
Boissy  ;I'Anglaa,  Villemain,  Cousin  i  and,  in  Ger- 
many, 8cbrockh,  Herder,  Klein,  Meissner,  Heeren, 
Liiden,  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Barthold,  Doring, 
I'ertc,  Haym,  Arneth,  Otto  Jahn,  Chrysander, 
Kapp,  and  Droysen.  Some  excellent  biographies 
th.tt  nave  been  translated  into  English  are  Kost- 
li:i'B  Luther,  Zeller's  Strang*,  Lomenie'a  Seaumar- 
■ehaie,  Buntzer's  Oikthe,  Schiller  and  Leuing.  Among 
Knglish  bio^raphio^^  may  be  ospecially  mentioned 


Boawell's  Life  vf  Johwion;  Lockhart'a  Scail;  Moore'i 
JSyT07,;  Morlt/e  Diderot  and  Romaeau;  Trevelyan's 
Mneaulay  and  Foj^;  3ir  Theodore  Martin's  Life  of 


the  I'rince  Contort;  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  his 
Sehilier,  and  his  Letteri  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well; Lewes'a  Goethe;  Taitourd's  Lamb;  Washington 


are  also  many  excellent  universal  biographies,  such 
'as  Chalmers  B  Biograjihical  Dictionary,  Men  of  the 
'lime;  CeUhritiei  of  the  Century,  etc  Other  bio- 
Srr.phical  works  treat  of  the  lives  of  certain  classes 
of  men,  as  Vasari'a  Lives  of  Painteri,  Sculptors  and 
Architecln,  and  Agnes  Strickland's  Lire/  of  the 
Queens  of  England.  Others  again  are  tor  certain 
'Countries  only,  as  Biography  Brilannica,  Sparks's 
American  Biography,  and  Appleton's  Eneyclopgdia 
of  American  Biography. 

BIOPLASM,  a  term  introduced  by  Professor 
Beale,  about  1872,  for  the  germinal  matter  of  living 
beings  as  distinguished  n-om  formed  matter ;  the 
stata  or  condition  of  protoplasm  in  which  it  is 
living  and  i^erminating. 

BIPED  (Latin,  "two-footed"),  a  descriptive 
term,  sometimes  applied  to  man,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  birds.  It  raaj  be  used  in  reference  to 
habit  only,  as  when  animals  use  only  their  two 
hind-limba  for  moving  along  the  ground — e.  g.,  man, 
kangaroo,  bird ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  reference  to 
anatonw,  when  the  typical  number  of  four  limbs  is 
reduced  to  two.  Thus  among  mammals  the  order 
of  whales  (.Cetacea)  is  marked  by  the  absence  of 
hind-limbs;  among  reptiles,  some  serpents  retain 
traces  of  hind-legs,  and  a  few  lizards  have  either 
only  hind-feet,  or  only  fore-feet,  among  amphib- 
ians, a  tew  have  only  fore-feet ;  and  the  aame  is  true 
of  numerous  lishes  and  especially  of  those  which 
live  to  a  large  extent  in  mud. 

BIPESSIS,  a  double-headed  axe,  the  weapon 
which,  according  to  ancient  historiana  and  artists, 
particularly  distinguished  those  fabulous  female 
warriors,  the  Amazons. 

BIPINNARIA,  the  technical  name  of  a  starfish 
larva.  It  is  a  curiously-shaped  free-swimming  form, 
with  two  ciliated  bands,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
develop  long,  stilt-like  arras  or  processes.  It  does 
not  directly  turn  into  the  adult,  but  is  only  its 
"nurse."  The  adult  is  formed  within  the  bipin- 
naria. 

BIRCH,  Saml-el,  LL.D.,  Egyptologist,  bom  in 
London,  Not.  3, 1813,  died  there  Dec.  27, 1885.  He 
■was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  in  1834,  and 
entered  the  pnblic  service  under  the  commissioners 
of  public  records,  and  in  1836  became  assistant  in  the 


archfeological  department  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  this  capacity  he  applied  himself  with  untiring 
zeal  to  the  atuay  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities, 
including  numismatics,  and  to  Egyptian  hieroelyph- 
ica.     He  assisted  Baron  Bunaen  m  the  philo&gical 

Ertion  of  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  the 
it  volume  of  which,  after  Buusen's  death,  was 
admirably  edited  by  him.  In  1S61  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  antiquities, 
and  in  1874  was  president  of  the  London  Congress 
of  Orientalists.  Besides  three  works  connected  wiU) 
his  Chinese  stndiea,  he  was  author  of  Ancient  Hit- 
tory  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  (1S75),  Egyptian 
Texts  (1877),  and  was  a  contrioutor  to  various 
learned  journals. 

BIRD,  Fbedebic 
Pa.,  June  28, 1838.  He  « 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  Union  Theolo^cal 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  as  Lutheran  minister, 
served  aa  an  army  chaplain,  became  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  was  successively  pastor 
at  8potswood,New  Jersey,  and  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  He  became  professor  of  psychology.  Christian 
evidence,  and  rhetoric  in  Lehigh  University.  He  ie 
a  writer  on  hymnology,  main  editor  of  the  "  Lu- 
theran Hymn  Book,  and  possesses  the  finest 
library  of  hymnology  in  Amenca. 

BIRD,  Isabella  (Mrs.  Bishop),  an  adventuroua 
lady  traveler,  long  resident  in  Edinburgh,  visited 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1854,  suMeqnently 
visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Japan.  While 
on  her  travels,  she  from  time  to  time  sent  home 
letters  describing  what  she  saw  and  did,  and  from 
such  materials  most  of  her  books  have  been  com- 
piled. Her  lively  and  picturesque  narratives  of 
journeys  made  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the 
aborigines  of  Yezo,  and  the  shrines  of  Nmko  aad 
lae  in  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  have  been 
very  popular.  Her  books  are  77i€  Englithwoman  in 
America  (1858),  Six  Months  Among  the  Palm  Groves  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (1875),  A  Lady's  Life  in  the 
Jiocky  Jfo-untains  (1879),  Unbeaten  Tracks  tn  Japan 
(18S()),  vluA  The  Golden  Chertonese  {liS&). 

BIRD-BOLT  ,a  short  thick  arrow  without  a  point, 
spreading  at  the  extremity  so  much  as  to  leave  a 
broad  flat  surface.  Such  are  to  this  day  used 
for    killing    rooks,  and   are    shot    from    a   croa»- 

BIRD-CATGHISG  SPIDER,  a  name  originaUy 
given  to  a  large  spider,  Mygale  avicularia,  a  native 
of  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  but  now  more  extensively 


other  genera. 

The  Mygale  avicularia  is  nearly  two  inches  long, 
very  hairy,  and  almost  entirely  black;  its  feet 
when  stretched  out,  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly  a 
foot  in  diameter.  "The  hooka  of  its  mandibles  are 
strong,  conical,  and  verv  black.  This  great  spider 
forms  a  tube-shaped  cell  of  a  fine  white  semi-trana- 
parent  tissue,  liKe  muslin,  in  clefts  of  trees  or 
hollowH  among  rocks;  from  this  it  issues  only  at 
night  to  prey  upon  inaecta  and  humming-birds.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  the  Elast 
Indies,  and  Africa. 

BIRD-CHERRY  {Padus),  a  subdivision  of   the 

S;enus  Cerasut,  a  tree  of  80  to  100  feet  in  height 
ound  from  Tennessee  to  Upper  Canada.  The  wood 
is  compact,  fine-grained,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is 
much  used  by  caoi net-makers.  The  bark  is  used  as 
a  febrifuge,  the  fruit  is  not  agreeable,  but  a  cordial 
is  made  from  it  by  infusion  in  spirits  with  aagar, 
and  when  dried  and  bruised  it  forms  an  esteemed 
addition  to  pemmican. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  the  northweat  island  of  the  Sand- 
wich archipelago,  in  lat  22°  20*  north,  and  long.  160° 
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west.  It  ie,  as  its  name  implies,  a  mere  haunt  of 
sea-fowl,  the  links  of  the  chaiD  increasing  pretty 
regularly  in  size  and  eleTations  trom  Bird  Is- 
land on  the  northwest  to  Hawaii  on  the  eoutb- 

BIRD-LICE,  a  popular  name  far  lice  which  in- 
fest the  plumage  of  birds.  These  parasites  are 
louse-like  in  form,  with  from  three  to  five  jointed 
antenniE,  biting  mouth  organs,  and  more  or  less  of 
a  sucking  mouth.  The  genera  and  species  are  nu- 
j,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  order 


twigs  of  trees  or  wire  netting  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  email  birds.  A  common  practice  is  to 
place  a  aeco;  or  tame  bird  in  a  cage  near  where  the 
bird-lime  is  spread ;  the  wild  birds,  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  song  of  the  tame  bird,  get  entangled 
with  the  bird-lime. 

BIRD'S-EYE  LIMESTONE,  a  division  of  the 
Trenton  group  of  the  Lower  Silurians  of  North 
America,  apparently  equivalent  to  the  Llandeilo 
flags,  and  containing,  besides  the  remains  of  brach- 
iopods,  many  enormoua  orthocRratites. 

BIRD'S-IIyE  view,  a  term  applied  generally 
to  modes  of  perspective,  in  which  tne  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  look  down  upon  the  objects  from  a  consid- 
erable height.  In  sketching  or  drawing  a  locality, 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  represent  at  the  same  time 
the  relative  heights  of  mountains  and  steepness  of 
acclivities.  In  the  16th  century  the  only  kind  of 
views  known  were  of  the  nature  of  ground-plana, 
and  the  artists  of  the  !7th  century  tried  tocombioe 
this  method  with  side  views. 

BIRD'S  FOOT,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosre,  (leriving  both  its  popular  and 
botanical  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the  curved 
pods  to  birds'  claws ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a 
terminal  leaflet. 

BIRD'S  FOOT    TREFOIL  {Lotxt»),  a   genus    of 

Slants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminous,  sub-order 
'apHionacere.  The  pods  are  cylindrical,  somewhat 
spongy  within,  and  imperfectly  divided  into  many 
cells.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  cluster  of  pods  to  a  bird's  foot.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  natives  of  temperate 
and  cold  regions.  The  common  bird's  foot  trefoil 
<io(n«  corn!''((Id(us)  has  a  stem  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  bearini^  umbellate  heads  of  eight 
to  ten  yellow  Bowers,  which  have  a  rich  honey-like 
smell.  The  leaves  have  three  ovate  leaflets  like 
those  of  the  clover,  but  at  the  base  of  each  leaf- 
stock  there  are  two  large  leaf-like  ovate  stipules. 
The  plant  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  shamrock  of 
Ireland.  It  is  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  cattle, 
and  its  deeply  penetrating  roots  adapt  it  well  for 
very  dry  situations.  A  species  called  "  winged  pea," 
remarkable  for  four  membranous  wings,  which  run 
along  its  pods,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee. 

BIRD'S  NEST,  a  name  applied  to  two  or  more 
distinct  plants,  of  similarly  brownish  color  and 
leafless  habit,  which  are  root-parasites,  and  grow 
more  or  less  concealed  under  other  vegetation. 
Neouia  nidiM-am,  a  British  orchid,  grows  in  dark 
woods,  especially  beech ;  Monoiropa  hypopifi/n,  a 
rare  ericaceous  plant,  grows  on  the  roots  of  trees 
in  beech  or  fir  woods,  the  leafless  stalks  resembling 
a  nest  of  sticks.  There  is  also  a  bird's-nest  fern, 
Aij)len<ttm  nidus,  so  called  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  fronds  grow,  leaving  a  nest^like  hollow  in 
the  center;  and  a  group  of  gasteromycete.  fungi, 
the  Nidulariei,  from  their  cup-shape  and  egg-like 
spore-bearing  masses,  have  also  acquired  the  same 
popular  name. 


also  under  Bistribl'ti 
BIRDS  OF  PREY, 
of  birds  called  Accipi' 
tree.  Some  birds,  how- 
ever, which  do  not  be- 
long to  this  order  fre- 
quently pursue  and 
prey  upon  other  birds. 
Birds  of  prey  are  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  i 
lUiimal  and  Nofiumal, 
the  latter  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  owls,  and 
the  former  including 
vultures,   falcons 


,  _  _, ^  by  the  clergy  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  some  ritualists  in 
the  Anglican  Church.  That  of  priests  is  black,  of 
bishops  purple,  of  cardinals  red.  Originally  round, 
its  present  form,  with  straight  erect  edges,  and  a 
tuft  or  button  on  the  crown,  dates  only  from  the 
seventeenth  century;  but  the  low  head-covering 
of   English   bishops  was   known  as  the  bireltum  as 


Voronej,  Russia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sosua.  It 
is  surrounded  with  earthen  ramparts  and  a  ditch, 
and  has  four  annual  fairs.  Population,  about  4,000. 
A  stream  of  the  same  name  in  its  immediate  vicin- 


BIRKENFELD,  a  German  principality  belong- 
ing to  Oldenburg,  with  which  it  has  been  connected 
since  1S17.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  200  square 
-  iles,  with  a  population  of  38,686.    The  capital. 


a  small  lake  ten  miles  northeast  of  Cairo,  where 
the  Mecca  pilgrims  assemble  and  disband. 

BIELEY-IrfAN,  a  person  who  acted  as  petty  offi- 
cer on  an  estate,  or  in  a  village  in  Scotland.  The 
duty  of  this  person  was  to  keep  order,  and  attend 
to  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.     "The  office  is 

BIEMINGHAM,'a  city  of  Alabama,  and  county- 
seat  of  Jefferson  county,  situated  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  State,  in  a  beautiful  valley  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets  are  broad,' 
well  paved,  lined  with  shade  trees,  and  well  lighted. 
The  court-house  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and 
all  the  public  buildings  are  erected  in  a  substantial 
manner,  as  also  are  the  churches,  school-houses 
and  hotels.  Howard  College  (Baptist)  is  located 
at  East  Lake,  near  by.  The  United  Charities  have 
an  infirmary  costing  tlOO,000.  Birmingham  is  lo- 
cat«d  in  the  center  of  the  richest  coal  and  iron 
region  in  the  State,  and  blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
mtils  are  numerons,  some  of  them  being  large 
structures,  and  afi'ording  facilities  for  an  immense 
and  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  business.  The 
Henderson  Steel  Manufacturing  Company  is  mak- 
ing good  steel  from  the  red  ores  found  In  the  vicin- 
ity, and  have  recently  completed  a  large  blast 
furnace  with  a  capacity  of  seventy  tons  daily. 
There  were  in  1890  three  through  lines  of  railway — 
three  other  railways  having  their  termini  in  the 
city ;  while  still  three  other  roads  were  in  process  of 
construction,  thus  providing  ample  communication 
in  all  directions.  In  addition  to  the  iron  industry 
there  are  numerous  manufactories,  employing  ~ 
large  mechanical  force.  The  recent  growth  of  ' 
city  in  population  has  been  remarkable,  the  cei 
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of  1880  Bhowin;  an  enumeration  of  but  3,880,  nrhile 
In  1890  there  were  36,241. 

BIBMINGHAM,  a  borough  of  New  Haven 
county,  Conn.,  situated  on  the  HouBatonicRiver.at 
the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuok,  about  ten  miles  west 
of  New  Haven.  The  first  pin  msaufactory  estab- 
lished in  America  is  located  here,  and  there  are 
extensive  manufactories  of  chains,  augers,  axles, 
springs,  corsets,  skirts,  stockings,  pajter,  silver-plate, 
and  a  number  of  rolling-millB  and  foundries. 

BIBNAM,  a  hill  1,680  feet  high,  in  the  east  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  twelve  miles  northwest  of 
Dunsinnan  hilL  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tay.  It  was  once  covered  by  part  of 
an  ancient  royal  forest.  Shakespeare  has  immor- 
talized Birnam  wood  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

BIBNEEj^OLn  and  New,  the  name  of  two  towns 
of  Bomn,  Central  Africa.  Old  Birnee,  which  was 
formerly  the  chief  city  of-  the  empire,  walled  and 
of  vast  extent,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yeu, 
seventy  miles  northwest  of  the  modern  capital, 
Kuka,  and  seventy-five  miles  west  of  Lake  Tsad. 
It  is  now  greatly  deserted  and  decayed,  but  has 
still  a  population  of  about  10,000.  New  Birnee, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Kuka,  is  walled  and 
has  a  large  mud  palace.    Population,  10,000. 

BIHNEY,  David  Bkll,  son  of  James  G.,  bom  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  May  29, 1826,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1864.  He  studied  law  in  Cincinnati, 
and  practiced  in  Philadelphia;  entered  the  Union 
army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 

BIRNEY,  Jaubs  Gillebfib,  bom  at  DanvUle, 
Ky.,  Feb.  4, 1792,  died  at  Perth  Amboj,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
24,  1857.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1810. 
He  served  in  tne  Kentucky  and  afterwards  in  the 
Alabama  legislature  \  was  repeatedly  elected  mayor 
of  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  was  interested  in  all  educational 
projects  in  hia  State;  was  long  the  adviser  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Being  opposed  to  slavery  and  a 
warm  advocate  of  hia  views  thereon,  he  emanci- 
pated his  slaves,  having  previously  removed  to 
Kentucky.  Mob  violence  necessitated  hia  leaving 
here  and  going  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  published 
the  "  Philanthropist,"  but  in  183B  his  office  was  en- 
tered by  a  mob  and  his  preeses  thrown  into  the  river. 
He  went  to  live  in  New  York  city  after  this,  and 
served  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  as  sec- 
retary. He  was  the  presidential  nominee  of  the 
Liberty  Party  in  1840,  and  again  four  years  later. 
Mr.  Birney  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

BIRNEY,  James  Gillespik,  a  grandson  of  James 
G.,  senior;  was  an  officer  in  the  civil  war,  and 
served  under  Sherman  and  Custer.  He  died  soon 
after  the  war. 

BIB8E,  a  small  but  famous  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
It  rises  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  flows  through  Mun- 
ster thai,  and  enters  the.  Rhine  near  Basel.  At  St. 
Jacob,  the  "  Swiss  Thermopylie,"  about  two  miles 
from  that  city,  1,500  Swiss  aied  fighting  the  French 
in  1444,  and  in  July,  1449,  near  the  village  of  Dorn- 
bach  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Basel,  6,000 
Swiss  gained  a  victory  over  15,000  Austrians. 

BIRN,  Beroo,  or  Bbeaoo,  a  kingdom  of  Soudan, 
Western  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  b^  the  Sa- 
hara, on  the  east  by  the  Niger,  and  havmg  Bam- 
barra  on  the  south. 

BIS,  in  music,  denotes  that  the  passage  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  twice.  Such  pas- 
sages generallv  have  a  slur  over  them  and  the 
"  bis  "  written  below  it. 

BI8ACQUIN0,  or  Busacchiso,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Palermo.  Popa- 
lation,  9,000. 

BISALNAGAB,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Guico- 
war  of  Baroda's  territories,  220  mUee  northwest  of 


Mhow.  It  has  a  large  transit-trade,  and  manofact- 
urea  cotton  cloths.    Population,  20,000. 

BISALPUR,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  North-west 
Provinces,  twenty-four  milea  east  of  Bareli.  Popn- 
lation,  9,000. 

SISCACHA.  See  Viscacba,  in  these  Bevisloni 
and  Additions. 

BXSCAYNE,  a  village  of  Florida,  on  Bfacayne 
Bay,  in  Dade  county,  overlooking  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  noted  for  its  delightful  climate  and  >the  health- 
fulnesa  of  its  situation, 

BI8CH0FF,  Theodoe  Lddwiq  Wilhblh,  anato- 


omy  and  physiology  at  Heidelberg.  From  1844  to 
1855  he  flllea  the  same  chair  at  uiesBen,  where  he 
founded  a  physiological  institute  and  anatomical 
theater,  and  from  1855  to  1878  at  Munich.  Bis- 
choff's  studies  were  mainly  in  embryology  and 
biology,  and  he  left  numerous  treatises  and  papers 
of  great  value. 

BISCUIT;  in  pottery,  the  term  applied  to  porce- 
lain and  other  earthenware  ^ter  the  first  firins, 
and  before  it  has  received  the  glaie  and  embellish- 
ments. In  this  condition,  the  ware  is  very  porous, 
adheres  to  the  tongue  when  placed  upon  it,  and 


allows  water  very  slowly  to  percolate  trough  its 
pores.  The  unglazed  bottles  employed  in  cooling 
water  and  the  common  flower-pot  are  examples  of 


biscuit-ware.     See  Britannica,  Vol,  XIX,  p.  sl.   . 

BISHOP,  a  beverage  composed  of  red  wine, 
poured  warm  of  cold,  over  ripe  bitter  oranges, 
sugared  and  spiced  to  taste,  the  quality  depending 
upon  the  excellence  of  Che  wine  employed,  fi 
wnite  wine  is  used  the  beverage  is  called  cardinal, 
and  with  Tokay  it  becomes  pope. 

BISHOP-AUCKLAND,  a  small  town  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  county  of  Durham,  England.  It  contains 
the  abbey-like  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 

BISHOP,  Madax  Anna,  a  famous  concert  singer, 
bom  in  London,  England,  in  1814,  died  in  New  York 
in  1884.  She  possessed  a  soprano  voice  of  unusual 
power,  and  sang  in  nearly  all  the  countries  on  the 
globe,  retaining  her  voice  until  1868,  when  she  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  Her  first  husband  was  Sir 
Henry  Rowley  Bisnop,  to  whom  she  was  married 
in  1831,  Leaving  him  in  1836  she  contracted  an 
alliance  with  her  Italian  music  teacher,  named 
Boscha,  and  after  his  death  in  1866,  became  the 
wife  of  an  American  merchant,  Martin  Schultx. 
Her  father's  name  was  Riviere. 

BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  a  town  in  the  southwest  of 
Shropshire,  nineteen  miies  southwest  of  Shrews- 
bury. It  is  irregularly  built  on  a  hill  slope.  The 
bishops  of  Hereford  had  formerly  a  castle  here, 
now  destroyed.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  inhabitants  took  shelter  in  the 
church,  which  was  demolished  over  their  heads. 
Population,  2,200. 

BISHOP-WEED  {Mgopodium  podagraria),  an 
umbelliferous  weed,  exceedingly  mfficult  of  extir- 
pation on  account  of  its  creeping  rhizomes.  It  is 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  the  leaf-stalks  were  Formerly 
boiled  and  eaten  as  greens.  In  the  United  States 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  someirhat  similar  umbellif- 
erous plant,  Diicopleura  capiUacea. 

BISIGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  ot 
Cosenza,  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  castle  and  a  trade 
in  silk,  and  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  existing 
branch  of  the  Sansevorino  family.  Population, 
4,097. 

BISLEY,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  eleven  mUes 
southeast  of  Gloucester.  The  church  contains  some 
interesting  monuments,  a  orosa-legged  knight  in 
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armor,  and  an  ancient  stone  font.  The  canal 
uniting  the  Severn  and  the  Thames  pasaes  through 
the  town.  The  chief  manufacture  ia  coarse  elotn- 
ing.    Population,  2,000, 

BISMARCK.acityof  SorlhDakota.capitalof  the 
State  and  county-seat  of  Burleigh  count;,  situated 
on  the  Miaeouri  Iliver,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
Houtliern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  situation  of 
the  city  is  a  delightful  one,  commandinf;  charming 
views  of  the  Misaouti  vail ey  and  the  surrounding 
region.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  capitoI. 
huilt  upon  an  eminence  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  the  penitentiary,  the  court-house,  and  a 
tine  public  school-house.  A  bridge  which  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  here  crosses  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
.  above  Bismarck.  The  chief  industries,  l>esideB  the 
shipping  of  immense  quantities  of  freight,  are 
manufactures  of  flour  and  of  malt-productti,  Bis- 
marck is  the  center  of  trade  of  a  region  rich  in 
wheat,  oats  and  pctatncs. 

BISMARCK-SCIICJNHAUSEN,  Otto  Eowabd 
Leopold,  Prisce  von,  ex-chancellor  of  the  German 
empire,  and  foremost  of  statesmen,  was  born  April 
1, 1815,  at  Schonhausen  in  Brandenburg,  of  an  old 
family,  of  which  various  members  gained  reputa- 
tion Doth  as  soldiers  and  as  statesmen.  He  re- 
ceived his  University  education  at  Gottingen,  Ber- 
lin and  tiriefswald,  where  he  studied  law  and 
agriculture,  but  besame  more  distinguished  as  a 
swordsman  than  as  a  reading  man.  Aftor  finish- 
ing his  studies  he  lived  for  a  time  on  his  estates. 
Before  1847  he  was  little  heard  of,  but  about  that 
time  he  began  to  attract  attention  in  the  new  Frus- 
eisn  parliament  as  an  ultra- royalist. 

Bismarck's  diplomatic  career  commenced  in  1861, 
ivhen  he  was  appointed  Prussian  member  ot  the 
resuscitated  German  diet  of  Frankfort.  Here  he 
began  to  manifest  that  zeal  for  the  interests  and 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia  which  afterwards  un- 
deviatingly  guided  him,  and  openly  expressed  dis- 
content with  the  predominance  of  Austria.  He 
remained  at  Frankfort  till  1859,  when  he  was 
rpcalled  from  the  diet  and  sent  as  minister  to  St, 
Petersburg.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paris.  During  his  short  ofBcial  stay 
there  he  visited  London,  and  met  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  the  time.  In  the  autumn,  when  the 
king's  government  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  lower  house  to  the  new  and  expensive  military 
organ iKat ion,  Bismarck  was  recalled  to  take  the 
portfolio  of  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
presidency  of  the  cabinet.  Being  unable  to  pass 
the  reorganization  bill  and  the  budget,  he  closed 
the  chambers,  announcing  that  the  government 
would  do  without  the  sanction  of  the  deputies, 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  !2,  13.  The  army 
reorganization  went  on ;  and  the  next  four  sessions 
of  parliament,  refusing  tbeir  sanction,  were  dis- 
solved In  the  same  way. 

At  the  death  of  the  &Ing  of  Denmatk  Bismarck 
vras  adroit  enough  to  aggrandize  Prussia  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Elbe  duchies,  and  reconciled  his 
opponents  to  his  high-handed  policy  by  pointing  to 
this  success  of  the  newly-modeled  army.  Through- 
out the  events  which  ended  in  the  humiliation  of 
Austria  at  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  (1866),  and  the 
reorganiiation  of  Germany  under  the  leadershin 
of  Prussia,  Bismarck  was  the  guiding  spirit,  and 
through  this  success,  from  being  universally  dis- 
liked, ue  became  the  most  popular  man  in  Ger- 

The  action  of  France  in  regard  to  the  candida- 
ture  of  Prince   Leopold   of   Hohenzollem   for  the 
tbrone  of  Bpain  gave  Bismarck  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  acuon  the  intensified  feeling  of  unity 
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among  Germans.  During  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71  he  was  the  spokesman  of  Germany; 
he  it  was  who,  in  February,  1871,  dictated  the  terme 
of  peace  to  France, 

Having  been  made  a  count  in  1866,  Bismarck 
was  now  created  prince  and  chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  After  the  peace  ot  Frankfort  (May 
10,  1871),  the  aim  of  his  policy,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, was  to  consolidate  the  young  empire  of  his 
own  creating  by  rendering  its  institutions  more 
beneficent,  authoritative,  homogenous  and  stable, 
and  to  secure  it,  through  alliance  and  political 
combinations  against  attack  from  without.  Thus, 
conceiving  the  authority  of  the  government  to  lie 
endangered  hy  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  due- 
trines.  he  embarked  on  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
with  the  Vatican.  But  he  had  underrated  the  re- 
sisting power  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  motives 
of  political  expediency  finally  led  blm  to  modify 
his  policy. 

Among  the  more  important  measures  by  which 
BismarcK's  domestic  policy  was  marked  are  a  re- 
formed coinage,  a  codification  of  law,  a  nationali;:u- 
tion  of  the  Prussian  railways,  fiscal  reform  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  empire  self-snptwrting 
(independent  of  "  matricular  contributions  from 
its  component  states),  repeated  increase  of  the 
army  and  the  regular  voting  of  its  estimates  for 
seven  years  at  a  time,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
protective  tariff  (1879).  He  attempted  to  combat 
social  democracy  by  means  of  economic  experi- 
ments, which  caused  him  to  be  called  the  greatest 
state  socialist  of  the  age. 

In  1SS4  Bismarck  inaugurated  the  career  of  Ger- 
many as  a  colonizing  power,  which  brought  him 
into  temporary  conflict  with  the  England  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  For  the  rest,  his  foreign  policy  was 
mainly  aimed  at  isolating  France  and  rendering 
her  incapable  of  forming  an ti -Germ an  alliances, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gradually  combined 
the  central  powers  of  Europe  into  a  peac e- league ; 
aiming  at  counteracting  the  aggressiveness  of  Rua- 
sia  and  France,  separately  or  combined,  on  the  Dan- 
ube or  the  Rhine.  In  1865  Bismarck's  70th  birth- 
day was  celebrated  as  a  great  national  event. 

'The  resignation  by  PriticeBismarckof  hisofliceas 
Prussian  Prime  Minister  as  welt  as  chancellor  was 
announced  in  February,  1890,  but  did  not  actually 
occur  till  March  17,  when  divergences  of  opinion 
between  him  and  the  Emperor,  William  11  led 
to  his  retirement.  His  departure  from  Berlin  on 
the  20th  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  popular 
demonstration  in  his  favor.  The  ex-cnancellor  haa 
since  resided  chiefly  at  his  country  residence.  It 
has  recently  been  reported  that  he  had  been 
oflfered,  and  would  probably  accept,  a  seat  in  ths 
Reichstag,  but  at  the  present  writing  (March, 
1891 )  reports  have  not  been  confirmed. 

BISON.  (See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  792.)  The 
name  buffalo,  which  is  incorrectly  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  the  American  bison,  belongs 
properly  to  two  species  of  ruminants  of  the  family 
Bovidtc,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden 


Americanus  is  a  species  of  the  ox  family,  and  is  in- 
digenous to  America,  It  differs  from  the  buffalo 
in  naving  a  hump  upon  its  back,  in  having  no  dew- 
lap, in  having  its  horns  turned  inward,  and  in  hav- 
ing cavities  in  the  horns  communicating  with  the 
nasal  passages. 

BISSAGOS,  or  Bijuoa  Islands,  a  group  of  small 
volcanic  islands  off  the  west  coast  ol  Africa,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Many  of^the 
islands  appear  to  be  thickly  settled  by  a  savage, 
thievish,  negro  race,  who  cultivate  maize,  bananas, 
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and  palms,  and  feed  cattle  and  goats,  which  consti- 
tut«  tlieir  chief  wealth.  Bassao,  one  of  the  group, 
on  which  there  is  a  Portuguprie  BetLlement,  hag  a 
population  of  8,000.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  slaves,  also  in  rice,  wax,  hides,  ere.  See  Britan- 
nica.  Vol,  XXI,p.661. 

BIgSEN,  WiLHELM,  a  Danish  sculptor,  born  near 
SchleswiK  in  179S,  died  in  1868.  He  studied  for  10 
years  in  Rome,  1823  to  1833,  under  Thorwaldsen, 
and  in  1641  returned  to  that  city  to  execute  a 
government,  oommiseioD,  and  produced  a  I>nu» 
and  Ciiyiid  Sharpening  Hii  Arrmvs,  that  are  among 
his  masterpieces.  By  his  will  Thorwaldsen  ap- 
pointed Biseen  to  complete  bis  unfinished  wofkb 
and  have  charge  of  his  museum.  In  1850  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Copenha- 
gen.   See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXJ,  p.  570. 

BISTORT,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Po/i/ff(»nn'i»,of  the  natural  order  Polymtiacea:. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  a  sipiple  stem, 
ovate  subeordate  leaves,  and  one  dense  terminal 
^lindrical  spiked  raceme  of  flesh-colored  flowers. 
The  root  is  one  of  the   strangest  vegetable   astrin- 

BISTRE,  a  pigment  of  a  warm  brown  color  pre- 
pared from  the  snot  of  wood,  especially  beech.  It 
19  used  in  water-colors  after  the  manner  of  India 

BISTRITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Northeast  Transyl- 
vania, beautifully  situated  on  the  Bistritz  River, 
in  a  fine  valley.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  illus- 
triouB  Ilunyads.  It  has  several  large  cattle  fairs, 
but  tlie  extensive  general  trade  it  once  carried  on 
ia  now  entirely  ^one.  Fomung,  as  it  does,  the  last 
strong  position  in  the  northeast  of  Transylvania,  it 
was  repeatedly  the  scene  of  hot  strife  between  the 
Hungarian  and  Austrian  generals,  in  1848  and  1849. 
Population,  7,312. 

BIT,  or  BiTT,  in  ship-building,  a  frame  composed 
chiefly  of  two  short,  strong,  vertical  timbers,  fixed 
into  or  upon  the  deck  in  tlie  forepart  of  the  vessel. 
Its  main  purpose  is  forfastening  tnc cable  when  the 
ship  rides  at  anclior,  and  for  "leading"  the  iirinci- 

fial  ropes  tor  the  rigging.  To  "  bit  the  cable  is  to 
ssten  it  round  the  i)it.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
bits — "  riding-bits"  "jeer-bits,"  etc.  Having  to  re- 
sist great  strains,  the  bitsare  strongly  bolted  to  the 
beams  that  support  the  deck. 

BITHOOR,  a  town  in  India,  In  the  district  of  Cawn- 
pore,  and  sub- presidency  of  North-west  Provinces, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  It  is  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  worship  of  Brahma;  nas 
Sa^odas,  and  is,  of  course,  a  favorite  re- 
jrims,  who  here,  as  at  Benares  and   Bin 
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draban,  have  by  means  of  elaborately  conntructed 
ghauts  access  to  the  sacred  stream  for  purposes  of 
ablution.  Uurtn|;  the  mutiny  of  1857  Bithoor  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  stronghold 
of  Nana  Sahib.    Population,  9,000. 

EITTKR  KISG,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
natural  order  fi'iniarufinffs,  which  has  received  its 
name  from  its  intense  bitterness.  It  Is  a  native  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  is  used  aa  a  febrifuge 
end  tonic. 

BITTERN,  or  Salt  Oil,  an  oily  liquid  obtained 
daring  the  preparation  of  common  salt — the  resi- 
due when  salt  water  has  been  boiled  and  the  salt 
precipitated — and  from  it  Epsom  salts  and  other 
comjioundB  of  magnesia  are  procured. 

BITTER  ROOT  RIVER,  a  stream  110  miles  long 
in  Montana.  It  is  a  branch  of  Clarke's  River. 
Gold  is  found  near  the  Bitter  Root. 

BITTER  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  dolomite  from 
the  magnesia  contained  in  It,  which  the  Germans 
call  bitter  salt. 


BITTER-SWEET,  or  W.vodv  Nightshade.  See 
NfOHTSHAnB,  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  49B. 

BITTEKWOOD,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Sim- 
ariihace«.  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  ia  used 
in  medicine  for  the  same  purpose  as  quassia.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  species  of  the  ^enus  Xylopia, 
remarkable  for  the  bitterness  of  their  wood. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL,  a  term  applied  to  the 
varieties  of  coal  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
eas,and  burn  with  a  smoky  flame. 

BITUMINOUS  LIMESTONES,  limestones  im- 
pregnated and  sometimes  deeply  colored  with 
bituminous  matter,  obtained  from  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  or  from  the  decomposed  remains  of 
those  animals  whose  hard  parts  form  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  roct, 

BITUMINOUS  SHALES,  indurated  beds  of  clay 
occurring  in  the  coal  measures  and  containing 
such  an  amount  of  carbon  and  volatile  matter  that 
they  are  able  to  beep  up  combustion  when  mixed 
witn  but  a  little  coal.  Theyare,  indeed,  impure  coal, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  ash  or  earthy  matter. 
which  ttftnr  burning  retains  the  original  form. 

BIVOUAC,  the  encampment  of  soldiers  in  the 
open  air,  without  tents  where  every  one  remains 
dressed,  and  with  his  weapons  by  him.  Even  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  (or  the  whole  army,  when  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy,  to  pass  the  night  in  their  ranks,  each 
lyine  down  in  his  place,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
stand  to  their  arms  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  the 
French  revolutionary  army  introduced  the  practice 
of  dispensing  with  tents  altogether,  and  regularly 
passing  the  night  en  birouac.  From  this  source  or- 
iginated the  rapidity  in  their  motion,  which  made 
them  successful  for  a  long  time,  and  the  practice 
was  afterwards  Initiated  dv  other  armies  of  Eu- 
rope, Soldiers  in  bivouac  light  fires,  and  impro- 
vise, where  it  is  possible,  huts  of  straw,  branches, 
etc.  But  this  mode  of  encampment,  though  favor- 
able to  celerity  of  movement,  is  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  soldiers'  health,  besides  being  de- 
atructive  of  discipline  by  leading  to  plundering 
houses,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity,  and  ia  now 
almost  wholly  dispensed  with ;  for  permanent  en- 
campment regularly  constructed  wooden  huts  have 
been  introdu^d, 

BJELA,  a  town  in  the  Russian- Polish  govern- 
ment of  Siedlce,  on  the  Ktzna  River.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  com.    Population,  19,500, 

BjOrKRON,  BjOrnstjernk,  a  Norwegian  writer, 
bom  Dee.  8, 1832,  at  Kvikne,  in  Osterdalen,  where 
his  father  was  pastor.  After  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania  from  1862,  and  then  for  a 
year  at  Copenhagen,  he  returned  to  Norway  in 
1857,  and  publish^  his  Synnove  SolbakUn,  which  at 
once  attracted  great  attention.  Immediately  af- 
terwards he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Bergen 
Theater  bj  its  proprietor,  Ole  Bull,  and  in  18i>S  he 
published    the  tale   Ame   and  the  drama  Hallf- 

'ulda.    In  1859  he  left  Bergen  to  become  editor  of 


next  year  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  published 
a  number  of  shorter  tales  and  the  drama,  Melhim 
Slagene.  From  1860  to  1862  he  resided  in  Rome, 
continuing  hia  literary  work,  and  on  his  return  to 
Norway  he  was  awarded  a  yearly  pension  by  the 
Storthing.  In  the  next  two  years  he  prouuced 
two  plays,  at  the  same  time  editing  the  Korgk 
Folkfhlfid.  He  again  lived  abroad  from  1872  to 
1876,  when  he  returned  to  Norway  and  remained 
for  some  years.  Holding  the  highest  place  in  pop- 
ular favor  SB  a  political  orator,  Biiimson  toot  an 
active  partin  the  movement  which  led  to  the  victory 
of  parliamentary  government  in  Norway.    Though 
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he  settled  in  Paris  in  1SS3,  he  still  made  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  Norwegian  politics.  A  number  of 
his  tales  have  Iweii  translated  into  English  and 
German,  and  several  of  his  plays  have  secured  a 
footing  on  the  German  stage,  liotn  as  poef^nd  nov- 
eliflt  lijurnson  stands  in  the  flrst  rank  among  living 
Scandinavian  writers.  He  has  written  numerous 
pamuhlete  on  political  and  religious  questions  o£ 
the  day.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  5tH,  502. 

BJ0KN8TJERNA(  Magnus  Fried  rich  Ferdinand), 
Count  (1779-1847),aSwedi8h  statesman  and  author, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1779.  He  was  educated  in 
Germany,  and  entered  Sweden  for  thefirst  rime  in 
1703,  to  join  the  army,  and  in  1S13  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant.  In  1K2(;  he  received  the  title  of  count, 
and  in  1IS2R  was  appointed  ambassador  to  IIk'  court 
of  Great  Britain,  which  ollice  he  held  till  lB4fl, 
when  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  where  lie  died  in 
1K47.  As  a  politician  his  opinions  were  liltcral.  In 
addition  to  some  political  writingH  he  published  in 
I«43  a  work  on  the  Theogony,  niloaojiliy  and  Cc»- 
mognmj  of  the  llindnt. 

BLACK.  James,  Iwrn  at  I.ewishurg,  Pa..  Sept.  2.S, 
1823.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  an  earnest  lalurer  for  tem- 
perance, and  was  the  tirst  presidential  nominee  of 
the  prohihilion  parly  (1S72). 

tiliACK,  JEREMi.tii  Sl'i.livan,  bom  in  the  Glades, 
Somerset,  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  10, 1810,  died  at  York, 
Pa.<  Aug.  IK,  18H3.  He  was  not  a  college  graduate, 
but  after  studjring  in  the  common  schools  he  took 
up  the  profession  of  law,  and  after  eleven  years  was 
made  judge.  He  was  a  JeiTersonian  Democrat,  was 
president-judge  of  his  district  for  nine  years,  and 
was  elected  one  of  the  supreme  court  judges  ol 
Pennsylvania  in  1K5i  and  again  in  1354.  James 
Buchanan,  when  he  became  president,  chose  Judge 
Black  as  attorney- gen  era!.  He  nerformed  imjior- 
tant  duties  while  holding  this  othce;  he  protected 
the  government  from  unjust  claimants  of  land 
grants  in  California,  and  held  the  opinion  (IWKMll) 
that  the  government  had  the  right  to  put  down  in- 
surrection. Ab  Buchanan  believed  the  government 
had  no  coercive  power,  the  attorney-general  was 
placed  in  a  trying  situation,  as  he  endeavored  to 
save  the  government  from  the  secessionists.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Buchanan's  administration, 
Judge  Black  was  Secretary  of  State  (filling  the 
vacancy  of  Gen.  Cass,  resigned),  and  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  held  Black's  former  olHce.  In  letSl  he 
retired  from  public  life.  He  was  engaged  in  several 
prominent  lawsuits,  such  as  the  Vanderbilt  will 
contest  and  the  McGarrahan  claim. 

BLACK.  JonN.an  eminent  newspaper  editor,  and 
classical  scholar  of  some  reputation,  born  in  Ber- 
wickshire in  1733,  died  in  1855.  l.^ft  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  commenced  life  in  the  office  of 
a  writer,  but  soon  left  that  place  for  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  a  writer's  clerk.  While  in  this 
capacity  he  was  assiduous  in  the  work  of  self-edu- 
'  cation;  he  acquired  German  from  a  German  musi- 
cian, and  Italian  from  a  refugee.  In  1610  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  parliamentary  re- 

Eorter  for  the  "Morning Chronicle," of  which  paper 
e  afterwards  became  ^itor.    He  retired  from  the 
editorship  in  1S43. 
BLACK,  William,  a  Scotch  novelist,  born  in  Glas- 

Siw  in  1341.  He  began  his  career  as  a  journalist, 
ewaa  special  correspondent  of  the  "London  Star" 
during  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  18(W, 
and  was  subsequently  assistant  editor  of  the  "  IjOn- 
don  News."  The  work  by  which  he  became  known 
as  an  author  of  established  reputation  was  A 
Daughter  of  Heth,  published  in  1871.  A  Prineeu  oj 
Thule  (1673)  is  perhaps  the  beat  of  his  numerous 
works.  In  1374  he  abandoned  journalism,  and  in 
137S  he  visited  America.    During  13SS  ha  wrote  for 


"  Harper's  Magazine."  At  the  present  writing,  1R91, 
his  most  recent  work  is  The  Xei"  J^inee  Fniiiiiiiiliin. 

BLACK  ACTS,  the  acta  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment of  the  firiit  live  Jameses,  those  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  and  of  James  VI  down  to  1587.  They  were 
called  the  black  acts  because  the;  were  all  printed 
in  the  black  or  Saxon  characters. 

BLACK  ASSIZE,  the  common  name  of  an  extra- 
ordinary and  fatal  pestilence  which  broke  out  ut 
Oxford  at  the  close  of  the  assizes  1577,  immediately 
after  the  nassing  of  sentence  on  Hichard  Jencks, 
condemnea  to  lose  his  ears.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Divine  judgment  on  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence ; 
but  it  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  of  the  adjoining  jail,  then,  us  it  was 
long  after,  a  place  of  misery,  filth,  and  disease. 
From  July  6  to  Aug,  12,  510  persons  died  in  Oxford 
and  the  neighborhood  of  this  dreadful  malady, 
among  whom  were  the  chief  ollieials  who  sat  on  the 
assize,  most  of  the  jury,  and  many  memliers  of  the 
University.  Women. children,  physicians,  poor  peo- 
ple, and  visitors  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  infec- 


hookseller  in  his  native  city  and  in  London.  Form- 
ing a  partnership  with  a  nephew,  he  established  the 
Edinburgh  business  of  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
The  firm  gained  position  and  fortune  chiefly  through 
the  purchase  of  the  copyright  of  Che  KnrylojiB-iTia 
JirHatniirii  in  1827.  after  C()nBtable's  failure;  and 
that  of  Scott's  novels  from  Cadell's  representatives 
in  1861.  A  seventh  and  eighth  edition  of  the  JSrilan- 
nicd  was  is.-'ued  during  Blacks's  business  coniiei.;!  i»ii 
with  the  firm,  while  Scott's  novels  had  a  large  uiiii 
steady  sale.  Black  was  a  prominent  and  uselul  cit- 
izen of  Edinlmrgh ;  was  twice  lord-provost,  and 
was  Liberal  M,P.  for  Edinburgh  (I856-«5).  A  slaute 
WUH  !  roctod  at  Edinburgh  in  1877,  in  recognition  of 

BllvCK-BAND  lEONSTONE,  an  ore  of  iron 
found  verj-  extensively  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 

It  occurs  in  the  Carbonifen>us  system  in  regular 
bands,  layers,  or  strata,  and  generally  associated 
with  coal  and  limestone.  It  is  mainly  a  carljonate 
of  iron,  accompiiuiod  by  much  coally  matter,  and 
can  bo  easily  reduced.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  2H5. 

BLACK  BEETLE,  a  poimlar  name  for  the  com- 
mon cwkroach  of  Great  Britain.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  great  family  of  beetles  known  as. Vi/'fi- 
iiiiiMalti  in  tlie  heteromerous  suborder  of  CuI-k'ii- 


BLACKBEKKY.anj 
ccous  plants  of  the  genus  Tfiitus,  and  to  their  fruit 
whichconsistsof  many  small  juicy  drupelets,  which 
unlike  those  of  the  raspberry,  fall  off  with  their  re- 
ceptacle. Several  varieties  of  blackberry  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The  roots  of 
the  high-blackberry,  Awftu*  riUiumn.  and  of  the  low- 
black  l^erry  or  dewl)erry,  Aub  118  (:an(.</cn SI 8,  are  much 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonio  astringent. 

BLACK  BOOK.acollectionof  English  admiralty 
law  in  the  14th  century,  first  edited  by  Sir  Travers 
TwisB  (four  volumes,  1871-76>.  It  indicates  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  civil  law  as  rega/ds  trial  without 
jury,  torture,  etc.,  which  afterwards  led  to  legisla- 
tion in  vindication  of  the  position  of  the  common- 
law  courts.  Black  Book  is  also  a  usual  term  for  the 
reports  presented  to  parliament  in  15Sfl,  on  which 
the  legislation  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monaster- 
ies and  the  secularizing  of  their  revenues  proceed- 
ed. These  reports  probably  never  existed  as  a  book. 
A  list  of  habitual  criminals,  tirst  published  in  1877, 
has  been  also  so  called.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  a 
157;  Vol  XXI,  p.  584. 
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BLACK-BULLY,  or  Sapodilla,  Achbas  S*pota, 
a  large  South  American  tree,  belonging  to  the 
Sapotaceis.  It  is  cultiyated  tor  its  fruit,  tne  sapo- 
diDa  or  sapodilla-plum.  Its  wood,  wliich  \a  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  and  verj  durable,  ia  used  (or 
ship-building. 

BLACKBURNE,  Fbancis,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  born  at  Great  Footstflwn,  County  Meath, 
Nov.  11, 1782,  died  Sept.  17, 1867.  In  1798  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Called  to  the  English  bar 
in  1806,  and  to  that  of  Ireland  in  1822,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  for  Ireland  in  1830,  and 
again  in  1841,  master  of  the  rolls  in  1812,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  1846,  and  lord  chancel- 
lor of  Ireland  in  1852  and  1866.  He  thus  served 
under  both  Whig  and  Tory  governmentB,  and  was 
brought  into  close  connection  with  the  leading  pol- 
iticiaas  on  either  side;  while  at  different  times  he 
had  the  duties  imposed  on  him  of  prosecuting 
O'Connell,  and  judging  Smith  CTBrien.  In  1867  be 
declined  an  ofifer  of  a  Daronetcy. 

BLACK  CAP,  the  cap  worn  by  English  I'udgea. 
aa  a  part  of  full  dress,  and  so  put  on  by  them  when  a 
prisoner  is  condemned  to  death. 

BLACKCAP,  Blackcap  Wabblkb,  or  Blackcap 
Factvettb  (Sylvia  atricopilln),  a  bird  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Si/lvindx,  or  Warblers.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  sweetest  song-bird  in  Britain,  or  indeed  in 
Europe,  except  the  nightingale ;  it  is  a  rather  smaller 
bird  than  the  nightingale ;  the  general  color 
ia  gray,  with  an  otive  tinge  above  and  becoming 
white  nelow :  tlie  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black, 
and  the  featuers  somewhat  erected,  giving  the  bird 
a  hooded  appearance.  In  Britain  the  blackcap  ia 
only  a  bird  of  passage,  though  it  extends  its  migra- 
tions as  far  north  as  Lapland.  In  the  South  of 
Europe  it  is  found  both  in  aummer  and  winter.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  653. 

BLACK  CHALK,  various  kinds  of  clay-slate,  con- 
taining a  considerable  proportion  of  carbon.  It  is 
used  for  drawing,  and  is  also  ground  down  to  form 
a  black  paint.  It  is  found  as  a  roclc  of  slaty  texture 
and  bluish-black  color  in  the  island  of  Islay  and 
in  Caernarvonshire  ;  also  in  Spain. 

BLACK  DE.4TH.  See  Plaque,  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIX,  p.  164. 

BLACK  DRAUGHT,  a  popular  purgative  medi- 
cine, consisting  of  an  infusion  of  senna  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesia. 

BLACK  EARTH  (Tckernozem  of  Russian  geolo- 
gists), the  name  given  to  a  deposit  which  covers 
vast  areas  in  southern  Russia.  It  closely  resem- 
bles the  loss  of  Central  Europe  in  texture  and 
structure,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  gla- 
cial accumulations  of  Russia  that  the  loss  ol  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  etc,  does  to  those  of  Central 
Europe.  It  ia  probably  the  fine-grained  silt  derived 
from  the  torrents  that  escaped  from  the  melting 
snows  ^d  glaciers  of  the  Glacial  period.  It  varies 
In  color  from  dark  brown  te  black,  and  in  thickness 
from  a  toot  or  two  up  to  six  or  seven  yards,  occa- 
Bionally  reaching,  it  is  said,  even  to  60  feet. 

BLACKFEET  INDIANS,  a  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  the  most  western  division  of  the 
Algonquin  stock.  See  Indians,  Auebican,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions, 

BLACKFISH,  a  fish  of  the  family  of  the  Scok- 
BEBID£,  very  nearlv  allied  to  the  beautiful  Cory- 
phenes,  so  frequently  called  dolphins.  It  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe.  It  is  30  inches  in  length,  weighs 
about  14  pounds  and  has  a  single  elongated  dorsal 
fin  with  short  rays  rising  from  a  thin  elevated 
ridge ;  the  akin  is  tough  and  can  be  stripped  off  like 
that  of  an  eel.  The  blackfisb,  or  the  Taulogaonilia, 
found  along  the  American  coast,  ia  highly  esteemed 


for  the  table.  A  species  of  whale  is  also  called 
blackfish.    See  BriUnnica  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  666. 

BLACK  FLUX  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  cov- 
ered crucible  ordinary  or  crude  cream  of  tartar,  or 
the  bitartrate  of  potash,  when  the  tartaric  acid  is 
decomposed  and  charred,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
which  remains  in  combination  witn  the  potash  as 
carbonate  of  potash,  accompanied  bj  much  free 
carbon.  This  very  intimate  mixture  of  carlionate 
of  potash  and  carbon  is  a  fine  black  powder  of  great 
service  in  the  fluxing  of  metallic  ores,  as  of  lead, 
and  the  separation  of  the  metal  therefrom.  The 
black  flux  is  likewise  employed  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  which,  on  the  application  of  heat  in 
iron  vessels,  the  metal  potassium  can  be  obtained. 

BLACK  FRIARS,  friars  of  the  Dominican  order. 
The  old  Dominican  monastery  in  London,  dating 
from  1276,  stood  near  the  north  end  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

BLACK  FRIDAY,  any  Friday  marked  by  a  great 
calamity.  In  England  it  has  especial  reference  to 
Dec.  6, 1746,  as  being  the  day  on  which  news  was 
received  in  London  that  the  yonng  pretender, 
Charles  Edward,  had  reached  Derby ;  or  to  May  II, 
1866,  from  a  commercial  panic  then  at  its  height, 
cailsed  by  the  stoppage  of  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co., 
London.  In  the  United  States  it  has  reference  to  the 
financial  panic  caused  by  speculation  in  gold  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Sept.  24,1869;  or  to  a  similar 
panic,  which  began  Sept.  18, 1873. 

BLAClCGUARD,  a  term  used  in  the  16th  century 
for  the  lowest  menials  of  a  noble  house — the  scul- 
lions who  cleaned  pots  and  pans.  It  was  also  used 
of  the  hangers'-on  of  an  army,  camp-followers,  then 
a  rabble,  and  now  used  of  vagabonds  in  general. 

BLACK  liAWK,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indian  tribes,  born  in  I7C7  at  Kaskaskia,  111^ 
died  at  his  camp  on  the  Dea  Moinea  River,  Oct.  8, 
1838.  Black  Hawk  and  GOO  warriors  joined  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812.  When  the  main  body  of 
the  two  tribes  removed  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  refused 
to  go,  although  their  lands  had  been  given  to  the 
whites  by  treaty.  After  considerable  trouble  tie 
Indians  began  to  massacre  the  settlers,  and  a 
United  States  force  was  sent  out  to  conquer  them. 
On  Aug.  2, 1832,  Black  Hawk  was  obliged  to  surren- 

BLACK  HILLS,  a  group  of  mountains  in  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  Territory.  Laramie  Peak, 
the  highest  in  toe  range,  rises  8,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  This  region  being  fertile,  well  wooded  and 
watered,  is  adapted  to  dairying,  but  the  mountains 
are  most  noted  for  their  gold,  limestone,  lead  and  tin. 

BLACKHEATH,  an  open  common  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  five  mile.8  southeast  of  London.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  great  extent,  and  being  a 
healthy  tract  many  villas  have  been  built  on  its 
margin.  It  is  a  favorite  holiday  resort  for  Lon- 
doners. It  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the 
ancient  Scottish  game  of  golf  is  practiced.  Here 
the  Danes  encamped  in  1011,  and  the  Londosera 
welcomed  Henry  V  from  Agincourt. 

BLACK  HOLE,  a  name  given  to  a  dungeon  or 
dark  cell  in  a  prison,  but  especially  associated 
with  an  apartment  known  aa  the  "Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,"  where,  in  1766,  B  party  of  English  were 
confined  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  The  garrison 
of  the  fort  connected  with  the  English  factory  at 
Calcutta  having  been  captured  by  the  Nabob 
Suraja  Dowlah,  this  barbarian  caused  the  pris- 
oners, 146  in  number,  to  be  confined  in  a  cell  20  feet 
square,  which  bad  onlv  two  smtdl  windowa,  and 
these  were  obstructed  by  a  veranda.  The  crush  of 
the  sufferers  was  dreadful,  and  after  a  night  of 
agony  from  pressure,  heat,  thirst,  and  want  of  air; 
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there  were  fn  the  morning  only  23 
Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  656 ;  Vol.  XII,  p.  aui. 

BLACKIE,  John  Stiart,  a  Scottish  writer,  bom 
iu  Glasgow  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  EdinburKh,  and  in  1839  went  to  the  Continent, 
wliere  he  continued  his  studies  at  Gottiugen  and 
Berlin,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  In  1634  he  pub- 
lished a  gond  metrical  translation  of  Goethe's  Faitut, 
and  in  the  same  year  passed  as  advocate  at  the  Ed- 
inburgh bar.  But  he  was  more  interested  in  literary 
pursuits  than  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
soon  became  known  by  his  articles  on  German  sub- 
jects  contributed  to  the  magazines  of  the  time.  In 
1341  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Humanity  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  which  he  hold  until 
1852,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Greek  chair  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  After  he  became  profes- 
Bor  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  educational 
reform,  and  in  the  movement  that  leu  in  1859  to 
the  remodeling  of  the  Scottish  Universit!eB.  He 
always  figured  as  a  patriotic  champion  of  Hcottlsh 
nationality  and  its  characteristic  features.  During 
the  years  of  1874-76  he  advocated  throughout  the 
country  with  great  enthusiasm  the  foundation  of  a 
Celtic  chair  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  raising  a  large  sum  for  its  endowment. 
lie  resigned  his  chair  in  1882.  He  published  a  fine 
verse  translation  of  /Eschylus  in  1850,  another  of 
the  Illiad  in  ballad  meter  in  ]8<i6,  as  well  as  several 
volumes  of  verse.  His  prose  works  embrace  moral 
and  religious  philosophy,  the  method  of  history, 
the  land  laws  and  a  short  life  of  Burns  (1888). 
His  principal  philological  papers  were  collected  in 
Horx  Hetlenicx  (1874).  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished S>'lf.CuUure. 

BLACKING,  the  material  employed  for  produ- 
cing a  black,  glazed,  shining  surface  on  leather. 
The  maiu  ingredient  in  various  kinds  of  blacking  is 
bone-black,  which  is  mixed  with  oil,  raw  sugar  or 
molasses,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

BLACK  ISLE  is  a  common  name  for  the  pe- 
ninsula, in  Easter  Ross,  lying  between  the  Beauly 
and  Moray  Firths  and  Cromarty  Firth.  See  Ross, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  p.  854. 

BLACK  JACK,  a  name  given  by  miners  to 
blende.  It  was  also  in  former  times  the  name  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  drinking  flagon. 

BLACK  LEAD,  the  popular  name  of  graphite,  or 
plumbago,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon. 
See  Carbon,  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  86,  ST. 

BLACK  LETTER,  a  name  now  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  Gothic  or  Old  English  letter,  which  was 
introduced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  See  Typoqraphy,  Gothic,  Britannica, 
Vol.  XXIII,  p.  694. 

BLACK  LIST,  a  name  applied  to  printed  lists 
connected  with  insolvency,  Bankruptcy,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  credit  of  firms  and  individ- 
uals, and  which  are  circulated  for  the  private 
guidance  of  the  mercantile  community,  with  a 
view  of  affording  protection  against  bad  debts, 
frauds,  etc.  The  term  is  also  frequently  used  of 
any  list  of  persons  who  are  deemed  objectionable 
by  the  makers  or  users  of  the  list. 

BLACKMAIL,  a  rent  or  tribute  formerly  ex- 
acted by  freebooting.  chiefs  from  the  people  in  the 
Border  counties  or  England  and  Scotland,  and 
along  the  Highland  border.  It  was  a  kind  of  com- 
promise with  robbers,  and  bought  immunity  from 
the  attacks  not  only  of  those  to  whom  it  was  paid, 
but  also  of  others.  It  continued  to  be  exacted 
along  the  Highland  border  until  about  the  middle 


BLACK    MONDAY,  Easter  Monday,  April   14 
1360,  BO  called  from  the  extraordinary  darkness  and 

the  fatal Iv  bitter  cold.  Stow,  iu  hli  Annals  says: 
"  The  14  day  of  April  and  the  morrow  after  Easter 
day,  King  Edward  (III)  with  his  host  lay  before 


BLACKMORE,  Richard  Doddbidoe,  an  English 
novelist,  born  at  Longworth,  Berkshire,  in  1826. 
Educated  at  Bliindeira  School  (Tiverton),  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  he  subsequently  studied 
law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1862,  and  practiced 
for  a  time  as  a  conveyancer.  His  first  publications 
were  Poejm  by  Melautfr  (1854),  Epullia  (1855),  ITie 
Bugle  of  the  Black  Hea  ( 1865),  followed  by  Thf  Fate  of 
Franklin  (1860),  and  a  translation  of  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Virgil's  Georgic«  (1862).  Other 
volumes  of  verse  have  followed  these,  as  well  as  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Georgia  in  1871.  His 
first  novels  were;  Clara  Vaughn  (1864)  and  Cro- 
dock  Novell  ( 1866),  but  bis  first  distinct  success  was 
Loma  Doonf,  a  Romancf  of  Exmoor  (186lt),  which 
reached  a  22a  edition  in  1684, and  has  remained  the 
favorite  of  his  works.  His  other  novels  are:  The 
Maid  of  Sker.  (\%72)  perhaps  his  second  best  story; 
Alice  Lorraine  ( 1875),  Cripps  the  Carrier  (1876),  Erema 
(1877),  JIfary  Anerley  (1880),  Ckrialoviell,  a  Dartmoor 
Tale  (1882),  Tommy  Upmore  (1884),  and  Springhaven 
(1887). 

BLACK  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  in  Yancey 
county,  N.  C,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  so  called  from  the  balsamic  firs  which  grow 
on  the  crests  of  the  mountains.  Black  Dome,  or 
Mitchell's  High  Peak,  is  6,707  feet,  the  highest  peak 
east  of  the  Rockies,  and  is  named  for  Dr.  Mitch' 
ell,  of  North  Carolina,  who  died  while  exploring 
the  region,  and  who  is  here  buried. 

BLACK  OAK,  a  handsome  targe  tree  of  the 
United  States,  constituting  the  genus  Quercui 
tinctoria,  or,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  variety 
of  Qu«rcu«  coecinea.  It  yields  a  thick  bark  much 
used  for  tanning  and  from  which  the  yellow  dye 
known  as  quercitron  is  obtained. 

BLACK  PRINCE,  the  popular  title  conferred 
upon  Edward  (1330-76),  eldest  son  of  Edward  III, 
It  is  said,  but  not  proven,  that  the  name  was  given 
from  the  color  of  the  armor  worn  by  him.  See  Bri- 
Unnica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  686 ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  319. 

BLACK  QUARTER,  an  infectious  disease  of  cat- 
tle.   See  MuRBAiN,  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p,  58. 

BLACK  RIVER,  or  Bio  Black  Rivrr,  a  stream 
350  miles  long  which  rises  in  Iron  county,  Mo.,  flows 
southwestward  into  the  White  River  at  Jackson- 
port  in  Arkansas,  and  is  navigable,  when  the  water 
IS  high,  for  about  100  miles,  by  small  river  steam- 
boats. 

BLACK  RIVER,  of  New  York,  about  125  miles 
long,  rises  in  Herkimer  county,  flows  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  and  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  near 
Watertown.  "The  Black  River  Canal,  between 
Lyon's  Falls  and  Rome,  allows  boats  to  pass  from 
the  river  into  Erie  canal. 

BLACK  RIVER  FALLS,  a  town  of  Wisconsin, 
county-seat  of  Jackson  county,  situated  on  Black 
River,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  La  Crosse.  The 
river  furnishes  a  valuable  water-power ;  and  there 
are  many  flour  mills,  lumber  mills,  and  other  manu- 
factories. 

BLACK  ROD,  Gknti.emas  Ukhkr  op  the.  In 
England,  an  officer  of  the  Monseof  fiords, appointed 
by  Tetters-patent.  He  is  chief  gentleman -usher  to 
the  sovereign,  and  usher  of  the  Garter,  at  the  chap- 
ter-meetings, of  which  he  keeps  the  door.  He  has 
charge  of  all  arrangements  for  keeping  order  ir 
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the  House  1  takes  into  custody  any  peer  guilty  of 
breach  of  privilege;  and  (himself,  or  by  his  deputy 
the  jeoman-usher)  summons  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  to  the  peers  when  the  royal  aeeent  is  given  to 
bills,  or  when  royal  BpeecheB  are  read.  The  ap>- 
pointment  of  messengers,  door-keepers,  etc.,  resta 
with  Black  Hod.  His  title  ia  derived  from  the 
black  rod  which  he  carries.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  similar  functionaries  In  the  le^slatures  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  British  colonies. 

BLACKSBURG,  a  village  of  Virginia,  .about  sev- 
entj-flve  miles  west  of  Lynchburg.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

BLACK  SNAKE,  a  species  of  snake  common  in 
the  United  States  from  Louiaiana  to  Connecticut; 
is  of  an  almost  uniform  leaden  color,  is  one  of  the 
largest  serpents  in  North  America,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  agility.  It  moves  along  the  ground 
with  a  swiftness  equal  to  that  of  a  horse,  glides 
over  bushes,  and  climbs  trees.  It  feeds  on  small 
is,  birds,  frogs,  etc.;  frequently  plun- 
s  poultry  y a rdij  of  eggs,  and  enters  dairies  to 
drink  milk  and  cream,  of  which  it  is  very  fond, 
but  compensates  for  these  depredations  by  killing 
rats  and  mice.  It  has  no  poison  fangs,  but  is  not 
slaw  to  bite, 

BLACK8T0NE  HIVER,  of  Massachusetts,  rises 
in  Worcester  county  and  empties  into  Providence 
River  after  having  followed  a  southeasterly  course. 
It  measnres  about  76  miles,  and  furnishes  water- 
power  to  several  manufacturing  villages. 

BLACKWALL,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  England,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Lee  with  the  Thames,  tour  miles 
southeast  of  London ;  has  foundries,  ship  building- 
yards,  and  the  East  and  West  India  Bocks.  A 
railroad  connects  Blackwall  with  London,  and,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  and  delay  of  the  "  pool,"  many 
passengers  proceed  by  this  railway  to  embark  in 
steamers  at  Blackwall  instead  of  going  on  board  at 
London  Bridge. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  the  Junglani  nigra  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  which  pro- 
duces an  edible  nut,  and  is  much  prized  for  its 
valuable  timber. 

BLACK  WATCH,  the  name  given  to  the  first  of 
the  Scottish  Highland  regiments  which  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  commission  granted  to  John,  second  Earl 
of  Athole,  in  1668,  to  raise  and  keep  a  suflicient 
guard  for  securing  peace  in  the  Highlands.  The 
term  blatk  arose  from  the  dark  color  of  their  tartan 
uniform,  which  distinguished  them  from  the  regu- 
lar troops,  called  the  iiaigkdi-an  Drarg,  or  "  red  sol- 
diers." Originally  three  companies,  in  1729  the 
number  was  mcreased  to  six,  and  these  formed  into 
the  42d  Regiment  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawfo[3,  in  1739.  In  1743  the  regiment  joined 
the  troops  in  Flanders  and  first  went  into  action  at 
Fontenoy,  since  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  corps  in  the  British  army.  In  1872 
the  umcers  of  the  corps  erected  a  monument  in 
Dunkeld  Cathedral  in  memory  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  from  the  Creation  of  the  regiment 
till  the  close  of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1859;  and  a 
memorial  cairn,  raised  by  public  subscription,  was 
unveiled  Nov.  13, 1SS7.  in  the  field  near  Aberieldy, 
where  the  regiment  first  assembled  in  173ft. 

BLACKWATER.  a  name  of  five  Irish  rivers,  one 
of  which  deserves  notice — the  Rlackwater  of  Cork, 
which  runs  across  Cork  county  in  a  carboniferous 
]lme»^tone  basin.  High  mountains  bound  it  on  the 
south,  and  its  chief  feeders  come  from  the  north. 
It  is  100  miles  in  length,  (he  seventh  in  siite  of  the 
Irish  rivers.  The  scenery  along  its  banks  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  pictureuque,  with  ruins, 
mansions,  and  woods.    It  abounds  in  salmon. 


BLACKWELL,  Antoi\ette  Loris*  Brown,  bom 
at  Henrietta,  New  York,  May  20, 1825,  graduated  at 
Oberiin  in  lf(47,  completed  a  theological  course  in 
1S50,  and  afterwards  preached  and  delivered  lect- 
ures on  literature,  temperance,  slavery  and  woman 
suffrage.  She  has  been  a  Congregational  minister 
but  is  now  connected  with  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion and  preaches  occasionally.  She  is  the  mother 
of  six  children  and  lives  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  She  ia 
the  author  of  several  books. 

BLACKWELL,  EwzABBTM,  born  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, in  1821.  Her  family  emigrated  to  America, 
and,  after  settling  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  father 
died,  leaving  his  wife  and  nine  children  in  great 
poverty.  Elizabeth  contributed  toward  the  family 
support  b^  teaching  school.  She  resolved  to  become 
a  physician  and  prosecuted  her  studies  under 
many  difliculties.  The  medical  colleges  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  refused  to  receive 
her,  but  she  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  Geneva 
school  in  New  Ydrk,  from  which  she  graduated 
with  honor  in  1849,  being  the  first  woman  in  Amer- 
ica to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  D.  She  went  to 
Paris,  where  she  studied  midwifery.  After  this  she 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  London,  where  she  studied  and  practiced  medi- 
cine. In  1851,  on  her  return  to  America,  she  settled 
in  New  York,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 
She  met  with  some  opposition  from  the  members  of 
theprofession,  but  was  able  to  overcome  it.  In  1854. 
with  the  aid  of  her  sister.  Dr.  Emily  Black  we  II,  she 
Started  an  infirmary  for  women  and  children.  A 
few  years  later  the  sisters  established  a  woman's 
medical  college  in  connection  with  the  infirmary. 
Dr.  Elizabeth,  in  18C9,  went  to  London,  where  she 
practiced  medicine  for  several  years,  lectured,  and  ' 
assisted  in  forming  a  woman's  medical  college.  She 
has  written  health  tracts  and  books  on  hygiene. 

BLACKWELL,  Lucy  Stosb.    See  Stone,  Lucy. 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND,  a  part  of  New  York 
city ;  it  lies  in  the  East  River,  and  has  an  area  of 
120  acres.  On  this  island  are  charity  and  fever  hos- 
pitals, a  penitentiary,  alms  and  workhouses,  and  m 
liglit-house. 

BLACKWOOD,  William  (1776-18S4),  a  distin- 
guished publisher,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1776,  at 
which  place  he  settled  as  a  bookseller  in  1804.  In 
1817  he  became  a  publisher  on  his  own  account  and 
issued  the  first  number  of  "Blackwood's  Magazine." 
The  literary  ability  displayed  in  this  periodical  waa 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  monthly  magazines  then 
existing  that  from  the  first  it  was  a  great  success, 
and  it  secured  for  itself  a  wonderful  reputation. 
He  was  himself  chief  manager  of  the  magazine, 
and  conducted  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
connected  with  it  until  his  death,  in  1834.  Under 
his  sons,  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  business,  "  Maga  "  has  not  only  BUHtained 
hut  increased  its  reputation. 

BLACKWOOD  RIVER,  in  West  Australia,enter8 
the  Hardy  Inlet  six  miles  northeast  of  Augusta.  It 
flows  through  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Nelson 
first  to  the  west  then  to  the  south,  traversing  a  dia- 
trict  of  wood  and  pasturage.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  to  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

BLADDER  CREEN,  Asn  Sap  Grkbn  are  colors 
derived  from  the  buckthorn,  a  genus  of  Bhamnaeett, 
and  in  use  bv  dvers  and  painters. 

BLADDER-NUT.  a  genus  of   plants,  SlaphuUa, 

the  type  of  a  small  natural  order,  S/o/jhyJeoc**.  "They 

mostly  trees  or  shrubs  of  elegant  appearance. 


I  branous  capsules  inclose  the  seeds  and  give 
tne  popular  name  to  the  trees.    See  Britannica, 

Vol.  11,  p.  320. 
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BLADDEB-8BED  {Phi/iogpermnm  eomubifiii'-),  an 
unihellirerouB  weed  noteil  for  its  inflated  fruit. 

BLADDER-SENNA  (Colulea  arboreic&ns),  a  tpgu- 
minoustresot  Southern  Europe,  frequentlj' cultiva- 
ted, it  owes  ita  name  partly  to  the  dry  inflated  pod, 
partly  to  its  popular  use  as  a  purgative. 

BLADDER-WORM,  the  aBemal  etage  of  a  tape 
worm  or  cestode.    The  stage  '"  "    " 


62,63. 

BLADDERWORT,  a  genus  of  plants  o£  the  nat- 
ural order  Lenlibulacfie,  containing  numerous  spe- 
cies. Tlieir  bright  blossoms,  with  ttioseof  thewater 
lilies,  etc.,  adorn  the  surface  of  laltes,  ditches,  and 
marshes  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world;  thej  are 
particularly  abundant  within  the  tropics.  The 
roots,  stems,  and  even  leaves  are  furnished  with 
numerous  little  bladders,  which  are  filled  with 
water,  till  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  should  rise 
for  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  when  they  l)ecome 


at  the  bottom.  The  bladders  of  some  species  have 
an  orifice  closed  by  a  very  thin  elastic  valve  open- 
ing inwards ;  aquatic  insects  sometimes  enter  them 
and  are  imprisoned, 

BLADENHBURCi,  a  village  of  Prince  George's 
county,  Maryland,  situated  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Potomac,  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought  Aug. 
24,  1814,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Washington  by  the  British. 

BLADEN  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Choctaw  county, 
Alabama,  situated  near  the  Tombigbee  River, 
about  eighty-five  miles  north  of  Mobile.  It  is  noted 
for  its  copious  medicinal  springs.  These  are  six  in 
number,  saline-chalybeate,  and  are  highly  valued 
for  their  curative  effects  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  kidney  and  bowel  com- 
plaints. 

BLAES,  a  Scottish  collier's  name  for  the  shale  of 
the  coal-measure,  originating  apparently  from  the 
"blae"  or  bluish  color  sometimes  noticed  in  the 
shale.  The  term  is  occasionally  used  by  geolo- 
gists. 

BLAEU,  William  Janbson,  Dutch  mathematician, 
map-drawer  and  publisher,  born  at  Allimaar,  Hol- 
land ,  in  15T1,  died  in  1(^38.  His  terrestrial  and 
celestial  globes  excelled  in  beauty  and  accuracy 
everything  tiiat  had  preceded  them.  For  descrip- 
tion of  his  work,  see  Globe,  Britsnnica,  Vol.  X,  p. 
663.  His  son,  Jan,  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account  at  Amsterdam  in  1637,  but  afterwards 
entered  into  company  with  his  brother  Corneliua 
(died  1860).  He  edited  the  well-known  Alln»-Mnjor 
in  eleven  volumes.  This  is  a  remarkable  work, 
with  many  curious  plates;  and  the  maps  are  ex- 
tremelj[  valuable  from  the  light  they  throw  on 
local  history.  He  further  published  a  aeries  of 
topographical  plates  and  views  ot  towns.  Jan  left 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  carried  on  the  business 
with  success  until  about  1700.  Some  of  their  clas- 
sical publications,  especially  Cicero's  Orationeg 
(1699),  are  highly  prized. 

BLAG0VIESHTSCHEN8K,  a  town  of  the  Amur 
province  of  Russian  Asia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Amur  and  Seja  rivers.  Till  1882  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province.    Population,  7,975. 

BLAINE,  James  Gillespie,  an  American  states- 
man. l)orn  of  Scotch- Irish  parentage  at  West 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  Jan.  31,  ISW.  As  a  boy  at  school 
he  excelled  in  literature  and  mathematics,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen  entered  Washington  Col- 
lege in  his  native  county,  graduating  in  1847.  Sub- 


sequently he  became  a  teacher  in  the  military  in- 
stitute at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Ky., where  he  married 
Miss  Harriet  Stanhope,  a  teacher  in  a  neigblioring 
seminary.  Sooli  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  studying  law  for  a  short 
time  became  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Philadelphia.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Au- 
gusta, Me.,  entering  the  journalistic  ranks,  first  as 
editor  of  the  "Kennebec  Journal,"  and  later  as 
editor  of  the  "Portland  Advertiser."  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  served  tv.-o 
terms,  othciating  as  speaker  during  the  last  two 
years.  During  the  same  year  (1858),  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  which 
office  he  held  for  a  score  of  years.  In  1862  the  Re- 
publicans elected  him  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  20  years  he  served  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  During  the  war  he 
favored  all  judicious  and  practical  resolutions  for 
its  vigorous  |>rosecution,  and  at  its  close  be  bore  an 
active  part  m  the  reconstruction  measures  of  the 
country.  The  14th  Constitutional  Amendment  was 
called  the  "Blaine  Amendment,"  as  it  was  formu- 
lated and  earnestly  advocated  by  him.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
with  England,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
allegiance  was  abandoned,  and  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepted the  American  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
protection  for  adopted  as  well  as  for  native  citizens. 
From  1869  to  1875  Mr.  Blaine  was  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  his  record  in  this 
capacity  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  a  bril- 
liant one.  As  presiding  otlicer  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  his  impar- 
tiality in  administration,  and  his  physical  endur- 
ance. His,  course  in  connection  with  the  general 
amnesty  bill,  which  provoked  stormy  discussion  in 
1876,  strengthened  his  influence  in  the  Republican 
party. 

In  1K7<J  Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  at  once  became  a  most  promi- 
nent and  efficient  member  ot  that  body.  In  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  of  that  year  he  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  nomination  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  lacked  only  28  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  754  of  receiving  the  nomination. 
At  the  Republican  national  convention  in  1S80  hia 
friends  again  presented  his  name  for  nomination, 
and  on  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood:  Grant  304, 
Blaine  2S4,  Sherman  93,  Edmunds  34,  Washburn  30, 
Windom  10,  Garfield  1.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Gar- 
field, Mr.  Blaineaccepted  the  appointment  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  filling  the  office  with  rare  ability  and 
success,  until  the  death  of  the  president,  when  he 
retired  from  active  public  work,  and  began  to  write 
his  famous  historical  work,  entitled  Twenty  Yfan  of 
Congreti.  In  1684Mr.  Blaine  received  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  President,  but  after  a  vigorous 
'contest,  failing  to  secure  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  York  by  the  narrow  margin  of  1,047 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  over  1,200,000,  he  was  defeated 
in  the  general  election.  He  spent  the  ensuing  four 
years  at  work  on  his  book  ana  in  foreign  travel. 

At  the  time  of  the  nominating  convention  in  1S88, 
Mr.  Blaine  was  in  Europe,  and  Ijy  formal  letter  de- 
clined to  permit  his  friends  to  present  his  name  aa 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  lie  returned,  how- 
ever, in  time  to  aidefticientljin  the  canvass  for  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  on  tiie  election  of  the  latter  again 
accepted  the  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Among  the  important  services  since  rendered  In 
this  office  he  took  a  leading  part  in  settling  the 
Bamoan  difficulties  in  the  treaty  between  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  and  successfully 
■"•■ited  and  most  efficiently  presided  over  the  Pan- 
— ■■ —  Congress  held  in  Washington,    At  this 
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vTiCing  (1891),  he  iaactivelv  coaductine  on  the  part 
oUhe  United  States  the  disouBsron  with  £n|;rand 
on  the  Bering  Sea  SfBl-flshery  question. 

BLAIR,  Francis  Pheston,  born  in  Abingdon,  Va., 
April  12, 1791,  died  at  Silver  Spring,  Md„  Oct.  18, 
1876.  He  early  entered  political  lile,  and  in  1829 
was  requested  by  thePteBident:  to  establish  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  Washington  whicli  should  be 
the  organ  of  the  party.  In  responBe  Mr.  Blair 
started  the  "Globe,''  and  conducted  it  till  1845.  In 
1854  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Republican 
party ;  in  I860  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Mr,  Lincoln,  and  after  his 
election  had  considerable  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration. He  went  South  in  1864,  and  through  per- 
sonal influence  tried  to  effect  a  peace  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  other  Southern  leaders.  The  "^eace 
conference,"  of  Feb.  8, 1865,  was  a  result  of  his  la- 
bors. After  Lincoln's  death  he  opposed  reconstruc- 
tion meaaurea  and  gave  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

BLAIR,  Fhancis  Pbeston,  son  of  Francis  P.  Blair, 
born  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  Feb.  10,  1821,  died  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  July  8, 1875.  He  was  a  Princeton  gradu- 
ate andbegan  the  practice  of  law  in  St,  Louis  in  1S43. 
He  served  in  tlie  Mexican  war,  was  editor  of  the 
"Missouri  Democrat"  and  from  1852  to  1856  was  in  the 
Missouri  Legislature.  He  joined  the  hew  Republi- 
can party  in  1866  and  was  sent  to  Congress.  In 
I8U21ie  was  reelected.  In  1861  be  commanded  an 
unauthorized  force  which  guarded  the  St.  Louis 
arsenal  and  took  the  State  forces  under  Genera) 
Frost,  thus  saving  Missouri  and  Kentucky  from  the 
Confederates.  He  fought  in  the  civil  war,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  at 
Lookout  Moantain,  Missionary  Ridge  and  mrrched 
with  Sherman  to  tlie  sea.  After  the  war  he  left  the 
Republican  part^,  being  dissatisfied  with  its  policy, 
was  elected  f  o  his  State  legislature  and  in  the  same 
month  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

BLAIR,  IIknby  William,  born  at  Campton,N,H., 
Dec.  6,  1814,  His  parents  died  before  he  reached 
the  at;e  of  13.  and  nis  early  educational  advantages 
were  very  limited  on  this  account, and  also  because 
of  his  own  ill-health.  He  studied  law  and  in  I8W 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Grafton  county. 
He  enlisted  in  the  civil  war,  but  at  the  siege  of 
Port  Hudson  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 
unable  to  engage  in  any  further  military  service. 
He  was  from  1866  to  186!)  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legii^lature,  and  since  1875  has  served  in  Congress. 
He  is  a  reformer  and  introduced  the  important 
"Blair  Common-School  Bill."  He  gives  his  support 
to  all  such  social  questions  as  temperance  and 
woman  suffrage. 

BLAIR,  Jamks.  educator,  born  in  Scotland  in  1656, 
died  in  WillianiBburg.  Va.,  Aug.  1  1743.  He  was  a 
clergyman  oi  the  P^piscopal  church  and  spent  most 
of  bU  life  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  He  established 
the  William  and  Marr  College,  having  gathered 
funds  for  it  and  secured  the  charter  from  the  king. 
He  was  appointed  its  first  president. 

BLAIR,  JotiN  Insi.ey,  capitalist,  born  in  Warren 
county,  N.  J.,  Aug.  22, 1802.  He  has  been  an  active 
business  man,  assisting  in  developing  coal  mines 
in  Pennsylvania,  building  the  railroad  between 
Owego  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  building  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and  also  assist- 
ing in  laying  roads  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Missouri  and  Texas.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
is  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  educational  and 
religious  objects,  having  given  over  (500,000  tor  be- 
nevolent purposes. 


BLAIR,  MoNTGOKEET,  horn  in  Franklin  county, 
Ky.,  MaylO,  1813,  died  at  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  July 

27, 1883.  He  servedin  the  Seminole  war,  held  sev- 
eral judicial  positions  in  Missouri  and  Maryland, 
and  being  appointed  by  Lincoln  to  the  Cabinet  as 
Postmaster-General,  he  instituted  various  im- 
provements in  his  department — notably  money 
orders  and  postal  railroad  cars.  He  is  aaid  to  have 
been  the  only  one  of  the  Cabinet  who  opposed  the 
surrender  of  Ft.  Sumter.  After  1867  he  lent  his  in- 
fluence to  the  Democratic  party. 

BLAIR-ATHOL,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Perth. 
Scotland,  situated  at  the  conQuence  of  tneTilt  and 
Garry.  Blair  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Athol, 
is  situated  here.  The  larch-trees  surrounding  it 
are  remarkable  alike  for  their  enormous  size  and 
for  the  fact  of  their  being  among  the  first  planted 
in  Scotland.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  311. 

BLAIR,  a  city  of  Nebraska,  county-seat  of  Wash- 
ington county,  and  an  important  railroad  center. 
It  is  situated  a)K>ut  three  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  thirty  miles  above  Omaha.  It  has 
a  large  local  trade  and  various  important  indus- 
tries. It  contains  a  number  of  elevators,  mills,  and 
wagon -factories. 

BLAIR-GOWRIE,  a  village  of  Perthshire,  very 
beautifully  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  range  of 
hiiIs,on  the  right  bank  of  the  F^richt,  16  miles  north- 
east of  Perth.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  winding 
Street.  It  has  flaic-spinning  and  weaving  factoriee, 
driven  by  the  Ericht,  employing  700  to  600  hands. 
Pure  white  marble  is  found  in  toe  vicini^.  Popu- 
lation, 4,833. 

BLAIRSVILLE,  a  village  of  Georgia,  county-seat 
of  Union  county.  It  is  noted  for  tne  marble  and 
gold  found  in  its  vicinity. 

BLAIRSVILLE,  an  important  shipping  center 
of  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the  Connemaugli 
River,  abcut  55  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh.  Coal,  lum- 
ber, grain,  and  pork  are  here  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

BLAKE  EnwASD,  son  of  William  Hume  Blake, 
horn  in  Adelaide,  Middlesex  county,  Ontario,  Can., 
Oct.  13, 1833,  He  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  College  of  Toronto  in  1857,  and  two 
years  later  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  simul- 
taneously a  candidate  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario,  To  the  latter  body  he  was 
elected,  and  soon  became  (1667)  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition. In  1871  he  became  premier  of  the  Ontario 
legislature,  holding  ofHce  for  one  session  and  then 
resigning.  Under  the  Mackenzie  administration 
Mr.  Blake  held  successively  two  important  cabinet 
positions, 

BLAKE,  LiLtiB  Devereux,  born  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Aug.  12,  1835.  She  received  her  educa- 
tion at  Miss  Apthorp's  school  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  afterwards  took  the  Yale  course  with 
tutors  at  home.  She  is  a  prominent  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  has  frequently  lectured  on 
this  subject.  She  takes  an  active  part  in  political 
campaigns,  and  is  a  writer  of  several  sketches  and 
stones.  The  law  giving  school  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  New  York  was  largely  due  to  her  efforts. 
She  was  the  first  to  ask  that  women  be  admitted  to 
Columbia  College, 

BLAKE  WiLLiAK  Phippb,  born  in  New  York 
city,  June  1, 1826.  He  was  a  scientific  student  at 
went  on  a  U.  S.  Pacific  railroad 


:ity,  June  1 

faie,  and  II  . .  

expedition  as  geologist  and  mineralogist.    He  has 


Hid  hat 


been  connected  with  explorations  in  Alaska. China, 
and  Japan.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  in  the  California  Col- 
lege. 
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BLAJJC,  Anthoky,  bom  in  Surry,  France,  Oct. 
11,  17B2,  died  at  New  Orleans,  June  20.  1860.  He 
was  a  Roman  Cathoiic  archbishop.  He  left  his 
native  country  in  1817,  a  year  after  bia  ordination  to 
'  the  priesthood,  and  came  to  the  United  Statea ;  was 
created  bishop  o£  New  Orleans  in  1S35,  and  arch- 
bishop in  1850.  He  founded  a  tbaological  seminary, 
introduced  several  religious  orders  into  his  diocesi*, 
visited  Rome,  founded  colleges,  academies  for  young 
ladies,  free  schools,  convents  and  orphan  asylums. 

BLANC,  ArousTB,  a  French  art  critic,  brother  of 
Jean  Joseph  Louis,  born  at  Castres  in  IS13,  died  in 
1382.  His  contributions  to  various  French  periodi- 
cals, on  matters' connected  with  art,  were  numer- 
ous. He  was  the  editor  and  principal  writer  of  the 
very  complete  and  extensive  Ilklorv  of  tkn  Paint- 
ers of  all  the  Schools.  His  Worts  of  Remhrandt  has 
passed  through  manv  editions.  He  was  director  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1848  and  in  187! . 

BLANC,  Jean  Joseph  Loitis  (1811-82),  French 
Socialist  and  historian,  born  Oct.  39,  1811,  at  Mad- 
rid, where  his  father  was  inspector-general  of 
finance  under  King  Joseph.  Alter  finishing  hia 
achool  education  he  went  lo  study  in  Paris.  For 
two  years  he  was  a  private  tutor  at  Arras,  and  in 
1834  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  contributed  to 
various  political  papers,  and  where  in  1839  he 
founded  the  Revue  da  Prngrex,  in  which  he  first 
brought  out  his  chief  work  on  Socialism,  the 
Organination  du  Travail,  which  in  1840  appeared  in 
a  separate  form.  The  book  asserts  tliat  in  the 
existing  order  of  society  the  spread  of  education 


competitive  industry,  and  proposes  the 

ment  of  social  workshaps,  composed  of  workmen  of 

food  character,  and  sunttidized  by  the  state.  The 
ook  obtained  for  its  author  a  wide,  enthusiastic 
popularity  among  French  workmen.  Next,  in  1841- 
44,  Btanc  published  an  historical  work, entitled  His- 
toire  lie  Uix  Ans  (1830-10),  which  produced  a  deadly 
effect  on  the  Orleans  dynasty.  It  owe.d  its  success 
partly  to  the  exposure  it  made  of  the  immorality 
of  the  crown  and  its  advisers,  partly  to  that  pas- 


was  followed  by  the  first  volume  of  a  Histoire  de  la 
Rh-olution  Frai,c,aise.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  his  popularity  with 
the  working  classes  led  to  hie  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  commission 
for  discussing  the  problem  of  labor,  which  had  its 
sittings  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  He  was 
accused  of  a  share  in  the  disturbanceB  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1848,  and  made  his  escape  to  London,  where 
be  spent  many  years.  During  his  exile  lie  devoted 
himself  to  political  and  historical  litera^re.  He 
completed  his  ffiiloire  de   la   Rivolution   Fran^aise, 


returned  to  France,  and  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  1871,  After  1876  he  was  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies.    He  died  at  Cannes,  Dec. 

6,  i8«a 

BLANC,  Lk,  a  thriving  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  situated  on  the  Creuse. 
Above  Le  Blanc  the  river  expands  so  as  to  form  a 
lake,  but  at  the  town  it  contracts,  and  breaks  into 
cascades  with  sufficient  fail  to  turn  the  machinery 
of  several  manufactories.  It  has  linen-yarn  and 
cloth-mills,  potteries,  tanneries,  vinegar- works, 
forges,  etc.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  fre- 
quented hy  the  Romans.    Population,  6,000. 

BLANCH,  or  BLENCH-HoLnixa.  one  of  the  an- 
cient feudal  tenures  in  the  law  of  Scotland  relat- 


ing to  land,  the  duty  payable  to  the  superior  or 
lord  being  in  general  a  trifling  sum,  as  a  penny 
Scots,  or  merely  illusory,  as  a  pepper-corn, '  it  asked 
only,'  Anciently  many  estates  m  Scotland  were 
held,  both  by  the  crown  and  other  superiors  by  this 
tenure.  It  is  now  seldom  adopted  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  ori^oal  right  of  property, 

BLANCHAED,  Thom.^s,  born  at  Sutton,  Mass., 
June  24,  1788,  died  at  Boston,  April  16,1864.  He 
was  an  inventor,  and  some  of  his  inventions  were 
a  new  method  of  making  tacks  by  machinery,  a 
machine  for  turning  and  finishing  gun-barrels,  and 
an  improved  form  of  steamboat  to  be  used  for 
ascending  rivers  which  have  a  rapid  current.  Ho 
also  invented  a  steam  wagon  (before  any  railroad 
had  been  built),  a  method  for  bending  heavy  tim- 
ber, and  a  machine  for  cutting  and  folding  eiivel- 

BLANCHING,  a  process  resorted  to  by  garden- 
ers to  avoid  certain  secretions  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  take  place  in  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  to  render  them  more  wholesome  for  food. 
Blanching  is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  as  by 


blanched ;  tying  the  leaves  together,  by  which  the 
inner  ones  are  nlanched,  as  is  commonly  done  in 
lettuce,  etc.  Blanching,  although  so  simple  and 
easy,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  gardening, 
and  the  usefulness  of  many  plants  very  much  de- 
pends upon  it.  In  cabbage  and  some  other  plants, 
the  leaves  form  themselves  into  compact  neads, 
and  there  is  a  natural  blanching  or  etiolation. 

BLANC-MANGE  (Old  French,  blunc  mangir, 
"white  food  "),  a  dish  formerly  made  of  fowl,  meat, 
eggs,  etc.;  now  a  name  of  different  preparations 
composed  of  dissolved  isinglaas,  arrow-root,  corn- 
starch, etc.,  with  milk  and  flavoring  extracts. 

BLANCO,  CAPE,  a  remarkable  headland  on  the 
■west  coast  of  Africa,  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge, 
(called  Jebel-el-Bied),  which  projects  from  the 
Sahara  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  then  bending 
southward  forms  a  commodious  harbor,  called  the 
Great  Bay.  Southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  the  shores  are  of  a  sandy  character, 
with  a  current  tending  southwesti  and  prevalent 
northeast  trade-winds.  On  account  of  the  defici- 
ency of  good  harbors,  the  prevalence  of  west  winds, 
and  other  causes,  the  casualties  to  shipping  are 
very  numerous.  The  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands 
carry  on  a  pretty  lucrative  fishery  in  the  liay  in 
boats  of  from  100  to  150  tons  burden.  Cape  Blanco, 
which  is  composed  of  mixed  calcareous  and  siliceous 
sandstone,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1441, 

BLAND,  a  beverage  which  is  a  common  drink 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  It  has  been  described  as 
being  perfectly  good  and  transparent  when  a  year 
old,  its  flavor  then  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  lemon  juice. 

BLANDFORD-FORUM,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire, 
England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stour,  sixteen 
miles  northeast  of  Dorchester.  It  lies  on  a  fine 
tract  of  pasture-land,  famed  for  its  multitude  of 
cows.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  neat  and  regular. 
It  has  manufactories  of  shirt  buttons,  ana  was 
formerly  famed  for  its  manufactures  of  band-strings, 
and  point-lace.    Population,  4,110. 

BLANDRATA,  Giorgio,  founder  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  Poland  and  Transylvania,  born  in  Saluzco, 
Italy.  He  established  himself  as  a  physician  at 
Pavia,  but,  on  account  of  his  heretical  opinions, 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Geneva  in  1556.  He 
went  to  Poland  in  1558,  hoping  to  find  a  greater 
freedom    tor    thought    and    speech.     In    1563  he 
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beicame  the  iavoHte  phjaician  of  John  Sigismund, 
prince  of  TranBjrlvania.  Here  he  spread  hie  doc- 
trine, and  formed  a  considerable  party.  He  was 
murdered  in  1590  bj  bis  nephew,  whom  he  had 
threatened  to  disinherit  for  hie  attachment  to  the 
Eomati  Catholic  Church. 

BLANKENBERGHE.  a  viUage  on  the  coaat  of 
West  Flanders,  nine  miles  north  of  Bruges  bj  rail. 
It  has  a  harbor  and  a  light-house, and  the  place  isa 
popular  summer  resort.     Population,  3,328. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, situated  on  the  Harz  mountains.  It  is  walled. 
has  a  gymnasium  and  several  charitable  and 
educattanal  institutions.  Minias  is  the  chief  indus- 
try, iron,  marble  and  dye-earths  being  abundant  in 
the  surrounding  districts.  Population,  3,600.  On 
the  lofty  summit  of  Regenstein,  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, are  the  remains  of  a  large  caatle,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  bj  Henry  the  Fowler  in  019.  Louis  XVIII 
resided  at  Blakenburg,  as  Comte  de  Lille,  from 
1796  to  1798. 

BLANKETEERS,  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
Manchester  operatives,  who  on  March  10, 1817,  met 
in  St.  Peter's  Field,  intending  to  march  thence  to 
London  with  a  petition  for  parliamentary  reform. 
Each  man  of  the  company  had  a  rug  or  blanket 
Strapped  on  his  shoulders,  so  that  he  might  bivouac 
on  the  road  if  necessary. 

BLANK  VERSE,  a  verse  without  ryhme  and 
depepdins  on  meter  alone.  The  olassical  produc- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  are  composed 
on  this  principle.  "When  the  passion  for  imitating 
elasaical  models  set  in,  ryhme  came  to  Yie  looked 
upon  as  an  invention  of.  Gothic  barbarism,  and 
attempts  were  made  in  most  countries  to  shake  it 
off.  The  Italian  and  Spanish  writers  used  blank 
verse  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  blanK  verse  in  English  is  a 
translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Vir- 
gil's Mneid,  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  executed 
m  I&47.  Its  adaptation  to  the  drama  was  at  once 
felt,  and  it  soon  became  and  has  continued  domi- 


(1667)  that  it  could  be  said  to  have  taken  root,  and 
even  then  the  Want  of  rhymes  was  felt,  as  the  poet 
expected  it  would  be.  Many  poets  have  since  fol- 
lowed Milton's  example.  Some  would  restrict  the 
name  to  lines  of  ten  syllable!;,  not  considerine  it 
applicable  to  such  metres  as  Soiithey's  T)ia}<anbn 
and  Longfellow's  Hmmallia  In  Italian  and  Span- 
ish it  never  became  popular,  still  less  in  French. 
The  German  language  seems  to  admit  every  vari- 
ety of  blank  metre. 

BLANQUI,  Jrrome  Adoi.phb,  one  of  the  first 
French  economists,  born  at  Nice  in  1708,  died  at 
Paris  in  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of 
Nice,  which  city  his  family  quitted  in  1S14,  and  he 
went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  In  1825  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  History  and  of  Indus- 
trial Economy  in  the  Commercial  School  at  Paris. 
In  1(4.18  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science.  The  Academy  sent 
him  to  Corsica  to  study  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try,  and  afterwards  to  Algiers  and  Turkey.  He 
was  requested  to  furnish  a  complete  account  of 
London  in  its  financial  and  other  aspects.  This 
task  he  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gavan» 
who  employed  him.  The  Academy  highly  valued 
his  abilities.  In  method  he  was  ingenious,  in  style 
transparent,  and  even  dry.  Discussions  became 
interesting  from  his  lively  mode  of  treating  them. 
As  a  national  economist  he  was  somewhat  inclined 
to  Socialism ;  he  was  also  In  favor  of  free-trade. 
'e    wrote    some    excellent   works    on    Political 

M>nomy. 


t  the  pre- 


BLAXQUI,  LoriB  Aogcbte,  brother 
ceding,  born  at  Nice  in  1805.  died  i 
made  himself  conspicuous  chiefly  by  his  rabid  ad- 
vocacy of  most  extreme  political  opinions,  which 
eventually  led  to  his  being  condemnMl  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment  in  Belleisle. 

BLAPS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
the  type  of  a  tribe  called  Blopiides.  The  species 
are  numerous,  of  a  dark  color,  destitute  of  wings, 
and  have  the  elytra  or  wing  case  united.  They 
inhabit  dark  and  damp  places,  and  feed  chiefly  on 
dead  vegetable  matter.    They  have  the  power  of 


BLAKER,  GusTAV,  a  German  sculptor,  bom  at 
Duseeldorf  in  1813.  He  is  best  known  in  this  coun- 
try by  his  bust  of  Humboldt  in  Central  Park,  New 
York.  Other  principal  works  are  hiscoloesal  statue 
of  Prussia,  in  Berlin,  and  his  equestrian  statues  of 
Frederick    William    III    and    Frederick    William 


IV. 


the  individual  States.  These  enactments,  however, 
are  little  more  than  conSrmatians  of  the  common 
law  and  the  older  statutory  laws  of  England- 
Profanity  is  generally  classed  by  these  State  laws 
with  blasphemy  as  an  indictable  offense. 

BLASTING.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  808-11. 
See  also  Explosives,  in  these  Revisions  and  Addi- 

BLASTODEBM,  an  embryological  term  applied 
to  the  layer  or  layers  of  cells  arising  from  the  ger- 
minal disc,  or  the  portion  of  a  partially  segment- 
ing egg  which  undergoes  division.  In  ova  where 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  nutritive  material  or 

5 oik.  as  in  fish  or  bird,  the  whole  ovum  cannot 
ivide,  and  only  a  small  (germinal)  disc  of  "  forma- 
tive protoplasm"  does  so.  The  cells  resulting 
from  the  division  of  this  area  become  afterwards 
disposed  in  the  ordinary  germinal  layers,  and  are 
in  their  earlier  stages,  as  they  grow  round  the 
yolk  and  become  in  their  area  of  origin  the  seat  of 
embryonic  development,  called  the  blastoderm. 

BLAVATSKY,  IIelene  Petkovna,  theosophist, 
born  in  Russia  about  IS-'Jl.  Col.  Peter  Hahn  is  her 
father,  and  Gen.  Nioephore  V.  Blavatsky,  deceased, 
a  former  governor  of  Armenia,  was  her  husband. 
She  has  studied  the  mysteries  of  Buddhism  in  a. 
Himalayan  retreat,  has  published  Jiis  Unvfiled,  and 
has  founded  the  'Theoeophical  Society,  of  which 
Col.  F.  P.  Olcutt  is  president,  and  Madame  Blavat- 
sky  the  secretary. 

BLAYE.  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  in  tho 
department  of  the  Gironde,  twenty  miles  from 
Bordeaux.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  port 
of  Blaye  is  a  very  busy  one,  all  inward  bound  ves- 
sels beiriK  required  to  anchor  and  deliver  the  mani- 
fests of  tneir  cargoes,  and  many  outward  bound  lay 
in  their  provisions  here.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen  and  woolen,  glass  and  earthenware,  a  consid- 
erable export  trade  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  oil, 
fruits,  soap,  etc..  and  tribunals  of  jurisdiction  and 
of  commerce.  It  has  a  strong  modem  citadel,  thea- 
ter, hospital,  agricultural  society, etc.  Population, 
4,7S5. 

BLAZON,  BLAZONRY,  heraldic termsoriginated 
in  the  custom  of  blowing  a  trumpet  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  knight,  or  his  entrance  into  the 
lists  at  a  tournament.  The  blast  was  answered  bj 
the  heralds,  who  described  aloud  and  explained' 
the  arms  borne  by  the  knight.  It  thus  came  to 
signify  the   art   of   describing  the  objects,  their 
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BLEAK,  a  sm&ll  fresb-water  Ssh  of  the  family 
Cyprimdx,  ot  the  same  geuuB  with  the  Dace,  Min- 
now, etc.  It  IB  six  or  seven  inches  long,  the  nose  is 
pointed,  aod  the  under  jaw  ia  longer  than  tlic 
upper ;  the  scales  are  beautifully  striated,  the  back 
an  olivaceous  green,  and  the  sides,  cheelis,  and  gill- 
covers  eUverf  white.  The  tail  ie  forked  for  halt  its 
length.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  scales  a  sil- 
ver; substance  is  found  in  such  abundance  as  to 
be  much  used  for  making  artificial  pearls,  the 
white  beads  bo  common  in  many  ornaments.  It  is 
not  only  a  pretty  fish,  but  ia  also  much  prized  for 
the  table. 

BLEDSOE,  Alseet  Taylor,  born  in  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  Nov.  9,  1809,  died  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec.  8, 
lfW7.  He  graduated  at  West  Point,  served  on 
military  duty  in  the  Indian  Territory,  followed  the 
teaching  profi'saion  at  Kenyon  and  subsequently 
at  Miami,  studied  theology  and  preached  for  vari- 
ous churches  (1&36-38),  studied  and  practiced 
law  (lS3fl-48},  taught  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
Bitj  of  Virginia  (1854-61),  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  and  was  niade  chief  of  the  war  bureau. 
In  ISIJ6  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "  Southern 
Review,"  the  organ  of  the  Methodist  EpiBcopat 
Church  in  the  South.  He  wrote  for  various  publi- 
cations and  published  several  books. 

BLEIBAOH,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province 
of  Carinthia,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Drave,  near  the  celebrated  Bleiberg  (Lead 
Mountain).  The  inhabitantsare  chiefly  engaged  in 
_ining,  and  in  washing  and  smelting  the  ore,  of 
which  from  1,1)00  to  1,800  tons  are  annually  ob- 
tained.   Population,  6,600. 

BLEXDE,  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  miner- 
als composed  chiefly  of  sulphur  and  certain  metals, 
almost  all  of  splendid  lustre,  but  more  exclusively 
to  garnet  or  zinc  blende.  It  is  abundant  in  primi- 
tive and  secondary  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  often  associated  with  galena  or  lead- 
glance.  It  contains  about  sixty-six  parte  of  zinc 
and  thirty-three  of  sulphur.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XVI,  p.  392;  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  786. 

BLENEAU,  a  village  in  Che  French  department 
of  Yonne,  situated  twenty-nine  miles  aoutliwest  of 
Auxerre.  Here  Turenne  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Prince  de  Cond€  in  1662. 

BLENHEIM,  capital  of  Marlborough  district, 
New  Zealand  situated  on  the  Wairau  River,  near 
tKe  coast,  twenty  miles  south  of  Fictou  by  rail. 
Population,  3,094. 

BLENHEIM  DOG,  or  Marlborough  Dog,  S 
small  spaniel,  much  resembling  the  King  Charles 
breed  in  form  and  general  appearance,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  color,  wnich  is  white,  with  orange  or 
fluned-color«d  markings.    In  weight  it  should  not 


exceed  five  pounds.  The  Blenheim  spaniel  is  the 
Pyrartir,  of  Buffon.  It  derives  its  English  name 
from  Blenheim  Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the 
breed  was  a  favorite  one  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eigliteenth  century. 

BLENNY,  a  genus  of  acanthoptervgious  fisbeB, 
the  type  of  a  family,  B!fnniid,T,  of  wiiich  the  sea- 
wolf  IS  the  largest  example.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXI,  p.  614.  The  blemiy  is  remarkable  tor  the 
abundance  of  slimmy  matter  which  covers  the  skin. 
Many  are  destitute  of  scales.  They  have  only  one 
dorsal  fin.  Living  in  slioals  which  do  not  consist  of 
great  numbers,  and  frequenting  rocky  coasts,  they 
are  often  found  in  pools  left  dry  by  the  tide,  or 
even  among  sea-weeds.  They  possess  the  power  of 
using  their  ventral  fins  to  aid  them  in  moving 
about.  Many  of  them  retain  their  eggs  within  the 
oviduct  until  they  are  hatched,  so  tliat  the  young 
may  be  capable  of  seeking  food  for  themselves.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  690. 

BLENNORRHtEA:  in  pathology,  a  term  appli- 
cable to  a  copious  discharge  from  any  mucous  sur- 
face, but  usually  restricted  to  discharges  from  the 
gen  i  to-urinary  mucous  membrane, 

BL^RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tlieCher, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  Henry  II,  of  England.  In  its  vicinity  is  the 
castle  of  Cheiionceaux,  the  residence  purchased  by 
Henry  II,  of  France,  for  the  celebrated  Diana  of 
Poitiers.  The  castle  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Among  the  curiosities  shown  Co  the  visitor  is  the 
mirror  used  by  Mary  Stuart  (Queen  of  Scots)  on 
her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin.     Population,  3,B6I. 

BLETClflNGLEY,  a  town  of  Surrey,  20  miles 
south  ot  London.  From  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  Ful- 
ler's earth  are  raised  annually  near  Bletchingley. 
In  cutting  the  railway  tunnel  the  fossil  bones  of 
the  iguanodon,  an  extinct  reptile,  were  found  here; 
also  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Population  about  2,000,  chiefly  agricul- 
turists. 

BLETS,  decayed  spots  in  apples,  pears  and  other 
fruits.  This  decaying  is  often  called  Urtling.  It 
takes  place  chiefly  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
protein  compounds  which  the  fruits  contain,  and 
the  fermentation  of  Che  sugar;  carbonic  acid  is 
formed,  and  by  Che  microscope  there  may  be  dis- 
covered the  fibers  of  a  fungus  pervading  the  bletted 
part. 

BLIGH  ISLANDS,  that  portion  of  the  Feejee 
archipelago  originally  discovered  by  Tasman  in 
1643,  and  seen  by  Captain  Bligh,of  the  BuiiuUi. dur- 
ing his  wonderful  voyage  in  an  open  boat.  The 
group  lies  in  nearly  180°  of  longitude,  and  15^  £0' 
south  latitude. 

BLIGHT.  See  Funovs,  Britannica.  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
827-36.    See  also  MrLosw,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  293-94. 


BLIND,  Books  for  the.  For  general  article  on 
the  Blind,  see  Britannica.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  826-33.  The 
first  printed  book  for  the  blind  was  brought  out  in 
1784  Dy  M.  Valentine  HaQy,  of  Paris,  the  founder  of 
the  In»titut  dei  JeuTi^t  Arcugle»,  the  institution  for 
blind  children.  The  book  was  printed  in  raised 
type,  the  italic  letter  or  written  form  of  Roman 
letter  being  used.  Haiiy  cast  fonts  of  tyties,  which 
were  approved  by  the  French  Academy  oi  Sciences, 
and  exhibited  tnem  to  the  royal  family  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  new  art  producing  a  great  sensation. 

Ur.  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  saw  specimens  of 
Parisian  type  in  1826,  and  resolved,  to  print  a  Bible 
for  tbe  blind.    Being  a  printer  and  publisher,  he 


endeavored  to  improve  the  type.    His  first  "book 

was  brought  out  in  1827  in  a  triangular  modilica- 
lion  of  thp  common  alphabet,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  spccinieii : 

»«k«l4  +k*  HM>  Of  ?*4 


B<k«ld  tk*  ii4/I\l>  Of  Gc4 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  type  used  in 
1834  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  and  this 
was  the  style  of  letter  used  later  by  the  American 
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beh«ld  the  kimb«f  G«d 

In  1837  Mr.  John  Alston,  of  Glasgow,  began  the 
printing  of  the  Bible  in  the  following  letter: 

BEHOLD    THE  LAMB  OF  COD 

Nearly  Bimnltaneousl;  with  the  above,  Mr.  Lucas, 
of  Bristol,  England,  brought  out  a  book  for  the 
blind,  using  an  ingenious  system  of  stenographic 


*31o/-c  I  /■■^■)o\  ^ 

Soon  after  the  above,  which  was  received  by  many 
of  the  blind  with  great  favor,  Mr.  Frere,  of  London, 
an  instructor  of  the  blind,  devised  another  character 
Bystem,  which  he  described  as  "  a  scieatiflc  rcpre- 
eentatiou  of  speech,  the  alphabet  containing  only 
one  character  for  each  of  the  simple  sounds  in  the 
English  language."  It  was  also  received  with  much 
favor,  and  in  183U  the  Bible  was  printed  in  that  new 
letter.    The  following  is  a  specimen : 

L-oW  \.  K   -U3     V     r 

Mr.  Frerc's  phonetic  system  included  the  plan  of 
return  alternate  lines ;  that  is,  reading  every  second 
line  from  right  to  left  and  using  revereed  characters 
for  the  alternate  lines.  Dr.  Moon,  of  the  blind 
asylum  at  Brighton,  England,  modified  the  Frere 
system,  introducing  radical  changes.  Some  of  his 
characters  resemble  the  letters  for  which  tliey  are 
designed  to  represent.  The  return  alternate  lines 
are  retained,  but  the  characters  are  not  reversed. 
The  characters  are  also  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  Frere— fl  great  convenience  to  the  learner. 
The  following  is  a  sample: 

iroOI,3    -  or   LAN 

^  ro  un; 

Another  syBtem,  invented  in  1834  by  M.  Braille, 
formerly  a  pupil,  now  a  teacher  in  the  Institute  of 
Paris,  is  now  largely  in  use  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Eelgiiira  and  Holland.    It  consists  of  the  sixty-two 


combinations  of  form  which  six  dots,  ••  ,  can  be 
made  to  assume.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
representing  the  phrase  (selected  for  eacD  of  the 
illustrations  given  above),  "Behold  the  Lamb  ol 
God." 


This  method  had  two  special  advantages  to  com- 
mend it :  1st,  it  can  easily  be  written  by  the  blind 
themselves,  by  the  use  of  a  simple  apparatus  since 
invented;  and,  2d,  it  presents  a  good  method  of 
writing  and  printing  music  for  the  blind.    Thecom- 

filete  alphabet  of  this  system  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
owing  illtiBtration.  in  which 


••    ••    •' 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  varying  possible  combi- 
nations of  the  six  dots,  or  points,  are  not  only  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  alnhabet  proper,  but  also  t^i  pro- 
vide for  diphthongal  and  other  sound  represents- 
tives. 

Another  system.  , 

Mr.  Braille,  but  differing  ( 

important  particulars,  was  invented  in by 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Relief  or  raised  dots  are 
used,  but  they  are  in  two  lines  instead  of  three,  and 
the  combination  letters  are  grouped  in  a  much 
simpler  form  than  in  the  BrBille  system.  The  full 
alphabet  ( "  lower  case  "  )  ia  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  of  arbitrary  sign  alphabets,  where  it  appears 
under  the  name  of  the  New  York  ttystem,  a  name 
modestly  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Wait : 


In  the  first  three  alphabets  shown  above  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  small  (lower  case)  and 
capital  letters;  but  the  New  York,  or  Wait  system 
provides  not  only  for  the  email  letters  (shown 
above  J,  but  has  also  a  distinct  and  complete  alpha- 
bet of  capitals  for  those  who  desire  to  use  them. 
The  capital  letters  are   derived   from  the  small 


letters  by  suffixing  to  each  of  them  ai  many  point* 
as  will  form  a  new  character  four  pointt  in  length, 
in  the  follow  in  ij  manner:  1.  when  the  small  letter 
ends  with  a  point  (or  dot)  in  the  upper  of  the  Im-o 
rows,  as  in  the  letter  "a."  add  the  suffix  in  the  lower 
row ;  and  2,  When  the  small  letter  ends  with  a  point 
in  tlie  lower  row,  as  in  "c,"  or  in   both  upper  and 
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lower  rows,  as  in  "d,"  add  the  suffix 

row.    Th 

capitals, 
system : 


Mr.  Wait's  system  furnishes  a  list  of  tDord  and 
part-word  Signs,  and  also  signs  for  numerals  and 
puttcluafi'oR  marks,  as  follows : 


^  ,  or  n  blimli  apnce  equal  to  five  pointa  In 

,  preceded  anil  followed  by  a  blank  apace  equal 


Quotatloii.. . 
Dash. 


Apostrophe 

iDterrogatloD .. . 
ParentheaU 


Writing  for  the  blind  is  done  by  means  of  &  style 
■which,  being  pressed  vertically  ou  prepared  paper 
laid  over  "dot  grooves"  in  a  tablet,  thus  forming  on 
the  under  surFace  of  the  paper  the  desired  raised 
signs.  In  order  to  secure  neBtoess,  exactness,  and 
despatch  in  writing  a  piece  oi  apparatus  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wait  called  a  "guide,"  and  partially 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  It  consistsof  two 
metallic  tablets  fastened  tiigetlier  with  hinges  at 
one  end.  The  upper  one,  fully  illustrated,  in  the 
cut,  is  substantially  a  frame  with  three  rows  of 
rectangular  openings,  each  sufficiently  wide  to  in- 
clude two  rows  of  dot  signs,  or  one  full  line  of  sign 
letters.  Tlie  under  tablet,  not  shown  in  the  cu^ 
contains  six  parallel  rows  of  dot  grooves  so  arranged 
that  all  the  grooves,  when  the  upper  frame  is  shut 
down,  will  be  directly  under  the  corners  of  the  rect- 
angular open  spaces.  The  paper  being  placed  be- 
tween the  tablets  and  the  latter  cIosru,  the  writer, 
with  the  style  in  hand,  presses  the  prepared  paper 
into  the  grooves  so  as  to  make  the  raised  letters  De- 
neath. 


1 


The  writing  is  executed  from  riglu  to  left;  so  that 
tbe  "raised"  Tetters,  which  at  first  are  on  the  under 
side,  may  read  correctly  from  left  to  right.  Thus  in 
the  cut  tne  word  "Institution"  appears  as  written 
backward;  but  when  completed,  and  the  paper 
turned  for  the  reader, it  appears  thus: 


This  New  York  system  of  writing  and  reading  for 
the  blind  is  rapidly  winning  its  way  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  has  also  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  several  other  countries. 
Its  principal  publishing  house  is  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
from  which  numerous  publications  for  the  blind 
have  issued — books  for  scnools  ( primary  and  graded, 
including  those  for  academic  classes) ;  books  for 
home  miscEJianeouB  reading,  and  books  for  students 
in  music.  The  writer  of  theite  paragraphs  has  now 
on  hia  table  a  volume  entitled  A  Pracheahle  Syitem 
of  Tangiblt  Muncal  Notation  and  Point  Writing  and 


Reading  for  (ft*  Vne  of  the  Blind,  by  William  B. 
Wait,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  current  series  of  In- 
ternational Sxindai/School  Lertone  for  the  Blind,  sent 
out  monthly  by  the  publishing  house  in  I^ouis- 
ville,  for  the  supply  of  the  blina  pupils  in  Sunday 
Schools. 

Experienced  teachers  report  that  nearly  all 
pupils,  older  or  younger,  learn  to  read  the  point 
system  with  remarkable  facility.  A  single  illustra- 
tion is  here  given  :  Agentleman  in  middle  life,  blind 
from  early  childhood,  while  making  a  recent  call  at 
the  New  York  Institution  foe  the  Blind,  expressed 
with  a  sigh  his  rogret  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
learn  to  read  with  any  satisfactory  facility.  On 
learning  that  he  had  not  tried  the  point  system, 
the  superintendent  asked  leave  to  give  him  a  brief 
lesson.  This  was  done,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  tbe 
blind  gentleman  (40  years  of  age)  had  not  only 
learned  the  alphabet  but  how  to  use  it,  and  with 
joyous  gratitude  received  a  ijook  for  his  own  in- 
structive reading  on  tbe  journey  which  be  was  mak~ 
ing  to  a  distant  town. 
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BLIND,  Kabl,  ati  eminent  German  politician, 
born  at  Mannheim  in  IS20.  He  was  prominent  as 
an  agitator  in  connection  with  the  revolutionary 
movementa  oF  1848  and  1849,  and  in  1862  he  fled  to 
GnEland.  He  was  pardoned  b;  the  government, 
and  in  1867  he  returned  to  Germany.  He  is  known 
in  this  country  ae  a  contributor  to  magazines  and 
r«vietvB,  and  as  a  zealous  opposer,  for  many  years, 
of  the  policy  of  Bismarck. 

BLINDAGE:  inmilitary  language,  a  screen  made 
ot  trec!8  or  earth  and  timber  used  to  protect  from 
the  enemy's  fire  men  at  work  in  a  trench, 

BLIND-STORY:  in  mediieval  church  architect- 
ure the  triforium,  a  term  properly  restricted  to  ex- 
amples having  no  exterior  windows,  as  opposed  to 
the  clerestory  of  a  church,  which  supplied  tne  light 
for  the  interior. 

BLIND-WORM,  or  Slow- Worm  ( Angais  JrayilU), 
a  limbless  lizard  in  the  sfcink  family.  See  Lizard, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  735. 

BLI^^S,  PniLip  Paul,  singing  evangelist,  born  in 
Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  July  9,  1838;  killed  in  the 
railroad  disaster  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Dec.  29, 1876. 
He  had  but  little  education,  but  his  fondness  for 
music  led  him  to  gain  wliat  knowledge  he  could  of 


he  was  drafted  in  1864,  he  held  musical  conventions 
and  composed  numerous  songs.    He  became  ac- 

auainted  with  D,  L.  Moody  and  was  persuaded  to 
evote  his  life  to  evangetical  work.  His  labors 
were  in  constant  demand  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  He  was  a  man  or  considerable 
personal  magnetism,  was   a    ready    speaker    and 

gissessed  a  sweet  sjmpatlietic  voice  in  singing. 
is  singing  was  not  scientific,  but  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  a  miscellaneous  audience.  He 
published  several  collections  of  songs.  Among  his 
most  famous  songs  are  Hold  the  Fort.  Pull  for  the 
Shore,  and  Down  Life'n  Dark  Vale  We  Wander. 

BLIZZARD,  a  fierce  storm  of  bitter  frosty  wind, 
with  fine  blinding  snow,  in  which,  especially  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  man  and 
beast  often  perish.  In  one  which  visited  Dakota 
and  the  States  of  Montana,  Minnesota;  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Texas  in  January,  18SH.  the  mercury 
fell  within  twenty-four  hours  from  74°  above  zero 
to  28"  below  it  in  some  places,  and  in  Dakota  went 
down  to  40°  below  zero.  In  fine  clear  weather, 
with  little  or  no  warning,  the  sky  darkened  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  snow,  or  ice-dust,  as  fine  as  flour, 
driven  before  a  wind  so  furious  and  roaring  that 
men's  voices  were  iciaudible  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet.  Men  in  the  fields  and  children  on  their  way 
from  school  died  ere  they  could  reach  shelter; 
some  of  them  having  been  not  frozen,  but  suffo- 
cated from  the  impossibility  of  breathing  the  bliz- 
zard. Some  235  persons  lost  their  lives.  This  was 
the  worst  storm  since  1864;  the  Colorado  River  in 
Texas  was  frozen  with  ice  a  foot  thick,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  man.  Really  disastrous 
blizzards  are  rare,  those  of  18.36,  of  December,  18'Kt, 
January,  1886,  January,  1873,  being,  till  that  of 
18SH.  the  severest  on  record.  The  word  is  a  popu- 
lar formation,  originating  in  the  United  States, 
and  seemingly  akin  to  Wt-"(.  blusl'-r.  The  term  was 
in  colloquial  use  in  the  West  early  in  the  century, 
but  first  became  usual  throughout  the  L'nited  States 
during  the  severe  winter  ot  1880-81. 

BLOCK,  Maurice,  statistician,  born  at  Berlin,  of 
Jewish  family,  Feb.  18, 1816,  and  studied  at  Bonn 
and  Gieesen.  He  settled  at  Paris,  where  for  a  time 
(1852-62)  he  held  a  post  in  the  statistical  bureau. 
He  has  published  manv  works  on  the  statistics  of 
France  and  Europe,  mcluding  the  Annuaire  de 
VEconomie  Politique  et  de  Slaliflii/ne. 


BLOCK-HOUSE,  an  edifice  constructed  of  hewn 
timber   sufficiently  thick   to   he   bullet-proof,   and 

Erovided  with  loopholes  for  musketry,  A  block- 
ouse  may  be  of  one  or  more  stories  and  of  any 
size  and  ahape.  When  of  more  than  one  story,  the 
upper  is  made  to  project  over  the  lower  to  enable 


artillery  attack  not  to  be  feared,  It  forms  a  useful 
defensive  work,  and  under  these  conditions  it  is 
often  used  inarough  country.  When  a  block-house 
stands  alone  it  constitutes  an  independent  fort,  and 
forms  a  barrack  for  its  garrison. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  formerly  called  Manisees,  situ- 
ated  in  the  Atlantic  about  nine  miles  south  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  has  a  light-house  at  its  north 
end,  and  contains  New  Shoreham,  a  summer  resort. 

BLOCKSBERG,  the  name  given  to  various  moun- 
tains and  hills  in  Germany,  but  preeminently  to 
the  Brocken,  the  highest  of  the  Harz  mountains. 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  witches,  where  they  celebrate  Wal- 
jmrgisiiacht  on  the  let  of  May.  Almost  all  moun- 
tains thus  haunted  are  known  to  have  been  famous 
places  of  sacrifice  in  the  ages  of  paganism, 

BLOCK-SHIP,  a  ship  of  war  too  old  or  too  slow 
in  sailing  to  render  efficient  service  in  action  out 
at  sea,  but  useful  ae  a  defense  in  great  ports  and 
naval  arsenals.  Now  as  war  steamers  have  come 
more  into  use,  some  of  the  old  sailing  men-of-war 
are  nearly  valueless  except  as  block-ships.  There 
are  at  present  a  great  number  of  English  block- 
ships. 

BLOCK  TIN  is  an  inferior  variety  of  tin,  Wlien 
the  metal  is  reduced  from  its  ores  it  is  first  poured 
into  moulds,  and  the  ingots  thus  procured  ate 
heated  to  incipient  fusion  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. The  pure  tin  first  fuses,  and  is  withdrawn; 
and  the  less  pure  tin,  which  is  left  behind,  being 
melted  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  poured  into 
moulds  and  is  known  as  block  tin. 

BLOEMFONTEIN,  the  capital  of  Orange  Free 
State,  Boutb  Africa,  situated  on  the  Modder,  200 
miles  northwest  of  Durban.  It  is  connected  by 
telegraph  with  the  Cape  and  Natal, 

BLOMMAERT,  Philip,  a  prominent  Flemish 
author,  l>orn  in  Ghent  about  1809,  died  there  Aug. 
14, 1871.  In  1834  he  published  a  volume  of  verse, 
characterized  by  mucn  simplicity  and  earnestness, 
but  so  inartistic  in  form  that  it  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. He  rendered  better  service  to  literature  and 
to  the  patriotic  cause  by  the  publication  (1836-41) 
of  several  old  Flemish  poems  ot  the  12th,  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
JllHory  of  the  Belgiorn  (1849),  in  which  he  attempts 
to  show  that  the  political  destiny  ot  the  Low  Coun- 
tries has  ever  been  identical  with  that  of  Germany, 
and  that  it  is  with  the  latter  country  and  not  with 
France  that  Belgium  should  seek  to  ally  herself. 

BLONDEL,  a  celebrated  French  minstrel  of  the 
12th  century,  and  the  favorite  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
heart,  king  of  England.  A  few  of  Blondel's  poems 
are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  ot 

BLONDIN,  Emile  Gravki.et,  bom  in  France 
about  1S.10,  He  is  a  famous  tight-rope  walker.  He 
crossed  the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls  on  a  rope 
1,300  feet  long,  which  was  stretched  150  feet  atove 
the  water,  and  has  performed  other  similar  feats, 

BLOOD,  AvENOBR  OF,  In  the  early  agea  of 
society  it  was  almost  universally  looked  upon  as 
the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  avenge  the  death  of 
a  murdered  relative ;  but  among  some  primitive 
peoples,  for  example,  the  modern  Bedouins,  aa  . 
among  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons,  the  right  Is  an*- 
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nulled  by  com  pen  sat  ion.  The  Mosaic  law  did  not 
set  aside  this  universal  institutioii  of  primitive 
flociety,  but  placed  it  under  regulations,  prohibit- 
ing the  commutation  of  the  penalty  of  death  for 
money,  and  appointing  cities  of  refune  for  the  in- 
voluntary manstayer.  The  nearest  relative,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  hunt  down  the  murderer,  was  called 
Ooel,  the  "  redeemer  "  or  "  avenger." 
BLOOD-BIRD,  or  Soldier-Bird  {Mgzomela  wn- 

fuino(enli7),abeautiful 
ittle  species  of  honey- 
sucker.  The  head, 
brest  and  back  of  the 
male  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful scarlet  color.  It 
inhabits  the  thickest 
of  New  South  Wales 
and  also  of  Bengal. 
See   Britannica,  Vol.  t 


The  eating  of  blood 
was  prohibited  under 
the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,obvious- 

nected  with  the  use  of  animals  for  aacrifioe. 

BLOOD-FLOWER  (Hxmanthu»),  a  genus  of  haUy- 
ous-rooted  plants  of  the  natural  order  Amari/llidfiv, 
mostly  natives  ol  South  America.  The  beautiful 
red  dowers  form  a  fine  cluster.  The  fruit  is  a 
berry,  usually  with  three  seeds ;  the  leaves  are 
almost  linear  in  sAme  and  round  or  erect  in  others. 
The    species    of    blood-flower    generally    possess 

EDisonous  properties.  The  inspissated  juice  is  used 
y  the  natives  of  South  America  for  poisoning  their 
arrows. 

BLOOD-MONEY,  a  reward  for  bringing  about 
the  death  of  another,  as  by  giving  evidence  leading 
ti>  a  conviction  in  a  capitalcharge.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  compensation  formerly,  and 
still  in  some  countries,  paid  to  the  next  of  kin  tor 
the  slaughter  of  a  relative. 

BLOOD  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood in  Mantua,  instituted  by  Duke  Vincent  Gon- 
Bga  in  lti08.  It  consisted  of  20  knights.  The  col- 
r  had  threads  of  gold  laid  on  fire,  and  interwoven 
with  the  words  Domiiie  probniti.    To  the  collar  were 

eendent  two  angels,  supporting  three  drops  of 
lood,  and  circumscribed  with  the  motto.  Xihil  iaio 
tritle  receplo.  The  name  originated  in  the  belief 
that  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  Mantua,  certain 
drops  of  our  Saviour's  blood  are  kept  as  a  relic. 

BLOOD-WORM,  a  name  given  to  the  abundant 
aquatic  larva  of  a  gnat-like  dii>terous  insect  known 
as  Chironomm  plumoiaa.  It  has  a  worm-like  ap- 
pearance, a,  blood-red  color,  and  is  found  in  stag- 
nant water. 

BLOOM,  an  appearance  on  paintings  resembling 
in  some    measure  the    bloom  on    fruit,  such    as 

K aches,  plumbs,  etc.,  produced,  in  all  probability, 
the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  varnish,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  painting  when  the  varnish  is  laid 
on.  The  bloom  often  destroys  the  transparency. 
and  is  consequently  injurious  to  the  general  e^ect 
of  the  picture. 

BLOOMER,  Amelia  Jbsks,  born  in  Homer,  N.  Y., 
May  27,  1818.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dexter  C. 
Bloomer,  a  lawyer  of  Seneca  Falls,  K.  Y.  She  has 
been  a  writer  on  enfranchisement  of  women,  and 
lectured  on  this  subject  and  on  temperance.  She 
published  a  paper,  "The  Lily,"  in  1841^,  which  advo- 
cated her  views,  and  in  1853,  she  continued  its 
Eublicatiou  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  whither  she  and 
er  husband  had  removed.  They  went  to  live  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  she  sold  the  paper  to 
Mary  B.  Blrdsall.    She  adopted  and  advocated  the 


Bloomer  costume  {consisting  of  a  skirt  reaching  to 
the  knees,  and  Turkish  drawers),  which  was  origi- 
nated by  Gerrit  Smith's  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Smith  Miller.  She  formerly  took  an  active  part  in 
the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, but  has  entirely  withdrawn  from  public 
life  of  late  years. 

BLOOMER  COSTUME,  a  dress  or  costume  for 
women  which  arose  out  of  an  agitation  for  the 
reform  of  female  attire.  In  1849  Mrs.  Bloomer 
adopted  the  costume  to  which  she  has  given  her 
name,  and  lectured  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  on 
its  advantages.  The  Bloomer  dress  consisted  of  a 
jacket  with  close  sleeves,  a  skirt  falling  a  little  be- 
low the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  buttoned 
round  the  ankle.  Though  a  few  ladies  followed  Ihe 
example  of  Mrs.  Bloomer,  the  dress  was  never 
popular.  Dress  reform  societies  and  private  per- 
sons have  from  time  to  time  advocated  changes  in 
the  costume  of  women  less  radical  than  Mrs. 
Bloomer's,  and  the  "divided  skirt"  has  still  its 
supporters. 

BLOOMFIBLD,  a  city  of  Iowa,  county-seat  of 
Davis  county,  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated 
prairie  about  85  miles  west  of  Burlington.  It  is 
the  trade  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district, 
enjoys  excellent  educational  facilities,  and  con- 
tains important  manufactures  of  furniture,  plows 
and  wagons, 

BLOOMFIELD,  a  manufacturing  town  of  New 
Jersey,  situated  on  the  Morris  Canal,  about  five 
miles  northwest  of  Newark,  It  contains  a  cabinet- 
organ  factory,  an  iron  foundry  and  manufactures 
of  paper  and  woolen  goods. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a  city  of  Illinois,  capital  of 
McLean  county,  situated  nearly  in  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  State  and  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  regions  in  the  world.  Four 
great  trunk  Tines  of  railway  furnish  an  outlet  in 
every  direction.  The  city  is  located  on  the  highest 
laud  in  the  State,  'and  its  systems  of  sewerage,  gas 
and  water-mains  are  very  extensive.  The  streets 
are  wide,  lined  with  trees,  and  well  lighted  with 
gas  and  electricity.  Electric  street  cars  radiate 
from  a  central  point  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
water  supply  is  from  subterranean  sources,  which 
furnish  daily  2,500,000  gallons.  The  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  witli  iron,  and  high  claims 
are  made  for  its  health  fulness. 

Bloomington  carries  on  a  large  wholesale  trade, 
and  its  manufacturing  industries  are  numerous. 
The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  shops  are  located 
here,  and  employ  over  2.000  men.  The  city  is 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  has  two  well-kept  parlts. 
The  means  of  education  are  ample,  there  Deitig 
numerous  public  and  private  schools,  and  a  large 
public  library.  The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
was  founded  here  in  1857.  The  Major  Female  Col- 
lege and  the  Roman  Catholic  Academy  are  also 
located  in  the  city,  white  at  Normal,  two  miles 
distant,  is  the  State  Normal  University,  organized 
in  I»57,  with  an  edifice  costing  $200,000.  The  State 
Soldiers'  Home  is  also  located  at  Normal.  The 
population  of  Bloomington  was,  in  1880,  17,180;  in 
1890,22,242. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a  city  of  Indiana,  county-seat 
of  Monroe  county,  situated  about  65  miles  south- 
west of  Indianapolis,  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Indiana 
State  University,  and  contains  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  woolen  goods,  staves  and  leather.  There 
are  also  important  manufactories  of  hard  wood, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive  quarries  of  lime- 

BLOOMSBUEG,  a  flourishing  railroad  town  of 
Pennsylvania,  56  miles  southwest  of  Scranton,  sit- 
uated on  Fishing  Creek.  It  contains  10  churches, 
three  banks,  iron  furnaces  and  foundries;  it  is  the 
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Beat  of  a  State  normal  echool,  and  the  county-seat 

of  Columbia  county, 

BLOUSE,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  French  for 
a  loose,  sack-like  over-garment.  In  England  it  is 
worn  by  wagoners  and  farni-laborere,  ana  is  called 
smock-frock.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  it  Is  Home- 
times  worn  by  butchers,  and  is  then  blue,  as  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  In  German;  it  ia  frequently 
tightened  to  the  bod;  b;  a  belt,  and  sometimes 
made  of  coarse  woolen.  France  ia  preeminently 
the  country  of  blouses.  There  the;  are  worn  uni- 
versally, not  only  by  the  country  people,  but  also 
by  the  laboring  classes  in  towns,  not  excepting 
Paris;  and  so  characteristic  is  this  garment  that  t)ie 
French  populace  are  often  called  the  "blouses." 
The  white  olouse  is  Sunday  dresa  with  the  working 
class  in  France.  In  America  it  is  a  coat  made  oi 
any  material,  as  for  instance  the  undress  uniform 
of  the  United  States  army, 

BLOW-FLY,  a  two-winged  insect,  of  the  order 
Diplera,  and  of  the  laree  family  Miieendes.  Its  body 
fa  hairy,  the  face  ailky  and  yellow,  the  thorax 
grav  witD  three  black  stripes,  the  abdomen  brown 
witn  glittering  yellow  spots.  The  eyes  are  widely 
separate  in  both  seies.  The  eggs  are  often  hatched 
within  the  body  of  the  parent,  and  its  larvee  are 
found  feeding  upon  meat,  sometimes  upon  live 
worms,  and  too  often  upon  sheep. 

BLOW-PIPE  .tsD  ABROW.  a  kind  of  weapon 
much  used  by  the  Indians  of  South  America,  both 
in  war  and  for  killing  game.  It  consists  of  a  long 
straight  tube,  in  whicn  a  small  poisoned  arrow  is 
placed,  and  forcibly  expelled  by  the  breath.  The 
tube  or  blow-pipe  ia  eight  to  12  feet  long,  made  of 
reed,  or  the  stem  of  a  small  palm.  In  the  hand  of 
a  practiced  Indian  it  is  a  deadly  weapon,  especially 
when  directed  against  birds  in  the  tope  of  hign 
trees.  As  the  weapon  makes  no  noise,  the  hunter 
often  empticB  his    quiver    before  he  gathers  his 

BLUEBEARD,  the  name  given  to  the  hero  of  a 
well-known  tale  of  fiction,  which  ia  of  French  ori- 

g'n.  According  to  this  romance  the  chevalier 
aoul  has  a  blue  beard,  from  which  he  gets  his 
designation.  The  historic  original  of  Chevalier 
Baoul  appears  to  be  Giles  de  Laval,  Lord  of  Baiz, 
who  was  marshal  of  France  in  1429,  and  fought  val- 
iantly it  defense  of  his  country  when  invaded  by 
the  English ;  but  his  cruelty  and  wickedness  seem 
to  have  eclipsed  even  his  bravery,  as  be  ia  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  crimes,  which  tradition  has 
painted  in  the  blackest  and  most  fearful  colors. 
Laval  was  bnrned  alive  in  a  field  near  Nantes  In 

BLUE  BIRD  (SiALiA,  or  Sylvia  siai.ih),  a  favor- 
ite American  bird,  displayinK  great  confidence  and 
familiarity  in  approaching  tlie  habitation  of  men, 
and  in  its  general  manner  resembling  the  robin.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  blue-bird  are  of  a  beautiful  sky- 
blue  color,  the  throat  and  breast  are  a  reddish  chest- 
nut and  the  belly  white.  Its  song  is  "a  soft  agreeable 
warble."  It  lays  five  or  six  pale  blue  eggs,  and  has 
two  or  three  broods  in  the  season. 

BLUEBELL,  the  popular  name  of  several  differ- 
ent plants.  In  England  the  name  is  ^ven  to  the 
common  wild  hyacinth,  Scilla  nutane.  The  Scottish 
bluebells  are  flowers  of  Campanula  rolandifolia, 
commonly  called  harebell  elsewhere.  The  term  is 
also  occasionally  applied  to  other  plants  having 
blue  bell-shaped  flowers. 

BLUE-BOOKS,  the  name  popularly  applied  to 
the  reports  and  other  papers  printed  by  order  of 
the  British  Parliament,  because  they  are  usually 
stitched  up  in  blue  covers.  The  practice  of  print- 
ing and  to  some  extent  publishing,  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  began  in  the  year  1631, 


throne.  It  was  stated  that  false  accounts  of  the 
transactions  were  circulated,  and  it  was  decided  as 
a  remedy  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  be 
printed.  The  documents  printed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  accumulated  graduaUy  in  bulk  and 
variety  until  now  the  blue-books  of  a  session, 
when  collected  and  bound  up,  fill  many  thick  folio 
volumes.  The  corresponding  official  bookjbare  yel- 
low in  France,  white  in  Germany  and'  Portugal, 
green  in  Italy,  and  red  in  Spain.  In  the  United 
States  the  term  is  applied  to  a  book  containing  the 
names  and  salaries  of  all  the  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government. 

BLUE-BOTTLE  FLY  {Muica  tomitoria),  an  in- 
sect of  the  same  genus  with  the  common  house-fly. 
The  head  is  black,  with  rust-colored  cheeks,  tbe 
thorax  grayish,  the  abdomen  blue,  with  a  whitish 
shimmer,  and  with  three  black  bands,  Tbe  ex- 
panse of  wingp  is  nearly  one  inch,  and  it  flies  with 
a  loud  bu2z.  It  is  abundant  throughout  Britian 
and  Europe.  M.  erythrocephala  is  also  called  blue- 
bottle. 

BLUE-COAT  SCHOOL,  the  name  usually  given 
to  Christ's  Hospital — a  school  in  London  founded 
by  Edward  VI— where  the  boys  wear  the  ancient 
costume,  of  which  a  blue  coat  or  gown  forms  a 

BLUE-EYE  {Enlomyza  rj)anoii«),abeautiful  little 
bird  of  New  South  Wales,  A  species  of  honey-sucker, 
it  seeks  its  food  among  the  blossomi.  and  small 
leaf;  branches  of  the  eucalypti,  Numbets  areoft«n  ' 
seen  hanging  in  clusters  at  tne  extreme  ends  of  the 
branches,  bendins  them  down  with  their  weight. 

BLUEFISH  {Po-mat>mu»  taltatris),  a  fish  of  the 
family  Pomalomidit,  also  called  Blue-anapper  and 
Skijijack.  It  is  of  compressed  subfusiform  shape, 
having  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  of  which  is  small, 
and  two  deeply-hidden  spines  in  front  of  the  anal 
fin.  Tbe  upper  parts  are  of  a  bluish  color,  the  lower 
parts  whitish.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
three  feet,  though  it  is  usually  much  smaller.  It  is 
very  swift,  strong  and  voracious,  preying  on  other 
flshea,  of  which  it  destroys  many  more  than  it  really 
needs  for  food.  Though  foundin  many  seas,  it  is  best 
known  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  267. 

BLUE-GOWNS,  a  name  commonly  given  to  a 
privileged  class  of  mendicants  in  Scotland,  whose 
proper  designation  was  the  king's  beadsmen — the 
persons  employed  to  pray  tor. the  ting  having  grad- 
ually degenerated  into  a  class  of  authoriied  pau- 
pers. Each  beadsman  on  the  kins's  birthday  re- 
ceived a  gown  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
bottle  oi  ale,  and  a  leathern  purse  containing  a 
penny  for  every  year  of  the  king's  life.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  privilege  was  a  pewter  badge, 
attached  to  the  breast  of  the  gown,  witn  the  bearer's 
name  and  an  inscription,  Pati  and  Jiepasa.  This  in- 
ferred the  privilege  of  begging,  and  bespoke  the 
kindly  consideration  of  all  U>  whom  the  beadsman 
appealed  for  alms  or  a  night's  lodging.  The  prao- 
tice  of  appointing  beadsmen  was  disoontinued  in 
1833 ;  at  that  time  there  were  80  on  the  roll. 

BLUE  GRASS,  the  name  of  several  species  of  Poo. 
a  permanent  grass  found  in  Europe  and  North 


America.  The  blue  grass  of  Kentucky,  P.  praUmu, 
is  highly  valued  for  pasturage  and  hay.  It  is  also 
called  June  grass.    The  blue  grass  of  England  is 


P.  CoinpreMa. 

BLUE-JAY  (Cyanoeitla  cristata),  a  common  North 
American  bird  of  the  crow  family.   It  is  about  12 
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below,  the  tail  and  winga  blue  spotted  with  black 
and  white.  It  ia  a  mi^hievous  oird,  but  devours 
large  numbers  of  iajuriouB  caterpillars.  The  com- 
mon blue-jay  has  a  wide  distribution,  and  there  are 
several  otoer  North  American  species.  The  long- 
tailed  blae-jeys  belong  to  a  rarer genus<Xanfhura), 
found  in  Central  and  in  South  America.  See  Brit- 
annica.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  611. 

BLUE  LAWS,  once  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  madebythecoloniallegialatureof  New  Haven, 
were  supposed  to  have  prescribed  unwarrantable 
rulee  for  the  dresa,  the  private  life,  and  the  relig- 
ious conduct  ot  the  colonists.  It  ia  certain,  bow- 
ever,  that  no  legal  code  of  this  description  ever 
existed.  The  term  itself,  which  Is  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, probably  represented,  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  various  parts  of  colonial  New  England,  the 
undue  interference  of  the  judges  in  the  private 
affairs  of  citizens.  It  is  said  that  Samuel  Peters, 
D.D.,  in  hia  General  Hulory  of  Ctmntcticut,  published 
in  England  in  1781,  originated  the  story  of  the  so- 
called  blue  laws  of  the  New  Haven  colony. 

BLUE  LICK  SPRINGS,  a  village  and  watering 
place  of  Kentucky,  situated  on  Licking  River,  about 
60  miles  northeast  of  Lexington.  It  is  noted  for  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  its  saline  mineral  apringa. 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  of  a  branch  of 
the  dividing  range.  New  South  Wales,  which  runs 
very  nearly  paraUel  with  the  coaat,  about  80  miles 
inland.  It  was  not  till  1813  that  a  practicable  pas- 
■age  was  found  over  them  into  the  Bathurst  plains. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Blue  mountains.  Mount 
Beemarane,  is  4,100  feet  high,  and  some  parta  of  the 
road  which  crosses  them  are  3,4^)  feet  above  the 

BLUE  PILL,  the  most  simple  form  in  which  mer- 
cury can  be  administered  internally.  It  consists 
merely  of  two  parts  of  mercury  rubbed  up  with 
three  parts  of  conserve  of  roses,  till  globules  of 
mercury  can  no  longer  bedetected.  To  this  is  added 
powdered  licorice- root,  so  that  a  pill  of  five  grains 
contain  a  one  grain  of  mercury.  When  taking 
blue  pills  all  sudden  changes  of  temperature  should 
be  avoided ;  and  neither  toey  nor  any  other  form  of 
mercury  should  be  given  without  good  cause,  and 
without  the  greatest  caution. 

BLUE  RAPIDS,acityof  Kansas, situated  on  the 
Big  Blue  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Blue, 
about  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Atchison.  A  devel- 
oped water-power  of  nearly  two  thousand  horse- 
power drives  extensive  manufactories  of  flour, 
woolen  goods, oil,  and  paper;  and  in  the  vicinity 
ore  valuable  beds  of  water-lime  and  gypsum. 

BLUB  RIBBON,  a  term  applied  to  any. great 

Kize — as  the  "Derby"  stakes — from  the  blue  rib- 
n  worn  by  knights  of  the  garter.  Blue  Ribbon 
Army  was  the  name  adopted,  from  the  badge,  by  the 
association  of  total  abstainers  known  as  the  Gospel 
Temperance  Union. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  the  most  easterly  range  of  the 
Alleghenies,  U.  S.  It  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
chain  called  South  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  It  is  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge  tiU  it 
crosses  the  James  River ;  thence  to  North  Carolina 
as  Allegheny  Moantafn;  and  In  North  Carolina 
again  as  Blue  Ridge. 

BLUE  STOCKING,  a  name  given  to  learned  and 
literary  ladies.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  literary 
society  formed  in  London  about  I780,wh!ch  included 
both  men  and  women.  A  ^ntleman  named  Still- 
ingfleet,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  blue  stock- 
ings, was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  society. 
The  name  has  also  been  adopted  in  Germany  and 
France.  I 

BLUE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  viUage  and  health 
resort  of  West  Virginia,  situated  in  Greenbrier  | 
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county.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  curative  properties 
of  its  saline  chalybeate  waters. 
RLUE-THBOAT,or  Sylvia  SuEcicA,  a  handsome 

bird,  aomewhat  larger  than  the  robbin.  The  upper 
part  ot  its  neck  is  of  a  brilliant  blue,  with  a  pure 
white  spot  in  the  center ;  below  the  blue  is  a  bJack 
bar,  then  a  line  of  white,  and  then  a  broad  band  ot 
bright  chestnut.  In  Lorraine  and  Alsace  great  num- 
bers are  caught  for  the  table, "and  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy. It  has  a  verv  sweet  song,  and  becauae  it  imi- 
tates to  an  unusual  degree  the  notes  of  other  birds 
the  Laplanders  gave  it  a  name  signifying  the  bird 
of  a  hundred  tongues, 

BLUE-WING,  the  blue-winged  teal  of  North 
America,  Querquedula  dhcor%,  a  small  duck  with 
blue  wing-coverts.  No  member  of  the  duck  tribe 
is  in  higher  esteem  for  the  table. 

BLUFFTON,  a  villaee  of  Indiana,  county-seat  ol 
Wells  county,  situated,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  about  26  miles  south  ot  Fort  Wayne,  It 
contains  important  manufactories  of  flour,  woolen 
goods,  barrels,  barrel  staves  and  heads,  lumber, 
corn-planters  and  other  machines,  and  a  num- 
ber of  planing-mills  and  foundries,  Bluffton  en- 
joys excellent  educational  facilities,  and  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  trade  in  lumber,  stock  and 

BLUM,  RoBBBT.  a  German  journalist  and  politic 
cal  agitator,  born  atColo^e  in  IS30,  shot  at  Vienna, 
Nov,  9, 1849,  for  assisting  in  the  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple in  October.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  his  execution  caused  much  indignation  among 
the  democrats  in  Germany, 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  kind  of  short  musket  with  a 


weapon  it  is  ctiieily  of  service  in  defending  passages 
door-ways,  etc.  Some  of  the  English  ana  German 
troopers  ot  tlie  17th  century  were  armed  with  the 
blunderbuss. 

BLUNTSCHLI,  Johans  Kaspar  (1808-^1),  Swiss 
jurist,  born  March  7, 1808,  at  Zurich,  where  in  1S33 
he  became  professor  in  the  newly-founded  Univer- 
sity. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  strug- 
gles ot  his  country,  and  in  1839  joined  the  Con- 
Ber\'atives,  of  whom  he  was  for  a  time  an  active 
leader.  He  was  a  councilor  of  state  and  became  a 
member  of  the  government  and  of  the  federal  di- 
rectory, and  afterwards  worked  for  the  formation 
of  a  moderate  Liberal-Conservative  party  in  Switz- 
erland. In  1848  he  went  to  Munich  as  professor  of 
civil  and  international  law.  There  he  published  his 
AUegemeint»  Staatirecht  (5th  ed.,  1876),  on  which  his 
reputation  as  a  jurisconsult  chiefly  rests ;  Deuteche* 
iViralrrcAf  (3d  ed.,  1864)'  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Amdts  and  Pozl,  KHtische  t/«6er»ch««  der  Deutechen 
Gesetzgebung  and  RechleviUsfntckaft  (6  vols.,  1853-68). 
In  1861  he  removed  to  Heidelberg  Universitv,  and 
became  a  privy  councilor  of  Baden,  actively  for- 
warding all  liberal  measures  in  the  state.  Liberty 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  he  had  equally  at  heart; 
he  acted  several  times  as  president  of  the  Pro- 
tfslanlenverein,  and  it  was  after  delivering  a  clocing 
speech  at  the  general  synod  ot  Baden  that  he  died 
suddenly  at  Karlsruhe,  Oct.  21,  1881.  He  was  the 
author  of  valuable  histories  of  Zurich  and  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  of  a  number  of  works  on 
law,  being  especially  an  authority  on  international 

BOARDMAN,  Gkobos  Dana,  born  in  Livermore, 
Me.,  Feb.  8,  1801,  died  in  Burmah,  Feb.  11. 183L  He 
was  a  clergyman's  son,  was  a  graduate  of  Waterville 
College,  Me.,  and  Andover  Seminary,  became  a 
Baptist  missionary  and  labored  from  1826  to  1831  <' 
Burmah,    He  overtaxed  his  strength  and  died  fr 
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consumption.  His  widow,  Sarah  Hall,  married  Dr. 
Adoniram  Judson. 

BOARDMAN,  Georoe  Dana,  son  of  the  foreeoing, 
born  in  Burmah,  Aug.  8, 1B28,  graduated  at  Brown 

and  then  at  the  Newton  Theological  Inetitution. 
He  became  paetor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Barnwell, 
S,  C.  His  views  on  slavery  led  him  to  come  North, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  Jhe  Second  Baptist 
church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  pub- 
lished books,  sermons  and  addresses. 

BOARDMAN,  Henry  Augustus,  born  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.9,  1808,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
16, 1880.  He  graduated  at  Yale  with  highest  honors, 
and  in  1830  completed  the  course  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Ho  became  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  held 
the  office  from  1S33  to  1876,  when  he  was  made 
pastor  emeritus.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  books. 

BOBCAYGEON,  an  Important  lumbering  town 
of  Ontario,  situated  on  an  island  which  divides 
Sturgeon  Lake  from  Pigeon  Lake,  about  eighteen 
miles  Dorth  of  Lindsay.  A  canal  passing  through 
the  village  connects  the  lakes,  and  steamers  ply 
regularly  between  Boboaygeon  and  Lindsay. 

BOBOLINK.  6ee  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  53. 

BOB-WHITE.  See  under  Qcaii.,  Britannlca,  Vol. 
XX,  pp.  146,  147. 

BOCCABDO,  GiBOLAMo,  born  at  Genoa,  Italy,  in 
1829.  He  IB  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  versa- 
lile  writers  of  his  age  and  nation.  His  writings  in- 
clude important  works  on  political  economy,  geog- 
raphy, statistics,  and  history.  See  Political  Econ- 
omy, Britannica,  Vol  XIX,  p.  887. 

BODIE,  a  village  of  California,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  8,320feet,  on  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Carson 
City.  It  was  named  from  William  Bodey,  who  dis- 
covered gold  here  in  16G9.  It  is  one  of  Che  most  im- 
portant gold-mining  towns  of  the  West. 

BODLE,  an  ancient  Scotch  copper  coin  first 
issued  under  Charles  II,  and  worth  at  that  time  two 
pennies  Scotch,  or  one-sixth  of  an  English  penny ; 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  thenameof  a  mint- 
master  of  the  name  of  Both  well. 

BODMEE,  Karl,  an  artist,  bom  in  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland, in  1805.  He  resides  in  Paris  and  Germany, 
where  he  paints  landscapes  and  animal  life.  He 
spent  two  years  in  America,  183S-^  in  the  com- 
pany of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied,  and  made 
sketches  of  Indians  and  forest  scenes,  which  he  has 
since  utilized,  and  which  have  become  exceedingly 
valuable;  no  artist  of  equal  skill  having  up  to 
that  period  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
eippi. 

BODY-CAVITY :  in  zoology,  the  ^neral  or  com- 
mon cavity  of  the  body ;  the  space  inclosed  by  the 
body-walls  of  an  animal.  Special  cavities,  or  those 
of  particular  organs,  acquire  special  names. 

BODY-COLOli,  a  term  applied  to  such  ^pigments 
as  have  body  enough  to  be  opaque,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  transparent.  As  a  general 
rule,  pigments  have  more  body  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  white ;  consequently,  the  light  parts  of 
pictures  in  oil  are  in  body  color  to  give  them  bright- 
ness and  strength,  while  the  dark  parts  are  trans- 
parent to  give  them  depth.  In  water-color  paint- 
ing, works  are  said  to  be  executed  in  body-colors 
wEen,  instead  of  proceeding  by  transparent  tints 
and  washes,  the  pigments  are  mixed  wita  white  and 
thus  rendered  opaque. 

BODY'S  ISLAND,  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  sand, 
off  North  Carolina,  with  a  light-house  (166  feet), 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 


BOECKH,  August,  a  German  antiquarian,  born 
at  Karlsruhe  in  1785,  died  in  1867.  He  became 
professor  of  oratory  and  ancient  literature  at  Berlin 
in  1810.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern 
school  of  Greek  historians,  and  his  works  are  a  vast 
storehouse  of  information  concerning  the  industrial, 
social  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

BOEHLEH,  Peter,  a  Moravian  bishop,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  in  1712,  died  in  London  in 
1775.  He  was  the  founder  of  Nazareth,  a  Moravian 
village  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  well  known  in 
Methodist  history  for  the  decisive  impulse  given  by 
him  to  the  career  of  John  Wesley. 

BCEHM,  Theobald  (1802-81),  a  Bavarian  musi- 
cian, known  as  the  inventor  of  Important  improve- 
ments in  musical  instruments,  especially  the  flute. 
The  Boehm  flute  is  recognized  as  the  best  model 
for  orchestral  use,  being  more  easily  fingered  and 
more  even  and  accurate  in  tone  than  the  common 
flute. 

B^EHMERIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  L'rli- 
caceie,  of  which  the  most  important  species,  B. 
nivea,&  shrubby  plant  of  China  and  the  East  Indies, 
affords  the  valuable  rhea-fiber  or  grass-cloth  fiber. 
It  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  Thepuyha  fiber  of  the  Himalayas  is  de- 
rived from  B.  puya,  now  referred  to  the  genus 
MaoiUia. 

BOERNE,  a  village  and  health  resort  of  Texas, 


BOGARDUS,  James,  an  American  Inventor,  born 
in  Catekill,  N.  Y.,  March  14,1800,  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  13, 1674.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch- 
maker, and  early  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  eighth-day 
clocks,  and  by  the  invention  of  a  delicate  engraving 
machine.  The  dry  gas-meter  is  his  invention,  as 
is  also  the  transfer  machine  to  produce  bank-note 
plates  from  separate  diesj  and  in  1839  his  plan  for 
manufacturing  postage  stamps  was  accepted  by 
the  British  government.  He  eubsequeutlv  intro- 
duced improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  India- 
rubt>er  goods,  tools,  and  machinery,  and  invented 
a  pyrometer,  a  deep-sea  soundins  machine,  and  a 


was  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  built,  and  his   

led  him  to  engage  in  Che  erection  of  similar  struct- 

BOGERMANS,JnHASN(157&-1633),  the  president 
of  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  bom  in  1576  at  the 
Frisian  village  of  Opiewert.  After  studying  at 
Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  he  became  pastor  at  Leeu- 
warden,aitd  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  active 
part  he  took  in  the  religious  controversies  of  his 
time,  especially  that  agamst  Arminius.  In  1618  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  but  his 
name  is  now  remembered  for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular,  mainly  by  him,  which 
soon  became  the  standard  Dutch  version.  He  died 
in  1633,  at  Franeker,  where  he  was  primarius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity. 

BOGGS,  Chasleb  Stuart,  a  rear-admiral  of  the 
United  States  navy,  born  in  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J., 
in  tSll,  died  in  1888.  He  is  distinguished  as  the 
commander  of  the  Vamna  during  the  passage  ol 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  taking  of  New 
Orleans  in  1862. 

BOGLIPOOR,  or  Bhagulpohe,  a  populous  trad- 
ing city  in  Bengal,  India,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges  and  distant  by  rail  266  miles  from 
Calcutta.  The  city  has  an  Engligh  seminary,  silk 
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manafactoriee,  eeveral  Knosquee  and  two  unique 
circular  towera  of  unknown  origin. 

BOGENHAUSEN,  the  site  of  the  Eoyal  Observa- 
tory of  Munich.  It  is  a  village  situated  on  the  Iser, 
about  two  oiileB  from  that  city. 

BOGOS,  a  tribe  of  ne^oea  who  inhabit  the  high- 
lands north  of  Abyssinia.  They  are  estimated  to 
number  about  10,000.  They  are  nominal  Chrietiana 
and  are  tributary  to  AbyBainia. 

BOHTLINGK,  Otto,  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  of 
German  ancestry  at  St.  Petersburg,  From  183B  to 
1843  he  studied  oriental  languages,  especially  San- 
gkrit,  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and,  after  20  years  in  his 
native  city,  settled  in  1868  at  Jena.  Among  his  valu- 
able works  are  the  first  European  edition  of  the 
Indian  grammarian  Panini  (1380),  aSanskrit  chres- 
tomathy(1845;  2d  ed.  1877),  and  a  great  Sanskrit 
dictionary  (7  vols.,  1656-75). 

B0I8  DE  BOULOGNE,  a  celebrated  park,3ituated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  three  miles 
west  of  Paris.  It  is  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  the 
tliU  of  that  city  and  of  its  devotees  of  faahion  and 
splendor.  It  suffered  serious  mutilation  by  Are 
and  tbe  axe  during  the  aiege  of  Paris  in  1870, 

BOISE  CITY,  the  principal  commercial  city  of 
IdJabo,  capital  of  the  State,  and  county-seat  of  Ada 
county,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bois£  River,  at 
the  head  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Snake  River, 
about  GO  miles  above  the  confluence  of  those  streams. 
It  is  the  trade  center  of  an  important  mining  region, 
and  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  country.  It 
contains  a  United  States  assay  office,  and  gold  is 
the  chief  article  of  export.  There  is  also  a  peniten- 
tiary, and  several  manufactories,  principally  for 
flour  and  lumber.  The  altitude  of  Boise  City  is 
nearly  3,000  feet,  and  its  climate  is  mild.  Tlie  town 
was  settled  in  1863.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1666.  In  the  latter  ^ear  it  became  the  capital  of 
Idaho,  which  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1890. 

BOIBE-DUVAL,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  born  at  Ticheville  in  1801.  He 
has  published  many  valuable  works  on  botany  and 
entomology,  and  was  noted  for  his  valuable  profes- 
Blonal  services  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1836. 

B0I8SY  D'ANGLAS,  rEAUcois  Antoink,  Count, 
French  statesman,  bom  at  St.  Jean  Chambre,  in 
ArdSche,  in  1766,  died  in  Parie,  Oct.  20,  1826.  He 
was  for  some  time  major-domo  to  the  Count  of 
Provence  (Louis  XVIIl),  and  a-  member  of  the 
StatM-general.  During  the  Beign  of  Terror,  fear  of 
the  ''Mountain"  kept  him  quiet;  but,  yielding  to 
the  solicitations  of  Tailien  and  Bar^re,  he  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  Robespierre.  Two  months 
after  the  execution  of  the  tyrant  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  shortly  afterward 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  "" 


which  capaci^  he  displayed  remarkable  talent  and 
discretion.  He  was  subsequently  president  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred;  was  called  into  the_Sen- 


BOIVIN,  Marib  (1778-1841),  French  midwife.  She 
became  a  nun,  but  aft«r  the  destruction  of  the  nun- 
nery at  the  Revolution,  she  devoted  herself  to  mid- 
wifery. So  distinguished  was  she  as  superintendent 
of  the  Maternity  at  Paris,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
conferred  an  order  on  her,  and  Marburg  University 
the  degree  of  M.  D. 

BOJADOR,  Cape,  a  headland  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  26°  T  north  latitude,  14°  29"  west  lon- 

fitude.  The  Portuguese  doubled  this  cape  in 
*32. 

BOJANO,  an  ancient  Italian  town  with  a  cathe- 
dral, situated  on  the  Bifemo,  13  miles  southwest  of 
Campobaaso.    Population,  SfiOi. 


BOKER,  Georob  Henry,  author  and  diplomatist, 
born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  6,  1823,  died  there  Jan. 
2,  18U0.  After  graduating  at  Princeton,  he  studied 
law  and  traveled  in  Europe;  on  his  return  wrote 
poems  and  plays,  several  of  the  latter  being 
brought  out  successfully.  Under  Grant  he  served 
as  mmister  to  Turkey  and  also  to  Russia,  and, 
returning  in  1878,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Union  League,  which,  in  1882,  he  had  helped  to 
form.    This  position  lie  occupied  until  his  death. 

BOKHARA,  a  Russian  vassal  state  adjoining 
Turkestan  and  Afghanistan.  Area,  about  92.0(fl 
square  miles;  population,  about 2,500,000;  capital, 
Bokhara,  with  a  population  of  70/)00. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  ttie  Ameer  Sayid  Abdul 
Ahad,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Ajneer,  by  a  slave 
girl;  born  about  1860;  educated  in  Russia;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1885. 

The  modern  state  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by 
the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  power 
of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamur- 
lane.     The  dynasty    of    Manguts,   to   which    the 

E resent  ruler  belongs,  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
1st  century.  In  1873  a  treaty  was  signed,  in 
virtue  of  which  no  foreigner  was  to  be  Emitted 
to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
state  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

Amreri  of  Bokhtra .—^Kjiii  Ameer  Hyder,  179ft- 
1826;  Mir  Hussein,  1826;  Mir  Omar,  1826-27;  Mir 
Nasrulla,  1827-00;  JIuzaffar-ed-Din,  1860-«5. 

Karshi  has  a  population  of  25000,  and  Hissar 
10,000.    The  religion  is  Mohainraed:an. 

The  Ameer  has  25,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are 
quartered  in  the  cit;^.  A  proportion  of  the  troops 
are  armed'with  Russian  rines  and  have  been  taught 
the  Russian  drill. 

Bokbara  produces  com,  fruit.  Bilk,  tobacco,  and 
bemp ;  and  breeds  goats,  sheep  horses,  and  camels. 
The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  about 
32,000  tons ;  of  silk  iHi7  tons.  Gold,  salt,  alum,  and 
sulphur  are  the  chief  minerals  found  in  the  country. 
The  exports  of  raw  silk  to  India  in  one  year  are 
estimated  at  34  tons.  The  exports  of  cotton  in  1888 
were  122,000  bales.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all 
merchandise  belonging  to  Russian  traders,  whether 
imported  or  exported,  pays  a  duty  of  2}4  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Ko  other  tax  or  import  duty 
can  be  levied  on  Russian  goods,  which  are  also 
exempt  from  all  transit  duty.  The  Ameer  has  for- 
bidden the  import  of  spirituous  liquors,  except  for 
the  use  of  the  Russian  embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  runs 
through  Bokhara  from  Charjui,  on  the  Ozus,  to  a 
station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
thence  to  Samarkand ;  the  distance  from  Charjui 
to  the  Russian  frontier  station  of  Katti  Kurghan 
being  about  186  miles. 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Samarkand  to 
Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere. 

BOLAS  (Spanish,  "balls"),  missiles  used  by  the 
Datives  and  gtiiichini  of  southern  South  America, 
and  consisting  of  two  heary  balls,  generally  of 
stone  covered  with  leatlier,  connected  by  a  plaited 
thong  6  to  8  feet  long.  One  bola  is  held  in  the  right 
hand,  while  the  other  is  swung  rapidly  round  the 
head,  at  the  full  extent  of  the  tfiong,  and  both 
are  discharged  at  the  animal  to  be  captured,  so 
as  to  wind  round  its  feet  and  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  In  another  form  of  bolas  there  are  three 
balls,  differing  in  size,  connected  at  the  common 
center  bv  three  short  thongs  or  ropes. 

BOLERO,  a  Spanish  national  dance,  invented  In 
1780  by  the  dancer  Sebastian  Zerezo.  It  is  danced 
in  moderately  quick  three-quarter  time  by  two  per- 
sons to  the  accompaniment  of  the  castanets  and 
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the  guitar.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  air  to 
which  it  is  danced.  Like  the  Jandago,  it  is  said  to 
be  original!;  a  refinement  of  an  African  dance  still 
performed  by  the  Congos  under  the  name  of  chika. 

BOLETUS,  a  genus  of  hymenomjcetoUB  fungi. 
Moat  of  theepeciea  reeemble  the  common  muBhroom 
and  other  species  of  Agaricua  in  general  form,  but 
are  distinguishable  by  the  pore-hke  surface  occu- 
pylne  the  place  of  gills.  It  is  generally  found 
growing  on  the  ground  in  woods  and  meadows, 
especially  in  pine  woods,  and  in  moist,  warm  seasons 
it  sometimes  appears  in  prodigious  quantities.  Some 
of  the  species  are  edible. 

BOLGRAD,  a  town  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Bessarabia,  28  miles  northwest  of  Ismail,  at  the 
bead  of  Lake  Y^uch.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
some  trade  and  manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  pot- 
tery, etc.    Population,  7,530. 

BOLIVAR,  a  village  of  Missouri,  county-seat  of 
Polk  counter,  about  30  miles  north  of  Springfield. 
It  contains  important  manufactories,  principiQly  of 
cotton,  wool  and  flour. 

BOLIVAB,  a  village  of  Tennessee,  capital  of 
Hardeman  county.  It  is  situated  on  Hatchee  River, 
at  the  bead  of  navigation,  about  30  miles  south  of 
Jackson.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  James  Female  College 
and  of  a  number  of  academies,  and  the  center  oE 
trade  of  a  rich  cotton  and  lumber  region.  It  lias  an 
extensive  water-power,  and  contains  various  pros- 
perous manufactories. 

BOLIVIA,  a  South  American  republic.  Area, 
about  770,000  square  miles;  population,  2,191,Kdl; 
capital  La  Paz,  with  a  population  of  about  26,000. 
FoF  history  and  productions.  Bee  Britannica,  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  10-18.  Bolivia  has  no  sea-port;  its  former 
port,  Antofogasta  was  ceded  to  Chili  in  1884.  It 
was  formerly  comprised  in  the  Spanish  viceroy- 
alty  of  Colombia  under  the  name  of  Peru,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  great  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar.  In  the  war  againsttjhili  in  1879  it  equipped 
an  army  of  about  41,000  men. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Bolivia  are  very  valu- 
able ;  the  silver  mines  of  Fotosi  are  believed  to  be 
almost  inexhaustible,  while  gold,  partly  dug  and 
partly  washed,  isobtained  on  the  Eastern  Corcfillera 
of  the  Andes;  copper,  lead,  tin,  salt,  and  sulphur 
are  also  found.  Its  agricultural  produce  consists 
chiefly  of  rice,  barley,  oats,  maize,  cotton,  cocoa, 
indigo,  india-rubber,  coca,  potatoes,  the  choicest 
fruits,  cinchona  bark,  medicinal  herbs,  etc,  which 
are  also  its  principal  exports;  its  chief  imports  be- 
ing iron,  hardware,  and  silks. 

Public  revenue.  19S7-)W t^.^m.w, 

Public  elpendlture,  1M87-RK  4,477,115 

Debt  (l»SiJ,  interior.  («,(«3,140:  foreign,  (3478.760. . .    12J>0ii.B91) 

The  constitution  of  Bolivia  was  adopted  in  182(1' 
but  has  received  various  amendments.  Its  chief 
executive  (President)  is  elected  in  the  same  years 
and  for  the  same  term  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  universal  suffrage.  Two 
vice-presidents  are  elected  with  him,  and  he  is 
assisted  by  a  council  or  cabinet  of  five  ministers. 
The  congress  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
There  are  nine  departments,  each  having  a  gov- 
ernor nominated  by  the  President. 

BOLKHOV,  a  cathedral  city  of  Russia,  on  the 
River  Sugra,  37  miles  north  of  Orel.  It  manufac- 
tures leather,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  soap,  and  has  an 
active  trade  in  tallow,  hemp,  oil,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables.   Population,  26395. 

BOLL,  a  measure  for  grain,  etc.,  used  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England.    In  S<KitlBnd  It  is  equiv- 

Alent    tn  hit    fmnarinl    hiiqht^lH    Kiil-    Sn    ir.ntr1an#1  :«■ 


is  also  a. measure  of  weight,  containing,  for  flour,  10 
stone  (equal  to  140  pounds). 

BOLOGNA  STOXE.  or  Bo.vonian  Stose.  In  the 
endof  thelOth  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Vin- 
cent Casciorolo,  a  shoemaker  of  Bologna,  made  the 
discovery  that  the  mineral  now  known  as  heavy  spar 
(barium  sulphate),  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  ^um,  dried,  and  strongly  heated  in  a 
covered  crucibLe,  is  converted  into  a  substance  hav- 
ing the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark.  Casciorolo 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  alchemist 
Scipio  Bagatelle  and  the  matnematician  Maginus, 
and  the  latter  made  the  substance  famous  by  the 
specimens  which  he  sent  about.  Peter  Fotier,  a 
French  chemist,  resident  in  Bologna,  first  published 
a  recipe  for  making  it.  It  was  called  by  its  discov- 
erer "  capis  Solaris,  but  was  soon  generally  called 
Bologna  stone;  from  the  place  where  it  was  pre- 
pared. Its  phosphorescent  character  depends  very 
much  upon  its  preparation.  It  shines  in  the  dark 
only  after  absorbing  light.  The  now  well-known 
"luminous  paint"  iacomposedof  thisorof  similarly 
prepared  sulphides.  S^  Light,  Britannica  Vol. 
XIV,_p.  603. 

BOLOMETER,  an  Instrument  invented  (1881)  by 


action  is  based  upon  the  variation  of  electrical  re- 
sistance produced  by  changes  of  temperature  in  a 
metallic  conductor.  The  instrument  may  be  made 
much  more  sensitive  than  a  thermopile.  It  indi- 
cates accurately  changes  of  temperature  of  much 
less  than  .0001°  F.  The  bolometer  (also  called 
thermic  balance  and  actinic  balance)  basbeen  used  in 
the  study  of  the  distribution  of  heat-energy  in  the 
solar,  lunar,  and  other  spectra. 

BOLSWARD,  an  old  town  of  Friesland,  16  miles 
southwest  of  Leeuwarden.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic 
church.     Population,  6,939. 

BOLTON,  Sarah  Kxowles,  born  in  Farmington, 
Coan.,  about  1840.  She  married  Charles  E.  Bolton. 
She  has  written  much  for  the  press ;  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  "Congregationalist ;"  has 
been  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the 
Woman's  National  Temperance  Union,  and  has 
traveled  in  Europe  and  studied  social  questions 
Of  her  books,  the  Poor  Boyi  Who  Became  Famout 
and  Oirlt  Who  Became  Famous  are  the  best  known. 
She  and  her  son,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton,  have 
published  a  joint  collection  of  poems. 

BOLUS,  a  soft  mass  of  any  kind  of  medicine  in- 
tended to  be  swallowed  at  once.  It  differs  from  a 
pill  in'  being  larger.  Also  used  figuratively  of  an 
unpalatable  doctrine  or  argument  that  has  to  be 
tolerated. 

BOMBA,anopprobriousepithptbe8towed  in  Italy 
on  Ferdinand  II, of  Naples (1810-69). inconsequence 
of  his  cruel  bombardment  of  Naples,  Messina,  and 
other  cities  of  his  realm  during  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1849. 

BOMBARDIER,  the  lowest  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  British  artillery,  ranking  with  cor- 
porals in  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  name  was 
applied  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  a  man 
employed  about  the  mortars  and  howitzers — piecea 
of  ordnance  employed  in  liombarding. 

BOMBARDIER  BEETLE,  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  beetles,  of  the  genera  Brachinut  and 
Aplinug,  in  the  sub-family  Carabidic.  The  name 
refers  to  their  offensive  and  defensive  habit  of  dis- 
charging an  acrid  volatile  fluid  with  explosive  force 
from  the  abdomen.  Some  ants  and  other  insects 
exhibit  the  same  curious  protective  device,  These 
beetles  are  usually  found  under  stones  or  at  tree 
roots,  often  in  great  companies.  The  larger  and 
more  brilliant  species  are  tropical. 
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BOMBARDMENT,  a  continuous  attack  upon  a 
fortresB  or  fortified  tonn  by  means  of  sliot  and 
shell  to  destroy  the  fortifications  or  buildings.  It 
Is  an  especially  cruel  operation  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  directed  against  the  civilians  and 
their  buildings,  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  officer 
in  charge  to  surrender  the  place  ana  terminate 
their  miseries.  In  modem  times  a  bombardment 
is  generally  adopted  as  an  adiunct  to  a  siege,  and 
is  more  frequently  a  naval  than  a  military  oper- 

BOMBAY  DUCK,  or  Bummaloti  (Smirut  ophlo- 
don),a  fish  oi  the  family  Scopfiidar, nearly  allied  to  the 
Balmon  and  trout  familv.  It  is  small  but  vuraciouH, 
with  Terr  large  fins,  ana  a  mouth  the  gape  of  which 
extends  tar  behind  the  eyes,  and  which  ie  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  lung  slender  teeth  barbed 
at  the  points.    It  is  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  India, 

Sarticularly  of  the  Bombay  and  Malabar  regions, 
'om  which  it  ia  exported  in  large  quantities,  salted 
and  dried.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  rich  flavor, 
and  is  often  used  as  a  relish. 

BOMBAZINE,  a  fabric  of  which  the  dietinguiBh- 
ing  characteristic  ia  that  the  warp  ia  silk  and  the 
weft  worsted.  It  ia  rather  fine  and  light  in  make, 
and  may  be  of  any  color.  It  was  m  a  nu  fact  tired  in 
England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
fabric  is  now  little  used. 

BOMB  LANCE,  a  lance-like  missile  used  in  whale 
fishing.  It  has  an  explosive  bead,  and  is  bo  ar- 
range as  to  be  shot  from  a  musket  and  to  explode 
within  the  body  of  the  whale. 

B0MB-PKOOF8,  military  structures  of  such  im- 
mense  thickness  and  strength  as  to  resist  the  pene- 
tration and  shattering  force  of  shells.  In  every 
fort  the  barracks,  hospital,  stores  and  magazines 
are  covered  with  masonry  and  earth,  or  with  thick 
armor-plates, so  as  tobeimperviousto  theflreof  the 
most  powerful  siege-guns  and  mortars.  The  most 
efTective  shield  against  modem  projectiles  is  con- 
atrticted  of  timber  covered  and  faced  wTth  mas- 
sive embankments  of  earth. 

BOM  JABDIM,  a  town  of  Brazil,  beautifuUy  sit- 
uated in  a  fertile  valley,  about  20  miles  south  of 
Crato,  in  the  province  of  Bahia.  It  contains  im- 
portant mannfactories  of  millstones. 

BOMMEL,  a  town  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Gel- 
derland,  on  the  Waal,  20  miles  southeast  of  Utrecht. 
Population,  4ja<Xi. 

BONA  DEA,  the  good  goddess,  a  Roman  divinity 
who  is  variously  described  as  the  wife,  sister,  or 
daagbter  of  Faunus,  She  was  worshiped  by  the 
women  of  Borne  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Her 
sanctuary  was  a  grotto  on  Mons  Aventinus;  but 
her  festival  (the  1st  of  Mav)  was  celebrated  in  the 
bouse  of  tl^e  consul.  At  tnis  celebration  no  males 
were  allowed  to  be  present ;  even  portraits  of  men 
were  veiled.  The  solemnities  were  generally  per- 
formed by  high-born  vestals. 

BONA  FIDES,  a  Latin  expression  signifying  good 
faith  ;  without  fraad  or  deception.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  consideration  of  matters  of  agreement, 
contract,  damage,  trusts,  and  other  departments  of 
the  law,  and  in  all  of  them  it  requires  the  absence 
of  fraud  or  unfair  dealing.  The  term  is  frequently 
used  as  a  compound  adjective  in  the  sense  of  hon- 
est, gennine.  Bona  fide  possessor,  in  law,  ib  a  per- 
son who  not  only  possesses,  but  who  honestly  be- 
lieves his  title  good,  and  is  unaware  that  any  per- 
Bon'ciaims  a  better  right.  Bona-fidt  purchaser,  in 
law,  is  one  who  has  bought  property  and  paid  for  it 
before  receiving  an;  notice  of^  adverse  claim,  and 
who  has  seen  no  reason  to  suspect  that  such  claim 
existed.  As  a  general  rule  people  are  supposed  to 
contract  with  caution,  and  therefore  there  Ib  not 
much  room  for  the  doctrine  of  bona  fidet  in  consid- 


ering business  agreements,  which  depend  in  the 
true  construction  of  the  documents  exchanged. 
Positive  misrepresentation  or  fraud  will,  of  course, 
upset  a  contract  ifjt  lead  to  error ;  but  it  is  onlv  in 
certain  classes  of  contracts,  such  as  partnersnip, 
suretyship,  insurance,  etc.,  that  the  plea  of  undue 
concealment  has  much  force.  The  amount  of  dam- 
ages recovered  is  sometimes  affected  by  the  good 
or  bad  faith  of  the  wrong-doer,  as  in  the  case  of 
willful  trespass  of  mining  boundaries,  where  the 
nature  of  the  subject  reuders  a  severe  cheek  neces- 
sary. In  trust  administrations  the  beneficiaries  are 
entitled  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  trustees, 
and  bad  faith  on  their  part  is  severely  dealt  with, 

BONANZA  (Spanish,  "prosperity  "),  a  term  orig- 
inally applied  m  the  mining  territories  of  the 
United  Btates  to  the  discovery  of  a  rich  vein  or 
"pocket."  A  mine  was  said  to  be  in  bonnma  when 
producing  profitable  ore.  It  has  since  been  used  of 
successful  enterprises  generally,  in  the  sense  of  a 
"mine  of  wealth?' 

BONAPARTE,  a  village  of  Iowa,  situated  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  about  thirty-five  miles  northwest 
of  Keokuk.  It  contains  an  academy,  flouring  mills, 
sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  and  one  of  the 
largest  woolen  factories  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

BONAPARTE,  Elizabeth  Patterson-,  bom  in 
Baltimore,  5Id.,  Feb.  6,  1785,  died  there,  April  4, 
1879.  Hetfather  was  a  ship-owner,  and,  next  to  the 
CarroHs,  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  State.  Miss 
Patterson  and  Captain  Jerome  Bonaparte  met  at  a 
ball,  and  their  engagement  soon  followed.  Fearing 
trouble  might  arise  from  such  an  alliance,  Mr. 
Patterson  carefully  complied  with  all  legal  for- 
malities ;  the  contract  was  drawn  up  by  Alexander 
Dallas,  the  ceremony  performed  by  Archbishop 
Carroll,  and  witnessea  by  many  distinguished  per- 
sons. The  young  couple  sailed  for  Europe  in  one 
of  Mr.  Patterson's  ships  (March,  1806),  and  tried  to 
land  at  Lisbon,  but  Sapoleon  I  was  greatly  dis- 

S leased,  and  had  sent  a  French  frigate  to  hinder 
[adame  Bonaparte  from  coming  ashore.  She  was 
obliged  to  go  to  England,  where  she  found  a  home. 
Here  her  son  was  bam.  Napoleon  I  asked  Pius 
VII  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  but  he  refused.  The 
imperial  council  of  state  granted  a  divorce,  and 
Jerome  gave  up  his  American  wife  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  By  her  he 
had  three  children.  Madame  Bonaparte  sought  by 
every  means  to  defend  her  marriage  and  establisQ 
the  legitimacy  of  her  son.  Her  life  was  very  un- 
happy, as  both  her  son  and  husband  were  alienated 
from  her.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  in  Europe, 
where  her  misfortunes  attracted  sympathy  and 
attention. 

BONAPARTE,  Jeromb,  King  of  Westphalia. 
See  Britanniea,  Vol.  IV,  p.  30. 

BONAPARTE,  Jerome  Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome 
and  Madame  Bonaparte,  was  born  in  Camberwell, 
England,  July  7,  1805,  died  in  Baltimore,  June  17, 
1870.  He  was  a  Harvard  graduate ;  a  student  oi 
law,  but  never  a  practitioner.  He  married  a  Miss 
Williams,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  never  became  an 
American  citizen,  but  cultivated  an  intimacy  with 
his  father  and  the  French  court.  He  left  two 
sons. 

BONAPARTE,  Jerome  Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome 
Napoleon,  born  in  Baltimore,  in  1832,  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy ;  served  for  a 
short  time  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  in  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  many  honors 
were  conferred  upon  him.  His  brother,  Charles 
Joseph  (bom  in  1851)  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  law  school,  and  practiced  law  in 
Baltimore. 
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BONAPARTE,  Napoleon  Joseph  Chablks  Paul, 
Prince  de  Montfort,  generaltf  luiown  as  Prince 
Kapoleon  (Jerome),  and  commonly  aa  Plon-PIon, 
was  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  sometime  King 
of  Westphalia  and  younger  brotherof  the  great  Na- 
poleon. His  mother  was  the  Princess  Catharine  of 
WurtemberB,  whom  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  forced 
to  marry  after  the  romantic  affair  with  Miss  Pat- 
terEon,  of  Baltimore,  had  oome  to  an  end.  Prince 
Napoleon  was  bom  in  exile  at  Trieste,  on  the  Adri- 
atic, on  September  9,lS22,Bnd  died  at  Rome,  March 
17, 1891. 

BONAR,  Rev.  Db.  Hoeatiub,  Free  Church  minis- 
ter and  popular  hymn  writer,  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  19, 180S,  died  there  July  31, 18S9.  Educated  at 
the  High  School  and  University  there,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  miaiBtry  at  Kelso  in  1S3T,  where  he 
remained  for  nearlv  30  years.  He  afterward  took 
charge  of  Chalmers  s  Memorial  Free  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. For  a  time  editor  ot  the  "Christian  Treas- 
ury, "  Prosbyterian  Review,"  and  "Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Prophecy,"  he  has  published  besides  more 
than  20  volumes  of  a  religious  character  ■  but  is  beet 
known  as  the  author  of  Jlyrnnn  of  Faith  and  Hope 
(three  series,  lS67-<Ht),  selections  from  which  have 
found  their  way  into  all  collections  for  church  use. 

BOSARD,  Louis,  born  in  Rouen,  France,  in  1809, 
died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  20, 1871.  Became  to  New 
York  in  1861,  and  lived  a  secluded  life,  ii\  apparent 
poverty,  but  at  his  death  willed  to  Henry  Bergh 
1150,000  worth  of  property  for  the  use  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

BONASIA,  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  grouse  family,  comprising  the  haiel 
grouse  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  ruffed  grouse 
of  North  America. 

BONAVIt^TA,  a  bay,  a  cape  and  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  town  is  a  port  of 
entry,  and  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the 
island.  Its  people  are  mostly  fishermen,  but  agri- 
culture is  also  carried  on.    Population,  2,600. 

BOND,  Edward  Alqustus, XL.D.,  born  at  Han- 


,._^  appointed  principal  librarian.    He  has 

published  catalogues  of  M88.  and  fac-similea  of 
Anglo-Saxon  charters  in  the  museum,  and  among 
other  works,  he  has  edited  the  Statulei  of  Oxjora 
Unireriily  (1853),  Fletcher's  Riittf  Commonweahh  and 
Horsey's  TraveU  in  Runsia  in  the  Siiteenlh  Century 
<18S6),  for  theHakluyt  Society,  Speeches  in  the  Trial 
Of  Wiii-ren  Hnitingg  (■!  vols.,  1869-61),  and  Chron- 
ica ifon<j»ferii  de  Melta.  He  has  also  helped  to 
edit  the  Fac-timllei  published  by  the  Palseo- 
graphio  Society,  ot  which  be  1b  a  founder  and  presi- 

BOND.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  704-5. 

BONDAGER,  the  term  applied  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  in  Northumberland  to  a  female  la- 
borer whom  a  "hired"  or  married  farm-worker 
undertakes  to  supply  for  the  regular  fleld-work  on 
a  farm  as  a  condition  of  his  tenancy  of  liis  house. 
She  is  frequently  a  member  of  his  own  family,  or 
she  may  be  merely  engaged  and  boarded  by  him. 
The  origin  of  the  Sondager  system  is  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  rural  population  for  the  field-work  of  the 
neighborhood. 

BONDED  WAREHOUSES.  The  warehousing 
system  lessens  the  pressure  of  customs  duties  by 
postponing  payment  of  them  until  the  goods  on 
which  they  are  ievied  are  required  by  the  importer, 
when  he  pays  the  duties  and  the  goods  are  re- 
leased. Lntil  that  time  the  taxable  property  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  revenue  officers,  but 
no  compensation  wi!I  be  made  for  damage  sus- 
tained by  fire  or  other  accident  occurring  in  the 


warehouse.  The  system  in  the  United  States  datn 
from  1846. 

BONDI,  Clbkentb,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Uec- 
zano,  in  Parma,  June  27, 1742,  died  at  Vienna,  June 
20,  1821.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
when  still  very  young  was  appointed  to  deliver 
lectures  on  rhetoric  in  the  Royal  Convent  at 
Parma.  Here  he  produced  his  first  work,  Qiomata 
Villereceia  (177S).  For  having  celebrated  inverse 
the  abolition  of  the  Jesuit  order  he  was  compelled 
to  fiy  to  the  Tyrol.  He  found  a  patron  in  the  Aus- 
trian Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  appointed  him  tail 
librarian  at  Briinn.  Later  he  lived  at  Vienna.  His 
poems  are  lyrical,  descriptive,  satirical,  and  ele- 
giac, written  in  pure  style  and  graceful  verse. 

BONDS,  inte^es^bearing  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  reached  Ita 
maximum  Aug.  31,  1866,  and  amounted  to  $2,844,- 
ft4a,«26.66.  The  non-interest  bearing  obligations 
amounted  to  1461,616,311,  leaving  the  lnteresM>ear- 
ing  debt  at  t2,383,0B8,315.  On  Oct.  81, 1890,  the  iu- 
terest-bearing  debt  had  been  reduced  to  (696,906,- 
902.  For  full  doBcri^tion  of  the  bonds,  see  Debt  or 
THB  United  States  in  these  Revisions  and  Addi- 
tions; also  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  780,  78^ 
828. 

BONE-ASH,  or  Bone-Eahth,  is  obtained  by  the 
complete  combustion  of  bones  in  an  open  furnace, 
when  the  oxygen  of  the  air  burns  away  the  organic 
matter  or  gelatine,  and  leaves  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents as  a  wliite  friable  mass,  having  the  semblance 
of  the  original  bone,  but  readily  reducible  to  the 
condition  of  coarse  powder,  which  is  bone-ash. 
Bone-ash  of  good  ouality  contains  about  80  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  20  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda,  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  Bone-ash  is  employed  to  some 
extent  as  a  source  of  phosphorus,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cupels  for  the  process  of  assaying;  but  the 
most  extensive  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial manures.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,  p. 
816.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  bones  are  annuallT 
exported  from  South  America  to  Europe  for  this 
purpose ;  India  also  contributes  a  large  amount 
the  Hindoos  being  prejudiced  against  the  use  of 
bones  as  ir 


thin  beds  or  layers  which  s  . 

the  fragments  of  bones,  or  in  which  bones  and 
teeth  occur  in  conspicuous  Quantities.  One  of  the 
best  known  is  the  Ludlow  bone-bed.  In  England, 
near  the  top  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  This  bed,  only 
a  few  inches  in  thickness  extends  continuously 
over  an  area  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  squara 
miles  and  is  full  of  fragments  of  bones  of  reptiles, 
fish,  cmataceans,  etc.  Others  are  the  Bettea  Done- 
bed  of  the  Bradford  Coal  Measure,  the  Rhsetio  bone- 
bed,  and  the  Tilgate  stone  of  the  Wealden  series. 
In  the  bone-beds  of  the  more  recent  geological  age 
mammalian  remains  abound,  as  in  the  Suffolk 
bone-bed  of  the  Coralline  eras. 

BONER,  ULBicH,oneof  the  oldest  German  fab- 
ulists, was  a  preaching  friar  of  Berne,  and  Is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  documents  of  the  years 
1324-49.  His  collection  of  a  hundred  fables  waa 
BDtitiei  Dtr  Edehtein,  and  was  first  printed,  with 
wood-cuts,  at  Bamberg  in  1461.  Only  two  copiea 
now  exist.  Breitinger  published  a  complete  edition 
of  the  work  at  Zurich  in  1757,  under  the  title 
FabelnauB  dfii  Zeltni  der  Minnetinger,  which  sup- 
plied materials  to  Lensing  for  his  studies  on  the 
philosophy  of  fable.  A  more  complete  edition  was 
publislied  in  1844  by  Franz  PfeifTer  as  volume  IV 
of  THrhtungen  det  Deuttehen  Miltelalten. 

BONESET,  the  popular  name  of  EupatoHum  pir- 
/oli'afuni, no  called  because  of  its  supposed  proper  tiet. 
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BONESETTERS,  a  olaaB  of  persona  who  often 
pOBSseB  coneiderabie  local  reputation  for  succees  in 
the  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  limbs.  The  name 
is  usually  applied  to  those  who  have  a  knack  at 
setting  bones,  but  are  not  regularly  qualified    ■■ 


geons."  As  they  are  iznorant  of  anatomy  and  of 
the  signa  of  diaeaee,  they  sometimes  do  immense 
harm  by    applying  ■their  methods  to  unsuitable 


cases ;  but,  without  doubt,  they  have  sometimes 
effected  a  cure  where  r^ular  practitioners  have 
failed. 

BONFIRE,  &  fire  kindled  in  celebration  of  some 
event  of  public  interest,  or  as  a  beacon;  applied 
also  to  any  great  blazing  fire  of  whatever  material. 
It  is  usuaOj  kindled  in  some  open  and  conspicuous 
place,  such  as  a  hill-top  or  public  square,  or  the 
center  of  a  village  green.  Such  fires  were  formerly 
lighted  on  certam  anniversaries,  as  the  eves  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter,  and  their  origin  in  the  old 
countries  can  be  traced  to  pre-Christian  times. 

BONGAR,  or  Roc£-Smaice  (Bvngai-u»),  a  genus 
of  venomous  serpents  allied  to  the  genera  Elapi 
and  Naja.  The  species,  which  appear  to  be  few — 
only  two  being  certainly  known— are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies.  Bongar  cterukui  (paraguda)  is  very 
poisonous,  and  has  a  dark-blue  ground  color,  with 
narrow  white  lines  in  front  and  cross-rows  of  spots 
behind.      Bongar     aiinularit    (parnah),    also    very 

Kisonous,  has  black  rings  on  a  yellow  ground,  may 
over  six  feet  in  lengtn,  and  is  founa  in  Ceylon 
and  China  as  well  as  in  India. 

BONGARDIA,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Berbfrideie,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  One  species  (Boiigardi  RamrolfH)  produces 
tubers  which  are  eaten,  boiled  or  roasted,  in  Per- 
sia; and  the  leaves  of  another  {chTyeogonum)  have 
an  acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 

BONHAM,  a  city  of  Texas,  county-seat  of  Fan- 
nin county,  situated  on  Bois  d'Arc  Creek,  about  80 
miles  east  of  Sherman.  It  is  the  trade  center  of 
a  fertile  prairie  district,  in  which  great  quanti- 
ties of  wheat,  oats,  com  and  other  cereals,  and 
more  than  26,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  with 
large  amounts  of  broom-oorn  and  tobacco,  are 
raised.  The  manufactories  include  flour,  machin- 
ery, carriages  and  wagons,  brooms,  mattresses  and 
tobacco,  fionham  is  the  seat  of  Bonham  Masonic 
Female  Institute  and  Carlton  and  Fannin  Colleges. 

BONHEUR,  Rosa,  a  French  artist,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, March  22, 1822.  She  received  her  first  in- 
struction from  her  father,  Raymond  Bonheur,  an 
artist  of  merit,  who  died  in  1853.  In  1S41  she 
figured  for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon,  showing  a 
couple  of  small  works — Two  Rabbit$  and  Ooat»  and 
Sh^ep — that  indicated  the  department  in  which  she 
'3  attain  future  eminence.     These  '  ' 


lowed  by  a  number  of  finely  finished  compositio 
and  in  the  year  164S  she  produced  what  some  c 
sider  her  masterpiece,   Ploaghing   iirith    Oxen,  r 


eirchasedin  1887  from  the  Stewart  collection  by 
r.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  tor  ¥53,500,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of 
New  York.  In  1865  she  exhibited  a  large  land- 
.  scape,  Haymatingin  Auvergi^e.  In  ISKS  she  became 
entitled  to  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  but 
because  of  her  sex  the  decoration  was  withheld 
until  1865.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  (1870-71), 
her  studio  and  residence  at  Fontainebleau  were 
spared  by  special  order  of  the  then  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia.  Her  success  in  painting  animals  has 
been  largely  due  to  her  conscientious  study  of  liv- 
ing BuMecta. 

BONIK,  or  (Japanese)  Ooasawara  Islands,   a 
volcanic  group  in  the  Pacific   Ocean,  700  miles 


southeast  of  Japan,  having  an  area  of  32  square 
miles.  They  were  dfbcovered  by  Quast  and  Tas- 
man  in  1639,  and  were  taken  possession  of  tor 
Britain  in  1827  by  Captain  Beech ey  ;  but  in  1878 
the  Japanese  reasserted  their  sovereignty,  with  the 
view  of  making  them  a  penal  settlement. 

BONINGTON,  Richard  Parkks  (1801-28), painter 
in  oil  and  water-colors,  born  at  Arnold,  near  Kot> 
tingham,  England,  Oct.  25,  1801.  Hifi  father,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  settled  at  Calais,  and  placed  bis 
son  under  the  instruction  of  Louis  Francia,  the 
water-color  painter.  He  afterwards  studied  in 
Paris — in  the  Louvre,  at  the  Institute,  and  under 
Baron  Gros.  His  water-colors  sold  rapidly.  In 
1S22  he  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon,  and  received 
a  premium  from  the  SocifU  det  Aniie  des  Arti  for  hia 
views  of  Havre  and  Lillebonne ;  and  two  years  later 
he  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Salon,  when  Con- 
stable and  Copley  Fielding  were  similarly  decorated, 
Al>out  this  time  he  began  to  occupy  himself  with 
lithography.  A  fine  collection  of  his  work  of  thia 
kind  is  preserved  in  the  printroom  of  the  British 
Museum. 


In  1826  he  took  up  oil-painting,  and  in  that  year 
/isited  England  and  Italy,  subsequently  producing 
his  Bolendid  Venice  views  of  the  JMral  Faloee  and 


and  his  Henry  III  Receiving  the  SjianUh  Ambaeta- 
dor.  He  also  exhibited  in  the  royal  Academy  and 
the  British  Institution.  His  position  was  at  thia 
time  fully  assured,  and  commissions  came  to  him  in 
abundance ;  but  having  contracted  an  attack  of 
brain  fever  from  exposure  while  sketching  in  the 
sun,  his  health  failed.  He  visited  London  for 
medical  advice,  and  died  there  Sept.  23,  1828.  Of 
late  years  the  fame  of  Bonington  has  been  rapidly 
increasing,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a  most  accom- 
plished and  original  painter  of  landscape  and  arch- 
itectural subjects,  as  well  as  of  scenes  of  historical 
Sfnre.  He  is  especially  admired  for  the  purfty  and 
rilUancy  of  his  coloring.  The  Louvre  contains 
several  of  his  studies  and  an  admirable  example 
of  hie  figure-pieces  in  oil,  PrancU  I,  Charlee  V  and 
theDuckeu  d'Etampet.  The  National  Gallery  baa 
the  Piazzettn,  SI.  Mark'a,  Venice,  Svnset,  and  three 
water-colors  by  the  artist. 

BONITO,  a  name  common  to  several  fishes  of 
the  mackerel  family  (Scamberidte),  and  to  others 
related  to  them  or  supposed  to  resemble  them. 
The  Eutkynniu  pelamys,  sometimes  called  the 
stripe-bellied  tunny,  and  of  the  same  genus  as  tba 
tunny,  is  well  known  to  sailors  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  as  one  of  the  fishes  most  freouently 
seen  pursuing  the  fiying-fish.  It  is  steel-olue  in 
color,  darker  on  the  back,  and  whitish  below ;  and 
is  marked  with  four  dark  longitudinal  lines  on  the 
belly.  Its  flesh  is  not  considered  wholesome. 
The  Sarda  Jwditerranea  is  the  bonito  of  American 
fishermen  and  markets,  and  the  "belted  bonito* 
of  books.  It  Is  of  the  same  color,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  oblique  stripes.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  has  been  found  in  the  North  Bea. 
Its  flesh  is  esteemed.  Sarda  Chilemii,  closely  re- 
lated to  S.  mr.dilerranea,  cxscurs  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  known  as  "bonito"  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  but  also  miscalled  "  Spanish  mack- 
erel." Auxiii  ihaiard  is  of  a  more  uniform  blue 
color,  without  stripes  or  bands,  and  having  widely 
separated  dorsal  fins.  It  is  the  plain  bonito  of  the 
English,  but  along  the  New  England  coast  ia 
called  "frigate  mackerel."  Its  flesh  is  little  ea> 
teemed  when  fresh. 

BONNAT,  Lftov  Joseph  FLORENTfNE,  a  French 
artist,  bom  at  Bayonne  in  183S.    He  studied  at 
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Madrid  undei  Frederic  Madrazo,  and  ia 
Parte  under  Lfion  Cognfet.  He  gained  the 
aecund  Qrand  Prix  de  Rome,  and,  aided  b;  his 
frienda,  went  to  Italy  to  study  art  in  1858,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years.  He  mas  first  brought 
Into  notice  by  hia.ldnm  and  Eve  Finding  the  Body 
^.4tid(lS60},  nowin  the  gallery  at  Lille;  and  bis 
Ptuqua  Maria  (1B63)  .was  much  praised.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  Italian  ^enre  pictures  of  moderate 
eiee,  varied  bv  such  religious  subjects  as  Tbt  Ai- 
tumption  (1669),  and  the  realistic  ChrUl  on  tlie 
Croia  (1874),  commissioned  for  the  Falais  de  Jus- 
tice, Paris.  More  recently  his  works  have  dealt 
with  Eastern  life,  and  he  has  produced  several  re- 
markable portraits,  among  others  those  of  M. 
Thiers  and  Victor  Hugo. 

BONNER,  Robert,  an  American  publisher,  born 
near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  April  28, 1824,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
early  youth  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  ■  and 
in  1861  he  became  proprietor  of  the  "New  York 
Ledger,"  the  subsequent  phenomenal  success  of 
which  is  wholly  due  to  his  business  tact  and  energy. 
He  has  made  liberal  donations  to  educational  and 
other  institutions,  principally  to  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  at  Princeton,  Ue  is  tcnown  as  an  admirer 
of  fine  horses,  and  as  the  owner  of  the  celebrated 
Hand  8.  and  Dexter. 

BONNET-PIECE,  a  Scotch  ^old  coin,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  king's  head  being  decorated  with  a 
bonnet  instead  of  a  crown,  as  was  uSuaL  It  was 
first  issued  in  1539  by  James  V  of  Scotland,  and 
worth  at  the  time  of  issue  forty  shillings  Scotch. 
James  Y  was  the  first  Scottish  sovereign  to  place 
dates  on  his  money,  and  to  diminish  the  size  of 
coins  by  increasing  their  thickness.  His  bonnet- 
pieoes  were  struck  of  native  gold,  and  are  now  much 
prized  by  collectors. 

BONNEVILLE,  Nicholas  db,  one  of  the  earliest 
French  students  of  German  literature,  born  at 
Evreux.  March  13, 1700,  died  Nov.  9,  1828.  Among 
his  earlier  works  are  Xonveau  Thidtre  Allemattd  (^ 
vols.,  1782-85),  a  collection  of  German  tales,  and  a 
translation  of  Shakespeare.  After  the  Revolution 
he  edited  several  newspapers,  but  his  moderation 
and  liberality  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  rul- 
tog  party,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  His 
Btstorie  de  V Europe  itoderiut  (3  vols.  1789-32),  and  his 
De  I'Eiprii  de»  RetigiOTig  (1791}  are  still  read. 

BONNY,  or  Bosi,  a  town  and  river  of  Guinea, 
now  in  the  British  Niger  protectorate.  The  river 
forms  an  eastern  debouchure  of  the  Niger,  and  falls 
into  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  It  is  accessible  at  all 
times  of  the  tide  to  vessels  drawing  as  much  as 
eighteen  feet  of  water,  and  safe  anchorage  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  is  found  within  its  bar.  Its 
banks  are  low,  swampy,  and  uncultivated.  On  the 
east  aide  near  its  mouth,  is  the  town  of  Bonny,  no- 
torious from  the  Ittth  to  the  19th  century  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  slave-trading  ships.  The  houses  forming 
"     "      1  stand  in  a  swamp,  where  fever  prevails; 


Bonny.  It  exports  considerable  quantities  of  palm- 
oil. 

BONOMI,  JoBBPH,  bom  in  Rome,  Oct.  9.  1798, 
died  March  3, 1878.  He  studied  art  in  London,  and 
became  famous  as  a  draughtsman,  especially  of 
Egyptian  remains.  He  repeatedly  visited  Egypt 
ana  the  Holy  Land,  and  illustrated  important 
works  by  Wilkinson,  Birch,  Sharpe,  Lepsius,  and 
other  Bgyptolo gists.  He  also  published  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Nineveh. 

BONUS,  erroneouslv  put  for  botmrn,  a  good  thing. 
It  is  generally  used  if  an  extra  dividend  given  to 
•harenolders  of  a  company  from  surplus  profits ;  a 


portion  of  the  profits  of  an  insurance  company  dis- 
tributed among  policy-holders.  A  premium  given 
for  a  loan,  or  for  a  charter  or  other  privilege 
granted  to  a  company,  is  also  called  a  bonus. 

BONVHAD,  or  BoNHARD,  a  market  town  of  Hun- 
gary,  in  the  county  of  Tolna,  about  150  miles  south 
of  Buda-Pesth.  It  has  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
tobacco.  Population,  5,970.      • 

BONZE,  a  modified  Japanese  word  applied  by 
Europeans  to  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Japan  and 
China. 

BOOBY  {Sula  httcogaglra,,  see  Britannica,  Vol. 
X,  p.  71, a  species  of  gannet,  which  has  received  this 
name  from  its  apparent  stupidity.  Accounts  vary 
very  much,  however,  as  to  tnis  characteristic  of  the 
boooy,  some  representing  it  as  singular  in  not  tak- 
ing alarm  nor  becoming  more  wary  even  when  it 
has  had  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  man ; 
while  others,  as  Audubon,  assert  that  it  does  learn 
to  be  upon  its  guard,  and  even  becomes  difficult  to 
approach.  Thebooby  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  com- 
mon cannet ;  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color  beneath, 
and  the  sexes  differ  very  little,  except  that  the  fe- 
male is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  male.  It  feeds  upon 
fish,  and  the  expansibility  of  the  gullet  enablsa  it  to 
swallow  those  of  considerable  size.  The  booby  is 
found  on  almost  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Ihores, 
and  sometimes  even  SX)  miles  from  land.  On  the 
east  coast  of  North  America,  it  reaches  as  far  north 
as  Cape  Hatteras,  but  is  much  more  abundant 
farther  south.  The  flesh  of  the  booby,  although 
sometimes  eaten  by  sailors,  is  dark  colored,  and  not 
very  agreeable. 

BOOBY  ISLAND,  a  level  rock  in  Torres  Strait, 
in  lOO  36'  south  latitude,  and  141°  63'  east  longitude, 
3  feet  above  high  water,  and  }^  mile  in  diameter. 
Being  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  destitute  of  re- 
sources of  its  own,  it  is  pretty  regularly  supplied 
with  provisions  and  water  b;^  passing  vessels,  for 
the  benefit  of  shipwrecked  sailors. 

BOOK-LICE,  various  small  insects  which  dam- 
age books.  In  the  family  Piocidse,  in  the  order 
Mhoptera,  there  are  numerous  minute  wingless 
insects  which  shelter  in  books  and  among  papers, 
and  do  especial  damage  to  collections  ot  insects. 
One  of  them  lAlropu*  pvUnloriue),  long  credited 
with  being  the  Dfai!\~wfflrk,  is  very  destructive  to 
old  books,  especially  in  damp  places,  and  to  collec- 
tions of  dried  plants,  etc.  Tne  closely  allied  TrocUs 
diviniatoriut  is  a  yet  commoner  pest  of  entomological 
cabinets.  Among  beetles,  too,  in  the  wood-boring 
family  (Xylupkaga).  Ptilinue  ptctinicornuU  is  known 
to  attack  books  witn  wood  in  the  binding. 

BOOK-PLATES,  the  English  name  for  a  label 
bearing  a  name,  crest,  monogram,  or  other  design, 
placed  in  a  book  to  indicate  its  ownership,  place  in 
a  library,  etc.  The  use  of  book-plates  is  of  some  an- 
tiquity, and  mention  has  been  made  ot  one  dated 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  but  at  present  the 
fine  book-plates  of  Bilibaldus  Firckheimer  (1470- 
30),  designed  by  Albert  Diirer,  hold  the  foremost 
place  in  point  of  time.    The  earliest  English  en- 

S-aved  book-plate  known  is  that  of  Sir  Kicholai 
aeon,  father  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  which  is 
dated  1674.  Manv  distinguished  artists  have  con- 
descended to  produce  Ixxik-plates,  The  name  of 
Albert  Diirer  nas  already  been  mentioned  as  the 
designer  of  Pirckheimer's  two  plates :  and  Hogarth 
engraved  a  book-plate  for  John  Holland,  heraldto 
artist,  and  another  for  George  Lambert,  the  scene 
painter.  Of  English  engravers,  William  Mar- 
shal and  Robert  White  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned. 

BOOK-SCORPION  (.CMifer  cancroides).  a  small 
arachnid,  in  appearance  between  scorpion  and 
mite.    The  front  of  the  body  is  scorpion-like,  and^ 
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bears  a  transverse  doreal  groove;  the  poBterior 
body  is  flat,  with  ten  or  eleven  rings;  there  are  two 
eyes;  the  respiration  is  by  means  of  air-tubea. 
Spinaing-gUnda  are  present,  and  the  body  is  some- 
times covered  by  the  secretion.  The  size  is  about 
one-eighth  ot  an  inch,  the  color  brownish.  The 
book-scorpion  lurks  among  old  books  and  papers, 
and  probably  helps  their  preservation  by  kiUing 
book-lice,  mites,  and  other  small  insects. 

BOOKWORM,  any  grub  which  feeds  on  the  paper 
o(  books.  The  name  more  especially  belooEs  to  the 
larva  of  two  species  of  small  beetles,  Anobiam  pani- 
eeum  and  Ptinus  brunneiis,  belonging  to  the  family 
Ptinidx,  In  America,  books  in  libraries  are  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  bookworm ;  the  creatures 
are  extremely  rare  in  Britain,  especially  since  so 
many  chemical  substances  have  og^n  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  ol  paper,  but  in  Southern 
Earope  the  book-eating  anobiuni  is  still  common 
enough. 

BOOM,  in  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  long 
Bpars  which  jut  out  from  certain  supports  or  up- 
rights, to  stretch  or  extend  the  botttom  edge  of 
sails.  According  to  their  connections,  they  receive 
the  names  ot  jib-boom,  flying  jib-boora,  main-boom, 
square-sail  boom,  etc.  The  term  boom  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  strong  barrier,  as  an  iron  chain  or  cable, 
beams,  or  a  combination  of  spars,  etc.,  lashed  to- 
gether with  chains,  and  employed  in  barring  the 
navigable  passage  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  har- 
bor. Tbe  wooden  boom  across  the  harbor  was  an 
important  feature  in  the  famous  defense  of  London- 
derry in  1689.  lu  the  United  States  &  chain  of 
floating  logs  fastened  tosetherand  stretched  across 
a  creek  or  river  to  stop  noating  timber  is  termed  a 

BOOM,  a  word  frequently  used  for  a  start  or 
rapid  development  of  oommercial  activity  or  specu- 
lation, as  when  shares  go  off,  or  prices  goup  "with a 
boom.  It  is  a  recent  American  use,  originating  in 
tbe  West,  and  Qrst  made  familiar  in  1878.  The  word 
is  assumed  to  be  suggested  less  by  boom  in  the  sense 
of  noise,  rather  than  by  the  sudden  activity,  tbe 
rush,  which  the  noise  often  accompanies. 

BOOSE,  Danibl,  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Feb. 
11, 1785,  died  in  Missouri,  Sept.  26, 1820.    He  was  a 

Eioneer  of  Kentucky  and  a  famous  hunter.  After 
is  marriage  to  Rebecca  Bryan  he  set  out  (1769) 
with  a  party  of  six  men  to  explore  the  wilds  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  met  with  various  adventures  and 
succeeded  in  building  a  fort  on  the  Kentucky  River, 
which  he  called  Boonesborough.  Returning  to  hie 
old  home  he  organized  a  company  of  thirty  persons, 
including  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  safely  con- 
ducted tbem  to  his  fort.  Boone  had  many  encoun- 
ters with  the  Indians,  and  once  was  captured  and 
adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief,  but  he  made  his 
escape.  Boone  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting 
the  govenfment  to  acknowledge  his  title  to  land. 


B  obliged  to  give  up  his  claim  at  Boonesbor- 

„  ,  >nd  eventual^  settle  in  Missouri.    His  grave 

is  nea£  Frankfort,  Ky.,  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of 


Fort  Boonesborough, 

BOONE,  a  city  of  Iowa,  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Des  Moines,  an  important  shipping  station  for 
coal,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  mined  in  the 
vicinity.  It  contains  also  extensive  manufactories 
ot  flower,  iron,  carriages,  woolen  goods,  and  gloves, 

BOONESBOROUGH,  a  village  of  Kentucky,  situ- 
ated on  tbe  Kentucky  River,  about  twenty  miles 
BODtheast  of  Lexington.  Daniel  Boone  here  erected 
and  Buccesafully  defended,  in  1775,  the  flrst  fort 
built  in  Kentucky, 

BOONESBOROUGH.  a  village  of  Iowa,  county- 
seat  of  Boone  county,  situated  near  the  Des  Moines 
River,  about  two  miles  west  of  Boone.    It  contains 


manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  and  of 
carriages,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive  mines 
of  bituminous  coal. 

BOONEVILLE,  a  city  of  Missouri,  county-seat  of 
Cooper  county,  and  a  river  port,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  200  miles 
west  of  St.  Louis.  It  stands  on  a  bluff  about  100 
feet  above  the  river.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  marble  and 
lime  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  contains 
important  manufactories  ot  iron,  eartlienware, 
wine  and  textile  fabrics,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Cooper  Institute  for  ladies.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  battle  fought  June  17,  18131,  in  which  a  Confed- 
erate force  under  Colonel  Marmeduke  was  routed 
by  the  Union  troops  under  General  Lyon. 

BOONTON,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of 
New  Jersey,  situated  on  the  Rockaway  River,  about 
fifteen  miles  west  ot  Paterson.  Its  iron-works  are 
among  the  most  extensive  in  America.  Besides 
blast-Turn acea,  rolling-mills,  plate-mills,  nail-mills 
and  nut-mills,  there  are  manufactories  of  hats  and 
of  flour,  and  a  thriving  trade  in  general  mer- 
chandise. 

BOONVILLE,  a  village  of  New  York,  about  26 
miles  north  of  Rome.  It  contains  manufactories 
of    lumber,    leather,   cheese,    churns,  gloves    and 

BOORDE,  Andbbw  (H90-1649),  born  about  1490, 
near  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex,  England,  and  brought 
up  under  the  stem  discipline  of  the  Carthusian 
order.  About  1528  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  dis- 
pensation from  his  vow,  and  subsequently  studied 
medicine  at  Orleans,  Toulouse  and  Wittenberg. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  patronized  by 
Cromwell,  and  afterward  traveled  in  nis  service  on 
a  confidential  mission  through  parts  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  year  I6S6  was  spent  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine  at  Glasgow.  He  returned  to 
London,  and  thereafter  crossed  the  seas  and  trav- 
eled by  Antwerp,  Cologne,  Venice  and  Rhodes  to 
Jerusalem.  After  his  return  he  lived  in  London 
and  Winchester,  where  his  flagrant  immoralities 
brought  him  into  serious  trouble.  In  the  spring  of 
1549  be  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  in  Lon- 
don, and  soon  after  died.  Boorde's  chief  works  are 
his  Dyetaty  and  the  Fyrsl  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of 
Knowledge,  edited  by  Dr.  Furnival  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  1870.  His  Jlinerary  of  Eu- 
rope has  perisbed,  but  the  Hand-book  of  Europe  sur- 
vives, and  the  Itinerary  of  England  or  Peregrination 
o/ DociiwBoord*  was  printed  by  Hearne  in  1736.  The 
earliest  known  specimen  of  tbe  Gypsy  language 
occurs  in  the  Introduction.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
some  that  Boorde.  who  was  a  fantastic  reprobate, 
was  the  original  Merryandrew."  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  m 

BOORHANPOOR,  or  Bubhanpoor,  the  ancient 
capital  ot  Candeish,  Hiodostan.  The  streets  and 
houses  are  well  built.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railroad  has  a  station  here.  A  mosque  built  by 
Arungzebe  is  one  of  the  remarkable  buildings. 
Flowered  silks,  brocades  and  muslin,  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver  thread,  are  manufactured. 

BOOS,  Mabtin  (1762-1825),  a  Catholic  priest, 
born  at  Huttenried,  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  26, 1762.  He 
was  from  about  1790  the  originator  of  a  religious 
movement  closely  akin  to  those  of  tbe  Protestant 
Pietists.  From  1806,  when  he  settled  at  Gallneu- 
kirchen,  his  influence  spread  widely  among  the 
Catholic  laity,  and  extended  to  about  sixty  ot  their 
priests.  Himself  a  stanch  Catholic,  he  was  often 
bitterly  persecuted,  till,  in  1817,  tbe  Prussian  gov- 
ernment appointed  him  a  professor  of  theology 
and  teacher  of  religion  at  DflBseldorf.  In  1819  he 
removed  to  Sayn,  near  Seuwied,  and  died  there 
]  Aug.  29, 1825. 
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BOOT,  John  Pletcheb.  a  Cherokee 
member  of  the  eiecutive  council  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  w bo  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  1825. 
and  became  an  eloquent  and  powerful  Methodist 
preacher.  He  preacbed  to  his  people  in  their 
native  language,  and  was  the  SraC  of  that  nation  to 
administer  Che  sacrament  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper. 
He  died  in  1853,  being  about  sixt;  fears  old. 

BOOTES:  in  Greek  mythologv,  the  son  of 
Demeter  and  lasion,  who.  bein^  plundered  of  all 
his  possessions  by  his  brother,  invented  the  p!ow, 
and  cultivated  tbe  soil.  He  was  translatea  to 
heaven  under  the  name  of  Booths  ("ox-driver"), 
which  is  still  borne  by  a  constellation  beside  the 
Great  Bear.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  man 
holding  a  crook  and  driving  the  bear.  The  bright 
star  Ar<'luru»  ia  in  Booths. 

BOOTH,  a  covered  stall  or  hut  at  a  market  or 
fair,  from  which  goods  are  sold,  still  much  used  in 
the  east  of  Europe  and  in  Aaia,  and  in  England  at 
Weyhill  Fair  (see  BriUnnica,  Vol.  VIIl,  p.  S4S}. 
near  Andover.  As  towns  sprang  up,  thevearly  fair 
was  more  or  less  supplanted  by  the  weekly  market, 
and  the  slight  booto  bad  a  tendency  to  become 
permanent. 

The  records  of  the  12th  and  some  following  cen- 
turies are  full  of  complaints  against  the  encroach- 
ments which  were  in  this  way  made  upon  the 
market-places  and  streets.  Stow  relates  that  the 
houses  in  Old  Fish  Street  in  London,  "  were  at  the 
first  but  movable  boards  set  out  on  market  days  to 
show  their  fish  there  to  be  sold ;  but,  procuring 
license  to  set  up  sheds,  they  grew  to  shops,  and  by 
little  and  little  to  tall  houses."  So  in  Edinburgh 
the  range  called  at  first  "  The  Boothraw,"  and 
afterwards  "  the  Lucken- booths,"  arose  in  the  very 
center  of  High  Street,  Traces  of  the  Middle  Age 
booth  still  remain  in  England,  and  in  France  there 
are  many  perfect  examples,  some  believed  to  be  of 
the  12th  century. 

BOOTH,  EnwiN  Thomas,  named  for  Edwin  For- 
rest and  Thomas  Flynn,  born  in  Bel  Air,  Md.,  Nov. 
3,  1833.  His  education  was  desultory,  and  at  an 
early  age  his  father,  Junius  Brutiis  Booth,  took 
him  on  his  professional  trips  as  dresser  and  attend- 
ant. During  one  of  these  Edwin  made  his  first  reg- 
ular appearance  on  the  stage.  This  was  at  Boston 
in  1S49.  His  father  did  not  approve  of  the  son's 
choice  of  profession,  but  did  not  oppose  him.  In 
1851  his  father  was  ill  in  Sew  York  city,  and  the 
eon  took  his  part  as  Richard  III.  The  elder  Booth 
one  night  observed  his  son  dressed  for  tbe  part  of 
Jaffier  in  IVmrc  Prfier^'eil ,  and  said,  "  You  look  like 
Hamlet ;  why  don't  you  play  it?  " 

Edwin  Booth  left  his  father  and  traveled  about, 
going  to  Australia  and  tbe  Sandwich  Islands,  a[id 
experienced  many  privations.  Returning  through 
California  to  the  Eastern  States  he  played  as  a 
star  in  many  cities.  He  had  now  acquired  experi- 
ence and  cr>nsi<<erable  fame,  which  latter  was 
greatly  inc  eased  in  the  years  that  followed.    He 


to  March  24,  1865),  He  became  manager  of  the 
Winter  Garden  Theater,  New  York  (l»12-«7),  and 
brought  out  magnificent  productions  of  Shake- 
speare's greatest  works. 

In  18ti9  Booth's  Theater  was  dedicated ;  it  was 
run  by  him  for  thirteen  years,  but  did  not  prove  a 
financial  success,  and  after  it  was  Corn  down  he 
was  obliged  to  earn  another  fortune  to  pay  off  the 
debra  it  left  on  his  hands.  Lawrence  Barrett, 
Edwin  L.  Davenport,  J.  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  Charlotte  Cushraan  and  Slodjeska 
were  among  tbe  stars  taat  appeared  in  Booth's 
theater. 


Edwin  Booth  has  made  trips  to  Gennany  and 
Enitland.  and  within  the  last  few  years  has  made 
starring  tours  in  company  with  Lawrence  Barrett 
through  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  married  July  7,  1860.  to  Miss  Mary  Devlin, 
of  Troy,  who  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Feb,  2i, 
1S63.  leaving  a  daughter,  Edwina.  a  year  old.  In 
18U9  Booth  was  agam  married,  the  laay  being  Miss 
Marv  Runnion  SRVicker,  She  died  in  1881  and  left 
no  cnild.-en.  Booth's  favorite  and  best  impersona- 
tion is  in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

BOOTH,  John  Wilkbb,  actor,  born  in  1839,  was 
shot  by  Sergeant  Corbett,  April  28,  1865.  He  was 
asonofJuniuB  Brutus  Booth.  His  name  has  been 
rendered  infamous  by  his  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.    See  Brilannica,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  6flL 

BOOTH,  Juxu-s  Bbutl-s,  born  in  London,  May  1, 
1796,  died  Nov.  3,  IS52.  He  received  an  excellent 
education  and  was  undecided  what  profession  to 
enter.  After  trying  painting,  poetry,  law  and 
other  occupations  he  entered  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion, contrary  to  his  father's  wishes.  After  trips 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  he  went  to  London,  and 
within  four  years  had  become  a  great  success. 

In  1821  Booth  arrived  in  America,  where  his 
dramatic  career  was  moat  brilliant.  At  one  time 
he  seriously  contemplated  leaving  the  stage  and 
becoming  a  light-house  keeper.  He  purchased  a 
sylvan  retreat  twenty-five  miles  from  Baltimore, 
where  he  occasionally  retired  for  recreation.  On 
this  little  farm  he  found  pleasure  in  rural  pursuits. 
and  it  was  to  this  place  that  he  brought  his  old 
father,  who  had  always  been  a  great  admirer  of 
America.  Mr.  Booth  acted  in  New  York,  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans  (here  he  gave  French  playa 
with  great  success),  Biohmond,  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco.  His  son  Edwin  traveled  with  him 
through  the  West,  playing  companion  characters. 

Booth  died  on  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Kew  Orleans.  His  life  was  made  unhappy  by 
the  death  of  three  children,  by  attacks  of  insanity, 
to  which  he  was  subject,  and  by  his  own  habits  of 
intemperance.  He  appeared  with  such  actors  as 
Eean,  Forrest  and  Hamblin   in   many  of  Shak^ 

Keare's  piays,  and  also  the  dramas  entitled  Tkt 
on  Chett,  Bride  of  Abydot,  The  Apottale,  Androma- 
que,  The  Rivalt  and  Riehrt.  Hia  best  impersona- 
tion was  the  character  of  Richard  III, 

BOOTH,  Maby  Locisb,  born  at  MiUville  (Yap- 
hank),  N.  Y.,  April  19, 1831,  died  in  New  York  city, 
March  5, 1689.  She  was  of  French  descent,  and  as  a 
child  displayed  talent.    She  taught  school  with  her 


Jng  sketches  to  the  newspapers  and  translating 
French  stories.  During  the  late  war  she  engaged 
in  translating  works  of  famous  Frenchmen  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause.  De  Gasparin, 
Laboulaye  and  Cochin  were  among  the  authors 
whose  works  she  translated  and  with  whom  she 
corresponded.  Her  patriotic  work  received  the 
praise  of  President  Lincoln  and  other  statesmen. 
She  translated  the  HUtoTu  of  Francf,  by  Henri 
Martin.  She  was  author  of  the  Rittory  of  the  City 
of  NfU'  York,  which  was  brought  down  to  the  date 
IS80.  In  1867  "(larper'a  Baiar"  was  established, 
and  Miss  Booth  was  its  editor  until  her  death. 

BOOTH,  Rbv.  William,  founder  and  "generar'of 
the  Salvation  Army,  born  at  Nottingham,  England, 
in  1829.  He  was  educated  there,  and  from  IBSO  to 
1361  acted  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodiet  New  Con- 


of  the  Salvation  Army  on  military  lines  be^n  in 
1865,  with  mission  work  among  the  lower  olasves  in 
the  East  End  of  London. 
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Since  1878  Booth's  organization  has  been  known 
as  the  Salvation  Army,  oE  which  he  has  continued 
to  be  the  main  Bpring  and  controlling  power,  direct- 
ing its  movemente  at  home  and  abroad  from  his 
headquarters  in  London.  His  enthusiasm  and 
wonderful  organizing  power  have  ^ii'en  life  Co  the 
religious  militarr  sjstem,  of  which  he  is  trulj' 
"  general."  Bootn  has  written  several  hymns  and 
religious  works  dealing  with  the  movement. 

BOOTHBAY,  a  village  of  Maine,  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Damariscotta 
Eiver.  Its  harbor  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is  open 
during  the  winter.  The  chief  industry  is  fishing. 
The  town  is  a  prosperous  trade-center  and  a  popu- 
lar summer  resort. 

BOOTLE-CUM-LIXACRE,  a  northern  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  Liver- 
pool docks,  but  since  1368  lorming  a  separate  mu- 
nicipal borough.    Population,  27,112. 

BOOTON,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  southeastern 
bay  of  Celebes,  and  from  the  island  of  Muna.  It  is 
high,  but  not  mountainous,  and  thickly  wooded ; 
produces  fine  timber,  rice,  maize,  sage,  etc.  The 
people  are  Malays.  The  Sultan,  who  resides  at 
Bolio,  is  in  allegiance  to  the  Dutoh,  an  under-resi- 
dent being  stationed  on  the  island.  Area,  1,700 
miles  ■population,  17,000. 

BOOTY,  the  victor's  share  in  property  captured 
from  the  vanquished;  plunder;  pillage.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  military  term,  the  wora  prize  being  more 
frequently  used  in  the  navy. 

BOPFARD,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  miles  south  of  OoblenK. 
The  Bandobriga  of  the  Romans,  it  was  afterwards 
an  imperial  city  till  1312,  and  the  seat  of  a  diet  in 
1234.    Population,  5,594. 

BORA,  Katharisa  von,  the  wife  of  Luther,  bom 
of  an  old  family  in  the  district  of  Meissen,  Jan.  29, 
1499,  died  at  Torgau,  Dec.  20, 1562.  At  a  very  early 
age  sheenteredaOistercian  convent  of  Nimptschen, 
near  Grimma.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Luther's 
doctrines,  she  found  herself  very  unhappy  in  her 
monastic  life;  and,  finally,  with  eight  other  nuns, 
whose  relatives,  like  her  own,  refused  to  listen  to 
them,  she  applied  for  assistance  to  Luther.  Lu- 
ther obtained  the  services  of  Leonhard  Koppe,  a 
citizen  of  Torgau,  and  by  him  and  a  few  associates 
the  nine  nuns  were  liberated  from  the  convent  in 
April,  1523.  They  were  brought  toWittffiberg,  and 
Katharina  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster  Reicfaenbach.  Luther,  through  a 
friend,  Amsdorl,  offered  her  the  hand  of  Dr.  Kaspar 
Glaz.  She  declined  this  proposal,  but  declared  her- 
self ready  to  marry  Amsdorf,  or  Luther  himself. 
Her  marriage  with  Luther  took  place  June  13. 1526. 
See  Ldther,  Britannica  Vol.  XV,  p.  79.  She  bore 
her  husband  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and 
is  best  described  in  Luther's  own  words  as  "a  pious, 
faithful  wife,  on  whom  a  husband's  heart  could  rely." 

BORAGE  (Brfrago),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Boraginacf^,  of  whicli  genus  there 
are  few  species.  A  European  plant,  Borago  offi- 
cinalii.  the  principal  representative  of  the  genus, 
is  an  berb  of  somewhat  stout  and  coarse  appear- 
ance, but  with  beautiful  blue  flowers.    Borage  was 


wine,  and,  although  it  has  no  sensible  properties, 
its  traditional  virtues  still  retain  for  its  leaves  a 

Slace  in  the  preparation  of  claret-cup.  The  young 
taves  and  tender  tops  are  pickled,  and  occasionally 
boiled  for  the  table,  and  are  stitl  used  in  salads  in 
Germany. 


BORAGINE.^,  or  BoRAOiNACKx,  a  large  chiefij 
herbaceous  order  of  cordifloral  dicotyl^ons,  the 
alternate  exetipulate  leaves  generally  rough  with 
■  hairs  which  proceed  from  a  thick, hard  l^Be,tne  flow- 
ers regular,  and  the  fruit  consisting  of  four  distinct 
nutlets  or  of  a  drupe  containing  four  nutlets.  The 
order  includes  the  forget-me-not,  the  heliotrope, 
borage,  alkanet.  comfrey,  etc. 

BORAX  LAKE,  a  small  body  of  water  situated 
in  Lake  county,  California,  and  separated  from 
Clear  Lake,  on  the  west,  by  a  dike  of  obsidian.  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  source  of  supply  of  immense 
quantities  of  borax,  which  is  found  in  the  form  of 
crystals  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
water  is  a  strong  solution  of  borai,  andin  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  lake  are  numerous  mineral  eprincs. 

"BORDEN,  Gail,  inventor,  born  at  Norwich,  N.Y,, 
•"      6, 1801,  died  at  Borden.  Texas,  Jan.  24,  I87t 


and  he  began  a  series  of  experiments.  He  produced 
"  pemmican,"  a  kind  of  meat  biscuit  which  was  car- 
ried by  Dr.  Kane  in  his  Arctic  expeditions.  In  1866 
he  secured  a  patent  for  bis  method  of  condensing 
milk,  and  afterward  produced  beef  extract,  con- 
densed tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  as  well  as  condensed 
fmit  juices.  His  patents  brought  him  much  wealth. 

BORDENTOWN,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  situated 
on  the  Delaware  River,  about  six  miles  below 
Trenton.  It  was  founded  in  1717,  and  is  noted  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  Francis  Hopkinson, 
Joseph  Hop  kin  son,  Admiral  Charles  Stewart,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  Prince  Murat.  The  Bonaparte  man- 
sion IS  still  standing.  Bordentown  is  the  seat  of 
Bordentown  Female  College  and  of  a  military  insti- 
tute, and  contains  a  number  of  important  manufac- 
tories, including  iron,  machinery,  shirts,  and  ship- 
building. 

BORDERS,  THB,-as  a  term  denoting  the  tract  of 
country  l^ing  immediately  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier  line  between  England  and  Scotland,  it  is 
somewhat  elastic  in  its  signification.  Geographically, 
the  frontier  line  runs  diagonally  northeast  or  south- 
west, between  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth  at  the 
latter  extremity,  and  a  point  a  little  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed  at  the  other  extremity ;  the 
counties  touching  upon  this  line  bein^  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland  on  the  English  side,  and  Dunn 
fries,  RoxburEh,  and  Berwick  on  the  Scottish  sideu 
The  distance  Det ween  the  two  extremities  is  nearly 
70  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  but  following  the  frontier 
line  in  its  irregularities  about  110  miles. 

While  the  above  may  be  taken  as  defining  the 
Border  in  a  geographical  sense,  the  word  has  fur 
Aufon'cal  purposes  a  wider  signification,  especially 
on  the  Scottish  side.  The  territory  thus  indicated 
on  the  Scottish  Border  includes  tne  whole  of  the 
counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  part  of 
Galloway.  Alttiough  the  name  of  the  Border,  or 
Borders,  is  not  perhaps  older  than  the  13th  century, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  from  the  very  dawn  of 
British  history  the  district  so  called  has  exhibited 
in  its  annals  the  characteristics  of  a  frontier,  in  that 
it  has  almost  constantly  formed  the  point  of  contact 
between  contending  races  and  nations. 

The  Borders  have  been  the  scene  of  some  great 
historical  battles.  To  narrate  all  the  invasions  that 
took  place  on  either  side  of  the  Border  would  be  to 
repeat  great  part  of  the  general  history  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

There  is  yet  a  third  and  more  popular  sense  in 
which  the  word  Border  is  used.  This,  which  may 
be  called  the  Ziferary  sense  of  the  term,  arises  out  of 
the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  the  vale 
of  the  Tweed,  including  its  tributaries  the  Yarror 
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genius  of  Wordsworth.  Heoce,  wnen  Border  tales 
or  Border  baliads  or  Border  traditions  are  spoken 
of,  it  is  the  Scottish  rather  than  the  English  side  of 
the  frontier  that  is  referred  to. 

BOEDER-WARRANT,  an  obsolete  form  of  dili- 
gence used  In  the  border  counties  of  Scotland  for  de- 
taining the  person  of  an  Enelish  debtor.  It  was 
more  rigorous  than  the  general  meditatio  fuge  war- 

BOEDIGHERA,  a  winter  resort  in  the  Riviera, 
North  Italy,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Mediterra- 
nean, seven  miles  southwest  of  San  Remo  by  rail.  It 
was  founded  in  1470,  but  its  modern  progress  dates 
from  the  opening  of  the  Cornice  road  in  1823,  and  of 
railvvaj  communication.  Bordighera  suffered  in  the 
earthquakes  of  February,  1887.  Population,  2,656. 

BOKDOXE,  Paris,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
BChool,  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Treviso,  Italy, 
m  1500,  died  at  Venice  in  1670.  He  studied  under 
Titian  and  underGiorgione,and  much  of  his  earlier 
work  was  done  in  his  native  town,  in  Vicenza,  and 
In  Venice.  In  1538  he  was  invited  to  France  by  Fran- 
aie  I,  who  employed  him  to  paint  portraits  of  him- 
self and  of  leading  members  o'  his  court.  He  was 
knitted  by  Francis  II.  He  painted  at  Augsburg  in 
the  Fugger  Falace,  and  at  Milan  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Jerome.  His  most  important  monumental  work 
in  painting  was  the  six  sacred  subjects  with  which 
he  decorated  the  dome  of  San  Vicenzo,  Treviso ;  and 
bis  Fieherman  Prfientiiig  the  Ring  of  St.  ifnrk  to  the 
Doge,  now  in  the  Academy,  Venice,  is  ranked  as 


BORE,  a  tidal  phenomenon  at  the  estuaries  of 
oertain  rivers,  also  called  Eagre.  When  a  river  ex- 
pands gradually  towards  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  is 
subject  to  high  tides,  the  spring  flood-tide  drives 
an  immense  volume  of  water  from  the  sea  into  the 
river;  the  water  accumulates  in  the  estuary  more 
rapidlv  than  it  can  flow  up  into  the  river,  and  thus 
there  IS  gradually  formed  a  watery  ridge  stretching 
across  the  estuary  and  rushing  up  towards  the  river 
and  over  the  level  sands  with  great  velocity  and 

The  most  celebrated  bores  are  those  of  the  Gan- 
ges, Indus,  and  Brahmaputra.  The  last  is  said  to  rise 
to  a  height  of  12  feet.  In  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  the  bore  travels  70  miles  in  four  hours,  and 
often  appears  suddenly  as  a  liquid  wall  over  seven 
feet  hi^.  In  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers  in  Brazil 
the  bore  reaches  a  height  of  from  12  to  16  feet.  In 
England  the  phenomenon  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
Severn,  Trent,  and  the  Wve,  and  in  the  Solway 
Frith.  The  bores  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  ver^ 
remarkable.  On  the  Amazon  this  phenomenon  is 
called  the  prororoea;  on  the  Seine,  tne  barre,  and  on 
the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  in  France,  the  mat- 
earn. 

BORE,  the  internal  cavity  of  any  kind  of  Are  arm. 
It  is  in  most  oases  cylindrical,  but  in  the  Lancaster 
gun  it  is  oval,  and  in  the  Whitworth  hexagonal. 
Both  being  also  spiral,  while  in  all  rifled  firearms  it 
Is  furrowed  with  spiral  grooves,  and  for  the  same 
reason:  to  give  fliat  rotation  which  enables  an 
elongated  projectile  to  be  used.  The  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  called  the  "caliber."  In  rifled  guns  the 
bore  ia  measured,  not  from  the  bottom  of  the 
grooves,  but  from  the  smooth  surfaOM  between 
ibem,  called  the  "  lands." 


then  bored  out,!: 
face  of  the  bore  should  be  extremely  hard  to  pre- 
vent  its  being  "  scored  "  by  the  shot,  endeavors  were 
made  in  America  to  attain  this  object  by  casting 
them  hollow,  and  cooling  the  inner  surface  more 
rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  metal.  Large  guns  of 
modern  construction  are,  however,  either  made 
entirely  of  steel,  as  in  the  "Krupp"  process, or,  aa  in 
the  Woolwich  and  Armstrong  systems,  have  a  steel 
tube,  toughened  in  oil,  for  tne  bore,  and  strength- 
ened outside  by  coils  of  wrought  iron  shrunk  on 
over  it,  so  that  the  hardness  of  the  bore  is  assured. 
BORERS,  a  name  applicable  to  many  beetle-like 
or  coleopterous  insects  m  the  family  of  wood-eaters 
or  Xyiophaga.'baX,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  gen- 
era ftinus  KaA  Anobium.  They  are  mostly  incon- 
spicuous insects,  resting  during  the  da;  in  the  Iar> 
val  tunnels,  active  and  roving  at  night.  Ptimitfttr 
is  common  all  the  world  over,  and  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  herbariums,  coilections  of  insects,  stuffed 
birds,  et«.  The  larva  of  .lito6ium<h-iafuni  does  great 
damage  to  furniture  made  of  softwood.  Its  little 
round  tunnels,  looking  as  if  made  by  a  drill,  and 
full  of  the  finest  [rowder  formed  from  the  devoured 
wood,  are  familiar  enough.  The  species  Anobiun 
teuelatum  and  Anobium  perlinax  Ate  also  found  in 
furniture,  but  more  usually  on  trees.  There  are 
many  other  genera  of  borers,  Lymexylon  navaU  on 
ship-timber,  PtUinvt  on  books,  and  Apale  on  oak 
furniture.  The  Clover-root  borer,  a  small  scolytid 
beetle,Zf!/fc«!iias(n/o(ii,  imported  from  Europe  into 
America,  is  very  injurious  to  clover.  The  perfect 
beetle  is  a  little  over  two  millimeters  in  lengtn,  oval 
in  form,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color.  The  Grape-root 
borer,  the  larva  of  Mgeria  polittiformie,  a  moth  of 
the  Mqeriida:  family,  la  a  white  fleshy  grub  wjlich 


of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  twenty  miles  wide,  e_ 
tending  from  MiaeiBsippi  Sound  sixty  miles  west- 
ward to  within  twelve  miles  of  New  Orleans,  and 
communicating  by  Rigolet's  Pass  with  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  on  the  north.  It  is  a  P^rt  of  the  routs  of 
steamers  running  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Its  shores  are  anarrow  and  almost  continuous  ridgfl 
of  shells,  which  separatelt  from  numerous  aurroium- 
ins  marshes  and  cane-brakes. 

BORISSOV,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government 
of  Minek,%n  the  Beresina,  418  miles  southwest  of 
Moscow  by  rail.    Population,  14,236. 

BORK UM,  one  of  the  East  Frisian  Islands,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ems,  26  miles  northwest  of  Emden, 
Population  684,  increased  in  the  summer  by  over 
2,000  visitors. 

BORMIO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  8on- 
drio,  27  miles  northeast  of  Tirano.  It  has  a  number 
of  hot  sulphur  baths.  Population,  1,744. 

BORN,  Bkrtbano  ns,  a  famous  troubadour,  bom 
about  1140  in  Perigord.  He  played  a  conapicuous 
part  in  the  struggles  of  the  English  king  Henry  II, 
and  his  sons,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. He  died  before  1215.  More  than  40  of  his 
poems  are  extant. 

BORNA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Wyhra,  17 
milessoutheastof  Leinsig  by  rail.  Population, 73IS'X 

BORNEO  CAMPHOR,  a  variety  of  camphor  pro- 
duced In  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It  is  obtained  m>m 
the  tree  Dryabalanopt  eamphora,  and  is  highly  prised 
by  the  Chinese,  who  give  for  it  a  much  higher  price 
than  for  ordinary  camphor. 

BORNING,  a  proeen  of  JndginK  of  the  stralght- 
ness  or  level  of  a  surface  or  line  by  the  eye,  whksh 
looks  along  two  or  more  homing  or  boning  rodi  or 
piecei  set  up  for  the  purpose.  The  term  is  naed  by  . 
maaons,  surveyors,  and  gardeners. 
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BORNU  (Bomon, or  "Land of  Noah"),  a  Moham- 
medan Btate  in  the  Central  Sudan.  Area,  about 
66,000  square  miles.  Population,  over  5,000,000. 
Capital,  Kuk,  or  Kukawa,  lyinK  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Chad.    Hee  Britannica,  \  ol.  IV,  pp.  60, 62. 

The  Sultan,  whose  official  title  is  Mai,  is  an  abso- 
lute monarch.  He  is  assisted  b;  a  council  compris' 
intr  the  Kokenawa,  or  military  chiefs,  the  official 
delegates  of  the  larioue  subject  races,  and  several 
memtierB  of  the  reigning  famitj.  The  standing 
army  of  about  30,000  men  is  partly  armed  with  rifles, 
and  the  cavalry  still  wear  armor,  either  imported 
from  Eastern  Sudan  or  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  also  some  artillery,  and  a  few  compa- 
nies even  wear  European  uniforms.  In  lieu  of  pay 
the  men  receive  allotments  of  laud. 

Most  of  the  people,  who  call  th  jmselves  Ka-nuri, 
that  is,  "  People  of  Light,"  are  of  mixed  Negro  and 
Dasa  (Bouthern  Tibu)  descent,  and  speak  a  Tibu 
dialect  that  has  beep  reduced  to  written  form  by 
the  Protestant  misBionaries.  The  other  chief  ele- 
ments of  the  population  are  the  Tuareg  Berbers  in 
the  north ;  the  Arabs  mainly  in  the  southeast ;  the 
Makari  and  Marehi  Negroes  in  the  south ;  the 
Wanga,  Bedd€,  and  other  pagan  tribes  in  the  east; 
and  in  the  center  the  Magomi,who  claim  kinship 
with  the  royal  dynasty  which  for  many  centuries 
ruled  over  the  united  Bornu  and  Kanem  states. 
These  and  the  Kanuri  are  regarded  as  the  most 
cultured  people  in  Central  Africa,  and  their  woven 
fabrics,  pottery,  and  metal-ware  are  highly  prized 
throughout  the  Sudan. 

BORODIXO,  a  village  of  Russia,  70  miles  west  of 
Moscow.  It  is  situat^lon  the  Kaluga,  an  affluent 
o(  the  Moskwa,  and  gave  name  to  the  great  battle 
fought  between  the  French  army  under  Napoleon 
and  the  Russian  under  Kutusoff,  Sept.  7,  1812,  The 
battle  of  Borodino  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately 
disputed  in  history,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
almost  equally  great.  Out  of  257,000  men  engaged, 
between  70,000  and  80,000  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Russians  retreated  on  the  following  day,  but 
in  the  moat  perfect  order,  and  therefore  claim  this 
battle  as  a  -v-ictory.  The  honor  is  also  claimed  by 
the  French,  who  name  the  battle  from  Moskwa. 

BOROGLYCERIDE,  a  compound  composed  of 
about  25  per  cent,  of  glyceryl  Borate,  or  propenyl 
borate,  and  75  per  cent,  of  free  boric  acid  and  gly- 
cerine in  equal  proportions.  It  is  extensively  used 
ae  a  preservative  of  food,  and  also  in  antiseptic 
surgery,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  valuable  proper- 
ties of  the  above-mentioned  suljstances. 

BOROUGH,  or,  in  Scotland,  Blbgh.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  IV,  pp.  62-«4.  In  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylrania  and  Minnesota  the  borough 
corresponds  in  general  to  the  loicn  in  other  States. 

BORROW,  GEoaiiE  Henbit  (1803-81),  born  at 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  England,  July  17,  1S03. 
His  father,  a  captain  of  militia,  moved  about  with 
bis  regiment  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  many  parts 
of  England,  finally  settling  at  Norwich,  where  young 
Borrow  attendea  the  grammar  school  (IS15-18), 
and  for  the  next  five  years  was  articled  to  a  firm 
of  solicitors.  He  already  deserved  his  gypsy  title, 
Lavtiigro  ("word-master"),  having  picked  up  a 
knowledge  of  Irish,  French,  German  and  Danish 
(these  two  under  Taylor  of  Norwich),  Welsh,  Latin, 
Greek,  even  of  Romany,  the  language  of  that 
etrange  gypsy  race  of  which  he  was  almost  an 
adopted  member.  On  bis  father's  death  in  1S23  he 
went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  for  a  time 
made  a  precarious  living  by  writing.  Tiring  of  this 
he  yielded  to  his  love  oiNalure  and  love  of  adven- 
ture and  spent  considerable  time  in  rambling  about 
England  gypsy-wise.  Subsequently  as  agent  of 
the  Bible  Society  be  visited  St.  Petersburg  (1833), 


and  Portugal,  Spain,  Morocco  (1835-39).  In  1840 
he  married  and  settled  down  on  a  small  estate  at 
Oullon,  near  Lowestoft,  where,  after  travels  in 
Southeastern  Europe  (1844),a  tour  in  Wales  (1864), 
and  a  residence  of  some  years  in  London,  he  ended 
his  days.  July  80, 1881.  The  chief  of  his  fourteen 
published  works  are:  Tlte  Zincali,  or  Gypeifs  of  Spain 
(1840);  Vie  Bible  in  Spain  (1843);  LavengroUm). 
itssequel  TlifJtomomIiye(im7);  Wild  Ha(fg(1862); 
and  Jlomaiio  Laro-Lil,  or  Word-book  of  the  Englith' 
Gijpey  Lnnmaae  (1874).  He  has  been  likened  to 
Cervantes.  Defoe,  and  Lesage.  In  truth  all  three 
were  in  some  ways  his  literary  progenitors;  none 
the  less  he  is  always  original,  always  George  Bor- 
row. His  rare  mastery  ot  good,  strong  English,  hia 
rarer  power  of  depicting  mankind  and  Nature,  are, 
however,  often  marred  oy  mannerisms,  transpar- 
ent mystifications,  and  unreasoning  crotchets. 

BOHROWDALE,  a  beautiful  valley  ot  West  Cum- 
berland, England,  ascending  from  the  Derwent- 
water  towards  the  Honister  Pass.  In  this  valley  is 
the  Bowder  Stone,  89  feet  in  circumference,  and 
1,971  tons  in  weight.  The  famous  plumbago  mine 
at  Seathwaite  in  Borrowdale,  whica  long  yielded 
enormous  profits,  was  closed  in  1860. 

BORROWING  DAYS,  the  last  three  days  of 
March  (old  style),  suppased  in  Scotch  folklore  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  March  from  April,  and  to 
be  especially  stormy.  In  Cheshire,  the  flrst  eleven 
days  of  &Iay  are  called  "  borrowed  days,"  because  in 
old  style  they  belonged  to  April, 

BOHSAD,  a  town  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
province  of  Bombay,  24  miles  northeast  ot  the  port 
of  Cambray.    Population,  12,228. 

B0R80D,  a  Hungarian  county  1,370  square  miles 
in  area.  It  produces  coal,  copper,  iron,  fruit,  hemp, 
wine  and  tobacco ;  is  a  fertile  province  and  lies  on 
both  sides  the  Sajo  River. 

BORTHWICK  CASTLE,  a  splendid  ruined  tower, 
1.^)2  miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  110  feet 
high,  and  measures  74  by  69  feet.  It  was  founded 
in  1430.  In  June  1567  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell 
spent  four  days  here.  Ericbton  Castle,  whose  beau- 
tiful court-yard  is  so  finely  described  in  Marmion, 
stands  \}4,  miles  to  the  east. 

BOSIO,  Francois  Joseph,  Baron,  an  eminent 
sculptor,  born  at  Monaco,  March  19, 1769,  died  July 
29, 1845.  He  studied  art  first  at  Paris,  afterwards 
in  Italy,  and  first  became  famous  by  the  figures 
which,  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  he  executed  for 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  Louis  XVIII 
and  Charles  X  also  patronised  Bosio ;  the  former 
made  him  royal  sculptor,  the  latter  a  haron.  At 
the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  director  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris. 

BOSNIA  and  Herzegovina,  provinces  of  AuB- 
tria-Hungary.  Total  area,  23,262  square  miles. 
Population  (1888),  1,404,000.  For  early  history,  see 
Britannica,  Vol,  IV,  p.  68, 

By  the  treaty  ot  Berlin,  July  33, 1S78,  these  prov- 
inces ivere  transferred  from  Ottoman  control  to 
that   of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government.      The 

E resent  governmental  administration  is  conducted 
y  a  Bosnian  bureau  at  Vienna  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor-King.  The  chief  authority  in  the  prov- 
ince itself,  with  its  seat  in  Sarajevo,  is  the  provin- 
cial government  (Landesregierung),  in  three  de- 
fartments  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice. 
or  administrative  purposes  there  are  6  districts 
(Kreis)  and  48  county  (Bezirk)  authorities.  The 
provincial  government  is  provided  with  an  advis- 
ing bod^,  composed  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
of  Sarajevo  and  12  representatives  of  the  populace. 
Similar  councils  are  also  provided  for  the  district 
and  county  authorities,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
contain  six  districts  (Erelse).    The  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
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Bazar  is  occupied  b;  aa  Austrian 

thougb  administered  civilly  by  T__  ..„.    __  

the  population  (without  niilitarj]  numbered  I^:^,- 
001  <705,025  males  and  631,066  femalea):  with 
milit-ary,  1.360,000.  Greek  Oriental  Cbnetians, 
671,260;  Mohammedans,  492,710;  Roman  Catholics, 
266,788;  Jews,  5,805;  others,  538.  The  nationality  is 
Servian ;  only  in  the  southern  districts  are  Arnauta, 
and  here  and  there  gypsies.  The  most  populous 
towns  are  the  capital,  Sarajevo,  with  (in  1885)  26,- 
2Sd;  Mostar,  12,665;  and  Banjaluka,  11,357.  There 
ispne  higher  symnaBium,  two  gymnasia,  four  com- 
mercial schools,  943  elementary  schools,  with  one 
Greek'Oriental  and  one  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  priests,  and  one  training  college  for  teachers. 
There  is  an  upper  court  o(  justice  ia  Sarajevo,  the  sii 
district  (Kreis)  courts  and  the  county  (Bezirk) 
authorities  as  courts  o!  first  instance.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a  very  low  state  of  development,  though 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  millet  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  Both  provinces  have  a 
superabundance  of  fruit,  principally  plums.  Dried 
plums  are  the  chief  article  ot  export.  In  1S8"  over 
400,000  boxes  (39,368  tons)  were  exiorted,  valued  at 
200,000?.  Cattle-grazing  is  important.  In  1879  there 
were,  it  is  estimated,  158,034  horses,  3,134  asses  and 
mules,  761,302  head  of  cattle,  775  buffaloes,  889,9S8 
sheep,  622.123  goats,  and  430,354  swine.  Forest-land 
occupies  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.  Minerals 
are  aoundaut;  mining  is  now  carried  on  for  iron 
and  copper,  manganese,  chromium,  antimony. 
There  are  salt-pits  at  Dolnja-Tuzla.  There  were, 
in  1890, 342  miles  of  railway, and  1,743  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines.  Military  service  is  compulsory  over 
20  years  of  age.  The  native  troops  comprise  four 
infantry  battalions  (each  seven  companies),  with  a 
total  of  2,484  men  on  peace  footing.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  of  occupation  have  at  present  a 
strength  of  23,860  men. 

BOSPHORUS,  CiMMEKiAN,  an  ancient  name  for 
tbe  Strait  of  Yenikale,  or  Kaffa,  It  connects  the 
Sea  of  Azov  with  the  Black  Sea. 

BOSQUET,  PiEBBE  Fha\cois  Joseph,  French 
marshal,  born  Nov.  8, 1810,  at  5Iont-de-Marf;an,  in 
Landes,  died  Feb.  5,  1861.  He  entered  the  Alge- 
rian army  in  1834,  and  reached  the  rank  of  general 
ot  brigade  in  1848.  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victories  of  Alma  and 
Inkermann,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  capture 
of  the  Malakolf,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  1856  he  was  made  field-marshal  of  France. 

BOSS,  a  term  applied  in  America  to  one  who  em- 
ploys or  superintends ;  a  head  man  or  manager.  It 
''■  a  modified  form  of  tlie   Dutch   baas,  "  master,"  ~ 


term  used  literally  and  figuratively  like 

American  use.    In  United  States  politics,  a 

an  influential  politician  who  uses  the  machinery  of 

a  party  either  for  private  ends  or  for  the  benefit 

of  a  clique   or    ring.    To  "boss"  is  to  play  the 

master. 

BOSSUT,  Charles,  mathematician,  born  at  Tar- 
taras,  near  Lyons,  France,  Aug.  11,  1730,  died  at 
Paris,  Jan.  14, 1814.  He  was  assisted  in  his  early 
studies  by  Clairant  and  d'Alembert.  From  17^ 
until  the  Revolution  he  was  professor  at  Mezieres, 
and  under  the  Empire  in  the  Polytechnic  Schools  at 
Paris.  In  the  compulsory  retirement  that  followed 
the  Revolution  he  wrote  his  famous  Ee»<ii  »ur  I'llu- 
loire  Gintrah  dee  Malhematinuet. 

B08TAN  (El),  "the  garden,"  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  Sihun,  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  40  miles  northwest  of 
Ma  rash.    Population,  8,6(KI. 

BOSTON,  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   For  its  history,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  IV, 


pp.  72-77.  Boston  now  includes  the  Island  of  East 
Boston  (Noddle's  Island),  originally  containing  660 
acres,  the  suburbs  of  South  Boston,  Charlestown, 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury  and  Brighton, 
with  their  minor  villages.  Cambridge,  Newton, 
Somerville  and  Chelsea  are  suburban  cities.  Many 
of  the  streets  of  Boston,  once  so  crooked  and  irregu- 
lar, have  been  straightsned  at  public  expense,  since 
the  great  fire  of  1872.  Horse  railways  traverse  the 
principal  Streets,  running  out  several  miles  into 
suburban  towns.  The  old  South  Church,  in  which 
Franklin  was  baptized,  Whitefleld  preached,  and 
the  election  sermons  were  delivered  for  160  years, 
still  stands  on  Washington  street.  It  was  sold  in 
1876  to  a  patriotic  association,  and  fltted  up  as  a 


Boston  stands  high  among  American  cities  in  the 
number  and  extent  of  her  libraries  and  schoobof 
learning.  The  Boston  Public  Library,  on  Boylston 
street,  including  its  branches,  is  the  largest  library 
in  this  country,  and  is  free  to  all.  Some  of  tbe 
other  principal  libraries  are  the  Boston  Athenceum, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  State,  Social,  Law, 
Boston  Medical  Association, New  England  Historio 
Genealogical  Society,  Congregational;  General  The- 
ological, oesideB  many  smaller  ones.  Here  also  are 
many  art  and  scientific  institutions,  and  as  a  cor- 
poration Boston  supports  several  schools  of  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  drawing.  The  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  is  an  immense  building,  occupying STjOOO 
square  feet.  There  is  also  the  Boston  Art  Club,  Boa- 
ton  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His^ 
tory,  and  the  Warren  Museum  ot  Natural  History. 
Music  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  as  indicated 
b^  such  institutions  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, the  oldest  musical  organization  in  America, 
founded  in  1816 ;  the  Harvaia  Musical  Association, 
Apollo  Club,  Boylston  Club,  Cecilia  Club,  Orpheus 
Musical  Society. 

The  first  free  schools  inAmericawere  established 
in  Boston  about  250  years  ago,  and  now  the  system 
of  public  schools  is  very  elaborate  and  complete, 
embracing  every  grade  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  Normal  and  Latin  schools.  The  Boalou  Latin 
Scnool,  preparatory  for  college,  was  founded  in 
1635.  The  building  for  the  New  EngUeh  High  and 
Latin  School  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  America 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and  the  largest  in 
the  world  used  as  a  free  public  school.  Boston  Uni- 
versity (Methodist),  founded  in  1868,  includes  three 
colleges,  four  professional  schools,  and  a  post-^adu- 
ate  department  of  Universal  science.  There  iB  also 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  open 
for  both  sexes;  Boston  College  (Roman  Catholic); 
Tuft's  College  (Universalist);  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  Lowell  Institute,  which 
provides  for  annual  courses  of  free  lectures  upon 
the  most  important  branches  of  natural  and 
moral  science.  Here  is  also  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind, 
founded  in  1829;  the  first  institution  in  the  world 
where  a  systematic  education  of  the  blind  was  at- 
tempted, and  which  has  been  a  model  for  others  of 
the  kind.  Here  also  is  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Boston  Asylum  and  Town  School  for  Indi- 
gent Boys,  and  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the  first  in  America. 
Hospitals,  asylums,  homes  and  diapensaries  abound. 

Boston  Common,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  ia  a 
handsome  natural  park  ot  fifty  acres,  shaded  by 
about  a  thousand  stately  elms,  with  broad  walks,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the  original  "Frog  Pond," 
and  many  objects  of  special  historic  interest.  Ad- 
joining this  on  the  west  is  the  Public  Garden,  oon^ 
tidning  24}i  acree,  one  of  the  most  attractive  apots  *- 
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in  the  city.  The  population  has  fncreased  from  2B0,- 
626  in  1870.  to  3c(2.839  in  1680,  and   to  446^7  in  IBM. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY.  See  Colleges,  In  these 
Kevieioiis  and  Additions. 

BOSWELLIA,  a  genus  of  balsamic  plants,  natU' 
ral  order  Burteracew,  of  which  the  sjiecieB  are  still 
very  imperfectly  known,  although  the  product  of 
some  of  them — olibanum,  generallf  believed  to 
have  been  the  frankincense  oi  antiquity — (see  Brit- 
annica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  708)  has  long  been  of  consider- 
able commerca)  importance  for  the  preparation  of 
incense.  The  most  important  ejMcies  appears  to  be 
Botu'eltia  Carlen'i,  though  several  other  varieties 
from  the  hot  and  dry  regions  of  Eastern  Africa  and 
Southern  Arabia  have  been  described.  BoficelUa 
Ikurifera  or  eerrata  of  Coromandel  yields  a  resin 
whicn  is  used  in  that  country  as  incense,  BotivetUa 
Frereana  yields  the  primitive  gum  elemi,  a  bighlj 
fragrant  resin  largely  used  in  the  East  as  a  masti- 
catory. The  Abyssinian  Borwellia  vapyrifera  (so 
called  from  its  laminated  paper-yielding  bast)  also 
yields  an  olibanum,  but  it  is  not  collected. 

BOSWORTII,  or  Mahkkt  Bobworth,  asmaU Eng- 
lish market  town  in  Leicestershire,  southwest  of 
Leicester.  It  nas  on  a  moor  two  miles  south  of 
Bosworth  that  the  battle  was  fought  (1485)  in  which 
Richard  III  was  slain,  and  whtcn  terminated  the 
Warsof  the  Roses.  OnanelevationcallodCrownHiil, 
Lord  Stanley  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  Henry  VIL  Simpson  the  mathe- 
matician was  a  native  of  Bosworth,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
served  there  as  an  usher  in  the  grammar  school. 
Population  of  parish,  8,978. 

BOSWORTH,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1789,  died  May  27, 
1876.  He  was  educated  at  Repton,  Aberdeen,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Presented  in  1817  to 
the  vicarage  of  Little  Horwood,  Buckinghamshire, 
he  devoted  all  hig  spare  time  to  literature,  and  es- 
pecially to  researches  In  Anglo-Saxon.  The  result 
of  his  labors  appeared  iahisEUmtnU  ef  AnglO'Saxon 
Language  (1838),  a  new  edition  of  which,  bv  Profes- 
sor Toller,  has  been  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  since  1882.  Boeworth  resided  as  British  chap- 
lain in  Holland  from  1829  to  1840.  wben  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  Waithe,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1867  be- 
coming rector  of  Wat'^r  Shelford,  Euckinghamsbire, 
and  in  1S5S  professor  ( f  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

BfiSZOBMENY.a'townof  Hungarv.  situated  !0 
miles  northwest  of  Debrecain.     Population,  19,0^5. 

BOTALLACH  is  the  name  of  a  famous  mine  on 
the  west  coast  of  Cornwall.  8  miles  north  of  Land's 
End.  The  works  are  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff;  part 
of  the  underground  workings  {abandoned  in  1875), 
extended  2,448  feet  beneath  the  sea.  The  mine  was 
worked  as  a  tin  mine  in  1721,  and  in  lft4!  was  famous 
as  a  very  rich  copper  mine.  It  has  subsequently 
bfien  wrought  for  one  or  botli  of  those  metals. 

BOTANfC  GARDEN,  a  garden  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  plants  for  the  promotion  of  botanical 
science.  Like  the  science  itself,  the  botanic  garden 
owes  its  birth  to  the  needs  of  pharmacy  ;  thus  at  the 
earliest  European  school  of  medicine,  that  of  Sa- 
lerno, there  is  record  in  1309  of  the  medical  garden 
of  Mattheeus  Sylvaticus;  while  in  1333  a  similar 
garden  was  established  by  the  Bepublic  of  Venice. 

The  botanic  garden  in  the  modern  sense  is  usu- 
ally dated  from  a  private  one  founded  at  Padua 
(between  1G26  and  1533),  from  the  public  one  of 
Piaa,  established  by  Cosmo  de  Medici  in  l&tl,  or 
from  that  of  Padua,  which  dates  from  the  following 
year.  The  other  great  Italian  cities  soon  followed 
this  example,  and  a  botanic  garden  was  also 
founded  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1577.  At 
Paris  a  royal  garden  was  founded  in  1697,  but  it 


was  not  until  1626  that  its  sclentlSc  purposes  were 
defined.  In  1635  chairs  of  botany  and  pharmacol- 
ogy were  founded,  and  it  soon  became  famous  as 
tne  Jardln  dee  PlanUi.  The  establishment  of  gardens 
continued  during  the  17th  century  and  those  of 
Oxford  {1632),  Chelsea  (1677),  and  Edinburgh  (1680) 
may  be  particularly  noted. 

A  further  impetus  was  given  by  the  populariza- 
tion of  botany  in  the  last  century  by  Linn»us,  and 
by  the  consequently  increased  importance  oi  the 
subject  aa  a  brancn  of  academic  education  ;  most 
European  universities,  including  all  German  ones, 
have  now  their  botanic  gardens,  as  well  as  many 
purely  commercial  cities.  The  leading  American 
universities  and  cities  have  foUowed  suit,  the  gar- 
dens of  Washington,  St.  Louisand  Cambridge  being 
especially  well  known. 

The  mode  of  arrangement  of  botanic  gardens  va- 
ries infinitely  in  detail.  The  Linnsean  system  has 
been  replaced  by  the  natural,  but  in  their  mode  of 
expressing  this  no  two  gardens  agree ;  in  some  the 
principle  of  arranging  plants  according  to  their 
geographical  distribution  is  also  largely  followed, 
while  economic  or  medical  interests  have  had  a 

BOTANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  See  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  79-163. 

BOTETOURT  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Virginia, 
about  eight  miles  from  Salem,  the  seat  of  Hollins 
Institute  for  Girls,  and  the  site  of  Johnson's  Spring, 
noted  for  its  mild  and  pleasant  medicinal  waters. 

BOTHIE,  originally  a  humble  cottage  or  hut  of 
Scotland,  but  the  term  has  of  late  years  been  popu- 
larly applied  to  a  barely  furnished  and  uncomforta- 
ble habitation  for  farm  servants,andconfined  to  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  counties.  The  bothie  of 
modern  times  is  situated  either  under  the  same  root 
as  the  stable,  or  at  a  short  distance  from  the  stead- 
ing, and  the  furnishings  are  of  an  uninviting,  some- 
times actually  repulsive  character.  The  occupants 
are  usually  unmarried  men,  who  fre<4uently  have 
their  own  food  to  prepare.  Some  of  the  larger  farm- 
ers, however,  provide  a  woman  to  do  the  cooking 
and  cleaning. 

BOTHRIOCEPHALUS,  a  flat  parasitic  worm 
allied  to  the  tape  worm  ( Twuia),  in  the  class  Ceetodd, 
of  which  the  broad  tape  worm,  Bothriocepfiahis  latvt 
is  the  type.  See  Tapeworms,  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII, 
pp.  40-56. 

BOTHWELL,  a  village  of  Canada,  situated  on  the 
Thames,  about  25  miles  southwest  of  Chatham.  It 
is  the  center  of  industry  of  the  petroleum  regldta, 
and  has  also  extensive  manufactories  of  lumber  ana 
a  large  trade  in  lumber,  cattle,  grain,  and  woolen 

BOTOCUDOS,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Brazil,  inhabiting  the  east  coast  range, be- 
tween the  Rio  Pardo  and  the  Rio  Doce.  Their  name 


are  strongly  marked  with  broad  cheek-bones  and 
repulsively  thick  lips  and  nose,  redeemed  by  white, 
regular  teeth,  and  sparkling  black  eyes.  They  gen- 
erally go  quite  naked,  have  no  fixed  settlements, 
and  their  food  includes  anything  not  absolutely 
poisonous.  Their  speech  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  other  Indian  nations;  they  have  no 
religion,  properly  Bpeakin|;,  but  are  abjectly  afraid 
of  spirits,  and  pay  a  certain  worship  to  the  moon  as 
creator  of  the  world.  Through  systematically  cruel 
treatment  they  have  been  almost  annihilated,  and 
now  number  not  more  than  4,000. 

B0T08HANI,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Shiska, 
62  miles  northwest  of  Jaasy,  at  the  terminus  of  a 
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branch  r&ilwajr ;  has  an  active  trade  in  countrj 
produce.  PopuJation  39^1,  ti3  per  cent,  of  whom 
are  Jena. 

BO-TREE,  the  Fioi»  reU'jima,  or  pippuJ-tree  of 
India.  It  is  held  sacred  by  the  Buddhists  as  the 
tree  under  which  Sakyamuni,  the  founder  of  their 
religion,  is  said  to  have  become  "  enlightened,"  and 
to  have  evolved  the  four  noble  truths  by  which  man- 
itind  may  be  delivered  from  the  miseries  attendant 
upon  birth,  life,  and  death.  The  particular  l>o-tree 
under  which  this  occurred  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  bo-tree  of  the 
aacred  but  ruined  city  Anuradhapura,  SO  miles 
north  of  Kandy,  is  in  all  probability  the  oldest  tree 
in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planted  b.  c. 
288,  as  a  branch  of  the  tree  under  which  Sakyamuni 
aat  when  he  became  Buddha,  The  main  stem  of  this 
tree  was  broken  off  by  a  storm  in  October,  1887.  The 
severed  portion  was  solemnly  cremated  with  relig- 

B0TRYTI8,  a  large  genua  of  hyphomyeete  fungi, 
containing  many  of  the  plants  commonly  called 
mold  ana  mildew,  and  usually  growing  upon  dead 
wood  and  leaves.  The  silkworm  disease  known  as 
muacardine  is  caused  by  Botryth  bauionn.  A  large 
number  of  species  which  occur  on  living  plants 
were  formerly  included  in  this  genus,  but  are  now 
referred  to  Pemnoepora. 

BOTTA,  Paul  tviT-a  (1805-70),  a  distinguiahed 
archseologiat  and  traveler,  was  born  at  Turin  in 
1806.  After  extensive  travels  in  the  New  World  and 
in  Egypt,  he  became  in  1833  French  consul  in  Alex- 
andria, and  thence  undertaking  a  iourney  to  Arabia, 
Sublished  the  results  in  his  Relation  d'vn  Voyage 
nils  ryemen  (18+1).  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
consular  a^nt  at  Mosul,  and  commencea  a  series 
of  discoveries  which  form  an  epoch  in  archsological 
science.  Early  in  the  spring_  of  1843  Botta  began  his 
search  in  the  heaps  of  ruins  near  the  Tigris  for 
monuments  of  Assyrian  antiquity  (see  Brit annica. 


tions  on  the  cuneiform  writing,  which  afterward 
appeared  aa  a  separate  publication  under  the  title 
Wmoiret  de  V^ritvre  Cunelforme  Aisyrienne  (1848). 
The  French  government  took  up  the  matter  warmly, 
and  a  commiasion  of  learned  men  waa  appointed  to 
conduct  the  publication  of  the  magnificent  archw- 
logical  work,  Monumenls  de  Ninire  ( 1847-50).  In  1848 
he  published  Inscriplioiif  dfcourertef  A  Khor»abad. 
In  1846  Botta  was  appointed  consul-general  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  1857  at  Tripoli.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1868,  and  died  at  Ach^res,  near  Poisay, 
April  18, 1870, 

BOTTESINl,  Giovanni,  eontrabasaist,  was  born 
at  Crema,  in  Lombardy,  Dec.  24, 1823.  A  concert 
tour,  begua  in  1840,  and  extending  to  America,  es- 
tablished his  fame  as  the  greatest  master  of  the 
double-bass  fiddle.  From  1840  he  was  director  of 
Italian  opera  in  Havana,  Paris,  Palermo,  and  Bar- 
celona, and  in  1364  began  a  series  of  compositions 
which  ultimately  included  four  operas  and  an  ora- 
torio. Hia  beat  work,  however,  is  his  standard 
MHhode  Compute  deCoutre-ba>te. 

BOTTGEE,  Johass  Priedrich,  improver  of  por- 
celain manufacture,  was  bora  in  Reuss-Schieiz 
in  1682  or  1685,  died  March  13,  1719.  He  became 
an  enthusiast  in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  found  patrons  at  the  court  of  Saxony. 
The  king,  dissatisfied  with  his  gold-making,  sougtit 
to  avail  himself  of  the  skill  which  Bottger  really 
possessed,  and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  enter 
upon  those  experiments  of  which  the  celebrated 
Aleissen  porcelain  waa  the  result. 

BOTTLE-BRUaH  PLANTS,  a  name  applied  to 
Bpeciea   of    Metroiideroi,    CaU!»Umon,    and    other 


genera  of  Mi/rtaeeir.  which  agree  in  having  sessile 
crowded  flowers  with  reduced  (ioral  envelopes,  but 
large  conspicuous  compound  atamens;  the  whole 
infuirescence  thus  suggesting  a  boCtle.-bru8h.  Alao 
applied  to  the  field-horsetail,  Emiuetum  arreme  and 
the  mare'a-tail.  Hippuria  rulgam, 

BOTTLE  CHART,  a  marine  chart  which  purports 
to  show  the  track  of  sealed  bottles  thrown  from 
ships  into  the  sea,  during  long  voyages,  and  washed 
upon  the  beach  or  pickM  up  by  other  ships.  Lieu- 
tenant Becher,  an  English  naval  officer,  constructed 
in  1813  a  chart  of  bottle  voyages  in  the  Atlantic,  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  currents.  The  time  which 
elapses  between  the  launching  of  the  bottle  from 
the  ship  and  the  finding  of  it  on  shore  or  at  aea  has 
varied  from  a  few  days  to  sixteen  years ;  while  the 
straight-line  distance  between  the  two  points  has 
varied  from  a  few  miles  to  5,000  miles.  The  Bottle 
Chart  has  from  time  to  time  been  re-edited  and 
republished. 

BOTTLE-GOURD,  Lapenaria  vulgarU,  natural 
order  Citrurhilaerw,  a  native  of  India,  but  now  com- 
mon almost  everywhere  in  warm  climatea.  It  ia  a 
climbing  muakv-acented  annual,  having  its  dowers 
in  clusters  ana  a  large  fruit,  from  one  to  even  six 
feet  in  length,  which  is  usually  shaped  aomewhat 
like  a  bottle.  The  fruit  has  a  hard  nnd,  and  when 
the  pulp  is  removed  and  the  rind  dried  it  is  uaed  in 
many  countries  for  holding  water,  and  is  called  a 
calabfinh.  The  bottle  gourd  Is  grown  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  Another  species,  Lagenaria 
idololalrir/i,  is  a  sacred  plant  of  the  Hindoos,  much 
employed  in  their  religious  ceremoniea, 

BOTTLEHEAD  ( IlyueroiSdon}  one  of  the  toothed 
whalea  in  the  same  family  as  the  sperm  Phytet- 
cridie),  lesa  correctly  but  more  popularly  known  as 
boitkwse.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV ,  p.628. 

BOTTS,  JoHK  Minor,  statesman,  bom  in  Dum- 
fries, Prince  William  county.  Va.,  Sept.  16.  1802, 
died  in  Culpeper,  Va.,  Jan.  7,  IStiO.  He  was  early 
left  an  orphan,  but  received  a  good  education,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  a^e  of  18,  He  waa 
sent  to  the  State  legislature  and  then  to  Congress 
(1839),  He  continued  in  thelatter  for  moat  of  the 
time  up  to  1349.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  a  personal  friend  of  John  Tyler  up 
to  the  time  of  hia  becoming  president.  Learning 
that  he  was  about  to  secede  from  hia  party,  Botta 
ceased  to  be  friendly  with  him.  He  opposed  the  re- 
peal of  theMisaouri  compromise,  and  was  generally 
in  sympathy  with  the  Southern  representatives  in 
Congreas,  He  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  keep  Vir- 
ginia from  seceding,  but,  on  his  failure,  retired  to 
his  farm  near  Culpeper  Court-house,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  war.  One  night  a  party  of  men 
came  to  his  house  and  arrested  and  carried  him  to 
jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  ei^ht  weeks ;  he  was 
suspected  of  writing  a  secret  history  of  the  war, 
and  the  midnight  raid  was  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing it.  In  their  search  they  were  unsucceasful. 
After  the  war  Mr.  Botts  published  a  volume  en- 
titled, The  Great  Rebellion :  Jti  Secret  Hittory,  Riu, 
PrijgreHs,  and  Disastrous  Failure.  His  farm  waa 
overrun  by  both  armies,  and  he  waa  subject  to 
many  inconveniences;  yet  after  the  war  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  national  convention  of 
Southern  loyalista,  and  later  on  signed  his  name  to 
the  bail-bond  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

BOUCHER,  Francois,  (1703-70),  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Paris  in  1703 ;  studied  at  Rome,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  (1734),  and 
painter  to  Louis  XV  (1765).  He  was  an  artist  of 
much  ability,  and  equally  facile  in  the  production 
of  figure  or  landscape  pictures.  The  number  of  his 
pictures  and  drawings  is  aaid  tohave  exceeded  10,000 ; 
be  also  executed  engravings.    At  his  death,  which 
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<Hyiurred  May  30,  1770,  he  was  director  oE  the 
French  Academy.         , 

BOUCHER  DE  CREVECCEUE  DE  PERTHES, 
jAcacEs  (1788-1868),  anthropologist  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  K6thel,  France,  Sept.  10, 178S.  Through 
hJB  father,  an  active  botaniet,  he  came  under  the 
notice  of  Napoleon,  and  wac  employed  in  numerous 
miBsions  to  Italy,  Germany,  Auatria,  and  Hungary. 
From  the  Restoration  he  lived  at  Abbeville,  wne re 
be  died  Aug.  5, 1368.  He  was  a  writer  on  various 
flubjecEs,  but  only  his  works  on  the  archseology  of 
man  (iee  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  115)  are  of  con- 
sequence now.  The  first,  De  la  Criation  (five  vol- 
umes, 1839-^1),  brought  him  some  reputation,  but 
his  long  invesCieations  on  stone  weapons  and 
other  remains  oi  early  human  civilization  in  the 
Tertiary  and  older  Quaternary  diluvial  strata  made 
bim  famoUB.  His  moat  atriktng  discovery  was  that 
of  a  fossil  human  jawbone  in  the  quarries  of  Moulin- 
Quignon,near  Abbevillp.  in  1863. 

BOUCICAULT,  DroN,  a  British  dramatist,  born 

in  n..v.itn   T~iand,  Dec.  26,  1822,  died  in  New  York 

■H  civil  engineering,  but 

riting.     In  1853 

„,  id  took  part  in 

Th.Actor   »„&    PlBT  Writer  PB«.d  J>w«s    B—nt  14  years 
IB  N«w  i:ork  city  iMtt  E*.alnB;  pfijjB       !„  1874 

ITbw  Yoxr.  Scpt«mb«r  18,— Dion  BoncU  /liere  he  after- 
,  c&utt,  tbe  pla;  writer  nnd  actor,  died  atter  I  the  New  York 
UDgwiiitilliieMAtSilSo'elock  thl*  avenlng.  other  theaters, 
llr.  BondmulttuulcMigbt  a,  eold,  -which  of  plays.  The 
dtvelapad  into  pneumoiilA  on  Tawday  after-  if  of  Lucknow, 
noon.  Ha  rapidly  beoBma  worM  He  wmi  <"^'^i  ^u^  JTti; 
eoiucIoDs  up  to  the  time  of  bis  deatb.  The  '"^  ^1  Joseph 
—  '7  peraoDS  wllb  him  when  he  died  were  hli  <>",  Lotl  at  Sra, 
ite,  and  many 
ialogue,  humor, 
pathos,  and  dramatic  action. 

BOtTGAINVILL^  (named  after  Louis  Antoine 
de  Bougainville,  French  navigator.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  IV,  p.  169),  a  neotropical  genus  of  the 
order  Nyctoginacex,  frequently  trained  over  trel- 
lises or  onder  the  roofs  of  greenhouses,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  peculiar  inflorescence ;  the  small 
flowers,  which  grow  in  threes,  being  almost  con- 
cealed by  as  many  membranous  bracts  of  rosy  or 
purple  color. 

BOUGH,  S.4MUEL,  R.  8.  A.  (1822-78),  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Carlisle,  England,  Jan.  8, 1822.  He 
received  some  assistance  from  various  painters,  but 
never  obtained  any  systematic  art  instruction.  In 
1845  he  was  a  scene-painter  in  Manchester,  and 
later  in  Glasgow,  where  Daniel  Macnee,  afterward 
P.  R.  S.  A.,  encouraged  him  to  become  a  landscape 
painter.  Among  the  more  important  of  his  oil  pic- 
tures are  r  EdiaSurghfTom  the  Canal  (1862) :  Holy  In- 
land (1863) ;  In  the  TrviachK  (1865) ;  The  Vale  0/  Leilk 
(1866);  Kirkwall  Harbor  (lifGT);  Borrowdalr;  St.Mon- 
ance,  aad  Royal  Volunteer  Review  (I860).  Bough  set- 
tled in  Edinburgh  in  1855,  where  he  died  Nov.  19, 1878. 
BOUGHTOS,  Gkoboe  Hknby,  artist,  born  in 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1836.  Three  years  later  the 
family  came  to  the  United  States,  and  the  boy 
passed  his  youth  In  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  early  began 
to  sketch  with  pen  and  ink  and  to  paint  in  oils. 
With  money  earned  from  the  sale  of  his  pictures  he 
went  to  London  for  study.  On  his  return  he  set- 
tled in  New  York,  where  he  soon  became  known  as  a 
landscape  painter.  After  a  time  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  study  and  then  moved 
to  London.  Mr.  Bougfaton  depicts  Puritan  life 
with  much  felicity  and  delicacy.  Among  his 
pictures  are  Th*  Scarlet  Letter.  Return  of  the  Mny- 
flimer,  Puritani  Going  to  Church,  Ro»e  StandUh,  Tlie 
lilts  Oovemor,  Waning  of  the  Honeyvtoon  and  Can- 
terbury Pitgriim. 
1—31 


BOUGIES,  slender  cylinders,  smooth  and  flexible, 
used  for  distending  mucous  canals,  as  the  gullet, 
bowels,  or  urethra,  in  oases  of  stricture  or  diseases 
of  those  parts.  For  the  urethra,  they  are  fre- 
quently of  (Jerman  silver  or  pewter,  and  vary  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
though  even  lareer  sizes  are  sometimes  used  by 
surgeons.  For  the  other  canals,  they  are  usually 
made  of  plaited  thread,  impregnated  with  a  sub- 
stance called  gum  elastic,  of  which  the  chief  con- 
stituent is  India-rubber.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  rods  of  similar  shade  made  of  gelatin,  cacao- 
butter,  or  some  such  substance,  whicn  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  charged  with  medi- 
camentH,  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  to  the 
~ ~     membrane  of  the  uretl.ra  or  the  nasal 


BOUCJUEREAU,  William  Adolphb,  French  art- 
ist, born  at  La  Rochelle.  France,  Nov.  30, 1826.  He 
received  instruction  in  art  while  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  Bordeaux  and  proceeding  to  Paris  worked 
under  Ficot  and  in  the  £cole  dee  Beaux-Arts, 
where  in  1850  he  gained  the  Grand  iVir  de  Rome, 
which  entitled  him  to  study  in  Italy.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  by  Hie  Body  of  SI.  Cecilia  Borne  (0 
the  Catacombt  (1864),  which  with  his  Philomela  and 
Pri»cne(1861)  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  Maria  Cott' 
«o(at>-ii(lS77)  was  also  a  government  commission. 
Among  his  otiier  works  may  be  named  The  Bather 
and  Vow  of  St.  Anne  U870) :  Uarvat  Time  and  The 
Mower  (1872)  ■  Nympht  and  Satyrs  (1873) ;  Holy  Fam- 
ily (1875) ;  Triumph  of  Venut  (1879) ;  and  Alma 
Parent  (1883).  He  has  painted  occasional  portraits, 
and  among  his  decorative  works  are  subjects  In  the 
HOtel  P^reire,  Paris,  a  ceiling  in  the  theater,  Bor- 
deaux, and  paintings  in  the  conrches  of  St.  Clotilde 
and  St.  Augustin,  Paris. 

B0UILL6,  Francois  Clacd«  Amour  MARacis 
DE,  a  distinguished  French  general,  bom  at  the 
castle  of  Cluzel,  in  Auvergne  In  1739,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  14, 1800.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the 
army,  and  served  with  distinction  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War,  In  1768  he  was  ap- 
pomted  governor  of  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe,  and 
afterwards  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  French 
forces  in  the  West  Indies.  When  war  broke  out  in 
1778,  he  took  successively  from  the  British  Do- 
minica, Tobago,  St.  Eustache,  Saba,  St.  Martin.  St. 
Christopher's,  and  Nevis.  He  was  nominated  by 
Louis  XVI  in  1787-88  as  a  member  of  the  Assem- 


army  0 

and  tbe  Moselle.  His  decision  of  character  pre- 
vented the  dissolution  of  the  army  and  the  out- 
break of  civil  war.  For  his  share  in  the  attempted 
escape  of  Louis  XVI  he  was  obliged  to  fiee  from 
France,  and  in  1701  he  entered  the  service  of  Gus- 
tavuB  III  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Condfi.  He  subsequently 
went  to  England,  where  his  advice  in  West  Indian 
affairs  was  useful  to  the  government,  and  where  be 
wrote  his  Mhnmrei  (tur  la  Rholulion  Fran^aise. 

BOUILLON,  a  duchy,  originally  German,  now 
included  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxemburg, 
consisting  of  a  wooded  and  hilly  district  in  the 
Ardennes  about  I458q.milesin  extent.  Thisduchy 
was  the  possession  of  the  famous  crusader,  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  who,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
crusade,  pledged  it  in  1095  to  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge.  ■ 
It  was  conquered  by  France  in  the  war  01 1B72.  By 
the  peace  of  1814  the  greater  part  of  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  tbe 
sovereignty  passed  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
By  the  revolution  of  18.S0,  Bouillon,  with  Luxem- 
burg, was  separated  from  the  Netherlands,  and  In 
1837    united  to  Belgium.    Tbe  principal  town    i 
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Bouillon,  situated  betreen  the  steep  bills  on  the 
Semoy,  near  the  French  frontier.    Population,  2.765, 

BOUILLY,  Jean  Nicholja,  French  dramatist, 
born  at  La  Coudraye,  near  Tours,  Jan.  34, 1763,  died 
at  Paris,  April  14,  1842.  He  was  posseswed  of  rare 
elevation  and  sioceritf  oF  character,  and  during 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  filled  with  prudence 
several  important  public  offices.  His  writings  are 
somewhat  marred  by  prolixity  and  over-senti- 
mentality. Of  his  plays  the  following  are  most  de- 
serving of  mention :  The  comic  opera  PUrre  U  Grand 
(1780);  L'Abbl  de  I'Ep'ie  {1795);  Le»  Deiix  Joumfea 
(1800)  lor  cherubim's  music ;  Fanehojt  and  Nut 
Folie  (1805) ;  Madame  de  Stfigni  (1806). 

BOULAC,  BouLAK,  BoitLAOUB,  or  Bui-ak,  the 
jort  of  Cairo,  situated  on  the  Nile  about  one 
mile  northwest  from  that  city,  of  which  it  forms  a 
suburb.  It  contains  the  custom-house  and  ware- 
houses of  Cairo,  a  school  of  engineering,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  paper  factories,  the  government  print- 
ing press,  and  the  splendid  and  famous  national 
museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  the  latter  are 
stored  the  results  of  estensive  and  systematic  ex- 
cavations, including  also  many  of  the  historical  rel- 
ics brought  to  light  by  the  agency  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Exploration  Fund.     Population,  20,000. 

BOULANUER,  Gborob  Ernest  Jeak  Marie, 
French  general,  born  at  Rennes  in  1S37.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Cyr,  and  served  in  Algeria,  Italy, 
and  Cochin-China ;  he  was  with  Bazaine  at  Mets, 
hut  escaped  to  Paris,  and  held  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy under  the  Government  of  National  Defense. 
In  187S  he  headed  the  deputation  of  French  offi- 
cers at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Ameri- 
can independence ;  he  became  brigadier-general  in 
1880,  through  tbe  influence  of  the  Due  d'Aumale; 
and  in  1884--fe5  commanded  the  army  of  occunation 
in  Tunis,  till  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  exalt  the 
military  over  the  civil  authority  led  to  his  recall. 
He  was  wounded  in  action  in  Italy  and  during 
the  Commune. 

Boulanger  was  minister  of  war  from  January, 
1886,  to  May,  1887,  and  urged  forward  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the  other  princes 
from  France,  and,  through  tbe  introduction  of  some 
desirable  army  reforms  and  the  appearance  of  a 
fortunate  music-hall  song  in  his  praise,  he  was 
adopted  as  the  embodiment  of  tne  "revenge" 
policy  by  the  Parisians,  who  for  some  months  suf- 
fered from  what  was  termed  the  Boulanger  fever. 
In  1887,  while  commanding  an  army  corps  at  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, he  was,  for  nts  remarks  on  the  then 
war  minister,  ordered  under  arrest  for  30  days ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  challenged  Jules  Ferry  for 
publicly  referring  to  him  as  acaf^oncert  hero. 

Id  March,  18S8,  for  disobedience  to  orders  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  and  in  April  he  was  elected  deputy  for 
Dordogne.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (July,  1888)  a  stormy  scene  arose,  upon 
his  calling  for  a  dissolution  of  the  chamber.  M. 
Floquet  began  an  altercation  with  M.  Boulanger, 
and  the  latter  replied  in  such  language  that  M. 
Floquet  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel.  It  was 
fought,  and  the  general  was  wounded  in  the  neck. 
The  following  year  he  was  the  successful  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
was  tried  by  the  Senate  on  the  charge  of  having 
appropriated  a  large  amount  of  public  money  for 
his  own  purposes  while  minister  of  war.  Being 
convicted,  he  fled  to  escape  arrest  to  Belgium  ana 
then  to  England.  In  September,  18811,  he  was 
again  successful  in  a  general  election,  hut  the 
election  was  annulled. 

BOULAY,  D«  La  Mburthe  Antoine  (1761-1840), 
count,  French  statesman,  bom  at  Cbaumousey,  in 


the  Vosges,  in  1761.  He  favored  the  Revolution. 
but  held  moderate  principles,  and  in  the  Council  of 
the  Five  Hundred  he  became  the  opponent  both  of 
Jacobinism  and  of  the  despotism  of  the  Directory. 
Under  the  Empire  he  assisted  in  tbe  preparation  of 
the  Code  Civil,  and  afterward  labored  with  z^l  in 
the  administration  of  tbe  national  domains.  He 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  whohad created 
him  count  in  1818,  and  was  conveyed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, after  the  second  restoration,  into  Germany. 
Returning  to  France  in  1819,  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  Feb.  2, 1840.  He  published 
an  essay  on  the  Comjnonwealth  in  England  (1T9B), 
an  Bimrrienne  el  »e»  Erreun  (1830). 

BOULDER,  an  important  cit^f  of  Colorado, 
county-seat  of  Boulder  county,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  Boulder  Creek,  near  the  east  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  about  25  miles  northwest  of 
Denver.  It  represents  interests  of  immense  wealth 
in  gold  and  silver  mines,  in  coal  mines,  and  in  ag- 
riculture and  8tx>ck-raising.  Iron,  lime  and  build- 
ing-stone are  also  abundant.  The  orchards  in  [he 
vicinity  are  among  the  lareest  and  most  fruitful  in 
the  Slate,  Among  the  principal  manufactoriea  of  the 
city  are  flou  ring-mil  Is,  iron  foundries,  and  smelting 
and  sampling  worlis.  Tbe  altitude  of  Boulder  is  5,1M 
feet ;  its  climate  is  delightful,  and  its  proximity  to 
the  famous  Boulder  CaDon  and  to  numeroua  me- 
dicinal springs  has  made  it  an  attractive  resort 
for  tourists  and  invalids.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

BOULDER-CLAY,  a  stifT,  tenacious  day.  which 
has  a  very  wide  geographical  distribution.  It  has 
been  traced  over  vast  regions  in  British  America 
and  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  and  over- 
spreads extensive  areas  of  Europe.  It  varies  in 
thickness  from  a  few  feet  up  to  20  or  30  yattis^ 
being  generally  thickest  upon  low-lying  rMions, 
and  thinning  away  as  it  Is  fallowed  up  towards  the 
mountains.  It  is  unstratified,  and  contains  stones 
scattered  confusedly  through  its  mass.  Tbe  in- 
cluded stones  are  more  or  less  local  in  character, 
as  is  also  the  color  of  the  clay.  Fossils  have  been 
met  with  at  rare  intervals  in  boulder-clay ;  but 
these  are  always  derivative,  and  not  unfreqoently 
tliey  are  smoothed  and  striated  as  are  the  stones. 

Tne  origin  of  byulder-clay,  which  was  formerly 
tbe  subject  of  much  discussion,  is  now  hardly  in 
dispute.  It  is  unquestionably  the  product  of  glacia- 
tion  ;  and  from  phenomena  observed  it  is  bdieved 
that  this  stony  clay  is  simply  the  bottom-moraine 
or  groutad-moraine  of  extinct  glaciers,  which  for- 
merly had  a  moat  extensive  development  in  the 
northern  and  temperate  latitudes  of  the  globe. 
Boulder-clay  is  known  in  Scotland  as  HU — a  term 
which  many  geologists  preFer,  inasmuch  as  boulder- 
clay  is  often  rather  a  stony  earth  than  a  clay.  It 
was  also  formerly  designated  as  diluvium  &aadri/l, 
but  these  terms  are  now  seldom  or  never  used. 

BOULDERS,  Erratic,  large  masses  of  rock 
found  at  a  distance  from  the  formations  to  which 
they  belong.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  de- 
tached masses  found  lying  on  the  surface.  These 
boulders  or  fragments  of  rocks  appear  to  have  been 
transported  from  their  original  sites  by  ice  in  the 
Pleistocene  period.  Large  blocks  of  Scandinavian 
rooks  are  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  Northern  Germany,  and  from  their 
magnitude  and  number  frequently  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  They  also  abound  on 
the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Qreat,  in 
St.  Petersburg,  was  hewn  out  of  a  large  erratic 
boulder  1^00  tons  in  weight,  that  lay  on  a  marab  j 

Slain  near  that  city.  The  boulder  called  Pierrf  at 
^armettet  at  Mouthei,  in  the  canton  of  Val&is,  con- 
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known  "  Boulder  Stone  "  of  Borrowdale  is  not  a  true 
bouMer,  being  simply  a  detached  block,  which  has 
fallen  from  the  adjacent  crags.  The  rrratka  of 
America  extend  aa  far  south  as  40  degrees,  but  on 
the  old  continent  do  not  occur  mach  beyond  lati- 
tude GO  degrees. 

BOULEVARD,  the  name. given  in  France  to  a 
broad  street  or  promenade  planted  with  rows  of 
treea.  Originally  it  was  applied  to  the  bulwarks 
portion  of  a  rampart,  then  to  the  promenade  laid 
out  on  a  demoliBiied  fortification.  The  boulevards 
of  Paris  are  the  moat  famous.  The  line  from  the 
Madeleine.to  the  Bastille  became  a  walk  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  then  a  street.  The  so-called 
oater  boulevards  date  from  1786,  and  were  also  old 
fortifications,  leveled  and  planted.  The  name  le 
•B  extended  to  any  street 


teaminL- 

BOULOGNB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  about  five  miles  southwest  of 
Parig,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
stone  tridge  of  12  arches.     Population,  30,084.     The 


were  mostly  cut  down.  But  when  Napoleon  chose  St. 
Cload,  in  tne  immediate  neighborhood,  for  his  sum- 
mer residence,  new  walks  were  planted  and  laid 
off,  and  the  inclosing  walls  were  restored.  All 
traces  of  the  injuries  inflicted  during  the  siege  of 
1870-71  have  now  disappeared. 

BOUND,  or  Boundary,  the  utmost  limits  of  land 
by  which  the  same  is  known  and  can  be  described. 
Tnese  are  recognized  in  various  wajs — tor  exam- 
ple, by  a  line  ot  stones,  a  hedge,  a  ditch,  by  refer- 
ence to  possession  of  tenants,  by  reference  to  a 
plan,  ann  by  measurement.  The  plan  is  the  safest, 
because  least  ambiguous,  boundary.     A  boundary 


antly  situated  on  the  Baritan  Biver,  about  30  mili 
west  of  New  York.  It  is  an  important  railroad 
and  manufacturing  center,  and  the  headquarters 
of  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber. 

BOUNDING  CHARTER:  in  the  Scotch  law,  a 
charter  which  describes  the  lands  by  their  bounda- 
ries. It  gives  right  to  everything  within  the 
bounds,  but  it  prevents  the  acquisition  by  posses- 
sion of  ftny  piece  of  property  outside  the  bounds. 
even  although  the  charter  contains  a  clause  of 
parts  and  pertinents.  This  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  servitudes  which  can  be  acquired  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  bounding  charter,  nor  to  such  an  in- 
corporeal right  as  salmon- fishing.  When  the  grant 
la  describea  ^th  by  measurements  and  bounda- 
ries, the  boundaries  determine  its  extent,  although 
containing  a  larger  quantity  of  ground  than  the 
measurement.  c 

BOUNTY,  a  term  applied  to  any  sum  offered  by  a 
government  to  induce  men  to  enlist  m  the  public 
service,  or  towards  creating  or  encouraging  some 
branch  of  industry.  It  Is  also  applied  to  sums  of 
money  appropriated  by  different  State  legislatures 
for  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts  and  destructive 
birds  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  country. 

BOURBAKI,  Charles  Demb  Sauter,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Pau,  France,  April  22,  1S16.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1SS6,  and  fought  in  the  Crimea 
and  Italy.    In  1870  be  commanded  the  Imperial 


Guard  at  Metz,  whence  he  was  sent  to  England  on 
a  secret  mission  to  the  empress.  Under  Gambetta 
he  organized  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Loire.  From  1873  to  1879 
he  commanded  the  14th  Army  Corps  at  Lyons,  and 
in  1881  retired  from  active  service. 

BOURBON,  an  educational  and  manufacturing 
town  of  Indiana,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Fort 
Wayne.  It  is  the  seat  ot  Salem  College.  It  con- 
tains important  manufactories  of  flour,  bo(*9  and 
shoes,  carriages,  and  furniture.  The  surrounding 
country  is  ricn  in  oak,  maple,  poplar,  beech,  walnut, 
and  other  valuable  timber, 

BOURBONNAISE,  a  gently  undulating,  terrace- 
formed  district  in  the  center  ot  France,  northward 
of  the  highlands  i  f  Auvergne,  abounding  in  grain, 
fruit,  wine,  iron,  marble,  and  mineral  springs.  From 
1327  to  1523  it  formed  the  duchy  of  Bourbon,  and 
afterwards,  becoming  a  dominion  of  the  crown,  it 
formed  a  separate  province  of  France.  It  now  con- 
stitutes the  department  of  AUier  and  part  of  the 
department  of  Cher. 

BOURBOULE,  a  bathing  resort  in  the  French 
department  of  Puy-de-Dome.  on  the  Dordogne.  It 
has  mineral  springs  of  88°-129°  F.,  recommended  in 
scrofulous,  nervous,  and  rheumatic  affections.  Fop- 


1,127. 


BOURDON  DE  L'OISE,  Francois  Loiis,  born  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  St.  Bemy,  near 
Compi^gne.  He  was  a  fanatical  revolutionist,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  on 
Aug.  10, 1792,  and  under  a  false  name  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  Convention.  Bourdon  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  execution  ot  Louis  XVI,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Girondists.  In  La  Vendte, 
however,  he  objected  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
extreme  party,  and  thus  became  suspected  by 
the  followers  of  Robespierre,  whom  he  helped  to 
overthrow  in  1794.  From  that  time  he  inclined 
more  and  more  to  the  moderate  or  even  royalist 
party,  till  In  1797  the  Directory  had  him  proscribed 
and  transported  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died  soon 
afterward. 

BOURGEOISIE,  a  French  term  denoting  the 
middle  classes  of  society  as  distinguished  from  the 
nobility  and  the  working  classes  proper.  It  is  often 
applied  to  the  middle  classes  ot  any  country,  more 
particularlv  those  engaged  in  trade. 

BOURGET,  Le,  a  village  six  miles  northeast  of 
Paris  by  rail,  during  the  siege  ot  the  capital  in 
IK70  the  scene  of  a  series  of  bloody  struggles  dis- 
astrous to  the  French,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  of  Oct.  30th  and  Dec.  21st.  The  Lac-du- 
Bourget,  the  largest  wholly  French  lake  in  the  de- 
partment of  Bavoie  and  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  ties 
7B0  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  an  area  of  10  square 

Boi'RGET,  Pall,  an  eminent  French  novelist, 
born  at  Amiens,  France,  Sept.  2,  lSb'2.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Lyceum  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  at  the 
College  of  Sainte  Barbe.  He  began  to  write  in  1873, 
but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  Jater  that  he  found 
Ij^is  true  wofk.  During  this  time  he  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  magazines,  and  published 
three  volumes  of  verse.  His  Eseaig  {1883)  gave  the 
first  indication  of  marked  ability.  The  second 
series,  Xomeaux Es»ais  de  Pgj/chologif  Contemparaitie 
<1S8()},  was  a  subtile  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  pessimism  in  contemporary  France.  Bour- 
get's  first  novel,  L'Irrfparable  (1884),  was  followed 
by  CnielU  Enigme  (1885),  t'n  Crime  d'Amour  (1886), 
Antlri  Cornelh  (1887),  and  Mentonget  (1887).  These 
works  have  placed  Bourget  in  tne  front  rank  of 
contemporary  French  novelists. 
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BOUKMONT,  Louis  de  Ghaisseb,  Comte  de 
(1773-1S46),  French  mare hal,  the  eonquerof  of  Al- 
giers, born  in  1773.  at  his  paternal  castle  of  Boiir- 
mont,  in  Anjou.  He  wedt  into  exile  durins  the 
Revolution,  and  from  1793  to  1799  was  actively  en- 

Saged  in  the  an ti- revolutionary  struggle  in  Vendue, 
uDsequently  he  obtained  the  favor  of  Tiapoleon. 
and  for  his  brillianl:  services  in  the  campaigns  of 
1813-14  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  In 
March,  1814,  ne  declared  for  the  Bourbons;  yet  on 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  he  went  over  to  him, 
only  once  more  to  desert,  on  tlie  eve  of  the  battle  o( 
Ligny,  and  to  betake  himself  to  Louis  XVIII  at 
Ghent.  His  evidence  went  far  to  bring  about  Key's 
execution.  He  was  appointed  minister  ot  war  in 
1829,  and  in  1830  received  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Algiers,  the  rapid  success  of  which 
was  ascribed  to  his  pnidence  and  energy.  For  this 
he  received  the  marshal's  baton,  but  on  the  July 
revolution  he  was  superseded.and  went  to  England 
to  share  the  exile  of  Charles  X,  Refusing  to  take 
the  legal  oath,  he  was  struck  off  the  lists  of  the 
French  army  and  peerage  in  1832.  In  1S33  Dom 
Miguel  of  Portugal  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  but  the  campaign  was  brief  and  unsuccess- 
ful. Bourmont  finally  settled  on  his  estate  in  An- 
jou. and  died  there  Oct.  27, 1846. 

BOURNE.  Hugh,  the  founder  ot  the  sect  of 
Prlmitivb  Methodists,  born  at  Fordhays,  parish  of 
8toke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  England,  April  3, 
1772,  died  at  Bemersley,  Oct.  11,  1862,  At  first  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer  and 
wheelwright,  he  afterwards  became  a  preacher 
am«ng  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodists.  His  method  of 
conducting  services,  and  his  zeal  for  open-air  meet- 
ings, were  not  approved  by  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  in  1808  he  was  cut  offfrom  the 
Wesleyan  connection.  His  preaching  was,  however, 
wonderfully  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  be  soon 

gathered  round  him  a  large  number  of  devoted  ad~ 
erents.  In  March,  1810.  a  committee  of  ten  mem- 
bers was  formed  at  Standley,  near  Bemersley.  This 
is  regarded  as  the  first  move  toward  official  organi- 
zation of  the  body,  which  in  1612  adopted  the  name 
Primitive  Methodists,  The  first  chapel  of  the  body 
was  founded  at  Tunstall  in  1811,  by  Bourne  and  his 
brother.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  worked 
as  a  carpenter  and  builder,  but  found  time  to  visit 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  Among 


,       I.  XVI,  p,  192, 

BOURON'DJIRI),  a  town  In  the  province  of  Irak- 
Ajemi,  Persia,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  190  miles 
northwest  of  Ispahan.    Population,  12,000. 

BOUSSIXGAULT,  Jban  Baptiste,  a  French  agri- 
cultural chemist,  born  at  Paris  in  1802,  He  visited 
South  America,  where  he  served  as  a  colonel  under 
Bolivar.  On  his  return  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Lyons,  was  admitted  into  the  institute 
in  1839,  and  in  1857  was  made  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  embodied  the  results  of  liis 
investigations  in  Economie  Rurale  (1844,  English 
translation  1845).  which  won  for  him  a  European 
reputation.  Of  his  other  works  the  most  important 
is  Agroiiomie,  C'himie  Agricole  et  Fkyiiologie  (7  vols., 
18tlO-&i). 

BOUTS-BIMfcS  (French,  "rhymed  endings"),  a 
kind  of  verse,  the  making  of  which  forms  a  social 
amusement.  The  rhymes  or  endings  of  a  stanza  are 
given  out  by  one  of  a  party,  and  the  lines  are  filled 
up  by  others.  It  was  at  one  time  a  very  popular 
amusement,  especially  in  France. 

BOUTWELL,  Gbokoe  Sewall,  statesman,  bom 
In  Brookllne,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1818.  After  spend- 
ing his  youth  on  his  father's  farm  he  became  a 
mercbaat  in  Groton,  where  he  remained  till  1855. 


He  studied  law  and  pursued  a  course  of  reading  to 
make  up  for  lack  of  college  training.  In  1840  be 
entered  politics.  He  was  sent  seven  times  to  Die 
legislature,  was  thrice  defeated  as  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  once  for  governor.  In  1 861  and  1652 
i-as  elected  to  the  latter  office.  He  was  a  Demo- 


crat, 1>ut  on  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party 
,  itsorganization.and  has  since  belonged 

to  that  party.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 


he  helped  in  itso: 


,'ention  which  nominated  Lincoln  ;  he  organized 
thedepartment  of  internal  revenue,  and  was  its  first 
commissioner;  he  was  twice  elected  to  Congress; 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  report  articles 
of  impeachment,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  managers 
of  Johnson's  impeachment.  President  Grant  called 
him  to  be  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  this  office 
he  was  accused  of  violating  law,  but  although  the 
house  absolved  him  Mr.  Boutwell  resigned  and  took 
his  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  for  six  years  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard,  and  has  written  on  educational 
topics,  taxation,  and  politics.  He  has  of  late  years 
practiced  law  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOUVARDIA  (named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Bourard, 
director  of  the  Jardin  dfe  Plaiitet,  Paris),  a  Mexican 
genus olitufeiawjE, sub-order  CiiicAonaceje.  Bouvardia 
Iripkylla  has  oblong  ternate  leaves  and  beautiful 
corymbs  of  scarlet  nowers  produced  from  June  to 
November.  It  is  among  the  favorite  ornaments  of 
flower-borders,  but  requires  careful  protection  from 

BCiuVINES,  a  village  in  the  French  department 
of  Nord,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Lille,  the  scene  of 
the  victory  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  over  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV  in  1214 — commemorated  by  a 
monument  (1863)— and  a  series  of  struggles  in  1794 
between  the  Austriaus  under  Kinsky  and  the  vic- 
torious French  Army  of  the  North. 

BOVATE,  or  Okqano,  an  old  English  land-meas- 
ure, representing  as  much  as  one  ox,  out  of  a  co- 
operative team  of  eight,  could  plough  in  a  season. 
A  bovate  was  thus  the  eighth  of  a  carucate  or  work 
of  a  plow-team.  The  area  varied  according  to 
from  8  to  18 


BOVEY  COAL,  a  form  of  wood-ooal  or  lignite. 
which  derives  its  name  from  being  found  at  Bovey, 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  not  now  mined,  the  original  ex- 
cavations being  filled  with  water. 

BOW,  the  general  name  for  the  stem  and  fore- 
part of  a  ship,  beginning  where  the  the  sides  trend 
inward,  and  terminating  where  they  close  or  unite 
in  the  prow.  The  word  is  often  used  in  the  plural, 
the  ship  being  considered  to  have  starboard  and 
port-laowB.  Starboard  is  applied  to  the  right-hand 
side,  and  port  to  the  left-hand  side,  looking  forward. 
A  narrow  tfow  is  called  by  seamen  a  Uan  bow,  and 
a  broad  one  is  called  a  bold  or  bluff  bow.  The  "  V- 
form,"  or  "  U-form"  is  a  nomenclature  adopted  bj 
the  naval  architect  to  denote  the  character  of  a 
section  of  a  bow. 

BOWDITCH.  Nathasibl  Inobbboll,  author, 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  17, 1805,  i^ed  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  April  16, 1861.  He  was  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate, studied  law,  and  became  a  conveyancer.  It 
was  said  scarcely  a  transfer  of  real  estate  took 
place  in  Boston  without  his  examination  of  the 
title ;  for  in  this  kind  of  legal  business  he  became 
very  proficient,  and  his  services  were  in  great  da- 
mand.  lie  derived  a  large  income  from  his  pro- 
fession, and  made  a  gift  of  $72,000  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege tor  scholarships  and  l>ooks.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  public  institutions  of  Boston,  and  published 
at  his  own  expense  a  history  of  its  General  Hos- 
pital. 

BOWDLER,  Thomas  (1764-1825),  bom  of  wealthy 
parents  at  Ashley,  near  Bath,  July  11,  1754.    At 
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sixteen  he  went  to  8t.  Andrews  to  study  medicine, 
but  graduated  M.  D.  of  Edinburgh  in  1776,  and 
after  some  years  uf  travel  settled  in  London,  de- 
voting- himself  mainly  to  cbaritable  work.  He 
lived  for  ten  years  at  St.  Boniface,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  aC  Bhyd- 
dings,  near  Swansea,  where  he  died  Feb.  24, 1625. 

In  1818  Bowdler  published  "  The  Family  Shake- 
»peare,_  in  10  Yolumes,  in  which  nothing  is  added  to 
tne  original  text ;  but  those  words  and  expressions 
are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read 
aloud  in  a  family."  The  work  had  a  targe  sale,  and 
was  long  popular,  spite  of  the  ridicule  it  brought 
down  upon  the  head  of  its  over-prudish  editor, 
whose  name  has  been  Immortalized  oy  the  addition 
to  the  English  tongue  of  the  term  BoKdUrUm  as  a 
synonym  tor  senseless  expurgation. 

The  last  years  of  Bowdlers  life  were  devoted  to 
preparing  a  purified  edition  of  Gibbon's  History, 
which  was  published  in  six  volumes  the  year  after 
his  deatb,  edited  by  his  nephew,  under  the  title : 
Gibbon's  Hillary  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empirf,  "for  the  use  of  families  and  youna;  persons, 
reprinted  from  the  original  text,  with  the  careful 
omission  of  all  passages  of  an  irreligious  or  immoral 
tendency."  In  a  note  the  editor  says  tliat  "  it  was 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  writer  to  h^e  so 
purged  Shakespeare  and  Gibbon  that  they  could 
no  longer  '  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  modest  in- 
nocence, nor  plant  a  pang  in  the  heart  of  the  devoat 
ChriBtian.' " 

BOWDOIN,  Jakes,  an  American  statesman  and 
author,  born  in  Boston,  Aug,  8, 1727,  died  Nov.  6, 
1790.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1746.  In  1778 
he  was  president  of  the  convention  by  which  the 
constitution  of  MaasachuaettB  was  framed.  He 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1785  and  1786. 
In  the  latter  year  he  suppressed  the  Shays  rebellion. 
Bowdoin  College  was  named  in  his  honor,  bis  son 
having  donated  to  that  Institution  his  valuable 
library  and  paintings  with  gifts  of  land  and 
money. 

BOWDOIN,  Jaubb,  son  of  the  .preceding,  born 
Sept.  22, 1762,  died  on  Naushorn  Island,  Buzzard's 
Bay,  Mass.,  Oct.  II,  1811.  He  waa  of  French  Hugue- 
not descent.  He  naduated  from  Harvard  spent  a 
year  in  college  at  Oxford,  England,  traveled  in  that 
country  and  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  United  Statee  engaged  in  politics  and  liter- 
ary pursuits.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  As- 
sembly, Senate  and  Council.  The  government  sent 
him  as  minister  to  Spain  in  1804,  and  commissioned 
him  to  treat  with  that  foreign  country  with  regard 
to  "  wrongful  captu(«a  and  other  injuries  "  inflicted 
by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  establishment  of  Bow- 
doin College  he  gave  it  6,000  acres  of  land,  £1,100, 
and  at  his  death  his  will  bequeathed  a  large 
library,  paintings,  end  collections  of  minerals  and 

JhiloBophical  apparatus  to  that  institution,  which 
ad  been  named  in  honor  of  hia  father. 
BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  a  Congregational  institu- 
tion founded   In  17S4  at  Brunswick,  Maine.    See 
CoLLEOEB.  in  these  Revisions  and  Addltioot. 

BOWEN,  FKAKcia,  author,  bom  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1811,  was  a  Harvard  graduate,  and 
after  finishing  his  course  gave  instruction  there  in 
intellectual  philosophy  and  political  economy.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  1339,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  SIsmondi  and  other  scholars.  On  his  return  to 
Cambridge  in  1841  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
labors,  and  two  years  later  he  started  the  "North 
American  Eeview."  He  edited  this  periodical  for 
11  years,  much  of  the  time  contributing  the  larger 

£art  of  the  articles.    In  1850  he  lectured  before  the 
owell  Institute  on  Political  Economy,  and  two 
;eara  later  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 


English  and  American  Constitutions.  In  1853  be 
was  appointed  to  the  Aiford  professorship  of  Nat- 
ural Religion,  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  in 
Harvard  College.  Prof.  Bowen  opposed  Ad^m 
Smith's  views  on  tree  trade,  Ricardo  on  rent  and 
Malthus  on  population.  He  has  lectured  much  on 
the  English  philosophers  and  written  several 
booka,  among  which  are  PrindpUg  of  Politietil  Econ- 
omy Applied  to  the  Condition,  Itetourcee  and  InetitV' 
of  the  American  People,  and  Gleaninga  from  a 


Eleted  the  history  of  Scotland  which  is  known  as 
he  Seolichrunicon. Andv/hich  waa  begun  by  FordiU). 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  540;  Vol.  IX,  397. 
Of  Bower's  persot^l  history  little  is  known  except 
his  own  statement  that  he  was  born  in  1886,  and 
that  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Seotickronicon — 
which  manuscript  is  known  as  The  Blark  Boot  of 
Pavtlry — he  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  venerable  father 
in  Christ,  Walter  Bower,  Abbott  of  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Columba."  This  monastery  was  situated  on 
the  Island  of  Inchcolm  In  the  Firth  of  Forth,  He 
died  in  1449.  Bower  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Scolichronicon, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  as  though  written  en- 
tirely by  Fordun,  whereas  his  share  of  the  work, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  further  materials 
which  he  had  collected,  ends  at  the  close  of  book  V, 
with  the  death  of  David  I  (1153).  Bower  contin- 
ued the  history  to  the  death  of  James  I  (1437) ;  and, 
as  he  was  was  contemporary  with  the  later  events 
which  he  describes,  he  is  for  this  period  certainly 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  his- 
torian. Like  Fordun,  he  wrote  in  Latin,  The  only 
edition  (Of  this  history  is  that  printed  by  Walter 
Goodall,  Edinburgh,  in  1769.  and  no  complete  trans- 
lation of  It  has  yet  appeared. 

BOWERBANKIA,  a  common  genus  in  the  class 
of  BryozoaoT  Polyioa.  These  are  colonies  of  minute 
but  highly-organized  animals,  formerly  included 
among  the  hydroids  or  zoophytes,  but  now  unani- 
mously placed  at  a  much  higher  level.  B.imbricala 
is  one  of  the  British  coast  forms.  It  n-owa  on 
seaweeds,  corallines,  stones,  etc.,  between  nigh  and 
low-water  mark,  or  in  shallow  water,  and  forms 
branching  tufts  sometimes  IX  inches  in  height. 
The  branches  are  small  and  transparent,  and  bear 
numerous  individual  animals  of  microscopic  size. 
The  genus  is  named  after  James  Scot  Bowerbank, 
who  wrote  a  famous  monograph  on  the  British  Spon- 
giadr  (1864).    See  Britannica,  Vol,  XIX,  p.  430, 

BOWER-BIRD,  a  name  given  to  certain  Aus- 
tralian birds  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  making 
bower-like  erections,  called  "  runa  "  b^  the  colonists 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  for  adorning  tliem  with 
gay  feathers,  rags,  bonea,  sheila,  and  such  other 
white  or  bright-colored  objects  as  they  can  pick  up. 
These  bowers  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  tney  ap- 
pear to  be  places  of  resort.  Fine  specimens  of 
them,  transported  with  no  little  difficulty,  were  do- 
posited  in  tne  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Gould,  in 
whose  magnificent  work  on  the  Birds  of  Australia 
(1848}  a  full  account  of  them  was  first  given  to  the 

The  bowers  of  the  satin  bower-bird  {Ptilonorhyn- 
ehuK  hoUnericeut)  are  built  among  the  low  branches 
of  some  tree,  and  appear  to  be  repaired  and  fre- 
quented from  year  to  year.  The  base  consists  of 
an  extensive  and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks 
firmly  interwoven,  on  the  center  of  which  the 
bower  Itself  is  built  of  more  flexible  twigs.  It  is 
chiefiy  at  or  near  the  entrance  that  the  shells, 
feathers,  etc.,  employed  for  decoration  are  placed. 

The  satin  bower-bird  is  particularly  abundant  In 
the  mountainous  distrieteof  the  west  of  New  South 
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Wales,  and  fi  found  in  all  the  ''  brushes  "  from  the 
mountaioB  to  the  coaat.  The  adult  male  has  the 
whole  plumage  of  a  deep,  shining  black.  The  col- 
ow  of  the  female  are  grayish,  green  and  brown, 
curiously  mingled. 

The  bowers  of  the  spotted  bower-bird  (CAfomydo- 
dera  mamtlata,  Britannica,Vi)l.  Ill,  p.  740),  are  longer 
and  more  avenue-!ike  than  those  of  the  satin  bower- 
bird:  thej  are  placed  upon  the  ground,  are  out- 
ward!; built  of  twigs,  and  beautifully  lined  with 
taU  grasses  so  disposed  that  their  heads  nearly 
meet.  The  decorative  propensity  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  in  this  species.  The  spotted  bower- 
bird  is  restricted  exclusively  to  the  interior  of 
Australia.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  satin 
Iwwer-bird,  has  a  general  color  o/  rich  brown  beau- 
tifully marked  with  black  and  buff;  a  band  of 
elongated  feathers  of  light  rose-pink  crosses  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  forms  a  broad,  fan-like,  occi- 
pital crest.  The  regent-bird  (Sericului  meUnva)  is 
also  known  to  form  bowers, 

BOWIE-KNIFE,  a  heavy  shealh-knite,  used  both 
as  a  hunting  dagger  and  weapon.  It  was  named 
after  its  inventor.  Colonel  James  Bowie,  who  fell  at 
Fort  Alamo  in  the  Texan  war  (1836),  and  was  first 
used  in  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  blade  is  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length, 
double-edged  near  the  point.  The  best  kmves 
formerly  used  on  the  frontier  were  made  of  old 
horse-rasps  and  the  like,  and  consequently  varied 
much  in  pattern  and  size.  The  term  is  now  fre- 
quently applied  to  any  large  sheatli-knife  without 
regard  to  shape. 

BOWLES,  Samuel,  journalist,  born  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Feb.  9,1826,  died  there,  Jan.  16,  1878. 
After  receiving  a  public  school  education  he  began 
work  at  the  age  oF  17  in  the  office  of  the  "  Spring- 
field Republican,"  a  paper  owned  and  publiahed  bj 
his  father.  The  boy  was  very  active,  and  soon 
learned  to  do  all  kinds  of  newspaper  work.  It  was 
through  his  persuasions  that  the  paper  became  in 
1844  a  daily.  From  this  time  the  paper  fiourished. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  was  editor,  the  elder  Bowles  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  financial  department,  and 
the  son  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  management 
of  the  paper.  In  1851,  b;  the  death  of  his  father, 
young  Bowles,  then  only  25  years  of  age,  was  obliged 
to  assume  entire  control.  During  the  civil  war 
the  "  Springfield  Republican  "  aciiuired  a  national 
reputation  and  great  political  inliuence.  In  1872 
it  supported  the  nomination  of  Greeley  for  the 
presidency,  and  since  then  has  been  independent  in 
politics. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a  beautiful  city  of  Ken- 
tucky, county-seat  of  Warren  county,  situated  on 
Barren  River,  at  ita  head  of  nai-igation,  about  70 
miles  north  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  trade-center  of 
Southern  Kentucky,  and  an  important  shipping 
point  for  pork,  tobacco,  hay  and  grain.  Its  indus- 
tries include  manufactories  of  iron,  woolens  and 
cereal  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  coUege  and  a 
Catholic  academy,  and  contains  excellent  public 
schools. 

BOWMAN,  Sir  William,  oculist,  born  in  Nant- 
wick,  July  20, 1816.  He  studied  cliiefly  in  Ixindon, 
where  he  commenced  practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  lie- 
came  curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum.  In  con- 
junction with  Todd  he  published  the  valuable 
Fhyiioliigiral  Analotnij  (ilirf  Phyriiihigy  of  Man  (6 
vohimes,  1H45-56),  and  gained  a  high  reputation 
as  an  ooulist  by  his  Lerhiret  on  Opralinnt  on  the 
Eye  (1849),  followed  by  his  Obnerralinn^  on  Ike  Arti- 
ficial P'ifiil.  He  was  professor  of  Physiology  at 
King's  College  (1S45-R5);  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Dublin,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh ; 
is  d  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  became  consult- 


ing surgeon  and  vice-president  of  King's  College, 
London  (1877)  and  a  baronet  (1884). 

BOWMANVILLE,  a  thriving  town  of  Ontario, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
about  40  miles  northeast  of  Toronto.  It  is  a  port 
of  entry,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  contains 
manufactories  of  machinery,  castings,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  woolen  goods,  carrlagea,  cabinet- 
ware,  lumber  and  leather. 

BOWSPRIT,  a  strong  boom  or  spar  projecting 
over  the  stern  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  Its  use  is 
to  support  the  jib-boom,  a  longer  and  lighter  spar, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  bowsprit,  which  re- 
ceives the  lower  ends  of  the  foremast  stay-ropes,  on 
which  sails  are  carried. 

BOWSTRING,  the  string  by  which  a  bow  is 
drawn  and  the  arrow  discharged.  The  term  la 
specifically  used  for  an  old  Turkish  mode  of  execu- 
tion, the  offender  being  strangled  by  means  of  a 
bowstring  or  similar  cord. 

BOWSTRING  HEMP,  or  Moobva  :  the  fiber  of 
a  species  of  fianseriera  (especially  Sanieriera  Zey- 
fani'fa},  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Xtliaceir,  tribe 
HemerocaUeif,  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  making 
bowstrings.  The  fiber  is  hair-like,  silky  and  elastic, 
and  in  strength  is  apparently  about  equal  to  hemp. 
A  VMy  similar  species  (Saiittviera  guijieeniit)  is 
found  in  abundance  on  the  we^t  coast  of  Africa, 
and  its  fiber  has  been  imported  as  African  bow- 
string hemp. 


called  to  the  bar  in  It  . 
Dundalk  in  Parliament  in  1653-68,  and  the  county 
of  Wexford  1874-80,  when  his  home  rule  principles 
estranged  him  from  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  187H 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Reform  Olub.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  seventh  baronet  in  I860. 
He  was  ttuthor  of  several  able  works  on  constitu- 
tional law  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 

BOWYEB,  WiLUAM,  an  eminent  English  printer 
and  classical  scholar,  born  in  London.  Dec.  19, 1699, 
died  Nov.  18,  I7T7.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1722  joined  his  father  in  trade.  Appointed 
in  1729  printer  of.  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  subsequently  became  printer  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  and  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
17G7  he  was.  nominated  printer  of  tne  Bolls  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Bowyer  edited  several  volumes  of 
Swift's  works,  and  the  first  translation  of  Rous- 
seau's Poradorie-al  Oration  (1761),and  was  the  author 
of  two  essays  on  the  Onjin  of  Printing  11774);  but 
his  chief  production  was  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  with  critical  and  commenda- 

BOX-DAYS,  days  a^ipointed  by  the  Court  of 
.Sessions  in  Scotland,  during  the  vacations,  on  which 
pleadings  or  other  law  papers  may  be  lodged  or 
filed,  the  object  being  to  expedite  the  procedure, 
notwithstanding  the  vacation.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  all  printed  papers  in  the  Court  of 
Sessions  must  Ije  placed  in  boxes, one  for  each  judge, 
for  each  legal  society,  and  for  the  reporters.  These 
boxes  were  introduced  in  HHK)  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
private  solicitation  of  judges, 

BOX-HAULING,  a  mode  of  turning  a  ship  when 
the  swell  of  the  soa  renders  tacking  impossible,  or 
when  the  ship  is  too  near  the  shore  to  allow  room 
for  veering.  The  operation  is  effected  by  hauling 
the  head-sheets  to  windward,  bracing  the  head- 
yards  aback,  and  squaring  the  after-yards,  the  helm 
at  the  same  time  l>eing  put  a-lee.  Boring-off  is  a 
very  similar  o|)eration. 

BOXING-DAY:  in  England,  the  first  week-day. 
after  Christmas,  and  so  called  from  being  the  day 


BOXTEL  — BOZEMAN 


on  which  Chriatmaa-boxes,  or  preseota,  ard  given  to 
servants  and  othera. 

BOXTEL,  a  town  in  the  Dutch  province  of  North 
Brabant,  38  m!le«  aoutheast  of  Utrecht.  An  Anglo- 
Dutch  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  waa  here  de- 
feated with  great  loss  by  the  French  in  1794.  Pop- 
alation,  e,703. 

BOX-THORN  (Lycium),  a  genus  of  the  order 
SolanaetK,  having  funnel-ahaped  or  tubular  flow- 
ers and  two-celled  berries.  Several  speciea  are  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe,  thorny-  shrubs,  with 
long  slender  shoots  and  Himple  lanceolate  leaves, 
Lyetum  europsum  may  be  trained  to  a  height  of  30 
or  40  feet,  and  is  often  planted— as  are  also  other 
species — to  cover  walls,  etc.  Lydum  vuloare  has 
been  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  tJnited  States. 
Lydum  fuchtioidet,  although  deatitute  of  epinea,  ia 
used  aa  a  hedge-plant  in  the  Andea  of  Qirito. 

BOYAE,  a  title  oonterring  a  rank  in  the  atate, 
given  to  the  highest  class  of  Russian  officials  previ- 
ous to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  They  ranked 
next  to  the  kniazea  or  knjeaes  (rulins  princes),  and 
were  univeraallT  looked  up  to  by  the  mass  of  the 
people — so  much  so  that  the  most  powerful  rulers 
considered  it  prudedl  to  add  to  public  papers  "  The 
Boyart  have  approved  it."  Their  power  acted  aa  a 
wholesome  check  upon  the  authority  of  the  princes, 
in  conaequence  of  which  the  latt«r  became  their 
bitter  enemies.    Peter  the  Great  finally  abolished 


nobility,  but  a 


e  stripping   them  of 


Boumania  are  also  called  Boi 

BOYAUX  (French,  "bowels")  are  the  zigiag  ap- 
proaches used  in  eiege  operations  to  connect  the 
parallels. 

B0Y-BI8H0P.  The  custom  of  electing  a  boy- 
bisbop  on  St.  Nicholas's  day  dates  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  spread  over  moat  Catholic  countries,  and 
prevailed  in  almoat  every  parish  of  England.    The 


from  the  pupils  at  the  grammar  school,  was  arrayed 
in  episcopal  vestments,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  aubordinates  in  priestly  dreas,  went  about  with 
songs  and  dances  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the 
people.  The  mock  prelate  exacted  implicit  obe- 
dience from  hia  fellows,  who,  with  their  superior, 
took  poaseaaion  of  the  church,  and  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  and  otficea  except  maas.  In  1299 
Edward  I,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  permitted  a  boy- 
bishop  to  say  vespers  before  him  at  Heaton,  near 
Kewcast!e-on-Trne.  At  Salisbury  the  boy-bishop, 
it  ia  said,  bad  the  power  of  disposing  of  such  pre- 
bends 'as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during  the  days 
of  hia  episcopacy.  The  custom  was  abolished  m 
England  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.  dated 
July  22, 1542;  it  waa  reatored  by  Queen  Mary  in 
1564,  and  again  abolished  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, though  it  seems  to  have  lingered  here  and 
there  in  viUagea  till  about  the  cluae  of  her  reign. 
On  the  continent  it  waa  the  subject  of  a  formal 
interdict  at  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431);  and  at 
Zug,  in  Switzerland,  a  similar  uaage  waa  auppreased 
BO  recently  as  1797. 

BOYCOTTING,  the  system  of  combining  to  bold 
no  relations,  aoeial  or  commercial,  with  a  person  or 
company,  on  account  of  political  or  other  differ- 
«ncea,  or  of  disagreement  m  busineaa  matters,  em- 
ployed aa  a  meana  of  punishment  or  coercion.  It 
was  first  formulated  by  Mr.  Pamell,  the  Irish  leader, 
at  Ennig  on  Sept.  19,  ISSO,  and  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  first  victims.  Captain  Boycott,  a 
Mayo  factor  and  farmer.     The   word,  like  the 


practice,  aoon  became  common  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  though  the  term  "  ex- 
clusive dealing "  is  much  preferred  by  its  apolo- 
gists. 

BOYD,  Rbv.  Andrew  Kesnbdy  Hutchison,  D.D,, 
bom  at  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire,  November,  1S2S.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  took  the  highest  honors 
in  philosophy  and  theol<^y.  He  first  became 
known  in  literature  by  his  essays,  pnblished  in 
"  Eraser's  Magazine "  under  the  now  familiar 
initials,  A.  K,  H.  B.,  most  of  which  have  been  re- 


and  of  many  v 
liis  workabavebeenexceeoingly 
popular  In  America. 

BOYDEN,  Sbth,  a  noted  American  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  bom  at  Foxboro,  Mass.,  in  17S8,  died 
in  1870.  He  began  the  manufacture  of  patent 
leather  In  1819  atlfewark,  N.  J.,  where  he  invented 
a  machine  for  aplitting  ]>>ather,  and  a  process  for 
making  apelter.  Among  bis  other  inventions  and 
discoveries  were  a  doming-machine  for  hata  and 
a  process  for  making  Russia  aheet-iron.  He  built 
one  of  the  first  locomotivea  with  outside  cylinders, 
and  is  thought  by  many  to  have  made  the  first 
daguerreotype  in  the  United-  States. 

BOYDEN,    L'aiAH,   an  American  inventor  and 

ShilanthroplBt,  born  at  Foxboro,  Mass.,  in  1604, 
led  in  1879,  He  is  known  tor  hia  improvements  in 
hydraulic  engineering,  and  as  tne  Inventor  of  the 
modern  Improved  form  of  the  turbine  water-wheel. 
He  founded  the  Boydeo  Fund  tor  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  chemistry  and 
physics. 

BOYESEN,  Hjalhab  Hjobth,  author,  born  in 
Fredericksvcern,  Norway,  Sept,  23,  184«,  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnHsium  in  Christiania,  and 
graduated  (1868)  at  the  University  of  Norway,  hav- 
mg  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Leipsic,  Germany. 
He  came  to  the  United  States,  where  in  1S69  he 
became  editor  of  "  Fremad,"  a  Scandinavian  paper 
printed  in  Chicago.  From  1874  to  1880  he  taught 
German  in  Cornell,  and  then  was  called  to  the 
same  work  at  Columbia  College.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  he  has  ahuwn  a  marked 
aptitude  for  writing  storlea  and  poetry  in  English. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  maga- 
zinea  of  the  day.  A  partial  list  of  his  books  is  aa 
followB :  Gunner:  a  Xone  Romance  ;  A  Korttmon't 
Pilgrimage  ;  Tales  from  Txfo  Hemigpheres  ;  Goethe  and 
iSchiller  ;  their  Livft  and  Wortt ;  Queen  Titania  ; 
The  Story  of  Norway ;  Ilka  on  the  House-top.  The 
last  mentioned  has  been  dramatized  and  success- 
fully performed  In  New  York. 

BOYLE,  a  town  in  County  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
(see  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  p.  850),  situated  on  the 
river  Boyle  above  Its  expansion  into  Lough  Key, 
108  miles  northwest  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  has  a 
thriving  trade  in  corn,  flax,  butter,  and  provisions. 
An  abbey  built  here  In  the  twelfth  century  waa 
reduced  to  its  present  ruined  state  in  1595  by  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone.     Population,  2,994. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR,  a. term  applied 
to  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  obtained  by 
distitline  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime,  eal-ammoniac, 
and  sulphur.  The  same  substance  is  produced  by 
passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  into  a.  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  ia  a  atraw-colored  liquid,  liberat- 
ing sulphureted  hydrogen  on  addition  of  an  acid 
or  exposure  to  the  air, 

BOZEMAN,  a  thriving  city  of  Montana,  county- 
seat  of  Gallatin,  beautifully  situated  on  a  sm^l 
afHuent  of  the  Gallatin  River,  about  a  hundred 
milea  aouth  of  Helena.    It  la  the  seat  of  an  acad- 
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emy  and  a  uiiiverBitj  school,  and  contains  impor- 
tant manufactories  of  flour  and  lumber.  Gold  and 
silver  are  mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  vast  agricul- 
tural and  erasing  interests  center  here. 

BOZZOLO,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  fourteen  miles 
aouthwest  of  Mantua.     Population,  4,154. 

BRABANgONNE,.  the  patriotic  song  of  the  Bel- 
gians, originally  sung  by  the  insurgents  during  the 
revolution  of  September.  18.30,  when  they  threw  off 
Dutch  rule.  The  words  were  written  by  a  young 
French  actor  named  Jenneval,  then  at  Brussels. 
The  verses  end  with  a  refrain  relating  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Tree  of  Liberty  for  the  Orange,  in 
reference  to  the  house  of  Orange,  then  ruling  the 
Netherlands,  The  music  was  composed  by  Camp- 
en  ho  ut. 

BRACCIO,  FoETESRACci,  Count  of  Men  tone 
(1366-1424),  celebrated  Italian  free-lance,  born  at 
Perugia,  of  an  old  patrician  family,  in  1338.  He 
was  engaged  in  warfare  from  his  early  youth,  and 
bad  already  given  bis  sword  to  various  causee, 
when  In  1416  he  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  his  na- 
tive city.  He  accepted  from  Queen  Joanna  of  Na- 
ples the  command  of  her  land  forces,  and  for  his 
services  waa  created  Count  of  Foggia  and  Friuce 
of  Capua.  In  1423,  by  the  queen's  command,  he 
was  crowned  at  Perngia,  as  Prince  of  Aquila  and 
Capua.  His  ambition  now  soared  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  itself.  He  overran  Campania  and  Apulia, 
ana  advanced  into  Calabria,  but  in  a  battle  before 
Aquila  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died 
three  days  later,  June  5,  1424. 

BRACE :  in  carpentry,  an  oblioue  piece  of  wood 
used  to  bind  together  the  principal  timbersot  S  roof 
or  other  wooden  structure.  The  name  is  also  used 
of  a  curved  instrument  of  iron  or  wood  for  hold- 
ing a  bit,  used  bv  carpenters  for  boring. 

BRACE ;  on  shipboard,  a  rope  attached  to  the 
yard-arm,  and  employed  to  turn  or  swing  the  yard 

BRACE,  Charles  Lobino,  philanthropist,  born 
tn  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  29, 1826,  died  in  Switzer- 
land, Aug.  11, 1890.  His  father,  John  Pierce  Brape, 
was  connected  with  the  Litchfield  Academy  and 
Bnbsequently  with  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary. 
The  son  graduated  at  Yale  (1846),  and  studied  the- 
ology at  that  college  and  also  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  not  connected  aa  pastor 
with  any  church,  but  frequently  preached.  He 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  England  in  18B0,  and 
his  companion,  Frank  Olmstead,  gave  a  description 
of  the  journey  in  the  book  IValki  and  Talks  of  an 
American  Farmer  in  England.  In  Hungary  he  was 
arrested,  imprisoned  and  tried  by  a  court-martial  on 
suspicion  of^beingin  league  with  Hungarian  rev- 
olutionists in  America.  The  V.  S.  minister  at 
Vienna  obtained  bis  release.  In  his  further  travels 
in  Europe  he  paid  special  attention  to  schools, 
prisons  and  the  condition  of  the  masses.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  (1852),  he  associated 
himself  with  Rev.  Mr.  Pease  in  missionary  work  at 
the  Five  Points,  and  among  the  prisoners  and  in- 
mates of  hospitals  and  almshouses.  In  1863  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  a  year  later  opened  the  first  newsboys'  lodging 
house.  The  benevolent  projects  originated  by  Mr. 
Brare  have  enlisted  public  attention  and  secured 
hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  many ;  lodging 
bouses  for  boys  have  multiplied:  and  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  has  accomplished  great  good.  Mr. 
Brace  lectured  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  this  charita- 
ble object,  and  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  Children's  Charities  in 
London  ^856),  and  also  to  the  International  Prison 
Convention  in  London  (1872).  Among  his  pub- 
lished books  are:     Httngary  in  J861;  Home  Lift  in 


Oermany;  Short  SermoM  for  Neu>»boy»;  and  TO* 
Daniierou)  Clateee  of  New  York. 

BRACK,  or  BR.tCHE,  an  old  term  (origin  un- 
known) for  a  dog  that  hunts  by  the  scent ;  a  scent- 
ing hound. 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY,  the  arterial  trunk  sup- 
plying the  upper  arm;  the  direct  continuation 
of  the  axillary  artery.  It  runs  down  the  front  and 
inner  side  of  the  upper  arm,  giving  off  several 
branches  as  it  proceeds,  and  at  a  point  about  SD 
inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  terminates  by 
dividing  into  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

BBACHYPTEE.E  (Gr., "short  winged"), an  omU 
thological  term  applied  in  Cuvier's  system  of  classi- 
fication to  such  aquatic  birds  as  penguins,  puffins^ 
auks,  divers  and  grebes,  whose  wings  are  short  and 
whose  feet  are  placed  so  far  back  as  to  compel 
them  to  assume  a- nearly  erect  position  when  oa 

BRACHYUBA,  a  technical  name  applied  to 
short-tailed  decapod  crustaceans  or  crate,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Macrura,  long-tailed  forms  like  the 
lobsters,  where  the  abdomen  is  not  tucked  in  on 
the  under  surface  In  the  characteristic  crab  fash- 
ion. They  are  divided  into  about  sixteen  families, 
without  super-family  grouping.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  family  of  short-tailed  bats,  including 
Muitacina  and  Noctilio. 

BRACKEN,  or  Bbakb,  a  large  ^enus  of  ferns 
of  the  division  Polmodete,  distinguished  by  spore- 
cases  in  marginal  lines  covered  by  the  reflexed 
margin  of  the  frond.  It  is  very  widely  distributed, 
from  arctic  and  temperate  to  tropical  countries. 
The  common  brake  or  bracken  (Ptf.rit  aquilina ; 
see  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  103]  is  very  abundant  in 
rocky  thickets,  dry  fields,  etc. 

BRACKENRIDGE,  Huoh  Henby,  jurist,  born 
nearCampbeltown,8cotland,  in  1748,  died  in  Carlisle 
Pa,,  June  26,  1816.  At  the  age  of  five  he  came  to 
America  with  his  father,  and  they  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  graduated  from  Princeton  (1771), 
then  spent  some  years  teaching  there  and  in 
Maryland.  At  about  this  time  be  wrote  for  his 
pupils  a  drama.  Bunker  Hill  (see  Britannica, 
Vol.  I,  n.  722),  edited  the  "  United  States  Magazine,'* 
studied  divinity  and  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  Dropping  these  varied  pursuits  he  applied 
himself  to  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  prac- 
ticed in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  soon  obtained  such 
prominence  that  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
(1786).  During  the  "Whisky  Insurrection  "he  used 
his  influence  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  to  the  su- 
preme bench  of  the  State,  and  held  the  office  up 
to  his  death.  He  vras  author  of  poems  and  essays : 
but  his  best  known  work  is  a  story  in  the  form  or 


the  Adienturei  of  Capt.  Farrago  and  Teague  O'Re- 
gan,  hi>  .Sfr^ant. 

BRACKET,  an  ornamental  projection  from  a 
wall,  used  for  t)ie  purpose  of  supporting  a  statue, 
bust,  or  the  like.  Bracke'^s  are  either  of  stone, 
wood,  or  metal,  and  are  frequently  elaborately 
designed  and  carved.  The  term  bracket  is  also 
employed  in  joinery  to  designate  a  wooden  support 
of  triangular  outline  placed  under  shelves,  gaUer- 
ies,  etc.,  and  is  also  generally  applied  to  sncn  gas- 
lights as  project  from  the  wall.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  II,  p.  461. 

BRACKETT,  Anka,  an  American  writer  and 
teacher,  born  in  Boston  in  1836.  She  has  been 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  work  of  various 
educational  institutions,  has  published  several 
works  on  pedagogy,  and  has  contributed  numerous 
able  articles  to  magaEines  and  other  periodicals. 
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BRACKETT,  Walter  >L,  painter,  born  in  Uniiy. 
Me.,  June  U,  1823.  Charles  Sumner.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmea,  and  Edward  Everett  Bat  Co  hin)  for 
their  portraits.  Of  late  years  he  has  painted  fish- 
ing scenes,  among'  which  is  a  series  representing 
salmon-catching  with  a  fly.  The  artist  resides  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

BRACKLESHAM  BEDS,  a  ({roup  of  highly  fos- 
ailiferous  strata  in  the  middle  Eocene  formation, 
included  in  the  Bagshot  series. 

BRAOQUEMOSD,  a  noted  French  artist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1833.    See  BriUnnica,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  45. 

BRADBURY,  William  Bachkldkb,  musieian, 
born  in  York,  Me.,  Oct.  6, 1816,  died  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  Jan,  7, 1868.  He  inherited  a  taste  for  music 
(roni  his  parents,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  he  had  mastered  many  musical  instru- 
ments. In  1830  he  resided  in  Boston,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lowell  ^lason,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  the  organ.  In  1840  he  began 
teaching  singing  school  and  giving  concerts  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He  became  very  popu- 
lar, and  in  1847  he  decided  to  visit  Germany  tor 
the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  music.  In 
1854  he  and  his  brother,  E.  G.  Bradbury,  began  the 
manufacture  of  pianos  in  New  York.  William 
Bradbury  comjMieed  and  published  a  series  of 
musical  collections  for  the  use  of  choirs,  day- 
schools  and  Sunday-schools.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  engaged  in  publishing  his  works,  and  so  popu- 
lar were  they  that  over  6,000,000  copies  have  been 
sold.  The  Golden  Chain,  The  Skmam,  The  Jutnlee, 
Temple  Choir,  and  Freth  Laurelt  were  the  titles  of 
BOme  of  his  song  collections. 
BBADDOCE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Pennsyl- 
•  vania.  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,ten  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh.  It  contains 
Important  manufactoriea  of  railroad  cars  and  steel 
rails,  and  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Brad- 
dock's  Field,  in  which,  in  1756,  General  Braddock 
was  killed  and  his  British  army  defeated  by  the 
French  and  Indians. 

BBADDOCE,  Edwabd,  British  soldier,  born  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  about  1696,  died  near  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  July  13,1765.  He  had  served  forty  years 
In  tne  British  Guftrds,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general,  when  In  1756  he  was  ordered  to 
America  to  assist  the  colonists  in  their  war  with 
the  French  and  Indians.  The  plan  of  his  campaign 
was  to  march  his  soldiers  from  Fredericktown  to 
Fort  Duquesne,  now  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  thence  to  Ni- 
agara, and  on  to  Frontenac.  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Washington  (then  aides-de-camp  to  Braddock), 
warned  the  general  that  the  Indians  would  be 
likely  to  give  him  trouble  on  the  way  to  Fort 
Duquesne;  but  Braddock,  who  was  ver^  opinion- 
ated, would  heed  neither  advice  nor  warning,  trust- 
ing that  the  discipline  of  British  soldiers  was  supe- 
rior to  any  variety  of  barbarous  warfare.  The 
amv  set  out  for  the  fort  and  before  they 
reacned  It  were  attacked  by  the  savages,  who  were 
hidden  behind  rocks  and  trees.  So  sudden  was 
their  appearance  and  so  terrifying  their  war-whoop 
that  the  English  soldiers,  not  being  able  to  see 
tfaeii  antagonists,  fell  back  with  rapidity,  would  not 
obey  their  oiBcera,  and  the  force  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat.  They  retired  to  Great  Meadows,  where  in 
a  few  days  General  Braddock  died  from  a  wound 
received  in  the  engagement. 

BRADDON,  Mabt  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Max- 
well), novelist,  bom  in  Boho  Square,  London,  In  1837. 
She  very  early  showed  a  turn  for  literature,  which 
she  indulged  in  the  usual  manner,  by  sending 
verses  and  other  trifles  to  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. These  were  followed  by  a  comedietta 
DTonght  out  at  the  Strand  in  ISSO,  a  volume  of 


verse,  and  one  or  two  novels,  none  of  which  were 
very  successful.  In  1862  was  published  Laiy  Aud- 
ley'a  Hecret,  which  attained  an  enormous  j[>opularity, 
in  three  months  reaching  its  eighth  edition.  Aurora 
Floyd  (1863)  was  little  less  popular.  Of  all  her  fifty 
novels  the  best,  perhaps.  Is  hhmael  (1884),  a  tale  of 
the  Second  Empire,  which  depends  not  so  much  on 
sensation  as  character.  Several  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  "  Temple  Bar,"  "St.  James's  Magazine,"  and 
"  Belgravia."  She  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the 
last- mentioned  magasine. 

BRADFORD,  a  village  of  Massachusetts,  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  opposite  Ha- 
verhill, It  is  the  seat  of  Bradford  Female  Academy 
and  of  an  excellent  high  school. 

BRADFORD,  a  city  of  McKean  countyr.  Pa.,  fm 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  and 
also  on  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad.  It 
is  63  miles  southeast  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  It  has  two 
national  banks,  fine  hotels,  two  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  several  churches,  excellent  schools,  a 
handsome  park,  water-works,  streets  well  lighted 
with  natural  gas,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  oil  wells. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1879.  Population  in 
1870,  1,446;  in  1880,  9,197;  in  1890,  10,478. 

BRADFORD,  a  village  of  Vermont,  situated  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  about  thirty  miles  southeast 
of  Mont^lier.  It  is  the  seat  of  Bradford  Academy 
and  Union  High  School,  and  carries  on  important 
manufactures  of  paper,  machinery,  iron,  flour, casks, 
and  woolen  goods. 

BRADFORD  CLAY:  in  geology, a  subdivision  of 
the  Great  Oolite  (Lower  Oolite),  a  blue,  slightlv 
calcareous  clay,  occurring  at  Bradford  in  England, 
and  extending  for  some  miles  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
about  10  feet  thick  at  Bradford,  but  may  be  thicker 
at  Farleigh.  It  Is  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  in 
it  of  large  numbers  of  a  crinoid,  jfpiocn'ni((8  Parkin- 
toni.  Although  Bradford  clay  is  considered  a  local 
deposit,  yet  deposits  containing  the  same  fossils 
occur  in  Dorsetshire.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
364,356. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON,  a  town  of  England,  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  canal,  nine  miles  southeast  of  Bath.  It  is 
an  ancient  town,  and  still  shows  some  gable-fronted 
houses,  built  and  roofed  with  stone.  Formerly  It 
was  the  seat  of  important  woolen  manufactures,  and 
kerseymeres  were  first  made  here.  The  tiny  church 
of  St,  Lawrence,  built  by  St.  Aldhelm  between  675 
and  709.  is  the  only  perfect  building  of  pre-Norman 
times  now  remaining  in  England.  Near  by,  on  the 
site  of  Aldhelm's  monastery,  is  the  parish  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  various  dates  from  the  12tb 
to  the  18th  century,  and  restored  in  1865-66.  On  the 
summit  of  Torr  Hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  14th-century 
chapel  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Avon,  with  many  picturesque 
spots.  At  Bradford,  Cenwalh,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Welsh  In 
652.    Population.  4,922. 

BRADFORD,  William,  colonial  governor,  born  In 
Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  England,  March,  1588,  died 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  May  9, 1667.  From  childhood  he 
was  religiously  inclined,  and  at  an  early  age  joined 
the  Puritan  congregation  at  Scrooby  Manor.  See 
Britannica,Vol.  Xll,  pp.  726, 726.  Persecution  arose 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  Puritans,  or  Separat- 
ists, emigrated  to  Holland  as  they  could  find  oppor- 
tunity. See  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  p.  608.  After  im- 
prisonment  and  delay  Bradford  and  his  companions 
reached  Amsterdam  in  1608,  and  joined  the  colony 
there,  which  in  1600  removed  to  Leyden. 

Bradford  soon  beiran  to  agitate  the  question  of 
emigrating  to  Virginia,  but  not  until  1620  was  he 
able  to  put  1  is  scheme  in  practice,  and  on  Sept.  6th 
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ampton  on  the  Ma\ffiowfr.  (See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XII,  p.  728.)  Stormy  weather  drove  the  ahip  to  the 
Bhore§  of  Massachusetts,  and  taking  this  as  an  indi- 
cation  of  the  hand  of  Providence,  they  abandoned 
the  idea  of  settlinK  in  Virginia  and  entered  Ply in~ 
outb  harbor.  On  the  death  of  Carver,  tha  first  gov- 
ernor, Bradford  was  chosen  by  the  coloniats  to  the 
office.  With  the  exception  of  five  years  (which  were 
not  successive),  beheld  theofflce  from  April  21,1621, 
until  his  death. 

A  patent  was  obtained  for  the  settlement  from 
the  New  England  council,  in  1629.  It  was  a  grant  ct 
the  Plymouth  plantation  to  William  Bradford,  hia 
heirs. associateB,  etc.  In  1640 he  made  over  the  prop- 
erty ^  ^^  body  of  colonists,  reserving  for  himself 
no  more  than  one  settler's  share. 

Gov.  Bradford  was  a  man  of  culture  and  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  the  classics.  His  leisure  was 
largely  spent  in  writing,  and  after  his  death  the 
interesting  mannscripts  were  published.  Among 
them  were  the  following:  A  Diary  of  Occurrencet 
(relating  the  history  of  the  colony  during  the  first 

fear,  and  written  with  the  help  of  Edward  Wins- 
>w'i ;  Some  Obtervntiont  of  God  e  Merciful  Dealingi 
with  Ul  in  tkit  Wilderneu;  A  Word  to  Plymovui; 
Memoir  of  Elder  Brewitrr;  and  Sittory  of  Plymouth 
Plantation. 

BRADFORD,  William,  painter,  born  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1B27.  Up  to  middle  life  be  fol- 
lowed the  mercantile  profession,  when  he  met  with 
reversea  and  began  to  paint  marine  views  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  He  had  previously  attained 
BOme  artistic  proficiency  by  practice  in  leisure 
hours.  He  does  work  in  colors,  India  ink  and  oils. 
He  made  an  Arctic  excursion  with  Dr.  Hayes  and 
others,  and  from  studies  of  snow,  ships  and  ice- 
bergs then  made  he  painted  many  famous  scenes. 
Some  of  his  best  works  ^reiShipwreck  OffNanltickel; 
Sudden  Squall  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  The  Coail  of 
Labrador,  and  Stinaet  in  the  S'orlh. 

BRADING,  a  small  but  ancient  town,  once  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  four 
miles  soutii  of  Ryde  by  rail.  In  1880  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  villa,  with  a  tesselated  floor,  were  un- 
earthed near  the  town.  In  the  ruins,  asaumed  to 
be  those  of  the  villa  of  the  Roman  governor,  were 
found  numerous  coins  and  tiles ;  there  are  also 
traces  of  a  whole  row  of  buildings. 

BRADLAUGH,  Charles,  a  prominent  social  re- 
former, but  vigorous  an ti- socialist,  bom  in  London 
ill  1833,  died  Jan.  30, 18B1.  Early  dependent  upon 
his  own  efforts,  he  waa  in  turn  errand-boy,  small 
coal  merchant,  and  trooper  at  Berlin.  Procuring 
his  discharge,  he  returned  to  London  in  13&3,  be- 
came clerk  to  a  solicitor,  and  soon  a  busy  secular- 
ist lecturer,  and  pamphleteer  under  the  name 
"  Iconoclast."  In  1880  he  was  elected  M,  P.  tor 
Northampton.  He  at  first  refused  to  take  the  par- 
liamentary oath,  then  offered  to  take  it ;  but  as  he 
had  been  loud  in  his  avowal  of  atheism,  the  House 
refused  to  allow  him  even  to  affirm.  He  was  thrice 
rei'leeted  by  Northampton,  and  at  length,  in 
188A,  having  taken  the  oath,  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  seat.  In  Parliament  he  gained  respect  by  his 
strong  senae  and  debating  power,  and  he  earned 
wide  popularity  by  his  agitation  aghinst  perpetual 
penaions.  Of  Bradlaugh's  writings  the  best  known 
\a  hie  Impeachment  of  the  Hovte  lif  Brvneiiiri:.  His 
republication,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Annie  Be- 
aant,  of  an  old  pamphlet.  The  Frnit»  nf  Philon'iphy, 
led  in  1676  to  a  sentence  of  six  months'  impriaon- 
ment  and  a  fine  of  £200,  hut  the  conviction  was 


s  made  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 


that  the  action  of  Parliament,  by  which  he  waa 
elected  from  that  body  in  1880,  be  expunged  from 
tne  record. 

BRADLEY,  Rev.  Edward,  better  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Cuthbert  Bede,"  was  born  at  Kid- 
derminster, England,  in  1827,  and  educated  at 
Durham  University.  He  was  successively  rector 
of  Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  of  Shelton,  near  Oak- 
ham, and  of  Lenton,  near  Grantham.  His  face- 
tious description  of  Oxford  life  in  Adventurei  of 
Verdant  Green  {1863-67)  has  been  exceedingly  pop- 
ular, and  was  followed  by  the  Book  of  Beauty  {1656) , 
Fairu  Fablei  (1858).  Olencraggan  (1861),  Tale»  of  CoU 
Uge  Life  (1862),  LittU  Mr.  Bouncer  and  Hie  Friend 
Verdant  Green  (1873),  Fotkeringhayli88&),  etc.,  none 
of  which  have  equaled  hia  first  book  in  popularity, 

BRADLEY,  Joseph  P.,  LL.  D.,  jurist,  born  in 
Berne,  N.  Y.,  March  14, 1813.  In  his  youth  his  edu- 
cational advantages  were  at  first  very  meager,  but  a 
clergyman  prepared  him  for  college.and  he  pursued 
the  course  at  Rutgers,  He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  practiced  in  Newark,  N.  J.  His  services 
were  sought  in  important  casea,  and  he  waa  highly 
esteemed  as  an  orator.  In  1870  President  Grant 
appointed  him  to  the  supreme  court  bench  and 
circuit  justice  for  the  southern  circuit;  later  he 
was  assigned  to  the  third  circuit,  comprehending 
the  Stales  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jeraey  and  Dela- 
ware. While  in  the  supreme  court  many  and  in- 
tricate cases  came  up  for  decision — civil  war  cases, 
maritime  oases,  yid  others  of  like  importance.  In 
1677  he  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commission. 
He  has  never  been  a  politician,  but  was  a  member 
of  the  Whig  party  and  now  of  the  Republican,  al- 
ways supporting  the  Government. 

BKADSTREET,  Simon-,  colonial  goven 
sachusetts  from  1679  to  1686,  and  from  1' 
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at  Cambridge,  and,  having  been  choiien  aasist- 
ant  judge  of  the  court  to  be  established  in  the 
Masaaohusetts  colony,  sailed  for  the  New  World 
and  arrived  at  Salem  in  1630,  During  his  public 
life  of  more  than  90  years  he  held  prominent  and 
responsible  government  positions,  in  all  of  which 
he  showed  himself  able  and  trustwortlkr.  He  vis- 
ited England  in  1660  as  agent  for  the  colony  and  to 
congratulate  Charles  II  on  his  restoration.  Brad- 
street  opposed  the  witchcraft  delusion  at  Salem  in 
1692.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  connected  with  the  settling  of  other  or 
the  early  New  England  towns, 

BRAEMAR,  a  highland  district  of  Pcotland,  oc- 
cupying the  southwest  corner  of  Aberdeenshire,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dee.  In  the  east^ 
ern  part  is  Balmoral,  and  near  its  center.  61  milea 
southwest  of  Aberdeen,  Is  the  village  of  Castleton 
lot  Braemar,  a  favorite  resort  for  travelers,  sports- 
men,  and  lovers  of  grand  scenery.  See  Britannica, 
Vol,  I,  p.  4rf. 

BRAG,  a  game  at  cards,  so  called  because  each 
player  endeavors  to  impose  upon  the  others,  and  to 
make  them  believe  that  his  hand  is  better  than  it 
really  is ; — same  as  poker  and  Muff. 

BRAGG,  Braxton,  soldier,  born  in  Warren 
county.  N.  C,  March  22,  1817,  died  in  Galveston, 
Tex.,  Sept.  27, 1876.  He  graduated  at  West  Point, 
and  was  appointed  to  military  service  in  Florida 
during  the  Seminole  war.  He  took  part  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
for  hia  gallant  services  during  the  campaign.  From 
this  time  until  the  civil  war  lie  waa  mostly  engaged 
in  frontier  service.  In  1861,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  was  commissioner  of  public  works  in  Louis-' 
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laaa,  and  taking  the  Confederate  Bide  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-genera]  and  assigned  to  dutj 
in  Florida.  On  the  defitb  o(  A.  8.  Johnston  at  the 
battle  of  ghiioh  he  was  promoted  general.  After 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he  succeeded  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  command.  At  Perryrille,  Kj., 
vhere  he  led  a  Eorce  of  4S,000  men,  he  retreated 
after  the  battle  without  sufficient  cause.  He  was 
on  tbie  account  removed  from  command  and  ar- 
rested, but  soon  restored  to  rank.  He  was  beaten 
at  Murfreesboro,  by  Rosecrana  Dec.  31,  1862,  and 
Jan.  2, 1863,  but  retaliated  at  Chicamauga  in  Sep- 
tember. Grant  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  his 
troops  at  Chattanooga  in  November,  and  soon  after 
he  was  relieved  of  command  and  called  to  Bicb- 
tDond  as  military  adviser  to  Jefferson  Davis.  He 
performed  no  other  important  service  during  the 
war.  Afterwards  he  became  chief  engineer  ol  Ala- 
bama, and  superintended  the  improvements  in  Mo- 
bile Bay. 

BBAGI :  in  Northern  mythology,  son  of  Odin  and 
Frigga,  god  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Upon  his 
tongue  were  engraved  the  runes  of  speech,  so  that 
he  could  not  utler  a  sentence  that  did  not  contain 
wisdom.  According  to  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda,  he 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  scalds  or  poets,  and  the 
inventor  of  poetry,  which  is  designated  by  a  kin- 
dred word,  bragr,  firagi  is  represented  as  an  old 
man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  but  his  brow  is  al- 
ways mild  and  unwrinkled.  Together  with  Her- 
mothe  or  Hermode,  he  receives  and  welcomes  all 
those  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  on  their  arri- 
val inValhalla.  On  festive  occasionH,  as  well  as  on  the 
l)urial  of  a  king,  a  goblet  called  Bragafull  (Bragl's 
goblet)  was  presented,  before  which  each  man  rose 
up,  made  a  solemn  vow,  and  emptied  it.  See  Brit- 
annica.  Vol.  I, p.  211. 

BRAHMA,  Hindu  deity.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IV.p.207;  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  118. 

BRAHMANS.  Hindu  caate.  See^ritannica  Vol. 
V,  p.  188. 

BRAHMANBABIA,  a  town  of  India,  Tipperah 
district,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Titag 
River.  It  has  sea  and  railway communica,t ion  with 
Calcutta,  and  some  trade  in  rice.   Population,  17,438. 

BRAHMS.  Johannes,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1833,  He  is  the  greatest  living  composer. 
His  father  being  a  musician,  Brahms  received  a 
thorough  musical  education,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
gave  such  signs  of  extraordinary  powers  that  Schu- 
mann became  convinced  that  he  would  be  the  man 
who  would  carry  on  the  progressive  development 
of  modern  music.  During  his  youth  he  remained 
mostly  in  retirement,  studying  and  composing.  In 
1881  he  removed  to  Vienna.  No  comparison  be- 
tween Brahms  and  Wagner,  the  other  great  modern 
composer,  ia  possible,  as  they  have  occupied  differ- 
ent fields  of  activity.  Wagner's  fame  is  entirely 
founded  on  his  operatic  works,  while  Brahms  has 
devoted  himself  to  choral  and  chamber  music,  and 
is  without  a  rival  in  these  directions. 

The  genius  of  Brahms  is  conservative  in  spirit, 
contrary  to  Wagner  and  the  so-called  "school  of 
the  future ; "  he  bases  his  art  upon  systematic  prin- 
ciples of  munical  form,  and  it  is  only  in  style  and 
construction,  and  the  character  of  his  ideas,  that 
he  differs  from  other  composers.  His  intellectual- 
ity ia  intense,  and  will  probably  prevent  his  music 
from  becoming  popular  with  the  ^reat  mass  of 
music  lovers,  for  be  sometimes  sacrifices  beauty  of 
Bound  to  the  more  forceful  expresnion  of  an  idea. 

His  works  have  now  reached  Opus  108.  The 
"Deutschea    Requiem"    and    Symphonies   are    his 

Svatest    com  positions.    As    a    pianoforte   player 
rahms  is  well  known,  especially  as  an  Interpreter 


BRAID,  James,  born  in  1795,  in  Fife,  Studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  settled  as  a  surgeon 
in  Manchester,  where  be  died  March  26, 1850.  He 
is  noted  for  his  researches  on  animal  magnetism, 
which  he  named  hypnotism.  See  Britannica.  Vol. 
XV,  p.  278. 

BBAIDWOOD,  a  city  of  Illinois,  about  20  milea 
south  of  Joliet.  It  is  noted  for  its  extensive  mines 
of  bituminous  coal. 

BRAIDWOOD,  Thomas,  teacher  of  deaf  mutea. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  6. 

BRAILLE,  Louis,  the  inventor  of  the  Braille 
system  of  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  was  born  near 
Paris,  France,  January,  1809.  He  became  blind  (the 
result  of  accident)  at  the  age  of  three.  In  1819  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Paris,  and  subsequently  was  elected  a  professor  is 
the  institution.  While  there  he  devised  a  system 
of  points  or  raised  dots,  instead  of  raised  lines,  for 
the  uses  of  the  blind  in  reading  or  writing.  See 
Blind.  Re.idino  fob,  in  theee  Revisions  and  Ad- 
ditions, 

BRAIN-CORAL,  or  Brainstoke  Coral,  a  popular 
name  for  corals  of  the  genus  Mfnudri iia,  family 
M<andrijiidte,  belonging  to  the  aporose  division  of 
Stone-corals.  The  individual  animals  which  com- 
pose the  colony  are  arranged  in  long  winding  rows. 
Those  of  one  row  are  not  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  the  usual  round  walls,  and  thus  elongated 
continuons  furrows  are  formed  not  unlike  brain  con- 
volutions— hence  the  name.  The  entire  shape  is 
roughly  hemispherical;  the  rate  of  growth  slow; 
the  total  size  often  large.  They  are  abundant  in 
the  West  Indian  Ocean.  About  l'O  species  of  ile- 
andniia  are  known,  some  living,  others  occurring 
from  the  chalk  on  to  tertiary  strata. 

BRAINE-LE-COMTE,  a  husy  town  of  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  Hainault,  on  tlie  Sonne,  19  miles 
southwest  of  Brussels.  It  has  an  old  church  of  the 
13th  century,  cotton  and  corn  mills,  dye-works, 
breweries,  eta.  Some  of  the  finest  flax  is  grown  in 
the  district.    Population,  8,176. 

BRAINERD,  a  city  of  Minnesota,  county-seat  of 
Crow  Wing  county,  about  115  miles  west  of  Duiuth. 
It  contains  tbe  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 

BRAKE,    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  211. 

BKAMA,  or  Ray'h  Bkeau  (Braina  rail),  a  bony 
fish  closely  related  to  the  Coruphienat,  or  "dol- 
phins," and  therefore  nearly  allied  to  the  mackerel 
family.  In  this  genua  the  body  is  laterally  com- 
pressed and  more  or  less  deep.  The  spinous  por- 
tion of  the  long  dorsal  fin  is  not  well  developed, 
and  the  tail  is  deeply  forked.  Rav's  bream  is 
found  from  the  Cape  seas  northward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  even  to  British  coasts.  Its  total 
length  may  be  as  much  as  two  feet, 

BRAMBLE,  a  name  common  to  plants  of  the 
genua  Ruhui,  in  England  the  popular  name  for 
common  blackberry,  liabui  frutiraent.  Brambles 
are  little  cultivated  in  Britain ;  but  in  America, 
where  they  are  called  blackberries,  they  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  their  fruit,  and  of  late 
American  varieties  have  l>een  with  advantnge  in- 
troduced into  Britain,  Species  of  Ruhiis  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  common  bramble,  or  varieties  of  it, 
abound  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains, 

BRAMBLIXG  BIRD,  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX, 
p,  193. 

BRAMHALL.  John  (1594-1663),  a  great  anti- 
Puritan  Irish  prelate,  born  in  1694,  ana  educated 
at  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  al- 
ready sub-dean  of  Bipon,  on  the  road  to  high  pre- 
ferment, when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  AVentworth'a 
chaplain  in  1633.    He  soon  became  archdeacon  of 
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Mestfa  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Derr;  in 
16S4.  Bramhall's  intolerance  roused  the  wrath  of 
the  Btobborn  Scotch  settlers  in  his  diocese,  and 
ruined  the  kind's  cause  in  Ulster.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  for  safetjr'a  sake,  he  crossed  to  £nff- 
land,  but  the  Royaiist  disaster  booh  drove  him 
to  the  continent.  The  Restoration  gave  him  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Armagh,  which  he  filled  till  his 
death  in  1663.  BramhaU  closely  imitated  Laud  in 
policy,  but  was  far  his  inferior  in  intellect.  T«ot 
Strong,  but  merely  obstinate  in  purpose,  the  so- 
called  AthauasiuB  ot  Ireland,  by  his  impolitic  intol- 
erance! sealed  the  doom  of  episcopalian  supremacy 
In  Ulster.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  36 ;  Vol. 
XIII.  p.  266. 

BRAMPTON,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Cumber- 
land, England,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Carlisle  by 
rail.  The  cbief  manufacture  is  the  weaving  of 
checks  and  ginghams.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  Two  miles  to  the  east  stands  Lanercoast 
Abbey,  founded  in  1169. 

BRAMPTON,  a  village  of  Ontario,  county-seat  of 
Peel  county,  about  20  miles  west  of  Toronto.  It  is 
AD  important  grain  and  flour  market,  and  contains 
also  manufactories  of  iron,  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  of  pumps. 

BRASCHIOPODA,  as  defined  by  Husley,  a  sub- 
order of  crustaceans.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
663. 

BRANCO  RIO,  a  river  ot  northern  Brazil,  which 
rises  in  the  Parima  Mountains,  on  the  very  borders 
of  Venezuela ;  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  about 
400  miles  joins  the  Rio  Negro,  of  which  it  is  the 
principal  tributary. 

BRAND.  John  (1744-1806),  antiquary,  born  In 
Durham  county,  England,  Aus.  19,  1744,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  cordwainer  in  Newcastle,  and  edu- 
cated at  Che  grammar  school  there.  His  industry 
procured  him  patrons,  who  sent  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1775.  He  had  been 
ordained  some  years  previously,  and  in  1784  he  wa^ 
presented  to  a  rectory  in  Lonuon,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  resident  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  t«  which  office  he  was  reelected  an- 
nually until  hisdeath,  Sept.  11,1806,  Hts  Observati 


a  181.1;  new  edition  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  1870)^ 
considered  the  beat  work  on  its  subject  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  > 

BRANDES,  Gkobq,  a  Danish  literary  critic  of 
Jewish  family,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  4,  l!y2. 
and  graduated  there  at  the  University  In  1N64. 
Several  books  on  leathetic  and  philosophic  subjects 
brought  on  him  a  charge  of  skepticism,  which  was 
not  removed  by  an  epoch-making  series  of  lectures, 
delivered  before  large  audiences,  and  published 
under  the  title.  The  Great  TendencUa  of  Nineteenth 
Century  Literature  (lS72~7b) ;  for  his  description  of 
the  later  intellectual  position  of  Europe,  as  broken 
away  from  the  orthodoxy  and  romanticism  of  the 
beginning  ot  the  century,  brought  on  him  the  bit- 
ter attacks  of  all  the  reactionary  forces  in  Den- 
mark. His  Danete  Digtere,  a  masterpiece  of  psycho- 
logical analj[sis,  appeared  in  1877.  The  hostility  of 
his  enemies  induced  him  in  the  same  year  to  leave 
Denmark,  and  settle  in  Berlin,  where  he  published, 
among  other  works.  Critical  Biogrnpkiee  of  Lagealte 
(1877).  Esaiae  Tegnir  (1878),  and  Lord  Beacon-tUdd 
(1878).  A  lecture  tour  through  Norway  and  Den- 
mark brought  a  powerful  party  to  his  side,  and  in 
1882  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  his  countrymen 
bavinz  gruaranteed  him  an  income  ot  4,000  crowns, 
with  the  one  stipulation  that  he  should  deliver 
public  lectures  on  literature.  His  later  works  in- 
clude Ikn  RomantUte  Stole  i  Frankrig  (18S2)  and  a 


biography  ot  Lttdwig  Holberg  (1885).  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  VII,  p.  93. 

BRANDISO  has  been  practiced  from  very  early 
times.  The  Greeks  marked  their  slaves  with  the 
tti^ma;  in  Rome,  runawav  slaves  (fiigitivi)  and 
thieves  (fuce»)  were  branded,  with  the  letter  F;  and 
the  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines,  and  convicts 
condemned  to  the  games  or  to  the  mines,  were  also 
branded  on  the  forehead  for  identification.  Con- 
stantine  limited  branding  to  the  hand,  arm  or  calf. 
The  canon  law  provided  for  this  punishment,  and 
in  France,  down  to  1832,  galley  slaves  were  marked 
tV  {travauxforch);'b\itia  Germany  it  has  never 
been  recognized  by  common  law.  The  famous 
Statute  of  Vagabonds  under  Edward  VI  of  Eng- 
land authorized  the  branding  of  the  letter  V  on 
the  breast  of  a  runaway  servant,  and  in  the  same 
reign  brawling  in  church  was  punished  by  brand- 
ing with  the  letter  F  on  the  cheek  as  a  traymaker. 
During  the  three  centuries  of  persecution  to  which 
the  gypsies  were  subjected  throughout  Europe, 
this  was  considered  a  mild  form  ol  punishment. 
From  1698  to  1707  theft  and  petit  larceny  were  pun- 
ishable by  branding  in  the  left  cheek.  This  form 
of  punishment  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,  and  finally  done  away  with  in  1829. 
Army  "branding"  or  "marking"  with  the  letter  ]> 
or  B  C  ('deserter  or  bad  character),  by  tattooing 
with  needles  and  Indian  ink,  not  by  burning,  was 
abolished  in  1879. 

BRANDON, aquaintold  market-town  of  England, 
situated  on  the  Little  Ouse,  86  miles  northeast  ol 
London.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  Grimtg 
Grave*,  demonstrated  oy  Canon  Greenwell  to  be 
Neolithic  Hint-workings.  Gun-flints  are  still  made 
here,  chiefly  for  the  African  market ;  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  industry  can  be  traced  at  Brandon 
in  unbroken  sequence  to  the  early  prehistorio 
periods,  when  the  flint  was  excavated  with  stone 
tools  and  picks  hiade  of  the  antlers  of  the  red  deer. 
Population  of  parish,  2,30!) 

BRANDYWINE  CREEK,  a  stream  rising  In 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  flowing  with  a  general  south- 
easterly course  into  Delaware,  and  emptying  into 
Christiana  Creek  at  the  city  of  Wilmington.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  a  battle  was  fought 
on  its  banks,  Sept.  11,  1777,  in  which  13,000  Ameri- 
cans under  Wasnington  were  defeated  by  a  force 
of  18,000  British  under  Lord  Howe. 

BR.\NFOKD,  a  manufacturing  town  and  summer 
resort  of  Connecticut.  It  is  situated  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  eight  miles  east  of  New  Haven.  IE  haa 
a  good  harbor,  a  granite  quarry  and  various  manu- 
factures, and  is  the  seat  of  an  academy. 

BRANE,  or  Bha.vks,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  for  the  punishment  ot  scolds  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  often  in  the  former  country  called 
"the  scold's  bridle,"  or  "gossip's  bridle."  When  the 
brank  first  came  into  use  is  unknown,  but  it  la 
found  at  Edinburgh  ae  early  as  1567.  According 
to  Mr.  Lleweilynn  Jewitt  it  was  never  a  legalized 
instrument  of  punishment,  although  corporations 
and  lords  of  tne  manor  in  England,  and  town 
councils,  kirk-sessions,  and  barony  courts  la  Scot- 
land, exercised  the  right  of  inflicting  such  punish- 
ment. Men  were  put  in  the  stocks  or  pillory, 
women  in  the  branks,  for  such  petty  misdemeanors 
as  are  now  termed  breaches  of  the  peace,  using 
abusive,  insulting  or  threatening  language,  cursing 
and  swearing,  ana  contumacy. 

The  brank  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  hoop  of  Iron, 
opening  by  hinges  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  Inclose  the 
head,  and  fastened  by  a  staple  with  a  padlock  at 
the  back ;  a  plate  within  the  front  of  the  hoop  pro- 
jecting inwards,  so  as  to  flt  into  the  mouth  of  the, 
culprit,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  tongue,  be  ao 
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effectual  gag.  The  brank  was  uaed  at  Longholm, 
in  DumtrieBahire,  in  1772;  at  Morpeth  in  17il ;  it 
was  uaed  at  a  later  date  at  Manchester  and  at 
Macclesfield;  and  at  Bolton-le-Moors  in  1856  the 
iron  bridle  was  slated  to  be  "not  many  jeara  einoe 
in  use"  for  the  correction  of  immoralitj.  Brank 
was  at  one  time  a  common  name  in  Scotland  Cor 
any  sort  of  bridle,  and  the  word  is  so  used  by 

BRANT,  Joseph,  called  Thayendanegea,  a  Mo- 
hawk chief,  bcm  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  1742, 
died  at  the  old  Brant  mansion,  Wellington  square, 
Canada,  Nov.  24,  1807.  His  father  was  a  full- 
blooded  Mohawk  Indian.  The  son,  being  a  favorite 
with  Sir  William  Johnsijn,  was  sent  at  his  expense 
for  a  year's  tuition  in  the  "Moor  Charity  School," 
which  afterwards  became  Dartmouth  College.  He 
was  employed  by '  General  Carleton  in  making 
raids  on  the  colonists  during  the  Revolutionary 
war ;  the  Cherry  Valley  and  Minisink  massacres 
were  participated  in  by  him.  At  the  head  of  a  clan 
of  Hurons  he  marched  against  Fort  Stanwiz  and 
Afterwards  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany 
<1779J.  When  the  war  closed  he  used  his  influence 
for  peace  and  helped  the  Indian  commissioners  to 
secure  a  treaty  with  the  Miamis.  He  was  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  and  helped  raise  funds  by  vis- 
iting Eneland  (1T8Q)  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
Episcopal  church  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  were 
translated  by  him  and  Colonel  Daniel  Claua 
into  the  Monawk  language.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  faithful  tu  a  friend,  a  cautious  warrior,  an  ac- 
complished diplomat,  and  humane  to  a  captive. 
'  At  Brantford,  Canada,  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  1886, 

BRASSEY,  Tbohab,  Babon,  K.  C.  B.,  son  of  the 

Sreat  railway  contractor,  bom  at  Strafford,  Eng- 
ind,  in  1886.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Devonport  in  1866,  and  afterwards  represented 
Hastings  (1868-86).  As  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty (1880)  and  Secretary  (1884),  hia  influence  has 
been  felt  in  naval  questions,  and  he  is  author  of 
aeveral  works  on  seamanship  and  naval  affairs. 
He  was  made  K.  C.  B.  In  1380,  and  was  raised  to  the 

Krage  in  1386.  He  is  a  veteran  yachtsman ;  and 
ly  Brassey's  pleasant  records  of  their  vacht 
voyage  round  the  world  in  1876-77,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding trips  of  the  Sunbeam,  were  widely  popular. 
She  died  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  Australia, 
Sept.  14, 1S87,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Lord  Brassey 
is  author  of  Work  and  Wagtt  (1872),  Britiih  Seamen 
■<1877),  Tlir  Ea»Um  Qu€»tion  (1878),  Foreign  Work  and 
linglieh  Wagft  (1879),   The   British  Navy  {five  vola., 


of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Tne  cultivated  spe- 
-cies  are  of  great  economic  importance.  Braeeica 
oleracea  gave  rise  to  all  the  forms  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, kale,  kohl-rabi,  broccoli,  etc.  Braisica  cam- 
peatrie  (see  Britannioa,  Vol.  XII,  p.  288)  is  the 
.  source  of  the  turnip  and  the  rutabaga,  in  which  the 
nourishment  is  stored  in  the  root,  and  of  the  colza 
and  rape,  which  are  raised  for  the  oil  of  the  seed. 
Brauica  alba  and  Bragsica.  nigra  are  the  white 
and  black  mustards.  See  Cabraob,  Britannica,  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  617,  618. 

BRATHWAITE,  Richahd,  minor  poet,  born  in 
Westmoreland,  England,  about  1588,  died  near  Rich- 
mond, in  Yorkshire,  in  1673.  He  entered  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  at  sixteen  ;  passed  afterwards  to  Cam- 
bridge and  thence  to  London,  where  he  devoted  him- 
-self  to  poetry  and  play-writing.  In  1611  he  publiahed 
The  Golden  Fleece,  a  colleotioa  of  poems,  and  in  1614 
three  works,  one  of  them  a  book  of  pastorals,  en- 


titled, The  Poefs  Willow.  In  1615  he  published 
the  collection  of  satires,  A  Strappado  for  the  Devil, 
in  imitation  of  TTif  Abuiea  Whipl  find  Striptol  George 
Wither.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  In 
Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  where  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  without,  however,  ceas- 
ing his  literary  activity.  Of  his  numerous  books 
the  most  noteworthy  one  is  Barnabie  Itinerarium,  or 
Sarnahee't  Journal,  published  in  1638,  and  often  re- 
printed under  the  title  of  Drunken  Barnaby's  Four 
JoumeyK.  This  lively  book,  in  rhymed  Latin  and 
doggerel  English  verse,  was  popular  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  had  the  honor  of  an  eleventh  edition  in 
1876. 

BRATTLEBORO,  a  beautiful  town  of  Vermont,  is 
situated  on  the  Connecticut  River,  about  eighty 
miles  south  of  Rutland.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Ver- 
mont Asvlum  for  the  Insane.  It  is  an  important 
center  of  trade,  and  contains  extensive  manufac- 
tories  of    organs,    machinery,   furniture,  and  car- 

fiilAUN,  Aleianobk,  born  at  Batisbon,  Bavaria, 

in  1806,  professor  of  botany  at  Berlin  from  1852  till 
his  death,  March  26, 1877.  He  did  special  service  in 
the  departments  of  the  morphology  of  plants,  sys- 
tem at  izat  ion.  and  the  lower  cryptogams. 

BRAUN,  AuousT  Evil,  archfcoiogist,  born  at 
Gotha  in  1806,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  12,  1866.  He 
studied  at  Giittingen  and  Munich,  and  in  1833  went 
to  Rome,  where  in  a  short  time  he  was  made  sec- 
retary to  the  Archfeological  Institute.  He  wrote 
many  valuable  works  on  art  and  mythology  in  Ger- 
man and  Italian.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
hi»  Vorachule  dtr  Kunttmythologie  (1854),  and  an  ad- 
mirable gnide-book.  Die  Ruin^n  und  ifuteen  Bomt 
(1854),  both  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
Engliah. 

miAVO  ("  excellent ! "  "well  done ! "),  an  Italian 
exclamation  of  praise,  the  superlative  form  of  which 
is  braiitaimo.  It  is  commonly  used  in  England  with- 
out distinction  of  number  or  gender;  but  the  Ital- 
ians aay  bravo!  to  a  male  singer  or  actor,  brava! 
to  a  lady,  and  bravi!  to  a  company  of  singers. 

BRAVOES,  those  persons  in  Italy,  but  especially 
in  Venice,  who  undertook  to  perform  any  dangerous 
deeds  for  money.  The  name  is  now  employed  chiefly 
to  designate  hired  asaassiDS. 

BRAVURA,  an  Italian  word,  in  music  applied  to 
a  composition  as  well  as  a  style  of  performance.  As 
a  composition,  the  bravura  is  a  florid  air  or  song, 
with  manjr  difficult  and  rapid  passages,  requiring 
great  spirit  and  dexterity  of  execution.  The  term 
IB  chiefly  applied  to  vocal  compositions,  but  occa- 
sionally to  instrumental. 

BRAWLING  IN  CHURCHES.in  English  law,  waa 
an  old  statutory  offenBe  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
If  it  was  committed  by  words  only,  the  bishop 
might  exclude  a  lay  otTender  from  church,  and 
might  suspend  a  priest.  In  more  serious  cases  ex- 
communication and  branding  were  the  punishment. 
Anglican  priests  may  still  be  punished  for  such  con- 
duct by  their  own  courts ;  but  the  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  conduct  of  layihen  in  any  place  used  tor 
religious  worship  is  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts. 

BRAXTON,  Cartbb,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  born  in  Newington,  King  and  Queen 
county,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1786  died  in  Richmond,  Va., 
Oct.  10, 1797.  He  inherited  a  large  estate,  and  waa 
educated  at  William  and  Mary  College.  In  1761  he 
entered  the  house  of  burgesses  and  remained  in  the 
public  service  until  his  death.  He  supported  Pat- 
rick Henry's  stamp-act  resolutions,  ana  favored  in- 
dependence. He  was  a  member  of  the  last  house 
of  tmrgesses;  of  the  general  convention  at  Rich- 
mond (July  17,  1775),  which  organized  the  militiaj 
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and  in  December,  1775,  when  the  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress  died,  Mr.  Braxton  was  chosen 
for  the  office.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence July  4,  1776.  In  J777, 1779,  1780,  1781,  1783 
Bndl785he  waa  a  memberof  the  House  of  Delegates. 
In  1786  he  was  chosen  to  the  council  of  state ;  in 
1791  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature ;  and  from 
1793  until  his  death  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  General  Assemblj.  Mr. 
Braxton's  fortune  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  events 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency. 

BRAY,  Anna  Eliza  (.nfe  Kempe),  author,  born  in 
London,  England,  Dec.  25,  1790,  died  there  Jan.  21, 
IS83.  She  studied  for  the  stage,  but  in  1S18  mar- 
ried the  artist  Charles  Alfred  Stothard.  whose 
death  occurred  in  1821  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII, 
p.  578;,  In  1825  she  married  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray 
(1778-1857),  vicar  of  Tavistock,  and  after  his  death 
settled  in  London.  Between  1820  and  1874  she  pub- 
lished a  score  of  romances,  books  of  travel,  and 
other  works,  the  best  being  JTw  Borders  of  the  Taniar 
nnrf  thf  Tavg  (1836);  Life  of  Thomae  Stothard.R.  A. 
{im\);&ad  A  Peep  at  Ifte  Pixies  [186i). 

BRAZIL,  United  States  op,  a  republic  of  Cen- 
tral South  America.  Area,  3,218,032  sq.  miles;  pop- 
ulation (estimated  in  1888),  14,002,335;  capital,  R!o 
Janeiro,  with  a  ^pulation  of  357,332.  For  the  early 
history,  productions,  and  government  of  Brazil,  see 
Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  221-240. 

In  1887,  an  official  estimate  gave  the  white  popu- 
lation at  about  one-third  of  the  total  population  ; 
slaves,  1,500,000:  the  remainder  were  mulattoes, 
half-castes,  freed  negroes,  and  nomadic  Indians.  In 
1888  a  law  was  enacted  freeing  the  slaves,  and  since 
that  date  eveiy  person  in  that  great  country  has 
l>een  permitted  to  claim  the  right  of  citizenship,* 

Brazil  contains  20  States,  16  of  which  have  a.  coast 
frontage.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of 
the  States,  their  areas,  severally,  and  their  popula- 
tions in  188S : 
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•  BrftiU  «BB  the  last  American  coDotiT  to  abollah  slavery. 
Tbe  number  o(  slaves  bad  greatlT  decreased  etnce  the  year 
1R50.  wben  they  were  estimated  at  a  jOO.OOO.  On  March  SO,  i>«7, 
the  official  leturu  gave  tbc  uumber  of  slaves  In  Brazil  as  T23.- 
*1»,  of  the  legal  value  ol  |4K,225,ai:!.  On  May  18,  18»B,  the 
CroiTD  PrlnceBS.  u  recent,  gave  the  royal  assent  lo  ■  short 
meaauro  ol  two  clanses,  the  first  declaring  that  slavery  was 
abolished  in  Brazil  from  the  day  of  the  promulgation  ot  the 
law,  and  the  second  rene«llnB  all  former  acts  on  tbe  subject. 
Both  Chambers  lefasea  to  consider  the  clalta  lot  compensa- 
tion made  b;  the  alave-ownei*. 


The  apparent  increase  in  16  years  (from  1872  to 
1888),  was  41  per  cent.,  or  at  the  average  rate  of 
2.56  per  cent,  per  year.  In  1888  the  lat«Bt  estimated 
population  of  the  chief  cities  other  than  the  capi- 
tal was  as  follows:  Bahia,  140,000;  Pernambuco, 
130.000;  Felotas,  45,000;  Belem,  40,000;  Ban  Paulo, 
40,000;  Campos,  40,000;  Campinas,  35,000;  Maran- 
hflo,  35.000;  Porto  Alegre,  36,000;  Caret«ba,  34,000; 
Ouro  Preto,  20,000. 

In  less  there  were  6,2SI  miles  of  railway  open, 
and  869  miles  in  course  of  construction;  also  7,606 
miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  1,816  post  offices.  It  is 
unequaled  for  the  number  and  extent  of  its  rivers. 
The  Amazon,  though  not  the  lon&eet,  is  with  its 
tributaries,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  public  debt  of  Brazil  on  Nov.  15,  1S89,  was 
officially  reported  as  followe: 

Foreign  Debt tU>/>1,S00 

Internal  Fuoded  D«bt aOG.VH.ISO 

Internal  Floating  Debt .     140,7M.18& 

Total |»S,66M1& 

Later,  some  additions  to  the  above  were  made, 
and  in  December,  1889.  a  further  loan  of  $100,000,«» 
was  successfully  floated. 

The  Brazilian  army  in  1888  consisted  of  13,000 
men,  on  a  peace  footing,  and  the  navy  of  69  veasele, 
inclusive  oi  9  ironclads,  17  gun-boats,  and  9  torpedo 
boats. 

As  explanatory  and  preparatory  to  the  more  recent 
and  most  radical  changes  in  tbe  Brazilian  govern- 
ment we  summariEe  in  this  connection  a  few  salient 
items  of  the  earlier  history.  The  territory  was  ac- 
quired by  Portugal  early  in  the  Bixt«enth  century, 
and  resolutely  held  by  her  against  all  claimants. 
When  the  French  over-ran  Portugal  in  1807,  the 
royal  family  took  refuge  in  Brazu.  In  1615  the 
exiled  monarch  Dom  J^lo,  issued  a  formal  decree 
declaring  the  colony  to  be  a  part  of  "the  Kingdom 
of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  AlgarveB,"  and  thence- 
forward assumed  the  title  of  "King  of  Brazil."  In 
1821  he  returned  to  Portugal  leaving  his  son  Dotn 
Pedro  as  recent  of  Brazil.  There  haabeen  for  some 
time  a  tendency  toward  separation,  and  in  1822, 
when  the  Portuguese  Cortes  adopted  a  resolutioa 
requiring  Dom  Pedro  to  return  to  Lisbon,  a  crisis 
was  precipitated,  and  the  Brazilians  declared  for 
independence.  Dom  Pedro  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and  summoning  a  general  coun- 
cil he  was  declared  by  that  body  to  be  "Conetita- 
tional  Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  BraziL" 
In  1824  a  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
and  a  vote  of  the  people,  A  year  later  the  inde- 
pendence of  Brazil  was  recognized  byPortug&l.  In 
1634  a  law  was  passed  giving  a.  federal  character  to 
the  empire,  delegating  to  the  provincial  assemblies, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  authority  within  the 
provinces.  The  presidents,  however,  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  imperial  selection.  The  constitution  de- 
clared that  "The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  the  political 
association  of  all  Brazilian  citizens,"  and  that  "the 
representatives  of  theBrazilian  nation  are  the  Em- 
peror and  the  General  Assembly." 

Among  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
these :  "To  receive  the  oath  of  the  Emperor,  Prince 
Imperial,  or  Regent,  or  Council  of  Regency;  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  event  of  the  throne 
becoming  vacant,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
administration  which  has  come  to  an  end,  and  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  have  crept  inj  to  select 
a  new  dynasty  should  the  present  fail ;  to  make, 
interpret,  suspend,  or  abrogate  tbe  laws;  to  take 
measures  for  tne  maintenance  of  the  Constitution, 
and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation." 

The  Imperial  dynasty  continued  until  Nov. 
16, 1889,  when,  with  remarkable  unanimity  t^  tho 
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principal  citiseas  is  the  national  capital,  a  declara- 
tion was  adopted  in  favor  of  a  republic,  and  a  pro- 
visions] government  assumed  control.  The  revolu- 
tion was  sudden  and  bloodless.  The  Emperor  was 
regarded  as  a  very  weak  personage,  but  aa  one 
having  good  intentions,  ai)d  patriotic  purposes  to- 
ward ajt  the  pe<^le.  He  was,  therefore,  most 
bindl;  treated,  and  most  generous  provision  was 
made  for  his  support.  Lest  his  presence  shouJd 
open  the  door  for  trouble  during  the  reorganization 
of  the  government,  he  was  transferred  to  bis  kin- 
dred in  Portugal. 

The  preference  of  the  peonle  was  for  a  republic, 
■formed  on  the  American  model,  and  hence  the  pro- 
visional administration  immediately  and  vigorous- 
a  proceeded  to  formulate  a  new  constitution  on 
e  general  plan  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
draft  of  the  new  constitution  was  promulgated 
June  23,  1890,  under  the  provisional  presidency  of 
Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonaeca.  There  was  no  serious 
trouble  in  the  administration — everything  went  on 
as  usual ;  the  imperial  officials  became  republicans ; 
most  of  the  ambaasadors  to  foreign  courts  con- 
tinued at  their  posts ;  only  a  few  important  changes 
were  made. 

The  propOMd  coQStltuIlon  proTided  for  a  preeident  »nd 
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capital  of  100,000  conloa  at  reis  In  gold.  On  the  30tli  ol  tbo 
some  month  Che  Bank  of  the  Utilteil  Slates  of  Brazil  was  au- 
thorlied  U>  Issue  an  additional  50,000,000  nitlrels  tu  currency 
on  a  gold  basis.  It  belno:  explalued  that  speculative  entei- 

Elaea  od  loot  required  this  increase  of  the  currency.  On  Bep- 
mberSd  a  decree  was  issued  granting  a  government  gviar- 
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deeislon  which  It  was  stated  would  bring  eleven  mlllloDB 
Btejltog  annually  Into  the  treasury. 
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sible  ways,  so  Ibat  no  occasion  for  oompIalnB  was  given  to 
Biiy  State  or  person  In  the  Kepubltc,"  The  completed  coni'll- 
tutlon  wsa  formally  adopted  bv  the  Assembly,  Feb.  M,  ISiil, 
and  Ibe  United  States  of  BruII  Cbence  forward  wai  con!>tl- 
tutfld  a  government  Inlaw  as  well  as  In  tact. 

The  new  Que  of  the  new  Republic  la  of  green  color  with  a 
large  yellow  loienge.  In  the  center  ot  whicn  Is  a  blue  aphete; 
CTOHnInK  the  sphere  Is  a  white  ribbon  Inscribed  "Orden  e 
progreaao  "  In  green  letters.  Tweniv  white  stars,  Indicat- 
ing the  Iweoty  States,  are  arranged  In  the  form  ot  the 
southern  conalellatiODs,  the  Cross  and  the  Scorpion,  while 
aiTOCtier  large  star  la  Intended  to  symbolize  the  capital— 
Klo  de  Janeiro. 

BRAZIL,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  town  of 

Indiana,  county-seat  of  Clay  county,  situated  about 
15  miles  east  of  Terre  Haute.  It  contains  extensive 
manufactories  of  pig-iron  and  numerous  mines  of 
block-coal.  There  are  also  manufactories  of 
boilers,  terra-cotta.  pottery,  chairs  and  flour. 

BRAZZA,  PiEBBE  Savokonan  de,  an  African  ex- 
plorer, born  at  Rome  in  1862.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
entered  the  French  navy  in  1870,  and  served  in 
Africa  on  the  Gaboon  station.  In  1876-78  be 
made  a  famous  exploration  of  the  Ogoway  and  of 
some  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Congo.  In 
1878  the  French  j[ovemment  gave  him  100,000 
francs  for  exploration  of  and  the  promotion  of 
French  interests  in  thecountry  of  the  Congo,  where 
he  secured  vast  grants  of  land  for  France  and 
founded  several  stationa,  that  C&IIed  Brazzaville, 
being  on  the  northern  shore  of  Stanley  Pool.  In 
1883  Tie  returned  to  extend  the  territory  secured  to 
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ich  Franceville  was  the  chief.  The 
securinff  for  France  of  her  great  dependency  in 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Gaboon  and  the  Congo, 
is  mainly  his  work;  and  of  that  dependency  he  was 
made  governor  in  1886. 

BREACH ;  in  a  military  sense,  a  gap  or  opening 
in  any  of  the  defenses  ol  a  fortress,  effected  either 
by  mining  or  by  the  fire  of  guns  placed  in  what  are 
called  "  breach  in  g-batteries."  See  Britannica,  Vol, 
IX,  pp.  454-46] . 

BUE.\CH,  a  legal  term  used  to  denote  the  viola- 
tion of  a  legal  ri^ht  or  obligation.  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  this  is  breat^h  of  corenanl.  A  cove- 
nant may  be  violated  by  simple  failure  to  payor 
to  perform.  Breach  of  truit  is  the  violation  of  the 
express  or  implied  ooligations  of  a  person  occu- 
pvtng  a  position  of  trust.  It  frequently  consists 
ot  an  investment  of  trust  funds  not  sanctioned 
bv  the  trust  deed;  often  takes  a  criminal  com- 
plexion and  is  punished  as  embezzlement.  Breach 
of  the  ^eare  includes  a  great  variety  of  criminal 
acts  which  are  violations  of  public  peace,  from 
rioting  down  to  small  police  offenses.  Breach  of 
close  is  a  technical  expression  for  trespass  on  an- 
other's land.  Breach  of  arrrsimenl,  in  Scottish 
law,  is  the  disregard  of  a  prohibition  to  pay  or 
deliver,  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  arrestment 
in  the  hands  of  a  debtor ;  it  involves  only  civil 
conseiiuenees.  Breach  of  promhe  is  often  used 
absolutely  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV,  p,  643. 

BREACHING  TOWER,  or  Ebffroi,  the  name 
of  a  tower  used  in  the  military  sieges  of  ancient 
and  mediieval  times.  Its  use  is  more  than  once 
spoken  of  by  Cicsar  in  his  account  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul.  Froissart  decribes  a  biiffroi  em- 
ployed at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Breteuil  in 
1356.  At  the  siege  ot  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders, 
a  beffroi  was  carried  in  pieces,  put  together  just  be- 
yond bow-shot,  and  then  pushed  on  wheels  to  a 
proper  position.  Sometimes  they  were  propelled  by 
pressure,  sometimes  by  capstans  and  ropes.  The 
highest  were  on  six  or  eight  wheels,  and  had  aa 
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many  as  ten  or  twelve  storiea ;  but  it  was  usual  to 
limit  tbe  heiebt  to  three  or  four  stages.  They  were 
often  covered  with  raw  hides  to  protect  them  from 
the  flames  of  boiling  grease  and  oil  directed  against 
them  bf  the  besieged;  and  there  was  a  hinged 
draw-brtdee  at  tbe  top  to  let  down  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  wall  to  aid  in  lauding.  The  lower  stage  fre- 
quently had  a  ram,  while  the  others  were  crowded 
with  bowmen  and  slingers;  or  there  were  bowmen 
on  all  the  stages  except  the  top,  which  had  a  storm- 
ing or  boarding  party. 

BREAD.  See  Baking,  Britannioa  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
260-68. 

BREAD-NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Bronimum 
iilicattmm,  natural  order  Urficnffs,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  closely  allied  to  the  bread-fruit.  The 
bread-nut  tree  is  dicecioua,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
evergreen  leaves,  and  abounds  in  a  tenacious 
gummy  milk.  Its  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
«aten  by  cattle,  but  deleterious  qualities  are  said 
to  be  developed  in  them  as  they  Decome  old.  The 
fruit  is  a  one-seeded  drupe,  and  the  kernels,  boiled 
or  roasted,  form  an  agreeable  article  of  food,  and 
are  eaten  instead  of  bread.  Their  taste  resemblea 
that    of    hazel-nuts.      Another    species,   Brosimum 

filaclodendron,  is  the  cow-tree  of  South  America. 
TOtimum  aubUtii  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
yields  beartwood  of  a  deep  mottled  brown,  hence 
called  letterwood,  snakewood,  or  leopardwood.  It 
is  chiefly  used  for  veneering. 

BREAKING  BL'LK,  in  Scoto  law,  signifies  mak- 
ing USB  of  an  article  supplied  in  bulk,  or  in  quan- 
tity, by  which  act  one  is  said  to  break  bulk,  and 
Is  in  consequence  prevented  from  afterwards  ob- 
jecting to  it,  and  returning  it  to  the  seller. 

BREAKING  INCL08I7RES,  the  technical  name 
of  an  old  statutory  offense  in  Scotland,  which  con- 
sisted of  injuring  plantations  or  breaking  their 
incloBures.  Special  punishments  were  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  favoring  planting  and  mclosing,  iu 
the  I7th  century.  The  offense  would  now  be  termed 
malicious  mischief. 

BREAM,  a  popular  name  applied  to  three  very 
different  kinds  of  fish,  but  espeoiatly  to  the  fresh- 
water bream  {Abramii  brama),  a  common  little 
European  flsh,  nearly  allied  to  the  bleak.  It  has 
an  elongated,  laterally  compressed  body,  a  short 
blunt  snout,  and  long  anal  fins.  The  color  varies 
from  silver  gray  to  brown.  It  may  measure  over  a 
foot,  and  usually  weighs  between  two  and  four 

Sunds,  though  often  more.  It  is  little  valued  for 
)d.  The  white  bream  (Abramit  bikca)  is  another 
European  species,  much  like  the  preceding.  Quite 
distinct  from  these  is  the  large  family  of  sea-breams 
or  Sparidx,  represented  in  England  by  the  species 
Svarui,  Pagrut,  Pagellui,  and  Canlharua,  and  in  the 
United  States  by  Lagodon  rkomboidet  the  sailor's- 
choice,and  Diploattt  holbrooti,  tbe  pinfish.  The  term 
bream  is  also  applied  to  Brama  rait,  a  widely  dis- 
tributed fish  of  the  mackerel  family. 

BREASTPLATE,  also  called  brfagt-plaU  of  judg- 
ment, an  ornament  worn  by  the  Jewish  bigh-priest. 
See  Britannica,  Vol  X,  p.  138. 

BREASTPLATE:  in  ancient  armor,  a  plate  of 
iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  so  fastened  as  to  protect 
tbe  chest  of  the  wearer.  It  was  not  commonly  used 
until  the  early  part  of  the  I6th  century,  when  armor 
for  the  limbs  was  being  abandoned. 

BRECCIA  :  in  geology,  a  term  adopted  from  the 
Italian  to  designate  a  conglomerate  in  which  the 
fragments  are  angular  instead  of  being  rounded. 
See  Britannica  Vol.  X,p.  237.  The  term  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  masses  composed  of  such  frag- 
ments as  have  beccme  cemented  together  before 
being  rounded  by  friction.  Bones  ana  fragments  of 
bones  cemented   together  by  calcareous  matter 


often  occur  upon  the  floors  of  caves  in  limestone; 
these  accumulations  are  termed  boue-breccia. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  an  important  mining  town  of 
Colorado,  county-seat  of  Summit  county,  situated 
on  Blue  River,  on  tbe  western  slope  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Leadville. 
Its  history  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  latter  city. 
Tbe  surrounding  country  was  one  of,  the  rich  and 
populous  placer-mining  diggings  of  1859-flO;  it  is 
now  a  leading  producer  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
as  welt  as  gold,  and  contains  numerous  smeltera, 
mills,  and  sampling  works. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  John,  clergyman,  bom  at 
Cabell's  Dale,  Leiington,  Ky.,  July  4,  1797,  died 
there  Aug.  4, 1841.  Hewas  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
was  licensed  to  preach  (1822),  was  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress <  1822-23),  and  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lexing- 
ton ,1823-27),  when  he  began  tbe  publication  ofa 
religious  newspaper  called  the  "Western  Luminary." 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  general 
agent  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  five  years  later  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  theology  at  Princeton.  He  engaged  in  a 
printed  controversy  with  Archbishop  Hughes  on 
the  question  "  Is  tne  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in 
any  or  in  all  its  Principles  or  Doctrines  inimical  to 
Civil  or  Religious  Liberty  ?"  Mr.  Breckenridge 
was  a  keen  debater  and  engaged  in  the  controver- 
sies of  the  Presbyterian  ehurcb.  He  upheld  old- 
school  doctrine,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
polemical  writings.  Eiccessive  work  caused  his  death 
]ust  after  he  was  called  to  be  president  of  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  in  Georgia. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  John  Cabbll,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  born  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan. 
21.  lS2t,died  in  Lexington, May  17, 1875.  His  grand- 
father was  a  United  States  Senator  and  attorney- 
general.  He  waa  educated  at  Center  College,  Dan- 
ville, and  at  the  Transylvania  Institute,  and  then 
practiced  law  in  Lexington.  He  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  on  his  return  was  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  to  Congress,  1851-53.  He  was  elected  to 
the  vice-presidency  when  Mr.  Buchanan  became 

E resident.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office 
e  was  nominated  [1660],  for  the  presidency  by  the 
Southern  delegates  to  the  Democratic  convention ; 
Northern  delegates  at  the  same  time  nominating 
Stephen  A.  Douglaos.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected, 
receiving  180  votes  in  the  electoral  college  against 
72  in  favor  of  Breckenridee.  In  1861  be  became 
U.  S.  Senator  and  defended  the  Confederate  cause 
in  that  official  body.  He  joined  the  rebel  troops  in 
the  same  year,  ana  was  expelled  from  Congress.  He 
was  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Baton  Rouge,Murfrees- 
boro,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
in  other  engagements.  In  1865  he  was  Confederate 
Secretary  of  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
escaped  to  Florida  Keys,  thenoe  to  Cuba  and  to 
Europe.  Returning  in  1868,  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession.  lie  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  to  the  office  of  vice-president,  being  at  that 
time  35  years  old. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  Robkkt  Jeffersok,  clergy- 
man, born  in  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  March  8, 1800,  died 
in  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  27, 1871.  He  studied  at  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  and  Union  Colleges, and  graduated  at  the 
latter  in  1819.  He  read  law,  and  practiced  in  hit 
native  State  for  eight  years.  Four  years  he  sat  in 
the  legislature,  then  he  abandoned  politics,  and 
began  a  private  study  of  theology.  His  first  pastor- 
ate was  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  remained  18  years.  He  became  pres- 
ident of  Jefferson  College,  Pa.  (1846);  then  was 
chosen  (1847)  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Kentucky,  wnither  he  had  removed  in  the  same 
year.    The  new  theological  eeminary  of  Danville 
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oalled  him  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology,  and  here  he  remained  till  hiB  death.  He 
was  an  eminent  thaologioal  disputant,  and  in  poli- 
tics was  anti'-slaTer;  and  intensely  loyal. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecok,  the  capital  of  Breck- 
nockehire.  South  Walee,  situated  in  an  open  valley 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Uak  and  Uonddu,  183  milsB  northwest  of  Lon- 
don by  rail.  It  liea  in  the  midst  of  fine  mountain 
scenery,  the  triple- peaked  Brecon  Beacons  (^910 
feet)  rising  to  the  south.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Bernard  de  Newmarch,  who  built  a  castle  here  in 
lOM.  Flannels,  coarse  woolens,  and  bats  are  manu- 
factured.    Population,  6,247. 

BEEDERODE,  Hk.nrt,  Coitnt  of  (1631-68),  born 
in  Brussels,  December,  1531.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
disaEfected  nobility  in  the  struggle  against  t^pain. 
He  drew  up  the  "  Compromise  "  of  1566,  and  headed 
the  deputation  to  which  the  name  Gueux  was  first 
Bpplieo.  He  was  active  in  organizing  the  fraternity, 
Imt  the  failure  of  an  attempt  in  the  following  year 
to  raise  an  armed  revolt  in  Amsterdam  obliged  him 
to  flee  to  Germany,  where  be  died  at  Kecklinghau'- 
sen,  Aug.  24, 1668. 

BREE,  MArrniAfl  Ionatius  Van,  a  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  ITT3,  died  Dec.  16, 
1839.  In  1797  his  Death  of  Calo  gained  for  him  the 
iVtr  de  Some,  which  entitled  him  to  study  in  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  Antwerp  in  1804,  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  I^ne  Arts.  His  chief  works 
U-e  the  Entrance  of  NapoUon  into  Antwerp,  thslkatk 
qf  Rubeii*,  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  ana  Patriotiam 
of  the  Bufgomaiter  at  the  Siege  of  Leyden,  1676,  In 
the  town-houee  of  Leyden. 

BBBED^,  a  river  of  South  Africa  in  Cape  Colony, 
rising  in  the  Warm-Bokkerveid,  and  flowing  south- 
eastward into  the  sea  at  Port  Beaufort,  about  60 
miles  northeast  of  Cape  Agulhas.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  colony,  hut  its  navigation  is 
impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth. 

BBEHM,  Alfbed  Edhuhd,  naturalist,  born  at 
Eenthendort,  in  Thuringia,  Feb.  2  1829,  died  there 
Nov.  II,  1884.  He  was  son  of  the  pastor  there, 
Christian  Ludwig  Brehm  (1787-1864),  a  noted  or- 
nithologist. After  five  years  of  travel  in  Africa, 
Brehm  went  to  Jena  and  Vienna  to  study  natural 
science,  and  subsequently  traveled  in  Spain,  Nor- 
way, Lapland,  Siberiajand  Turkistan.  In  1863  he 
tiecame  keeper  of  the  Hamburg  Zoological  Garden, 
and  in  1867  founded  the  Berlin  Aquarium.  His 
■  greatest  work  is  the  Hlti»trierlei  Thierleben  (2d 
edition,  10  volumes,  1876-79). 

BREI8ACH,  Alt,  a  town  of  Baden  situated  on 
an  isolated  basalt  hill  (804  feet)  on  theT-ight  side  of 
the  Rhine,  14  miles  west  of  Freiburg.  The  Mont  BH- 
tiacTU  of  Ctesar,  it  was  taken  by  Ariovistus  when  ho 
invaded  Gaul ;  being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
west  of  Germany,  it  figured  prominently  in  the 
wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  minster 
is  a  13th  oentniT  structure,  with  several  old  monu- 
ments.    Population,  3,106. 

BREISGAN,  a  German  district  which  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  from  the  episcopal  territory  of  Strasburg  io 
Basel,  embracing  Freiburg  and  the  southern  Black 
Forest.    Since  1810  it  has  been  part  of  Baden. 

BREITENFELD,  a  village  of  Saxony,  flve  miles 
north  of  Lelpsig,  remarkable  for  three  battles 
fought  In  its  neighborhood.  In  the  first,  fought  on 
the  17th  of  September  (old  style,  7th),  1631,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  upon  the  im- 
perialists under  Tilly,  who,  aa  well  as  his  generals, 
Pappenheim  andFiirstenber^,  was  wounded.  The 
second  battle  was  also  a  victory  of  the  Swedes 
under  Torstenson,  over  the  imperial  forces  under 
the  Arch-duke  Leopold  and  Piccolomini,  Nov.  2d 
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(old  style,  Oct.23d),  1642.  The  third battlewas  one 
act  of  the  great  "Battle  of  the  Nations"  at  Leipsig, 
Oct.  16, 1813. 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  Free  Cities  of  the  German 
Empire,  located  on  both  sides  of  the  'WeBer.  Area 
99  sq.  miles,  population  (in  1885)  1663^.  For  early 
history,  map  and  constitution,  see  Britannica,  Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  255-66. 

The  constitution  was  proclaimed  March  6,  1849, 
revised  in  1854, 1875, 1878  and  1879.  It  is  governed 
by  a  senate  of  16  members,  forming  the  executive, 
and  a  representative  Convent  of  Bursesses  ("Bur- 
gesschaft  )  of  150  members,  return^  by  a  vote 
of  the  citizens.  The  citizens  who  have  studied 
at  a  university  return  14  members ;  the  merchants, 
42    members ;    the  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 


and  Senate  elect  the  16  members  of  the  Senate, 
10  of  whom  at  least  must  be  lawyers.  Two  burg- 
omasters, the  first  elected  for  four  years,  and  the 
second  for  the  same  period,  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Senate,  through  a  ministry  divided  into  twelve 
departments.     All  the  ministers  are  senators. 

Bremen,  with  Bremerhaven,  is  one  of  the  chief 
outlets  of  German  emigration.  The  following  table 
shows  the  emigration  statistics  of  the  years  1886-88 : 
1886,  76,809 ;  1887,  99,476 ;  1888,  95,270.  Public  reve- 
nue in  1888,  R174,320;  expenditure,  $3,214,680;  im- 
ports, *12a,172,930;  exports,  (12V65,8C5. 

BRENDAN,  Saint,  of  Clonfert.an  Irish  abbot,  born 
at  Tralee  in  484,  died  in  677.  He  studied  under  St. 
Jarlath  of  Tuam,  and  was  ordained  bj  Bishop  Ere. 
His  name  is  memorable  chiefly  for  his  voyages  in 
search  of  "  the  mysterious  land  far  from  human 
ken."  After  seven  years'  fruitless  wandering  he 
returned,  but  once  more,  in  a  ship  of  wood  instead 
of  hides,  set  sail  with  sixty  friends,  and  at  length 
after  many  wanderings  reached  that  paradise 
amid  the  waves  of  the  sea,"  Brendan  founded  a 
monastery  at  what  is  now  Clonfert.  His  festival 
is  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  Navigation  of  St. 
Brendan  was  a  very  popular  book  in  Western 
Europe  as  early  as  tne  11th  century;  but  the  two 
voyages  were  compressed  into  one,  and  many  other 
adventures  added!  In  maps  before  Columbus's 
day,  "St.  Brendan's  country"  Is  placed  to  the  south 
of  the  island  of  Antilia  and  west  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands. 

BRENHAM,  a  thriving  town  of  Texas,  county- 
seat  of  Washington  county.  It  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile cotton  and  grain  region,  about  a  hundred  miles 
east  of  Austin.  It  contains  manufactories  of  iron, 
carriages,  and  lumber,  and  is  an  Important  center 
for  the  sliipmeatof  cotton. 

BRENTA,  a  river  of  North  Italy,  issuing  from  a 
small  lake  in  the  Tyrol,  and  flowing  120  miles  south- 
ward and  eastward  through  the  Venetian  territory, 
till  it  tails  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  at  the  haven  of 
BTondolo.  The  old  bed  oftho  river  was  made  use  of 
as  a  canal,  which  forms  Che  chief  communication 
by  water  between  Venice  and  Padua,  while  the 
Brentais  but  little  used  for  navigation. 

BRENTANO,  Lujo,  political  economist,  bom  at 
Aschafl'enburg  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  18,  1844.  He 
studied  at  Dublin,  and  at  four  German  Univer- 
sities, and  after  attaining  a  post  in  the  royal  sta- 
tistical seminary  in  Berlin  went  to  England  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  espe- 
cially trades  associations  and  unions.  The  result 
of  his  observation  was  his  work  On  the  History  and 
Development  of  EnnHth  Guilds  (London  1870)j  Die 
Arheilergilden  der  Gegenwart  (two  volumes,  Leipsig, 
1871-72).  He  became  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Breslau,  and  in  1882  at  Strasburg.  He  has  writ- 
ten works  on  wages  (1877),  labor  in  relation  to  land 
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(1877),  and  cooipulgor;  illBUTttDC«  for  workmen 
(1881),  on  the  EnKtieh  Chartieta,  on  the  Chris- 
tian Bocialiat  movement  in  England  (2d  edi- 
tion Leipsig  (1883),  and  numerous  political  pam- 
phlets. 

BBENT-GOOSE,  or  Brsnt  Barnacle  (BfrniciUa 
brtnlH),  a  apectea  oE  wild  gooae,  inhabitins  most  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  amaller  tnan  most 
geese,  and  has  the  tiead,  neck,  long  wing-feat h era, 
and  tail  black,  the  bell;  white,  the  rest  slaty  gray. 
]t  breeds  in  the  far  north,  coming  south  in 
winter  in  great  numbers.  It  lives  on  marine  plants 
and  small  animals.  There  are  twelve  other  species. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  778. 

BRENTWOOD,  a  market  town  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land, 10  miles  southwest  of  Chelmsford  by  rail. 
It  has  a  richly  endowed  grammar  school,  founded 
by  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  chiet-justice  of  England, 
in  1667.  There  are  remains  of  an  old  chapel,  dedi- 
cated in  1221  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.    Population, 


to  study  at  Haidelberg,  where  in  1616  he  became 
one  of  Luther's  zealous  adherents,  and  after  his  ap- 
pointment aa  a  preacher  ii^  the  imperial  free  city 
of  Hall,  in  Swabia  (1522),  he  openly  attached  him- 
self to  the  Reformation.  He  was  at  the  Marburg 
Disputation  in  15^,  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1530,  and  in  1536  was  summoned  by  Duke  Ulricn  to 
WQrtemberg  to  lead  the  Reformation  there.  For 
his  oppostion  to  the  interim  of  Charles  V  he  was 
forcea  to  flee  to  Stuttgart,  where  in  1553  he  became 
"propst"  (or  superintendent).  Brenz  was  co- 
author of  the  wurtemherg  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  his  Catechism  (1661)  has  held  the  next  place 
to  that  of  Luther  in  Protestant  Germany. 
BRESSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  separated 


square  miles  in  area.    Flag  and  roofing  stones 

Juarried  for  exportation  Population  847,  chiefly 
shermen.  Bressay  Sound  is  one  of  the  finest  nat- 
ural harbors  in  the  world,  and  is  a  rendezvous  for 
herring-boats,  and  for  whalers  and  other  vessels 
proceeding  north, 

BRETIGNY,  a  village  in  the  French  department 
of  Eure-et-Loir,  20  miles  south  of  Paris  by  rail.  Here, 
in  13  jO,  Edward  III  concluded  a  peace  with  France, 
by  which  John  II  of  France  was  released  from  his 
captivity  in  England  on  agreeing  to  pay  three  mil- 
lion crowns  for  his  ransom,  while  England  re- 
nounced her  claims  to  ^^ormandy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  and  was  confirmed  in  possession  of 
Gascony,  Guienne,  and  several  other  parts  of 
France,  recently  ac;juired  by  conquest. 

BR£tON,  Jules  Adolphe,  born  in  1827,  and  edu- 
cated at  St,  Omer  and  at  Doiiai.  He  received  his 
instruction  In  art  under  Felix  Devigne  at  Ghent, 
and  in  Drolling'a  aUlier  at  Paris.  The  subjects  of 
his  earlier  pictures  are  taken  from  the  French  Rev- 
olutionary period,  but  he  soon  turned  to  scenes 
from  peasant  life,  which  he  had  treated  with  an  ad- 
mirable anion  of  Style  with  realism.  In  1853  he  ex- 
hibited  Le  Retour  de>  ifoiseoniieuri,  adA  in  1656  his 
celebrated  ie»  (.■ioHC'ises.  He  is  represented  in  the 
Luxembourg  by  La  Bhifdiction  dee  Bid  (1857); 
f,e  Rappel  des  Glaneuxfs  (1859),  and  Le  Soir 
(1861).  Bn^ton  is  also  known  as  a  poet.  His 
iirother,  Emile-Adglaid  is  also  a  noted  landscape 
painter. 

BRETON  DE  LOS  HERRER06.  Don  Mancel, 
Spanish  dramatist,  born  at  Quel,  in  the  province  of 
LogroRo,  in  1796,  died  at  Madrid,  Nov.  13.  1873. 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  In  the  army  from  1814  to 


1622,  and  subsequently  held  several  government 
offices  for  short  periods.  His  poems  fill  6  volumes 
(.Madrid  1850-52),  and  he  brought  out  upwards  of 
150  plays,  partly  original,  partly  adaptations  from 
the  older  Spanish  classics,  and  partly  translations 
from  the  Italian  and  French,  most  of  which  have 
been  highly  popular.  8©e  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII, 
p.  361. 

BRETSCHNEIDEB.  Hbinbcch  GorrifRiEDSON. 
vo.N,  a  satirist  of  unsettled  life  and  eccentric  habits, 
born  at  Gera,  Germany,  in  1739,  died  in  1810.  From 
the  Moravian  Institute  atElbersdorf  Bretschneider 
passed  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Gera,  and  at  seventeen 
entered  the  army.  In  1778  he  became  librarian  to 
the  University  of  Ofen  (Buda),  and  in  1782  Joseph 
II  gave  him  a  government  appointment.  Of  hia 
numerous  works,  including  plays  and  poems,  the 
chief  are  hia  satires,  Atmanach  der  Hriligrn  auf 
(1778)  and  WoMei't  Leben  und  Siltfn  (1793). 

BRETTEN,  a  town  of  Baden,  the  birthplace  of 
Melanchthon,  16  miles  northeast  of  Karlsruhe  by 
rail.  The  house  in  which  the  Reformer  was  bom 
belongs  now  to  a  foundation  bearins  his  name  for 
the  support  of  poor  students,  estai^lished  in  1861. 
A  monument  was  erected  in  .1887.  Population, 
3,932, 

BRETTS  AND  SCOTS,  the  Laws  o»  tbk:  the 
name  given  in  the  I3th  century  to  a  code  of  laws  in 
use  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland.  In  the 
year  1806  an  ordinance  of  Edward  I  of  England, 
who  appeared  then  to  have  reduced  all  Scotland  to 
his  subjection,  decreed  "  that  the  usage  of  the  Scots 
and  the  Bretts  be  abolished,  and  no  more  used."  It 
is  unknown  how  far  this  prohibition  took  efTett. 
Of  the  code  whiob  it  prescribed  onlv  a  fragment 
has  been  preserved.  It  was  printeu  by  Sir  John 
Skene,  in  his  Regiam  M^ajeKtaUm  (1609);  and  by 
Thomas  Thomson  and  Cosmo  Innes,  in  the  Act'  oj 
the  J'artiamenU  of  Scotland,  volume  1  (1844),  where 
the  laws  are  given  in  three  languages — Latin, 
French  and  English.  The  French  version,  which  is 
the  oldest,  is  printed  from  a  manuscript  of  about 
1270,  formerly  in  the  public  library  at  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  now  in  the  Register  House  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  fragment  of  the  "  laws  of  the  Bretts 
and  Scots  "  thus  published  is  of  much  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

BRETWALDA,  a  title  of  supremacy  among  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  exact  signiflCBtion 
and  hiatory  of  which  are  highly  uncertain.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says  of  Egbert,  "and  he  was 
the  eighth  Ifing  that  was  Brelicalda; "  and  the  word 
only  occurs  elsewhere  in  an  English  and  Latin 
charter  of  Athelstan  in  934,  in  which  that  kinftis 
styled  "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Brytofnualda 
of  all  the  island." 

BREVARD,  Ephraix,  patriot,  bom  about  1750, 
died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  about  1783.  He  was  a 
Princeton  graduate,  studied  medicine  and  practiced 
in  Charlotte.  He  was  secretary  of  the  noted  Meck- 
lenburg convention  (May  31,  1775),  at  which  he 
drew  up  a  "declaration"  which  preceded  the  formal 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  a  year.  With  six 
brothers  Dr.  Brevard  entered  the  Continental  ser- 
vice, but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  captured  and 
kept  in  prison  till  the  ills  he  there  suffered  caused 
his  death  soon  after  he  was  liberated.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  accomplishments,  and  very  influential 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Independence, 

BREVE,  a  note  in  music.  The  name  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  the  shortest  of  the  three  notes 
used  in  early  music, ''Ut  in  modem  notation  it  is 
appropriated  to  the  longest  note  U8t?d.  having 
double  the  duration  of  a  semi-breve.    It  occurs  but 
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Beldom  except  in  church  music,  modern  music  being 
divided  into  bars,  which  uaually  fall  short  of  it  in 

BBEVE,  orBRiBTB:  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  issuing 
from  chancery,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  a  judge 
ordering  him  to  try  by  jury  the  points  or  queetions 
stated  in  the  breve.  In  ancient  times  these  writs 
ap^ar  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  almost  all 
civil  actions  in  Scotland ;  but  latterly  they  have 
been  much  less  used. 

BREVET:  in  the  British  and  American  armies,  a 
commission  to  an  officer  which  promotes  him  to  a 
hif^her  rank  irrespectiye  of  there  being  any  vacancy 
in  its  established  number.    In  the  British  army  this 

Sromotion  carries  with  it  the  higher  rate  of  pay, 
ut  is  neitlier  purchasable  nor  salable.  It  has 
never  been  given  to  officers  below  the  ranlc  of  cap- 
tain, and  is  now  only  conferred  for  distinguished 
service.  The  holder  retains  his  place  and  rank  in 
bis  regiment  if  it  is  alone,  but  i£  acting  with  other 
troo^  he  will  take  command  of  the  whole  force, 
provided  that  he  is  senior  by  brevet  to  the  other 
officers.  In  the  United  States  army,  brevet  rank 
extends  from  first- lieutenant  to  lieutenant-general ; 
does  not  entitle  the  holder  to  the  higher  rate  of  pay, 
and  gives  no  advanced  command  except  by  special 
assignment  of  the  President.  Brevets  are  conferred 
by  and  with  theoonsent  of  the  Senate  for  "gallant 
actions  and  meritorious  services." 

BREVIPENNE8  (Latin,  "  short- winged"),  a  name 
applied  byCuvier  to  the  first  family  of  GroH*,  com- 
prising the  ostrich,  rhea,  emu,  etc.,  in  which  the 
wings  are  rudimentary,  and  not  used  in  flight. 
The  term  is  no  longer  in  use.  ■ 

BEEVOORT.  James  Cahsos,  bom  in  New  York, 
city,  July  10,  1818,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 
1887.  He  was  educated  in  France,  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1838  accompanied  Washington 
Irving  as  secretary  when  he  went  as  minister  to 
Spain.  He  traveled  much  in  Europe.  He  came  to 
reside  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  helu  several  offices. 
He  was  made  president  of  the  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society,  regent  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library  tor  two  years, 
and  member  of  varioushistorical,  scientific,  literary 
and  geographical  societies.  He  made  valuable  col- 
lections of  books,  manuscripts,  medals,  coins,  and 
entomological  and  ichthyolo^ical  specimens,  which 
were  given  to  public  institutions  where  they  would 
be  preserved  for  reference. 

BREWER,  Jons  Siibrrkn  (1810-79),  born  at 
Vorwich,  England,  in  1810 ;  graduated  with  classical 
honors  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1833,  took 
orders,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  English  in 
King's  College,  London,  in  IS4I,     For  nearly  twenty 

Sars  he  labored  in  the  Record  Office  editing  the 
mmiimta  Franciicana  (ISdS) ;  the  Op"'  Tfrtuim&nA 
Opui  Mintu  of  Rogrr  Bacon  (ISS9);  volumes  I-III  of 
Tk€  Work»  o/Giraldiis  Cambrtjuis  CISSl) ;  tbe  Caltn- 
dar  of  the  Carew  Papers  (1861),  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Bullen  ;  and  volumes  I-IV  of  the  Calendar  ofLettert 
and  PapfTi,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  Ike  Reign  of 
ffenry  TTJJ  (1862-72).  As  an  editor  Brewer  pos- 
sessed patient  industry  and  a  rare  sense  of  order, 
besides  sound  judgment  and  extensive  knowledge. 
He  was  electea  Honorary  Fellow  of  Queen's  College 
in  1870,  and  in  1877  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Topplefleld,  in  Essex,  where  he  died  Feb.  16, 
187fl. 

BREWING  STATISTICS.  For  the  general  sub- 
ject of  brewing  and  for  numerous  statistics  relating 
to  various  countries,  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
264^76.  The  following  statistics  showing  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  beer  produced  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  for  the  calendar  years  ending  Dec. 
81, 1889,  and  Dee.  31,  1890,  were  compiled  by  the 
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barrels  in  January,  tr-  "■- 

BREWSTER.  Benjamin-  HAkRis,  jurist,  bom  in 
Salem  county,  N.  J.,  Oct.  13,  1816,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  April  4,  1888.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  in  1834,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia bar  in  1838;  was  Indian  commissioner  in 
1846,  attorney-general  ot  Pennsylvania  in  1867-69, 
and  of  the  United  States  under  President  Arthur, 
18S1-85.    He    prosecuted    the  famous  Star  Route 

BREWSTER,  James,  born  in  Preston,  Conn,,  Aug. 
6,  1788,  died  in  New  Haven,  Nov.  22, 18(16,  He  was 
a  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster.  Thrown  on  his 
own  resources  at  an  early  age  he  learned  the  trade 
of  carriage  building,  and  eventually  employed  a 
large  force  of  men,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a  phi- 
lanthropic interest.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  giving  up 
his  business  for  four  years  that  he  might  attend  to 
the  building  of  the  road  (1834-38),  and  assuming 
large  financial  responsibility  in  its  interest. 

BREWSTER,  William,  pilgrim  in  the  .Vanftou-er, 
born  in  Nottingham  county,  England,  about  1660, 
died  in  Plymouth,  Mass..  April  i0,,16+4.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  exact  dates.  He  was  of  good  family, 
and  after  studying  at  Cambridge  entered  the  ser- 
vice ot  William  Davison,  ambassador,  and  after- 
wards secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  he  visited  the  Netherlands.  Subsequently 
returning  to  Scrooby.  he  held  the  honorable  and 
important  office  of  postmaster.  He  had  become  a 
"  Separatist "  and  as    this  sect  was  the  object  ot 

Sersecution  he  made  two  attempts  to  emigrate  to 
msterdam.  The  first  effort  ended  in  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  as  the  skipper  of  the  vessel  betrayed 
him  and  hia  companions ;  the  second  attempt 
BQCcesafuL    He  was  obliged  f  '—'■  i^""''-'' 
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arriving  at  Amsterdam  in  order  to  support  him- 
eeir.  Herehe  set  u^a  printing  press  and  published 
religious  boolcs.  which  were  prohibited  in  England. 
Sir  Edward  Mandja,  treasurer  o(  the  Virginia 
Company,  secured  for  him  a  grant  of  land  in  tiorth 
America ;  and  Elder  Brewster,  with  a.  company  of 
one  hundred  pilgrims,  set  sail  in  the  Mayfiower  and 
landed  wherp  fijmouth,  Mass.,  ia  now  located,  Dec. 
21,  1620.  Brewster  was  :nade  ruling  elder  of  the 
church  and  teacher  in  th«  coloiiy.  All  the  hard- 
ships were  patiently  borne  by  him.  He  left  four 
eons  and  a  daughter,  and  tneir  descendants  are 
amting  the  highly  esteemedfamilies  of  New  England. 
BRIANCHON,  Charles  Julien,  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Sevres  in  1785,  died  in  1865.     He 


tive  of  Pascal's,  which  he  published 

BRIARE,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  102  mites  southeast  of  Paris 
by  rail.  The  Canat-de-firtaTe  (36 miles  long),  which 
unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  was  the  first  con- 
structed in  France  {lM2j.     Population,  6,034. 

BRIAR-HOOT,  a  fine  hard  wood  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  a  species  of  very  large  heath  (Erica 
orfeorfo),  which  grows  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Corsica, 
and  in  Algeria.  The  na the  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  6ruy*r«  ("heath"),  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  briar.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  112. 

BRIBERY.  See  Britannica.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  278-89. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  numbers  brib- 
ery amon^  the  crimes  for  which  the  President  and 
other  civil  officers  may  be  impeached.  In  the 
several  States  the  definition  and  punishment  of 
bribery  are  generally  fixed  by  statute. 

BRICE,  S.\iNT,  Bishop  of  Tours,  commemorated  as 
a  confessor  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
St.Brice's  Day,  1X11002  (in  the  reign  of  Ethelred 
II),  ia  notorious  in  old  English  history  for  a  great 
massacre  of  the  Danes.  It  was  believed  that  it 
was  a  coBcerted  attempt  to  exterminate  all  the 


BRIDGES.    For  an  elaborate  illustrated  article 
on  bridges,  with  an  extended  discussion  of  the  ten- 
sile strength  of  materials,  architectural  finish,  and 
practical  construction  of  various  kinds  of  bridges, 
see  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  284-341.    The  following 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the    principal    bridges 
throughout  the  world,  with  descriptive  notes    of 
those  which  are  most  recent : 
Agen— Stone;  length. SSa  feet:  arch, aegmenl. 
AnmnT— (over  the  Hudnonl— stone;  length, 1.740  feet. 
Alcantra— Stone ;  length.  i>  I  It  feet :  Beml-clrciilur  arch. 
Alma— Stone;  length,  lj2  feet;  elliptical  arch, 
Almarai — Stone:  length,  :i:io  feet;  aeml-clroular  arch, 
Arthur  Klll-Staten  Island,  N.  Y.    See  dcicrlptlve  notes  be- 

Arcueull  Aqneduct— Stone;  length,  1,JT9  feet;   seml-cfrcular 

Arlela'Visduct— Sloae:  length,  Wi  feet;  se  in  I- circular  arch. 

Athlone— Wrought  Iron;  length.  564  feet;  truxa. 

Avignon— Length.  1,710  (eel. 

A.von  Vl&duct— Mioni::  length,  735  feet;  elliptical  arch. 

Badajoi— Length.  J,'l74  feel. 

RallDclunTle  V Induct— Stone;  length,  6V>  feet;  aeml-clrculsr 

Barent'lu  Viaduct— Stone;  length.  Ifitt  feet:  xeml-clrculBr 

Barne^i— Caallrou;  length, -tSO  feet;  urch,  segment. 

Basaano— Timber;  letieth. 'MSfeet :  tnian. 

Beaugency  Viaduct— 8 lone;    length,  911  feet;   aeml-cltonlar 

Belta»i-1 

Bellocoui    „._, 

Bergehett*— Stone;  length, a§0  leet;  m 

Beme— Stone;  length.  KM  feet ;  arch,  6<biiici>v, 

Bswdley— Stone:  length.  1S7  feet:  arch,  segment. 

Bldeford -Stone ;  length,  7'JO  feet ;  qgival. 

Blelighelm    Viaduct— Stone ;   length.  BSfl  fact;  aeml-olrci 


Danes  in  England;  but, failing  of  its  bloody  pur- 
pose, it  led  to  reprisals  by  the  Danish  king  Sweyn. 

BHIUK.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  279-2S4. 

BRIDEWELL,  a  well  between  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Thames,  London,  dedicated  to  St.  Bride,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  a  palace,  parish,  house  of 
correction,  hospital  and  an  industrial  school. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  city  and  seaport,  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Fairfield  county,  Conn.,  situated  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  58  miles  northeast  of  New 
York,on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road, at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Housatonic 
and  NaugaCuck  Railroads.  It  has  a  safe  harbor, 
which  is  accessible  for  small  vessels  at  all  seasons  . 
of  the  year,  and  has  a  regular  passenger  steamboat 
service  to  New  York.  Bridgeport  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufactories  of  sewing  -machines,  metallic 
cartridges,  carpets,  malleable  iron,  copper,  cold- 
rolled*  steel -plates,  steam  eneines.  etc.  The  streets 
are  well  paved,  handaomely  shaded  and  lighted 
with  gas  and  electricity.  liorse-cars  traverse  all 
parts  of  the  city.  It  has  an  efficient  police  force 
and  fire  department  and  an  abundant  water  sup- 

Ely,  A  new  court-house  and  a  United  States 
uilding  for  post-o(Sce  and  custom-house  have 
recently  been  completed.  .  It^has  a  city  high 
school,  systems  of  public  schools,  several  private 
schools,  a  public  liorary  of  18,000  volumes,  and  a 
number  of  charitable  institutions.  The  city  has 
four  handsome  parks  Populatio 
in  IKHO,  27,643;  in  1890,  43,856.  8e 
IV,  p.  284. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  village  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on 
Uie  Ohio  River,  opposite  Wheeling.  It  contains 
important  manufactories  of  iron,  glass.  Stoves,  ma- 
chinery, barrels  and  lumber.  In  the  vicinity  are 
extensive  coal  mines. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  beautiful  town  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, situated  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  opposite  Nor- 
ristown.  It  contains  manufactories  of  paper, 
woolens  and  iron,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  na- 
"— 3-kilng. 


ided. 


See  Brttannica,  Vol. 


B(Bmarck(over  Iitlaaourl  River).— See  notes  below. 

Blackfrlars— Stone :  length.  99o  feet:  elliptical  arch. 

BombB7—(UadrBB):  length.  S.TSUfeet. 

Boston- Length,  3,483  feel. 

Bourbon— Wrought  Iron;  length.  150  feet;  suspend 

Bonie— Wrought  Iron;  length.  1.760  feet;  latdce; 


righton  Viaduct— Brick: length, 960 feet;  •eml-elrcular  arch. 
orlatol— Stone :  length,  13!>  feet;  ogfval. 
Britannia— Wrought  Iron;  length.  I.-UW  feet;  tabular;  coat, 

BrooklTu— (East  Klver).    See  DOl«a  below. 
Gabriel— Stone:  length,  8M  feet;  semi-circular  arch. 
Carpentraa  Aqueduct— Stone ;  length.  2,SW(eeC;  seml-clrcu- 


a  Aqueducts-Stone;    length,  1^  U 


;   seml-clronlar 


Cbaumont  Viaduct— length.  1.9exfeet:  «eml-efr 

Chavanes— Stone ;  length.  490  leel:  elliptical  ti 

Chel.'teB— Length, 700 ieet:  Buapenalon. 

Chepdlow—Caat  and  wrought  Iron;  length, a38f«et;  tabular. 

Chirk  Aqueduct—Stone;  length, 710  feet:  aeml-clroular aroh. 

Cincinnati    and    (JovlugtOD— (over    the   Ohio);    built  ISO': 

length,  1,067  ftel ;  SHspenslon.    See  notes  lielow. 
Clvfta  Uastellanl  Aqueduct— Stone :  length,  sao  feet, 
Clifton— (over  Niagara  River) ;  length.  I,36SIeet;  suspension. 

See  notes  below. 
Coldstream— Stone ;  length.  aS5  feet:  arch,  segment, 
Cologne  (over  the  Rhine).— Iron,  length.  1.531  feet;  arch. 
Congleton  Viaduct— 8tone:lenRth.!3'0 (set;  arch;  atsment. 
Cniinlln  Viaduct— Iron :  length,  IJKO  feet;  truas-glrd :  cost. 

tlSS,00O. 
CurtlantCralgn— Stone;  length,  190  (eet:  seml-clroolar  arch. 
Danube   (near  Stadlsn,  Austrlal-Iron;  length, S,S90feel. 
DelaTuraVladuet— Stone:  length,  S8«  (eet  ;Beml-clTcular  arch. 

Di-an- Stone;  length,  «0 feet;  arch,  aegment.  

Dee  Viaduct  (Delaware     River,   Pa,)— Stone:     length.   1588 

Delia  THulta— Stone;  length,  3N)  feet ;  elliptical  arch, 
Dlnan  Viaduct— Stone:  length. BOS  feet;  semi -circular  arch. 
DlntlngValeVladuot—Tlniber:  length.  l.UD  feet;  arch,  s^- 


DolhoiB  Viaduct— ^tone :  leufctb,  786  feet:  seml-clrculaTsn 
Douro  (Fortu«ul)— Iron:  length,  116  feet;  arcli. 
Dubuque  (over  ihe  MiBsIaslppI)— Iron',  length,  l.TSSfeet. 
Dunkeld— Sloue;  length.  470  feet;  arch  Begmeut. 
Eiiiiplet— Timber :  lentith.  1,148:  ecginent  riba. 
ElBteithal  Viaduct— Stone;  lenglh,  N83feet;  elliptical  ui 
Emillu*— Stone ;  leogch.  550  feel ;  etmi-elrrol&r  arch. 
Florence  (over  Che  Arooj — Built  iMi:  marUe;   length,  I 
'— t;elHplloalarch. 


3   feet;  t 


il-clrcalai 


.-.II  (built  iBSa I— Wire  rope:  length. S70  feet ;saei«D»ion; 

l.|12&,D00. 
r— Stone;  length.  412  reel;  elliptical  arch. 

,.jw— Stone;  length,  406  feet;  ucb,  segmeot. 

Uodarery  Irrigation  Aqneduct— Stone;  length,  2,356  feel;  arch 

Soefua^ebthalVladucI— Stone;  length.  1,«I0    feel;  elllplleal 


HaivLsbiiry    (New    South  Waleal— Iron    i 


luct— Stone;  lenith.  2.4SS  (col:  bed 

II— Leagtb.  480  feet;  »u»penglon, 

ivalldee  (2)— Length,  4 la  feet:  BHipenalon. 
_ivalldeB  (»)— Stone :  length,  468  feel :  arch,  Begment. 
.'ena— Stone;  length,  516  feet;  arch,  aegment. 
Ketao— Stone;  length,  410  feet;  elliptical  arch. 
Kentucky  River— Iron;  length,  l,Lfe  feet;  cantlleyer;  openet 

.AprU  3d.  1S77.    See  DOtea  below. 
KlcO— Length,  a.6ea  feet;  auapenalon. 
Landore    Viaduct— Timber;  length,  1,760  feeti  WMl,    :.aet 

tIJ:t,600. 
Lftugon— Wrought  iron.;  length,  678  feel :  girder. 
Lar be rt— Stone;  length,  439  test;  arch,  aegmeut. 
Llbcurne— Stone;  length,  eso  leet;  elliptical  arch. 
LI merlclc— Stone;  length,  413  feel;  elliptical  arch. 
Lisbon  Aqueducts-Stone ;  lenglh,  B.8C6  feet;  oglyal. 
Lockwood  Viaduct— Stone;  Ungth,  1,438  feet;  nml-Olrculai 

arch. 
I»etisn  Viaduct— Stone;  length,  SSt  (eet:  aeml-olranlar  aioh. 

London  IThamea)— Stone;  leu-"-    '  ""  * n_....i  — -. 

"    1 ;  opened,  IKll. 


e  teet;  elUpUcal  arch; 

IllE,  jij.  (over  the' Ohio)— Leuglh,S,SlO  feet.   See  note* 

Lune  Aqueduct— Stone;  length,  tio  feet ;  aeml-clreular  arch. 
Malntenon  Aquedoct— Stone ;  length,  16,367  fee*:  Kmi-cirou- 

lar  arch. 
Malannay  Viaduct— Stone;  length,  EDO  feet;   Beml-olroular 


Hersev — Stone;  length, 

Mont  Lonla— Stone :  length,  1,K7  feet;  elliptical  arch. 

HontpeJler  Aquednct-^tone ;    length.  3,214:   aeml-clcoular 

Mubldorf-Tlmbor;  length,  gra feet ;  tmsa. 

Nabreafn»— Stone;  length.  3.11.^ feel;  aeml-clrcular  arch. 

Namap— Stone :  length,  150  feel ;  arch,  segment. 

NavlIlT— Stone ;  leugih,  166  feel:  elliptical  aroh. 

Neulllf  IbullI  1774)— Stone;  length.  86&  feel;  elliptical  arch. 

Nevera — Caat  Iron;  lenRih.  1,066 leet;  arch,  aegment. 

New  Weatmlnatei— Caal  and  wrought  iron;  length,  900  feet; 

elliptical  arch. 
Newcastle  "'-■■  ' 
Niagara  (1 

t4So,ooa. 

Niagara  (1863)— Iran  and  steel;  length  between   anchorage 

aud  piers,  9.10 feel;cantl!ever.    See  notea  below. 
Nogenl-eur-Mame  Viaduct— Stone :   length.  9,721  teet;  aeml- 

Old  London— Stone :  lengUu  936  feel;  arch,  secroeDt. 

Omaha  (over   the  UIbbooti) — Length,  9,800  feet.   Bee   notes 

Orb  Canal  Aqneduct— Stone;  length,  618  feel;  elliptical  arch. 


, , „ Bl;  oglTal. 

Orleans— Stone:  length.  1,110  feet;  elliptical  arch. 

^ — .  - —  >r,.j —    m_i,_,.  igagiti,  680 feet;  arch,  seg- 


enae — Stone ;  length, 

■ «tone:  length 

■n  Dean  Vladuct—Tli 

Ouse  VallSTVIaduct-rBrlck;  length,  1,990  leet ;  seml-clrcalar 


Peacock— Timber  [length,  660  feet:  lattlct 
Perth— Stone;  length, SOS  feet:  arch,  eegroeni 

Peatb  (bolK  IMO^)— Lepgth,  1,369  feet;  susp 

Po  (near  Meuano^rt^  flair)— Length,  3.1*5  leet. 


Font  de  la  Concords — Stone;  length,  490  feel;  arch,  aegment. 

Pont  Neuf— scone:  length,  996  feel. 

Pont  da  Oard  Aquedne^^une ;  length,  879  feet;  *«ml-clren- 

Ponl  y  Cja  Sylte  Aqnodnct— Cast  iron ;  length,  1,007  teet ;  arch 

Fon^deli'  Aroale  Aqnednct-4tone ;  length,  660  teet;  semi- 
dronlar  arah. 


Pome  Corvo— stone:  length.  EM  feet;  aeml-clrcular  arch. 

Portage  Viaduct— Timber;  length,  WO  leet. 

PougEkeepBle— Iron  and  ateel;  length,  6,767  feet;  cantilever: 

opened,  Feb.  I,  I88B.    See  notea  belcw. 
Prairie    du    Chlen    (over    MJsslBBlppI)— Length,    7,000   feel; 

Prague— Stone;  length,  nSU  feet." 

Pjrgoa  Aqueduct— Stone; length,  738 feet;  neml-clrcnlar  arch, 

Qolnuy    (over    MtaelBBlppl)--Irou:    length,   3,200  teet.    See 

Ratlabon — Stone;  length,  tMleet:  aeml-clrcular  arch. 
Riga— Stouc ;  length,  2,600  feet ;  aemi-"!""!"'  -—i" 
Boanne— .Stone ;  leiigth,  692:  elllptlr 
" ;)  /aatir 


Bocheater  (new)    raat  iron:  length. 496  teet:  arch,  segment. 
Bochester  (   Idl-Stone:  leugih.  SSO  feet ;  arch,  segui est. 
Bay:J  Uorder  Bridge  (Berwick)— Stone;  length.  2,160;  semt- 


'.Vrrught  Iron:  length,  9.11KS  teet:  girder. 
-Stone ;  length,  9307eet ;  elllpClcararch. 


Scbuylklll— Timber  ;IoUI  length,  1,000  feet ;  frame  tmaa.  See 

Sebiiyl kill— Cast  Iron;  length,  1.000  feet;  arch.   See  notea 

Sltterbnicke— Iron:  length. S8S  leet;  laltlce. 

Solanl  Aqueduct— Stone :  Icnglb,  l.OSOfeet;  arch,  aegment. 

Southwarl:— Cast  Iron ;  length.  710  feet ;  arch,  eegmcnt. 

S|>oli.'to— St(ne:leil«tll,t76feel:oglval. 

St,  AuKcIo— Stun::  length,  aao  leet;  aeml-clrcular  arch. 

S;.  Anne's— Wrought  Iron;  length,  1,860  leet  tabular. 

St,  Charlea  (Mo,)— Iron ;  length,  e^-ioe  teet. 

St.  EHiirll— Stone ;  length,  l.mo  feet ;  arch,  segment. 

St.  tiermaln  Viaduct— Stone ;  length,  830  feet- eeml-clrculu 

St.  LouU  (over  the  MlsBlBslppl)— Iron ;   length,   1,50(1  teet; 

St.  Petersburg— Caat  Iron ;  length,  I.CW  feet ;  arch,  segment. 

Staines— SUine ;  length,  410  feet ;  arch,  aegmeul. 

Stockport— Stone ;  length,  1,793  feet;  aeral-clrcular  arch. 

Straaburg— Stone;  length, 6.390 feel:  aeml-circular  arch. 

Sukfcur  (over  Indaa)— Iron;  length  of  main  apan.  eao  leet; 
cantilever. 

Bnaquehannai— Stone ;  length,  8,500  feet;  aeml-clrcular  arch. 
See  noi2a  below. 

Taraocon- Cast  Iran;  length,  1,575  feet;  arch,  aegment. 

Tarragona  (Roman  Aqueduct) — Stone;  length,  WS  leet;  semi- 
circular arch. 

Taj  (at  Dundee)— Iron ;  length,  10,613  feet;  viaduct;  cost, 
&Ei),0OO; -ipeued  May  99,  InKT. 

Toulouse— Stone;  length.  1,4X1  feet;  elliptical  arch. 

Tower  (over  Thames)— Iron :  length,  £,610  teet;  suspension; 
to  be  opened,  1893.    See  notes  belcw. 

True  Vladucl— Stone;  length.  003  feet :  semi-ctreular  arch. 

Union  (Tweed)  ViadnsV-^ngth,  88*  feel ;  auepenaion. 

ValBenolt--Stone:  length,  066  leet;  arch,  segment. 

Val  Fleury  Viaduct— Stone ;    ength,  468  feet;  eeml-clrculai 

Vauxh'all— Caat  Iron ;  length.  708  leet;  arch,  segment. 
Verona  (Coccagllo)--Stonei  length,  I.SSS-feet;  Oglval. 
Victoria  [St,  I*wrence)— Wrought  iron;  length.  9,487  feet; 

Vlatula  River  (near  DIrwhan,  GermanT)- Iron :  length,  3,7M 

Washington  (over  Harlem  Biver,  New  York  city)— Iron  and 
..    „.w-. ^. J    j|,y  {^  jggB^    sg, 

WaterTocTrLondon,  bnllt  lSU-17^-6tODe:  length,  1,680  feet; 


Steel;  length,  3,880  teet;  aroh;  opened,  1 

loo  (LonL, 

elliptical  arch. 

"—tmlnster  (Lo 

ml-clrcular  aioh. 


Weatminster  (London,  built  17S0)— Stone;  length,  1,no  feet; 


Notes  on  the  Forbooing  List,— With  the  eicei^ 
tion  of  the  Tower  Bridge  and  Forth  Bridge,  those 
described  id  the  followiog  notes  are  a JI  American, « 
number  ot  them  hsving  been  constructed  during 
the  past  decade.  The;  sre  placed  in  alphabetical 
»rder  for  the  p\irpoBe  of  .conTCnient  reference ; 

n?  Alhnny  Brli^e,  1,710  teet  In  length,  vras  built  over  the 
Hudson  River  at  Albany  to  connect  the  Sew  York  Central 
RallroBil  with  the  Berlem.  Boston  and  Albany  roada.  It  has 
altogether  15  apana,  and  a  awing  bridge  >74  feet  long. 

liie  Arthur  JTIIi,  a  drawbridge,  was  aulhoriaed  by  act  o( 
Congreae  ot  June  16,  1886,  and  on  June  13,  1888,  waa  pro- 
nounced In  working  order.  The  Kill  is  a  tidal  river  aeparat- 
Ing  Staten  Island,  iTY^lroni  New  Jersey.  The  length  of  tba 
bridge,  not  Including  approaches.  Is  800  feet.  The  two  shore 
apana  are  each  ISO  leet  In  length,  and  are  covered  by  Sied 
truaaes  and  two  draw  apana  each  906  and  304  leet  in  the  clear. 
Tbe  total  length  ol  the  draw-bridge  ia  500  leet.  and  It  can  be 
opened  or  closed  In  about  two  minntaa.  Tbe  total  cost  of  the 
bridge  waa  fiW JOD. 


BRIDGES 


Tke  Biimarck  Bridge  over  the  Mlasourl  River,  between  Bis- 
marck uid  MuidftD,  North  Dakota,  forms  an  InceRrnl  iMrtof 
tbe  Northern  Paolflc  Kallroad.  The  conalruclloii  of  the  bridge. 
which  was  beguu  iu  April.  1881,  Involved  tbe  control  and  rec- 
-■ ■-  — -Q  o)  the  river.  Thla  conalaled  lu  confliilnn  the  rlMrr 
mlt  of  1,000  fe^C  between  the  eait  shore  and  the  end 
Ike.  And  the  protection  of  the  eaat  shore  with  riprari, 
render  U  doubly • ■'■ -" ■' ' 


,_ /,15» 

jain  tbe  coDBlnielion  ol  tbe  dike 

KfiOO   toDa    of  graolte    boulders    for  riprap,  bealdea  a  laree 

'Ity  of  bmah  and  crib  logs,  and  upwards  of  ii8*00  cubic 

of  elaj.    Thebridra  proper  conaiatg  of  three  through 


quantltv  of  brush  and  crib  logs,  and  upwards  of  i«fim  cub1 

yards  of  elaj.    Thebridra  proper  conaii 

■pans,  each  measuring  KM  feet  between 


roach  apan  ta  supported  by  nn  Iron 

'  Inders.  which  are  supported 

"      tbree  long  spans  are 

tainlng   each  fiOO^ 


bent  resting  on  two  coahfng  oy         .     , 

by  piles  drfven  Into  tbe  sand  bar.    Tbe  tbree  Ion) 

supported    by  four   granite    plera,    containing   e 

pounds  of  wrought  frou,  348.797  pounds  of  steel.^and 


which    conneota  tbe  city  of  Brooklyn  with  New  York  city, 
was  formally  opened  on  Mav  ».  18H3.    The  designs  were  com- 

eleted  by  the  late  John  A.  HoebUug  at  least  ten  years  before 
ie  work  of  cauatrucllou  was  begun,  which  occurred  Jao.  % 
ISTO.  The  caisson  tor  the  Brooklyn  tower  was  sunk  la  1871.  and 
Ibecalseonfor  the  New  York  tower  was  Laid  tbe  year  follow- 
ing. These  caissons  were  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  iiroceas,  and 
the  compressed  air  caused  many  chbcii  of  cnisso>i-dl sense. 
The  BrooUyn  lower  which  conlalus  38.211  cubic  yarda  of 
masonry,  was  completed  In  Mar,  IK7'>,  and  tbe  >cH-Yoi'k 
tower,  coDtaJnlng  4e,H5  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  was  flnlahcd 
inJuly,  is;6.  The  first  wire  was  run  out  May »,  1870.  The 
cable-making  commenced  Juue  11, 18TT.  Each  cable  contains 
B.SM  parallel  gal  vanlied  steel  oll-contcilwlres.closcly  wrupped 
m  a  solid  cylliiiler  ISK  iQchea  In  diameter.  Tile  total  height 
of  toners  above  tbe  high- water  line  Is  278  feet.  The  clear 
height  of  bridge  In  center  of  river  span  above  high  water  Is 
185ieet,  The  depth  ol  foundation  below  hlih-w:iler  mark  Is 
4&  feet  for  Brooklyn  tower,  end  TS  feet  tor  New  York  lower. 
The  length  of  each  loud  gpao  la  SSU  feet,  and  1.800  leet, 
respectively:  length  of  Brooklyn  approach, 971  feet:  length  of 
New  York  approach,  liSeaieel;  malffikgthe  total  length  Of  the 
bridge  fi,9H»  feet.  The  length  of  the  suspended  structure  from 
anchorage  to  aachorage  Is  8,464  feet:  and  Its  total  weight  Is 
MJO  tons.  The  termini  of  the  bridge  are  respectively  opposite 
the  CItv  Hall,  New  York,  mid  at  the  lutictlon  ol  San ds  and 
Fulton  Btreets,  Brooklyn.  The  bridge  has  ■  width  of  83  feet. 
The  roadway  la  divided  Into  a  central  promenade  with  a  sin- 
gle track  on  either  side  for  rapid  transit,  and  a  platform  for 
passengers,  which  Is  In  turn  flanked  by  a  iramway  for  wheeled 
Tehlcles.  The  actual  cost  ot  the  bridge  was  nearly  tl.>.oai)JXIO. 
Engineer  Roebling  died  June  H,  18r>9,  when  bla  son,  n'a.'-blng- 
ton  A.  Roebling,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  latter 
was  prostrated  early  lu  1871  by  a  peculiar  form  of  calsaon-dla- 
eaee,  which  compelled  him  for  awhile  to  give  up  active  work, 
but  hia  intellectual  faculties  remained  uulmpalrcd.  C.  C. 
Martin  was  principal  assistant  engineer,  and  lias  held  tbe 
position  of  suiHTrnteudetit  and  principal  engineer  since  tbe 
completion  of  the  bridge. 
-.1.    r...-,....    "— -.(qf^  though  of  lesH  Importance  than  tbe 

'- nulle  remarkable  from  Its  peculiar 

^^  „.^  resting  on  the  left  bank  k  three- 
lie  below  tbe  great  Horse  Shoe  Fall  on  the 
*■■  "■ bridge 


Id  of  t 


Niagara  bridge  proper. 

Canada  lide  of  "the  Sinaara  ftlver.    The  ei 

reatingou  the  right  bank  U  300  yards  bek..  

Full.  The  span  between  the  centera  of  lowers  Is  IJ«8fcet4 
Inches.  Tlie  elevation  Is  IKI  feet  above  the  water  ou  the 
Canada  side,  and  188  feet  ou  the  American  aide,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  center  Is  from  190  lo  193  feet  according  (o  the 
season.  The  total  length  of  each  cable  is  1,888  feet.  The 
length  of  the  bridge  from  rock  to  rock  Is  1490  feel. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Coringlun  Bridge,  erected  over  IheOhIO 
Elver  by  the  noted  engineer  John  A.  RocbIlng.wa.i  completed 
in  18n7.  The  main  span,  from  center  to  center  of  towers.  Is 
l;l»7  feet,  and  the  total  length  between  abutments  Is  1,019 
teel.  Tbe  elevation  of  floor  above  tow  water  at  center  la  103 
feet.  The  length  ol  the  Cincinnati  approach  from  Front 
street  to  tbe  abutment  Is  341  feet,  Tbe  total  length  of  the 
bridge  Including  approaches  Is  2352  feet.  There  are  two  cables 
each  12!^  Inches  In  diameter. 

Firlli  of  Forth  Brtdgr.     In  I8H2  an  act  of    Parliament  was 

river  Forth  at  Queen's  Ferry,  Scotland,  which  was  begun  In 
IKKt,  and  formally  opened  ou  March  4,1890.  The  brldte  con- 
siils  ol  two  approach  viaducts  and  of  (be  cantilert-r  hrldite 
proper.  The  length  of  the  cantilever  bridge  Is  .'>.^»  I 
-Istlng—  "- ._-,.  — ^_-  ^... ,__.. 


itTng  of  the  central  lower  od  lnchgarlre,2iiuleet 

sch;    and 


the  Fife 


tral  connectlngglrders.  :»0  feet  each;    and  six  canlllevers  of 
6M1I  feet  each.   The  eanitlcver  end  piers  are  apart  .'i.MB  feel  6 


turols  theretoras; 


s  otW 


laeteach.aud  one  ee a tral  girder  330  feet.    The  c 

bridge  was  £1,OOOJXM  and  over  MOM  tons  of  ateel  were  osed  la 

the  oona traction. 

The  Kcniwki,  Ricer  Bridge,  erected  on  tbe  line  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway,  bss  a  length  between  abutments  ot 
I,138leet.  Tbeerectlon  was  commenced  Oct.  16.  1876.  Tbe 
bridge  was  completed  Feb.  20, 1S7T.  and  the  ofllclal  test  was 
modeAprllaOofthe  same  year.  The  engineer  who  designed 
the  bridge  and  carried  out  the  work  ol  oonatructlon  la  C. 
Shaler  Smith.    The  iron  work  Is  of  superior  quality. 

3^  Iflu/irflfc  Bnifp^  whlohcroseBB  the  Ohio  River  at  Louis- 
ville, Is  one  of  the  largest  Iron  bridges  In  America,  it  liaa 
27  spans,  and  a  total  length  of  9,810  feet. 

The  Niagarn  CantiKvrr  Bridge,  over  the  Niagara  River, 
about  two  miles  below  the  falls,  and  800  leet  above  the  rail- 
road suspension  bridge,  spans  a  chaam  of  830  leet  In  width, 
and  aiOfeet  In  depth  to  the  suriace  of  the  water.  The  river 
la  425  feet  wide  aE  the  bridge  site.  The  banks  slope  at  about 
45  degrees  from  the  water's  edge  to  about  SO  feet  below  tbe 
top  oi  ibe  cliff,  above  wblcb  they  are  perpendicular.  The 
structure  carries  a  double  track.  It  coDBlsts  of  two  canti- 
levers resting  on  the  towers,  tbe  shore  end  being  anchored  to 
the  ancboraiie  plera.  and  tbe  river  ends  oonnacted  by  an  In-  ' 
termedlate  span.  Tbe  distance  between  cenlerg  of  BDchorue 
plerd  1.4  910  (eet  2^  Inches;  length  ot  each  cantllerer,  9S 
feet:  length  ol  Intermediate  apan ,  120  feet.  Each  cantilever 
consists  ol  ashore  arm  IBS  leet  long.onepaneUSteet  over 
"•e-  tower,  and  a  river  arm    ol  17S  feet  (n  length.    C.  C. 

hnelder  was  appointed  chief  engineer  April  %.  1383.    The 

jrk  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  the  bridge  was  completed 

id  opened  tor  traffic  Dec.  M.  iwts. 
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Tht'On<iha  BriWg'r  wh'l. 
Oamha.  b 
2,800  feet. 

Thr  Pimghteepite  Bridge,  ac  i 
keepele,  woe  originally  prom 
roadComy— —  ■•-'"'  >—■-'■ 


In  It! 


6  tbe  scheme  w 


n  ISTS  but 


reacli  ibese  blutti 


each.    Tbe  total  length  la 


n  decided  on 


...  three  cantilever 

added,  made  the  spans  neit  tbe  shores  IMS  leet,  and  tbe  center 
span  54li  feel,  which,  wltb  the  couuectlng  ones  •A^H  feet, 
center  to  center  ot  piers,  located  pier  6  lu  Ibc  lace  of  the 
rock  on  the  east  shore.  The  total  length  between  anchorages 
was  thus  establlsbed  at  3,09»  teetD  Inches,  the  total  length, 
Including  viaducts,  6.7G7  feet  t  Inches.  The  general  design  of 
the  river  piers  Is  acrib  and  grillBRC.  extending  from  the 
gravel  to  10  leet  below  high  water.  On  this  Is  the  masonry  to 
30  feet  above  high  water,  upon  which  Is  a  steel  tower  100  feet 
high  to  pedeataTs  of  trusses.  The  lowers  at  the  end  of  tbe 
spans  were  Bret  erected:  next  commencing  at  the  fixed  end 
the  bottom  chord  was  laid  along  In  place  on  camber  blocks; 
then  commencing  from  the  middle  the  traveler  erected  the 
span.  From  tbe  shore  arma  and  connecting  spcMs.  canti- 
levers of  160  feet  were  erected  by  means  ot  projecting  trav- 
elers, compoaed  of  two  trusses  118  leet  long, witn  chords  and 
vertical  posta  o(  wood  and  Iron  ties  and  splice  plates.  The 
lirldge  was  opened  lor  truillc  on  Feb.  1, 1889:  It  reduces  the 
distance  between  tbe  anthracite  fields  ol  Pennsylvania  and 


jf  theHiidi 

Ttie  Pralrif  da  Clilen.  Punloon  JCnilmad  Bridge,  wi 

"4acro«s  tbeMlaslssIppi  Blve- ' —  n—i-i. 

WIscouslu,  and  North  UcUrei 


3  Fralrie  du  C 


built  1 


the  purposa 


the  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A 
Ly  Co.,  terminating,  tespecllvely,  at  the  poinu 
ver  here  Is  dirldid  by  an  Inierjacent  Island 
luiAi  Lnu  i;uauiiuls,  both  Of  wblch  are  navigated  Tbe  Hc- 
Ureggor  channel  la  1,500  feet  wide,  while  the  width  of  tha 
Fralrle  du  Chleu  channel  Is  9,000  feet.  The  dlatance  between 
the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  aborea.  embracing  Ibe  laland.  is 

.  ..    ._....,.    eaponds  to  the  length  of  the  bridge. 

single  f--  ■■"  '—  ■■^■•'  '■  "--  ■■ 


named,    Tbe  rl 


Kachol 


d408I( 


Bnjttb 
tuHde 


ne  Qbimcj;  Iron  Bridge,  V 


rngth.    Each  draw 
osses  tbe  Misslsalnpl  a 


Thr   Srhiinlkili    Arrli-lniii    Bridal.    __. 
Vernwog  In  1R12.^at^l'hlliLdvl^Iaj  was  f e 


__  3,300  feet,  has  iVspan 
under  Thomas  C.  Clar) 

by  Lewi* 

."  liavlng  a  slngie'span  of  MO 
onolllsir — "-  — ■ 


feet  3^4  Inches.  Incuiisldcratlonolllslanglhof  ipan(  longer 
than  any  one  which  hud  vet  been  erected).  Its  solidity  and  Ita 
strength.  It  was  regarded  by  Its  visitors  as  a  veritable  "  won- 
der of  the  world."  This  was  Wemwu's  third  bridge.  From 
that  dale  until  18M  he  built  29  additional  bridges,  oneol 
ihem  being  the  tamoos  "Economy"  bridge  erected  over 
Neshamlny  Creek,  Pa.,  and  speciailv  noted  lorlta  simpllclt/ 
and  InexpeiHlvfiie'i  ot  con  si  met  Ion.  lis  type  was  mncn 
like  Ibat  of  the  cantlkver  brlrtires  prevalent  at  later  dates. 

The"  Colossus  "bridge  was  desi  roved  by  fire  In  1KS8.  and 
was  succeeded  by  tbe  first  wire  suspension  bridge  In  this 
country.     It  was  planned  and   erected    by   Charlea  Klleti 
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ed  HDd  built  (\u  1S4T)  Cbe  railway  brldice 
■a.  Klv«r  below   ibe  Fslla.  and  who.  tLMl 

peoalon  bridge  at  Wheeling.  W.  Vu.    Si-B 

iphlcat  Blietchea  of  ELLxruid  WlEMW*u.ln  tliL'se  Ui.-- 


...ayliitiCail-inm  Arclud  Bridge,  erected  atChesloul 
Pblladelphle,    "-      *'-    '<-'■— "-'"    <•<■■■ 


1  Bridge,  which  c 

OD  the  PoQDarlv »  .. 

rg,  Pa.    It  Is  flupporled  o 

abutments.   The  total  length  of  the  bridge 


Jlroad,  Vs  mill's 
I  aijiierg  nnd  two 


n  thel 


LCtion  acroaa 
lODEtn  oi  a.MOrcEt.  Inc 
both  sides.    The  dlsti 


>  Bides 


i  the  r. 


!ei  wide  above 
«t  wide,  tbi 
« the  approe 


_  plersof  masonry.eftch  10  feet  wide,  havi 

■A  at  the  river.  leHvlng  acenlral  openlDi 

■  two  side  opeolnKs.  eacl 

being  a),aia  square  If  et 

-•Talspan  ■'---'■"■'- -'f 


The    headroom 

A  this  win  be  sufllcli 


inder 


i   bridge 
Btof  the 


k'er  iratnc.  To  allow  the  pa^iaage  ot  veaxseld  of  gi 
Uhl.  the  central  span  will  tie  made  la  the  form  oi  iv 
Ives  nicely  balanced,  90  that  they  may  be  esallv  rulm 
bring  the  roadway  Into  a  vertical  posltloa,  hydraiil 
aohlneri  being  used  for  that  purpose.  The  ralaing  of  the 
Bves  will,  of  course,  interrupt  the  tralHc  of  vehTctea,  b 
ot  paisenkera  will  be  able  to  cross  at  all  times  by  two  pt. 
aut^ni  blgti  level  gangways.   The  nuan  titles  of  materials  It 

illdlng  Ihla  bridge  a-      -'  .... 

DDe,  and  TO^MO  CDblc 


{roaches,  vblle  l5/)00  tana  of  iron  and  sleet  will  be  used  la 
le  bridge  proper.  The  end  of  WH  la  tbe  limit  given  to  the 
conlrnctors  to  oomplete  all  Ibe  work,  so  that  the  bridga  will 
jirobably  be  opened  In  1893. 

nr  Watliir^gl-m  Bridgt.  built 
St..  N'ew  Yorfcclty.  derives  Itri  n 
toWu^hlneton  Heights  and  Toi 

havlug  been  opened  at  the  W 

1889.    The  lotal  length  of  the  bridge ^^. 

feet.    Eaeh  approach  la  660  feet  long,  leaving  1 
main  bridge.    The  masonry  siiperatructure  la  .-  „ 
Includes  an  east  and  wcit  iipprottoh,  termluatli 


le  Harlem  Kiverat  ISUt 
.rllylrom  Its  contiguity 
. .     — liigton,ttDd  partly  irom 
nahlugcoti  CenteuDial,  May  1, 


;   the  fira' 
■  by  mi 


.  archea  aprlnf 


ry'Vn"c?EdlQg 

■to'nta  length  r"a! 
earthworks,  and 


alden 


'Hii 


.    Thew 


.._  In 
t  la  In 


ridge.    1 
»leet  ii 


ir  width  of  80  fee 


sidewalks.  The  roadway  Is  paved  with  asphalt, 
porting  members  of  the  bridge  proper  conaiatof 
archea  of  SIO  feet  span  each.    The  roadway  is  l.'il  li 


a  number  of  merlto 


th  bronie  ornaments.  Tbe  bridge 
ronzerall,  William  Hutton  waa  the 
ly  Theodore  Cooper.    In  order  to  ae- 


brldgc. 


A  Rustic  Bbidob,  admirably  adapted  to  farm 
and  park  uses,  ia  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  A 
model  of  a  aimilar  bridge  exhibited  at  Pniladelphia 
in  1876,  was  B  feetlong.S  feet  lOincheB  hiRh,  lOinches 
broad  from  out  to  out,  and  its  largest  spars  were 
only  \%  inches  in  diameter.  Its  Btrensth.  however, 
was  such  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  fulf-grown  man. 
A  person  capable  of  making  an  ordinary  hayrick 
can  easily  construct  such  abridee.  No  iiaiils,  cleats, 
bolts  or  screws  are  needed ;  indeed,  they  are  worse 
than  useless.  Hempen  rope  is  used  to  lash  the  tim- 
bers together,  as  shown  in  the  cut;  or, when  greater 
permanence  is  reijuired,  wire  rope  or  chains  may  be 
used  instead  of  hempen  ropes.  Roi]i;h  timbers  with 
the  bark  on  are  the  nest  materials  for  this  purpose. 


.\  scale  is  givf'i  as  a  convenient  guide  to  the  farm 
builder.  But  without  this,  assuming  that  the 
length  of  the  bridge  is  100  feet,  the  proportionate 
dimensions  of  the  other  parts  should  he  as  follows ; 
The  standard  pier  frame  A,  32  feet  long;  t  lie  support- 
ing standards  B,  56  feet  long;  the  tension  tim- 
bers C,  31  feet;  the  cross-timljers  D,  35  feet;  the 
width  of  the  bridge,  out  to  out,  16  feet;  width 
between  standards  of  pier  frames,  12  feet ;  and 
width  of  roadway,  \l%  feet;  the  chief  timbers, 
lig    feet  in  diameter,  and  the  others  in    propor- 

There  should  be  15  short  pieces,  like  E,  setting  o 
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H.  All  ropes  sbould  be  well  secured,  and  safe 
knots  tied  as  shown,  and  with-eufBcient  lashings  to 
resist  the  strain.     If,  in  case  of  a  heavy  bridge, 


chains  are  used,  the  safest  fastening  vould  be  made 
by  passing  one  link  through  another,  and  then 
fastening  as  a  "toggle"  a  pieceof  stout  wire  or 
small  bar  of  iron  through  the  inserted  link,  bend- 
ing the  ends  BO  that  tlie  "toggle"  will  not  slip 


BRIDGETON,  a  city,  port  of  entry  and  the  capital 
of  Cumberland  county,  N.  J.-  It  is  situated  on  both 
Bides  of  the-Cohanaey  Creek,  which  is  navigable 
from  Delaware  Bay  to  Bridgeton  for  vessels  of 
eighty  tons.  It  is  on  the  Vineland  Railroad,  and 
a  branch  of  the  West  Jersey  Railroad,  thirty-eight 
■niles  south  of  Philadelphia  and  eleven  miles  from 
Vineland.  The  Bridgeton  and  Port  Norris  Railroad 
runs  southeastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maurice 
River — about  twenty  miles.  Bridgeton  has  many 
churches  and  excellent  public  and  private  schools, 
three  weeklvand  two  monthly  papers,  one  National 
Bank,  a  rolling  mUl,  nail  factory,  glass  works, 
woolen  mills,  leather  factories,  machinery  works  and 
a  carriage  factory.  Population  in  1880,  8,722 ;  in 
1890,  11,741. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  village  of  Massachusetts, 
twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  the  seat  of  the 
Bridgewater  Academy  and  of  the  Bridgewater  State 
Normal  School.  It  manufactures  cotton-gins,  cot- 
ton gcods,  iron,  augers,  and  paper.  The  State 
workhjuse  is  in  Bridgewater  township. 

BHIDGMAN,  Fredekick  Arthur,  artist  and 
author,  born  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Nov.  10, 1847.  While 
hut  a  child  he  declared  his  intention  of  becoming 
an  artist,  and  when  only  sixteen  vears  of  age  be 
vent  to  New  York  and  apprenticed  himself  to  the 
American  Bank-note  Company  in  the  engraving 
department.  He  improved  his  leisure  meantime 
by  studying  in  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York 
and  the  Brooklyn  Art  School.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  went  to  Paris  and  enjoyed  the  honor  of 


being  one  oi  the  first  American  students  of  G^rAme. 
At  twenty-one  he  sent  J«u  Breton  to  the  Paris  salon, 
and  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  it  bung  "  on  the 
line."  For  several  years  he  annually  sent  a  paint- 
ing to  the  aaion :  Tht  Breton  Children  in  Carnival 
Time,  The  Am*riean  Cireut  in  Brittany,  Apollo  Car- 
rying Away  Cyrene,  Bryn^ng  in  the  Maize,  77if  Fu- 
neral of  a  Mummy,  PattiTMi  of  an  At«i/rian  King, 
and  Proeeetion  of  the  Bull  Apit  were  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Paris  salon  in  1869,  1870,  1872,  1877. 
1878  and  1879.  Many  of  bis  paintings  were  sug* 
gested  by  trips  through  the  Pyrenees,  excursion! 
on  the  Nile,  and  residence  in  Algiers.  Since 
1871  he  has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor  in  the 
New  York  National  Academy.  To  the  United 
States  centennial  exhibition  he  sent  the  three 
canvases:  A  Kybelian  HWian,  Flmstr  of  the  Harem, 
and  7^  Nubian  Story-Teller.  Mr.  Bridgman  wai 
awarded  a  medal  of  the  second  class  and  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  at  Paris  in  1878 ;  he  waa 
chosen  a  member  of  the  New  York  National  Acad> 
emy  of  Design  in  1881.  His  latest  paintings  are 
My  Latt  Price,  Family  Bath  at  Cairo  and  Summer  on 
the  Hoiphortig.     He  resides  In  Paris, 

BRIDGMAN,  Laura  Dbwbv,  blind  deaf  mute, 
born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec,  21. 182fl,  died  in  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.,  May  24, 1889.  When  two  years  old  a  se- 
vere itlnesB  deprived  her  of  sight,  hearing  and  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  impaired  her  sense  of  taste.  The 
diiticutt  task  of  educating  so  unfortunate  a  child 
was  intruHteci  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  the. 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  (see  Britannfoa»- 
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Vol.  HI,  p.  330), in  whfch  school  she  spent  most  of  her 
life,  becoming  eventuaUy  a  succei^sful  teacher  there. 
The  methods  employed  m  her  training  are  of  inter- 
est. At  first  objects  were  given  her  to  handle 
which  bore  their  own  name  in  raised  letters ;  the 
words  were  then  given  her,  and  next  the  separate 
letters.  These  she  was  taught  to  put  together  to 
form  words.  The  manual  Blpoabet  was  next  taught 
her,  and  then  the  use  of  a  lead-penuil.  Following 
this  came  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geography 
(with  relief  maps),  sewing  and  housework.  Her 
teacher  was  able  to  explain-  to  her  concerning  the 
existence  and  character  of  God ;  her  religious  feel- 
ings were  strongly  developed  aft^r  this,  and  she 
found  much  pleasure  in  readinr;  her  Bible.  Her 
hand  was  more  susceptible  to  sound- vibrations  than 
her  ear.  Her  left  eye  was  sensitive  to  a  strong 
beam  of  light.  Space  relations  were  not  readily 
comprehended  by  her.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  life 
notwithstanding  tier  ^reat  privations,  was  cheerful, 
and  of  a  social  aisposition,  and  for  years  was  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  school. 

BRIEF :  in  law,  a  concise,  systematic  memoran- 
dum of  the  points  of  law  or  of  fact  to  be  developed 
in  argument  or  used  in  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness. In  English  law,  the  name  given  to  the  writ- 
ten instructions  on  which  barristers  advocate  causes 
in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  an  abbreviated  statement 
of  the  pleadings,  proofs  and  affidavits  at  law,  or  of 
the  bill,  answer,  and  other  proceedings  in  equity, 
with  a  concise  narrative  of  the  facts  and  merits  of 
the  plaintifTs  case,  or  the  defendant's  defense. 
The  nrief  is  often  called  "observations"  in  chan- 
cery proceedinRB.  In  Scotland,  the  eorresponding 
term  IS  m<iRoria2.  Breve  in  Scotland  has  a  difTerent 
meaning.  This  paper  should  be  confined  to  the 
statement  of  facts  without  argument   or  quota- 

BRIENNE-LE-CHATBAU,  a  town  of  1,800  inhab- 
itants in  the  French  department  of  Aube,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Aube,  35  miles  northeast  of 
Troyes.  At  the  military  school  here  isuppressed 
in  1790)  the  great  Napoleon  spent  five  years. 
Here,  too,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Allies,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  the  last  days  of  January, 
1S14.  This  victory  opened  the  way  to  Paris,  and 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

BRIENZ,  a  Bwiss  town,  beautifullv  situated  at 
the  foot  ot  the  Bernese  Alps,  on  the  northeast 
^ore  of  the  lake  of  ttie  same  name,  30  miles  south- 
east of  Berne.  Population.  2,758.  The  lake  of 
Brieoz,  which  is  8^  miles  long  and  1}4  in  breadth, 
Is  an  expansion  of  tne  river  Aar,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  at  one  time  united  with  Lake  Tbun.  It 
lies  1,667  feet  above  the  sea,  is  859  feet  deep  at  one 
point,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountams,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Rothorn. 

BRIERLY  HILL,  a  town  of  BtrafTordshire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  place  of  much  activity,  the  district 
abounding  in  coal,  iron  and  fireclay;  and  there  are 
here  numerous  collieries,  large  iron-works,  glass- 
works, brick-works  and  potteries.  Population, 
11^. 

BRIG,  BRIGANTINE.  A  brig  is  a  square-rigged 
vessel  with  two  masts.  A  bngantine  is  a  two- 
masted  vessel  with  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner 
and  the  foremast  of  a  brig.  A  brig's  mainsail  is  the 
lowest  square-sail  on  the  mainmast,  whereas  the 
mainsail  of  a  brigantlne  Is  a  fore-and-aft  sail  like 
that  of  a  ecbooner. 

BKIGANDINE,  a  medifeval  coat  of  mail.made  of 
overlapping  scales  of  steel,  sewed  upon  quilted 
linen  or  leather  and  covered  with  a  similar  sub- 
stance to  hide  the  glittering  of  the  metal.  The 
brigandfne  formed  pare  ot  the  equipment  of  the  in- 
.  Ian  try  solider. 


(1358),  and  who  made  themselves  notorious 
for  their  ill-behavior.  It  was  applied  by  Froiasart 
to  a  kind  ot  irregular  foot-soldiery,  and  from  them 
was  transferred  to  common  robbers:  it  is  now  used 
especially  of  such  of  these  as  live  in  bands  in  secret 
mountain  or  forest  retreats.  In  this  sense  the 
pest  has  been  common  to  most  countries,  by  what- 
ever name  the  robbers  may  have  been  known — 
whether  the  escaped  slaves  and  gladiators  of  Rome, 
the  pre-Islamite  brigands  of  Arabia,  English  out- 
laws and  highwaymen,  German  robber- nobles,  the 
later  banditti  of  Mediterranean  countries  and  ot 
Mexico,  American  stage-coach  robbers,  Australian 
bush-rangers,  or  the  dacoits  and  hill-robbers  of 
Asia.  Vigorous  steps  have  been  taken  during  the 
last  fifty  years  for  their  repression,  and  in  some 
countries  with  signal  success. 

BRIGANTE8,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Brit- 
ish tribes,  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
H umber  and  the  Roman  Wall. 

BHIGGS,  Cn.4RLES  Avocbtus,  theologian,  pro- 
fessor in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  born  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  15, 1841.  He  studied  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  for  three  years,  in  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  for  two  years,  and  at  tiie  University  of 
Berlin  for  three  years.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Koselle,  N.  J.  In  1874  he  was  installed  in  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Sew  York  city,  and  in  January,  1891,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  cfiair  of  Biblical  theology.  He  haa 
published  Biblical  Siu<t}i.  Anterican  PreshylerianUm, 
Measianic  Prophecy,  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Presbyterian  Review." 

BRIGGS,  CH.tRLEs  Fbederice,  author,  born  at 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  1804,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^ 
June  20,  1877.  He  early  removed  to  New  York, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
press.  The"BrooKlyn  Journal,"  "Putnam's  Maga- 
zine," "New  York  Times,"  "Evening  Mirror,"  "Brook- 
lyn Union"  and  the  "Independent"  were  papers 
with  which  he  was  successively  connected.  He 
was  a  humorous  writer  and  fond,  of  depicting  New 
York  life.  He  wrote  Harry  Franco:  a  TaU  of  the 
Great  Panic;  The  Haunted  Merchant  and  Trippingi 
of  Tom  Pepper. 

BRIGHAM  city,  an  important  trading  town  of 
Utah,  county-seat  of  Sox  Elder  county,  situated 
near  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  at  the 
west  base  of  the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains. 
Woolen  goods,  leather  and  flour  are  extensively 
manufactured  here,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy. 

BRIGHT,  John,  a  politician,  son  of  Jacob  Bright, 
a  cotton-spinner  ana  manufacturer  at  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  England  bom  at  Greenbank,  near  that 
town,  Nov.  16, 1811,  died  in  March,  1S89.  The  family 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ana 
Bright  was  educated  at  a  Friends'  School  at  Ack- 
worth,  and  afterward  at  York  and  at  Newton. 
While  in  his  father's  factory  he  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  public  questions,  and  before  he  had  attained 
his  majority  made  speeches  upon  such  subjects  as 
capital  punishment,  church  rates,  temperance  and 
parliamentary  reform. 

In  1836  Bright  made  a  foreign  tour,  and  on  his 
return  delivered  lectures  on  the  subject  of  his 
travels,  and  on  topics  connected  with  commerce 
and  political  economy.  When  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  was  formed  in  1839,  he  was  onje  of  its  lead- 
ing members,  and  with  Oobden  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive Free-trade  agitation.  In  1843  he  became 
member  of  Parliament  fcr  Durham,  and,  until  their 
repeal,  at  public  meetings  and  in  Parliament  waa 
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incessant  ii 


cooperated  with  Cobden  in  the  movement  in  favor 
of  financial  reform.  He  was  reelected  for  Man- 
chester, and  strongly  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Cri- 
mean war  <1S54>.  A  severe  Illness  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  the  Continent,  and  in  his 
a^Be^ce  he  was  rejected  by  his  constituency. 
Elected  in  1857  for  Birmingham,  he  seconded  the 
motion  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Con. 
Bpiracy  bill,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
FaimerBton's  government. 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  broke  oat,  he 
warmly  supported  the  cause  of  the  North,  although 
bis  own  business  and  the  whole  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton-trade  suffered  severely  in  consequence.  In 
1868  he  accepted  office  as  President  oi  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  in  1870  was  again  obliged  to  retire  in 
consequence  of  severe  illness.  His  health  having 
been  restored,  he  took  office  in  1873,  and  again  in 
1881,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University 
in  1880.  Mr.  Bright  retired  from  the  Gladstone 
ministry  in  1882,  being  unable  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  Egyptian  policy.  His  subsequent 
appearances  in  public  were  infrequent ;  but  in  1883 
he  defended  himself  in  the  Houeeof  Commons  from 
a  charge  of  breach  of  privilege  in  connection  with 
spoecbes  delivered  at  Birmingham.  In  1886-^  he 
opposed  the  home  rule  policy  of  Air.  Gladstone. 

HHIGHT,  Richard,  physician,  born  at  Bristol, 
Sopt,  28.  1879,  died  Dec.  16,  1858.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  ahd  from  1820  was 
connected  with  Guy's  Hospital.  He  made  many 
important  medical  observations, and  wrote  numer- 
ous medical  dissertations.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  ;J45.  His  Travels  Through  Lower  Hungary 
(1818)  contains  a  valuable  account  of  the  Gypsies. 

BRIGXOLI,  PABCiUAi.E,  singer,  born  at  Naples, 
Italy,  in  1824.  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  30, 1884. 
He  was  given  a  fine  musical  education  and  became 
a  lalented  piajiist.  He  bef;an  his  vocal  training  at 
2t.  and,  encouraged  by  his  concert-room  siicceas, 
appeared  in  opera  in  Paris.  London  and  the  United 
States.  Brignoli  poBB<'ssea  a  tenor  voice  of  great 
volume  and  sweetness. 

BKIGUS,  a  town  of  Newfoundland,  capital  of  the 
district  of  BriguB,  and  a  port  of  entry,  situated  on 
Conception  Bay,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Johns.  The  harbor  is  good,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
chietty  engaged  in-fishing.  There  is  also  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  agricultural  products.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  district  jail  and  a  convent  of 
thp  .Sistprs  of  Mercy. 

BRIHUEGA,  atown  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  sit- 
uited  on  the  Ta}ufla,20  miles  northeast  of  Guada- 
"—'-"--    4,140.     Here, 

,        -    Engl._..   „ 

Stanhope,  owing  to  the  failure  of  hisallips  to  afford 
him  support,  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dAme.  and  compelled  to  surrender  his  force  of 
alKiiit  5,.'}00  men. 

BKTLI.,  a  common  European  flat-flsh,  Rhomhun 
hrh.dt  the  family  Plevronedhln:  fsee  Britannica, 
Vol.  XII,  p.  6fti),  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  turbot,  from  which  it  is  disMnguished  b;  its 
being  more  elongated  in  Form,  by  the  absence  of 
bony  tiitiercles,  by  the  small,  almost  smooth  scales, 
etc.     It  is  seldom  alwve  eight  pounds  in  weight. 

BKILLAT^AVARIN,  Astiielhe,  French  gas- 
tronomist, born  at  Belley,  April  1,  1775,  died  Feb. 
2,  isai.  He  was  a  deputy  in  17Hil,  and  mayor  of 
Belloy  in  179,1;  for  a  time  resident  in  Switzerland, 
he  afterwards  came  to  America,  where  he  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  a  theater  in  New  York.  Return- 
ing to  France,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Court  of 


,  _  .      _  ;ent,  appeared  his 

fhytiolome  du  Gout  (I82&),  an  elegant  and  witty 
compendium  of  the  art  of  dining.    It  baa  been  re- 

Ea^ly  republished  and  translated ;  the  latest 
iglisb  form  being  A  Handbook  oj  Oattronomy, 
with  62  etchings  by  Lalange  (1884). 

BRINE-.SHRrMP,  a  genug  of  small  animals  be- 
longing to  the  BrancbiofK>d  division  of  Crustacea, 
Artemia  ealina,  found  in  brackish  water  and  in 
brine.  They  are  hatched  at  the  lowest  level  of 
crustacean  life  as  Nauptii,  The  full-grown  animal 
is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and.  having  no  shell,  is 
transparent.  There  are  nvespecieeol^./lr(einTa,  all 
found  in  salt-takes  or  in  brine-pools  where  salt  is 
manufactured.  Of  these  speciee  the  most  unlike 
are  .Irfi'inja  finfiiia  and  Arlemia  miihauttnii. 

BBINK,  Bernard  Ten,  philologist,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1841 ;  studied  ptiilology  at  Miinater  and 
Bonn;  in  1870  became  profeesor  of  modern  lan- 

fuages  and  literature  at  Marburg,  and  in  1873  at 
trasburg.  He  has  devoted  himself  largely  to 
English  philology.  Among  his  works  are  Chaueer- 
StJidien  (1870),  Geschichtt  der  Englitehen  LUeralar 
(1874;  English  translation  1888),  Chaueer't  Sprache 
■iind    Vcrskunet     (1884),    and    a    boob    on     Beowu(f 

but  early  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuiti 
After  a  short  residence  at  Batavia  he  returned  i 
1802  to  teach  Dutch  at  The  Hague,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  prominent  place 
as  a  critic,  especially  in  the  departments  of  ticiion 
and  belles-lettres.  A  popular  novel  of  his  is  Hrl 
Vfrlorer.  Kind  (187fl),  and  his  Catiierien  otrr  Mod- 
erne  Eiimaiii  (1885)  is  a  valuable  critique  of  mod- 

BRINVILLIER8,  Mabib  Madeleine  Mabqcisb 
DB,  poisoner,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux  d'Aubray, 
lieutenant  ol  Paris,  and  m  1651,  while  still  young, 
was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers,  She 
afterward    became    infatuated  with  a  handsome 

?oung  officer,  the  Seigneur  de  Sainte-Croix.  Her 
ather  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  learned  from  an  Italian  the  properties  of 
arsenic.  On  his  release  he  imparted  this  knowl- 
edge to  his  mistress,  who,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
poison,  tried  its  effects  on  patients  in  the  Hotel 


poisoning  s 
his  death. 


she  administered  a  dose  which  caused 
deatG.    No  one  suspected  his  daughter,  who, 

ith  the  assistance  of  Sainte-Croix  and  a  domestic, 
next  poisoned  her  two  brothers  and  her  slaters ;  her 
object  being  to  procure  means  tor  continuing  her 
extravaffant  style  of  living  with  her  paramour. 
She  made  several  attempts  to  poison  her  husband ; 
but  Sainte-Croix  is  said  to  have  administered  anti- 
dotes, dreading  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
marry  the  widow.  Sainte-Croix  died  suudenly  in 
1672,  and  left  documents  inculpating  the  mar- 
chioness. She  escaped  to  England,  afterwards 
traveled  in  Germany,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  a 
convent  at  Li£ge.  From  this,  however,  sne  was 
decoyed  by  an  officer  of  justice  disguised  as  an 
abb^,  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Among  her  papers 
was  found  n  general  confession  of  her  crimes,  the 
truth  of  whicn  she  acknowledged  on  being  put  to 
the  torture,  and  on  July  16,  1676,  she  was  be- 
headed at  Paris. 

BRIQUETTE,  the  name,  originally  French 
("small  brick"),  given  to  a  comparatively  new 
form  of  fuel — an  admixture  of  coal-dust  with  pitch 
or  some  other  cementing  material,  molded  by  prea- 
sure  and  heat  into  a  brick  or  ball. 
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BRISTOL,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Connecti- 
cut, about  twenty  miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  has 
manu factories  of  docka,  water-wlieels,  and  stock- 
ings, and  several  foundries  and  machine  shops. 
Copper  Is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

BRISTOL,  a  villaxe  of  Tennessee,  situated  on  the 
boundary  line  of  Virginia,  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  east  of  Knoxville.  That  part  of  the 
town  which  lies  in  Virginia  is  known  as  Goodson. 
Here  are  important  manufactories  of  machiaery, 
brooms,  flour,  tobacco,  veneer,  canned  goods,  cot- 
tons, woolens,  iron,  and  lumber.  Bristol  is  the  seat 
of  King  College  and  of  SiilHns  Collnire. 

BRISTOL  BAY,  ( 

to  the  no  .     .    -    -  .  -   -     

a  the  waters  of  two  large  lakes,  bv  which 
communication  with  the  Interior  is  openea  up  for 
a  considerable  distance. 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  southwest  of  England,  between  South 
Wales  on  the  north  and  Devon  and  Somerset  shires 
on  the  south.  It  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  5  to  43 
miles  broad ;  the  depth  ranging  from  5  to  40  fath- 
oms.   It  is  the  largest  inlet  in  Britain. 

BRISTOW.  Bknjamfn-  Helm,  statesman,  born  in 
Elkton.Todd  county,  Ky.,  June  20, 1832.  He  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College.  Pa. ;  entered  tlie  legal 
profession  and  practiced  in  Kentucky.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Union  arm^  and  served  throughout  the  civil 
war.  He  successively  held  the  offices  of  State  sen- 
ator, elected  while  stiJl  in  the  field  (18&Vfi5],  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  the  Louisville  district  [1865-70), 
solicitor-general  for  the  United  States  (1870-72;,  at- 
torney [or  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad,  secretary  of 
the  treasury  under  President  Grant  (1874-76  when 
heresigned).  In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  candidates 
(or  presidential  nomination. 

BKISTOW  STATION,  a  village  of  Prince  Wil- 
liams county,  Va.,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad.  Two  battles  were  fought  here  between 
the  Confederate  and  Union  forces,  one  on  Aug.  27, 
1H33,  the  other  Oct.  14, 1863. 

BRITANNIA  METAL,an  alloy  (see  Britannica, 
Vol.  XVlII,p.72G),ofwhichthe  essential  metal  is 
tin,  with  varying  proportions  of  antimony  and  cop- 
per, to  which  bismuth,  zinc,  and  lead  are  occasion- 
ally added.  This  alloy  is  extensively  used  for  table- 
ware, being  thinly  coated  with  silver  and  sold  as 
silver-plate.  The  manufacture  was  begun  at  Shef- 
field In  1770,  and  Shefileld  and  Birmingham  are  still 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture.  In  1824  it  was 
made  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  by  Isaac  Babbitt.  Sihce 
electroplating  came  into  general  use  the  trade  in 
Britannia  metal-wares  has  greatly  increased. 

BRITISH   ASSOCIATION,  an  association  whose 


t  nmtry  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 

trevailing  impression  that  England  had  fallen  be- 
ind  other  countries,  both  as  to  the  general  esti- 


n  in  which  scientific  men  werelTeld  and  thi 
prosecution  of  science  itself  led  to  its  formation, 
and  the  honor  of  being  its  founder  belongs  to  Sir 
David  Brewster,  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  277, 
A  meetingof  those  who  were  favorable  to  the  de- 
sign was  field  at  York  in  the  year  1831,  at  which 
the  constitution  of  the  society  was  determined,  the 
several  sections  had  their  provinces  assigned  to 
them,  and  subjects  were  proposed  on  which  reports 
were  to  be  drawn  up  and  fead  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing. This  took  place  at  Oxford  in  1832,  and  from 
this  date  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  complete 
and  successful  operation.  The  annual  meeting 
lakes  place  about  the  end  of  August  and  lasts  more 
than  a  week.    At  the  close  of  each  meeting  the 


place  at  which  the  next  meeting  shall  be  held  ia 
determined  two  years  in  advance,  and  a  president 
appointed.  Many  of  the  successive  presidents  have 
been  men  of  social  and  scientific  eminence.  A 
volume  is  published  annually  containing  reports  on 
the  progress  of  scieiice,  addresses  delivered,  papers 
and  abstracts  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings,  and 
copies  are  presented  to  societies  and  libraries  at 
home,  in  the  colonies,  and  abroad. 

BRITON  FERRY,  a  seaport  of  South  Wales,  in 
Glamorganshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neath, 
2'/^  miles  from  the  busy  town  of  Neath,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  port.     Population  of  parish,  6,061. 

BRITTLE-STARS  (Opkiwoidta),  one  of  .  the 
classes  of  Echinodemlbto,  including  forms  not  far 
removed  from  star-fishes,  but  differing  markedly  in 
the  more  centralized  body,  more  sharply  defined 
arms,  and  more  active  habit.  An  illustration  is 
given  in  BriWnnica,  VoL  VII,  p.  034.  The  po];i:lar 
name  "brittle-star"  refers  to  the  extreme  case 
with  which  the  arms  break.  Anothercommon  name, 
"sand-stars,"  refers  to  their  occasional  occurrence 
on  the  shore ;  the  technical  title,  Ophiiiroid,  de- 
scribes Che  snake-like  coils  of  their  "  arms." 

BROADDUS_,  Ahdbew,  clergyman  and  author, 
born  in  Caroline  county,  Va.,  Nov.  4, 1770,  died  iu 
Salem,  Va.,  Dec.  1, 184S.  His  education  was  limited, 
but  he  had  a  mind  of  great  capacity.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church, and 
Boon  Degan  to  exhort  and  then  to  preach.  His  elo- 
quence and  enthusiasm  made  him  popular,  and  he 
received  flattering' calls  to  pastorates  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  all  of  which 


for  the  pre 

BROADS.  THE  Norfolk,  a  series  of  inland  lakes 
of  England,  usually  said  to  be  formed  by  the  wider.- 
ing  or  "broadening"  out  of  the  rivers.  More 
probably  their  origin  is  due  to  a  change  in  the 
general  level  of  the  land  surface  of  that  county 
even  within  historic  times ;  for  the  river  Yare 
was  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  in  which  herrings  were 
caught  at  the  time  of  Domesday.  The  broads  par 
excellence  are  those  up  the  Bure  or  North  River, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Ant  and  the  Thurne.  The 
first  (Wroxham)  ia  the  largest  and  deepest,  there 
being  sailing.water  for  large  boats  all  over  it.  Up 
the  Ant  there  is  a  fine  hroad  at  Barton,  and  up  the 
Thurne  there  is  a  very  large  one  at  Hickling  and 
two  others  at  Martham  and  Horsey.  The  broads 
have  grown  greatly  in  favor  with  holiday- makers 
of  late,  and  tne  influx  of  visitors  has  destroyed  the 
extreme  quiet  which  was  the  great  charm  of  the 
place  to  naturalists  and  fishermen.  To  the  anti- 
quary the  district  is  full  of  interest,  the  ruins  of  St. 
Ben et's  Abbey,  of  Burgh  Castle  (RonLan),and  many 
interesting  churches,  being  witliin  easy  reach. 

BROADSIDE,  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  fighting 
power  of  a  ship  was  formerly  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  ail  the  shot  and  shell  that  could  be  fired 
off  at  once  from  one  side,  or  half  of  the  ship.  With 
ironclad  turret-ships  the  term  is  Inapplicable. 

BROADSWORD,  a  term  applicable  to  any  form 


term  ia  applied  to  such  a  sword  as  is  distinguished 
from  one  with  a  narrow  blade,  or  froma  three-sided 
thru  sting-sword. 

BROADUS.  John  Albert,  clergyman,  born  in 
Culpeper  county,  Va..  Jan.  24,  1827.  He  completed 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  for 
two  years  taught  there  as  assistant  professor  of 
ancient  languages.  He  belonged  to  the  Baptisc' 
denomination,  and  his  first  pastoral  work  was  lA- 
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CbarlottesviUe.  In  1859  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Ureenville,  S.  C-,  now  iti  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  called  him  to  the  chair  of  New  Teetament 
interpretation  and  bomileticB.  He  has  published 
r/w  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons;  a  BerieB  of 
papers  on  RecolUelums  of  Travel;  Lectures  on  the  Hi»- 
tory  of  Pteaehing;  Three  Queitione  on  the  History  of 
Preaching;  Commentary  on  Matthew;  and  Sfrmont 
and  AdArfStee.  The  nrat  book  mentioned  in  the 
list  has  been  largely  adopted  as  a  text>book  in 
theological  schools.  Dr.Broadus  ie  considered  the 
finest  Greek  scholar  and  New  Testament  critic  in 
bis  denomination  in  the  South. 

BROCA,  Paul,  a  distinguished  French  surgeon 
and  anthropologiHt,  bom  at^8ainte-Foy-le-Grand, 
Gironde,  in  1824,  died  Jujf  9, 1880.  After  pursuing 
bis  medical  studies  with  aistinctioD  he  was  named 

Erofessor  of  Surgical  Pathology  in  the  Faculty  of 
[edicine  in  Pans,  and  surgeon  successively  of  the 
four  hospitals  of  Biofitre,  the  8alp^tri6re,  Saint-An- 
toine,'and  La  Piti£.    Ue  was  also  director  of  the 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  masters  of  the 
existing  school  of  anthropology.  He  founded  the 
Paris  Anthropological  Society,  of  which  be  was  sec- 
retary  till  his  death,  and  he  was  a  member  ef  all  the 
leading  medical,  biological  and  anatomical  socie- 
ties of  Paris  and  the  Continent.  Elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1866,  be  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  I8(kl.  Broca  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  among  his  more  important 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  De»  Ani- 
vritmet  el  de  Itur  TraiUmenl  (1856),  Sur  VAnitthe-' 
tie  ChirurgicaU  Hypnotique  (18&9),  IStides  *ur  leg 
Animaiu:  Seiiuicitantg  (1860),  Tnitructioiu  Ginfrales 
pour  let  Recherches  Anthropolmiguet  (1866),  Traite 
dee  Tvmettrt  (1866),  Caractere  Phytigue  de  VSomme  et 
dfn  Primatet  (1869).  He  also  collaborated  in  the 
production  of  severEtl  important  medical  and  physi- 
ological works.  In  1878  he  presided  over  an  Id- 
temational  Congress  on  Anthropology  held  in 
Paris. 

BUOCADE  (Spanish,  brocado).  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  silk  material  vari^ated  with  gold  or 
■ilver,  or  ornamented  with  raised  0ower8,  foliage, 
&nd  various  sorts  of  figures ;  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  stuffs  wrought  in  the  same  manner. 
Oriental  brocades  date  from  a  remote  period,  but 
there  were  probably  no  European  stuffs  of  this 
nature  earlier  than  the  13th  or  14th  century,  when 
they  were  made  in  Italy  and  Spain.  In  common  with 
damasks,  figured  tissues,  and  other  varieties  of 
ornamented  silks  made  in  past  times,  Italian  and 
Spanish  brocades,  dating  from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
century,  as  well  as  those  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor, 
extending  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  objects  of  study  for  the  textile 
desi^er  and  decorative  artist.  Fine  examples  of 
these  are  to  l>e  found  in  some  continental  museums. 

BROCCOLI,  a  well-known  anfl  much  esteemed 
garden  vegetable,  one  of  the  many  varieties  which 
CDltivation  has  produced  of  the  Braiaica  oUracea, 
the  common  kale  or  cabbage.  See  Britannica  Vol. 
IV,  618;  Vol.  XII,  p.  279.  Broccoli  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  brought  to  Italy  from  Cyprus  about 
the  midale  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  closely  similar 
to  the  cauliflower,  having  the  same  general  ohsr- 
acteristics,  but  a  hardier  constitution. 

BR0CH8,  the  local  name  applied  in  the  north  of 
Bcotland  to  the  ancient,  dry-built,  circular  castles 
known  also  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  as  duru. 
See  Britannfca,  Vol.  X\'II,  p.  848;  also  Rocnd 
TowBBs,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  22. 

BBOCHURE,  a  French  word  (from  brorher.  to 
•titcfa),  equivalent  to  the  English  word  pamphlet. 


BROOK,  SiB  Isaac,  soldier,  bom  on  the  Island  of  . 
Guernsey,  Oct.  6,  1769]  killed  in  battle  at  Queens- 
town,  Can.,  Oct,  13, 1812.  As  a  member  of  the  British 
army  he  served  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  the  Xorth 
Holland  expedition  and  along  the  Baltic.  In  1810  be 
was  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  having  been  appointed 
lieutenant-general.  He  prepared  for  war  with  the 
United  States,  advanced  to  Detroit  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  place.  From  here  he  went  to 
the  Niagara  fron tier, where  a  battle  was  fought  with 
the  Americans  in  which  Brook  was  killed.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  The 
government  awarded  pensions  to  his  fat  tier's  family, 
and  a  church  and  monument  were  erected  to  his 
memory. 

BROCKEN  (iTorMBructenuq/'lA^Aontang),  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Blocktberp,  the  highest  summit 
of  tne  Harz  Mountains.  It  is  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
about  20  mijes  southwest  of  Halberstadt,  and  has 
an  elevation  of  3,740  feet  above  the  sea.  See  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  XI,  pp.  309,  507, 

BROCKPORT,  a  village  of  New  York,  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  wealthy  agricultural  district,  about  17 
miles  west  of  Rochester.  Farming  implements  and 
other  machinery  are  extensively  made  here,  and  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school. 

BROCKRAM  (signifying  "  broken  rock  "),  is  the 
local  name  given  to  the  breccias  of  Lower  Permian 
age  which  occur  in  the  North  of  England,  or  near 
Appleby  and  K irk y- Stephen.  These  breccias  con- 
sist largely  of  fragments  of  limestone  set  in  a  red 
sandy  matrix,  and  are  occasionally  quarried  for 
limestone  and  building-stone. 

BROCKTON  (formerly  North  Bridgewater),  a 
wealthy  manufacturing  town  of  Hassachusetta, 
about  20  miles  south  of  Boston.  It  contains  exten- 
sive establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes  and  other  goods. 

BBOCKVILLE,a  beautiful  town  of  Ontario,  Can, 
county-seat  of  Leeds  county,  and  a  port  of  entry. 
It  is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  12S 
miles  above  Montreal.  Itisan  importantcent«ro( 
trade,  and  contains  numerous  and  extensive  manu* 
factories  of  machinery,  steam  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  stoves,  nardware,  chemicals,  vhlte* 
lead,  sash  and  blinds,  leather,  gloves,  flour  and 
lumber. 

BRODHEAD,  a  town  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on 
Sugar  River,  about  86  miles  south  of  Madison.  It  is 
theaeat  of  a  high  scbool,snd  manufactories  of  fiour, 
machinery,  carriages,  wagons,  oorn-planters,  and 
plows. 

BROGLIE,  Albert  Due  db,  son  of  Achille  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  359-60),  born  June  13,1821; 
elected  Academician  1862;  returned  as  a  deputy 
1871,  and  was  for  a  few  months  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don. As  leader  of  the  Conservative  Right  Center  he 
procured  the  election  of  MacMahonin  187S;  in  the 
same  year,  and  again  in  1877,  he  was  made  premier, 
but  was  both  times  forced  to  resi^  by  Gambetta's 
exposure  of  his  reactionary  tactica.  His  most  im- 
portant literary  work  is  The  Church  and  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century.  He  has  aUo  Written 
two  works  on  Frederick    the  Great    from  ifuniiy 

BROGUE,  a  light  shoe  made  of  rawhide,  with  the 
hair  outward,  gathered  round  the  ankle,  which  waa 
formerly  in  use  among  the  native  Irish  and  the 
Scottish  Highlanders.  The  term  brogue  is  also  used 
to  designate  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  English 
that  distinguishes  natives  of  Ireland. 

BR0ME-GRA8S,  a  popular  name  for  graases  of 
the  genus  Bromue,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
species  distributed  chiefly  through  the  northera 
temperate  zone.  They  are  mostly  coarse  grasses,  of. 
comparatively  little  value. 
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BROMELIACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plauU,  allied  to  Amari/llidaceie,  but  usually  distin- 
guished  by  their  perianth-wborlB  differentiated  as 
calyx  and  corolla,  and  by  their  habit.  The  species 
are  all  natives  of  tropical  or  aubtropical  regions  of 
America.  Many  of  them  are  epipnytic,  and  are 
often  called  air-planta.  Tillniidiin  -usneoidee.  Beard 
Mobs  or  Spaniard's  Beard  of  the  West  Indies  and  of 
the  southern  United  States,  hangs  from  the  trees 
like  the  lichens  of  colder  climates.  It  yields  a  fiber 
which  is  used  instead  of  hair  for  sCulBng  matresBes. 
The  order  includes  the  pineapple  (.Ananiu]  and 
some  valuable  fiber-plants  of  the  genera  Bromelia 
and  Karatat.  Many  species  are  cultivated  in  hot^ 
houses  on  account  of  their  peculiar  vegetation  and 
showy  Bowers. 

BHOMIC  ACID,  the  best-known  compound  of 
bromine  and  oxygen.  It  forms  a  whole  series  of 
salts  called  Bromates,  none  of  which  are  of  impor- 
tance. They  are  mostly  crystalline,  but  their  watery 
Bolutiona  readily  decompose  when  evaporated. 
When  heated,  they  liberate  oxygen  and  form  bro- 
mides. Mixed  with  sulphur  or  charcoal,  they  ex- 
plode by  percussion,  and  in  this  and  other  proper- 
ties resemble  the  chlorates. 

BROMSEBRO,  a  village  and  castle  of  Sweden,  27 
miles  south  of  Kalmar,  Treaties  were  signed  here 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1541,  1641,  and 
lt)45. 

BB  OS  I,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  with  mineral 
springs,  11  miles  southeast  of  Pavia.  Near  by  is  the 
castle  of  Broni,  where  Prince  Eugene  obtained  a 
victory  over  the  French  in  1703.     Population,  5,147. 

BEONN,  HKiNRfcn  Gboro,  a  German  naturalist, 
born  at  Ziegelhausen  in  1800,  died  July  5,  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  where  in  ]S2ft  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  historv  and 
palaeontology.  In  1833  be  was  nominated  professor 
of  physics,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
zoological  lectureship.  His  moat  important  geolog- 
ical work  is  Lelhx  Geognottica  [1834) ;  other  works 
are  GeschichU  der  Natar  ;1841-1S),  and  Allgemeine 
Zoologie  (1850],  The  last  mentioned  work  waa  the 
first  attempt  to  develop  aoiilogy  in  its  entirety  with 
reference  to  extinct  orgrLnisBH. 

BROXZE-WIN'G  and  Bronze  PiQEos,name8  given 
in  the  Australian  colonies  to  certain  species  of  wild 
pigeon,  on  account  of  the  bronze  color  of  their  plum- 
age. The  common  bronze-wing  or  bronae-winged 
ground  dove,  Fhapi  chatcoplera,  abounds  in  ail  the 
Australian  colonies.  It  is  often  seen  in  Socks,  feeds 
on  the  ground,  and  builds  its  nest  chiefly  on  low 
branches  of  trees  growing  on  meadow  lands  or  near 
water.  It  often  dies  long  distances  to  water,  and  is 
considered  a  sure  guide.  It  is  a  plump  bird,  often 
weighing  a  pound,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  Tlie  brush  bronze-wing,  Pbape  elegant,  not  bo 
plentiful,  ia  found  chiefly  in  Tasmania  and  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Australia. 

BBOXZITE,  silicate  of  magnesia  and  ferrous 
oxide,  a  rock-forming  mineral  belonging  to  the 
Pyroxine  group.  It  sometimes  has  abronze-like  lus- 
ter due  to  microscopic  inclusions.  See  Britanniea, 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  415. 

BROOKE,  STOproRD  Atjoustus,  born  in  Letter- 
kenny,  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1832.  After  a  brilliant 
course  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  took  orders, 
and  after  holding  various  curacies  was  incumbent 
of  St.  James's  Chaoel  from  1866  to  1875,  and  But^e- 
<luently  of  Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury,  where  his 
ability  soon  secured  him  a  prominent  place  among 
the  preachers  of  T^ondon.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
chapla in-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  1880,  from 
conscientious  motives,  he  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  England,  but  continued  to  preach  In  his  proprie- 
tary chapel  in  Bloomsbury.    His  works  comprise 


Liie  o/Frederiek  Roherltoa  of  Brighton,  f  1865),  Theology 
in  the  Etigliah  Poeti  (1874),  Primer  of  EngUth  Ultra- 
' —  and  ifi7ton  (1876),  and  six  volumes  of  Sermma 


BROOK  FARM,  Association  por  Edvcation  and 
AoRicfLTURE,  The.  See  Britannioa,  Vol.  XX.p.  567. 

BBOOKFIELD,  an  important  railroad  center  of 
Missouri.  It  is  situated  on  Yellow  Creek,  about 
25  milcB  east  of  Chtllicotbe.  It  contains  the  exten- 
sive machine  shops  and  round-house  of  the  Hanni- 
bal &  St.  Joseph  Railroad.    Coal  is  found  in  the 

BROOKHAVEN,  an  important  manufacturing 
and  iumberiifg  town  of  Mississippi,  the  county-seat 
of  Lincoln  county.  A  female  college  is  here  located. 

BROOKINGS,  a  town  of  South  Dakota,  countj- 
seat  of -Brookings  county,  Bituated  in  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural district.  It  has  targe  milling  interests,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

BROOKLIME,  a  plant  {Veronica  Beccabunga) 
having  a  slight  resemblance  to  water-cress,  grow- 
ing in  ditches,  water-courses  and  wet  places  near 


est  of  Davenport.  It  contains  a  number  of 
grain-elevators,  a  steam  flouring-mtll  and  a  large 
round-house. 

BROOKLYN,  the  second  city  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  For  its  early  history  and  local  map, 
see  Britannica,  Vol,  IV,  pp.  370-71.  Its  population 
wa8  206,6filin  1860,396,099  in  1870,  566,689  in  1880. 
and  804,377  in  1890.  Its  magnificent  Prospect  Park 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  two  boulevards 
connected  with  it  nave  been  extended,  one  to 
Coney  Island  and  the  other  to  East  New  York. 
The  city  now  covers  an  area  of  nearly  25  square 
miles,  and  its  boundary  line  reaches  an  extent  of 
about  22  miles,  with  a  water  frontage  of  eight  and 
one-half  miles.  The  Long  Island  Railway  system 
connects  the  city  with  every  part  of  Long  Island, 
and  two  extensive  elevated  railway  BystemsCthe  first 
opened  in  1S85)  furnish  rapid  transit  from  the  sns- 
penuion  bridge  and  the  principal  ferries  to  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  city.  The  Atlantic 
Dock  embraces  within  its  piers  an  area  of  about 
41  acres,  Brooklyn  Basin  40  acres  and  the  Erie 
Basin  60  acres.  They  are  the  most  eiteilsive  works 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  are  lined 
with  immense  storehouses  for  grain  and  other 
freight,  forming  probably  the  largest  grain  depot 
in  the  world.  The  U.  8.  Navy  Yard  occupies  about 
40  acres,  and  contain  sex  tensive  work-shops  and  an 
immense   dry-dock   coating  about  (1,000,000.     The 

Srineipal  public  buildings  are  Che  Court  House, 
ity  Hall,  Post-Offico  (completed  in  1S91).  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  with  seating  capacity  of  2,4C0,  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  Municipal  Builning,  Hospitals, 
House  of  Correction,  Alms  House,  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  Deaf  Mutes'  Asylum.  Charitable  institutions 
are  numerous.  The  Seney  Tklethodist  Hospital, 
completed  in  1888,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  hospitals  in  America,  The 
churches  number  about  300.  There  are  11  distinct 
libraries ;  the  Brooklyn  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes;  the  Lone  Island  Historical  Library,  45,- 
000  volumes ;  The  Brooklyn  Institute  and  Youths' 
Free  Library,  10,000;  Law  Library,  11,000;  Long 
Island  Free  Lilirary,  5,000 ;  Pratt  Institute  Library, 
20,000,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library.  10,000.  Educa- 
tional institutions  abound,  many  being  of  a  high 
order.  There  are  78  public  schools,  and  in  1800  there 
were  registered  86,000  pupils.  The  value  of  school 
property  is  about  t6fl()0,()00.  Among  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
embraeingl4department8;Adelphi  Academy  j  Poly- 
technic Institute;  Pratt  Institute;  St.  Francis  Col- 
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lege,  and  St.  John's  College.  There  are  eeven  gas- 
light companies,  using  for  distributioD  479  miles  of 
mains,  and  several  electric  lighting  companies. 
There  are  26  wards,  the  government  of  toe  city 
being  vested  in  a  major  and  board  of  aldermen. 

EKOOKS,  Caroline  Shaw,  sculptor,  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  April  28,  IfiHO,  She  first  attracted 
notice  by  modeling  in  butter  a  head  of  Dreaming 
lolanthe,  and  exhibiting  it  at  the  Oeiitecnial  Exhi- 
bition in  1876.  She  subsequently  cbisled  marble 
busts  of  Garfield,  George  Eliot  and  others. 

BROOKS,  Charles  Timothy,  author,  bom  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  June  20, 1S13,  died  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
June  14,  1883,  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1832,  and  after  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  theol- 
fSS  began  to  preach  in  1S85.  Two  years  later  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Newport, 
R.I.  He  published  poems,  sermons,  and  a  book 
concerning  his  travels  in  India.  He  is  best  known 
as  a  German  translator.  Some  of  his  translations 
are  Schiller's  William  Tell;  Homage  of  the  AtU; 
Goethe's  Fa f(«t;  Richter's  Titan,KaA  Setperiut, 

BROOKS,  EftASTirs,  brother  of  James  Brooks, 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  31,  1816.  He  was  a 
printer  and  joumatist,  being  successively  con- 
nected with  the  "  Maine  Yankee,"  the  "  Haverhill 
Gazette,"  and  the  "New  York  Express."  During 
16  successive  sessions  of  Conm^  he  was  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  "Express."  In  1848  he 
went  abroad  as  foreign  correspondent.  He  was 
several  times  elected  to  the  New  York  legislature 
by  the  Democratic  party. 

BROOKS,  James,  journalist,  bom  in  Portland, 
Me.,  Nov.  10, 1810,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
30, 1673,  He  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
education  on  account  of  his  father's  death  and  the 
poverty  of  the  family.  His  employer  aiding  him 
he  graduated  at  Watervltte  in  1S31,  and  began  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  already  a  newspaper  corre- 
epondeut,  and  in  1832  he  went  to  Washington  and 
from  there  contributed  articles  to  the  "Portland 
Advertiser."  These  were  the  first  "Washington 
letters,"  and  they  set  the  fashion.  He  traveled 
through  the  Sooth  and  Europe,  sending  to  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  his  trips.  In  1836  he  started 
the  "  New  York  Express."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Maine  legislature  (1836),  the  New  York  legis- 
lature [1647),  and  of  Congress  (1849),  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  party  up  to  1861,  when  he 
became  a  Democrat.  From  1866  to  1873  he  was  in 
Congress.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  he  was  cen- 
sured by  Congress  for  having  stock  in  the  CrMit 
Mobilier.  The  mortification  caused  by  this  rebuke 
is  thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  was  in 
1869  one  of  the  Government  directors  of  the  Union 
Ptwiific  railroad.  In  1671  and  1872  Mr.  Brooks 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world,  and  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  his  travels. 

BROOKS,  Maria  Gowen,  bom  in  Medford.  Mass., 
about  1795,  died  in  Matanzas,  Cuba,  Nov.  11,  1845. 
Her  father  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  which  she 
inherited.  At  the  age  of  19  she  wrote  lyrics  and  a 
metrical  romance.  She  published  Judilh,  Either, 
nnrf  Othtr  P',eme,  by  a  Loirr  of  the  Fine  Art>;  Zo- 
ph'iH;  Idomen,  or  the  Vale  of  Yumuri,  and  an  Ode  to 
the  Departed. 

BROOKS,  Noah,  author,  bora  in  Castine,  Me., 
Oct,  30,  1830,  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
"Alta  Californian,"  "  New  York  Times,"  and  "  Trib- 
une," but  is  best  known  as  a  magazine  writer  and 
the  author  of  hooks  for  young  people, 

BROOKS,  Phillips-,  clergyman,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass,,  Dec.  13. 1835.  In  1855  he  graduated  at  Har- 
vard,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the  seminary  in 
Alexandria.  Vb.  He  was  ordained  in  1859,  and  made 
rector  of  the  Church  ot  the  Advent  at  Philadelphia. 


Three  j^ears  later  he  was  called  to  HolvTrinity  in  the 

same  city,  and  after  remaining  wit^  that  church 
for  seven  years  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  the  Prot- 
Episcopal  Church.    He  is  noted  for  his  "low 


ular  lecturer  and  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  es- 
pecially over  voung  men.  He  has  declined  calls  to 
several  churcnes,  and  also  a  professorship  at  Har- 
vard. Lecturet  on  Preaching-  Sermtmt;  The  InSa- 
ence  of  Jeiut;  Baptiim  and  Cot^nnalion,  and  Ser- 
moru  Preached  in  Englith  Chvrehet,  are  among  his 
published  works. 

BROOKS,  Preston  Smith,  Congressman,  born  in 
Edgefield  District,  S,  C,  Aug.  4,  1819,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C„  Jan.  27, 1857.  He  graduated  at 
the  State  University ;  was  admitted  to  practice 
law,  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1844,  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  three  times  sent  to 
Congress  as  a  State-rights  Democrat.  He  is  re- 
membered chiefly  from  his  brutal  attack  on  Sena- 
tor Sumner,  May  22,  1856  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXII,  p.  643)  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  members.  He  repeatedly 
stmck  Sumner  on  the  head  with  a  cane,  till  the 
latter  fell  insensible  to  the  floor.  Sumner's  speech 
on  Kansas  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  Southern 
members,  and  Brooks  took  this  method  of  showing 
his  disapproval.  The  vote  was  taken  afterwards 
to  expel  him  from  the  Senate,  but  his  friends  were 
in  the  majority,  and  the  motion  did  not  pass.  He 
was  afterwards  implicated  in  a  quarrel  with  Anson 
Burlingame,  and  a  duel  was  arranged  to  be  fought 
in  Canada,  but  Brooks  failed  tA  appear ; — he  dared 
not  risk  "going  through  the  enemy  s  country." 

BROOKV'ILLE,  a  village  of  Indiana,  county- 
seat  of  Franklin  count;,  situated  on  the  White- 
water River,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Cincinnati. 
The  river  furnishes  an  immense  water-power  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  flour  and  machinery. 
Brookville  is  the  seat  of  Brookville  College. 

BROOM,  a  popular  name  given  to  a  number  of 
species  of  shrubs,  clwracterised  by  long,  slender 
branches  and  yellow  flowers.  The  common  broom, 
Cytigae,  or  Sarolhamniu  tcopariut  (See  Botany,  Britr 
annica.  Vol.  IV,  pi.  6),  Is  a  well-known  native  ot 
Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and_  Northern 
Asia,  growing  in  dry  soils,  and  ornamenting  hedge- 
banks,  hills  and  bushy  places  in  May  and  June, 
with  its  large  yellow  flowerB,  It  is  famous  as  the 
Planta  genista  {French  Hante  genet),  which  was  the 
badge  of  the  Plautagenets.  In  South  Germany  it  is 
sometimes  planted  for  its  fibers ;  the  flowers  were 
formerly  employed  in  medicine,  and  as  a  yellow 
dye.  Spanish  broom  {Sparttum  junceiim),  a  closelj 
allied  species,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  Spartium  of  the  ancients,  and  the  fiber  of 
the  branchlets  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  for  the 
making  of  canvas,  nets,  ropes,  etc.  Dyers'  broom 
{GeitiMa  tincloria)  is,  with  other  members  of  the 
same  genus,  a  well-known  source  of  yellow  coloring 
matter. 

BROOM-CORN,  a  variety  of  Sorghum  vulgare,  a 
reed-like  grass,  growing  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  but  largely  cultivated 
in  North  America  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
and  whisks,  which  are  made  of  the  topaof  theculma 
and  the  branches  of  the  panicle. 

BROOME,  Sia  Fbederick  Napibh,  waa  born  in 
Canada  in  1S42,  and  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in 
tfJ'iT.  Seven  years  later,  while  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  married  Lady  Baker,  whose  Station  Life 
89)  quickly  became  popular.- 
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Broome  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  fn 
IH75  was  appointed  Colonial  8«H:retarv  of  Natal, 
two  years  later  of  Mauritius,  and  at  tne  close  of 
1882  Governor  of  Westem  Australia.  lie  was 
knighted  in  1877. 

BKOKA  BEDS,  a  series  of  strata  occurring  at 
Brora,  a  village  iji  Sutherland  shire,  of  the  same  age 
as  the  Inferior  oolite  of  Yorkshire,  They  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  occurrence  in  them  of  a  seam  of 
coal  of  good  quality  3}^  feet  thick,  being  the  thick- 
est stratum  oi  true  coal  hitherto  discovered  in  an; 
secondary  strata  in  Britain. 

BROSE,  a  Scotch  dish  prepared  bv  pouring  boil- 
ing water,  milk,  or  the  liquor  in  wnich  meat  bae 
been  boiled  on  oatmeal,  and  mixing  the  ingredients 
by  immediate  stirring.  When  the  brose  is  made 
with  water,  butter  is  usually  added.  The  dish  is 
denominated,  according  to  the  liquid  used,  itai7- 
brote,  KOUr-broie,  or  beef -broi'!.  AthoU-brote,  a  famous 
Highland  cordial,  is  a  compound  of  honey  and 
whisky,  so  called  from  Athole.  a  district  of  Perth- 
^ire,  Scotland. 

BROTHERHOODS,  Rklioious,  numerous  socie- 
ties instituted  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  pious  and  be- 
nevolent purposes.  Where  the  rules  of  monastic  life 
appeared  too  narrow  and  severe,  the  Eomisb  Church 
favored  a  freer  form  of  consecrated  life  without 
TOWS  other  than  that  of  devotion  to  gbod  works  or 
penitential  exercises ;  but  in  many  other  respects, 
as  in  living  together  and  the  like,  the  brotherhoods 
resembled  thespiritual  orders.  Several  of  the  con- 
fraternities that  either  did  not  seek  or  did  not  ob- 
tain the  recognition  of  the  Church,  assumed  the 
character  of  sect,  and  being  suspected  of  heresy 
were  severely  persecuted.  Even  within  the  Pro- 
testant churches  single  brotherhoods  have  been 
formed,  as  the  Ranhes  Hans,  founded  by  Wichern 


brotherhoods. 

BROTHERS,  a  name  given  to  a  group  of  sixer 
eight  rocky  islets  imm^Iatel;  outside  the  strait 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  varying  in  height  from  250  to  850 
feet.  Brothers  is  also  the  name  given  to  three  iso- 
lated mountains  near  the  coast  of  New  Boutb  Wales, 
between  Harrington  Inlet  to  the  south  and  Port 
Macquarie  tothenorth.  They  are  valuable  as  land- 
marks. 

BROTHERS,  Richaed  {1757-1B24),  the  originator 
of  the  Anglo-Israelite  craze,  bom  in  Newfoundland 
in  1757,  and  in  1772  entered  the  British  navy,  which 
he  quilted  with  a  lieutenant's  half-pay  in  1789.  Re- 
fusing, from  conscientious  scruples,  to  take  the 
oath  requisite  to  enable  him  to  draw  his  half-pay, 
he  was  reduced  to  sreat  distress,  and  became  an 
inmate  of  the  workhouse.  In  1793  he  announced 
himself  as  "the  Nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and 
Prince  of  the  Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  in  1794  he  published  a 
book,  A  Jterealed  Knowledge  of  the  Propheciet  and 
Timet.  For  prophesying  the  death  of  the  king  and 
,  tbe  destruction  of  the  monarchy  he  was  com- 
mitted in  1796  to  Newgate,  and  thence  soon  after 
transferred  to  a  lunatio  asvlum.  His  disciples  in- 
cluded Nathaniel  Halhed,  the  M.  P.  and  orientalist ; 
Rharp,  the  engraver  [See  Britannlea,  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
781 ) :  and  Finlayson,  a  lawyer  from  Fife.  Brothers 
was  released  from  the  asylum  in  180B,  and  died  Jan. 
25,  1824. 

BROTHERS,  Lay,  an  inferior  class  of  monks,  not 
in  holy  orders,  but  bound  by  monastic  rules,  and 
employed  as  servants  in  monasteries. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS, 
an  order  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  education  of  the  noor.  It  was  founded  in 
France  in  1679.    The  oraer  has  under  Its  control 


nearly  fifteen  hundred  houses  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  I'nited  States  it  has  many  col- 
leges, academies,  and  other  institutions,  m<»tly 
educational,  under  its  management. 

BKOL'GH,  John,  the  "war  governor"  of  Ohio, 
born  at  ^larietta,Ohio,  in  1811,  died  in  Cleveland, 
Aug.  29,  1865.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
chiefly  in  printing  oflicrs,  and  he  fitted  himself  to 
enter  the  Ohio  University.    ,He  was  for  a  time  pro- 

firietor  of  the  "Washington  County  Republican"  and 
aterof  the  "Lancaster  Eagle."  He  was  clerk  of  the 
Ohio  senate,  and  afterwards  sat  as  a  member  of  that 
body.  Elected  to  the  office  of  State  auditor  he  gave 
careful  attention  to  the  financial  system.  He  was 
next  connected  with  the  "Cincinnati  Enquirer"  and 
at  the  same-time  practiced  law.  Each  paper  with 
which  Mr.  Brough  was  successively  connected  be- 
came, under  his  management,  a  powerful  Demo- 
cratic organ.  In  1848  he  left  politics,  but  during 
the  civil  war.  in  1863,  he  was  urged  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  governor,  Clement  L.  Vallandighem, 
who  had  been  court-martialed  and  was  then  living 
inexile,  being  the  opposing  candidate.  Brough  was 
elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  He  served  his 
State  with  patriotism  and  fearlessness. 

BROUGHAM,  Jon.v,  actor  and  playwriter,  born 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  fl,  !810,  died  in  New  York, 
June  7,  1880.  His  father,  an  Irishman  of  good 
family,  died  young,  leaving  his  widow  in  great  des- 
titution. The  son  was  brought  up  by  an  eccentric 
and  rich  uncle,  who  sent  him  to  the  University. 
The  stage  attracted  him,  and  when  his  uncle  met 
with  financial  misfortune  the  young  man  went  to 
London  in  1830,  and  entered  the  aramatic  profes- 
sion, finding  a  friend  in  Mme.  Vestris,  afterwards 
Tilrs.  Charles  Mathews,  who  at  that  time  was  mana- 
ger of  two  theaters.  For  fifty  years  he  followed 
the  profession, «s  author  of  plays,  manager  of  thea- 
ters, and  actor  in  Dublin,  London,  and  New  York, 
and  was  usually  successful;  yet,  but  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends,  his  last  years  would  have 
been  spent  in  poverty.  A  benefit  was  given  him 
in  New  York,  and  an  annuity  bought  with  the 
proceeds.  He  wrote  Life  in  the  Clouds.  Lore's  Liv- 
enj.  Enthusiasm,  Playina  With  Fire,  and  many  Other 
plays.  He  was  editor  ana  proprietor  of  the  "Lantern," 
a  comic  paper,  end  published  collections  of  his 
writings,  entitled  A  Bnikel  of  (.'hipi  and  the  Btintby 

BROUrTliTON,  RnonA,  novelist,  native  of  North 
Wales,  born  Nov.  2!),  1810.  Her  first  work,  Comf (ft 
TJp  osaF/ow'ir,  published  in  1867,  was  at  once  popu- 
lar, and  was  closely  followed  by  Kot  Wisely  but  Too 
Well  (1887),  lied  as  a  Rose  is  Sft«<1870),  A'nnrr/(]873), 
Joan  (1876).  Belinda  (1883),  Doctor  Cupid  (1887),  and 
,4i(Ma890). 

BROUGHT  Y-FERRY,  a  town  of  Forfarshire,  and 
a  favorite  watering-place,  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  S'l 
miles  east  of  Dundee.  On  the  shore  stands  a  castle 
built  in  1498,  and  repaired  In  1S60-61,  as  a  defense 
for  the  Tay.    Population,  7,923. 

BROWN,  Aaro\  Venable,  statesman,  bom  In 
Brunswick  county,  Va.,  Aug.  15, 1795,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  8, 1859.  A  lawyer,  in  the  legis- 
lature almost  continuously  from  1821  to  18.12,  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1839, 1841  and  1843;  wa? 
governor  of  Tennessee,  and  held  other  political 
oflices  under  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  JH^s(- 
m aster-general  under  President  Buchanan.  He  in- 
stituted some  reforms  in  his  department,  such  as 
shortening  the  mail  route  to  California  by  crossing 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

BROWN,  Benjauin  G a at7,  statesman  and  soldier, 
horn  in  Lexington,  Kv.,  Mav  28.  1S2H,  died  in  .«t. 
I^.uls.  Mn,.  Dec.  18.  1885.  He  graduated  at  the 
Transylvania  University'  ii)  his  native  city  in  1846 
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and  ac  Yale  in  1&17;  studied  law  at  Louisville,  and 
about  1850  took  up  his  residence  in  St,  Louis.  He 
was  a  Diember  of  the  Missouri  legislature  from  1852 
to  1868,  duriug  wliich  time  he  established  the  "  Mis- 
souri Democrat,"  which  advocated  Republican  senti- 
ments. During  the  civil  war  he  favored  the  Union 
and  saw  some  military  service.  From  IWiS  to  ISO" 
he  was  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
in  1870  was  elected  governor  of  the  Stale.  In 
1H72  he  was  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the 
Greeley  ticket. 

BROWN,  Cii.in,  or  Chadd,  elder  in  the  Baptist 
church.  The  datei  oE  his  birth  and  death  are  un- 
certain, but  he  probably  died  in  1665.  He  was  the 
first  elder  of  the  oldest  church  of  the  denomination 
in  America,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  Roger  Will- 
iams as  leader  in  the  Providence  colony.  Many 
religious  and  civil  controversies  arose  in  the  settle- 
ment which,  but  for  Elder  Brown's  firmness  and 
judicious  rulings,  would  have  been  settled  by  physi- 
cal force.  The  good  elder  earned  the  name  of 
"  Peacemaker,"  and  to  his  memory  a  stone  was 
erected  over  his  grave  a  century  after  his  death. 

BROWK,  Ford  Mados,  author  and  painter,  born 
at  Calais,  France,  in  1S21.  He  pursued  his  earlier 
studies  at  Antwerp  under  Baron  Wappers.  Alter 
a  brief  period  spent  in  portrait  painting  in  Eng- 
land, he  resided  for  three  years  in  Paris,  where  he 
produced  works  intensely  dramatic  in  feeling,  but 
somber  in  coloring.  A  visit  to  Italy  about  1S45  led 
bim  to  seek  greater  variety  and  richness  of  color- 
ing, and  its  results  were  apparent  in  his  subsequent 
works.  In  1850  he  was  a  contributor  of  verse,  proae 
and  design  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  paper,  ''The 
Germ."  (See  Rossetti,  Britannica,  \  OL  XX,  pp. 
85S-^).  He  is  known  to  some  extent  as  a  book- 
illustrator,  and  among  the  examples  of  stained 
glass  which  he  has  designed  may  b^  mentioned  the 
windows  in  St.  Oswald's  Church,  Durham. 

BROWN,  Olivek  Madox,  son  of  the  preceding, 
author  and  artist,  born  at  Finchley,  near  London, 
England,  Jan.  20,  1865,  died  Xov.5,  1H74.  At  the 
age  of  12  years  he  executed  a  water-color  picture, 
Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  Robber,  of  very  consider- 
able merit;  two  years  later' his  C/i'Voii  was  shown 
at  the  Dudley  Exhibitiou  ;  in  1870  his  equestrian 
Exereue  found  a  place  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  and 
already  several  oi  his  designs  had  been  engraved. 
In  1871-72  he  wrote  his  first  novel,  T}if  Jihci  Sivan, 
a  marvelous  production  for  a  lad.  The  tales  of-  The 
Dwale  Blulh  and  ITebd(lch'»  Legacy,  with  some  minor 
pieces,  were  incomplete   at  the  time  of  his  early 

BROWS,  Geobob,  Canadian  journalist,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.  29, 1818, died  in  Toronto, 
May  H,  1880.  He  assisted  his  father  iu  the  printing 
business  in  Toronto,  then  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  published  the  "  British  Colonist"  for  his  father. 
He  returned  to  Canada,  and  in  1M4  established 
"The  Globe."  Twenty  years  later,  having  made 
this  a  successful  daily  paper,  he  started  the  "Ca- 
nadian Farmer."  In  IMS  he  entered  the  Canadian 
parliament,  and  soon  became  a  powerful  leader. 
In  August,  1858,  he  was  called  to  assist  in  forming 
a  government,  and  the  Brown-Dorion  administra- 
tion came  into  being;  but  on  account  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  assemiily.  Brown  and  his  colleagues 
resigned.  In  the  movement  for  constitutional 
changes,  which  was  begun  in  1864,  he  was  leader  of 
the  reform  section,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  he  formed  was  carried  out  in  18fi9.  He  was 
twice  offered  the  honor  of  knighthood;  satin  many 

Sublic  conferences:  was  sent  as  delegate  to  London 
1  1865,  and  to  Washington  in  1874  to  assist  in 
formulating  a  commercial  treaty.  Hedeclined  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  Ontario  in  1875.     Mr. 


Brown's  death  resulted  from  his  being  shot  in  the 
leg  by  a  discharged  employee.  In  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto,  there  is  a  statue  which  was  erected  to  hia 


mi^n  (1808-13),  and  in  1814  joined  Robh's  expe- 
dition against  the  United  States.  In  the  Crimean 
war  (18&4-55),  he  commanded  the  Light  Division, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  Inkerman,  In  1860 
lie  became  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland. 

BROWN,  Geobob  Lorino,  painter,  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1814,  died  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  25, 
1869.  He  studied  art  in  Boston  under  Washington 
Allston,  and  in  Paris  with  Eugene  Isabey,  ana  be- 
came noted  as  a  landscape  painter.  Some  of  hia 
best  pictures  are :  The  Bay  of  New  York,  Niagara  bg 
Moonlight,  Venice,  and  Doge'*  Palace  at  Sunrite. 

BROWN,  GooLD,  grammarian,  bom  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  March  7,  1791,  died  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
^larch  31, 1857.  He  was  of  Quaker  descent,  taught 
school  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  a  Friend's  school  in 
Dutchess  county,  V.  Y.,  and  in  1613  removed  to 
New  York  city,  where  lie  conducted  an  academy 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  published  grammars 
which  were  great  improvement  on  those  previously 
in  use,  and  were  authorities  for  years.  'Their  titles 
were:  Instituiet  of  English  Orammar,  Firtt  Lines  of 
Ettgliih   Grammar,   A   Grammar  of  Engliih    Qram- 

BROWN,  Harvey,  soldier,  born  in  Rahway,  N.  J., 
in  1795,  died  in  Clifton,  N.  Y.,  March  31, 1874.  In 
1818  he  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  served  Buccessively  in  the  Black 
Hawk  expedition,  in  Florida  in  1836;    in  the  cam- 

Cign  against  the  Seminoles;  on  the  Canadian 
rder,  and  again  on  the  Mexican  border.  He  was 
ordered  against  the  Seminoles  in  1852-53  and  again 
in  1854-66 ;  was  commander  of  the  Washington  de- 
fenses until  April  4,  1861 ;  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Pickens,  Florida,  1861-62,  and  his  last  important 
services  were  rendered  in  New  York  city,  July 
12-16, 1863,  during  the  draft  riots.  For  this  he  was 
breveted  major-general,  U.  S.  A.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  retired  from  active  service,  having  had 
his  name  on  the  Army  Register  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years. 

BROWS,  Henry  Aekitt,  orator,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1844,  died  there  Aug.  21, 1871). 
He  was  a  Yale  graduate,  studied  taw  in  Columbia, 
traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  on  his  return 
became  famous  as  sn  orator  on  nistorical,  social  or 
political  occasions. 

BROWN,  Henry  KiRKE.sculptor.bominLeyden, 
Mass.,  Feb.  24, 1814,  died  in  Newbtirg,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 
1886.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  paint, and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  studied  with  Chester  Harding,  a 
port  rait- pa  inter,  Boston.  Removing  to  Albany,  he 
made  portrait-busts  of  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  Erastus 
Corning  and  others.  He  spent  four  years  in  Europe, 
and  in  1846  returned  to  fiew  York,  where,  assisted 
by  skilled  foreign  workmen,  he  attempted  the  first 
bronie  casting  ever  done  in  America.  He  con- 
structed the  altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation in  New  York,  and  modeled  portrait 
busts  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Willard  Parker  and  Will- 
iam Oullen  Bryant.  He  made  the  statue  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  for  Greenwood  Cemetery.  For  several  years 
he  lived  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  an  ideal  group  to  adorn  the  Columbia  State 
House.  Unfortunately,  Sherman's  army  destroyed 
this  work  of  art  before  it  had  been  completed.  The 
warcompelledMr.  Brown  to  go  North;  for,  although 
he  had  made  many  warm  Southern  friends  and  m» 
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1  the 
.    .  .  ;uted 

''.  B?ift«ne,  in  Parker 
institute,  Brooklyn ;  Lincoln,  in  Union  Square,  Kew 
York ;  Equegtrian  Statite  of  General  Scott;  General 
Philip  Kearney;  Richard  Stockton,  and  An  Equeitrian 
Statue  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene.  Most  of  Mr. 
Brown's  works  are  owned  by  public  or  national 
aasociations.  His  equestrian  etatuee  are  ranked  as 
his  best. 

BROWN,  Jacob,  soldier,  born  in  Bucks  county. 
Pa.,  May  9,  1776,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  24, 
1828.  In  early  life  he  engaged  in  surveying,  teach- 
iDE,  writing  for  newspapers,  studying  law  and  in 
mililary  service.  He  rought  at  Ogdensburg  Oct.  4, 
1812;  at  Sackett'e  Harbor  May  2!),  1813;  at  Chip- 
pewa July  5,  1814;  at  Lundy's  Lane,  July  26, 
1814,  and  at  Fort  Erie,  Sept.  17.  1814,  He  was 
very  successful  in  leading  his  troops,  and  it  was 
saia  of  him,  "Ko  enterprise  that  he  undertook 
ever  failed."  Congress  awarded  him  thanks  and  a 
gold  medal,  and  he  Buc<!eeded  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  United  States  army,  March  10, 1621. 

BROWN,  John,  grandson  of  Chad  Brown,  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  27, 1736,  died  there  Sept.  20, 
1803.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  his  were 
said  to  be  the  flrst  ships  trading  between  Rhode 
Island  and  the  East.  Anticipating  the  American 
Revolution,  he  had  his  ships  from  the  East  freighted 
with  gunpowder,  which  went  to  supply  the  soldiers 
o(  Cambridge.  The  corner-stone  of  the  first  build- 
ing of  Bron'n  University  was  laid  by  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  tnat  institution, 
and  for  twenty  years  its  treasurer. 

BROWN,  John-  Calvin,  soldier,  born  in  Giles 
county,  Ten n.,  Jan.  6,1827,  died  in  Macon  comity, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  17,  1889.  He  graduated  at  Jackson 
College,  Tenn.,  1846,  and  soon  thereafter  began  the 
study  and  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  succeeded. 
His  health  becoming  delicate,  he  traveled  exten- 
Bively  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and.  having  re- 
covered his  health,  returned  to  America  and  re- 
sumed his  profession  in  his  native  county.  He  was 
elector  of  his  Congressional  district  on  the  Whig 
ticket  in  1860.  He  entered  the  military  service  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  in  1861  as  captain  of  a 
company ;  was  soon  afterward  elected  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  and  was  transferred  from  the  military 
service  of  Tennessee  to  that  of  the  Confederate 
States,  in  which  he  served  with  increasing  distinc- 
tion till  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  1865— having 
been  successively  promoted  to  the  grades  of  briga- 
dier and  major-general.  He  was  captured  at  Fort 
Donelson.Tenn.,  in  February,  1862,  when  theConfed- 
erate  forces  at  that  place  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Grant;  wasa  prisoner  of  war  at  Fort  Warren,  Mass., 
for  about  seven  months,  when  he  was  exchanged 
and  reentered  the  Confederate  army  with  his  com- 
mand at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  September,  18<<2, 
and  was  with  Gen. Bragg  on  his  Kentucky  cam- 
paign; participated  in  tne  battles  of  Perryville, 
Ky.;  MurfreesDoro  or  Stone  River,  Chickamau- 
ga.  Missionary  Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  in  the 
battles  near  Atlanta,  Ga.;  at  Jonesboro,  Ga..  and 
at  Franklin,  Tenn.  At  the  latter  battle,  which  was 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  of  the  war,  he  (M>m- 
manded  a  division  of  Tennesseans  (formerly  Cheat- 
ham's division),  and  when  the  advanced  and  in- 
ferior line  of  the  Federal  forces  had  been  stormed 
and  routed,  and  had  sought  refuge  in  their  main 
line,  stronffly  intrenched,  and  near  a  half  mile  to  the 
rear,  he  snouted  to  his  command  to  "  go  into  the 
works  with  them."    His  order  was  obeyed  and  a 

Sortion  of  his  division,  under  command  of  Briga- 
ief-General  Geo.  W.  Gordon,  were  the  only  Con- 
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federate  troops  that  made  a  breach  in  the  main 
line  of  the  Federal  works.  But  the  Federals  being 
opportunely  retinforced  at  that  point,  theOonteo- 
erate«  were  driven  back  to  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  main  line  of  works — Gordon  being  captured 
and  the  battle  proving  a  disaster  to  the  Confederate 

After  the  war,  Gen.  Brown  successfully  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  legal  profession.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State  in  1870,  in  which  capacity  he  served  with 
eminent  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  was  twice 
elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  serving  as  such  from 
1871  to  1875.  About  this  time,  retiring  from  public 
life,  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Texas  PaciSo 
Railroad.  He  subsequently  became  solicitor  for 
Jay  Gould's  western  system  of  railroads,  and  more 
recently  became  receiver  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  vast  and  varied  interests  of  which  he 
managed  with  signal  success  and  efficiency.  He 
was  a  well-l>alanced,  many-sided,  potential  man, 
with  a  vigorous,  well-disciplined  and  practical,  yet 
cultivated,  intellect ;  success  crowned  his  varied 
efforts  and  enterprises  with  remarkable  uni- 
formity. 

BRO WN,  John  Carter,  merchant,  philanthropist 
and  book  collector,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug. 
28, 1797,  died  there  June  10. 1874.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  merchant-philanthropist.  Nicholas  Brown.  In 
1816  he  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  entered 
the  counting-room  of  his  father.  He  gathered  a 
fine  library,  which  numbered  6,235  volumes,  among 
which  were  48  containing  the  journals  and  letters 
of  the  North  American  Jesuits.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  Brown  University. 

BROWN,  John  Posted,  Oriental  scholar,  born  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Aug.  17, 1814,  died  In  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey,  April  23. 1872.  He  was  in  the  naval 
service  till  his  uncle,  David  Porter,  was  sent  as 
minister  to  the  Porte  in  1832,  when  he  accom- 
panied him  abroad,  and,  giving  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  Oriental  literature,  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation. In  various  capacities  he  spent  forty  years 
in  Turkey,  during  the  last  fourteen  of  which  he  was 
secretary  of  legation.  He  frequently  contributed 
to  American  magazines,  translated  Ahmed  Ben 
Hemden's  Tarkiih  Erening  Enterlainmenlt;  Conslan- 
tinf's  Ancient  and  ifodem  Conttantinoph,  and  wrote 
DervisUet,  or  Oriental  Spintualiim. 

BROWN,  Joseph  Bwebson,  statesman,  born  in 
Pickens  county,  S.C,  April  15, 1821.  He  graduated 
at  the  YaJe  law-school,  served  as  State  senator  and 
as  presidential  elector,  and  was  governor  in  1857, 
1859,  1861  and  1863.  He  espoused  the  Southern 
cause  when  the  civil  war  opened,  seized  Forts 
Pulaski  and  Jackson,  and  afterward  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  Savannah  ;  this  was  done  early  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war.  He  raised  an  army  of 
lOJDOO  men,  consisting  largely  of  persons  usually  ex- 
empt from  military  service.  When  Jefferson  Davis 
called  for  this  force  to  fight  outside  the  State,  Gover- 
nor Brown  would  not  send  them,  believing  such  an 
order  unconstitutional.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  In  1860  visited 
Washington  and  became  convinced  that  the  best 
course  for  his  State  was  to  submit  to  the  recon- 
struction measures.  This  policy  made  him  unpop- 
ular for  a  time,  and  he  voted  with  the  Republicans 
when  Grant  was  elected  President.  The  tide  of 
popularity  turned,  and  ex-Governor  Brown  has 
represented  his  State  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  IKSO  to  1891,  being  elected  by  the  Democrats. 

BROWN,  Nicholas,  philanthropist,  great  grand- 
son of  Chad  Brown,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April 
14, 1769.  died  there,  Sept.  27, 1841.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Rhode  Island  College,  and  for  many  yeara 
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a  member  oE  the  State  legislature.  Rhode  Inland 
College  was  renamed  in  hia  honor.  He  gave  nearly 
$100,(»0  to  Brown  University.  Hope  College  and 
Manning  Hall  were  erected  by  him,  the  former  be- 
ing named  for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hope  Ivee.  For  50 
Stars  be  was  officially  connected  with  the  college. 
e  was  ft  liberal  benefactor  of  other  literary  or 
charitable  inBtitutions. 

BROWN,  Olykpia,  lecturer,  born  in  Prairie 
Ronde.  Mich.,  Jan.  5,  1S36.  She  was  educated  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  and  at  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  She  studied  theology 
ftt  the  Universalist  school  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  1864  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  She  has  since  been  pastor  of  Western 
churches,  has  lectured,  and  is  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Woman  Suffrage  Association.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  Henrj  Willis. 

BROWN,  Samuel,  physician,  born  in  Rockbridge 
county,  Va.,  Jan.  30,  1769,  died  in  Alabama,  Jan. 
12, 16HI.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  Coltege,  and 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Rush  in  Philadelphia. 
For  six  years  he  was  professor  of  medicine  in  Tran- 
sylvania University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  he  after- 
wards assisted  in  startins;  a  medical  school  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Brown  had  a  Targe  practice,  yet  found 
time  to  invent  various  industrial  and  agricultural 
improvements ;  the  clarification  of  ginseng  was  one 
of  these.  He  was  founder  of  the  first  American 
medical  association. 

BROWN,  Sib  William,  founder  of  the  Liverpool 
Free  Library,  born  at  Ballymena,  county  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  1784,  died  March  3, 1864.  In  1809  he  es- 
tabliebed  at  Liverpool  a  branch  of  his  father's 
linen  business,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  larKest  mercantile  firms  in  theworld.  He  took 
Si  promment  part  In  local  and  public  alTairs,  being 
especially  interested  in  the  promotion  of  education 
among  the  people.  In  1846  he  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  for  Bouth  Lancashire,  and  was  thrice 
afterwards  reelected.  In  1857,  at  a  cost  t«  himself 
of  £40,000,  he  founded  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
Liverpool,  and  in  1869  he  raised  a  corps  of  volunteer 
artillery.    He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1863. 

BROWN,  Mount,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near 
the  source  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  on  the 
borders  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  It  is 
16,000  feet  high. 

BROWNE,  EDWABn  Harold,  English  divine, 
born  March  6,  ISll,  at  Morton  House,  Bucks,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Eraanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  Fellow  and  tutor.  He 
was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Lampeter  in 
1841,  and  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1854;  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely  in 
1864,  and  translated  to  Winchester  in  1873.  His 
works  comprise  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  book 
on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  well-known  Exposi- 
tion of  (he  Thirty-nine  Articlee  (1850;  12th  edition, 
1882). 

BROWNE,  Hablot  Knight,  artist,  the  "phiz" 
of  many  clever  and  humorous  book  illustrations, 
born  at  Kennington,  Surrej,  England,  June  15, 
1815,  died  at  Wet^r  Brighton.  July  8, 1882.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  drawiut,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Finden;  but, disliking  tiie  laborious  methods  of  line- 
eneraving,  he  took  to  the  freer  processes  of  etching 
and  water-color  painting,  and  in  1383  gained  .a 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  an  etching  of 
Jokn  Gilpin.  In  1836  Browne  succeeded  Sejmoiir 
and  R.  W.  Bubs  as  illustrators  of  Dickens's  Pick- 
wii-t,  competing  successfully  against  Thackeray 
for  the  work ;  and  he  soon  enjoyed  a  reputation 


ens's  works.    He  also  illustrated  roan;  of  Lever's 

and  several  of  Ainsworth's  novels. 

BROWNELL,  Hekky  Howaed,  author,  bom  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  6,  1820,  died  in  East  Hart- 
ford Conn,,  Oct,  31, 1875;,  He  studied  law,  but  ap- 
plied himself  to  teaching  in  Hartford.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  versified  Farrasut's 
"General  Orders"  to  bis  fleet  in  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans.  The  bright  little  poem  came  to  Farra- 
gut's  notice,  and  the  poet  antf  commander  met  each 
other.  Through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  Brow- 
nell's  desire  to  witness  a  naval  battle  was  granted, 
for  be  was  appointed  acting  ensign  on  the  naK-ship 
Hartford.    He  wa_s  present  at  the  battle  of  Mobile 


dell  Holmes,  Brownell  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  a  few  other  Works. 

BROWNELL,  Thomas  CniiRcji,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  born  in  Westport, 
Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1779,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
13, 1865.  He  studied  at  Brown,  graduated  at  Union 
as  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  1804,  was  appointed 
Greek  and  Latin  tut^r,  professor  of  Logic  and 
Belles-lettres  in  1806;  lectured  on  Chemistry,  and 
in  1814  was  elected  professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Chemistry.  A  little  time  previous  to  this  his  re- 
ligious views  had  changed;  he  abandoned  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theory,  and  began  the  study  of  theology 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1616,  and  two 
Sears  later  elected  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
hurch,  New  York.  In  1816  he  was  consecrated 
bishop.  He  labored  earnestly  for  a  church  coltpge 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  1823  the  charter  for  Wash- 
ington (now  Trinity)  College  waseranted.  He  was 
its  first  president,  but  continued  in  office  only  a 
year,  as  the  duties  of  his  episcopate  required  his 
whole  time.  He  organized  churches  in  the  Bouth, 
published  sermons  and  religious  books,  and  during 
the  45  years  of  his  episcopate  ordained  170  deacons 
and  confirmed  16,000  people. 

BROWNIAN  MOVEMENT,  also  and  originaUy 
called  Brunonian  Motion  or  Sfovemertl,  an  incessant 
vibratory  motion  frequently  observed  in  very 
small,  solid  particles  when  suspended  in  water,  as 
when  gamboge  is  rubbed  up  in  water,  and  first  de- 
scribed  by  Robert  Brown  (1757-1831),  a  Scotch  bo- 
tanist and  agriculturist.  The  same  movements 
are  also  manifested  fay  microscopic  germs,  but  the 
Brownian  movement  is  entirely  physical,  not  vitaL 
Its  cause  is  somewhat  oijacure.  but  may  perhaps  bo 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  particles  being  in 
delicate  equilibrium  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
change  of  temperature, 

BROWNIE,  kind  of  domestic  spirit  in  the  folk- 
lore of  Scotland.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  II,  p.  204. 

BROWNING,  Robert,  English  poet,  born  at 
Camberwell,  May  7,  1812,  died  Dec.  12,  1889.  He 
received  a  local  education,  attended  lectures  at 
University  College,  and  then  traveled  abroad. 
While  still  a  youth  he  acquired  the  triple  reputa- 
tion of  poet,  musician  and  modeler.  Patibne,  a 
dramatic  poem,  written  at  the  age  of  19,  was  pub- 
lished in  1633.  Two  years  later  appeared  bis  Para- 
cefaua,  which  revealed  a  greater  force.  In  1837  he 
wrote  his  first  tragedy,  Strafford,  but  this  and  sub- 
sequent plays  were  not  of  the  usual  popular  stage 
order.  iS'orrfeWo,  which  for  its  involutions  of  thought, 
has  given  more  trouble  to  Browning's  readers  than 
any  other  of  his  works,  appeared  in  1840.  A  series 
of  plays,  tragedies  and  dramatic  lyrics  was  issued 
under  the  collective  title  of  Belh  and  Pomegranate* 
(1841-46),  containing  some  poems  which  became 
and  still  remain  the  most  popular  of  all  Browning's 
writings. 
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In  1846  Browning  married  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
herself  a  gifted  poeteis,  and  with  her  went  to  Flor- 
ence, where  they  resided  for  15  years.  In  ]860 
Browning  published  Chritlmas  Eve  and  Ea»ler  Datj, 
and  in  1856  3f«n  and  Woraen.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  1861,  the  poet  settled  permanently  in  Lon- 
don with  his  only  eon,  Robert  Barrett,  born  in  1849. 
His  generally  accepted  master- piece.  The  Ring  and 
the  Soot,\tAa  published  in  1869.  Hervl  Rid,  a  poem 
upon    a    French    sailor    hero,   was     published 


ing  appeared  in  rapid 

The  "Browning  Society"  of  London  was  estal)- 
liehed  in  1881  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
Btudy  and  inflnence  of  the  poet's  works,  and  the 
example  of  London  has  been  followed  by  many 
oUier  large  centers  in  Oreat  Britain,  the  colonies, 
and  the  United  States.  Browning  ie  the  most 
■obtle  and  intellectual  of  contemporary  English 
poets;  his  lyrical  faculty,  dramatic  energy,  and 
power  of  psychological  analysis  have  rarely  been 
equaled  at  any  period ;  but  his  style  is  too  fre- 
quently obscure  and  difficult ;  his  versification  hard 
and  rugged,  and  his  rhymes  forced. 

BROWNLOW,  WiLLUM  Ganhaway,  born  in 
Wythe  county,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1805,  died  in  Xnoxville, 
Ten n.,  April  29,  1S77.  He  was  an  itinerant  Metho- 
dist preacher,  who  in  1828  began  to  interest  him- 
self in  politics.  He  soon  became  known  as  the 
"Fighting  Parson."  He  was  opposed  to  nullification, 
in  nvor  of  slavery,  but  opposed  to  secession.  He 
was  editor  of  the  "Knoxville  Whig"  from  1838  to 
1861,  at  which  last  date  his  paper  was  suppressed. 
He  was  persuaded  to  leave  tne  town,  for  he  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate 
government,  but  on  his  return  was  treacherously 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  re~ 
garded  him  with  distrust,  and  advised  his  nein^  set 
at  liberty.  Brownlow  was  put  inside  Union  linep, 
and  then  made  a  trip  North,  lecturing  in  prominent 
cities  to  large  audiences.  In  1864  he  returned  to 
Tennessee,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. He  served  a  second  term.  The  Ku-Klm 
trouble  broke  out  at  this  time,  and  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  nine  coun- 
ties. He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1869,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  returned  to 
KnoxTille,  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  hie 
old  newspaper,  and  edited  it  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

BROWN-SEQUARD,  Charles  EnoOARD,  physioJo- 
gist  and  physician,  born  in  Mauritius  in  1818,  his 
father  being  a  sea  captain  from  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who  married  on  the  island  a  lady  named  B^quard. 
The  son  studied  at  Paris,  and  graduated  M.  D.  in 
1846.  He  has  since  received  numerous  prizes  for  the 
results  of  valuable  experiments  in  various  departs 
mente  of  physiological  science,  principally  con- 
nected with  tne  blood,  the  brain,  and  the  nervous 
system.  He  has  edited  several  medical  journals, 
and  held  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  Paris  School 
of  Medicine,and  since  1878  the  chair  of  Experimen- 
tal Medicine  in  the  College  of  France ;  and  again  in 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  physiology  in  Harvard  College  from  lH<t4 
till  1869.  He  also  practiced  medicine  in  New  York 
city  from  1873  to  1878. 

BBOWN80N,  Orestes  Augustus,  born  in  Stock- 
bridge.  Vt.,  Sept.  16,  1803,  died  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
April  17,  1876.  In  1822  he  united  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  at  Ballston,N.  Y.,but  his  religious  views 
changed,  and  three  years  later  he  became  a  L'niver- 
solist,  preached  in  New  York  and  Vermont,  and 
conducted  successively  the  "  Gospel  Advocate  "  and 
tbe'Thilanthropist/'organsof  Unfversalism.  Inl828 


attracted  by  the  views  of  Robert  Owen,  he  helped  to 
form  the  working-men's  party.  The  writings  of  Dr. 
Ohanning  next  influenced  him  to  study  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  tie  became  a  preacher  in  that  denomination 
in  1S82.  He  was  a  popular  Democratic  leader,  and 
in  Massachusetts  a  favorite  stump-speaker;  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Loeofoco"  party  in  New 
York,  and  a  supporter  of  Van  Buren.  By  writing 
artioles  on  eclectic  philosophy  he  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  philosopher;  tie  started  the  "Boston 
Quarterly  Review,"  which  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated with  the  "Democratic  Review"  of  New  York. 
In  1844  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  ■  Dr. 
Browneon  advocated  his  ideas  on  politics  and  relig- 
ion in  the  paper  published  in  New  York  as  "Brown- 
son's  Quarterly  Review,"  still  the  leading  Roman 
Catholic  periodica]  of  the  United  States.  Hia  ortho- 
doxy was  questioned,  but  Cardinal  Franzelin  pro- 
nounced his  published  works  undeserving  of  cen- 
sure. His  last  years  were  epent  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Detroit.  The  collected  edition  of  bis  works 
is  published  in  nineteen  volumes,  among  these  be- 
ing Essayi  and  Review);  The  Spirit  Rapper;  An  Au- 
tobiography; Charlet  Elviood,  or  the  Ir^del  Convert- 
ed; and  Converiatiom  on  lAberaliem  and  the  Church, 
In  politics  as  in  religion.  Dr.  Brownson  was  unsta- 
ble and  liable  to  a  change  of  views.  As  a  stum]^ 
speaker  and  as  a  writer  he  was  vigorous  and  acri- 
monious. 

BROWN  SPAR,  a  name  often  given liy  mineralo- 
gists to  certain  varieties  of  dolomite,  or  magnesian 
limestone,  distinguished  by  a  brownish  or  reddish 
color,  and  a  pearly  luster,  on  account  of  which  they 
are  also  eometimes  called  pearl  spar.  • 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  town  of  Penneylvania,  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  the  Monon^ahela,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Pittsburg.  It  contains  extensive 
manufactories  of  glass,  iron,  machinery,  flour, 
steam-engines,  and  lumter.  Coal  is  mined  in  the 
vicinity, 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  town  otTennessee,  county-seat 
of  Haywood  county.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  cotton- 

growing  region,  at>out  five  miles  north  of  theHatchie 
iver  and  25  miles  west  of  Jackson.  It  is  the  seat 
of  four  colleges,  and  an  important  shipping  point 
for  cotton. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  city  of  Texas,  county-seat  of 
Cameron  county,  and  a  port  of  entry.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Rio  Cirande,  opposite  Matamoras,  Mexico.  It 
is  historical  as  the  scene  of  two  engaeements,  the 
first  being  an  unsuccessful  attack  by  toe  Mexicans 
in  May,  1846 ;  the  second  being  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  General  Banks  in  November.  1863.  It  con- 
tains a  custom-house,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  college  and  convent. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Colleobb,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

BROWNVILLE,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Ne- 
braska, county-seat  of  Nemaha  county.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  120 
miles,  by  water,  below  Omaha.  It  contains  several 
mills  and  factories,  and  has  a  flourishing  local  and 

BROWNWOOD,  a  city  of  Texas,  county-seat  of 
Brown  county.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pecan  River, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Comanche  Mountain,  about  75 
miles  northwest  of  Lampasas.  The  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
valuable  groves  or  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  other  timber. 

BROXBURN,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Union  Canal,  12 
mues  west  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for 
its  shale-oil  works.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,  p. 
240.  Those  of  the  Broxburn  Oil  Company,  built  m 
1878,  employ  about  l,<i()0 men, and  turn  out  annually 
about  10,000,000  gallons  of  crude  parafllne  oil  from 
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the  shale  mined  in  the  neighborhood,  hesidee  par- 
affine  candles  and  wax,  sulphate  oF  ammnnLa,  and 
other  ^iruducls.    Population,  3,  210. 

BELCE,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and 
educator,  hom  in  Perthshire  in  1831,    He  became 

Srofessor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free 
hurch  College  at  Glasgon-  [n  1876.  His  literary 
works  are  chiefly  theological. 

BRUCE,  Blakcke  K.,  born  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.,  March  1,1841.  He  is  an  African,  was 
born  in  slavery  and  continued  in  servitude  (ill  the 
civil  war,  when  his  young  master  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  YoungBruce  bad  received  some 
education  from  his  master's  tutor,  and  he  taught 
school  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  then  entered  Oberlin 
College.  Alter  the  war  he  became  a  Mississippi 
planter,  was  elected  to  several  county  and  State 
offices,  and  in  1875  was  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Since  1868  he 
has  been  a  member  of  every  Republican  convention. 
In  1B81  he  was  appointed  '^  President  Garfield  to 
theoffloeof  Registerof  the  Treasury.  Senator  Bruce 
is  highly  esteemed  ae  a  platform  lecturer  as  well  as 
politician. 

BRUCE,  Geoboe,  typefounder,  born  In  Edinburgh, 
Scottand,  July  5, 1781,  died  in  New  York  city,  July 
6. 1866,  Coming  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  14  ne  was 
apprenticed  to  a  book-binder,  and  with  his  brother 
David  afterwarde  drifted  to  Philadelphia,  Albany, 
then  back  to  New  York.  They  had  had  some  print- 
ing-house experience,  and  in  1806  opened  a  Dook- 
printing  office.  Three  years  later  thej  were  able  to 
move  to  a  better  locality.  In  1612  the  secret  of 
stereotyping  fras  learned  by  David  during  a  visit  to 
England,  and  the  brothers  henceforth  employed  the 
process  in  their  work,  finding  it  necessary  to  cast 
their  own  type,  and  in  various  other  ways  overcome 
obstacles.  The  New  Testament  in  bourgeois  (1814) 
was  their  first  stereotyped  work.  In  ISIS  they 
abandoned  the  printing  business  and  tiecame  e:C- 
clueively  typefounders,  erecting  in  1818,  on  Cham- 
bers street,  the  present  foundry.  George  Bruce  in- 
troduced many  improvements  in  types,  and,  assisted 
by  his  nephew  David,  his  brother  having  retired 
from  the  business,  invented  the  only  successful  type- 
casting machine.  Mr.  Bruce  \^s  connected  with 
various  industrial  societies,  and  was  noted  for  integ- 
rity and  benevolence. 

BRUCE,  JouN  CoLLisGwooD,  antiquary,  born  at 
Newcastle  in  1S05,  graduated  at  Glasgow  in  1826, 
and  was  trained  for  tlie  Presbyterian  ministry,  but 
devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He  was  moderator  o( 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  in  1881.  His  works 
include  The  Roman  Wall  ( 1851 ;  third  edition,  1866) ; 
Thf  Bayeta  Tapestry  Elucidated  (1856J :  Lapidarium 
Sfplentrionate  (1875).  an  account  of  all  the  Roman 
monuments  in  the  North  of  England;  and  a  Hand- 
book to  the  Roman  irofi<1863;  third  edition,  1885). 

BRUCEA,  a  genus  of  Terefnnthacf^,  named  after 
J.  Bruce  (1730-94),  the  African  explorer.  Bnicea 
anlidyieiiterica  or  ffrrugiiiea  is  an  Abyssinian  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  tonic,  astringent, 
and  useful  in  disentery.  Those  ot  Bnicea  gunialrana, 
a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  China,  etc., 
possess  the  same  medicinal  properties.  They  are 
intensely  bitter,  their  properties  resembling  those 
o(  quassia.  Th.i  Abyssinian  species  acquired  a  facti- 
tious importance  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, from  a  mistaken  belief  that  it  produced  the 
dangerous  False  Angostura  Bark,  and  in  this  belief 
the  name  Brucin  was  given  to  an  alkaloid  really 
produced  by  Slrychnos  niii-tomica. 

BRUCH,  Max,  a  German  composer,  born  at 
Cologne  in  1838.  He  is  the  composer  of  the  famous 
LoreUy.  Of  his  larger  works  nis  Scenet  friiin  thf 
Fritkioj  Saga,  and  AVfnes/rwn  the  Odyteeue,  are  con- 


BRUCIN,  a  vegetable  alkaloid  present  in  Slrych- 
nos nux-vomica.  and  St.  Ignatius' bean.  Its  action 
on  the  animal  economy  is  similar  to  that  of  strych- 
nine, but  much  less  powerful,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  seldom  employed.  It  Is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  strychnine  by  heating  it  with  five  limea 
its  weight  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  carlx)nic  acid  gaa 
being  given  off. 

BHuGG,  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aargan, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  36  miles 
southeast  of  Basel  Dy  rail.  Near  it  is  the  site  of 
Vindonisea,  the  chief  Roman  station  in  Helvetia; 
and  it  was  aisctbe  cradle  of  the  house  of  Hapeburg, 
whose  ruined  castle,  founded  in  1020,  crowns  a 
wooded  height  two  miles  from  the  village.  Nearer 
is  the  abbey  of  Konigsfelden  (1310,  converted  in  1872 
into  an  asylum),  in  the  vaults  beneath  which  ace 
interred  many  of  the  members  of  the  Austrian  royal 
family.  Zimmermann  was  a  native  of  Brugg.  Popu- 
lation, 1,435. 

BRUGSCH,  Heinrich  Kabl,  an  eminent  Egypt- 
ologist, bom  at  Berlin,  Feb.  18, 1827.  At  the  age  of 
21  Tke  published  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  demotic 
writing,  which  gained  him  the  favor  of  King  Fred- 
erick William  I\',  by  whose  aid  be  was  enabled  t^i 
visit  the  museums  of  Paris,  London,  Turin,  and  Ley- 
den.  He  visited  Egypt  in  1853,  taking  part  in  the 
excavations  of  the  French  arcbfeologist,  Marietta, 
at  Memphis.  He  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Gottlngen,  but  returned  to  Egypt  in 
1870,  on  the  invitation  of  the  viceroy,  to  take  charge 
o{  the  School  of  Egyptology  at  Cairo  with  the  rank 
of  Bey,  receiving  the  title  of  Pasha  from  the  vice- 
roy in  1881.  In  1884  he  accompanied  the  German 
embassy  to  Persia.  Brugsch's  works  on  Egyptology 
are  numerous  and  valuable.  Of  these  the  cnief  are: 
Qeographitchf  Jnschriflen  altdgyptitchcr  DenkinaUr 
(three  volumes,  1857-60) ;  GeBChichfe  Egyptem  mtter 
den  Pharaonen  (1877;  English  translation,  1879); 
HieroglyphUch-demotiiches  W6rlerbnch  (seven  vol- 
umes, 1S67-SS) ;  Grammaire  ffieroglyphique  HVViage 
det  Audiantf  (1872);  DiclionnaiTC  Geographigue  de 
I'Ancienne  Egypte(1877~BO);  Themnmt  Jntrriptionum 
Mgyptiacarum  (1SS2) ;  and  Religion  und  Mythologit 
der  alien  Egypter  (1884). 

BROHL,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Cologne  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  castle, 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  by  the 
Elector  Clement  Augustus  of  Bavaria,  and  restored 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1842.  After  his  banish- 
ment from  France  in  1651,  Cardinal  Masarin  took 
up  his  residence  in  Bruhl.    Population,  4,030. 

BRUhL,  Heisbich,  Count  vos,  prime  minister  of 
Augustus  III,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
memorable  among  unworthy  ministers  and  venal 
statesmen,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1700,  died  Oct.  28, 
1763.  In  early  life  he  entered  as  a  page  into  the 
service  of  the  duchess  of  Saxe- Weissenfels.  His 
winning  address  and  tact  gained  for  him  rapid  pro- 
motion through  several  offices  of  state,  until  in 
1740  he  became  prime  minister  to  Augustus  III  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  855),  While  humoring  the 
whims  of  his  unworthy  master  be  contrived  to 
enrich  himself  and  to  accumulate  honors  and  titles, 
maintaining  the  most  splendid  establishment  in  the 
kingdom.  The  effect  of  this  robbery  of  the  national 
finances  was  felt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  when  the  country  could  furnish  only 
17,000  men  to  oppose  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  whole  Saxon  army  in  its 
camp  at  Pirna.  Augustus  andBruhl  fled  to  Warsaw, 
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It  includes  the  time  from  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  20.  The 
celebrated  IHth  Brumaire,  which  witnessed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Directory  and  the  establishment 
of  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  corresponds  with  Nov.  9, 
179U,  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

BRUMMEL6,  George  Bbyan  (1778-1840),  better 
known  as  "  Beau  Brammell,"  born  in  London,  June 
7, 1778,  the  son  of  Lord  North's  private  secretary. 
At  Eton,  and  during  a  brief  sojourn  at  Oxford, 
he  was  less  distinguished  for  studiousneas  than  for 
the  exquisiteness  of  his  dress  and  manners,  and, 
after  four  years  in  the  army,  having  come  into  a 
fortune  of  £30,000,  he  entered  society  as  an  arbiter 
of  elegancies,  in  which  vocation  he  proved  a  bril- 
liant success.  His  wit  proved  too  fine  for  his  20 
years'  patron  and  admirer,  the  Prince  Regent,  re- 
sulting in  a  quarrel  in  1813.  Three  years  later 
Brummell  was  forced  by  gambling  debts  to  flee  to 
Calais,  where  he  continued  his  reckless  course  For 
14  years.  From  ia)0  to  1832  he  held  a  sinecure 
consulate  at  Caen.  He  subfiequently  became  imbe- 
cile, and  died  in  the  pauper  lunatic  asylum  of  that 
city.  March  30, 1&40. 

BRUNAl,  an.  independent  Mohammedan  terri- 
tory in  the  northwest  of  Borneo,  whose  sultan  was 
formerly  overlord  of  the  whole  island.  Area,  alwut 
18,000  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  about 
200,000,  divided  into  trade  castes.  The  capital, 
Bruani,  situated  OD  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
squalid  town,  built  on  piles.  It  has  30,000  to  35,- 
000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  considerable  trade 
with  Singapore  and  other  ports, 

BRUNANBURGH,  the  scene  in  987  of  a  bloody 
battle,  in  which  Athelstan  defeated  an  allied  armv 
of  Welsh,  Scots,  and  Danes  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  285;  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  570;  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
479).  The  exact  location  of  tne  place  is  not  known. 
Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on  the  victory,  preserved 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  there  is  a  spirited 
version  h\  Lord  Tennyson. 

BRL'XE,  Gdillahme  Marie  Asnb  (1768-1815),  a 
French  marshal  of  the  First  Empire,  bom  at  Brives- 
la-Gaillarde,  March  13, 1763.  At  Brst  a  Paris  book- 
seller, he  became  a  member  of  the  Cordeliers'  Club, 
and  a  friend  of  Danton.  In  1792  he  was  sent  as 
civil  commissary  to  Belgium,  but  he  soon  entered 


cess  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  798).  In  1799 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  army  of  Holland, 
where  he  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  beet  generals  of  his  age.  In  isas  he  was  am- 
baaaador  to  Turkey,  and  in  1804  obtained  the 
dignity  of  marshal.  He  became  govern or-general 
of  theHaneeatic  towns,  but  was  recalled  by  Napo- 
leon. After  the  return  from  Elba  he  joined  the 
Emperor,  was  made  a  peer,  but,  like  many 
better  men,  had  his  prospects  blasted  by  Waterloo. 
He  was  brutally  murdered  by  an  infuriated  mob 
at  Avignon,  Aug.  2,  I8I5. 

BRUNIG,  a  Swiss  pass  (3,^196  feet),  forming  the 
shortest  and  easiest  route  between  the  "Forest 
Cantons"  and  the  Bernese  Oberiand.  A  road  was 
formed  in  1857-62,  and  in  1888  a  Brunig  branch  of 
the  Berne-Lucerne  railway  was  opened. 

BRUNI  ISLAND  (North  and  South)  lies  off  the 
east  coast  of  'Tasmania,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  IVEntrecasteaux  Channel.  It  has  a  length  of 
82  miles,  a  varying  breadth  of  one  to  11  miles,  and 
an  area  of  160  square  miles.     Coal  is  here  mined. 

BRCNNOW,  Pbilipp,  Count  vos  (1797-1875), 
diplomatist,  born  at  Dresden  in  1797,  and  entered 
the  Russian  service  in  1818.  Sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  London  in  1839,  be  was  accredited  as 


permanent  ambassador  there  in  the  following 
spring.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  acquired  distinc- 
tion as  a  diplomatist.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1854  he  retired  from  London,  and  represented 
Russia  at  Frankfort.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  court  of  Prussia,  but  in  1658  he  returned  to 
his  old  place  in  London,  where  he  represented  Rus- 
sia at  the  conferences  yi-1864  and  1871.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  count  in  1871,  and  in  1874  re- 
tired to  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  April  12, 1875. 

BRUNO  THE  GREAT,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  born 
about  925,  died  at  Rheims,  Oct.  11.  968.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  He  became 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire under  his  brother  Otto  I,  and  afterwards,  as  a 
reward  for  his  service,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Dislln- 
guished  alike  for  piety  and  learning,  he  strove  to 
reform  the  monasteries  and  advance  the  love  of 
learning  among  the  clergy. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  of  the  German  empire. 
Area.  1,441  square  miles;  population, 372,580 ;  capi- 
tal Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  86,174  at  the 
census  of  Dec.  6,  1885.  For  early  history  and  in- 
stitutions, see  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  401-3. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  chamber  for  the  pe-  - 
riod  of  two  years,  but  each  year  separate.  For  the 
year  1688  the  "revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
state  were  made  to  balance  at  11,176,000  marks, 
and  of  the  domains  at  2,446,000  marks.  Not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  estimates  is  the  civil  list  of 
the  duke— 1,125,000  marks  in  I8?8.  The  public 
debt  of  the  duchy,  without  regard  to  a  premium- 
loan  repayable  in  rates  of  1,^,000  marks  yearly 
till  1924,  at  the  commencement  of  1888  was  28,971,- 
000  marks,  four-fifths  of  which  were  contracted 
for  the  establishment  of  railways;  the  productive 
capital  of  the  state  was  at  the  same  time  42,490,- 
000  marks,  besides  an  annuity  of  2,625,(X)0  marks 
till  1934,  stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways  of 
the  state.    In  1888  there  were  256  miles  of  rail- 

'Tlie  last  duke  of  Brunswick,  Wilhelm  I  (born 
April  25, 1806 ;  crowned  April  26,  1831 ),  died  Oct.  18, 
1884.  With  him  the  ducal  house  of  Brunswick  be- 
came extinct,  his  son  Duke  Charles  having  died  in 
1873  without  issue. 

The  heir  to  Brunswick,  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  excluded,  owing  to  his  refusal  to  give  up  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  The  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge (cousin  toQueen  Victoria,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  Army),  the  nearer  agnate 
heir,  was  also  not  accepted  owing  to  his  refusal  to 
give  up  his  English  appointments  and  residence. 

The  Brunswick  Regency  law  of  Feb.  16, 1879,  en- 
acts that  in  case  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Bruns- 
wick throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from  assuming 
the  government,  a  council  of  regency,  consisting 
of  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  carry 
on  the  government,  while  the  German  Emperor 
should  assume  command  of  the  military  forces  in 
the  dachy.  If  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  space  of 
a  ^ear,  is  unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Bruns* 
wick  Landtag  shall  elect  a  regent  from  the  non- 
reigning  members  of  German  reigning  families. 

Under  this  provision  of  tlie  constitution, 
Prince  Albreoht,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrecht, 
of  Prussia,  was  unanimously  elected  regent 
of  Brunswick  by  the  Diet,  Oct.  21, 1885.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrecht,  brother  of  the  late 
William  I,  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. He  is,  therefore,  second  cousin  to  the  pres- 
ent Emperor,  William  II.  He  was  born  May  8, 
1837,  and  married  April  19, 1878,  to  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Saze-Altenburg.  When 
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chosen  regent  lie  waa  comm&nding-geueral  of  the 
tenth  corps  d'arm^e. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Georgia,  county-seat  of 
Glynn  county,  and  a  port  of  entry.  It  ie  situated 
OD  9t.  Simon's  Sound,  about  80  miles  south  of 
Savannah  and  8  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  harbor  is  safe  and  ootnmodious,  and  the  chief 
industry  is  the  manufacture  and  export  of  yellow 
,pine  lumber  and  Cyprus  staves.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  iiavai  stores  and  cotton. 

BKUKSWICK  BLACK,  a  varnish  employed  for 
coating  over  coarsely  finished  iron  grates,  fenders, 
etc.  It  is  prepared  bjmelting  together  asphalt,  lin- 
seed oQ  and  oil  of  turpentine.  For  finer  work  it  has 
been  superseded  by  Berlin  black,  a  similar  compo- 
sition 01  finer  quality. 

BRUSH,  Charles  Fkancis,  inventor,  bom  in 
Euclid,  Ohio,  March  17,  1849.  His  early  years  were 
spent  on  a  farm,  and  he  attended  the  Cleveland 
public  schools.  Physics,  chemistry  and  engineer- 
ing were  favorite  studies,  and  his  leisure  was  spent 
in  scientific  experiments.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1869,  and  became  ana- 
lytical chemist  in  a  laboratory  of  his  own,  estab- 
lished in  Cleveland.  In  1875  he  built  a  dynamo 
machine,  which  could  supply  several  lamps  in  one 
circuit  with  the  right  kind  and  amount  of^  electric- 
ity. His  next  important  invention  waa  an  electric 
lamp.  In  1876  these  inventions  were  successfully 
introduced  in  the  United  States,  and  since  then  he 
has  obtained  half  a  hundred  patents,  most  of  which 
are  highly  remunerative. 

BRUSH.  Geobcb  Jarvis,  mineralogist,  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Dec.  15, 1831.  While  attending  a 
course  of  lectures  on  agriculture  at  Yale,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  farmer,  be  became  so  in- 
terest«d  as  to  extend  his  stay  from  sis  months  to 
two  years,  meanwhile  taking  up  chemistry  and 
mineralogy.  In  1851  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Louisville  University,  and  from  1852- 
C3,  chosen  for  the  same  work  in  tne  University  of 
Virginia.  For  two  years  in  Germany  and  in  1857 
became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  Yale.  He  has 
for  years  been  prominent  in  the  management  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale.  Professor 
Brush  assisted  Prof.  .T.  D.  Dana  in  preparing  a  Df- 
tcriptive  Mineralogy,  and  has  himself  published  a 
Manual  of  Dfferminative  Mineralogy.  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  several  journals,  and  a  member  of  vari- 
ous scientific  societies. 

BRUTi;,  Simon  Gabriel,  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
bom  in  Rennes,  France,  in  1779,  died  in  Vincen- 
nes,  Ind.,  in  1S39,  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
city  and  at  the  Paris  medical  school,  being  des- 
tined for  the  medical  profession,  but  decided  to  en- 
ter the  priesthood.  In  1808  he  waa  ordained,  and 
decided  to  do  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States.  He  came  to  Baltimore  in  1810,  and  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  in  St.  Mary's  College. 
Two  years  later  he  assist^  Father  Dutxiis  in  mis- 
aionary  work  at  Emmittsburg,  and  for  two  years 
was  president  of  St.  Mary's  College.  When  the  see 
of  Vincennea  was  created  he  was  chosen  its  first 
bishop,  and  he  crossed  the  ocean  many  times  to  se- 
cure money  and  missionaries  for  his  enterprises. 
He  established  schools  and  colleges,  and  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  Catholic  Church  of  Amer- 
ica. 

BRUTTIUM,  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  an- 
ciently the  nameof  the  southwest  peninsula  of  Italy. 

BRYAN,  a  village  of  Ohio,  county-seat  of  Wil- 
liams county,  about  50  miles  west  of  Toledo.  It  is 
noted  for  its  artesian  wells.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy,  and  contains  important  manufactories. 

BRYAN,  a  city  of  Texas,  county-seat  of  Brazos 
county.    It  is  situated  about  five  miles  east  of  the 


Brazos  River,  and  100  mileu  northwest  of  Houston. 
It  is  the  seat  of  two  colleges,  including  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  of  two 
academies.  It  is  an  important  shipping-point  for 
cotton,  and  contains  extensive  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  soap,  oil,  flour,  chairs  and  oarriagee. 

BRYANT,  William  Culle.v,  poet  and  editor, 
born  in  Cummington.  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1794,  died  in 
New  York  city,  June  12,  1878.  He  was  descended 
from  noble  Puritan  stock,  his  mother  being  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Alden.  When  but  13  years  old 
he  wrote  Tht  Embargo,  a  clever,  satirical  poem.  In 
1810  he  entered  Williams  College,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year,  then  returned  home  to  study  law. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  Tk/inatoptit. 
In  1815,  he  waa  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  Yellow 
Violet,  Inscription  for  Iht  Entrance  to  a  Wood  and 
To  a  Waterfowl,  were  poems  written  before  his  21st 
year.  He  waa  married  to  Miss  Frances  Fairchild 
in  1821,  and  the  poems  entitled  0  Fairetl  of  the 
Sural  Maide,  The  Future  Life  and  Tfte  Life  That  /*, 
were  among  the  poems  addressed  to  her.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant practiced  law  for  10  years,  first  being  located 
at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  and  afterward  at  Great  Bar- 
rington.  In  182B  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
and  became  assistant  editor  of  the  "New  York  Re- 
view and  Athenieum  Magazine."  The  paper  did  not 
flourish,  was  soon  consolidated  with  another,  and 
Mr.  Bryant  became  assistant  editor  of  the  "Even- 
ing Post,"  and  in  1820  editx>r-in-chief,  continuing 
in  this  position  until  his  death.  Under  his  con- 
trot  that  journal  took  high  rank.  It  was  anti- 
slavery  in  tone,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Union  cause, 
and  Democratic  in  politics.  Mr.  Bryant  visitea 
Europe  in  1834,  1845, 1849  and  1857,  and  publUhed 
accounts  of  his  travels.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  for  public  addresses,  and  his  last  public  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  Mazzini 
in  Central  Park,  May  29,  1878.  He  made  an  elo- 
quent address,  but  was  overcome  by  the  heat,  and 
on  reaching  the  house  of  his  friend,  James  Grant 
Wilson,  he  fell  on  the  front  steps,  and  lived  only 
two  days  after  the  fall.  He  was  a  healthy,  athtetie 
man,  and  very  fond  of  walking.  In  the  poetry  ot 
Bryant  the  influence  of  Pope  is  plainly  seen,  and 
Cowper  and  Thomson  probably  also  modified  hia 

BRYCE,  James,  an  eminent  British  author  and 
statesman,  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1838,  and 
eiuoated  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford.  In  1870  he  be- 
came regiuB  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. He  nas  been  a  member  of  Parliament 
since  1880,  and  was  under-sec retary  for  foreign 
affairs   in    1886.     He  is   a    representative   Liberal, 


Mr.  Bryce's  first  book  waa  TT.e  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  established  his  literary  reputation. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Transcaucasia  and 
Ararat,  and  various  contributions  to  murazines ;  but 
he  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  2^  Ameriean 
Commonwealth,  published  in  1889,  the  result  of  20 
years'  :jtudy  of  the  country  and  its  institutions. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  made  four  visite  to  the  United  States, 
the  last  in  1890. 

BRYENNI08,  Philotheos,  D.  D.,  Metropolitan 
of  Nicomedia,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1S33, 
studied  at  the  theological  school  in  Chaloe,  near 
Byzantium,  and  after  being  ordained  deacon,  at- 
tended lectures  at  Leipsig,  Berlin  and  Munich 
(1856-61).  He  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  at 
Chatce,  and  presided  over  the  Greek  school  in  Con- 
stantinople from  1867  to  1874.  He  was  one  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Greek  church  at  the  old 
Catholic  conference  in  Bonn  in  1876,  and  while  ab- 
sent there  was  chosen   Metropolitan  of  Sems  ixt 
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Macedonia.  In  1877  he  was  translated  to  Nicome- 
dia.  Author  of  several  mioor  works,  Brjennioe  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Epiatles  of  Cle- 
ment and  of  the  Didache. 

BRYN-MAWR  COLLEGE,  a  college  tor  women, 
situated  in  the  village  of  Bryn-Mawr,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  founded  by  the  late  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, M.  D.,  in  1879.  See  Collbobb,  In  these  Re- 
viaions  and  Additions. 

BRYONY,  or  Brionv.  the  common  name  of  spe- 
cies of  Bryonia,  a  genua  of  Cucurbifac«.r,  of  which 
the  common  hrjanj,  BTyonydioica,ani  Bryony  alba, 
are  bcth  natives  of  Europe.  The  former  is  fre- 
quent in  the  hedpe-rows  in  England,  but  becomes 
rarer  In  the  nort£,  and  is  not  indigenous  to  Scot- 
land. It  has  cordate  palmate  leaves,  axillary 
bunches  of  flowers,  and  red  berries  about  the  size 
of  a  pea.  Bryony  alba,  which  is  montecious,  with 
black  berries,  is  common  In  Central  Europe.  The 
root  of  both  varieties  is  applied  to  bruises,  was 
formerly  in  use  as  a  purgative,  and  its  tincture  is 
still  employed  in  homceopathic  and  veterinary  prac- 
tice. The  roots  of  bastard  bryony,  VitU  (Cw»ji») 
«£ci/o)(f^«,  are  also  acrid  and  purgative,  and  are  used 
medicinally  In  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  root  of  Bryonyabyssinica,  when  cooked,  is  eaten 
witl»out  danger.  Black  bryony,  Tamui  communii,  is 
a  plant  of  a  different  natural  order  dHoscorem). 
Its  habit  and  distribution  is  similar  to  that  of 
briony  proper,  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  its  simple,  entire  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are 
smooth  and  somewhat  glossy.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  727. 

BRYOPHYLLUM,  a  genus  of  Crai»v.laeem.  Bry- 
ophyitum  calcycinum,  a  succulent  shrubby  plant, 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  with  oblong,  crenulated 
leaves,  and  large  drooping  panicles  of  greenish-yel- 
low flowers,  is  not  infrequent  in  northern  hot- 
housee,  being  regarded  as  an  object  of  interest  on 
account  of  its  producing  buds  on  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  more  readily  than  almost  any  other  plant. 

BRYUM,  a  large  and  important  genus  of  com- 
mon mosses.  They  are  small,  generally  grow  in 
dense  patches,  and  are  characterized  by  fruit  borne 
at  the  ends  of  the  branohee. 

BUACHE,  Philippk,  a  French  geographer,  born 
in  1700,  became  in  1729  royal  geographer,  and  in  1730 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  died  in  1773. 
He  published  atlases  and  geographical  works.  His 
nephew,  Jean  Nicholas  Buache  (1741-1821),  was 
also  a  celebrated  geographer. 

BUACHE,  an  island  olT  the  west  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, separated  from  the  mainland  by  Cockbum 
Sound,  which  is  a  valuable  harbor  for  ocean 
steamers. 

BUAZE,  an  asclepladaceous  shrub  found  by 
Livingstone  north  of  the  Zambesi,  where  its  twigs 
are  employed  as  a  source  of  fiber,  which  much  re- 
sembles flax. 

BUBALIS,  an  animal  belonging  to  the  antelope 
family,  but  distin^ighed  from  the  majority  of 
those  animals  by  its  lack  of  gracefulness.  It  is 
clumsy  in  appearance,  a  little  larger  than  the  aver- 
age stag,  and  resembles  an  ox,  except  that  the  head 
is  rather  longer.  The  horns,  which  form  the  base 
to  the  tip  are  deeply  indented  with  heavy  rings, 
are  long  and  somewhat  circular  in  form,  the  tips 
pointing  backward,  and  the  body  is  covered  by  a 
Drownish  coat  with  a  tuft  of  black  on  tbe  end 
of  the  tail,  and  the  animal  feeds  on  vegetables.  It 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  numerous 
pieces  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  and  sculp- 
tor bear  engravings  of  the  B.  It  is,  however,  a 
native  of  Baroary.  The  Oamma  of  Southern  Africa 
is  the  antelope  most  nearly  related  to  it. 


ipit. 

BUCCINATOR  (Latin,  from  buccanare.  "to  sound 
a  trumpet"),  the  trumpeter's  muscle ;  a  flat  muscle 
forming  the  wall  of  the  cheek,  so  called  because 
when  the  cheeks  are  distended  with  air,  the  con- 
traction of  this  muscle  forces  it  out,  thus  assisting 
in  blowing  wind-instruments. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  name  of  the  State  barge  in 
which  the  doges  of  Venice  used  to  sail  out  an- 
nually, on  Ascension-day,  amid  great  festivities,  to 
perform  the  ceremonial  marriage  of  the  State  with 
the  Adriatic,  in  token  of  perpetual  sovereignty. 
The  ceremony  was  already  in  use  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  in  1798  the  last  "bucentaur,"  built  in  1722-29, 
was  burned  by  the  French,  but  some  portions, 
spared  for  their  gold  work,  are  still  preserved  in 
tne  arsenal.  The  word  signifies  a  mythical  mon- 
ster, half  bull,  half  man,  such  aa  may  originally 
have  been  depicted  on  the  vessel. 

BUCEPHALUS  {Greek,  "ox-head"),  the  name  of 
the  favorite  charger  of  Alexander  the  Great.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  484) ;  probably  also  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses  in  Thessalj.  The 
young  hero  was  the  first  to  break  in  the  steed,  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  condition  stated  by  an  oracle  as 


, 1780, 

held  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  British  navy 
In  1806.  and  in  1810  was  in  command  of  a  schooner 
on  the  Newfoundland  Station.  He  explored  the 
river  Exploit  (ISll),  and  penetrated  160  miles  into 
the  interior.  Promoted  commander  in  1816,  he  was 
two  years  later  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
Polar  expedition,  at  the  same  time  that  Ross  and 
Parry  started  on  their  voyage  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage.  Buchan  reached  Spitzbergen  with 
the Borothea  and  Trent  (see  Britannica,  VoJ.XIX,  p, 
319) ;  but  all  attempts  to  pierce  the  gigantic  icy 
Ifarrier  were  in  vain.  On  his  return  he  commanded 
for  a  time  on  the  Newfoundland  Station,  was  ap> 
pointed  high-sheriff  in  I82&,  and  a  few  years  later 
sailed  on  another  voyage  to  northern  waters,  from 
which  he  never  returned.  His  name  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  living  captains  In  1S39. 

BUCHAN,  Petkr,  collector  of  Scottish  ballads, 
bom  at  Peterhead,  Scotland,  In  1790,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Sept.  19, 1854.  At  24  he  published  a  volume  of 
original  verse.  He  taught  himself  copper-engrav- 
ing, learned  the  art  of  printing  at  Stirling,  and  set 
up  a  press  at  Peterhead:  in  1S16.  He  afterwards  re- 
move to  London,  but  returned  after  two  years  to 
Peterhead.  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballade  and  Songe  of 
the  North  of  Scotland  was  published  at  ESinburgtt 
in  1828.  A  second  collection  was  edited  for  toe 
Percy  Society,  In  1845,  by  J.  H.  Dixon.  Buchan  waa 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  among  them  Art- 
naliof  FeUrhead  (1819),  and  The  Eglinlon  Tourna- 
ment and  Gentlemen   Unmatked  (Glaegov,  19SS). 

BUCHAN,  William,  physician,  bom  in  1729  at 
Ancrum,  Roxburgshire,  Scotland,  died  in  London, 
Feb^  25,  1805,  and  studied  divinity  and  medicine 


Medicine  appeared  in  17^.  Its  succees  was  great 
and  immoiiate — 19  large  editions,  amounting 
to  80,000  copies,  being  sold  during  his  life-time. 
Other  of  his  works  were  Cold  Bathing  (1786),  Diet 
(1797),  and  (Mce)i  and  Ihttiei  of  a  Mother  (1800).  He 
removed  to  London  in  1 778,  where  he  died,  and  was 
buried  In  WeBtmlnster  Abbey. 

BUCHANAN,  Clacdius.  bom  at    Cambuslang, 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  March  12, 1766,  died  Feb. 
9, 1815.    He  studied  for  two  years  at  Glasgow  Unl-  ' 
vereity,  and  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1791-" 
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96).  In  17'J7  he  became  chaplain  in  the  East  Indian 
Conopany's  aervice  at  Barrackpur,  where  he  stud- 
ied Hinaustani  and  Persian ;  in  ITM  he  removed 
to  Calcutta,  and  became  vice-provoat  of  the  CoUeee 
founded  by  Lord  Wellesley  at  Fort  William.  He 
translated  the  Gospels  into  Persian  and  Hindus- 
tani, and  traveled  tnrougb  southern  and  western 
India,  but  was  debarred  ai  a  chaplain  from  directly 
engaBinf;  in  misaionary  work.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land m  1H08,  where  he  succeeded,  through  his  ser- 
mons and  his  periodical,  "The  Star  of  the  East"  in  ex- 
citing such  interest  as  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  an  English  bishop  to  Calcutta.  His  ChHilian 
Reaearc.hfs  in  India  was  published  in  1S68. 

BUCHANAK,  Robert,  a  versatile  writer  of  poetry 
Uid  prose,  born  in  Warwickshire,  England,  Aug.  18, 
1S41.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
vhile  a  mere  boy  went  to  London  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. His  first  work,  Vndtrtiniea,  a  volume  of  verse 
Sublished  in  1S63,  was  well  received)  but  his  first 
istinct  success  was  London  Poemt,  published  in 
1866.  Later  volumes  of  verse  are  a  translation  of 
Danish  ballads,  and  Wayiide  Po»ie»  (1866);  North 
Coast  Poemt  (1867);  NapoUon  Fallen.:  a  Lyrical 
2>rnmn(I871);  The  Drama  of  Kingi  (1871);  Ballads 
of  Love,  Lrff,  and  Humor  (1882);  and  Th^  City  of 
Dream  (1388).  He  has  contributed  prose  to  the 
magazines,  and  has  written  several  novels,  among 
them  A  Child  of  Nature  (1879),  God  and  the  Man 
(1881),  The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline  (1882),  and  Fojc- 
glove  Manor  (1SS4).  He  was  successful  as  a  drama- 
tist with  A  Nine  Dayi'  Queen,  Lady  Clare,  Storm- 
beaten,  and  Sophia. 

BUCHANAN,  a  village  of  Michigan,  is  situated 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  about  eighty-five  miles 
east  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a  number  of  manu- 
factories, and  is  the  trade-center  of  an  extensive 
farming  and  fruit-growing  region. 

BUCHANITE8,  a  sect  of  fanatics  which  sprang 
up  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  the  last  qnarterof  the 
18th  century.  Its  founder  was  Elspeth  Buchan, 
born  in  1738,  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  a 
iFayside  inn-keeper  near  Banff.  Separating  from 
her  husband,  Robert  Buchan,  she  began  to  preach 
■trange  rel^ious  doctrines,  which  she  professed  to 
find  in  the  Scriptures.  Expelled  from  the  town  by 
the  magistrates  in  1784,  she  established  herself  near 
Thomhill  with  a  few  followers.  The  poet  Burns,  in 
a  letter  (August,  1784),  speaks  of  their  idleness  and 
Immorality.  Mrs.  Buchan  died  in  May,  1791 ;  the 
last  survivor  of  her  sect  died  in  1848. 

BVCHNER,  LunwiQ,  a  German  physician  and 
materiaiisE  philosopher,  born  at  Darmstadt,  March 
29, 1824.  He  studied  at  Giessen,  Strasburg,  Wiira- 
burg,  and  Vienna;  became  a  lecturer  at  TiibingeD 
University,  and  in  18»  published  Kraft  und  Stoff 
{I4th  ed.,  1S76;  English  translation.  Force  and 
Mailer.  1870),  in  which  he  attempted  scientifically 
to  establish  a  materialistic  view  of  the  universe.  As 
a  result  of  the  controversy  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  work,  Biiehner  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  University  post,  and  began  medical  practice  in 
Darmstadt.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodicals  on  physiological  and  i>atholagical  sub- 
jects, as  also  in  support  of  his  atomistic  philosophy. 
Natur  und  GeUt  (1857;  3rd  ed.,  1876),  and  Aut  Natur 
and  Wituruchafl  (1862),  are  works  in  the  latter  de- 

Siartment.  He  hag  also  written  on  Darwinism,  the 
dea  of  God,  the  intelligence  of  animals,  and  has 
translated  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Afan  (1864). 

BUCK,  Dl-dley,  born  in  Hartford  Conn.,  March 
10,  1839.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  and  re- 
ceived a  musical  education  at  tlieLel^ic  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  afterwards  was  instructed  by 
Hauptman,  RietE,  Richter,  Plaidy,  Moschelles,  and 
Schneider.    He  has  been  organist  of  the  Musio  Hall, 


Boston,  assistant  director  of  the  New  York  garden 
concerts,  composer  of  the  oent«nnial  cantata  sung 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  organist  of  Holy  Trinity 
in  Brooklyn,  and  director  of  the  ApoUo  Club.  ilr. 
Buck  has  written  operetta,  organ  compositions, 
song  music,  and  has  published  Dictionary  ofMiiti- 
cat  Terms,  and  Influence  of  the  the  Organ  in  Uiitort/. 

BUCKAU,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, practically  a  suburb  otMagdeburg.  Popula- 
tion, 16,049. 

BUCK-BEAN,  Bog-Bean,  or  Makbh  Thepocl 
common  names  of  Menyanthet  trifoliala,  a  species  of 
Geniianacetc,  widely  distributed  in  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  has 
trefoiled  leaves,  small  fringed  flowers,  and  usually 
grows  in  marshy  places.  It  is  a  bitter  tonic.  The 
root-stock  was  formerly  used  as  a  sort  of  starchy 
food  in  Northern  Europe. 

BUCKEYE,  an  American  name  for  several  tree* 
and  shrubs  of  the  same  genus  (yE»culiiei  as  the 
horse-chestnut.  The  more  commonly  distinguished 
species  are  jEacultta  glabra,  known  as  fetid  buckeye, 
jE*cuIu»  Califomica,  California  buckeye,  and  jEnrw 
lut  fiara,  the  sweet  buckeye. 

BUCK-HOUND,  a  species  of  hnnting-dog,  re- 
semhling  a  small  ataghound,  used  by  spoitsmen  for 
hunting  bucks. 

BUCKIE,  a  fishing-town  of  Banffshire,  Scotland, 
situated  13  miles  northeast  of  Elgin  by  rail.  It  ia 
the  head  of  the  fishery  district  from  Banff  to  Find- 
horn.  The  present  harbor,  constructed  of  concrete 
at  a  coat  of  £60,000,  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
basin,  with  an  area  of  nine  acres.  Population,  4350. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Jamzs  Silk  (I786-1SB6),  English 
traveler  and  lecturer,  was  born  at  Flushing,  near  Fal- 
mouth, in  17S6,  and  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age.  After 
years  of  unsettled  and  wandering  life,  he  estab- 
lished a  journal  at  Calcutta,  the  boldness  of  whose 
strictures  on  the  Indian  government  led  to  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Bengal.  In  London  he  eetablished 
the  "  Oriental  Herald  "  (1824),  and  the  "AthenKum" 
(1828),  now  the  leading  weekly  literary  journal. 
He  subsequently  traveled  through  the  United 
Statea.  He  was  projector  of  a  literary  club,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Institute  (1843-16);  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Ixindon  Temperance  League  (1861).  Be- 
sides eighteen  books  of  travel,  etc.,  he  had  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  his  autobiography  when  he 
died,  June  30, 1856. 

BUCKLAND,  Cyhus,  inventor,  born  in  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  Aug.  10, 179S,  was  educated  at  a  com- 
mon school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became 
interested  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  in  1828  en- 
tered the  United  States  armory  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  pattern- maker,  where  he  subsequently  be- 
came designer  of  machinery  and  tools  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  flre-arms.  While  occupying  this  posi- 
tion he  made  great  improvements  biath  in  the  ma- 
chinery used  and  in  the  guns,  raising  the  standard 
in  all  the  mechanical  departments.  His  chief  in- 
vention was  a  set  of  machinee  for  working  up 
gun-stocks  from  the  rough  state  till  they  werecom- 
plete,  except  the  outward  smoothing.  So  Important 
was  this  invention  that  the  British  Government 


armory.  Mr.  Buckland  received  no  compensation 
for  his  valuable  inventions  beyond  his  daily  wages; 
but  at  his  retirement  in  1869,  Congress  voted  him 
tl0,000r 

BUCKLER,  a  sort  of  shield  used  in  mnolent  and 
mediaeval  times.  It  was  usually  grasped  by  the 
hand  only,  and  in  combat  was  interposed  to  re- 
ceive the  nlow  of  a  aword.  The  early  Roman  style 
was  four  feet  long  and  2^4  feet  broad ;  it  was  plated 
on  the  outside  with  iron  and  llii«d  with  sheepskin 
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ud  linen.  Later  on  the  shield  was  ot  a  square  or 
rounded  form,  generally  composed  of  wicker-work 
or  hide,  plated  with  metat. 

BUCKLEY,  James  Mokroe,  a  prominent  Metho- 
dist divine,  born  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Dec.  16, 1830.  He 
was  educated  at  Pennington  Seminary,  N.  J.,  and 
Wesleyan  Uuivereity.  He  has  been  pastor  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  in  Brooklyn,  >'.  Y:  has  three 
times  been  a  member  ot  general  conference,  was 
elected  editor  of  "  New  York  Christian  Advocate," 
and  has  written  Two  Weeki  in  the  Yotemiu  Vallei/, 
Catt  and  Wild  Cals,  Land  of  the  Czar  and  the  Xihil- 
itl,  and  other  books. 

BUCKKER,  SfMos  BoLivAK,born  in  Kentucky  in 
1823,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  ia+4;  was  there 
made  professor  of  ethics  in  1846,  and  assistant  in- 
et  rue  tor  of  infantry  tactics  from  1848  to  1856.  He 
subsequently  practiced  law,  and  at  the  outbreak  ot 
the  civil  war  joined  th^  Southern  Army.  He  sur- 
rendered Fort  Donelson  to  Gen.  Grant,  Feb.  16, 
1862,  was  imprisoned  in  Boston  harbor,  and  on  bia 
release  took  command  in  Braej^s  arm; ;  was  made 
major-general,  tough t  at  Tkiurfreesborough  and 
Chickamauga,  and  surrendered  at  Baton  Kouge, 
Jlar  2ti,  1865. 

BVCKSKIX.a  soft  leather  made  of  deerskin  or 
sheepskin ;  also  a  strong,  twilled  woolen  cloth, 
cropped  ot  nap  and  carefully  finished.  "Buckskin 
breeches "  are  usually  of  this  cloth,  not  of  the 
leather. 

BUCEBPORT,  a  village  of  Maine,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  twenty  miles  below 
Bangor.  It  is  the  seat  at  the  East  Maine  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  and  contains  various  manufactories. 
The  harbor  is  accessible  to  targe  vessels,  and  ship- 
building and  fishing  are  the  chief  industries. 

BUCKSTONE,  John  Baldwin,  comedian  and 
dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Hoxton,  London,  in  1803, 
died  Oct.  31, 1879.  Having,  in  1S22,  exchanged  an 
attorney's  office  for  the  provincial  stage,  ne. ap- 
peared the  nest  year  at  the  Surrey  Theater.  His 
success  was  so  unequivocal  that  in  1827  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Adelphi  Theater,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  1833  as  leading  low  comedian.  Except  for 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  and  short  en- 
gagements at  Durj  Lane  and  the  Lyceum,  he 
thenceforward  played  chiefly  at  the  Haymarket,of 
which  he  waa  leasee  from  1863  till  1878.  Buckstone's 
acting  was  noted  tor  itsdistinct  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  traits  in  each  individual  cnaracter  he  as- 
sumed. He  was  also  a  prolific  dramatic  author, 
and  several  of  his  pieces  nave  been  highly  popular. 

BUCKTHORN  (Skamnux),  a  genus  of  fihamnaceK, 
including,  a  number  of  species  distributed  through 
temperate  and  tropical  regions.  The  common 
bucKtborn,  Rhamnut  eatharlicug,  is  characterized 
by  its  spinous  and  cross-like  branchlets,  serrate 
leaves,  and  yellow-green  dicecious  flowers.  The 
berries  are  violently  purgative  and  were  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine.  They  supply  the  sap  green 
of  painters.  The  bark  affords  a  t>eautiful  j-ellow 
dje.  Dyers'  buckthorn,  Rhamntii  infectorltie,  is  a  low 
■Drub,  abundant  in  the  South  of  Europe,  whose  un- 
ripe fruit  yields  a  brilliant  yellow  dye.  The  atder- 
buckthom,  Rhamnut  frangula,  or,  in  the  United 
States,  Rhapinut  Caroliniana,  is  spineless,  with  oval 
entire  leaves,  and  small,  whitish,  axillary  flowers. 
The  charcoal  of  the  wood  is  light,  and  is  used  by 
gun  powder- makers.  The  sea-buckthorn,  of  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  Hippophae  rkamnoides,  is  a 
shrub  ot  a  different  genus  and  order.  Southern 
buckthorn,  of  the  United  States,  is  a  small  sapota- 
ceous  tree.  Bxvelin  i'lcio'd's. 

BUCOLiU,  a  (erra  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
n'gnifying  "  belonging  to  herdsmen,"  nearly  equal 
to  patioral  from  Latin.    It  is  especially  used  of  a 


kind  of  pastoral  poetry  representing  rural  affairs, 
or  the  li^,  manners,  and  occupation  of  the  shep- 
herds. The  great  bucolic  poets  were  Theocritus, 
Bion,  MoBchus;  and  Virgil's  Eclogues  are  sometimes 
called  Bucolica. 

BUCYRUS,  a  town  in  Ohio,  county-seat  of  Craw- 
ford county.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sandusky  River, 
sixty-five  miles  north  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  center 
of  an  extensive  farming  district,  and  the  head- 
quarters ot  numerons  manufacturing  industries. 
A  fossil  mastodon  was  discovered  here  in  1838.  In 
the  town  and  its  vicinity  occur  a  number  ot  valu- 
able mineral  springs. 

BUCZACZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Gatici  a,  situated 
on  the  Stripa,  an  affluent  of  the  Dneister,  47  miles 
northeast  of  Stanislau  by  rail.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Poles  and  Turks  was  signed  here  in 
1672.    Population.  0,1)70. 

BUDDING:  in  horticuiture,aproces8  in  the  prop- 
agation of  ligneous  plants  analogous  to  grafting. 
See  HoRTicL-LTL-nE,  Britannica,  Vol.  XIL  p.  237. 

BUDDLEA,  a  ^enus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Scrophulartaecx  [sub-order  Logitiiiaeea),  of 
which  many  species  are  known,  all  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  much 
admired  (or  their  beautiful  flowers.  Buddlea  glo- 
boea,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  climate  of  most  parts  of  England,  and  several 
half-hardy  species  have  also  been  introduced. 

BUDRUN,  a  seaport  town  ot  Asiatic  Turkey,  sit- 
uated on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos.  about 
iM)  miles  south  ot  Smyrna.  It  is  the  site  ot  the 
ancient  Haiicarnassus,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus 
and  Dionysius.    Population,  6,000. 

BUELL,  Don  Caklos,  an  American  officer,  born 
in  Ohio,  March  23,  1818;  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1841 ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  from  1846 
to  18481  w^  assistant  adiutant'g en eral  at  Washing- 
ton in  1848  and  1849,  and  at  headquarters  of  various 
departments  from  1849  to  1861.  He  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  soon  after 
superseded  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  in  the  department 
of  the  Cumberland,  afterwards  the  Ohio.  In  1862 
he  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year  assistant  adiutant'general.  He 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  siege 
of  Corinth.  His  army  retreated  before  Bragg^, 
through  Tennessee  to  Louisville,  from  which  place, 
being  reenforced  by  Thomas,  he  pursued  Bragg, 
who  was  obliged  to  turn  southward,  and  was  slowly 
driven  from  Kentucky.  Buell  did  not  force  another 
engagement,  as  it  was  thought  he  should  have  done, 
and  his  command  was  transferred  to  General  Rose- 
crans.  There  was  an  official  investigation  of  his 
conduct,  but  the  report  was  not  made  public.  He 
resigned  his  commission  June  1,1864.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  president  of  the  Green  River  Iron 
Works  of  Kentucky,  and  later  pension  agent  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

BUENAVENTURA.atownon  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  It  has  a  hot,  sickly 
climate,  but  is  the  port  for  the  healthful  and  rich 
Cauca  valley.    Population,  5,000. 

BUENA  VrSTA,  a  rich  mining  city  ot  Colorado, 
county-Beat  of  Chaffee  county.  It  is  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  nearly  eight  thousand  feet,  near 
the  confluence  of  Cottonwood  Creek  with  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  about  thirty-five  miles  south  of 
Leadville.  The  interests  of  many  ot  the  richest 
silver  mines  ot  the  State  center  here,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  includes  also  a  small  but  fertile 
agricultural  section,  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  a  number  of 
favorite  health  and  pleasure  resorts, 

BUENA  VISTA,  a  village  ot  Mexico,  seven  miles 
south  of  Saltillo,  where,  on  Feb.  22-2;i,  1847,  some 
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6^  United  Statee  troops  under  Taylor  defeated 
20,000  Meikicans  under  Santa  Anna. 

BUES-AKJEfe,  a  IVest  Indian  island,  60  miles 
from  tlie  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  30  east  of  Cura- 
(;ao,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  It  produces  timber, 
cattle,  cochineal  and  salt.  Area,  127  square  miles ; 
population,  4,698. 

liUENOS  AYRES.  For  the  history  and  early 
growth  of  this  greatest  cily  of  tlie  Argentine  Re- 
public, see  Britaiinica,  Vol.  IV,  pp,  44(W42.  The 
later  BtatiBtical  returns  show  progress  in  several 
Important  items.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  in 
population  is  most  remarkable — sEatisticians  pro- 
nouncing it  without  parallel.  At  the  date  of  the 
'     '  IS, which  was  taken  in  September,  1887, 


say,  the  population  born  on  the  spot — was  only 
75,1)62.  The  balance  consisted  of  12»,(t72  born  in 
various  parts  of  the  republic,  and  22H,&11  foreign- 
ers. At  the  time  of  the  last  preceding  census, 
which  was  taken  in  1869,  the  total  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  was  only  187,126;  so  that  it  has 
more  than  doubled  in  18  ^ears.  The  present  an- 
nual increase  of  population  in  Buenoa  Ayres  is 
greater  than  that  of  Chicago  or  any  other  North 
American  city.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  is  112 
to  every  ICO  Argentines.  Of  the  228,641  foreigners 
Italians  are  the  most  numerous,  numbering  31.1 

r;rc<>nt.,-Bhile  North  Americans  number  less  than 
per  cent. 

The  city  has  naturally  increased  with  the  growth 
of  its  population.  In  18((9  the  city  and  suburos  con- 
tained a  total  of  20,858  houses,  white  in  1887  the 
census  gave  a  total  of  33,804.  The  increase  is  really 
much  larger  than  the  figures  indicate,  for  a  large 
number  of  huts  or  rancnos  were  returned  as  houses 
bv  the  census  of  1869,  which  have  since  been  re- 
placed by  larger  and  substantial  buildings. 

In  religious  faith  the  city  is  overwhelmingly 
Roman  Catholic,  97.8  per  cent,  professedly  belong- 
ing to  that  faith.  There  are  six  street  railway  com- 
panies, with  109,378  kilometers  of  track,  342  cars, 
and  6,882  horses.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
1690  these  railroads  transported  10,177,078  passen- 
gers. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in  educational 
matters.  There  are  two  universities  with  a  total 
attendance  of  993  students.  In  1389  234  diplomas 
were  delivered,  including  81  to  doctors  of  law.  85  to 
medical  practitioners,  and  11  to  civil  engineers.  In 
addition  to  several  colleges  and  normal  schools, 
there  are  in  Buenos  Ayres  285  primary  schools,  di- 
rected by  1,671  teachers  and  attended  by  54,609 
pupils.  A  large  proportion  of  the  school-houses 
are  the  property  of  the  nation.  About  100  period- 
icals are  published  in  the  city. 

In  commerce,  in  the  arts,  and  in  manufactures  the 
Argentine  capital  has  made  remarkable  progress, 
there  being  upwards  of  SflOO  industrial  establish- 
ments in  the  city,  giving  employment  to  more  than 
40,000personB. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoology.  See  Britannica,  Vol,  IV, 
p.  442.    See  also  Bison,  m  these  Revisions  and  Addi- 

BUFFALO,  acity  of  New  York.  located  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  lake 
contracts  to  form  the  Niagara  River.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  IV,  p.  448.  It  has  a  water  front  of  nearly 
four  miles  on  the  lake,  and  about  the  same  on  the 
Niagara  river.  That  oortion  of  the  city  fronting  on 
the  lake  rises  gradually  to  a  height  of  50  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  harbor,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  becomes  an  extended  undulating  plateau. 
The  other  portion,  fronting  on  the  river,  is  on  a 
bluff  00  feet  in  height.    The  streets  are  broad  and 


straight,  intersecting  at  right  angles,  and  are  gen- 
erally lined  with  trees.  ^Vater  is  brought  through 
a  tunnel  extending  into  the  middle  of  Niagara 
River,  through  which  43,000,000  gallons  are  daily 
d'stributed  through  281  miles  of  mains  to  con- 
sumers. The  park  system  includes  Forest. Lawn 
Cemetery,  containing  75  acres,  and  a  beautiful  lake 
dotted  with  numerous  islands,  covering  40  acrea. 
The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  7,600  feet 
in  length,  running  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  a 
shore  arm  of  piles  and  cril>-work  4,100  feet  long, 
running  out  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  maui 
or  detached  breakwater.  Buffalo  is  one  of  the 
greatest  railroad  centers  in  the  world,  having  with- 
in the  city  limits  638  miles  of  railroad. 

The  grain  trade  of  Buffalo  is  immense.  In  1643 
Joseph  Dart  erected  the  first  elevator  for  storing 
and  transferring  grain  by  steam-power.  It  had  a 
storage  capacity  of  55,000  bushels,  and  a  transfer  ca- 
pacity of  15,000  bushels  per  day.  In  1890  the  aggre- 
gate storage  capacity  of  the  numerous  elevators  wae 
13,080,000  bushels,  and  the  daily  transfer  capacity 
4,000,000  biisliels.  In  ISW)  the  grain  receipts  were 
89,312,800  bushels.  The  trade  in  live-stock  is  also 
very  extensive,  the  stockyards  covering  80  acres  ot 
ground,  well  paved,  and  protected  by  sQeds. 

Public  buildings  are  numerous,  ana  display  supe- 
rior architectural  taste.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy are  the  City  and  County  Hall:  the  Erie 
county  jail:  the  Postotfice  building' Police  head- 
quarters; Music  Hail;  Buffalo  Library;  State 
insane  Asylum  ;  County  Almshouse ;  Young  Men'a 
Christian  Association  building;  and  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School. 

Buffalo  has  40  public  schools,  and  upwards  of  50 
private  schools  and  colleges.  One  of  the  public 
schools  (No.  31)  is  the  largest  in  America,  having 
2,775  registered  pupils.  There  are  several  libraries, 
the  Buffalo  Library  ranking  among  the  foremost 
in  the  country.  Population  in  1«B0,  155,134;  in 
1890,   264,467. 

BUFFINGTON,  Adelbkrt  R.,  soldier,  bom  in 
Wheeling,  Va„  Nov,  22. 1837,  He  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  ISSl.  He  drilled 
volunteers  at  Washington  for  the  civil  war  for  a 
month  (1861)  and  wae  made  flrst-lieu tenant  of  ord- 


asslsted  in  the  defense  of  Pilot  Knob,  and  waa 
successively  commander  of  the  arsenals  at  New 
York,  Baton  Rouge,  Watertown,  Detroit.  Water- 
vliet,  Indianapolis,  Alleghany,  and  in  18S1  waa 
placed  in  command  of  the  National  Armory.  For 
eleven  years  he  was  on  leave  of  absence  inspecting 
arms  for  the  Egyptian- ^ovenunent.  He  has  per- 
fected various  inventions,  among  them  the 
magazine  gun  and  carriages  for  light  and  heav; 
guns.  He  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacturing  riflea 
at  the  Springfield  armory,  and  was  the  originaCW 
of  the  nitre  and  manganese  method  of  bluing  iron 
and  steel,  in  use  at  the  National  Armory. 

BUFF  LEATHER.  See  Oil  Leather,  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  390. 

BUFFOON  (Italian,  ftuja,"  a  trick"),  one  who 
entertains  others  by  tricks,  odd  gestures,  and  other 
vulgar  pleasantries;  a  clown.  From  the  same 
word  comes  buffo,  "  a  comic  actor  or  singer  " ;  and 
the  French  name,  oprra-bouffe,  for  comic  opera. 
See  Fool,  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  366. 

BUFORD,  John,  American  officer,  halt-brother 
of  N.  P.Buford,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1^6,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  IS,  186S.  He  was  a  West 
Point  graduate,  served  against  the  Indians  oo  the 
plains,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
was  assistant  inspector-general.  In  1S62  he  entered 
active  service,  being  on  the  staff  of  General  Pope 
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<□  Northern  Virginia,  engagBd  at  Madison  Court 
House,  the  passage  of  the  Rapidan,  Kelly's  Ford 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  Manaeaas,  South  Mountain,  An-, 
tie  tarn,  Fredericksburg,  Gettjsburgand  many  other 
battles.  Just  before  hia  death  he  was  assigned  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. Buford  was  an  admirable  cavalry  officer. 
He  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  and  wounds. 

BUFORD.  Napolbok  Bonaparte,  American  offi- 
cer and  engineer,  born  in  Woodford  county,  Ky., 
Jan.  13,  1807,  died  March  28,  1888.  He  was  a  West 
Point  graduate ;  served  as  lieutenant  of  artillery  on 
various  surveys,  and  was  appointed  as  instructor  at 
West  Point.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Union  army: 
was  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Belmont,  SIo.,  Island 
No.  10,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Corinth  and  ot  Vicks- 
burg.  In  I8>t5  he  was  brevetced  major-general  of 
volunteers,  and  five  months  lal^r  (August) 
mustered  out  of  service.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  General  Buford  was  United  States  commia- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ( I80SJ  and  inspector  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  (1867-fi!)). 

BUGBANE,  or  Buqwort,  a  name  given  to  species 


States  to  Cimicifuga  raeemota  and  Cimirifuga  Amtri- 
rana,  fromtheirreputed  virtues  as  destroyers  of  in- 
sects. The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  white 
hellebore,  Veratmm  viride. 

BCGEAUD,  Thomas,  French  marshal,  born  at 
Limoges  in  1794,  died  of  cholera  at  Paris,  June  9, 
1849.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  19,  and  by 
hisbravery  during  theNapoleonic  campaigns  earned 
a  colonelcy,  which  was  bestowed  in  1814.  Recalled 
(roma  15  years' retirement  to  active  life  by  the  July 
revolution  of  1830,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Perig- 
neux,  and  soon  gained  Louis  Philippe's  esteem ;  in 
]$3d  was  dispa^hed  to  Algeria,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  against  AM-el-Kader,  and  in  1840 
was  appointed  governor-genera!.  TheZouaveaowed 
their  organization  to  him.  In  1843  he  received  the 
marshaFs  Mton,  and  the  following  year  his  victory 
at  Islv  over  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  forces  gained 
him  tne  title  Due  d'lsly.  In  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ToarT,  1648,  he  commanded  the  army  in  Paris. 

BUGGE, Elsess Sophdh,  a  Norwegianpbilologiat 
born  at  Laurvik.Jan.  5. 1833;studiecratCnristiauia, 
Copenhagen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1866  waa  appointed 
professor  of  Comparative  Philology  and  Ola  Norae 
at  the  University  of  Christiania.  His  Did  Norse  bal- 
lads (1858)  and  historical  legends  [IS64-66);  crit- 
ical edition  of  the  earlier  Edda  (1867) ;  studies  in 
ancient  Italian  dialects  (1878),  and  on  the  origin 
of  the  Scandinavian  legends  of  gods  and  heroes 
(lSHl-82),  besides  numerous  dissertations  on  all  de- 
partments of  the  Teutonic  and  Romanic  lan^ages, 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  living  philologists. 

BUGLE,  the  common  English  name  of  Ajuga  rep- 
tan»,  a  low  labiate  plant  of  Europe.  Its  flowers  are 
generally  blue,  but  white  and  purplish  varieties 
are  sometimes  grown  in  flower-borderg,  Ajuga  al- 
pina  is  one  of  the  beautiful  Sowers  of  the  Swiss 

BUGLE,  a  name  for  the  slender,  elongated  kind 
of  bead,  usually  black,  used  in  decoratmg  female 
apparel. 

BCGL08S,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  many 
plants  of  Che  natural  order  Boraginee,  more  Strictly 
to  Anehuta  ojficinaUs.  The  small  wild  bugloss  Is 
Aiperugo  prorumbeni;  viper's  bugloss  is  the  EnRlish 
name  of  tne  beautiful  Erhium  vulgare.  Both  tnese 
plants  are  naturallied  in  the  United  States.  Other 
varieties  are  the  small  bugloss,  LycoptU  arventit, 
and  the  sea-buglosa,  Mertrnlna  maritima. 

BUHRSTONE,  or  Burstonb,  a  name  given,  with- 
out reference  to  geological  relations,  to  certain  vari- 


eties of  stone,  whose  dressed  surfaces  present  a 
keen-cutting  texture,  which  adapts  them  for  useaa 
millstones.  Buhrstones  are  quarried  at  Conwar  in 
Wales,  at  several  places  in  S<M)tland,  and  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  the  most  desirable 
varieties  are  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  La 
Ferte-sous-Jonarre,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  near  Paris,  and  from  the  Eocene  strata  of 
South  America.  The  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  in 
detached  masses,  and  the  mode  of  quarrying  is 
peculiar.  When  the  mass  is  large,  it  is  cutout  into 
the  form  of  ahuge  cylinder;  around  this  groovesar« 
cut,  at  distances  of  about  18  inches,  the  intended 
thickness  of  the  miUstones;  into  these  grooved 
wooden  wedees  are  driven,  and  water  is  thrown 
upon  the  wedges,  which,  causing  the  wood  to  swell, 
splits  the  cylinder  into  the  slices  required.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  form  millstones  of  pieces  of  buhr> 
stone  cut  into  parallelopipeds  and  bound  together 
by  iron  hoops. 
BUILDING    ASSOCIATONS.     See    Britannica, 


years,  under  which  the  lessee  is  bound  to  erect  a 
tain  buildings  on  the  land  according  to  speciflcatioii, 
these  buildings  to  become  the  property  of  the  land- 
owner on  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  term  of 
ninetf-nine  years  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
buildme  leases  in  England,  but  such  leases  are 
grantea  for  various  periods.  In  the  United  States 
building  leases  may  continue  for  any  term  of  years 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  no  time  being  specified 
by  State  or  United  States  law. 

BUKKUR,  a  fortified  islandof  the  Indus,  in  Sind, 
between  the  towns  of  Rohri  and  Sukkur.  The  fort- 
ress occupies  almost  the  whole  island,  but  has  now 
no  military  value. 

BULGARIA,  a  principality  now  incorporated 
with  Eastern  Roumelia  and  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey.  Area,  including  that  of  South  Bulgaria, 
(E.  Roumelia)  33,562  square  milee,  population,  3,- 
154,000.     For  early  history  and   productions,  i 
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Bulgaria,  made  a  principality  by  the  treaty 
,f  Berlin,  July  13,  1878,  waa  to  be  governed  by  B 
prince  elected  oy  the  national  anaembly  '(Sobranje), 


with  a  legislature  and  a  constitution.  Prince  Alex- 
ander, of  Battenberg,  was  elected  sovereign,  and 
at  a  meeting  held  in  1881  the  Sobranje  invested 
him  with  extraordinary  powers  and  authorized  blm 
to  convoke,  at  the  close  of  seven  years,  a  Sobranje 
to  form  a  revised  constitution  to  be  promulgated 
in  1888.  The  Prince,  however,  was  compeli^  to 
abdicate  In  1886. 

On  July  7, 1887,  Prince  Ferdinand,  of  Sase-Gobarg 
(bom  in  Vienna  in  1801,  youngest  son  of  Prince 
Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Princess  Clementina, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe),  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  deposition  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander. He  accepted  the  position,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office  at  Timova.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he 
was  an  officer  In  the  Austrian  army.  His  sovereignty 
has    not  been  recognized  by  the  Powers,  and  hia 


(1891)  30  years  of  age. 

The  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  re- 
ceived its  autonomy  in  1878,  united  itself  with  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria  in  1866,  and  six  months 
later  Turkey  agreed  to  the  union.  Bulgaria,  which 
had  previously  paid  no  tribute,  agreed  in  1887  to 
pay  1700,000  a  year  as  the  Roumelian  contribution 
to  Turkey. 

In  1890  the  combined  public  debt  of  Bulgaria 
was  reported  as  about  $10,000,000,  of  which  aboat" 
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tSflOOfiOO  was  tbe  share  of  Eastern  Roumelia— ex- 
clusive of  the  liability  to  Turkey. 
An  electoral  law  passed  in  1882  establishes  two 

Srades  of  electors  to  the  Sobranje.  Those  oE  the 
rst  degree  included  all  pergons  holding  public  of- 
fice, graduates,  ecctesiastics,  owners  of  real  estate 
and  their  children,  and  persons  practicing  an  in- 
dependent calling,  such  as  merchants,  tarmers, 
manufacturers,  and  employers  of  labor.  Every  60 
electors  of  Che  first  degree  were  to  nominate  one  of 
the  second  degree ;  and  the  men  so  nominated  were 
to  elect  the  deputies  by  scruf(ii-cfe-h>(e  in  the  thirteen 
departments.  The  normal  period  of  election  is  six 
years.  Other  taws  were  sobseguently  passed  to 
determine  the  method  of  municipal  elections,  to 
establish  the  judiciary  organization,  and  to  provide 
for  the  institution  of  a  Second  Chamber.  I^ome  of 
these  measures  are  already  in  operation ;  but  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  country  has  made  it 
impossible  to  change  the  electoral  machinery,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  Great  Sobranje,  or  National 
Assembly  on  Che  wider  franchise,  has  had  the  di- 
rection of  aflairs  in  its  own  hands, 

BULBUL,  a  Persian  name  for  the  nightingale, 
which  was  introduced  into  English  poetry  by 
Moore,  Byron  and  others.  In  ornitnology  tbe  name 
is  given  to  a  very  different  bird,  Pycnonotus  hicmor- 
Thowi,  nsuallv  ranked  among  the  babbling  thrushes. 
It  is  a  little  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  remarkable 
for  its  pugnacity.  Tbe  name  Dulbulis  also  applied 
to  several  related  forms. 

BULL,  a  ludicrous  blunder  in  speech  implying 
some  obvious  absurdity  or  contradiction.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  con- 
trast in  papal  bulls  between  the  assertion  of  ex- 
cessive humility  in  the  title,by  which  Che  pope  styles 
himself  "  servant  of  servants,"  and  his  assump- 
tion of  absolute  supremacy  and  authority  over  the 
world.  Bulls  are  commonly  regarded  as  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Irish.  Coleridge,  remarking 
on  the  well-known  bull, "  I  was  a  fine  child,  but  they 
chansBd  me,"  says :  "  The  bull  consists  in  bringing 
togetner  two  incompatible  thoughts,  with  the 
sensation  but  without  the  sense  of  their  connec- 
tion." 

BULL,  John,  a  generic  name  for  r::i  Englishman 
aa  a  personification  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
English  type,  from  Arbuthnot's  use  of  the  name  in 
his  History  of  John  Bull  (1712;  reprinted  complete 
in   Pope's    Miecellaniei   in   172S).     Tbe    description 


ULL,  Olb  BoBNEsiANN.violinist,  bom  in  Bergen, 
Norway,  Feb.  5, 1810,  died  there  Aug.  18, 1880.  At 
tbe  age  of  five  he  began  to  show  musical  talent  by 
hit  performances  on  the  violin,  and  at  nine  years  ot 
age  played  as  first  violinist  in  the  theater  where  his 
father  was  an  actor.  After  unsatisfactory  experi- 
ences with  various  teachers  and  schools  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  befriended  by  Madame  Ville- 
minot.  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  ot 
Montebello  procured  means  for  a  tour  through 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  f[iv in e  concerts  and  stopping 
at  Milan  to  study  music.  His  first  gre^C  success 
was  achieved  at  Bologna;  was  followM  by  a  series 
of  successful  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  he  returned  to  Pang  in  1835  with  an 
eetaniisbed  reputation.  He  subsequently  visited 
London,  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  traveled 
through  the  United  States,  Canada  and  tbe  West 
Indies,  returninf^  to  Norway  in  IS4S.  In  1852  he 
paid  a  second  visit  to  America,  where  he  spent  five 
^ears.  He  endeavored  to  found  a  colony,  "Oleana." 
in  Potter  county,  Pa.,  but  in  this  enterprise  was  not 
successful.  For  several  years  he  spent  his  winters 
in  America  and  his  summers  in  Europe.    His  life 


has  been  written  by  his  widow ;  the  book  is  entitled 

OlfBtill:  aSfemoir. 

BULLACE,  Prunim  ineititta,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
larger  and  much  less  spiny  than  the  sloe,  but  very 
closely  allied  to  iC,  as  it  is  also  to  tbe  plum,  so  that 


and  is  used  like  damsons.  The  bullace  i 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Southern  Europe,  but  now  com- 
mon in  hedges  and  coppices  in  England,  and  is 
sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  Bul- 
lace is  a  popular  name  of  ^ f ellcocca  bijuga,tk  eomtnon 
West  Indian  tree;  in  the  United  States  it  is  given 
to  Che  muscadine  grape,  VUik  vulpina. 

BULLjE,  or  Blebs,  are  collections  of  serous  fluid, 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  rais- 
ing it  from  the  true  skin.  They  differ  (rom  vesi- 
cles only  in  being  of  larger  size.  Tbe  most  familiar 
examples  are  the  "  blisters  "  produced  on  the  bands 
by  rowing  or  the  feet  by  walking.  They  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin,  aa 
eczema,  erysipelas,  etc.;  but  in  pemphigus  and  in 
some  forms  of  hydroa  they  constitute  the  chief 
feature  of  the  disease. 

BULL-BATING,  a  barbarous  sport  once  very 
popular  in  England.  A  number  of  dogs  were  set  en 
to  attack  a  bull,  whose  nose,  that  he  might  be  made 
as  furious  as  possible,  was  sometimes  blowu  full  of 
beaten  pepper  before  he  was  turned  loose.  Another 
form  of  the  sport  was  to  fasten  the  bull  to  a  stake, 
by  a  rope  some  yards  in  length,  and  to  set  bull-dogs 
on  him,  one  at  a  time,  which  were  trained  to  seize 
him  by  the  nose,  and  when  this  was  accomplished 
it  was  called  "  pinning  the  bull."  But  no  small  part 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  was  derived 
from  the  success  with  which  the  attacks  of  the  Aon 
were  met  by  tbe  bull  lowering  bis  head  to  the 
ground,  and  receiving  them  on  his  horns,  often  toss- 
ing them  to  a  great  distance.  King  James  I  de* 
lighted  in  this  sport ;  and  when  the  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Russia  visited  England,  before  his  accession  to  the 
empire,  a  boxing-match  and  a  bull-bating  were  got 
up  toshow  hinri  English  tastes.  Bull-bating  was  de- 
clared illegal  in  1835. 

BULLET,  the  leaden  projectile  discharged  from 
any  kind  of  small-arm.  Case-shot  or  canister  and 
schrapnel  shell  are  also  filled  wiCh  spherical  bullets 
hardened  by  the  addition  of  antimony  to  the  lead. 
Formerly  all  huilets  were  spherical,  and  caat  in 
molds.  The  bullet  used  for  rifles  of  recent  con- 
struction is  elongated  and  conical  at  the  apex,  with 
a  hollow  at  the  base,  into  which  some  kind  of  plug 
is  inserted,  which,  driven  into  the  lead  by  the  force 
of  the  explosive,  forces  tbe  base  of  the  bullet  out- 
'ard  till  the  lead  takes  the  grooves  in  the  rifled 


the  base  of  tbe  bullet  Ming  forced  into  the  grooves 
by  the  expansive  force  of  tne  powder.  The  advan- 
tage of  rotary  motion  is  that  it  steadies  the  ball, 
causing  it  to  travel  point  first,  thus  enabling  a 
heavier,  because  longer,  projectile  to  be  fired  with 
accuracy  from  a  smaller  bore  than  was  formerly 
used,  thereby  presenting  less  surface  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  and  so  increasing  the  range. 

The  diameter  of  rifle-bullets  has  been  decreasing 
ever  since  their  introduction.'  Bullets  are  now 
made  by  means  of  a  machine,  which  unwinds  a 
leaden  rod  of  the  proper  thickness,  cuts  it  into  the 
required  length,  and  stamps  the  bullets  into  shape 
by  means  of  steel  dies,  dropping  them  Intx>  a  box 
when  finished.  Each  machine  can  turn  out  7,000 
per  hour,  and  one  man  can  attend  to  four  machines. 

BULLET-TREE,  or  Btii.LY-TRBe,a  sapotaceous 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America, 
valued  for  its  wood,  which  is  solid,  heavy,  clos^ 
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erained,  and  durable,  and  also  in  some  species  for 
:ts  fruii:.  The  bullet-tree  ot  Guiana,  31iiiiu»ops 
aloboga,  yields  batata-gum,  a  valuable  substitute 
tor  India-iubber.  Other  fruit-beftring  congeners 
are  Biimelia  retuta,  the  bastard  bully-tree,  and 
Sutnelia  ingent,  the  black  bully-tree,  while  Luriima 
mnmtnoia,  of  which  the  fruit  is  called  Che  marma- 
lade, is  sometimes  called  Jamaica  bully-tree. 

BULLETIN,  diminutive  of  bull,  aii  official  report 
concerning  some  public  event,  especially  a  report 
of  news  recently  received,  and  issued  for  the  intor- 


the  entertainment  of  the  public,  common  in  Greece, 
particularly  in  Thessaly,  and  in  Home  under  the 
emperors,  though  in  later  times  forbidden  both  by 
emperors  and  popes.  The  bull  fight  is  still  a  favor- 
ite spectacle  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  Formerly  the 
most  magnificent  bull-fights  were  instituted  by  the 
monarchs  themselves;  at  present,  both  in  the  capi- 
tal and  ia  the  lareer  towns  of  Spain,  the;  are  held 
either  as  speculations  or  for  the  benefit  ot  public 
institutions.  Every  large  town  in  Spain  possesBes 
a  Plasa  de  Toroa,  and  so  do  many  towns  in  Spanish 
America ;  those  of  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Caceres  are 
especiallv  handsome.  Bull-fighters  personally  are 
esteemed  much  as  prize-fighters  are  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  they  are  the  idols  of  the  lower  classes, 
from  whose  ranks  they  are  drawn. 

BULLFINCH.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  618. 

BULLOCK,  EuFua  Brown,  born  in  Bethlehem. 
N.  Y.,  March  28, 1834.  For  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Adams  Express  business  in  the 
Bouthern  Atlantic  States )  he  was  active  in  extend- 
ing telegraph  and  railroad  lines  and  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  national  bank  of  Georgia.  He 
was  delegated  to  the  convention  which  framed  a 
new  gtate  constitution  after  the  civil  war,  and  was 
elected  governor  of  Georgia  in  1S68.  During  his 
term  the  reactiouists  in  tne  legislature  secured  a 
majority,  and  the  colored  members  were  expelled 
■from  their  seals;  but  the  governor  was  enabled, 
through  authority  conferred  by  Congreas,  to  reas- 
semble the  legislature  and  restore  them  to  their 
right's.  His  course  in  this  matter  developed  the 
spite  and  abuse  of  many,  and  charges  of  corruption 
were  brought  against  nim,  but  he  was  vindicated 
by  the  courts.  During  his  term  the  State  increased 
much  in  prosperity,  but  at  its  close  he  refused  to 
take  any  further  part  in  politics. 

BULLOCK,  WiLLUM,  inventor,  bom  in  Green- 
ville, K.  Y.,  in  1813,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14 
18GT.  He  becameaniron-founder,making  a  careful 
study  of  mechanics.  ■  After  engaging  in  various  en- 
terprises he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "Ban- 
ner of  Truth,"  for  the  printing  ot  which  he  made 
a  hand-press  of  wood  turned  by  a  crank,  and  hav- 
ing a  self-feeder  attached.  lie  continued  his  ex- 
periments in  regard  to  prlnling-presaea,  and  soon 
constructed  a  fast  press  on  the  planetary  system, 
which  was  used  tor  printing  "  Frank  I^slie's  Illus- 
trated Weekly."  This  made  him  famous,  but  he  &t- 
tained  to  even  better  results.  He  built  a  press 
consisting  of  a  single  machine  which  was  self-ieed- 
ing,  printed  on  both  sides,  cut  the  paper  at  regular 
--'-^rals   and   delivered  12,000   shf-  ^ 


Bullock.'a  pressea  rapidly  took  the  place  of  all  pre- 
ceding ones.  Since  their  invention  tbe  idea  has 
been  enlarged  upon  by  other  inveutore  and  further 
improvements  made. 

BDLL-ROARER,  a  toy  made  of  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  usually  about  eight  inches  long  and  three 
broad,  sbar^ned  somewhat  at  the  ends,  to  one  of 
vrhich  a  stnng  about  30  inches  In  length  is  tied,  by 


means  of  which  it  is  whirled  rapidly  in  the  air, 
causing  by  its  revolution  a  loud  and  peculiar  whis- 
zing  noise.  An  instrument  of  the  same  kind  is  to 
lie  found  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  identified  with  the  rhviiiboi  used  in  the 
ancient  Greek  mysteries,  and  is  to  this  day  em- 
ployed in  religious  rites  or  mvsteries  in  New 
Mexico.  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

BULLS  AND  BEARS.  In  the  slang  ot  the  stock 
exchange,  a  "bull"  is  a  person  who  seeks  artifi- 
cially and  unduly  to  raise  the  price  of  stock,  and 
speculates  on  a  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  a  "  hear " 
is  one  who  speculates  on  a  fall ;  who  sells  stock  fur 
delivery  at  a  future  date,  in  the  hope  that  mean- 
while prices  will  fall,  so  that  he  will  buy  at  a  lower 
price  what  he  has  sold  at  the  higher  price. 

BULL-TROUT,  a  name  applied  to  certain  species 
of  the  salmon  genus,  especially  to  Salmo  camhricus. 
By  anglers  it  is  considered  next  to  the  salmon  as  a 
~  ~ '      and  by  many  is  mistaken  for  it.  The  laws  for 


bUloW,  Hans  Guido  vos,  a  German  pianist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Dresden,  Jan.  8, 1880,  the  son  of 
Karl  Edward  von  Biilow  (1803-53),  poet  and  author. 
Hans  qualified  at  Lelpsig  and  Berlin  for  a  legal 
career;  but,  subsequently  resolving  to  give  himself 
to  music,  spent  some  time  with  Richard  Wagner,  and 
in  1857  became  the  pupil  of  Liszt,  whose  daughter 
he  married.    In  1854  ne  became  Prussian  court- 

Eianist,  in  1804  pianist  to  the  Bavarian  court  and 
ead  of  a  music  school  at  Munich.  In  I8(W  family 
troubles  led  him  to  resign  his  appointments  and 
retired  to  Florence,  and  subsequently  he  undertook 
the  great  concert  toijrs  through  which  he  l>ecamR 
known  in  England  and  America.  In  1880  he  settled 
as  director  of  music  to  the  court  at  Meinlngen.  He 
is  a  brilliant  pianist,  remarkable  for  skill  in  con- 
quering technical  difficulties,  and  is  famous  as  a 
concert  director,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
Liszt- Wagner  school.  He  has  produced  works  for 
piano  and  for  the  orchestra,  as  also  numerous  edi- 
tions of  pieces  by  the  ^reat  musicians,  with  arrange- 
ments and  transcriptions  from  the  works  of  Berlios, 
Wagner  and  Liszt. 

BULRUSH  (formerly  sometimes  written  bull- 
rush),  a  popular  name  for  large  rush-like  or  reed- 
like plants  growing  in  marshes,  not  very  strictly 
limited  to  any  one  kind.  The  term  both  in  literature 
and  botany  is  more  particularly  applied  to  two  dis- 
tinct plants  of  somewhat  similar  vegetati^'e  habit; 
namely,  Typha  latifoUa  and  Sclrput  lacuKtrii  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  AX,  n.  319),  perhaps  more  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  latter,  a  tall  rush-like  plant 
from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  mats,  etc.,  are 
manufactured.  T)/pha  laii/olia,  also  called  reed- 
mace  or  cat's-tail,  is  a  large  handsome  plant  of 
f 'OSS-like  habit,  and  reaching  a  height  of  6  to  7  or 
Feet, and  applied  to  uses  almost  identical  with  the 
preceding.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  ^iven 
to  species  of  Juncut.  Tbe  bull-rush  of  Egpyt  is  the 
papyrus  Cuperut  papyrus. 

BULSAB,  a  seaport  of  India,  in  the  district  of  Su- 
rat,  on  the  estuary  of  tbe  river  of  the  same  name, 
115  miles  north  of  Bombay  by  rail.  Timber  is  the 
chief  export.  Population,  18.229. 

BULTI,  a  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of 
Kashmir,  once  an  independent  state. 

BUL-T80  ("Boras  Lake"),  a  lake  of  Thibet,  lOO 
miles  northwest  of  Lassa.  Its  area  is  24square  miles. 

BUMBOAT,  a  boat  used  in  peddling  proviaiona, 
fruit,  and  small  wares  among  vessels  lying  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore, 

BUNBUKY,  Henry  William,  an  English  cari- 
caturist, born  at  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk  in  1750,  died 
in  1811.    Educated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge, 
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he  earl;  became  distinguished  for  his  humorous 
deBigas,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  ranl(  after  Ro- 
lanoBon  and  GQlraf.  He  usual'"  avoided  political 
■ab}ects.  He  drew  mainlj  in  pencil  and  chalksr  but 
aieo  produced  water-colors. 

BUNCE,  Oi-iTER  Bell,  author,  born  in  New  York 
City,  Feb.8,1828,diedMay]5,i890,  He  was  educated 
at  the  then  famous  Hands  Academy  of  hia  native 
city,  and  became  a  booliseller  and  publisher.  He 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  "Appleton's  Journal " 
during  its  publication,  and  was  a  contributor  to 
other  perioi^calB.  He  is  well  known  by  his  popular 
little  txxjk  on  manners,  entitled  Don't.  His  other 
writings  are  A  Bachelor'g  Story,  Th£  Romance  of  the 
Revoliaion,  Life  Be/ore  Him,  BeTtdey,  Bachelor  Bluff; 
My  BoTix  An  Ideal,  Timiai  Terrystone,  Marco»  Boz- 
mru,  and  iaoe  in  '78.  . 

BDNCOMBE,  Edward,  soldier,  bom  in  Bt.  Kitta, 
West  Indies,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1777.  He 
was  educated  in  England,  but  caote  to  live  inTyrrel 
county,  N.  C.  He  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
at  Brandywine  and  at  Germantown.  In  the  latter 
battle  he  was  wounded,  captured  and  died  soon  after 
from  hia  wounds.  A  county  of  North  Carolina  was 
named  for  him  in  I79I.  ' 

BUNDEHE8H.  the  name  of  a  book  in  the  Peh- 
levi  language,  which  is  one  of  the  moet  important 
■onrces  of  information  as  to  the  Zoroaatrlan  system 
iA  belief.  There  are  translations  by  Justi  (1S6S)  and 
West  (187B). 

BUNGALOW,  the  kind  of  bouse  usually  occupied 
by  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  India,  and  com- 
monly provided  for  officers' quarters  in  cantonments. 
The  bungalow  is  a  one-storied  thatched  or  tiled 
hooae,  wuallT  surrounded  by  a  veranda;  houses  of 
maaonry,  with  t«rraced  roora,  are  distinguished  as 
pnAa  hoittet.  The  name  bungalow  is  a  corruption 
ol  the  native  word  bangla,  "  Bengaleee,"  and  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  first  district  where  the  form  of 
building  was  noticed  by  Europeans.  Dak-fyungalows 
are  houses  for  travelers,  constructed  at  intervals  of 
from  12  to  16  miles  on  the  highroads  in  many  parts 


BUNGAY,  an  English  market  town,  situated  on 
the  Wavemey,8ix  miles  weet  of  Becclee.  It  grew  up 
around  the  12th-century  castle  ol  the  Bigods,  Earls 
of  Norfolk,  some  ruins  of  which  still  remain  ■  but 
the  town  is  mostly  of  laterdate,  having  been  rebuilt 
since  the  great  fire  of  1688.  It  has  a  large  printing 
eatabli8h[nent,and  considerable  trade  in  corn,  malt, 
flour,  coals,  and  lime.  Population,  3,579. 

BUNQENER,  Louis  Felix,  a  Protestant  writer, 
bom  of  German  family  at  Marseilles,  France,  in 
1614,  died  June  14,  1S74.  He  studied  theology  at 
Geneva,  and  became  director  of  the  gymnasium 
there  in  1843,  but  was  removed  by  Che  new  radical 
government.  Engaging  in  literature,  he  published 
a  series  of  writings  on  theological  and  historical 
sabjects,  but  is  moet  widely  known  for  several 
works,  in  the  form  (rf  romances,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Proteetantiam  are  set  forth  and  defended. 

BUNIAS,  a  small  genua  of  CruRt/n-ffi.  The  leaves 
of  Bwiuw  orientnlis  are  eaten  in  Russia,  and  are 
nsed  in  Western  Europe  as  fodder.  The  leaves  and 
root  of  Buniae  enieago  are  eaten  in  Greece. 

BUNION,  BoNvoN,  a  term  applied  to  enlarged 
burste,  or  synovial  sacs,  situated  on  any  part  of  the 
foot ;  but  most  common  over  the  meta-tarsophalan- 
geal  Joint  of  the  first  or  the  fifth  toe,  and  accompa- 


BUNKUM,  BrNCOHBE,    a    phrase    used 
UDit«d  States  for  mere  bombastic  speech-making, 
Intended  for  the  newspapers  without  regard  to  the 


audience  present.  There  is  a  county  named 
Buncombe  In  North  Carolina,  to  which  the  word 
seems  originally  to  have  been  due.  Bartlett  quotes 
from  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina :  "  Several 
years  ago,  in  Congress,  tne  member  for  this  district 
arose  to  address  the  House,  without  any  extraor- 
dinary powers,  in  manner  or  matter,  to  interest  the 
audience.  Many  members  left  the  hall.  Very  naively 
he  told  those  wno  remained  that  they  might  go,  too; 
he  should  speak  for  some  time,  but  he  was  only 
'  talking  (or  Biijicombe.' " 

BUNSi:N,E0BB8TWiLHELM,a  distinguished  Ger- 
man chemist,born  atGottingen, March  31,1811,  He 
studied  loology,  chemistry,  and  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  his  native  town,  and  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  He  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  succes- 
sion at  Marburg,  at  Breslau,  and  from  1S52  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  invented  the  charcoal  pile  and  the  burner 
which  bear  his  name ;  discovered  that  the  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  iron  is  an  antidote  to  arsenic ;  was  the  first  to 

E reduce  magnesium  in  large  quantities,  and  in  1360 
ivented  the  magnesium  light,  which  has  proved  so 
important  to  photography.  The  greatest  discovery 
with  which  bis  name  is  associated  is  that  of  the 
spectrum  analysis,  made  in  conjunction  with  Kir- 
cnofl,  which  haa  been  the  means  of  working  won- 
ders in  chemistry  and  revealing  much  to  astrono- 
mers. Beeidee  his  original  work  in  chemistry,  Bun- 
aen  proved  himself  a  most  successful  teacher,  and 
hia  laboratory  is  still  a  favorite  resort  for  Ameri- 
cans studying  chemistry  in  Europe.  His  writings  on 
physics  and  geology,  ae  well  as  on  chemistry,  are 


BUNgEN  BURNER,  a  gas-bumer  named  for  its 
inventor,  the  distinguished  German  chemiat.  Prior 
to  its  introduction,  the  heating  by  gaa  or  oil  was 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  imperfect  combustion 
of  the  carbon  causing  the  deposit  of  soot  on  any 
body  in  contact  with  the  flame.  By  this  invention 
the  gas,  just  previous  to  burning,  is  largely  diluted 
with  air,  thus  producing  a  non-luminous  and  very 
hot  flame.  Probably  no  other  invention  has  done 
so  much  to  facilitate  work  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  it  has  been  adapted  for  uae  in  connection 
witn  a  variety  of  small  fumacee,and  in  many  forms 
of  gas-stoves. 

BUNT,  a  parasitic  disease  of  cereals,  due  in 
Europe  to  TiUelia  cariee,  a  mold  belonging  to  the 
Aitilaginfte.  The  common  smut  of  wheat  and  com 
in  the  United  States  is  Uetilago  carbo,  and  is  not 
called  bunt. 

BUNTER  8ANDSTEIN,  or  "variegated  sand- 
stone,"  the  German  name  for  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone. It  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic  sys- 
tem. Bee  Geoloov,  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  362. 

BUNTING,  a  thin  woolen  material,  ol  which  flags 
of  all  kinds  are  usually  made.  Also  a  soft,  warm 
fabric  in  use  for  women  a  dresses. 

BUOL  -  BCHAUENSTEIN,  Kael  Fekdinand, 
Count,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born  May  17, 1797, 
died  Oct.  28, 1865.  He  was  minister  in  suoceeaion  at 
Karlsruhe,  Btuttgart,  Turin, and  St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  second  Austrian  plenipotentiary  at  the  Dresden 
Conference  (1850),  after  which  he  was  minister  at 
London,  until  the  death  of  Scbwarzenberg  recalled 
htm  to  Vienna,  to  hold  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  presided  at  the  Vienna  Conference  In 
1S66,  and  represented  Austria  at  the  Congress  of 

BUONONCINI,  the  name  of  three  Italian  com- 
posers. The  elder,  Giovanni  Maria  (1640-78)  wrote 
instrumental  pieces,  songs,  and  church  music. 
His  sons,  Marc  Antonio  (1660-1726)  and  Giovanni 
Battista  (1667-1760),  were  known  as  composers  of 
operas.  The  latter  settled  in  London  in  1720,  and' 
lor  some  years  was  very  famous  and  popular. 
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BUPRESTIS,  a  genus  of  beetles,  typical  of  the 
large  family  BupreHidnc.  Those  occurring  in  warmer 
countries  are  conspicuous  for  bright  color  and  me- 
tallic sheen.  Some  of  them  are  popularly  known 
as  golden  beetUa.  Bupreitit  gigai,  lound  in  Cay- 
enne, is  about  two  inches  long.  Some  small  species 
occur  in  England.  BupretlU  rufivfi  is  a  North 
American  species.    See  Britannlca,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  507 ; 

and  COLEOPTBRA,  Vol.  VI. 

BUR :  in  engraving,  a  slight  ridge  of  metal  raised 
on  the  edges  of  a  line  Dj  the  burin,  the  rocker,  or  the 
dry-point.  It  produces  an  effect  like  a  smear,  and 
ia  therefore  usually  regarded  ae  a  defect,  and 
scraped  off.  .Some  etchers,  however,  take  advan- 
'  tage  of  it  to  deepen  their  shadows;  in  mezzotint 
engraving  the  whole  effect  comes  from  the  bur, 
which  is  untouched  Jn  the  deep  shades  and  more 
or  ieas  burnished  awav  in  the  light.  As  the  bur 
soon  wears  off,  in  valuable  old  proofs  its  presence 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  an  impres- 
sion. 

BURANO,  an  island  and  town  of  Nortbern  Italy. 
five  miles  northeast  of  Venice.  There  is  here  a 
school  for  the  designing  and  making  of  fine  laces ; 
this  manufacture,  once  famous,  then  nearly  ex- 
tinct, has  latterly  been  revived.  Population  of 
town,  4,4^;  of  commune,  6,800. 

BURBAGE,  Richard  (1567-1616),  an  English 
actor,  born  about  1567,  the  Bon  of  James  Burbage, 
himself  an  actor,  and  the  builder  of  the  Shoreditch 
and  Blackfriars  theaters  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXI, pp.  760-61;  Vol.  XXIII,  p.224).  Richard,  who 
commenced  actine  while  ver^  joung,  had  by  15B8 
earned  considerable  reputation,  and  during  the 
next  10  years  outstripped  all  competitors.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1607.  he  became  part  owner 
of  the  Blackfriars  Theater;  and  two  vears  later,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  pulled  down  the 
Shoreditch  house,  replacing  it  with  the  famous 
Globe  Theater  as  a  summer  play-house,  while 
Blackfriars  became  exclusively  a  winter-house.  To 
cover  the  expense  Burbage  took  as  partners  in  his 
undertaking  Shakespeare,  Hemming,  Condell,  and 
others.  At  one  or  other  of  these  two  theaters 
Burbage  gained  his  greatest  triumphs,  and  took 
the  leading  part  in  new  plays  until  his  death  in 
161 B. 

BURBOT,  a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus  Lota, 
family  Qadidx.     It    has   an    elongated    form,    de- 

K 'eased  head,  two  small  barbels  on  the  nose  and  a 
rger  one  on  the  chin,  a  short  low  anterior  dorsal 
and  a  long  posterior  one.  Lota  vulparii  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Middle  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in 
several  rivers  of  England,  where  it  is  called  cony- 
foA  and  eel-pout.  An  American  species  (Lola  macu- 
lotn)  is  found  in  New  Eneland,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  farther  north.  In  the  United  States  it  is  com- 
monly known  as  eel-pout,  ling,  and  fregh-waler  cod, 
and  IS  regarded  as  inferior  for  food.  In  the  fur 
countries  it  is  generally  known  as  loih  or  loche  and 
marlhy  or  methii,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed. 

BUKCHARD,  Samukl  Dickinson,  born  in  Steu- 
ben, N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1812.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  city  in  1839.  At 
a  ministers'  meeting  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign oM884,  he  referred  to  the  Democratic  party 
as  the  party  of  "  Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion." 
The  alliterative  sentence  was  quickly  picked  up  by 
the  press,  and  is  thought  to  have  turned  the  tide 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

BURDEKIN,  a  river  of  Queensland,  Australia, 
draining  the  district  of  North  Kennedy.  It  rises 
not  far  from  the  coast,  and  after  an  irregular 
course  forms  a  delta  emptying  into  Bowling  Green 
and  Upstart  bays.    It  was  discovered  b;  Leichhard 


in  1845,  and  explored  by  Dalrymple  and  Smith, 
1859-60.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XX.  p.  171. 

BURDEN,  Henry,  inventor,  born  in  Dumblane, 
Scotland,  April  20,  1701,  died  in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Jan 
19,  1871.  While  a  lad  on  his  father's  farm  he 
showed  his  inventive  genius  by  making  labor-sav- 
ing machinery.  A  thrashing-machine  was  his  fii'st 
successful  invention.  He  pursued  a  course  of  sci- 
entific studies  in  Edinburgn,  and  in  1819  came  to 
America.  In  1822  he  was  connected  with  the  Troy 
iron  and  nail  factory  as  agent,  but  ultimately  be- 
came sole  proprietor  of  the  works.  He  invented 
agricultural  implements.  He  made  an  improved 
plow,  the  first  cultivator,  then  a  machine  for  mak- 
ing horse-shoes,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of 
hook-headed  spikes,  such  as  are  now  used  by 
nearly  all  the  American  railroads.  Previous  to  this 
tbe«e  spikes  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  and  his 
invention   gave  a  new  impulse  to  railroad   build- 

'  BURDEN  OF  PROOF,  in  legal  procedure,  signi- 
fies the  obligation  to  establish  by  evidence  certain 
disputed  facts ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  this  burden 
lies  on  the  party  asserting  the  affirmative  of  the 
issue  to  be  tried  or  i^uestion  in  dispute,  or  on  the 
party  against  whom  judgment  would  be  given,  ac- 
cordins  to  the  presumption  reconiized  by  the  law 
of  evidence  if  no  proof  were  aaduced  on  either 
Bide.  Accordingly  it  almost  always  rests  on  tl.e 
plaintiff  or  pursuer  in  an  action,  or  on  the  party 
asserting  the  facta  on  which  the  result  of  the  liti- 
gation must  depend.  There  may,  however,  bo 
such  a  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  the  pursuer 
that  the  burden  falls  on  the  defender.  The  nnrden 
of  proof  is  said  to  be  shifted  when  the  party  upon 
whom  it  lay  has  produced  sufficient  evidence  to 
turn  the  presumption  in  bis  favor. 
BURDETT-COUTTS,    Anoela  Gkoboiana,  the 


1814.  In  1837  she  inherited  much  of  the  property 
of  her  grandfather,  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker, 
and  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  use  she  made  of 
this  wealth  has  rendered  her  name  deservedly  pop- 
ular. Among  her  numerous  public  charities  may 
be  mentioned  the  erection  and  endowment  of  sev- 
eral churches  and  schools,  and  the  endowment  of  the 
three  colonial  bishopricsof  Cape  Town,  Adelaide, 
and  British  Columbia;  the  establishment  of  a  shel- 
ter and  reformatory  for  fallen  women ;  and  the 
erection  of  Columbia  Square,  consisting  of  model 
dwellings  at  low  rents  for  about  300  families.  Her 
private  charities  have  been  on  a  corresponding 
scale,  and  she  is  also  a  liberal  patroness  of  art.  In 
1871  she  accepted  a  peerage  from  Government. 
In  1672  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  con- 
ferred upon  her ;  in  1874  that  also  of  Edinburgh. 
In  18SI  sne  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Asbmead- 
Bartlett,  who  in  1882  obtained  the  royal  license  to 
assume  her  name,  and  who  in  1885  was  elected  to 
Parliament  as  Conservative  member  for  West- 
minster. 

BUEDETTE,  Robert  Jones,  humorist  and  lec- 
turer, born  in  Green sborough.  Pa.,  July  30, 1844. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  school  of  Peoria, 
111.,  and  in  1862  enlisted  as  a  nrivate  in  the  47th 
Illinois  volunteers,  and  served  through  the  war. 
He  was  connected  with  the  "Peoria  Transcript"  in 
1869,  afterwards  with  the  "  Review,"- and  later  he 
started  with  friends  a  new  paper,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful. He  became  associate  editor  of  the  "Bur- 
lington Hawkeye,"  of  Iowa,  and  his  humorous 
sketches  In  this  paper  were  widely  copied,  and 
made  him  known  to  the  newspaper-reading  world. 
His  fun  was  never  coarse  or  vulgar.  In  1877  he  ■ 
began  to  deliver  lectures,  which  were  onlymoder"- 
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atelf  successful,  and  most  oC  which  have  since  lieen 
compiled  with  fug'tive  pieces  niid  published  in 
book  form ;  as,  The  Riee  mid  Fnll  uf  the  lH'istache. 
and  Other  Haii-keyf  Terms.  Backeyet,  Life  of  William 
/Vim.  Hehas  receotlj'  been  licensed  by  Che  Bap- 
tist denomination  to  preach,  and  during  vacation 
trips  has  supplied  destitute  country  churches. 

BUKDOCK,  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of 
the  natural  order  Compoaittt,  familiarly  charac- 
terized by  the  bracts  of  the  involucre,  which  are 
hooked  inwards  at  the  tip.  By  means  of  these 
hooks  the  flower-head,  popularly  called  a  bur, 
readily  adheres  to  clothing,  the  wool  of  sheep,  or 
the  like,  and  in  this  way  the  seeds  are  transported 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  burdock, 
Arctium  (appa,  is  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  is 
widely  naturalized  in  America.  The  root  is  a  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic,  and  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc.  The  young 
shoots  are  cultivated  in  Japan  for  culinary  pur- 
poses.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  307. 

BUREAU,  a  French  word  signifying  a  writing- 
table  or  desk  with  drawers  for  papers.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  applied  to  a  chest  of  drawers  tor 
holding  clothing  and  other  articles.  Bureau  is  also 
an  office,  a  department  of  government,  or  the  offi- 
cials that  carry  it  on.  In  England  the  term  is  con- 
lined  to  subordinate  departments,  and  in  the 
L'niied  States  to  certain  sub-divisiona  of  some  of 
the  executive  departments. 

BURE.\UCRACY,  a  name  often  given  to  sig- 
nify a  government  where  the  administration  is  cen- 
traliiteu  in  regularly  graded  series  of  government 
officiiils,  who  are  responsible  only  to  tneir  chiefs, 
and  who  interfere  with  and  control  every  detail 
of  public  and  private  life. 

BURGAS,  a  port  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Burgas,  76  miles  northeast  of  Adri- 
anople.  It  has  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  sends  large  quantities  of  clay  to  the  Turkish 
pipe-makers.    Population,  6,000. 

BURGESS,  Edward,  naval  architect,  bom  at 
West  Sandwich,  Mass.,  June  30,  1848.  He  was  a 
Harvard  graduate  and  afterwards  instructor  at 
that  college  in  the  entomological  department.  He 
spent  some  time  traveling  in  Europe,  began  the 
study  of  naval  architecture,  and  engaged  in  build- 
ing boats.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  yachts  Pun- 
tan  and  Mayftower,  which  in  the  international  races 
of  I8fi5  and  1886  won,  respectively,  the  races  with 
the  English  Genetta  and  Galatea. 

BURGLARY.  ISee  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  634.) 
In  the  United  States,  the  common-law  ingredients 
of  burglary  have  been  somewhat  modiflea  by  stat- 
ute. In  some  of  these  the  deflnttton  is  extended  su 
as  to  include  breaking  and  entr;  in  the  daytime; 
in  others,  buildings  other  than  dwelling-houses  are 
included.  Some  laws  even  include  in  their  defini- 
tion the  breaking  out  of  a  building,  as  well  as  into' 
it.  The  laws  of  the  different  States  adhere  in  gen- 
eral to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  hut  vary 
widely  In  detail,  both  as  to  the  crime  itself  and  its 
penalty. 

BURGLES,  a  village  of  Swit?:erland,  situated  in 
the  canton  of  Uri,  aliout  a  mile  from  Altorf.  It  is 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  William  Tell.  The 
supposed  site  of  the  patriot's  house  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  chapel,  erected  in  1523,  upon  the  walls  of 
which  are  represented  certain  well-known  scenes 
from  his  history. 

BURGOMASTER,  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
Dutch  burgemeetter  (German,  hurgermfiiileT).  the 
title  of  tfae  chief  magistrate  of  a  municipal  town  in 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  other  Teutonic 
countries.  It  is  analogous  to  the  French  inaire. 
English   mayor,  and  Scotch  proroat.    The  German 


governments  usually  retain  the  right  to  confirm  or 
reject  the  elected  burgomaster. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  a  resinous  substance  pre- 
pared from  common  frankincense  (the  spontane- 
ous exudation  of  the  Korway  spruce-fir,  Abiet  ex- 
celia)  by  melting  it  in  hot  water,  by  which  means 
it  is  freed  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  volatile 
oil  which  it  contains.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
223,  71L 

BURGUNDY  WINES,  a  class  of  wines  produced 
in  Burgundy,  in  France,  chiefly  the  produce  of 
vineyards  cultivated  on  the  hilly  lands  forming  the 
C6te-d'0r  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  606).  They 
share  with  the  Bordeaux  wines  the  reputation  of 
including  the  finest  wines  made. 

BURIN,  the  principal  instrument  used  in  en- 
graving. It  is  made  of  tempered  steel,  and  is  of 
prismatic  form,  the  graving  end  bein^  ground  off 
obliquely  to  a  sharp  point.  The  distinctive  style 
of  a  master  is  frequently  described  by  such  t 


BURION,  the  house-finch,  Carpodacm  fronlalu, 
a  fringilline  bird  common  in  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  The  name  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish-Mesicau  gorrion,  a  sparrow. 


abundant  sweet  sap  is  drunk  fresh  or  is  fermented 
into  palm  wine  by  the  natives.  Hence  the  name 
uine  palm,  commonlv  given  to  the  tree.  A  single 
bunch  of  the  sago-like  fruit  frequently  weighs  over 
a  hundred  pounds.  The  pulp  and  seed  of  this  fruit 
are  eaten  and  made  into  sweetmeats.  Mauriiia 
flexuota,  the  moriti  or  tea  palm  of  Trinidad  and  Bra- 
zil, is  of  simitar  appearance  and  uses;  but  its  leaves 
yield  better  fiber,  and  its  stem  a  useful  wood. 

BURKE.  William  [1792-1829),  born  in  1792,  be- 
came notorious  through  his  partnership  with  WiU 
liam  Hare  in  a  aeries  of  infamous  murders  conw 
mitted  in  Edinburgh.  Toward  the  close  of  1827 
they  sold  for  dissection  to  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  the 
body  of  an  old  pensioner  who  had  died  in  the 
house,  and  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  they 
had  earned  this  money  tempted  them  to  commit 
murder  to  procure  more  bodies.  They  inveigled 
unknown  travelers  into  the  lodging-house,  made 
them  drunk,  and  then  suffocated  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  no  marks  of  violence,  receiving  for 
the  bodies  sums  of  money  varying  from  (40  to  f  70. 
They  had  murdered  16  persons  in  this  way  when 
they  were  discovered  by  the  police.  Hare,  the 
more  execrable  wretch  of  the  two,  was  admitted 


EnKlieh  tongue :  burke,  to  smother ;  to  get  rid  of  by 
indirect  means. 

BURLEIGH,  William  Hbkhy,  born  in  Wood- 
stock.  Conn,,  Feb.  2, 1812,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
March  18, 1871.  He  early  entered  a  printing  office 
where  he  learned  type-setting  and  wrote  for  the 
press.  From  1832  to  1835  he  was  in  charge  of 
newspapers  which  advocated  reforms.  His  princi- 
ples were  in  favor  of  peace  and  temperance,  and 
against  slavery.     He  was  more  than  once  the  ob- 

Iect  of  mob  violence.  He  was  editor  of  the  "  Pro- 
libitionist."  In  1865  he  became  harbor-master  of 
the  New  York  port,  which  office  he  held  for  16 


form.    His  wife,  Celia, 
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-     -  .-  ,_....,..  ruly      , 

Burleigh  w&B  her  third  huebaiid,  she  bavinz  been 
divorced  from  C.  B.  Kellum  and  later  from  CnarleB 
Chaunc;  Burr.  After  Mr.  Burleigh's  de&th  she 
studied  theology,  entered  the  Uoitariao  ministry, 
and  was  paator  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  till 
her  health  failed 

BUKLINGAME,  Anboh,  bom  in  New  Berlin,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  14,  IS20,  died  in  St.  PeterBburg,  RuBSia, 
Feb.  23, 1870.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  law-school 
in  1846,  practiced  law  in  Boeton,  and  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  In  1S54  he  was  sent  to  Congresg, 
where  ne  became  known  aa  an  able  debater  and  an 
opponent  of  alavery.  For  his  severe  denunciation 
01  Brooks's  assault  on  Bumner  he  waa  challenged 
to  fi^bt  a  duel  (see  Brookb,  PaESTon  S.,  in  .these 
Revisions  and  Additions).  President  Lincoln  sent 
him  to  Chinft  in  1861  as  United  Btatea  minister,  and 
kt  the  expiration  of  his  term  Prince  Kung,  regent 
of  the  empire,  appointed  him  special  envoy  to  the 
United  States  and  the  priuciptfl  European  powers 
to  make  an  amicable  treaty  with  those  nations — an 
honor  never  before  conferred  upon  a  foreigner.  In 
lS6tj  the  "Burlingame  Treaty  "  was  signed  at  Waah- 
fngton,  being  the  first  official  acceptance,  on  the 
part  of  China,  of  the  principles  oi  international 
law,  Mr.  Burlingame  tnen  visited  England,  Den- 
nark,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Prussia  on  diplomatic 
missions,  and  in  1870  reached  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  before  transacting  the  ofHcial  business 
which  he  had  in  hand. 

BURLINGTON,  a  cit^  of  Iowa,  located  on  the 
irest  bank  of  the  AlissisBippi  River,  and  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  QuJncy 
railroad,  and  on  six  other  railroads.  The  manu- 
facturing and  jobbing  business  is  compactly  gath- 
ered in  the  valley  adjacent  to  the  railroads  and 
river,  while  for  the  most  part  the  residences  are 
ipread  over  three  hills  that  rise  above  the  valley, 
rhe  MisstBBippl  is  crossed  here  by  a  railroad  bridge. 
the  streets  are  paved  with  brick,  granite  and  ma- 
cadam pavement,  and  are  lightra  with  gas  and 
electricity.  There  are  twenty-five  miles  of  street 
railway  operated  by  electricity.  The  mains  of  a 
Ueam-neating company, extending  through  tbebuB- 
iness  portion,  supply  Bt«am  beat  abundantly.  The 
Bity  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  by 
the  Holly  system.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
■re  a  government  building  coating  1100,000.  and  an 
opera  nouse  coBtin^t90,oaO.  Their  is  alsoacharit; 
hospital,  a  free  circulating  library  of  10,000  vol- 
umes, numerous  public  and  denominational  schools, 
and  a  business  college.  The  city  has  a  free-delivery 
poat-offlce,  a  telephone  exchange,  and  an  excellent 
fire  department.  The  advantages  of  river  and  rail- 
road transportation  have  aidea  in  building  up  an 
extensive  manufacturing  businesB.  Popuution  in 
1«.SU,  1_9,450;  in  1890,  22,528.    See  Britannica,  Vol. 
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BURLINGTON,  a  city  of  Kansas,  county-seat  of 
Coffey  county.  It  la  aituated  on  the  Neosho  River, 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  Topeka.  The  river  fur- 
nishes an  abundant  water-power,  and  the  city  con- 
tains several  mills  and  factories. 

BURLINGTON,  a  city  of  Vermont,  the  largest,  in 
respect  of  population,  in  the  State.  It  is  a  port  of 
entry,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  well  protected  by  a 
breakwater  constructed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  Vermont  Central  Railroad  connects 
this  city  with  Rutland,  Montpelier,  and  Ogdens- 


fiart  is  on  ground  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the 
akp.  thus  affording  fine  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  of  the  Adirondack  Alountains  beyond. 
In  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  handsome  square,  bor- 
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dering  which  are  the  post-ofRce,  court-house,  and 
large  hotels.  Among  the  institutions  of  learning 
are  the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute,  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  founded  in  1865,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  This  latter  institution,  founded 
in  1800,  is  not  sectarian,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes.  It 
occupies  four  large  buildingson  an  elevated  site, and 
has  connected  with  it  a  medical  college.  The  city 
contains  a  free  library,  with  over  12,000  volumes. 
Herealao  is  auorphan  asylum  and  a  hospital  founded 
by  Miss  Mary  Fletcher,  and  costing  $175,000.  Bur- 
lington abounds  in  manufactories,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  eitenaive  lumber  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Population  in  1880, 11,865'  in  1890. 14,666.  Bee  Brit- 
annica, Vol.  IV,  p.  550. 

BUR-MARIGOLD  (Bident).  the  book-name  of  a 
coarse  worthless  weed  commonly  called  beggar'i- 
ticti.  or  beggar' »-lice. 

BURMElSTER,  Hbruahk,  zoologist  bom  In  Stral- 
sund,  Germany,  Jan.  15,  1807.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  zooWy.at  Halle;  was  deputy  to  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  Prussia ;  traveled  in  Brazil  for 
two  years,  and  was  made  director  of  the  Museum  ot 
Natural  History  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  National  Universltyof 
Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic.    He  has  published 


y  Bcientmc  works,  i 


long  which  are :  TVeatite 


on  Natural  Hittory;  Manual  of  Entomology;  The  Hif 
tory  of  Creation;  and  The  Animalt  of  Brazil. 

BURNABY,  Fbkdbbick  Gustjvub  (1842-^),  a 
daring  traveler  and  dashing  aabreur,  bom  at  Bed- 
ford, England,  March  8^  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Bedford,  Harrow,  and  in  Germany,  and  early  be- 
came an  accomplished  linguist.  He  joined  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  in  1859.  became  captain  in  the 
reipment  in  1666,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1880,  and 
colonel  in  1881.  His  travels  in  Central  and  South 
America ;  his  experiences  in  the  Carlist  camp  in 
1874,  and  with  Gordon  in  the  Soudan  in  1876,  fitted 
him  for  hiB  most  notable  exploit,  the  ride  to  Kbiva, 
in  the  winter  of  1875,  across  the  steppes  of  Tartary, 
WwRide  to  Khiva  (1876),  written  in  a  bright  and 

S leasing  style,  made  bin  famous;  and  indeed  bia 
ne  phyaique,  reckless  courage,  and  outspoken 
frahknesa  of  manner  admirably  fitted  him  to  be  a 
hero  of  the  English  people.  In  1876  be  traveled  In 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  publishing  on  his  return, 
On  Horieback  Through  Atta  Minor,  which  was  no 
less  popular  than  his  first  venture.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  Intelligence  Department  in  Graham'a 
expedition  to  Eastern  Boudan,  and  was  wounded  at 
El  Teb.  In  18S4  he  joined  Sir  Herbert  Stewart^s 
column  in  the  Nile  expedition,  and  was  kiUed  by 
an  Arab  spear-thrust  in  the  battle  of  Abu-Klea. 
Jan.  17, 1885.  Burnaby  was  a  daring  aeronaut,  ana 
crossed  the  Channel  to  Normandy  in  18S2  in  the 
balloon  Eclipte. 

BUENAND,  Fbancis  Cowlby,  English  author 
and  dramatist,  bom  Nov.  29,  1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(1654-58).  and  afterwards  went  to  Cuddesdon  Theo- 
logical College  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  In  December, 
1858,  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for 
four  months  continued  his  studies  at  the  honse  of 
the  Oblate  Fathers  at  Bayswater.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1862,  but  the  success  of  some  early 
dramatic  ventures  altered  bis  plans.    He  joined  H. 


contribution  to  "Punch"  was  Mokeanna,  a  bur- 
lesque on  sensational  romance  writing;  soon  after 
appeared  Hoic,  When  and  Whert,  followed  by  the 
now  well-known  Happy-Thoughu,  which  in  hook 
form  soon  ran  through  over  sixteen  editions.  Later, 
he  continued  the  ifapp^  Thoughts  series,  and  wrote 
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a  series  of  burlesques  of  popvilar  novelists — that  on 
Ouida's  «tjle,  Slrapmore,  being  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest. Burnand  has  been  editor  of  "Punch"  since 
18S0. 

BURNE-JONES,  Edwa&d,  A.  R.  A.,  born  at  Bir- 
mingham, England,  of  Welsh  descent,  Aug.  28, 
1833.  He  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  but  his  love  of  art  as- 
serted itself,  and  he  received  from  Bossetti  encour- 
agement and  guidance  in  his  attempts  as  a  painter. 
From  Che  first  he  was  a  fine  colorist,  and  his  earlier 
Korks  attain  in  water-color  greater  brilliancy  and 
purity  of  hue  than  is  usual  evea  in  oil.  It  was  not 
until  1870  that  he  began  to  be  known  as  an  oii- 
painter.  Among  his  pictures  are  The  Dayt  of 
Creation  and  The  Mirror  of  Venut  (1877J ;  Le  Chdnt 
d'Amour  (1878) ;  The  Golden  Stain  (1880) ;  The  Tree 
Of  Forgivenees  (1882);  King  Cophetua  (1884),  and 
the  Braien  Tower  (1888).  In  his  later  works  his 
coloring  tends  to  become  less  splendid,  inclining  to 
restrict  itself  to  curiously  varied  tones  of  bluish 
purple  and  ruddy  bronie.  He  basfurnished  many 
strisinff  designs  for  stained  glass. 

BURNET,  John,  painter,  eneraver  and  author, 
bom  at  Fisberrow,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1784,  died  at  Stoke  Newington,  April  29,  1868.  He 
first  became  known  through  his  admirable  engrav- 
ings of  Wilkie's  works.  Oi  his  paintings  the  best 
known  is  the  Orfenwick  Pentioners  (1837).  He  was 
author  of  several  books  on  art,  the  most  important 
being  a  Practical  TVeatue  on  Painting;  he  was  also 
author  of  Kemtrandt  ond  Hit  Wortt  (1849),  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Cunningham,  of  Life  and  Worki  of 
Turner  <1852). 

BURNET,  the  common  name  of  species  of 
Poterivm,  natural  order  Raeacer,  Great  bnrnet, 
Poterium  officinale,  is  common  in  meadows  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for 
fodder.  The  root^stalk  is  astringent,  and  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine.  Common  hurnet,  Poterium 
tanffuiiorba.  grows  on  chalky  soils,  and  has  also 
been  cultivated  as  a  fodder  plant.  It  grows  wild  in 
the  United  States. 

BUBNET-BAXIFEAGE  (Pimpinella  taxifraga), 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  which,  on  account  of  its 
similar  foliage,  habit,  use  as  fodder,  and  (more 
distinctly)  astringent  root-stalk,  has  been  associ- 
ated or  confused  with  bumet  from  the  earliest  times, 

BURNETT,  Frances  Hooosos,  author,  bom  in 
Manchester,  Enyland,  Nov.  24,  1849.  Her  parents 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn.  Two  years  afterward  the  daugh- 
ter began  to  write  short   stories  for  magazines 


riage  to  Dr.  Luan  M.  Burnett,  of  KnoxviOe,  she 
visited  Europe,  and,  on  her  return  took  up  residence 
in  Washington,  D.  0.  Among  her  stories  are  That 
haet  o'  Lowrit'i;  Polly  Pemberton;  Haworth's  Louii- 
iana;  A  Fair  Barbarian;  Through  One  AdminiitrO' 
lion;  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;  Sara  Crewe;  and  Little 
St.  Elitabeih. 

BURN-ETT'S  LIQUID,  a  solution  of  linc  chloride 
Introduced  by  Sir  William  Burnett  (1779-1861)  tor 
the  purpose  of  disinfecting  ships,  hospitals,  etc.  It 
is  01  service  in  preserving  dead  animal  tissues,  as 
in  the  dissecting  room,  and  in  jars  containing 
anatomical  specimens.  When  added  to  bilge  or 
sewage  water  as  a  deodorizer,  ft  mainly  acts  by  de- 
composing the  oBensive  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Burnett's  liquid  has  also  been  applied  to  the  pre- 
servation of  limber  (rom  the  ravages  of  dry-rot, 
and  the  process  of  so  treating  wood  is  called  Bur- 

BUR'NHAM,  GonnoN  Webster,  born  in  Hamp- 
ton, Conn.,  March  20, 1803,  died  in  New  York  city. 


March  18,  1886.  He  became  interested  in  the  man- 
ufacturina  industries  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
was  member  of  the  firm  of  Benedict  A  Co.,  which 
made  brass  goods.  After  earning  a  large  fortune 
the  firm  dissolved,  and  he  became  successively  the 

E resident  of  the  Waterbury  Clock  (Jo.,  the  Water- 
ury  Watch  Co.,  the  Waterbury  Brass  Co.,  and  the 
American  Pin  Co.  Mr.  Bumham  presented  to 
New  York  city  a  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  erected 
a  statue  to  his  father-in-law.  Bishop  Brownell,  and 
his  own  monument,  erected  some  time  before  his 
death,  is  among  Che  finest  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 
te^. 

BURNHAM  BEECHES,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  forest  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  26 
miles  northeast  of  London.  The  London  Corpora- 
tion purchased  the  surrounding  374  acres  in  1879, 
and  set  them  apart  for  public  use  .Oct.  3,  1883. 
Many  of  these  beeches  are  of  immense  size. 

BURNING  BUSH  (Euonumut  oiro-purpureu*),  a 
small  ornamental  shrub  of  North  America,  with 
oblong  leaves,  and  bright  crimson,  pendulous,  four- 
lobed,  smooth  capsules ;  its  congener,  Evonymu* 
Americana,  has  scarlet,  prickly  capsules.  The 
Frencb  Buiston  ardent  is  a  red  hawthotne  iCratte~ 
gui  pyracantha).  The  plant  Dictamnut  fraxineUa 
IB  called  burning  bnsn  because  its  secretions 
render  the  surrounding  air  inflammable  in  ho', 
weather. 

BURNS,  Anthont  fugitive  slave,  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1830,  died  in  St.  Catharine's,  Can.,  July 
27,  1S62.  He  escaped  to  Boston,  where  he  found 
work  during  the  wmter  of  1853-M.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  Bums  was  ar- 
rested under  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave 
act  by  United  States  Marshal  Watson  Freeman,  on 
the  warrant  sworn  out  by  Charles  F.  Buttle. '  The 
arrest  created  much  excitement,  as  Boston  was  the 
center  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  A  mass-  " 
meeting  was  called  in  Faneuil  Hall.  During  its 
progress  an  unsuccessful  raid  was  made  on  the 
court-house,  led  by  Col.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  to 
rescue  Burns,  and  several  persons  were  injured. 
The  next  day  the  court  decided  that  Bums  must  be 
returned  to  his  master.  He  was  to  be  taken  to 
Virginia  in  the  revenue  cutter  Morrit,  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  followed  him  to  the  wharf.  So  strong 
was  popular  feeling  that  a  riot  was  feared,  till  Rev, 
Daniel  Foster  exclaimed,  "Let  us  pra^!"  The 
crowd  was  instantly  subdued  and  stood  in  silence 
with  uncovered  heads,  while  Bums  was  hastily 
transferred  to  the  ship.  Afterwards  Bums  studied 
at  Oberlin  College  and  became  a  Baptist  minister 
He  settled  in  Canada,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a 
colored  church. 

BURNS,  FnA.-icis,  M.  E.  bishop,  bom  of  free 
colored  parents  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6, 1609,  died 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  18,  1863.  When  fifteen 
years  old  he  was  converted  and  studied  for  the  minis- 
try, showing  such  ability  in  his  work  among  his  own 
people  that  he  was  sent  in  isi34  on  the  Liberian 
mission.  Here  be  remained  for  ten  years.  In  1844 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Brooklyn  and  elder  in  Mulberry  Street 
Church,  New  York  city ;  he  returned  to  his  work  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Cape 
Palmas  district,  and  opened  an  academy  at  Mon- 
rovia. He  was  made  superintendent  of  missions, 
and  on  his  second  return  to  the  United  States  was 
ordained  missionary  bishop.  After  five  years  more 
in  Africa,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health. 

BURNS,  Rev.  Jabez,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Baptist  min- 
ister and  prolific  religious  writer,  born  at  Oldham, 
near  Manchester,  England,  Dec.  18,  1805,  died  in 
Paddington,  Jan.  31,  1876.     Ue  was  educated  »X 
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Chester  &nd  at  Oldbam  Grammsr-Bchool,  uniting 
at  an  early  age  with  the  Methodist  New  Connec- 
tion. At  the  age  of  twentT-one  he  removed  to 
London,  where  oe  publishea  his  first  two  works, 
IV  Chrielian  Sketch-book  and  The  Spiritual  Cabinet, 
both  of  which  were  popular.  After  exercising  the 
functions  of  the  mmiBtry  at  Perth  (1830-35),  he 
returned  to  London  to  take  charge  of  a  General 
Baptist  congregation  in  Marjtebone,  and  subse- 

Suentlj  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
om  on  temperance,  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, etc.  He  received  the  dtwrees  of  D.D.  and 
LL.D.  from  American  colleges  during  his  visits  to 
this  country  in  1847  and  1872.  In  1869  he  visited 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  He  was  the  author  of  more 
than  thirty  separate  works.  One  of  them,  Sketchei 
and  SteUUmi  of  Sermont  U5  volumes),  reached  a 
14th  edition. 

BURNS,  John,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  6, 
1793,  died  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  7, 1672.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  volunteers  of  the  war  of  1812,  and 
served  at  Plattsburg.  Queenstown  and  Lundy's 
Lane.  He  was  a  volunteer  of  tbe  Mexican  war, 
and,  when  he  offered  his  services  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  not  accepted  on  account  of 
bis  age,  but  was  given  the  place  of  teamster,  and 
whenever   an  engagement    took  place   he  would 


:,  but  was  chosen  constable  of  Gettysburg.  In 
June,  1863,  when  the  Confederate  scouts  ap- 
proached the  town,  he  met  them  with  a  company 
of  volunteera.  June  36  the  Confederates  neld 
possession,  and  John  Burns  was  locked  up  for  ex- 
ercising his  authority  in  opposition  to  tbe  Con- 
federate officials.  The  Southern  army  went  on 
toward  York,  and  Burns,  now  being  at  liberty, 
began  to  arrest  Confederate  stragglers  and  scouts. 
On  the  2Sth  the  Union  army  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  tbe  veteran  who,  almost  single-handed, 
bad  been  contending  against  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  When  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
fought,  Burns  borrowed  a  gun  from  a  wounded 
Union  soldier  and  went  into  the  thickest  of  tbe 
engagement  He  was  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates,  to  whom   he  told  a 

Slausibte  story,  and  then  managed  to  be  taken  to 
is  own  house  for  medical  treatment.  He  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  shot  for  not  wear- 
ing tbe  army  dress  (Federal),  but  on  Che  follow- 
ing day  the  Union  army  drove  the  opposing 
forces  from  the  field,  and  John  Burns  was  again 
in  tbe  bands  of  friends.  Tbe  story  of  his  patriot- 
ism was  appreciated  in  tbe  Northern  States,  and 
visitors  to  the  field  of  Gettysburg  substantially 
remembered  him.  In  bis  last  years  bis  mental 
faculties  became  clouded,  and  he  frequently  wan- 
dered from  home.  One  cold  night  in  December, 
1871,  he  was  found  in  a  destitute  condition,  wan- 
dering about  in  New  York  city.  His  wants  were 
supplied  and  he  was  taken  home,  but  died  soon 
after  from  pneumonia. 

BURN8IDE,  Ambrose  Evsrbtt,  an  American 
general.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  788. 

BURNT  STONES,  antique  earnelians  sometimes 
found  in  ancient  ruins,  and  seeming  to  have  been 
acted  upon  by  fire,  bavins  a  dull  appearance  ex- 
ternally, but  exhibiting  a  neautiful  red  color  when 
held  up  to  the  light.  When  ornamented  with  fine 
engraving  they  bring  a  high  price. 

BURR,  Aabon,  statesman,  bom  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Feb.  6, 1766,  died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
14,1836.  His  father,  Aaron  Burr,  was  president  of 
Princeton  College,  and  bis  mother  was  Esther, 
danghter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  His  parents  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  himself  and  sister 


Sarab  were  cared  for  by  their  uncle,  Rev,  Timothy 
Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  children  possessed 
an  abundant  fortune  and  were  well  educated. 

As  a  lad  Aaron  was  email  and  very  handsome; 
with  black  eyes,  fascinating  manners  and  a  pre- 
(M>cious  intellect.  At  tbe  age  of  11  be  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  his  studies  to  enter  Princeton, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  on  account  of  his 
^outh.  Two  years  later  he  entered,  and  graduated 
in  1772,  About  the  time  of  bis  leaving  college  a  re- 
ligious revival  was  in  progress,  and  young  Burr 
went  to  tbe  president  Dr,  'WitherBpoon,  tor  nelp  in 
his  mental  difficulties.  The  doctor  called  tbe  ex- 
citement fanatical,  but  Burr  was  not  content,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Bellamy  with  the 
purpose  of  settling  his  convictions  in  regard  to 
Christianity,  To  the  surprise  of  his  friends  he  be- 
came an  infidel,  and  adopted  the  Lord  Cheatei^eld 
code  of  manners  and  morals. 

In  1774  Burr  resided  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Tapping  Reeve,  and  studied  for  the  legal  profession. 
The  following  year  he  entered  tbe  Revolutionary 
Army  at  Boston,  accompanied  Benedict  Arnold  to 
Quebec,  and  returned  from  the  expedition  with  the 
rank  of  major  and  a  high  reputation  for  military 
daring.  He  became  for  a  few  weeics  a  member  of 
Washington's  family,  but  each  came  to  dislike  the 
other,  and  Burr  withdrew  and  attached  himself  to 
General  Putnam  as  aide.  Burr  was  promoted  to 
tbe  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  fought  at  Hack- 
ensack  and  Monmouth.  After  four  years  of  service 
be  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of  111  health, 
and  after  a  period  of  rest  resumed  the  study  of 
law. 

He  opened  an  office  for  practice  in  Albany,  and 
in  the  same  year  (1782)  married  Mrs.  Theodosia 
Prevost,  widow  of  an  English  officer.  The  next 
year  he  moved  to  Sew  Yort  city,  lived  In  magnifi- 
cent style,  entertained  Talleyrand,  Louis  Philippe 
and  other  famous  guests ;  entered  political  life,  and 


In  1791  Burr  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  andafterwards  to  tbe  New  York  legislature. 
Jefferson  and  Burr  stood  highest  in  tbe  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1800.  each  candidate  receiving 
73  votes.  This  threw  the  choice  Into  the  House, 
where,  after  a  week's  debate,  Jefi'erson  was  chosen 
President  and  Burr  Vice-President.  Burr  had 
grown  unpopular  with  bis  party,  as  his  election  to 
tbe  Senate  and  also  to  the  Vice-Presidency  had  a 
somewhat  mysterious,  not  to  say  dishonest,  look. 
To  clear  away  suspicion  he  offered  himself  as  can- 
didate for  governor  of  New  York.  In  the  contest 
he  was  beaten  by  Morgan  Lewis;  for  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  father-in-law  Burr  had  out- 
stripped In  tbe  senatorial  race  in  1791,  exerted 
his  powerful  influence  In  the  campaign,  and  warned 
the  party  to  distrust  him.  Burr  made  Hamilton's 
speeches  tbe  excuse  for  challenging  him  to  fight. 
Hamilton  endeavored  to  avoid  tnis  extremity,  but 
finally  accepted,  and  the  duel  took  place  at  Wee- 
hawken,  N,  J.,  July  7, 1804.  Hamilton  was  killed, 
and  Burr  indicted  for  murder.  He  fled  for  safety 
to  his  daughter's  home  In  South  Carolina,  and  after 


the  excitement  died  down,  engaged  in  amyaterii 
project  which  was  nothing  less  tnan  tbeconqnering 
of  Texas,  and  possibly  Mexico' the  founding  of  a 


republic  with  nimseli  at  the  head  and  New  Or- 
leans as  bis  capital;  the  Western  States  misht 
eventually  leave  the  Union  and  join  his  republic. 
When  events  were  almost  ripe  for  testing  the  plan, 
the  President  denounced  the  scheme  (1806),  and  it 
fell  through. 

Burr  was  tried  the  following  year  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  but  was  acquitted  on  some  technicality. 
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His  duel  with  Hatnilton  had  spoiled  his  political 
prospects,  and  now  Lis  name  was  branded  as  that 
of  a  traitor.  He  sailed  to  Ensland,  but  was  from 
there  expelled;  went  to  SMreSen,  Germany  and 
France,  and  in  every  place  was  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  government  ofiicialB.  He  was  forbidden 
to  return  to  America,  but  after  living  in  great 
poverty  in  London,  whither  he  had  again  re- 
turned, he  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  dis- 


1812,  then  drifted  to  New  York,  and  finally  ventured 
to  open  a  law  office  on  Nassau  street.  Here  he 
lived  for  23  years,  and  although  shunned  by  society, 
whose  favorite  he  had  been,  he  built  up  a  good 
practice. 

Two  great  misfortunes  befell  him:  hisonl^srand- 
chitd,  a  boy  11  years  of  age,  died,  and  his  idolized 
daughter,  Theodosia,  was  lost  at  sea.  When  78 
■  years  of  age  (his  first  wife  having  died  in  1794)  he 
married  Madame  Jumel,  the  wealthy  widow  of  a 
French  merchant.  His  reckless  expenditure  of 
her  fortune  brought  about  a  separation,  and  in  his 
last  da^H  an  old  Scotch  woman,  a  former  friend, 
gave  him  a  home.  Burr  died  at  Poet  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  and  wae  buried,  according  to  his  own 
wishes,  in  the  Princeton  Cemetery,  near  the  graves 
of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

BURR,  Theodohia,  only  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Theodosia  Prevost,  born  in  New 
York  city  in  17S3;  lost  at  sea  in  January,  1813. 
She  was  a  brilliant  and  highly  accomplished 
woman,  for  her  father  superintended  her  education, 
carefully  developing  her  mental  and  physical  qual- 
ities and  training  her  to  independence  of  thought 
and  self-reliance.  She  married  Joseph  Alston 
(1801),  afterwards  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
She  and  her  father  were  pasaionatelj  fond  of  each 
other,  and  her  faith  in  him  remained  unshaken 
through  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  brought  upon 
himself.  Burr's  scheme  to  become  emperor  of 
Mexico  wae  known  by  herself  and  husband,  and  it 
was  even  planned  that  her  only  child,  a  son,  would 
be  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  On  her  father's 
trial  for  treason  at  Richmond,  ahe  appeared  in 
court,  and  her  beauty  and  graoee  were  not  without 
effect,  both  on  jury  and  spectators,  in  securing  a 
favorable  verdict  and  modifying  popular  indigna- 
tion. She  vrrote  eloquent  letters  to  Mrs.  Madison, 
Secretary  Gallatin,  and  former  friends  of  her  father 
while  he  was  in  exile,  and  thus  made  it  possible  for 
mm  to  return  to  the  United  States,  The  death  of  her 
odIv  child  was  a  terrible  blow,  and  made  her  ill 
witn  a  fever;  but  learning  that  her  father  had  ar- 
rived in  America,  she  lefl:  Charleston  on  the  pilot- 
boat  Palriol,  and  started  for  New  York,  A  storm 
off  Cape  Hatteras  probably  capsized  the  boat,  for  it 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

BURRA-BURRA,  the  name  of  a  famous  copper 
mine  In  South  AuaCralla,  101  miles  northeast  of 
Adelaide,  discovered  in  1844.  See  Britannica, 
Vol,  III,  p,  109 :  Vol,  XXII,  p.  284. 

BURRARD  INLET,  a  narrow  inlet  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  British  Columbia,  a  little  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River.  It  is  nine  miles  In 
length,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  being  easy  of  access  for  the  largest 
ships.  It  has  become  of  much  more  Importance 
since  the  opening  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway, 
whose  terminus  is  at  Vancouver  on  the  north  shore 
ot  this  inlet. 

BDR-REED,  the  popular  name  of  a  species  of 


BURHIANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  34  miles  north  of 
Valencia,    on     the     Mediterranean.     Population, 

10,058. 

BUBEITT,  Elihu,  a  prominent  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  widely  known 
as  the  "Learned  Blacksmith,'  bom  in  New  Britain. 
Conn,,  Dec,  8,  1810,  died  there  March  6, 1879.  His 
father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  the  boy  learned  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith,  which  he  pursued  in  hie  na- 
tive place  and  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  which  town 
he  removed.  All  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  Btody, 
especially  of  mathematics  and  languages.  In  the 
latter  he  achieved  a  very  wide  range,  but  is 
even  better  known  to  the  world  as  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  peace  than  as  a  scholar.  At  Worcester 
he  edited  the  "Christian  Citizen,"  advocating  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  questions,  and 
the  doctrine  of  "universal  brotherhood,"  and  he  . 
traveled  much  in  Europe  and  America  lecturing 
and  working  in  other  ways  for  the  extension  of  his 
views  on  peace,  temperance,  self-culture  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  186G  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  at  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. Among  his  published  works  were :  SpoTke 
from  the  Anvxl;  Olive  Leaves;  Hand-book  of  the  Na- 
liont;  A  Walk  from  John  O'QroaVt  to  Land't  End; 
The  Miation  of  Qrtal  Suffering;  Walk*  in  the  Black 
Country;  Ten  Minute  Tatkt;  and  Chipt  from  Many 
Block*. 

BURROUGHS,  Johv,  born  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y., 
April  3,  1837.  He  was  a  farmer's  son,  received  an 
academic  education,  became  a  New  York  journal- 
ist, was  a  treasury  clerk  in  Washington,  D,  C,  from 
1864  to  1873,  and  afterwards  examiner  of  national 
banks.  In  1674  he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Esopus, 
K.  Y,,  and  has  devoted  his  time  to  fruit  culture  and 
literature.  A  close  observer  and  enthusiastic  lover 
of  Nature,  his  published  eesays  make  deli^tful 
reading.  Among  them  are:  Wake  Robin;  Winter 
Sunthtne;  Bird*  and  Poett;  Lociuts  and  Wild  Honey; 
Pepacton;  Freeh  Field*;  and  Sign*  and  Seatons. 

BURSARY :  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
Scotland,  the  annual  proceeds  of  a  sum  perma- 
nently invested  for  the  maintenance  of  a  student. 
Elsewhere  the  term  is  applied  to  the  treasury  of 
a  college  or  monastery. 

BURSCHEID,  a  mannfacturing  town  of  Prussia, 
situated  on  the  Wupper,  20  miles  southeast  of 
Dusseldorf.    Population,  6,828, 

BTJRSCHENSCHAFT,  the  name  of  a  famous 
aaaociation  of  German  students,  at  one  time  promi- 
nent in  the  politics  of  the  Fatherland.  It  was 
founded  at  Jena  in  1818,  and  composed  of  students 
who  had  fought  in  the  great  war  of  liberation.  The 
Burichenechaft  aimed  to  cherish  the  higher  Ideals 
of  patriotism,  and  especially  of  German  national 
unity.  In  the  time  of  reactionary  policy,  the  club 
was  suspected  of  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  in 
1819  wae  dissolved  by  the  Prussian  and  other  gov- 
ernments. 

BURTON,  Sir  Fbedbbic  William,  water-color 
painter,  born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  in  1816,  and 
educated  at  Dublin.  In  1866  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Booiety  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors,  and  in 
1874  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  In  1884  he 
was  knighted. 

BURTON,  John  Hill,  historian,  born  at  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  Aug.  22,  IS09,  died  Aug.  10,  1881. 
He  graduated  at  Marischai  College,  Aberdeen ;  was 
articled  to  a  lawyer,  and  came  to  the  Edinburgh 
bar,  but  Bubsequentiv  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
study  and  letters,  lie  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Prison  Board  of  Scotland,  and  became  one  of 
the  prison  commissioners.  He  held  the  old  office 
of  Historiographer  Royal  tor  Scotland.  Among 
his  original  works  may  be  mentioned  L\fe  qfHvme 
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Uft46),  Polilical  and  Social  Economy  (IMfl),  History 
<if  Scotland  frovi  the  Revolution  to  the  Eitinction  of 
the  Latt  Jacobite  Imurrection  (1863),  The  History  of 
Scotland  from  Agncola'D  Invasion  to  the  Refolvtion  of 
1688  (1867-70),  The  Book-Hunter  (181)2),  The  Cairn- 
gorm Mountaint  (18M). 

BURTON,  Sir  R:chard  Francis,  the  son  of  Col- 
onel J.  N.  Burton,  and  one  of  the  most  darine  and 
Buccewful  of  modern  travelers,  born  in  18^1  at 
Barham  Houae,  Hertfordshire,  England,  died  at 
Trieste,  Austria,  Oct.  20,  1890.  He  was  educated  in 
France  and  England,  and  in  1842  he  entered  the 
Indian  Mrvice,  and  served  in  Bind  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  In  1651  he  published  his  first  im- 
portant work  on  Sindh.  Barton  acquired  a  very 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Hindustani  and  Per- 
sian, and  learned  to  speak  Arabic  like  a  native. 

Burton  reaolyed  to  explore  Arabia  in  the  dia- 
suise  of  an  Afghan  pilgrim,  and  after  a  visit  to 
England  in  1661  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  His 
Prrional  Narrative  of  a  Pilgriniage  to  El  -Vedinah  and 
Xecca  (1855 ;  new?  edition,  1870-80)  records  one  o(  the 
most  daring  feata  on  record. 

His  next  journey  waa  into  the  country  of  the 
Somalis,  in  Eastern  Africa.  He  was  chief  of  the 
staff  to  General  Beatson  in  the  Crimea.  In  1866 
he  set  out  in  company  with  Speke  on  the  journey 
which  led  to  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the 
great  take  of  Tanganyika,  and  afterwards  traveled 
In  North  America. 

In  1861  Burton  married,  and  was  appointed 
consul  at  Fernando  Po;  and  while  holding  this  ap- 
pointment he  visited  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  and 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Dahomey.  He 
was  eubeequentlj  consul  at  Santos  in  Brasil,and  at 
Damascus;  and  in  1872  be  succeeded  Charles  Lever 
in  the  post  of  British  consul  at  Trieste.  In  1876-78 
he  paid  two  visits  to  Midian.  In  1882  he  visited  the 
go  id-producing  country  of  the  Guinea  coast,  along 
with  Captain  Cameron.  He  received  the  gold 
medal  of  ooth  the  English  and  French  geographical 
soGieties.andwBsknighted  in  1886.  He  was  master 
of  35  languages  and  dialects. 

Lady  Burton  was  the  companion  of  his  wander- 
ings after  1861,  and  has   written  a  narrative  of 


travel.  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palettin^,  etc.  (1875),  and 
lypt,  India  (1879).  Among  Burton's  many 
:  First  PootMeps  in  Eaet  Africa  (1866),  The 


Arabia,  Egypt, 
works  are :  Pi 

Lake  Regiont  of  Central  Africa  (1860),  Wandering* 
Went  Africa  (1863),  The  NiU  Batin  (1869),  and  works 
on  Groa,  Abbeokuta,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Syria,  Ice- 
land, etc.,  as  well  as  severu  translations. 

BURTON,  William  Evans,  English  playwright 
and  comedian,  born  in  London,  Sept,  24, 1804,  died 
in  New  York,  Feb.  10,  1860.  His  father  was  a 
printer,  and  at  his  death  the  son  attempted  to 
support  bis  mother  and  carry  on  the  printing  busi- 
ness, although  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Failing 
in  this  he  drifted  into  the  dramatic  proleesion,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  a  Lonaon  theater  in 
1831,  in  The  LotUry  Ticket,  and  in  1833  his  play 
Ellen  Wareham  was  performed  in  five  London 
theaters  on  the  same  nigtat.  He  came  to  the 
United  Statee  in  1834,  and  spent  four  years  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Subsequently  he  appeared  in  New  York 
in  James  W.  Wallack's  theater,  playing  John  Jones, 
for  the  benefit  of  Samuel  Woodwortn,  author  of 
The  Old  Oaken  Buetft. 

Burton  opened  a  theater  of  his  own  in  New  York 
in  1848.  He  had  a  strong  force  of  actors,  among 
whom  were  John  Brougham.  John  Lester  Wallack, 
Charles  Fisher,  Mrs.  skerrett,  Mrs.  Rhea,  Mary 
Dpvlin,  Fanny  Wallack  and  Mrs.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Burton  excelled  as  a  low  comedian,  altnougb  he 
preferred  the  tragic  parts.  His  most  brilliant  hits 
were  in  the  characters  of  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Micawber, 


Sam  Weiler,  Captain  Cuttle,  Bottom,  Mr.  Toodles, 
Jeremiah  Clip, Touchstone  and  Falstaff.  For  eight 
years  he  conducted  this  Chambers  street  theater, 
then  for  two  years  had  the  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  (afterwards  Winter  Garden). 

Burton's  last  performance  was  in  Decembf>r,1869, 
in  Hamilton,  Can.  Mr.  Burton  played  in  184 
characters;  in  the  character  of  Toodlea  he  acted 
640  times.     He  wrote  The  Actor's  Alloauy,  and  Wng- 

Sriet  and  Vagerieg,  edited  "  Literary  Souvenir,"  es- 
blished  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  published 
Cyciopxdia  of  Wit  and  Humor,  and  collected  a  fine 
library,  particularly  rich  in  Shakespearean  litera- 
ture. 

BURYING  BEETLE  (Nerrophorut),  the  common 
name  of  insects  of  the  family  SUvhidit,  remarkable 
for  their  habit  of  burying  the  bodies  of  mice,  moles 
and  other  small  animals,  in  which  they  have  de- 
posited their  eggs.  The  known  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  Europe  and  of  North  America.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  \  I,  p.  180. 

BUSACO,  a  ridge  (1,826  feet)  on  the  north  side 


Portuguese  troops,  repulmtd  the  attack  of  Massena 
with  66,000  French,  Sept.  27, 1810. 

BUSBY,  a  military  head-dress  worn  by  hussars, 
horse  artillerymen  and  engineers  in  the  British 
army.  It  consists  of  a  fur  flat  with  a  short  bag 
hanging  down  from  the  top  on  its  right  side,  of  the 
same  color  as  the  facings  of  the  regiment,  and  an 
upright  plume  in  front.  The  origin  o(  the  name  is 
obscure,  but  seems  to  be  Hungarian,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  bag  is  a  relic  of  a  Hungarian  head-drew, 
from  which  a  long  padded  bag  hung  down  over  the 
right  shoulder  to  ward  ofT  sword-cuts. 

BUSCH,  Julius  Moritz,  a  German  writer,  bom 
Dresden  in  1821.    His  lilierary  works  consist  o( 


the  writings  of  popular  American  .  „._... 

thors,  of  entertaining  accounts  of  his  own  extensive 
travels,  and  of  political  essays  on  hie  own  and 
other  countries.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
he  was  in  close  relationship  with  Bismarck ;  and 
his  diary  kept  duringthe  campaign  bos  been  trans- 
lated into  .English,  French,  Dutch,  Swedish  and 
Russian. 

BUSH  ANTELOPE,  also  caUed  Buab  Buck  and 
Bush  Goat,  names  common  to  a  number  of  species 
of  the  genus  Tragelaphut,  natives  chlefiy  of  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Africa.  They  are 
animals  of  more  compact  form,  shorter  limtw,  and 
greater  strength,  but  much  less  agility,  than  the 
true  or  typical  antelopeo.  Tbey  frequent  jungles, 
thick  forests,  and  beds  of  reeds,  and  when  pursued 
seek  to  escape  by  diving  into  a  thicket. 

BUSHEL,  a  dry  measure  containing  eight  gal- 
lons or  four  peckB.  In  Great  Britain  the  Win- 
chester bushel  (so  called  because  the  ancient 
standard  bushel  measure  was  preserved  in  the 
town-hall  of  Winchester)  was  the  standard  meas- 
ure from  Anglo-Saxon  times  until  the  imperial 
bushel  was  legally  established  in  1826  j  its  capacity 
was  2,160.42  cubic  inches.  Tbe  capacity  of  toe  im- 
perial bushel  is  2,218.192  cubic  inches,  and  contains 
80  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  62^^  F.,  with  the  barometer  at  30 
inches.  Measures  of  capacity  in  the  United  States 
are  founded  on  the  Winchester  bushel.  Various 
weights  of  ditFerent  commodities  have  been  made 
bushels  by  law,  and  vary  considerably  in  different 
SUtes. 

BU8HNELL,  David,  bom  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in 
1742,  died  in  Warrenton.  Ga.,  in  1824.  He  was  a 
gradutate  of  Yale  in  1776.  His  mind  was  of  an  in- 
ventive turn,  and  during  bis  college  course  he  war 
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of  ahips.  He  built  the  Amjtrican  Truth  ati  iron- 
plate  divinK  boat  to  carry  one  man  who  should 
guide  himself  to  the  vessel  belonging  to  the  enemy 
dad  thereto  fasten  the  Bushnell  torpedo,  which 
was  regulated  by  clockwork  to  explode  at  a  given 
time.  In  1777  he  successfully  teetea  his  invention, 
and  with  It  blew  up  a  British  schooner  in  New 
York  harbor.  The  following  year  he  sent  a  fleet 
of  barrels  down  the  Delaware  to  destroy  the  British 
shipB.  The  scheme  was  not  entirelv  succesaful, 
but  the  next  day  they  exploded  ana  blew  up  one 
boat.  The  Battle  of  the  Kegi,  a  humorous  poem  by 
Prancis  Hopkinson,  describes  the  incident.  Mr. 
Bushnell  invented  several  destructive  machines, 
not  allot  which  were  successful.  He  served  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  made  captain  ot 
the  corpe  of  sappers  and  miners. 

BUSHNELL,  a  city  of  Illinois,  about  60  miles 
west  of  Peoria.  It  la  finely  situated  in  a  healthy 
prairie  region.  It  ooatains  various  manufactories, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  found  excellent  coal  and 
timber, 

BUSHRANGERS:  in  Australia, originally  nina- 
way  convicts,  who  had  taken  to  the  "bush"  and  be- 
come robbers.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century 
they  established  a  reign  of  terror  in  what  was  then 
tbe  sparsely  settled  Van  Diemen'e  Land.  In  1815 
martial  law  waa  proclaimed  in  the  district  by  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  under  Governor  Arthur 
(1824-36)  Bt£m  measures  were  taken  to  repress 
crime.  In  1830  a  severe  bushranging  act  was 
passed  in  New  South  Wales,  where  at  one  time  a 
band  of  €0  desperadoes  in  the  Bathurst  district 
fought  regular  engagements  with  the  settlers  and 
police,  ana  only  surrendered  to  a  detachment  of 
Botdlers  brought  from  Sydney.  Subsequent  out- 
breaks occurred  at  intervals,  but  generally  only 
three  or  four  ruffians  would  band  themselves  to- 
gether, and  after  a  more  or  less  brief  and  desperate 
course  they  were  brousht  to  justice.  In  later 
years  bushranging  has  been  facilitated  by  the  col- 
onial land  laws,  which  permit  "free  selection  before 
survey,"  thus  allowing  people  to  settle  in  isolated 
spots  outside  the  scope  ot  police  supervision. 

BUSH-STRIKE,  the  name  of  a  South  American 
passerine  bird,  of  the  family  Formieariidx  and  sub- 
family Thamnophilina!.  It  resembles  the  butcher 
bird  or  shrike  in  its  habita ;  and  haunts  thick  trees, 
bushes  and  underwood,  where  it  seeks  for  insects, 
larvK,  young  birds  and  eggs. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  hair^boot  laced  to  the  ankle 


sole  in'  order  to  add  to  the  actor's  height.  Hence 
the  word  "buskin"  is  often  used  for  tragedy  as  "the 
sock"  (locciu,  "a  flat-soled  shoe")  is  tor  comedy. 

BUSSEY,  Cyrus,  bom  in  Hubbard,  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  Oct.  6, 1833,  was  the  son  of  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  and  entered  the  mercantile  business. 
He  waaelectctd  to  the  State  legislature  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  185S,  and  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  convention 
that  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Ihiring  the  war  be  served  on  the  Union 
side.  He  commanded  the  militia  in  southeastern 
Ohio,  raised  and  waa  colonel  of  the  3d  Iowa  volun- 
teer cavalry;  was  in  the  Arkansas  campaign  ot 
■""""i  led  the  3d  brigade  of  Steele's  division,  was 


brigadier-general  in  1864  for  "  special  gallantry," 
restored  discipline  at  Fort  Smith,  where  he  was 
given  command,  and  in  1866  was  brevetted  major- 
generail.  He  has  been  In  business  in  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  since  tbe  war,  and  in  ISSl  removed  to 
New  York,  He  was  for  six  years  president  of  the  New 


Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  w^a  chairman  of 
the  committee  from  that  body  which  secured  from 
Congress  the  appropriation  forCaptainEads's  jetties 
at  the  Mississippi  River's  mouth. 

BU8SU  PALM  (ifanicaria  aaceifera),  a  palm  grow- 
ing in  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Amazon.  The  stem 
is  onl^  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  but  the  immense 
undivided  coarsely  serrate  leaves  are  often  30  feet 
in  length  by  4  or  5  in  width.  These  are  used  by  the 
Indians  for  thatch.  The  spathes,  taken  off  entire, 
are  used  as  bags,  or,  when  cut  longitudinally  and 
prepared,  answer  the  purpose  ot  coarse,  strong 
cloth. 

BUST,  the  sculptural  representation,  in  the 
round,  ot  the  head  and  shouldTers  of  a  person.  The 
term  may  be  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  only,  or 
to  a  representation  of  the  head  with  the  Qeck, 
breast,  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  arms,  or  to 
the  head,  neck,  shoulders  and  breast.  A  bust  Is 
usually  set  upon  a  base  or  pedestal,  and  may  be 
made  of  marble,  stucco,  clay,  metal,  wood,  or  wax. 
It  may  be  portrait  or  be  purely  ideal. 

BUSTAMANTE,  Anabtasio,  a  Mexican  physician, 
soldier  and  statesman,  bom  at  Jiquilpan,  in  the 

Srovlnce  of  Michoacan,  July  27,  1780,  died  at  San 
[iguel  de  Alietide,  Feb.  6, 1853.  He  was  physician 
in  the  family  of  Don  Felix  Maria  Calleia,  military 
governor  at  San  Luis  Potoei.  Presented  by  bis  em- 
ployer with  a  commission  in  the  San  Lula  militia, 
ne  served  in  many  battles,  and  in  those  of  Aeuloo, 
Guanajuato  and  Calderon  gained  special  distinc- 
tion. He  rose  through  the  successive  military 
grades  to  the  position  of  general  of  division,  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Mexican  army,  and  became 
military  governor  ot  the  interior  provinces.  In 
1829  he  headed  the  revolution,  and  the  following 
year  became  vice-president  of  the  republic,  exer- 
cising the  supreme  executive  power.  This  position 
he  h^d  until  tbe  revolution  of  1832  obliged  him  to 
resign,  and  the  following  year  he  was  banished 
from  Mexico.  On  the  death  of  Santa  Anna  he  was 
recalled  and  elected  president  of  the  republic,  bis 
term  extendiug  from  1837  to  1841.  In  1846  be  was 
appointed  president  of  the  congress,  tbe  last  im- 
portant office  held  by  him. 

BUSTEED,  Richard,  bom  in  Cavan,  Ireland, 
Feb.  16,  1822.  He  emigrated  with  his  father  to 
Canada,  whence  he  came  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  worked  on  the  "Commercial  Advertiser,"  and 
was  a  licensed  local  Methodist  preacher.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1846,  he  made  a  reputation  in  extra- 
dition cases,  and  for  three  years  was  corporate 
counsel  for  New  York  city.  He  was  a  Democrat 
and  a  supporter  of  Douglas,  but  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  civu  war  he  strongly  supported  the  Union 
cause.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  was  assigned  to  service  at  Washington 
and  New  York.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  York- 
town  in  Virginia,  but  resigned  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  his  enemies  in  the  Democratic  party. 
In  1864  be  was  appointed  by  the  President  as  United 
States  district  judge  of  Alabama,  and  while  occu- 
pying this  position  rendered  the  decision  that  the 
test-oath  prescribed  by  the  United  States  was  un- 
neceaaary  and  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  law- 

?ers  practicing  before  the  United  States  courts. 
his  opinion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Busteed  resigned  his  office  in  1874, 
and  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  New  York  city. 

BUTCHER-BIRD,  the  Shrike.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XXI,  pp.  846^6. 

BUTCHER'S  BROOM  (Biuctis),  a  genus  of  ever- 
green, usually  dioecious,  shrubs  of  tne  asparagus 
Kioup  of  LUiacex.  Ruaeui  aculeatui  is  the  common 
butcher's  broom,  so-called  because  used  bybutchera 
to  sweep  their  blocks.    It  grows  more  comtnooly 
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and  luxnriantlj  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  fruit 
is  a  red,  one-seeded,  sweetish  berry.  It  grows  well 
under  trees  or  Hhrubs,  and  can  often  be  ad^-an- 
tageouslf  introduced  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  root  was  formerly  used  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic. 

BUT  LEE,  Bbnjakin  Franklin,  an  American 
lawyer,  statesman  and  Boldier,  was  bom  in  Deer- 
field,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5, 1615.  He  graduated  at  Water- 
ville  College  (now  Colby  University,  Me.);  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Lowell,  Masa.,  In  1840,  and  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  in  criminal  cases.  He  was 
elected  to  tne  MassachnseCtH  legielature  (1S63  and 
1869),  serving  in  the  lower  and  afterward  the  upper 
house ;  was  delegated  to  the  Charleston  Democratic 
national  convention,  and  on  the  re-assembling  o( 
some  of  the  delegates  at  Baltimore  he  resigned  his 
seat  on  account  of  the  alarerv  question.  In  1861 
< being  already  a  commissioned  brigadier-general) 
he  responded  to  the  President's  call  for  troops,  and 
marched  his  8th  Mass.  regiment  to  Annapolis; 
moved  forward  to  Baltimore ;   was  made  a  major- 

S'ueral,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Fortress 
onroe.  At  this  time  some  slaves  escaped  into  his 
lines,  and  he  refused  to  give  them  up  to  their 
masters  on  the  ground  that  they  were  "  contraband 
of  war."  Feb.  23, 1862,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
troops  forming  part  of  the  expedition  against  New 
Orleans,  Captain  Farr^mt  commanding  the  naval 
force.  Gen.  Butler  took  possession  of  the  city  May 
1, 1862,  and  remained  there  until  the  middle  of  De- 
cember following,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Major- 
General  N.  P.  Banks.  During  his  administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Omf  he  compelled  the 
rich  citiiens  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those 
tendered  destitute  by  the  war,  armed  the  freed 
colored  men,  and  enforced  strict  sanitary  regula- 
tions. In  the  latter  part  of  1663  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  In  1864  he  was  ordered  to  New  York 
during  election,  as  trouble  was  feared.  The  follow- 
ing month  he  was  sent  against  Fort  Fisher  in 
North  Carolina,  but  the  expedition  was  ineffectual. 
Oen.  Grant  relieved  him  of  command,  and  be  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts.  The  Republicans  elected 
him  to  Congress  in  1866,  and  he  served  there  until 
1879,  with  tne  eioeption  of  the  term  1875-77.  He 
took  part  In  the  Impeachment  of  President  John- 
son, as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  case.  In  1883 
the  Democrats  united  npon  him  as  candidate  for 
governor  of  his  State,  and  he  was  elected  to  that 
tibee.  He  was  defeated  in  his  candidature  for  the 
■ame  d&eo  fn  1883,  and  was  also  an  unsuccessful 
Greenback  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1884. 

BUTLER,  Bkkjahih  Fbanklin,  born  at  Kinder- 
faook  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1795,  died  in  Paris, 
France,  Nov.  8, 1858.  He  studied  law  with  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  became  his  part* 
ner.  In  1821  he  was  chosen  district  attorney  of 
Albany  oonnty.  Hewasoneof  threecommissioners 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  revl^  the  New 
York  statutes,  and  in  1828  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature to  assist  in  tiie  deliberations  on  the  work  of 
this  committee.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general 
by  President  Jackson. 

BUTLER,  Elisabsth  Soutrkbdkk  Thompso?i,  a 
noted  English  artist,  bom  in  Bwitzerland  in  1844, 
and  in  1877  married  Major-Oeneral  Butler.  She 
was  brought  into  prominence  by  her  painting,  The 
Soil  Call,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1873,  and  which  became  the  property  of  Queen 
Victoria.    Her  works  are  mostly  military  subiects. 

BUTLER,  Fanny  Kbhbli.    See  Kehblb. 

BUTLEK,  John,  born  in  Connnecticut,  died  in 
Niagara,  1794.  He  espoused  the  British  cause  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and,  placed 


in  command  of  a  force  of  Indians  and  Tories,  took 
part  in  the  Niagara  and  Montreal  campaigns,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  Wyoming 
massacre,  and  the  raids  on  the  Schohate  and 
Mohawk  BcttlementB.  He  was  guilty  of  great  bar- 
barities, but  some  of  the  worst  deeds  attributed  to 
him  were  due  to  his  son  Walter.  Colonel  John  But- 
ler was  rewarded  by  the  Britist  government  for  bis 
military  services  bj  being  made  Indian  agent  with 
a  salary  of  13,600  a  year  and  the  gift  of  G,000  acres 
of  land  in  Canada. 

BUTLER,  Pierce  Mason,  colonel,  bom  lii  Edge- 
field district,  8.  C,  April  1 1, 1798,  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Churubusco,  Mexico,  Aug.  20, 1847.  He  received 
a  military  education,  and  after  four  years'  service 
in  the  army  he  resigned  and  went  to  Columbia, 
S.C,  where  he  was  president  of  a  bank.  In  1836 
he  went  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  to  put 
down  the  Seminole  Indians;  in  1838  he  was  elected 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  expiratio 


He  served  with  great  bravery,  and  won  distinction 
at  Cerro  Gordo.  In  the  battle  of  Churubusco  be 
led  his  men  after  being  wounded,  but  was  again 
shot,  and  this  time  instantly  killed. 

BUTLER,  William  Allen,  author  and  lawyer, 
son  of  B.  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  bora  In  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 1826,  graduated  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, traveled  in  Europe,  practiced  law  in  New 
York  city,  and  published  nooks,  magazine  articles 
and  fanciful  poems.  Among  his  writings  are :  Oii(- 
oHhe-  Way  Places  in  Europt;  The  Colonth'  Club;  The 
Citiee  of  Art  and  Iht  Early  Arttttt;  Bamum'e  Par' 
naiiuB;  Xothing  to  Wear,  a  satirical  poem ;  Two 
SfUlioni;  General  Average;  The  Bible  by  lUelf;  Martin 
Van  Bwen;  Lawyer  and  Client;  Mrt.  lAmbeT's  Raffle; 
and  J)ome»ticu». 

BUTLER,  Majoh-Genebal  William  Francis, 
K.  C.  B.,  bom  in  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1838. 
He  was  educated  at  Dublin,  and  joining  the  army 
served  on  the  Red  River  expedition;  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  the  Saskatchewan  (1870-71); 
served  on  the  AshantI  expedition  (1S73),  as 
staff  officer  In  Natal  (1879),  and  took  a 
prominent  part  under  Lord  Wolseley  in  the 
Soudan  campaign  (1884^-85).  He  has  published 
The  Great  Lone  L<»nd  (1872) ;  Wild  North  i;aiid  (1873) : 
Atimfoo  (1875);  Far  Oui(1880).  In  1877  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Southerden  Thompson,  a  distin- 
guished painter  of  battle  scenes. 

BUTLER,  William  Orlando,  bom  in  Jessamine 
county,  Ky,,  In  1791,  died  in  Carrollton,  Ky„  Aug.  8. 
1880.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, studied  law,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  1812  went  into  military  service.  He  was  at  Fort 
Wayne,  the  two  battles  (Jan.  18  and  22, 1813}  on 
Raisin  River,  and  at  the  second  was  wounded  and 


teers,  which  did  good  service  at  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major,  and  soon 
after  succeeded  nis  brother  as  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Jackson.  He  left  the  army  in  1817,  and  re- 
sumed his  law  practice.  He  served  three  years  ia 
the  legislature,  and  was  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
governor  in  1344.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  wounded  at  Monterey.  In  1848  he  suc- 
ceeded General  Scott  as  chief  commander,  and  held 
the  place  til!  the  war  closed.  He  was  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  vice- presidency  in  1848,  when  Cass 
was  at  the  head  of  th<!  ticket. 

BUTLER,  a  prosperous  town  of  Missouri,  county- 
seat  of  Bates  county.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
fertile  prairie,  about  76  miles  southeast  of  Kansas 
City.    It  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  coal 
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which  is  extensively  mined  in  the  vicinity.  It  con- 
tains also  roanufactories  of  wool,  and  is  the  seat  of 
an  academy. 

fiUTLEB,  a  thriving  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
county-seat  of  Butler  county,  situated  on  the 
Co neqiienessing  Creek,  about  25  miles  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh- It  contains  extensive  glass  manufactories, 
in  which  natural  gas  is  used ;  a  number  of  planing- 
milla,  flouring-niiIlB,aad  woolen  mills,  and  several 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  the  numerous  oil-wells  in  the  vicinity, 

BTJTLERAGE,  otherwise  called  the  prUage  of 
wines,  was  a  right  exercised  by  the  crown  in  Eng- 
land to  take  two  tons  of  wine  from  every  ship 
(English  or  foreignj  importing  into  England  twenty 
tons  or  more,  which,  by  charter  of  Edward  I,  was 
exchanged  into  a  duty  of  two  shillings  for  every 
ton  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called 
butlerage,  because  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 

BUTOML'S,  a  genus  of  Helobue,  an  order  of 
aquatic  monocotyledons,  sometimes  called  marsh- 
lilies,  of  which  one  species,  Bulomut  «m6«J- 
lafui,  is  freouent  in  ditches  and  ponds  in  Eng- 
land, Ireiana  and  many  parts  of^  Europe,  but 
rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the  British  flora. 
The  leaves  are  all  radical,  2  to  8  f^t  long,  linear 
and  triangular.  The  flowering  stem  bears  a  large 
umbel  of  rose-colored  Sowers. 

BUTT,  Isaac,  Irish  patriot,  born  inOounty  Done- 
gal in  1818,  died  Majr  5, 1879.  He  was  educated  at 
Baphoe  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
gained  a  brilliant  reputation  for  accomplished 
scholarship.  He  edited  the  "Dublin  University 
Hagaiine"  from  1834  to  1838,  and  filled  the  chair 
of  Political  Economy  in  his  University  from  1838 
to  1841.  Called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1838,  he  soon 
became  a  champion  of  the  Conservative  cause, 
actively  opposing  O'Connell's  Repeal  Association 
in  1843.  His  political  conversion  occurred  eariy,  for 
In  1862  be  was  returned  as  a  "Liberal  Conserva- 
tive "  for  Yonghal,  for  which  constituency  he  sat 
until  1866.  He  defended  Smith  O'Brien  and  Others 
in  the  state  trials  of  1848,  and  all  the  Fenian  pris- 
oners between  the  vears  1866  and  1869.  Butt  was 
the  first  to  make  political  use  of  the  phrase  "  home 
rule,"  and  in  1871  he  was  returned  for  the  city  of 
Limerick  to  take  the  lead  of  the  Home-Rule  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  unable  to  control 
the  forces  he  bad  formed. 


during  1890  exceeding  t2S,mo,000.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  court-house,  opera-house,  high  school, 
Bt.  James's  Hospital,  and  St.  James's  parochial 
school.  The  city  Is  well  supplied  with  water,  has 
two  electric  light  companies,  a  gas  company,  good 
sewerage,  and  three  lines  of  street  railways,  one 
using  a  cable  and  another  electricity  as  its  motive 
power.  There  are  daily  and  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  both  National  and  State  hanks.  The  growth  of 
the  city  Is  very  rapid,  the  amount  expended  for  the 
erection  of  business  houses  in  1890  being  fM3,600, 
and  for  residences  double  this  amount.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  3,363  in  1880  to  10,701  in  18M. 
BUTTER :  in  old  chemistry,  applied  to  certain 
metallic  substances  which  have  an  oily  aspect  and 
consistence  resembling  melted  butt«r;  such  as  but- 
ter of  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc  and  tin.  It  is  often 
applied  generically  to  any  substance  of  the  consists- 


of  butter,  and  is  therefore  used  to  designate 
I,  cocoa-nut,  shea,  and  nutmeg  oils,  called 
igetable  butters." 

BUTTER  ROCK,  or  Halotsichite,  a  mineral 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  alum — an 
iron  alum,  appearing  as  a  pasty  exudation  from 
rocks  that  contain  alum  or  its  constjjtuents,  particu- 
larly alum-slate  and  other  schistose  rocks.  Rock  , 
butter  occurs  at  Hurlet  alum-works  near  Paisley, 
Scotland,  and  in  a  number  of  places  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  It  is  not  unliEe  butter  in  color,  ia 
silky-fibrous,  and  has  an  astringent  taste. 

BUTTER-BUR  {Pctanitei  vvlgarit),  a  perennial 
composite,  common  in  wet  meadows  and  beside 
streams.  The  small  sub-dicecious  whitisb-purple 
flower-heads  are  bom  in  exuberant  racemose 
masses,  which  come  up  like  those  of  its  ally,  colts- 
foot (IVM»tiaDo),  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves. 

BUTTERCUP,  a  name  given  to  one  or  more  of 
tiie  common  species  of  EanuneulTU,  having  bright 
yellov  cup-sbaped  flowers.    See  Britannica,  Vol. 


Oct.  31, 1831,  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  then 
became  a  merchant  in  New  York  city.  When  the 
civil  war  began,  as  colonel  of  Che  lith  New  York 
regiment  he  accompanied  it  to  Washington  (July, 


Court  House,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mills,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancel  lore  ville,  Gettysburg,  where  he 
was  wounded,  Mission  Ridge,  BuEzard's  Roost,  Dal- 
las, Sew  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mount- 
ains, and  others.  His  rank  was  frequently  raised, 
and  he  was  brevetted  brigadier  and  major-general 
for  meritorious  conduct.  After  the  war  ne  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  general  recruiting  service  in 
New  York  city,  and  commanded  the  New  York  har- 
bor forces  froin  I86G  to  1869.  Resigning  from  the 
army,  be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  United 
States  sub-treasury  in  that  city.  He  has  since  been 
connected  with  the  American  Express  Company, 
which  his  father  organized. 

BUTTEBFIELD,  Johk,  bom  in  Heldorberg,  N.  Y., 
In  1783,  died  ia  Utica,  Nov.  16, 1869.  He  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  who  In  his  youth  waa  the  driver  of  a 
stage-coach.  He  removed  to  Utica  in  1822,  and  did 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  that  city.  He  assisted 
In  the  management  of  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  stage 
line,  owned  many  stage  routes  in  Western  TSew 
York,  was  part  owner  of  a  line  of  steamers  on  tie 
Bt.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  founded  the 
Butterfield,Wes8onik  Co.  Express  Company, and  waa 
the  originator  of  the  American  Expre«e  Company,  in 
which  a  number  of  firms  were  consolidated.  He  also 
built  the  Morse  telegraph  connecting  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  and  was  president  (1868}  of  the  Overland 
Mail  Company,  which  was  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  the  mail  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Missouri  River  once  a  month,  and  afterwards 
once  a  day. 

BUTTERFLIES.    See  Britannica,  VoL  TV,  pp. 

BUTTERFLY-WEED,  or  PLsraisT  Root  (.Aieh- 
pitu  taberota),  a.  North  American  plant,  of  which 
the  root  has  considerable  medicinal  repute,  the 
infusion  being  used  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant. 

BUTTERNUT,  an  American  tree  (Juglant  cinrrta) 
of  the  walnut  family-  also  the  fruit  so-called  from 
the  oil  it  contains.  The  nut  is  long,  pointed,  and 
furrowed.    The  wood  is  used  in  cabinet-work. 

BUTTER-TREE  (Bai*ia),  a  genus  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  trees  of  the  natural  order  Sapotactm, 
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remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  oil  or  but  jraceous 
fat  wbicli  tlie  seeds  contain,  and  which  ia  used  for 
man;  purposes  by  the  iohabitants  of,  the  countries 
where  the;  are  indigenouB.  The  butter-treE  describ- 
ed by  Muneo  Park  as  growing  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  In  the  country  of  Bambarra,  belongs  to  this 
or  a  nearly  allied  genus.  It  produces  the  galam 
butter  also  called  snea  butter,  which  is  bighty  ral' 
ued,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  MafawK-tree  of  India, 
Baetia  falt/tjia,  attains  a  height  of  40  to  (tO  feet, and 
Is  a  valuable  timber  tree.  Its  flowers  are  eaten  raw, 
and  have  a  luacioua  taste  when  fresh  ;  when  dr;,they 
resemble  figs  in  flavor.  One  tree  Bocnetimes  pro- 
duces as  much  as  600  pounds  of  flowers.  The  Indian 
butter-tree,  or  Fulwa  tree,  ifamnSi((i/r<icfa,  a  native 
of  Nepaul,  attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  Its  timber  is 
li^ht  and  of  no  value.   The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a 


ter  is  obtained,  much  valued  for  medicinal  uses. 
B(u»ia  longifoKa,  a  native  of  Coromandel,  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  oil;  the  flowers  are  much  esteem- 
ed for  eating,  and  the  wood  ia  almost  as  hard  and 
durable  aa  teak.  The  name  butter-tree  is  also  given 
to  other  tropical  trees,  belonging  to  quite  different 
orders,  the  iruits  of  which  yield  fizea  oils. 

BUTTERWORT,  a  name  common  to  the  several 
species  of  Pinquicula.  small  plants  with  a  character- 
iatio  bunch  of  apparently  etemless  leaves,  growing 
In  wet  ground.  The  common  butterwort,  Pingui- 
cula  vu^arit,  Is  abundant  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  and  Europe,  and  grows  also  in  Canada.  Its 
leaves  are  covered  with  stalked  glands,  which  yield  a 
viscous,  insect^catobing  secretion.  The  edges  of  the 
leaf  ToU  over  on  the  insect  and  retain  it,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  insecta  so  caught  serve  aa  food  for 
the  plant.  This  secretion  contains  acid  and  pepsin, 
and  Daa  active  digestive  properties.  Hence  it  has 
the  power  of  coagulating  mUk,  and  is  used  for  this 

Snrpose  by  the  Laplanders.  Some  species  possess 
owera  of  much  beauty,  especiallv  Ptngaicula  gran- 
di/Iora.  North  and  South  America  have  several 
species  of  butterwort.  See  Britannlca,  Vol.  XIII, 
pp.  134-J7. 

BUTTERWORTH,  Hbzbkiah,  author  and  editor, 
born  in  Warren,  R.  I.,  Dec.  22, 1839.  As  an  author  he 
fs  best  known  for  his  juvenile  stories  of  travel.  In 
the  aeries  of  "  Zig-Zag  Journeys,"  descriptions  are 
given  of  bis  tours  in  many  lands.  AmonKhis  other 
writings  are:  Storie$  of  the  Hymru;  The  Prayers  of 
Hiitory;  Poem*  for  Chrutmat,  EasUr,  and  New  Year; 
Oreat  Componert,  written  for  the  Chautauqua  course 
of  reading;  Wonder f al  Chrutmatei  of  Old  ;  and  the 
three  cantatas,  JJndfr  the  Pahm,  Faith,  and  Faith 
THumphajil.  In  1871  he  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  "Youth's  Companion." 

BTJTT8,  Isaac,  loumalist,  born  in  Washington, 
Dutchess  ooanty,  N.T.,jBn.  11, 1816.  died  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Nov.  20, 1874.  He  was  educated  at  the 
common  school  and  at  Rochester  high  school,  en- 
gaged in  various  pursuits,  and  in  1845  assumed 
editorship  of  the  Rochester  "  Advertiser,"  the  old- 
est daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  west  of 
Albany.  The  paper  was  Democratic  in  politics,  and 
*s  the  question  came  up  in  Congress  at  this  time 


ground  that  the  people  of  the  territory  should  set- 
tle the  matter  themselves.  "  Popular  ^verelgnty  " 
or  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  was  the  principle,  and 
the  phrase  originated  in  Mr.  Butts's  paper  (Feb.  8, 
1847),  although  Daniel  6.  Dickinson,  Lewis  Cass,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  respectively  claimed  the  honor, 
Mr.  Butts  sold  the  "Advertiser"  In  1848,  and  for 
four  jeu-B  was  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  house 


printing  telegraph  and  in  the  construction  of  lines 
which  converged  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1862  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Rochester 
"Union."  Five  years  later  the  "Advertiser"  was 
incorporated  with  it,  and  Mr.  Butts  continued  as 
editor  till  1864,  when  he  permanently  retired.  He 
was  an  organizer  and  for  years  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  ills 
volume  on  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  with  a  memoir, 
was  published  after  his  death. 

BUTYRIC  ACID,  volatile  fatty  acid,  first  pre- 
pared by  Chevreul,  by  treating  butter  with  an 
alkali.  It  has  a  strong  rancid  smell  and  acrid  taste. 
Butyric  acid  may  be  prepared  from  butter,  or  by 
fermenting  sugar  with  putrid  cheese.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  juice  of  me.at  in  various  fats,  and  in  per- 
spiration. It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alconol, 
and  forma  a  whole  series  of  salts. 

BUTYRIC  ETHER,  or  Ahtii-icial  Pikb-applb 
Oil,  a  fragrant  oil  obtained  by  distilling  butyric 
acid,  alconol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  material 
which  passes  over  is  the  butyric  ether,  which  Is 
usually  prepared  for  commerce  by  being  mixed 
with  alcohol.  It  possesses  the  flavor  of  pine-apples, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  flavoring  confections, 
for  sophisticating  bad  rum,  and  for  flavoring  ices, 
creams,  etc. 

BUXBAUMIA,  a  small  genus  of  mosses. 

BUYS-BALLOT,  Christoph,  meteorologist,  born 
at  Kloetingen  in  Zealand,  Oct,  10, 1817.  He  studied 
at  Utrecht,  where  he  subsequently  became  pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  (1847)  and  of  Experimen- 
tal Physics  (1870),  and  in  1854  director  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Institute.  He  was  one  of  the  initia- 
tors of  the  new  system  under  which,  by  daily  syn- 
optical weather  reports,  and  by  simultaneous  obser- 
vations by  land  and  by  sea,  materials  are  collected 
for  forecasting  changes ;  his  own  observations  have 
resulted  in  the  determination  of  a  general  law  of 
storms,  known  as  the  Buys-Ballot  law  (see  Brlt- 
annica.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  29).  The  inventor  of  the  Aero- 
klinoscope,  and  of  a  system  of  weather  signals,  he 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an 
international  uniformity  In  meteorological  observa- 
tions. His  works  include  ChangtmenttPeriodiQuei  de 
la  Temperature  (Utrecht,  1847), and  in  English  Sug- 
gettiont  on  a  Uniform  Syttem  of  Meteorologtcal  Obser- 
vation (1872-73). 

BUYUKDEEEH,  a  village  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Bosporus,  10  miles  northeast  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  forms  the  summer  residence  of  many  of  the 
ambassadorsof  the  Christian  powers,  some  oi  whom 
have  splendid  mansions  here, 

BU^ARD.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  608.  For 
the  so-called  "  turkey-buzsard "  of  the  United 
States,  see  under  Ahebican  Vultobb,  Britannlca, 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  802. 

BYBL08,  an  ancient  city  of  Phcenicia,  at  present 
a  village  of  600  inhabitants, called  JebeiL  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  shallow  bay  at  tfaebase  of  the  lower  range 
of  the  LibanuB,  about  half-way  between  Tripoli  and 
Beyrout,  Byblos  was  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
Adonis  or  Tammuz,  of  whose  worship  it  became  the 
center,  and  many  devotees  were  also  attracted  to 
the  splendid  temple  of  Astarte  erected  here.  The 
name  given  to  the  t<iwn  by  the  Jews  was  Gebal,  and 
Its  inhabitants  are  noticed  in  the  Scriptures  aa 
stone-squarers  and  catkerg  of  ships.  A  ruined  wall 
belonging  apparently  to  the  era  of  the  Crusades 
surround  the  town,  and  Roman  and  earlier  remains 
are  still  visible, 

BY-LAWS,  the  private  regulations  which  are 
made  by  a  legislative  body,  a  corporation,  or  a 
society  for  its  government.  They  dlBer  from  provi- 
sions of  its  constitution  in  that  they  aremore  par- 
ticular and  more  readily  altered.  By-laws  are  bmd- 
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ing  unleiB  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to 
t be  charter  or  act  of  incorporation,  or  unless  the; 
are  manifestly  unreasonable. 

BYRD,  WiLLUM,  F.  R.  a.,  born  in  Weatover,  Va., 
Mareh  16, 1674,  died  there  Aug.  24,  1744.  He  was 
educated  in  England,  and  there  studied  law,  but 
returned  toreaide  onhiB  American  estates,  and  long 
held  important  offices  in  Virginia.  He  collected  a 
valuable  library,  was  the  founder  of  Richmond  and 
Peiersburg,  and  wa«  one  of  the  commisBioners 
appointed  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  He  was  author  of  valua- 
ble papers  relative  to  the  boundary  line  Bettlement 
and  hiB  travels  in  Virginia.  A  part  of  bis  writ- 
ings were  published  as  The  Weglover  Manuscriptg 
(1841). 

BYRGIUS.  Justus,  or  Jost  Buaoi,  the  inventor 
of  various  astronomical  instruments,  born  at  Lich- 
teneteig,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  St.  Gall  in  1662,died 
in  1633.  In  ]57&heentered  the  service  of  the  learned 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.WilhelmlV,  andinlS04that  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  His  first  work  was  a  celes- 
tial globe,  in  which  the  stars  were  placed  according 
to  his  own  obaervations. 

BYRLAW  (also  Birlaw  or  Buelaw).  a  sort  of 
popular  jurisprudence  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland. 
Sir  John  Skene,  writing  in  1 597,  when  the  system 
was  in  full  force,  defines  byrlaw  as  "lege»  rutticoram 
de  re  ruUiea  lalir — laws  made  by  husbandmen,  con- 
cerning neighborhood  to  be  Kent  among  them- 
selves." Ah  tne  bvrlaw  was  enacted  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  villagers  or  neighbors,  so  it  was  ad- 
ministered by  judges  chosen  oy  them  from  their 
own  ranks.  These  judges  were  commonly  called 
"  byrlaw  men."  Byrlaw  seems  to  be  an  interesting 
aurvival  of  the  system  of  the  ancient  Aryan  village 
community,  or  at  least  an  illustration  ot  the  prin- 
ciple of  visnet,  voisinage,  or  neigh)>orhood,  on  which 
many  early  institutions  were  founded. 

BYRNE,  Andhew,  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  bom 
in  Navan,  Ireland,  in  1802,  died  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  coOege 
of  his  native  town,  and  came  to  America  in 
1820  with  Bishop  England,  who  visited  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Catholic  missionaries  for 
the  work  in  America.  Having  completed  his  stud- 
ies under  the  prelate's  direction,  Bvrne  was  ordain- 
ed in  1827,  andT  assigned  to  duty  InNorth  and  South 
Carolina.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  pastoral  work 


in  New  York  city,  and  in  1844  was  made  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese  oi  Little  Rock.  He  made  three  visits 
to  Ireland,  on  the  last  two  of  which  he  secured  the 
services  of  priests  and  sisters  of  mercy  to  assist  in 
bis  work.  Through  his  efforts  the  Catnolic  schools 
and  churches  increased  in  numbers  and  prosperity, 
and  immigration  was  greatly  promoted. 

BYRO(i,  Henry  James,  dramatist,  born  in  Uan- 
chester,  England,  in  1834,  died  in  London,  April  11, 
1884.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1858, 
and  was  tor  many  years  a  prolific  and  popular 
writer  of  burlesque  and  extravaganzas.  He  also 
wrote  extensively  for  periodicals,  was  the  first 
editor  of  "Fun,"  and  occasionally  himself  appeared 
in  the  presentation  of  bis  plays.  Of  bis  plays  tha 
best  was  Cyril's  Saccegi  (1868),  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful, Our  Boys,  which  had  an  unprecedented  run 
in  London  from  Jan.  16, 1876,  to  April  18, 1879. 

BYSSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  established  by  Lin- 
nteuB  to  include  some  of  the  lowest  and  most  ob- 
scure forms  of  vegetation,  and  defined  as  having  a 
substance  like  fine  down  or  velvet.  Botanists  bava 
sometimes  ranked  it  .  among  Algie,  sometimes 
among  Fungi,  and  others  have  rejected  the  genna 
as  altogether  spurious.  It  is  still  retained  by  soma 
system  at  ists,  but  as  a  mere  provisional  limbo  to  In- 
clude a  number  of  forms  of  moulds  which  appear 
in  damp  places  and  disappear  without  showing  any 
signs  by  which  their  true  nature  and  affinities  may 
be  determined.  The  progress  of  research  has 
ffreatly  reduced  this  vague  alliance,  some  forms 
having  been  recognized  as  algal,  others  as  fung^ 
in  nature;  and  its  disappearance  from  our  luts 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  question  of  time. 

BYSSUS:  in  conchologj,  a  name  for  silk-like 
threads  secreted  by  the  "loot"  or  muscular  ventral 
protrusion  of  many  bivalve  mollusks.  The  secre- 
tion, manufactured  by  a  gland  opening  in  a  median 
posterior  furrow,  is  at  first  fluid,  but  soon  hardens 


to  its  base  of  attachment.  It  fs  developed  by  spe- 
cies of  the  families  Mytiiidx,  Finnida,  Avicvliam, 
Limidx,  Arcidm,  etc.  That  of  the  Pinna  is  capable 
and  in  early  times  was  made  into 
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CAAING  WHALE  (Olobieephatus  mdat),  one  of 
the  Cetscea,  in  tbit  dolphin  familj,  belonging  to  a 
genus  common  in  all  seas,  and  oftener  gtraoded 
than  any  other  "whale."  The  length  varies  from  16 
to  24  feet ;  the  maximum  eirtb  is  about  10  feet.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  cuttle-fish.    The  caaing  whale  is 

f;regariaus,  and  vast  shoals  of  50  to  100  Bometimee 
mpetuousiy  follow  their  leader  ashore,  when 
alarmed.  Slany  names  are  given  to  these  com- 
mon cetaceans:  among  the  most  popular  are  piVo(- 
w!:ale,  blaek-JUk,  goeial  whale,  and  griruihoal.  See 
Britaanica,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  526. 

CAAMSO,  Josfe  M.  Placido  born  in  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  Oct.  5, 1838.  He  studied  law  and  theol- 
ogy in  his  native  city  and  at  Quito.  He  wae 
mayor  of  Guayaquil,  was  leader  of  a  successful  rev- 
olutionary expedition,  became  preaident  adinterim, 
and  then  president  of  the  government  in  1884.  He 
has  advanced  the  prosperity  of  Ecuador  by  encour- 
aging the  building  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  colleges 
and  schools. 

CAJB,  a  carriage  with  either  two  or  four  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  eabrioUt'de-place,  introduced  into  England 
from  France  at  the  beginniag  of  the  present  cen- 
tury (see  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  136).  In  Paris 
the  cabrioUt-de'place  was  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  by  Nicholas  Sauvase, 
whose  residence  in  the  Bue  St.  Martin  at  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Fiacre  has  given  the  name  of  fiacres  to  the 
public  carriagea  of  that  city.  The  cabs  of  foreign 
countrlesana  of  ourown  chief  towns  have  their  pe- 
culiar features,  and  are  governed  by  police  or 
municipal  regulations. 

CABANEL,  Alexandbe,  a  noted  French  histor- 
ical and  portrait  painter,  born  at  Montpelier  in 
1823.  Among  his  principal  works  are  The  Lost 
Paraditg,  John  the  Baptitt,  Vfnui,  and  Lucrelia  and 
Tarmtin. 

CABAL,  a  term  now  employed  to  denote  a  small, 
intriguing,  factious  party,  united  for  political  or 
personal  ends.  It  had  been  previously  used  to  de- 
note a  secret  committee  or  cabinet  when,  during 
1667-73,  it  was  especially  applied  to  Charles  11^ 
infamous  ministry  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  121}. 
The  derivation  goes  back    to  the  Hebrew  Kab- 

CABBAGE  BUTTEB-FLY,  a  name  applied  to 
•everal  apeciea  of  butter-Sj,  the  larvte  of  which  de- 
vour the  leaves  of  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  conical  and  of 
a  bright  vellow  color,  m  clusters  of  20  or  30  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which  are  the 
destined  food  of  the  caterpillars.  When  fully 
grown  these  are  about  one  mch  and  a  half  long, 
and  eccesaively  voracious.  They  suspend  them- 
selves by    their  tails,  and  are  transformed  into 


shining  pale-green  chrysalids,  spotted  with  black, 

n  which  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  either  the 

r  after  the  lapse  oi  a  winter. 


longer  to  devour  cabbage  leaves,  but  to  subsist  del- 
icately upon  hopey. 
OABBAOE-FLY,  a  fly  of  the  same  family  as  the 


CABBAGE-MOTH,  a  species  of  moth,  whose  cat- 
erpillar feeds  on  cabbage  and  turnip  leaves.  The 
caterpillar  is  greenish- black,  and  changes  to  a 
brown  pupa  in  autumn.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  a 
rich  mottled-brown  color,  thfe  upper  wings  clouded 
and  waved  with  darker  brown,  and  having  pale 
and  white  spots,  a  yellowish  line  near  the  fringe, 
the  triage  aotted  with  black  and  ochre,  the  under 
wings  brown  and  white. 

CABBAGE-PALM,  or  Cabbaok-Thbe,  a  nam( 
given  to  a  species  of  palm,  whose  great  terminal 
bud  is  eaten  like  cabbage.  The  Arcca  okracea  is 
the  cabbage-palm  of  the  West  Indies.    The  Sabal 

Srf^fij'rfd,  otherwise  called  the  palmetto,  fs  the  cab- 
age-paim  of  the  Southern  States.  See  Palm,  VcJ. 
XMll^p^l89. 

CABGR,  Tossing  the,  a  Scottish  athletic  exet^ 
cise  or  feat,  in  which  a  long  peeled  sapling  or  un- 
dressed stem  of  a  young  tree,  heavier  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  is  hela  perpendicularly  balanced 
against  the  chest,  small  end  downward,  and  tossed 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  heavy  end  and  turn  over,  the 
farthest  toss  and  straightest  fall  winning.  The 
thin  end,  held  in  the  hand,  should  be  not  more  than 
three  inches  in  diameter;  the  average  length  of  a 
good  larch  caber  is  about  21  feet. 

CABES,  or  KiiAsa,  Gulp  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  lying  between  the  islands  of  Ker- 
kenna  and  Jerba,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Africa, 
in  latitude  34°  north,  and  longitude  from  10°  to  11° 
east.  The  town  of  Cabes  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf. 

CABEZON  DE  LA  SAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valladolid.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Pisuerga,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  first  battles  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the  French. 
Population,  2,000. 

CABINDA,  a  small  Portuguese  territory  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  delimited  in  1886,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Congo  State,  which  on  the  south 
separates  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  The 
capital,  Cabinda,  was  formerly  a  noted  slave  port. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  TV,  p.  618. 

CABINET,  a  small  chamber  set  apart  for  some 
special  purpose,  such  as  the  conservation  of  worka 
oi  art,  antiquities,  specimens  of  natural  objects, 
models,  etc.  It  often  means  simply  a  small  room 
appended  to  one  larger.  From  signifying  the 
chamber  in  which  such  collections  are  contained, 
the  term  has  more  recently  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  collections  themselves.  Cabinet  also  signifies 
an  ornamental  piece 
or  drawers,  or  both,  i 
with  doors. 

CABLE,  Geohok  Washingtok,  author,  bom  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  12,  1844.  Obliged  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1869,  to  leave  school,  he  be- 
came a  clerk,  and  in  1663  enlisted  in  the  Confeder-  - 
ate  army,  fought  gallantly,  was  wounded,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  war  finding  himself  destitute,  be- 
came an  errand-ttoy.  He  studied  civil  engineering, 
and  was  for  a  time  attached  to  a  surveying  expe- 
dition. During  a  period  of  ill-health  he  began 
writing  poems  and  humorous  sketches  for  the  New 
Orleans  ^'Picayune,"  and  soon  after  was  regularly 
attached  to  the  editorial  staff.    On  severing  hb 
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conneotfon  with  this  paper,  he  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  "  Scribner'B  Monthly."  His  Btories  deal  with 
Creole  life  as  found  in  the  citj  of  hia  birth.  Hie 
publiehed  books  are:  Old  Creole  Dayt,  TI\e  Grandis- 
timun.  Dr.  Sevier,  Madame  Ddphine,  The  Creoht  of 
Louisiana,  The  Silent  Soiitk.  Thie  author  has  intro- 
duced a  new  field  to  the  attention  or  readers.  His 
stories  are  gracefully  told,  the  characters  are  deli- 
cately drawn,  and  a  sunny  bunior  traces  its  way 
through  tbem  all.  He  ia  a  popular  lecturer,  and 
gives  most  enjoyable  readings  from  his  own  works. 
He  is  greatly  interBsted  in^  Sunday-school  work, 
and  is  a  favorite  writer  and  lecturer  on  tie  Inter- 
aatioaal  Lessons. 

CABLING,  the  moulding  by  which  the  hollow 
parts  in  the  flutes  of  columns  and  pilasters  in  classi- 
crI  architecture  are  often  partially  filled.  The 
cabling  seldom  extends  beyond  the  third  part  of 
the  shaft  from  the  ground,     ' 

CABOCHED,  or  Cabossed,  a  term  in  heraldry, 
from  the  old  French  word  caboche,  the  head.  When 
the  head  of  an  animal  is  borne,  without  any  part  of 
the  neck,  and  exhibited  full  in  the  face,  it  is  said  to 
becaboched. 

CABOOSE,  or  Camboose,  the  name  of  a  kitchen 
or  cook-room  in  a  merchant-ship.  In  coasting- 
veasels  the  term  is  applied  to  a  portable  cast-iron 
Btove  on  the  deck,  where  food  is  cooked.  In  the 
United  States  a  car  for  the  use  of  the  conductor, 
brakemen,  etc.,  on  a  freight  train. 

CABOT,  Georqb,  statesman,  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  Dec.  3,  17G1,  died  in  Boston,  April  18,  1623. 
At  the  age  of  25  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Provincial  Congress,  and  in  1790  was  elected 
to  tbe  United  States  Senat«.  He  was  an  assistant 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  financial  schemes, 
and  an  authority  on  political  economy. 

CABRERA,  DON  Bamoh,  Carlist  leader,  born  at 
Tortosa,  Catalonia,  in  1810,  died  at  Wentworth, 
near  Staines,  May  24,  1677.  He  was  intended  for 
the  church,  and  bad  already  received  the  minor 
orders  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  at  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  in  1838.  He  at  once  joined  the  parti- 
sans of  Don  Carlos,  and  by  his  energy  and  pitiless 
cruelty  made  his  name  a  household  word  through- 
out Aragon  and  Valencia.  Defeated  and  wounded 
at  Ranoon,  he  escaped  with  difficulty,  but  soon  re- 
appeared at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force,  de- 


loe  created  him  Count  of  Morella  and  governor- 
general  of  Arason,  Valencia  and  Murcia.  He 
strongly  opposed  Don  Carlos's  abdication  in  1845, 
and  in  1648  renewed  the  struggle  for  absolutism  in 
Bpain ;  but  the  attempt  proved  an  utter  failure,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France. 

CACAO  BUTTER,  a  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  Thfobroma  cacao,  and  largely  used  in  phar- 
macy and  in  the  preparation  of  cosmetics. 

CACCAMO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
Sicily,  about  sis  miles  southwest  of  Termini.  Pop- 
ulation, 6394. 

CACERES,  AndbAs  Avklino,  Peruvian  soldier, 
born  in  Huanta,  April  12,  1631.  He  joined  the  army 
as  second-lieutenant  in  1652.  He  assisted  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  under  Castilla;  won  the  rank 
of  colonel,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
Chili,  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  General 
Iglesius,  who  had  established  a  government  of  his 
own  at  Cajamarea.  Ciceres  entered  the  capital  in 
March,  1665,  was  elected  president  in  December, 
and  inaugurated  in  July,  1886. 

CACLRES,  Nu^va.  a  town  of  the  Phili)ipines  in 
the  province  of  South  Camarines,  on  the  island  of 
Luson.    It  is  situated  on  the  river  Naga,  or  Santa 


CruE,  between  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  and  the  Gulf 
of  Rogay,  about  175  miles  southeast  of  Kfanllla. 

Population,  12,500. 

CACHE,  a  name  given  by  travelers  in  Canada 
and  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  to 
places  for  concealing  provisions  and  other  articles 
for  present  convenience  or  future  use.  Usually 
the  place  of  concealment  is  in  the  ground  or  under 

CACHEXIA,  a  name  applied  by  physicians  some- 
times to  a  group  of  diseases,  and  sometimes  to  the 
constitutional  state  accompanying  a  particular  dis- 
ease, as  the  cancerous  cachexia,  gouty  cachexia, 
etc.  Cachexia  has  come  to  be  chiefly  employed 
with  reference  to  diseases  in  which  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body  is  at  fault,  and  In  vhlch  the 
local  disorders  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
constitutional  cause. 

CACHOLONG,  a  mineral,  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  opal,  and  sometimes  called  pearl-opal,  or 
mother-of-pearl  opal.    It  is  generally  of  a  milk- 


flat,  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  often  found  united 
'with  common  chalcedony. 

CACIQUE,  or  Cazkive,  the  designailon  given  to 
the  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern parts  of  America.  The  title  was  first  applied 
by  Spanish  discoverers  to  the  native  princes  whom 
tney  loundreigninginMeiico.Peru.HaytlandCuba. 

CACOUNA,  a  village  of  Quebec,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about 
130  miles  Iwlow  the  city  of  Quebec,  It  Is  a  favorite 
summer  resort  for  fishing  and  hunting  and  forsalt- 
water  bathing. 

CADAMBA,  or  Kudumba,  the  wood  of  several 
species  of  yaudea,  an  Indian  genus  of  CiTtekonaeex, 
The  wood  is  deep  yellow  in  color,  and  is  used  for  for^ 
niture,  flooring,  etc. 

CADASTRAL  MAPS,  maps  on  a  large  and  com- 
plete scale,  having  reference  to  the  extent,  value 
and  ownership  of  landed  property,  and  used  tor  the 
purpose  of  apportioning  taxes. 

CADE,  Jack,  leader  of  the  insurrection  of  1450, 
was  by  birth  an  Irishman.  For  a  violation  of  law 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  France,  and  served  for  a 
time  against  England,  but  subsequently  returned 
and  settled  in  Kent  as  a  physician.  In  June.  1450, 
assuming  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  the  title  of 
Captain  of  Kent,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
about  16,000  followers  and  marched  on  London, 
encamping  on  Blackheath,  from  which  place  he 
sent  a  paper  to  the  king  demanding  redress  of  cer- 
tain gnevances,  and  change  of  counselors.  This  de- 
mand was  met  by  an  army,  before  which  Cade  re- 
treated to  Sevenoaks ;  there  he  defeated  a  detach- 
ment, and  killed  its  two  leaders.  He  entered  Lou* 
don  on  July  2d,  and  for  two  days  maintained  strict 
order,  though  he  forced  the  Lord  Mayor  to  pass 
judgment  on  Lord  Say,  one  of  the  king's  detested 
favorites,  and  he  was  promptly  executed  by  Cade's 
men.  On  the  third  day  some  houses  were  plun- 
dered, and  that  night  the  citizens  held  London 
Bridge  against  the  insurgents.  Dissensions  arose 
among  Cade's  men ;  they  dispersed,  and  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head.  He  attempted  t«  escape,  but 
was  overtaken  and  killed  on  July  13,  near  Heath- 
field,  Sussex. 

CADELLE,  a  name  given  in  France  to  the  larva 
of  a  beetle  of  the  family  Trogoiilidx.  It  commits 
great  ravages  in  granaries,  and  Is  often  imported 
with  grain  into  countries  where  it  is  not  indlgen* 
ous.  when  full  grown  it  is  about  throe-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  flattened,  fieshy,  rough  with  scattered 
hairs,  whitish,  and  has  a  black  bomy  bead,  fui^ 
nish^  with  two  curved  jaws.  "■ 
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CADENCE,  the  finish  of  s  phraBe  of  which 
there  are  three  principal  species,  namely ;  the 
whole,  the  half,  and  the  interrupted  cadence.  The 
whole  cadence,  which  finishes  on  the  harmony  of 
the  tonic,  is  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  composi- 
tion, and  is  frequently  called  the  final  cadence.  In 
its  most  perfect  use  it  consists  of  three  chords,  the 
one  before  the  final  being  always  dominant.  The 
half  cadence  is  used  to  mark  the  termination  of  an 
idea  or  phrase,  like  the  colon  and  semicolon,  show- 
ing a  considerable  division,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  a  continuation  is  necessary.  The  harmony  of 
the  half  cadence  is  the  reverse  of  the  whole  ca- 
dence, as  it  falls  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant. 
In  the  interrupted  cadence  another  harmony  tjuite 
strange  is  introduced,  so  that  the  ear  la  deceived. 
The  more  particular  the  preparation  for  the  usual 
cadence  is  made,  the  more  strange  and  unexpected 
is  the  interruption,  which  can  be  made  in  so  many 
ways  that  Reicha,  in  his  Traiti  de  HauU  Comptmlion 
Mu«icale,  gives  129  interrupted  cadences. 

CADENZA:  in  music,  an  ornamental  succeBsion 
of  notes  introduced  by  the  performer  at  the  finish- 
ing of  a  phrase. 

CADER  IDRJS  <■*  Chair  of  Idris,"  a  reputed 
slant),  a  picturesque  mountain  in  Merionethshire, 
Wales,  five  miles  southwest  of  Dolgelly,  It  con- 
sists of  an  immense  ridge  of  broken  precipices,  10 
miles  long  and  one  to  three  miles  broad,  the  high- 
est peak  reaching  an  elevation  of  2,914  feet.  It 
is  composed  of  basalt,  porphyry  and  Other  trap 
rocks,  with  beds  of  slag  and  pumice.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  very  extensive,  including  the 
Wrekin  in  Shropshire,  and  8t,  George's  Channel 
almost  to  the  Irish  coast. 

CADET,  MiLiTABY.  Cadet  is  a  term  applied  In  a 
general  sense  to  the  younger  son  of  a  noole  house 
as  distinguished  from  the  elder.  The  military  use 
of  the  word  arose  from  the  practice  of  providing  for 
younger  sons,  or  cadets,  bv  making  them  officers  of 
the  army.  In  the  United  States  a  military  cadet 
is  one  woo  is  receiving  instruction  and  military 
discipline  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  or 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Cadets  are 
nominated  for  admission,  after  examination,  by  the 
President  or  a  member  of  Congress.  Of  British 
military  cadets,  those  destined  for  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery or  Royal  Engineers  study  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  those  for  other 
branches  of  the  service  at  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 


emy at  Sandhurst. 
CADI,  an  Arabic  word  sltniifyinK  a ,     „ 

.  learned  in  the  law.    The  title  of  an  inferioi 


n  Arabic  word  sltniifyinK  a  judge  or  per- 


judge  among  the  Mohammedan  nations,  who,  like 


founded  upon  the  Koran. 

CADILLAC,  Antoinb  wk  la  Mothe,  bom  in  Gas- 
cony,  France,  about  lefiO,  died  about  1717.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  ordered  by 
Louis  XIV  to  examine  the  coast  defenses  of  the 
French  territory  In  America.  lie  founded  Detroit, 
Mich  In  1701  (callingit  Fort  Pontchartrain),  estab- 
lished trading  forts,  discovered  a  silver  mine,  which 
was  named  "La  Mothe,"  and  In  1711  became  gover- 
nor of  Louisiana.  A  fine  hotel  In  Detroit  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  this  Frenchman. 

CADILLAC,  a  cft^  of  Michigan,  county-seat  of 
AVexford  county,  situated  on  Clam  River,  about 
100  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  and  contains  numer- 
ous lumber  mills,  machine  shops  and  foundries,  and 
manufactories    of    bricks,    cigars,    carriages    and 

CADIZ,  a  town  of  Ohio,  county-seat  of  Harrison 
county,  pleasantly  sitaated  in  a  fertile,  hilly  dis- 


trict, about  20  miles  northwest  of  Wheeling.  It  ia 
the  center  of  an  important  wool-growing  Industry. 
In  the  vicinity  are  valuable  mines  of  bituminous 
coal. 

CADMIA,  the  term  applied  to  the  crust  formed 
in  zinc  furnaces,  and  which  contains  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

CADWALADER,  American  general, born  in  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa.,  Jan.  17, 1742,  died  in  Shrewsbury,  Pa., 
Feb.  11,  1786.  He  was  interested  in  public  affairs 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war;  was  captain  irf  a 
milItarycompany,andwhen  the  city  battalions  were 
formed  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  them. 
Promoted  brigadier-general,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  assisted  in  tlie 
capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown  and 
Monmouth.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed 
to  Maryland,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

CADWALADER,  Gbobge,  soldier,  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  In  1804,  died  there  Feb.  3,  1879. 
He  practiced  law;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers ;  rose  to  be  major- 
general  on  account  of  gallantry  at  Chapultepec, 
served  as  major-general  of  volunteers  In  1862,  and 
was  a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  revise 
the  United  States  military  laws  and  regulations. 

CADY,  Albebmable,  American  officer,  born  in 
New  Hampshire  about  1809,  and  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1829.  He  served  chiefly  at  frontier 
posts  until  1K46,  fought  in  the  Mexican  war  from 
18ie  to  1848,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  civil 
war  was  on  Pacific  coast  duty.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  drafting  rendez- 
vous In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general, and  was  soon  after  retired  from 
service. 

C.£C1LIA,  a  genus  of  serpent-like  amphibians 
(see  Bri tannics.  Vol.  I,  p.  751),  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  CieciUidm,  In  which  the  body  is  without 
tail  or  limbs,  with  transversely  furrowed  skin,  and 
usually  with  small  hidden  scales.  They  innabit 
warm  countries  and  damp  places,  burrow  like 
earthworms,  and  eat  worms  and  Insects.  About  30 
species  are  known,  and  are  very  widely  distrib- 
uted. C«ciUa  itself  is  a  South  American  genus, 
about  30  inches  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a 
large  worm. 

CAEN  STONE,  a  fine  oolite  stone,  for  which  the 
neighborhood  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  France,  has 
long  been  celebrated.  The  quarries  are  subterra- 
nean, and  the  stone  is  brouRut  up  In  blocks  eight 
or  nine  feet  long  and  two  thick,  through  vertical 
shafts. 

CjESALPINIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Legumino»m,  the  type  of  the  sub-order  Cmah 
ptniex.  This  sub-order  contains  about  1,GOO  known 
speclesj  among  which  many  are  notable  for  their 
purgative  properties,  as  senna;  some  produce  eat- 
able fruits,  as  the  tamarind;  some  yield  resinous 
and  balsamic  products,  some  produce  important 
dye-woods,  and  some  are  trees  of  great  size  and 
very  valuaole  for  their  timber.  They  are  natives 
of  tne  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 

C.£SAR,  tne  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
of  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  was  originally  the  name 
of  a  patrician  family  of  the  Julia  Gent,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Roman  state,  claiming  to  be  de- 
scended from  lulus,  the  son  of  jEneas.  Octavian 
bore  the  name  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  great  Ju- 
lius Cssar,  and  handed  It  down  to  his  own  adopted 
son,  Tiberius,  after  whom  it  was  borne  by  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  Although  the  Cfesarian 
family  proper  became  extinct  with  Nero,  the  wore" 
Ceesar  was  part  of  the  style  of  the  succeeding  er 
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perora,  usnallj  between  imperator  and  the  per- 
gonal name,  aa  "Imperator  Catar  VespasianuB  Au- 
goBtus."  When  the  Emperor  Hadrian  adopted 
3SHus  Verus  (136),  the  latter  was  permitted  to 
take  the  title  of  Ceesar ;  and  from  this  time  in  the 
western,  and  alCerwards  also  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire, it  wae  borne  b;  the  beir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  while  Auguetue  continued  to  be  the  esclu- 
■ive  name  o(  the  reigning  emperor.  The  name  re- 
appears in  the  Czar  <or  Tiar)  of  Rusaia,  in  the 
Kaiurr  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"  and  the  mod- 
em empire  or  Qennany,  and  tbe  Kaiiar-i-Hind  or 
empress  of  Hindnstan. 

(CESAREAN  OPERATION:  in  midwifery,  the 
operation  by  which  the  fcetus  is  removed  from  the 
nterua  by  an  incision  through  the  walla  of  the  ab- 
domen and  uteraa,when  delivery  ia  impossible  by 
tj)e  natural  channel.  The  riak  to  the  child'a  life,  if 
it  be  alive  when  the  operation  is  begun,  ia  alight; 
but  to  the  mother'a  very  great.  Practitioners  are 
not  quite  agreed  aa  to  the  circumatancea  which 
jastitj  the  performance  of  such  a  aevere  operation 
on  the  living  female,  but  all  are  unanimous  aa  to 
the  propriety  of  at  once  removing  by  it  the  child  of 
a  recently  dead  woman.  The  operation  has  been 
leaa  often  and  leaa-aucceasfully  reaorted  to  in  Great 
Britian  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
America.  The  Cieaarean  operation  was  ao  called 
from  the  report  that  Juliua  Ceeaar  waa  brought 
into  the  world  in  this  way. 

G.£8URA,  or  Cebuba;  in  proaody.  a  pauae  or 
break  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  foot— a  sense 
panae — on  the  variationa  in  the  poaition  of  which 
much  of  the  effect  of  the  rhythm  of  verae  de- 
pends. 

CAFFEINE,  or  Thei.vb,  the  alkaloid  or  active 

Einciple  of  coffee  and  tea.  When  isolated  it  forma 
autiful  white  crystals,  with  a  silky  luster,  which 
are  aolublein  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  pres- 
ent in  coffee  to  the  extent  of  about  one  per  cent., 
and  ID  ordinary  tea,  from  two  and  a  halt  to  six  per 
cent.,  and  ia  also  found  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana 
teaa. 

CAGAYAN  SULU.an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago.lying  in  latitude  6°  6S'  north,  and  longi- 
tude ]18°2!t'ea8t.  It  ia  about  20  m ilea  in  circumfer- 
ence, well  wooded  and  elevated. 

CAGSANA,  a  town  near  the  aouthern  extremity 
of  the  ialand  of  Luzon,  Fbilippinea,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  12,756. 

CAHAWBA,  a  navigable  river  of  Alabama.  It 
rises  in  the  northern  central  part  of  the  State,  flowa 
southward  about  200  milea,  and  enters  the  Ala- 
bama at  the  old  village  of  Canawba,  10  milea  below 
Selma. 

C-iHIR,  a  town  In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land, on  the  Sulr,  beautifully  situated  on  the  east 
end  of  the  valley  between  toe  Galteea  and  Kuock- 
mealdown  Mountains.  Cahir  Caatle,  an  ancient  ir- 
regular Norman  atructure  of  considerable  extent, 
fs  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir. 
It  has  extensive  flour  milla.    Population,  3,000. 

CAHOKIA,  ao  named  from  an  extinct  tribe  of 
Indiana,  ia  a  quaint  village  of  Illinois,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi,  near  East  St.  Louis.  It  was  settled 
by  the  French  about  1682;  and  ita  present  inhabit- 
anta,  deacendanta  of  the  original  aettlera,  preaerve 
many  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  ancea- 
tora.  In  the  neighborhood  are  found  numerous  re- 
markable prehiatoric  mounds. 

CAICOS,  Cayos,  or  Keys,  a  group  of  islands  be- 
longing geographically  to  the  Babamaa,  but  an- 
nexed m  1874  to  Jamaica.  Together  with  Turk's 
lalanda  they  have  an  area  of  22S  square  miles.  Pop- 
nlation  in  1881, 4,778.  See  Eritannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
236;  Vol.  XIII,  p.  549. 


CAILLIAND,  Frbdbbic  (1787-1869),  a  French 
traveler,  born  at  Nantes,  June  9,  1787,  died  there 
May  1, 1809.  He  became  a  goldsmith  and  traveled 
over  Europe,  and  in  1816  went  to  Alexandria.  In 
eiaminina  the  mineral  resources  of  Egypt  he  redia- 
covered  toe  ancient  emerald  mines  of  Jebal  Zo- 
bara,  near  the  Red  Sea ;  and  bia  report  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Siwah  led  to  ita  annexation  by  Egypt  in 
1820.  In  1821-22  he  accompanied  Ibrahim  Pasha'a 
expedition  to  the  White  Nile,  and  his  Voyagf  A 
ir/ro<(fonr  volumes,  Paris,  l82S-26>  contained  the 
first  trustworthy  account  of  that  district.  In  1827 
he  became  conservator  of  the  Natural  History  Mn- 
aeum  at  Nantea.  He  publiahed  a  Voyage  A  Syovalx, 
and  two  volumes  of  researches  on  tne  life  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Nubians,  and  Ethiopians. 

CAINOZOIC  <"reoent  life"),  a  geological  term, 
aynonymoua  with  tertian?,  introduced  to  avoid  the 
confusion  which  attended  the  uae  of  the  terms  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary,  owing  to  the  va- 
rious meaninga  attached  to  them  by  geologiata. 

^A  IRA  ("It  will  go  on  I"),  a  popular  aong  which 
arose  in  the  fever  of  the  French  Revolution  o( 
1789,  ao  called  from  ita  refrain : 

"Ah  J  ;a  In,  fa  Ir*.  fs  Ink  I 
Leg  ■rlgtocnM  1  U  luitemel" 

It  became  a  French  national  aong,  and  waa  atyled 
the  Carillon  National.  The  original  words  (after- 
wards much  changed)  were  due  to  a  atreet  singer 
named  Ladre ;  the  melody  to  Becourt,  a  drummer 
of  the  Grand  Opera.  The  song  was  prohibited  by 
the  Directory  in  1797. 

CAIRD,  John,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish 
preacher,  waa  born  at  Greenockin  1820.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  waa  locally  well 
known  aa  an  able  preacher,  when  a  sermon  de- 
livered before  the  Queen  in  Crathfe  in  1866,  and 
publiahed  under  the  title  of  The  Religion  of  Common 
£(f>,  quickly  carried  his  fame  into  all  parta  of  the 
Proteatant   world.     It  was  pronounced  by   Dean 


aermona,  marked  by  beauty  of  language,  strons 
thought,  and  intense  sympathy  with  the  apfrituu 
aapirationa  of  mankind.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  lS<iO,  was  appointed  Profeasor  of  Divinity 
in  1862  and  in  1873  Principal  of  Glasgcyw  Univer- 
aity.  In  1880  he  published  a  work  of  great  impor- 
tance, An  Introdaciion  to  the  Fhilotophy  of  Stligum, 

CAIRD,  Edward,  a  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
born  in  18S5,  and  educated  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Glasgow.  From  Glaagow  he  paaaed  aa  a  Bnell  ex- 
hibitioner to  Balliol  Colleire,  Oxford,  and  became  in 
1864  Fellow  and  tutor  at  Merton.  In  1366  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Moral  Philoeophy  at  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  haa  aince  exerciaed  an  nn- 
uaual  peraonal  influence  over  the  atudente.  His 
worka  are  a  Critical  Account  of  the  Philotophy  of  Kant 
(1877),  an  excellent  little  book  on  Hegelia  Black- 
wood's  "Philosophical  Clasaica,"  and  an  examination 
of  The  Social  Philosophy  and  Religion  ofComle  (1885). 
"CAIRNS,  Hugh  MacCalmont.Lobo,  an  eminent 
Irish  statesman  and  lawyer,  born  near  Belfast  ia 
1819,  died  in  1886.  He  waa  appointed  attorney- 
general  in  1866.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  Con- 
aervative  party  in  the  Honae  of  Lorda,  and  waa 
twice  lord  chancellor  of  England. 

CAIRO,  a  city  of  Illinoia,  and  county-seat  of  Al- 
exander county,  aitnated  on  a  low  point  of  land  at 
the  junction  oi  the  Misaisaippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  It 
was  formerly  subject  to  inundations,  which  re- 
tarded its  growth ;  but  extensive  levees  that  have 
recently  Men  erected  at  great  expenae  afford 
ample  protection  againat  the  encroachments  of  the 
rivera,  and  the  city  Is  now  rapidly  inoreaaing  in 
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numbers  and  wealth.  Population  in  ISSO,  9,011 ;  in 
1890, 10,044.    See  BriUnnica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  647. 

CAITHNESS  FLAGSTONES,  dark-colored  bitn- 
miaous  schists,  sligbtly  micaceous  and  calcareous, 
valuable  on  account  of  their  great  toughness  and 
durability  for  pavements,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses. They  belong  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  contain  abundant  remains  of  fossil  flshes. 

CAIVANO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  four  miles 
north  of  Naples.  Population,  10,832. 

CAJABAMBA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cbimbo- 
razo,  in  Ecuador,  situated  103  miles  south  of  Quito, 
on  the  arid  plateau  of  Topi,  at  an  elevation  of 
9,480  feet.  Population,  16,000.  The  former  town  of 
Biohamba,  founded  on  this  site  in  1633  was  in  1797 
overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  30,000 
lives  were  lost. 

CALABASH,  or  Goubd-Tbee,  a  tree  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  of  the 
natural  order  Bignonuiceie,  sub-order  Crescentiactie. 
In  height  and  size  it  resembles  an  appie-tree '  it  has 
wedge-sbaped  leaves,  large  whitish  fleshy  Sowers, 
and  a  soum-like  fruit,  some  times  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter. The  wood  of  the  tree  is  tough  and  flexible 
and  is  well  adapted  for  coach~making,  but  the 
most  useful  part  is  the  hard  shell  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  used  instead  of  bottles,  goblets,  cups, 
water-cans,  etc.  The  calabashes  are  sometimes 
polished,  carved,  dyed  and  otherwise  ornamented. 
CALAIS,  a  city  of  Maine,  county-seat  of  Wash- 
ington county,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  St.  Croix  River,  opposite  St.  Stephen's,  New 
Brunswick.  Its  chief  industry  is  ship-building,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  export  trade  in  lumber, 
which  is  sawn  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  machine-shops  and  foundries.  Calais  is  the 
seat  of  Calais  Academy  and  of  a  high  school. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD,  a  cabinet  wood  of  great 
value,  resembling  rosewood,  but  surpassing  it  in 
beauty  and  durability.  The  tree  which  produces 
it  is  Dio'p^TOi  hirsula.  See  Ebony,  Britannica,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  619. 

CALAMAEY,  or  Sduin,  a  name  applied  to  nu- 
merous forms  of  cuttle-fiah  or  Ceptta'opuda.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  736;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  660;  Vol. 
XXI,  p.  609. 

CALAMBUCO,  a  verv  durable  timber  tree  of 
Luzon,  somewhat  resembling  the  teak,  and  much 
used  in  ship-building  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  agricultural  implements. 

CALAMIANES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  in  latitude  about  11°  26'  to  120  20* 
north,  and  longitude  120*^  east.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XVIII,  p.  762. 

CALAMINE,  an  ore  consisting  essentiallv  of 
silicate  of  zinc  It  occurs  in  small  obtuse  eaged 
crystals,  also  compact  and  massive;  it  is  white, 
brown,  green,  gray,  and  yellowish-white;  is  some- 
times opaque  and  sometimes  translucent.  It  is 
found  in  beds  and  veins  in  rocks  of  various  kinds, 
but  most  commonly  in  limestone.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  784,  79&. 
GALAMINT  {CalamijUfia),  a  genus  of  plants  o( 


on  many-nowered  stalks,  and  serrated  leaves,  with 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odor.  It  is  used  to  make 
herb  tea,  and  as  a  pectoral  medicine. 

CALAJIITES,  a  group  of  fossil  planU,  which 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  Devonian,  occur 
abundantly  in  the  Carbon  if eroua,  and  seem  to  die 
out  in  the  Permian  strata.  They  are  among  the 
commonest  and  most  characteristic  fossil  plants  of 
the  coal-measures.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
afHnities  of  these  plants;  but  they  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  allied  to  the  recent  EquUetaceic  o. 


horsetails,  from  which,  however,  they  difTer  tn  cer- 
tain paints.  It  has  not  yet  been  fully  decided 
whether  they  should  be  considered  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  Equiutacex,  or  classed  as  a  distinct  but 
allied  order.  The  gigantic  decorticated  stem  ie 
longitudinallv  ribbed  and  transversely  ]oint«i ;  in 
some  stems  long  narrow  brancblets  proceed  from 
the  transverse  joints,  and  in  others  branches  bear- 
ing whorls  of  small  branchlets  or  long  narrow 
pomted  leaves.  Some  of  the  species  were  provided 
with  thick  and  others  with  thin  hark.  Cfalamites 
seem  to  have  grown  in  dense  brakes  on  low  alluvial 
flats,  and  perhaps  even  in  water. 

CALASIUS,  the  reed  pen  which  the  anciente 
used  in  writing.  It  was  made  of  the  stem  of  a  reed 
growing  in  marshy  places,  of  which  the  best  were 
obtained  from  Egypt.  The  stem  was  first  softened, 
then  dried,  and  cut  and  split  with  a  knife,  as  quill 
pens  are  made.  Even  now  the  Orientals  write 
with  a  reed,  which  the  Arabs  call  Kaldm.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  483. 

CALAMUS  AEOMATICUS,  one  of  the  sweet- 
scented  grasses  of  India,  and  one  of  the  substances 
available  for  incense.  The  calamus  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  came  from  the  East,  and  to  it  the 
ancients  ascribed  important  medicinal  virtues.  The 
calamus  of  America  is  the  creeping  root-etalk  of 
the  Atona  calamut,  or  sweet  flag.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XII,  D.  718. 

CALANAS,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  situated 
about  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Huelva,  and 
thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Tharsis,  with  which  it 
was  connected  by  rail  in  1887.  There  is  a  large 
copper  mine  in  the  vicinity.    Population,  8,991. 

CALANDO :  in  music,  an  Italian  expression, 
meaning  diminishing  by  degrees  from  forte  to 
piano.  It  differs  from  decrescendo  or  diminuendo, 
aa  the  tempo  at  the  same  time  is  slightly  retarded, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  ritardando.  The  proper 
performance  of  the  calando  is  purely  a  matter  of 
good   taste    and   feeling,  depending  on   the  per- 

OALANDRON^,  a  wind  instrument  on  which 
Italian  peasants  play  simple  melodies,  and  also 
sometimes  accompany  their  national  sonss.  It 
has  the  holes  of  the  common  flute,  but  the  intona- 
tion is  produced  as  in  the  common  pipe. 

CALAgPARKA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  forty  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  3,000, are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

CALATANAZOB,  a  town  of  Aragon,  Spain, 
about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Soria.  Population, 
1,500. 

CALATEAVA-La-VIEGA,  a  ruined  city  of 
Spain,  situated  on  the  Guadiana,  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  Ciudad  Real.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  but  nothing  now 
remains  except  a  single  tower. 

CALBURGA,a  town  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  in 
Hindoostan.  It  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Beemah.  It  has  been  successively  Che  capital  of 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  sovereignties.  Popula- 
tion, 6,000. 

CALCAREOUS  TUFA,  or  Tue-a,  a  mineral  which 
in  its  chemical  composition  is  nearly  identical  with 
limestone  and  marble,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
sponpy  and  cellular  structure.  It  is  generally  soft, 
brittle,  and  friable,  but  sometimes  it  is  sufficiently 
hard  to  be  used  in  building  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
XX,  p.  808).  Sometimes  it  incrusts  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  as  in  "petrifying  springs"  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  270},  and  it  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  filtering  stone.    The  stalactites  and  atalag- 
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CALCASIEU,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  about  230 
miles  long  and  navigable  for  100  miles.  It  rises  in 
the  western  part  of  tbe  State,  flowa  south  through 
Lake  Calcasieu,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near 
tbe  village  of  Cameron,  ninety  miles  from  Galveston. 

CALCEOLARIA,  a  South  American  genus  of 
plantB  of  the  natural  order  Scropkulariactx.  The 
calyx  in  this  genus  is  4-partite,  corolla  2-lipped, 
the  lower  lip  remarkablv  inflated  so  as  to  form  a 
bag,  and  the  shape  of  tne  whole  in  some  species 
resembles  that  of  a  slipper.  The  art  of  the  gar- 
dener has  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  and  hy- 
brids which  exhibit  many  rich  and  delicate  tints. 
Some  of  the  species  are  used  in  South  America  for 
dyeing.    See  Britannloa,  Vol.  XII,  p.  2G2. 

CALCIFER0U3  EPOCH,  an  epoch  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  system  of  Xorth  America.  The  division  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  calcareous  sand- 
stones and  limestones,  portions  of  which  are  very 
hard  and  siliceous,  ana  contain  geodes  of  quartz 
crystals.  The  Calciferous  epoch  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  Cambrian  period. 

CALCINATION,  or  CALcmwo.  the  process  of 
beating  or  roasting  in  furnaces  or  in  neaps  the 
various  metallic  ores.  It  is  resorted  to  as  the  first 
stage  in  the  extraction  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mon metals  from  their  ores,  and  is  essentially  a 
process  of  oxidation. 

CALCIUM,  tbe  metal  present  in  chalk,  stucco, 
and  other  compounds  of  lime.  It  is  yellowish* 
white,  can  be  rolled  into  sheets  and  hammered 
into  leaves,  and  is  intermediate  between  lead  and 
gold  in  hardness.  To  retain  its  brightuees  it  must 
be  kept  under  the  surface  of  naphtha.  At  a  red 
heat  it  melts  and  burns  with  a  dazzling,  white 
light,  accompanied  by  scintillations. 

CALDECOTT,  Randolph  (1846-^),  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  born  at  Chester,  March  22,  1846.  He 
was  for  sometime  employed  as  clerk  in  a  bank, 
first  at  Whitchurch  and  afterwards  at  Manches- 
ter.  The  success  of  his  work  in  the  London  illus- 
trated papers  encouraged  him  to  remove  to  the 
metropolis,  where  he  soon  proved  himself  without 
an  equal  in  depicting  the  numors  of  animal  life 
and  tlie  joys  of  the  country-house  and  hunting- 
field.  He  contributed  freoueutly  to"Punch"and  the 
"Graphic,"  and  occasionally  exhibited  at  the  Ro^al 
Academy,  the  Dudley,  and  the  Grosvenor  Galleries. 
In  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colors.  His  health,  however, 
soon  gave  away,  and,  after  vain  attempts  to  restore 
it  by  trips  abroad,  he  died  at  St.  Augustine,  in 
Florida,  Feb.  12,  1SS6.  Randolph  Caldecott  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  by  the  admirable  CaUUeott'» 
Piriurf-booki,  which  began  in  1878  with  John  Gilpin 
a:id  The  House  That  Jack  Built.  He  also  illustrated 
Washington  Irving's  Old  CkriUmta  (1875),  and 
Bracehndge  ffalHW?);  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr's  A'ortft 
Italian  Folk  (1878),  and  several  other  well-known 

CALDER,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  West  Riding.  It 
rises  in  a  marsh  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  near 
Uurnley,  and  after  a  course  of  forty  miles  joins 
the  Aire  near  Pontefract,    It  forms  a  considerable 

Ejrtion  of  tbe  canal  route  through  Yorkshire  and 
ancasbire,  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
England. 
CALDERON,  Philip  HaaMOOBHES,  R.  A.,  painter, 


contributed  to  the  Royal  Academy  from 
subjects  being  chiefly  historical  or  imaginative. 
He  exhibited  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibi- 
tions of  1867  and  lfi7H,  receiving  at  the  former  the 
first  medal  awarded  to  English  art,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter a  first  class  medal  and  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


In  1887  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

CALrHERO,  a  decayed  town  of  North  Italy, 
about  nine  miles  east  of  Verona.  Ite  thernial 
springs  were  in  repute  as  early  as  the  first  century 
oE  the  Christian  era,  and  continued  to  enjoy  popu- 
larity until  the  sixteenth  century,  afterwbich  tfiey 
gradually  became  neglected,  and  are  now  llttl« 

CALDWELL,  Ckables  Hensv  Bbohbdge,  naval 

officer,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  June  11, 1823,  died 
in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Nov.  30. 1877.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1838,  and  became  lieutenant 
in  18B2.  He  commanded  the  Itoaca  in  1862,  when 
an  attack  was  made  on  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  and  led  a  party  of  men  who  cleared  away 
the  chain  obstruction  which  prevented  the  Union 
gun-hoats  from  passing  the  forts.  Lieutenant 
Caldwell  was  in  the  action  at  Grand  Gulf  in  1862, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  made  commander.  He 
subsequently  commanded  the  Euex,  the  Glauau, 
and  the  R.  R.  Cvyler,  and  In  1874  waa  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commodore. 

CALDWELL,  James,  American  patriot  and  cler- 
gyman bom  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.,  in  April, 
1784,  shot  by  a  sentry  near  Elizabeth  town,  ST  J, 
Nov.  24, 1781.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in 
1750,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  Elizabeth  three  years  later.  During  the  agita- 
tions preceding  the  Revolution  he  was  active  in 
arousing  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  was  subse- 
quently chaplain  in  the  American  Army.  A  mono- 
ment  commemorating  his  life  and  service  waa 
erected  at  Elizabethtown  in  1846. 

CALDWELL,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  educator,  bora  in 
Lamington,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1773,  died  at  Chapel 
Hill,  NT  C,  Jan.  24, 183B.  He  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1791,  taught  school  in  nis  native  place  and 
in  Elizabethtown,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  henceforth  devoted  his  energies  tu 
the  upbuilding  of  this  institution,  and  to  nim  is 
due  the  merit  of  having  saved  it  from  ruin.  In 
1804  Dr.  Caldwell  became  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  position  he  occupied  until  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1812-17. 

CALDWELL,  MBERiTT,educator,  bom  in  Hebron. 
Oxford  county,  Me..  Nov.  29,1806,  died  in  Portland, 
Junee,  1848.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoininl82S,  and 
in  the  same  year  became  principal  of  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary.  In  1834  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1&37  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  meta- 
physics and  English  literature,  which  position  be 
occupied  until  nis  death.  Among  his  published 
works  are :  The  Doctrine  of  the  Engliih  Verb;  Philotiy 
phy  of  Chriiiian  Perfection;  and  CnriitianUy  Tested  by 
Eminent  Men. 

CALDWELL,  Samuel  Lust,  D.  D.,  educator,  born 
in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1820.  He  was 
educated  at  Colby  University,  Watervllle,  Me.;  he 
subsequently  graduated  at  the  Newton  Tfaeological 
Institute,  and  liecame  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  afterwards  at  Providence,  B.  I. 
He  held  a  professorship  in  Newton  Theological 
Institute,  and  in  1878  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Vassar  College;  this  position  be  resigned  in 
188B.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  published  sermons,  orations 
and  lectures,  and  editeo  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  Pvhli' 
cations  of  Ihe  Narragansett  Club. 

CALDWELL,  a  city  of  Kansas,  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Wellington.  It  is  the  trade-center  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  district,  and  contains  a  number 
of  grain-elevators  and  flouring-mills. 

CALDWELL,  or  Lake  Geokob,  a  village  of  New 
York,  county-seat  of  Warren  county,  sitoatod  near 
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the  head  of  Lake  George,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Jkjbaoy.  It  is  a  very  popular  summer  resort.  Its 
anrroundiuKB  are  picturesque  and  romantic:  the 
lake  is  studded  with  numerous  beautiful  islets; 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  several  places  of  historic 
ittterast,  including-  Fort  George  and  Fort  William 
Henry.  The  name  Horicon,  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  original  Indian  name  of  the  Lake,  waa  a 
fanciful  invention  of  Cooper,  the  novelist. 

CALDWELL,  a  town  of  Ohio,  county-seat  of 
Noble  county,  situated  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Zanesvitle  and  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Marietta. 
It  has  a  sash  and  door  factory,  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  found  coat,  iron,  oil,  and  salt. 

CALEDONIA,  a  Tillage  of  Minnesota,  county- 
sent  of  Houston  county,  situated  about  tnirty-two 
miles  south  of  Winona.  It  containa  manufactories 
of  wagons  and  sleighs,  and  is  the  center  of  an  im- 
portant local  trade  and  the  seat  of  Caledonia 
Academy. 

CALEDONIA,  a  village  of  North  Dakota,  and 
county-seat  of  Traill  county,  situated  at  the  con- 
fiuence  of  Goose  Kiver  with  tfae  Red  River  of  the 
North.     It   is    an    important    shipping-point    for 

CALEDONIA  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Ontario, 
atH>ut  ten  miles  south  of  L'Origlnal.  It  contains  a 
number  of  alkaline  medicinal  springs  noted  for 
tbeir  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  rheumatic  and  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

CALEDONIA  CANAL.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  787. 

CALENDER,  or  Kalekdeb,  a  Persian  word 
(meaning  "greater")  applied  to  members  of  an 
order  of  dervisheB  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Calenders  are  wondering  preachers, 
who  hold  that  sin  defiles  the  body  only,  and  can  be 
removed  by  ablutions.  The  members  of  the  order, 
even  during  the  lite-time  of  its  founder,  were  re- 
markable for  licentiousness  and  debauchery. 

CALENDS,  the  first  day  of  each  Koman  month. 
See  Oalkndab,  Britannica,  V61.  IV,  p.  665, 

CALENTURE,  a  Spanish  term  for  a  Species  of 
temporary  delirium  or  fever  occurring  on  board  a 
ship  in  hot  climateH.  and  probably  duo  to  the  effect 
of  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

OALGABY,  a  town  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
of  Canada,  with  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 


Railway,  2,262  miles  west  of  Montreal.  It  stands 
3,380  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  broad  valley 
between  the  Bow  and  Elbow  Rivers,  and  is  a  trad- 
ing-center for  a  wide  district.    It  dates  from  1884. 

CALHOUN,  W1L1.1AH  Babbon,  LL.  D„  bom  in 
Boston  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1796.  died  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Nov.  8, 1865.  lie  graduated  at  Yale,  entered 
the  legal  profession,  and  attained  much  popular 
favor.  In  1825  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  where 
he  served  for  ten  years ;  was  in  Congress  from  1885 
to  1843 ;  was  Secretary  of  State  (Mass.)  from  1848  to 
1851;  bank  commissioner  from  1853  to  1855 ;  presi- 
dential elector  in  1844,  and  in  18C9  was  elected 
mayor  of  Springfield. 

CTaLI,  Santiago  uk,  a  town  of  Colombia,  situ- 
ated on  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  8,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  connected  with  Buenaventura 
by  rail,  and  has  considerable  trade  with  that  port. 
Population,  13,000, 

CALIANO,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  about  nine  miles  south 
of  Trent.  It  figures  in  history  as  the  place  where 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Sigismund  won  a  single 
victory  over  the  Venetians  In  1487.  Being  a  place 
of  considerable  military  importance,  it  was  also 
contested  in  the  campaigns  01 1797  and  1609. 

CALIBRE, or  Calibbb,  a  technical  name  for  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  fire-arm,  whether  a 
piece  of  ordnance  or  a  small-arm.  If  the  weapon  is 
rified  its  calibre  is  measured,  not  from  the  bottom 
of  the  grooves,  but  from  the  smooth  surface  be- 
tween them,  technically  called  the  "lands."  In  the 
United  States  the  calibre  of  a  fire-arm  is  expressed 
in  decimal  paria  of  an  inch ;  thus,  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  44-calibre  rifle  is  one  of  ,44-inch ;  the 
calibre  of  a  cannon  is  expressed  either  by  the 
diameter  of  its  bore  or  by  the  weight  of  a  solid 
round  shot  which  it  will  carry.  In  Great  Britain 
calibre  is  expressed  as  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heavy  guns,  which  are  denom- 
inated from  their  weight;  as,  a  38-ton  gun  or  a 
100-ton  gun. 

CALIFORNIA,  a  villa^  of  Miasouri,  county-seat 
of  Moniteau  county,  situated  In  the  center  of 
the  State,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral-producing  district.  It  contains  a  number 
of  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  floor,  paper,  and 
woolen  goods. 


CALIFORNIA,  State  OP.  Area(official  1890),  158,- 
360  square  miles.  Population  (1890),  1,208,130.  Capi- 
tal, Sacramento,  with  a  population  in  1S90  of  2ti,272. 
For  the  early  history,  physical  geography,  climate, 
mines,  and  productions  of  California,  see  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  IV,  pp.  694-706. 

California  is  rapidly  advancing  not  only  in  popu- 
lation, but  also  in  respect  of  numerous  industries. 
In  its  gold  products  it  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union. 
Since  1848,  and  up  to  Jan.  l,18y],its  gold  and  silver 
reached  a  total  of  11,307,450,000.  Its  minoral  products 
In  1890  were  valued  at  (23,850,000.  Its  manufactur- 
ing products  in  1880  were  valued  at  tlia,21H,000;  in 
1^,  at  $165,000,000.  The  deposits  in  its  banks  in 
1890  reached  the  large  total  of  ♦171,220,631 ;  and  the 
assessed  value  of  property,  a  total  of  $1,060,890,296— 
an  amount  nearly  double  the  total  valuation  in 
1880.  Its  wealth  per  capita  is  the  largest  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

On  Jan.  1.  1890,  California  reported  4,500  miles  of 
railway,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  #40,248,000. 
Its  chief  city,  San  Francisco,  claims  to  be  tlie  third 
largest  commercial  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  be  practically  out  of  debt. 


In  1890  the  estimated  area  of  arable  land  in  Call* 

fomia  embraced  38,000,000  acres ;  cultivated,  2,500,- 
000;  forests,  20,000,000  acres.  Its  hay,  cereal,  and 
root  crops  in  1890  were  valued  at  $70,000,000;  its 
bean  crop  reached  a  total  of  1,000,000  centals;  its 
barley,  16,000,000  bushels ;  its  hops,  40,000  bales;  its 
wheat  crops,  27,000,000 centals,  of  which  there  were 
exported  13,266,409  centals,  valued  at  $17,600,000; 
its  flour  exported  at  1,201,304  barrels,  valued  at 
$4,000,000, 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  State  liave  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  raisin  output  of  1890 
was  reported  at  2,000,000  boses,or 400,000,000  pounds; 
its  prune  crop  at  16,000,(X)0  pounds;  its  dried  fruits 
shipped  East,  at  66,318,000  pounds — more  than  ten 
times  the  quantity  shipped  East  in  1S80;  oranges 
shipped  East  In  1890-01,  at  4,000  car-loads,  in  1889  at 
3,187  car-loads ;  total  green  fruits  shipped  east  in 
1890  at  105.000.000 ;  in  18R0  the  amount  was  5,180,000. 
Not  only  do  the  orange  and  grape  thrive  in  (Cali- 
fornia, but  also  the  olive,  fig,  almond,  and  walnut; 
the  State  is  also  a  very  large  producer  of  honey. 

The  grape  districts  of  California  have  an  area  of 
about  225,000  acres. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  TTnited  States  Census  of  1890  ahowed  an  in- 
croase  in  the  population,  during  the  last  decade,  of 
843,438,  the  net  increase  being  about  36,73  per  cent. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
State  and  its  comparative  increase  ny  counties: 
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country  alone,  loiiklns  la.lXMI.UOO  BallODS  annually,  and  an 
eiporlfltion  to  forclen  countries  of  :J1I,9M  gailonB  In  X«89.  val- 
ncd  at  |ai7,C»3.  Tho  fltaie  may  be  divided  Into  three  grape- 
Biowlnit  dlatrlcls:  the  coast,  wblcli  includes  Sonoma,  lite, 
Napi,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  Saata  Cruz  connllee;  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Foothill  oudSncramenio  Valley  dletrfct,  which 
lacla(tc9Placer,ElDorado,CBlnvcraB,Tuolui         "   '      '  "  " 
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In  the  flrst  dislrirt  tlio  flaer  grades  of  white  a 

there  than  tn  any  other  district.  In  that  district' 
fully  Btown  rhe  finesC  varieties  of  French  champagne  grape* 
wblcBjleldahandBomeprotlt  to  the  producers.  There  is  one 
■:all»  (a  the  district  having  a  capacity  of  800,000  bottles,  pro- 


ducing ctiunpaene  by  nahmd  fennsntation  tn  the  botti*. 

The  Gh^mpa^e  industry  In  California  is  constantly  ^rowlna, 
with  the  promise  ol  a  bright  future.  While  wine  is  the  letd- 
Ing  vlilcultuni  product,  the  district  produces  also  flue  taBle 
grapes.    Orapes  for  table  use  and  raisins  are  also  eitetisively 

ErowD  In  bbeRecDud  dialrlct.  a  large  portion  of  the  new  plant' 
ogB  being  for  ralalna. 

Tn  Napa  county,  in  the  first  district,  there  was  in  laeo  a 
grape  acreage  of  aa,7ea  acres.  There  were  143  wine  cellars  In 
Napa.maUTol  them  of  recent  construction,  and  containing 
all  the  appliances  (or  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  wlues. 
There  were  3,000.000  gallons  of  wine  made  in  that  county  dnr- 
luE  the  year  ]«». 

Sonoma  county,  in  this  district,  had  in  1889  Z1,SS8  acres  of 
bearing  vineyards.  The  same  conditions  exist  there  relative 
to  the  quality  of  grapes  and  wines  produced  aa  iu  Napa,  The 
ravages  of  phylloiera  were  felt  In  Sonoma  and  Napa  In  1871, 
and  a  great  many  vineyards  were  destroyed.  It  is  DOW  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  des  true  lion  caused  by  the  phylloxera 
can  be  stayed  by  growing  the  native  resistant  stock  and  graft- 
ing upon  that  the  foreign  vinlfera.  In  Sonoma  county  In  1SS9 
there  were  produced  about  1,756,300  gallons  ol  wine  and  250,- 
000  gallons  of  brandy. 
Santa  Clara  county,  in  thia  district,  contains  some  12,500 
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arlson  with  the  counties  before  mentioned. 


surface.  In  which  the  grower 
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Alameda  county.  In   the  Orst  district,  hi 

bearli^  vines,  and  produces  a  type  of  wini „  — 

white  and  red  wines  of  France;  and  In  this  part  of  the  dia- 
lrlct, known  as  Che  "Uvermoie  dialrlct,"  k  high  grade  of 
Satilcmeand  claret  is  produced.  The  geological  fonnatlon 
Of  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Mount  Diablo  range  more 
nearly  reproduce  the  soil  conditions  that  ebaracteilxe  the 
department  of  the  Glronde  in  France  than  any  other  section 
on  the  coast.  In  this  district  there  were  produced  in  ""^ 


Irlct,  a 


vltbiQ 


comparatively  a  ne^ 
the  fast  decade.    Th( 


There  lain  the  second  dlstrfct  agreat  vlllcuUural  IntereaU 
embracing  table  grapes,  ralslna,  sweet  and  dry  wines,  and 
brandies,  excel  11  nr  in  the  latter.  Sacramento,  Placer,  El 
Dorodo.  Tehama,  Yuba,  Butte,  and  Yolo  connues  produce 
large  quauti ties  of  table  grapes,  and  quite  a  quantity  of  rai- 
sins Is  shipped  from  some  of  these  counties.  Tehama  has  the 
largest  vineyard  In  the  world  (B.SOOacrsa),  tOH-hloh  the  mana- 
gersays  ipSo  acres  of  new  vines  are  to  be  added  within 
a  year.  There  were  in  the  distillery  on  thlsviueyaRl  In  April, 
1£90,  irben  visited  by  the  special  agent  of  the  Census  Offlee, 
300,000  gallons  of  brandy  and  l.OOU.DOO  gallons  of  wine.  An- 
other large  Tineyurd.  the  second:  laijest  in  theState.contoina 
1,500  acres,  and  la  situated  at  Folsom,  eacramento  county. 
The  winery  belonging  to  the  vineyard  haa  a  capacity  of  600.. 
DOO  sallons.  Many  table  grapes  are  shipped  from  this  vine- 
yard to  the  Eastern  marketfc. 

In  the  third  district.  Dear  Stockton,  in  Ban  Joaquin  county. 
Is  located  cue  of  the  largest  vineyards  and  wlcerlea.  F!na 
brandies  are  made  in  thatdlstrlct;  alao  sherries,  ports, and 

'• —    -' — ■-      " county  contained  in  1891 

I  Bud  15,000  acres  of  new 

sere  grown  for  rolslns. 

gallons  of    wine  and 

irandymade  in  that  county.    The  wines  were  mostly  sweet, 

ind  of  excellent  quality.    1116  raisin  pack  in  1889  was  6S6/«[ 

»rodncpd.ia»JX0  gallons.    The  California 

speaklngof  the  Muscatel  de  Gordo  Blanco. 


and"  ^ 
boil 


tbe\ 


■s  that  is  unknowi 


: where  In  the  w 


rid.    The  » 


ocid  crop  la  often  very  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  and  the 
comes  before  the  le^^  es  fall  off.''    More  than  baU  the 

grapes  grown  In  California  are  produced  in  Frea 

^__  ri ji ._  i.,  ., ^district,  h 


third 


apesgro 
5  an  ISerii 


d  the  re 


Sab  Bern 


rowing  of  raisin  g. 
r  ISfto'aT  "       - 


rdluc 


to  S75JM0  boxes.    Two 


of  wine  in  ItWO,    There  were  also  shipped  f: 
1.700  tons  of  table  grapes. 

There  were  produced  in  1889  in  Los  Angeles  county 
tons,  or  blfiiOMO  pounds  of  gropes  (or  wine,  andJflOO  k 
ajWOJMO  pounds  of  grar-'  *—  ■'■^' 


n  Cahfc 


,i„  .„.    .jblo  pnrpoeca.    The  wines  In 
'clebrated.  and  were  the  flrsC  stilpped 
_     iBSlcrn  markets.    That  county  excels 
.  -lea,  ports,  and  brandies.      There  were  SOJDOO  boxes 
packed  in  18H9,  the  new  disease  having  reduced  the 
hont  one-half.    The  product  of  Orange,  a  county 
alely  formed  froni  portiona  of  Loa  Angelea  county,  la  includ- 
ed In  tlie  above  flgnres. 

In  Snn  Diego  county  there  is  an  acreage  of  6,000  bearing  and 
r,Wi  noii-bearlnit  vines.  Of  the  latter,  ffjlOO  were  Just  coming 
nlo  bearing  in  IWS.  and  did  not  add  much  to  the  product. 


Aogeles  did  not  ailcet  San  Die^o  county.  It  ii  Ir 
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progress  I 


B  Id  El 

e  flDBBt 


Tiller  o(  S»n  D18K0  county  that 
mtde  in  viticulture.    There  hre 

growl nir.  and  MOO  acnis  of  bei_.        

CBJon.    Tlie  ralulM  Irom   CbU  valfej  are  among  t 

urodiic«d  lu  Calif omla.    The  product  o(  the  El  Calt„ j 

[n  IKW  was  lUlU)  boxes;  in  tbb  bsiwice  ol  HaQ  Diego  count; 
tbe  pack  was  76,000  boiee:  In  all,  UDJIOO  boxes.  Another  sue- 
ceafllul  branch  of  vlUoultUTe  in  thia  district  Is  the  shipment 
at  table  etbus  to  the  Easlam  markets.  Many  of  the  elevated 
localities  are  so  free  from  frost  that  grapea  can  be  left  ou  the 
Tloes  until  Jauuary, 

AS  It  has  l)een  noted  that  Calilornlahaa  the IflTpest  vineyard 
In  the  world,  itmay  be  well  to  state  that  she  has  also  the 
Bmallest.  It  la  a  Tineyard  coualBtlog  of  a  alngie  vine,  In 
Santa  Barbara  county.  It  was  planted  by  a  Mexican  woman 
about  six ly-elght  years  ago,  and  has  a  difuueteroua  fool  froc 
thegroundt — ■--'--- 


riiieyard  died  In  ISei 


S,^b™nchM  coTeriiigau  area  of  12J)00 

and  it  produces  annually  from  10,000  to  lajno  pounda  of 
grapea  of  the  Mission  Tarlety  (many  bunch—  "">i">><—  -i-- 
and  seven  pounds,,  the  crop  being  generally 
Thi?  old  lady  who  planted  this  one-vine  vine: 
at  the  age  ol  107.* 

In  harmony  with  Its  genlat  climate,  fully  described  In  Brlt- 
annlca,  Vol.  IV,  CalUornla  pOBsessBB  raaay  Booresol  mineral 
springs  of  great  variety  Id  reapeot  of  temperature  and  cbein- 
Icai  analrslB.  Over  300  Of  sach  sprlnga  Dave  already  been 
opened,  located  chleBv  In  tlie  Coast  range,  thODgti  there  are 
also  many  mineral  lied  springs  in  the  Sierra  and  in  the  dcacrt 
regions  In  the  sODtheaBlern  part  of  the  State.  Dr.  Wlnslov 
ADderson.ol  San  Francisco,  undertook  not  long  since  the 
(ask  ol  cOlloctiDg  deacrlpttvs  notes,  with  veritable  and  prac- 
tical BDalvses  of  the  most  prominent  springs  ol  the  State,  and 
-0  the^obllo,rnahi)thlyliilereatlngv-i *>•- 


flts  ol  hia  Investigations.  He  prnnounces  the  California 
eral  BprlORs  to  be  equal  In  aUractiveneis  and  value,  to 
te  of  any  European  or  othar  health  resorts.  SeeAvEKiCAN 


Addition!. 

CALISTOGA,  a  picturesque  town  of  California, 
situated  near  the  Petrified  iToreet,  about  aixty-five 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  noted  for  its 
mineral  springe,  and  is  a  popular  summer  resort. 

CALIVGR,  a  matchlock  or  firearm  about  mid- 
way in  size  and  character  between  an  arquebus 
and  a  musket.  It  was  small  enough  to  be  fired 
without  a  rest  or  support. 

CALIXTIXES,  the  more  moderate  section  of  the 
Hussites  in  Bohemia.  Tbey  took  their  name  from 
tbe  leadine  article  of  their  confession  {published  i. 


conceded  by  the  articles  of  Basel  in  1433,  and  thej 
were  (or  a  time  quite  a  prominent  party;  but  they 
gradually  became  less  strict  in  principle,  and  haa 
ceased  to  be  of  importance  by  the  be^jmningof  tbe 
sixteenth  century. 

CALKING,  the  operation  of  driving  oakum  or 
untwisted  rope  into  the  seams  of  a  ship  to  render 
them  water-tight. 

CAIiL,  a  military  musical  term  meaning  a  signal 
on  the  drum,  pipe  or  bu^la.  The  metal  whistle 
used  by  a  boatswain  and  his  mate  on  ship-board  is 
also  a ''call." 

CALLA,  an  aquatic  or  marsh-loving  genus  of 
Aroci-ir,  of  a  single  species,  Calla  paluslrU,  the 
water-arum.  It  hus  white  spathes,  cordate  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  flowers  crowded  up  to  the  extremity 
of  tne  spadix,  and  red  berries.  It  is  widely  distrib- 
uted through  the  cold  marshes  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  acquires  some  economic  importance 
in  Lapland  and  parts  of  Russia,  from  the  fact  that 
its  root-stock  when  deprived  of  its  acrid  properties 
by  cooking,  ia  a  source  of  starchy  matter  used  in 
bread-maKing.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  Rich- 
ardia,  the  calla  of  house  cultivation,  was  formerly 
included  in  this  genus.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XII, 
p.  2ft4, 

CALLANDER,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Teith.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  and 
roniantic  situation  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
and  Highland  lalies.    Population,  1,921. 

CALLENDER,  John,  historian,  born  in  Boston, 
Jlass.,  in  1706,  died  in  Newport,  R.  L,  Jan.  26,   1748. 


•  See  U.  8.  t 
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He  ^T^duated  at  Harvard  and  became  pastor  suc- 
cessively of  a  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  m  Swansea, 
Mass.,  and  in  Newport,  R.  I.  At  the  latter  place 
he  was  a  member  of  a  society  called  "  Company  of 
the  Redwood  Library."  He  delivered  an  address 
in  1738  entitled,  An  Higttfrical  ItUci/urie  tin  the  Ciril 
and  Rtiigiout  A^eirt  of  ike  Colony  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Planlationi,  from  the  Firet  Seltlemfnl 
to  the  End  of  the  First  Century.  This  was,  (or  one 
hundred  years,  tbe  sole  history  of  Khode  Island, 
Mr.  Callender  published  a  series  of  papers  relative 
to  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  America. 

CALLERNISH,  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Lewis,  16  miles  from  Stornoway,  re- 
markable for  its  pre-historic  stone  circles,  of  which 
there  are  four  at  no  great  distance  from  one  an- 
other.   See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  492. 

CALLICHTHYS,  a  genus  of  phj^sostomatous 
bony  fishes  of  the  family  SiktridK,  having  the  bodv 
almost  entirely  covered  b;y  four  rows  of  large,  hard, 
narrow,  scaly  plates.  The  head  ia  also  protected 
by  bony  plates.  The  twelve  species  of  this  fresh- 
water genus  are  natives  of  South  America.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  69. 

GALLIGONUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Polygoneec,  having  a  quadrangular  fruit 
winged  at  angles.  Tbe  best  known  species  is  a 
succulent  shrtio  found  on  the  sandv  steppes  near 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  its  acid  snoots  and  fruit 
often  serve  to  allay  thirst.  The  roots  afford  a  nu- 
tritious gum. 

CALLINGER,  one  of  the  bill  forts  of  Bundelcund, 
elevated  1,200  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain.  From 
its  position  and  size  it  must  at  one  time  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.  At  the  base  of  the  rook 
stands  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which,  though 
much  decayed,  still  bears  testimony  of  its  ancient 

CALLIPERS,  compasses  with  curved  le^,  used 
by  turners  and  other  workmen  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  cylindrical,  spherical,  and  other 
curved  work. 

CALLOVIAN.  a  division  of  the  Jurassic  system, 
represented  in  England  by  the  KeJIaways  Rock. 

CALLUS,  a  term  employed  in  old  surgical  work^ 
and  still  used,  popularly,  to  indicate  the  new  growth 
of  osseous  tissue  about  the  extremities  of*fractured 
bones,  which  ser\'e3  to  unite  them. 

CALMS,  or  Calm  Latitcoes,  those  parts  of  the 
ocean  near  the  equator  which  are  subject  to  total 
absenceof  wind  for  long  periods  together. 

CALOTHYLLUM.  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Gutlifera,  natives  of  warm  climates.  S-omi 
of  the  species  yield  valuable  timber  and  also  suppli 
valuable  resins,  while  the  seeds  of  other  varietiei 
produce  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps  and  for  othei 
purposes. 


phenomenon  of  heat,  and  hence  used  loosely  foi 

CALORIMETER,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  specific  heat  of  a  body  ;  the  determination  be 
ing  effected  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  Ice  a' 
zero  which  is  turned  into  water  by  the  t  raneferenct  ■ 
to  it  of  heat  from  the  body  under  examination.  Sei 
Britannica.  Vol.  XX,  p.  132, 

CALOTTISTS  ( Lf  AVf/fmr n(  de  In  CaJolte),  a  B0Piet> 
of  witty  and  satirical  men.  in  the  times  of  Loui 
XIV,  who  were  headed  by  two  officers  in  the  king' 
body-guard  named  Torsac  and  Aimon.  Their  nam- 
was  taken  from  the  cap  which  formed  the  symbo 
of  the  society.  Their  amusement  consisted  in  send 
ine  to  any  public  character  who  had  made  himsel 
ridiculous  a  "  patent"  authorizing  him  to  wear  th< 
calotte  as  a  covering  for  the  weak  part  of  his  head 
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Ab  the  society  became  audacioue,  and  did  not  spare 
even  royalty  itself,  it  was  suppressed. 

CALOTYPE,  the  name  given  to  a  photographic 
process  devised  about  1840  by  Dr.  Fox  Talbot.    It 

CAL0VIU8,  AHHiHAM,the  chief  representative 
of  controversial  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  the  17th 
century ;  bom  at  Mohrungen,  in  East  Prussia,  April 
16, 1612,  died  at  Wittenberg  Feb.  26,  1686 ;  he  was 
HucceBsively  professor  at  Konigsberg,  preacher  at 
Danzig,  and  professor  at  Wittenberg.  He  waged 
war  iaceesantly  on  Arminian,  Socinian,  Reformed, 
and  Catholic  doctrines,  and  was  very  bitter  against 
Galixtus.  He  was  six  times  married,  the  last  time 
in  his  seventy-second  year  to  a  young  daughter  of 
bis  colleague,  Quenstedt.  Calovius's  chief  writings 
are  bis  SyiCema  Loeorum,  Theotogicorum  (12  volumes, 
1655-77),  and  i/i'stona  Syticretutiea  (1682). 

OALOYERSC'goodoldmen"),  a  general  name 
for  the  monks  of  tne  Greek  Church. 

CALP£,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  identified 
with  Gibraltar.     See  BriCannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  6SG. 

CALPENTYN,  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  on 
the  west  side  of  Ceylon.  The  neck  is  bo  low  as  to 
be  overflowed  during  the  northeast  monsoon,  so 
that  it  is  transformed  into  an  island. 

CALTABELOTTA,  or  Calata  Beli.ota,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  10  miles  northeast  of  Bciacca,  most  pictar- 
esquety  situated  around  an  ancient  castle,  which 
crowns  a  steep  rock  overhanging  a  stream.  Calta- 
belotta  was  long  a  Saracen  town,  and  its  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Kalaat-el-Ballut  ("the 
castle  of  the  cork-trees").    Population,  6,178, 

CALTROP,  or  Calthorp,  in  military  warfare, 
was  a  piece  of  iron  with  four  prongs,  each  prong 
about  lourinches  in  length.  Wnen  it  was  wished 
to  check  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  or 
besiegers  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortification  caltrops 
were  thrown  around.  Owing  to  their  shape  one 
prong  was  sure  to  stand  upright,  and  horses  or 
menstepping  upon  them  became  disabled.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  p.  703. 

CALUIRE-ET-CUIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saone,  about  three  miles  from  Lyons.  Population, 
9,182. 

OALUMBA,  or  Colombo,  used  in  medicine,  is 
the  root  qI  Jateorhiza  palmata ,  a  menispermHceous 
climber  of  Eastern  Africa.  Its  bitterness  and  other 

Koperties  are  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  columbin. 
rberin,  and  coluinbfc  acid.  It  is  a  useful,  mild 
tonic  and  stomachic.  American  calumba  root  is 
obtained  from  Prasera  Walteri,  a  gentiatiaceous  bi- 
ennial, and  has  properties  like  those  of  gentii 


Upper  Peninsula.  It  contains  a  celebrated  copper 
mine,  often  spoken  of  as  the  richest  in  the  world. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  230;  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  816. 

CALUSO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  11  miles 
south  of  Ivrea,  and  connected  with  Turin  by  rail- 
way.    Population,  8,161. 

CAL\'AR  Y,  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion, 
an  eminence  which  lay  just  outside  the  ancient 
Jerusalem.  The  name  is  a  translation  into  Latin 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha,  signifying  a"  skull," 
perhaps  given  because  tne  mount  was  a  place  for 
public  execution,  or  because  it  was  shaped  like  a 
human  skull. 

CALVARY:  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  various  scenes  of  the  passion  and 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  It  consists  of  three  crosses 
with  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  thieves,  usually 
life-size,  surrounded  by  figures  representing  the 
personages  who  took  part  in  the  crucifixion. 


CALVELLO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  BasUicats. 
Italy,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill-slope  about  13 
miles  south  of  Potenza.  tt  has  two  convents.  Pop- 
ulation, 5,800. 

CALVERLEY.CHABLEsSTtiAaT,  English  parodist, 
bom  Dec.  22, 1831,  died  at  Folkestone,  Feb.  17, 1884. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1865  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  set- 
tled in  London,  but  a  fall  on  the  ice  in  the  winter 
of  1366-67  nut  an  end  to  what  promised  to  be  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  career.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  and  scholarly  men  of  his  time,  and  unrivaled 
as  a  humorist,  Calverley  will  be  remembered  by  his 
two  little  volumes,  Verte»  and  Trajislatiotu  (1SS2), 
and  J^yX<Qi.«  (1872). 

CALVEBT.  For  an  account  of  George  Calvert, 
first  Lord  Baltimore  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p. 
713).  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  was 
born  about  1603,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  title 
in  1632.  In  1633  he  sent  an  expedition  to  his  Amer- 
ican territory,  under  the  charge  of  his  brother 
Leonard,  and  thus  became  the  real  founder  oi  the 
colony   of   Maryland.     Leonard   Calvert,   the  first 

Sovemor  of  the  colony,  was  born  about  1606,  and 
ied  in  1647.  The  title  became  extinct  upon  the 
death  of  Frederick  Calvert,  the  seventh  Lord  Balti- 
more in  1771. 

CALVERT,  Gbobqb  Henry,  author,  born  i> 
PrinceGeorge  county, Md.'Jan.  2,  1803, died  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  May  24, 1889.  He  was  a  great-grandson 
of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  Having  graduated  at 
Harvard  he  studied  at  Gottingen,  Germany,  and 
OQ  his  return  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bal- 
timore, edited  the  "Baltimore  American,"  and  then 
removed  toNewport,R.I.,andiii  1853  became  mayor 
of  that  city.  He  wrote  for  periodicals  and  pub- 
lished several  books. 

CALVEBT,  »  prosperous  town  of  Texas,  about 
66  miles  northeast  of  Austin.  It  contains  manu- 
factories of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  is  the  business  cen- 
ter of  a  fertile  agricultural  district. 

CALX,  a  Latin  term  for  quicklime.  As  quick- 
lime is  produced  by  burning  limestone,  the  alche- 
mists applied  the  term  calx  to  the  substance  of  a 
metal  or  mineral  that  remains  after  being  sub- 
jected   to  extreme  heat  and    calcination    to  the 

CALYCANTHUS,  a  genus  of  Cdlycanthnam;  a 
small  order,  of  which  oidy  a  few  species  are  known, 
natives  of  North  America  and  Japan.  They  are 
square-stemmed,  aromatic  shrubs,  with  purple 
flowers,  which  have  the  odor  of  strawberries.  The 
most  common  species  in  the  United  States  is  Caly- 
cantkat  fioridun,  or  Carolina  allspice. 

CALYCIFLOR.^,  a  term  introduced  by  De  Can- 
dolle  to  include  those  natural  orders  of  dicotyle- 
dons in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  separate, 
as  in  ThalamifioTx,  but  in  which  the  stamens,  in- 
stead of  being  hypogynous,  are  perigynous  or 
epigynous.  It  includes  the  Leguminotee  rotatex, 
Saxifragncece,  and  other  related  orders. 

CALYDONIAN  BOAR:  In  Grecian  mythology, a 
frightful  animal  sent  by  the  goddess  Artemis  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  because 
he  had  omitted  a  sacrifice  to  ner.  The  king  being 
absent  on  the  Argonautlc  expedition,  no  one  dared 
to  face  the  monster,  until  Meleagor,  the  son  of 
(Eneus,  with  a  band  of  heroes,  pursued  and  slew 


CALYPTR.£A,  a  genus  of  molluska  sometimes 
popularly  known  as  chambered,  cup-and-saucer, 
bonnet  or  slipper  limpets.  It  is  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Calyptrxidw.  The  shapes  vary  con- 
siderably.   Some  ten   liviiig  species  are  known. 
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mostly  (rom  warmer  waters.  See  Britannica,  VoL 
XVI,  p.  650. 

CALYX :  in  bota&j,  the  external  envelope  of  the 
flower.    See  Botany,  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  131, 

CAM,  or  Gbanta,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
in  Eaaez  and  flows  northeast  through  Cambridge. 
It  gives  its  name  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which 
stands  upon  it,  and  below  which  it  is  navigable. 

CA>tAKlLLA,  a  Spanish  word,  literally  "a  little 
chamber."  BJjfnifles  throughout  Europe  the  in- 
fluence exerciaed  on  the  state  by  the  favorites  of  a 
monarch  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  legiti- 
mate ministers.  It  first  obtained  this  meaning  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain. 

CAMAYEU  and  AIonochbouz,  terms  by  which 
faintins  in  one  color  is  designated.  The  anciecta 
painteci  both  in  gray  and  in  red  pictures  of  sev- 
eral tints,  but  where  the  natural  colors  of  the  ob- 
jects are  not  copied,  are  said  to  be  en  camaveu.  As 
one  color  generally  prevails  we  speak  of  blue,  red, 
yellow,  green  camayeu. 

CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY  (Fanessa  ^n(.'opa),a 
butter-fly  very  common  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  wings  are  of  a  deep  purplish- 
brown  color,  with  a  band  of  black  containing  a  row 
of  blue  spots  around  the  brown  and  a  pale  yellow 
margin  dappled  with  black  specks.  The  colors  are 
rich  and  velvety.  The  margin  of  the  wings  ex- 
hibits tooth-like  angularities.  The  caterpiUar  is 
black  with  white  dots  and  a  row  of  red  spots  down 
the  back,  and  is  rough  with  soft  spines.  It  feeds 
on-the  willow. 

CAMBIST,  an  Italian  word  for  money-changer, 
or  one  who  is  versed  in  the  operation  of  exchange. 
The  word  is  also  used  figuratively  as  the  title  oi  a 
book  In  which  moneys,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  of 
various  nations  are  given  in  the  equivalents  of 
seme  particular  one. 

CASIBRIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  tho  Bri- 
tannia Secunda  of  the  Romans.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  Cimbri  or  Cymri,  by  which  the 
Welsh  have  always  called  themselves. 

CAMBRIC,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  finest 
and  thinnest  of  Imen  fabrics.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Cambray.  a  city  of  France,  formerly  of  Flan- 
ders, where  tne  goods  were  first  manufactured. 
Scotch  cambric  is  really  a  muslin,  being  made  of  cot- 
ton with  the  fiber  twisted  very  hard,  to  imitate  real 
or  linen  cambric.  See  Cambray,  Britannica,  Vol. 
IV  p.  726. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Maryland,  county-seat 
of  Dorchester  county,  situated  on  the  Choptank 
River,  about  50  miles  southeast  of  Annapolis.  It 
fs  an  important  shipping-point  for  oysters,  herring 
and  shad ;  contains  several  canning  factories  and 
e^itablishments  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
flour  and  staves,  and  is  the  seat  of  two  excellent 
academies. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  village  of  New  York,  about  35 
miles  northeast  of  Albany.  It  contains  manufac- 
torifs  of  machinery,  fiour,  leather  and  lumber,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Cambridge  Washington  Academy. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  viflage  of  Ohio,  county-seat  of 
Guernsey  county,  situated  in  an  agricultural  and 
mining  region,  about  60  miles  north  of  Marietta. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  town  contains 
important  manufactories  of  flour,  iron,  pottery  and 
salt. 

CAMBRIDGE,  an  important  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Middlesex  county.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  732.  The  city  comprises  four  distinct  sec- 
tions, each  still  bearing  its  original  title — namely. 
Old  Cambridge,  North  Cambridge,  Cambridgeport, 
and  East  Cambridge.  Old  Cambridge,  as  its  name 
Implies,  marks  the  spot  where  the  city  began  its 


growth.    Harvard  square  is  nearly  in  the  center  ot 

this  portion  of  the  city.  At  the  east  end  of  this 
square  still  stands  the  famous  Wadswortfa  Housej 
built  in  172S,  In  which  the  successive  presidents  of 
Harvard  College  lived  for  120  years.  Near  thir 
central  spot  is  the  old  village  cemetery,  in  which 
were  buried  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
early  days  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  Common  con- 
tains about  20  acres.  At  the  western  end  still 
stands  a  venerable  elm,  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence,  with  a  plain  granite  slab,  which  records  that 
"Under  this  tree  Washington  first  took  command 
of  the  American  Army,  July  3, 1775.  North  Cam- 
bridge extends  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Harvard  University,  and.  lying  on  the  Charles 
River,  is  a  point  of  much  commercial  importance. 
Cambridgeport  lies  between  the  end  of  West  Bos- 
ton Bridge  and  .Old  Cambridge,  and  abounds  with 
manufacturing  industries.  East  Cambridge,  that 
section  formerly  known  as  Lechmere's  Point,  is  op> 
posite  the  nortnwestern  portion  of  Boston.  It  la 
tlie  most  recently  settleil  portion  of  the  city,  and 
contains  the  court-house,  jail,  house  of  correction, 
and  other  public  buildings.  The  first  printing  office 
in  America  north  of  Mexico  was  established  at 
Cambridge  in  Ifi39.    Population  in  1880,  62,669;  in 

OAsiBRIDGE  CITY,  a  village  of  Indiana,  sit- 
uated on  the  Whitewater  River,  15  miles  west  of 
Richmond.  It  contains  extensive  manufactories 
of  railroad  cars,  machinery,  furniture,  sash  and 
blinds,  fiour,  lumber,  and  malt-products. 

CAMBRIDGE  GREEN8AND,  a  name  given  to 
certain  "coprolite  beds"  met  with  in  Cambridge- 
shire, which  were  at  one  time  sunposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Upper  Greenaand.  The  beds  In  question 
are  now  ascertained  to  occur  on  the  horizon  of  the 
base  of  the  Chalk  Marl.  Bee  Copeolitbs,  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  353. 

OAMBUSLANG,  a  large  mining  village  of  Lan- 
arkshire, four  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow.  Here  a 
revival,  known  as  the  "Camh'slang  Wark,"  was  held 
under  Whitefteld  In  1741.    Population,  5,638. 

CAMDEN,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  opposite  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  important 
railway  city,  seven  railroads  having  their  termini 
here — namely,  Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  and 
Burlington  County,  Camden  and  Atlantic,  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlantic  City,  West  Jersey, and  Camden, 
Gloucester  and  Mt.  Ephralm.  The  city  has  increased 
rapidly  during  thelast  20  years,  both  in  population 
and  business ;  in  part,  however,  by  annexation  of  a 
portion  of  Newton.  The  water  works  which  sup- 
ply the  city  with  water  from  the  Delaware  River 
are  at  Pavonia,  about  one  mile  north  of  Camden. 
Population  in  1880,  41,659;  in  1890,58,274.  See  Brit- 
annica, Vol.  IV,  p.  734. 

CAMDEN,  a  thriving  town  of  Arkansas,  county- 
seat  of  Ouachita  county,  situated  at  the  head  of 
low-water  navigation  on  the  Ouachita  River.  It  is 
a  shipping  point  for  cotton,  and  an  important  cen- 
ter of  trade.  It  contains  several  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  fiour,  iron  and  woolen  goods. 

CAMDEN,  a  fiourishing  village  of  Delaware, 
three  miles  south  of  Dover,  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy.     The   chief   industry   is   the  canning  of 


the 


CAMDEN,  a  village  of  Maine,  situated 
west  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  about  nine  jniies 
nortli  of  Rockland.  It  contams  numerous  manu- 
factories of  railroad  cars,  car-wheels,  pumps,  spikes, 
anchors  and  woolen  goods,  and  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  ship- building,  and  the  exporta- 
■  n  of  Hn 
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(actorleB  of  leather,  furniture,  woolen  goods,  rakee 

CAMDEN,  an  old  historical  town  of  South  Caro- 
lina, county-seat  of  Kershaw  countj.  It  is  an  im- 
portant educational  and  trade-center.  See  Britan- 
nlca,  Vol.  IV,  p.  734. 

CAMEL,  a  caisson-like  apparatus  for  renderinK  a 
vessel  navigable  in  shoal  water.  It  was  Invented 
by  the  RusHian  engineer  De  Witte  (17!>0-1B54),  and 
is  often  used  between  Kronstadt  and  St.  Peters- 

CAMELFORD,  a  village  in  the  northwest  of 
Cornwall,  near  the  source  of  the  Camel,  1-1  miles 
from  Launceaton.  It  lies  In  a  high  and  hilly  tract, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween King  Arthur  and  his  nephew  Mordred,  a.  d. 
642,  in  which  both  were  slain.     Population,  800. 

OAMELOT,  a  steep  hill  of  BomerBetshire,  Eng- 
land, near  Ilchester,  in  the  parish  of  Queen's  Camel, 
identified  by  tradition  with  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  legendary  King  Arthur.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  remote  antiquity  in  the  vicinity. 

CAMEL'S  THORN  (.Alhagi),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminoiie,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  species.  These 
plants  are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the 
food  which  they  afford  for  camels,  as  they  are  na- 
tives chiefly  of  the  deserts  of  the  East.  See  Brlt- 
annlca.  Vol.  XV,  p.  4'fi. 

CAMERLENGO  {'■  Cham  berlin"),  the  cardinal  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  secular  Interests  of  the  papacy. 

CAMERON,  Janes,  soldier,  born  in  Maytown, 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  March  1, 1801,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861.  He  entered  his 
brother  Simon's  printing  office  in  Harrlsburg  In 
18201  edited  tlie  Lancaster  "Political  Sentinel"  In 
1827 ;  studied  law ;  served  as  sutler  In  the  Mexican 
war,  and  became  colonel  of  the  70th  New  York 
regiineat  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

CAMERON,  James  Donald,  Senator  and  son  ol 
Simon  Cameron,  born  in  MIddletown.  Dauphin 
county,  Pa„  May  14,  1833.  After  graduating  at 
Princeton  he  became  successively  clerk,  casliler 
and  president  of  the  Middlotown  bank.  From  1863 
to  1S74  he  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road, and  was  influential  in  extending  this  road  to 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  after  the  war,  thus  making  steam 
connection  between  the  lakes  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  also  interested  In  coal,  iron  and 
manufacturing  industries.  Under  President  Grant 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  war  in  1876;  in  1877  he  re- 
signed to  take  his  father's  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  reelected  Senator  in  1870. 
1885  and  1891. 

OAJIBRON,  John  Hulyard,  Canadian  states- 
man, horn  In  Beaucaire,  Languedoc.  France,  April 
14, 1817.  died  in  Toronto,  Nov.  14, 1870.  lie  was  ed- 
Qcated  at  Kilkenny,  College,  Ireland,  and  in  To- 
ronto ;  entered  the  legal  profession ;  was  elected  to 
the  Canadian  parliament  in  1840,  and  appointed 
solicitor-general  In  the  same  year.  He  served  for 
16  years  in  the  legislative  body,  and  during  that 
time  was  a  prominent  mover  In  a  number  of  im- 
portant bills,  one  of  which  secured  belter  postal 
facilities  between  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  autlior  of  several  legal 
works,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  revision  of  the  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1840.  and  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes  in  1866. 

CAMERON,  Malcolm,  Canadian  statesman,  born 
at  Three  Rivers,  Canada  East,  April  25.  1808,  died 
In  Ottawa,  June  1, 1870,  He  was  entirely  sejt-edu- 
cated,  and  rose  by  his  own  efforts  from  tnepoeition 
of  stable-boy  to  positions  of  honor  and  profit  under 
the  Canadian  government.  H°>>PKan  his  political 
oaredc  in  1836.  an    repreientalive    in  liic   Upper 


Canada  Assembly  and  was  successively  inspector 
of  revenue,  cabinet  officer,  president  of  the  council, 
commissioner  of  public  works,  postmaster-general 
and  member  of  House  of  Commons  from  South  On- 

CAMERON,  SiuoN,  statesman,  ttorn  In  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  March  8,  179G,  died  there  June  26,  1880. 
He  learned  the  printer's  trade  when  only  nine  years 
of  age,  and  in  1820  had  risen  to  be  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  Doylestown,  Pa.  Two  years  later  he  edited 
another  paper  in  Harrlsburg.  He  held  the  office 
of  adjutanl^general  for  his  State,  and  In  1845  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  as  their  represent- 
ative in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1856,  having 
become  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  he  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  When  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Senator 
Cameron  was  a  favorite  candidate  for  the  first  place 
on  the  ticket,  and  also  for  the  second;  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  was  not  agreed,  and  he  failed 
of  nomination.  President  Lincoln  culled  him  to 
his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  When  he  served 
his  second  term  in  the  Senate  his  loyalty  was  ques- 
tioned on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  peace ;  but  in 
the  Cabinet  he  urged  more  aggressive  measures 
than  the  President  was  prepared  to  sanction.  He 
was  In  favor  of  arming  fugitive  slaves,  and  instruct- 
ed Gen.  Butler  to  this  effect.  In  January,  1862,  he 
resigned  his  position  and  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Russia,  where  he  helped  in  securing  the  friendship 
of  that  nation  at  this  trying  period.  He  resigned  in 
November,  1862,  and  four  years  later  was  returned 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  a 
fourth  term,  but  resigned  In  his  son's  favor  in  1877. 
During  his  political  career  he  was  practically  tlio 
Republican  dictator  in  his  State,  and  was  caUed  the 
"  Czar  of  Pennsylvania  politics. 

CAMERON,  Verney  Lovett,  C.  B.,  African  ex- 
plorer, born  at  Badipole,  near  W^mouth,  Julv  1, 
1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1867^  and  served  In 
the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  taking  part  in 


249),  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  East- 
Coast  expedition  to  relieve  Livingstone ;  and,  start- 
ing from  Bagamoyo  in  March,  1873,  In  August,  at 
Unyanyembe,  he  met  Livingstone's  followers  bear- 
ing his  remains  to  the  coast  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  X, 
p.  104).  After  making  arrangements  for  their  safe  ar- 


rival he  proceeded  to  UiijI,  where  he  found  si 
Livingstone's  papers  and  amap,  which  he  forwaraeu 
to  Zanzibar.     He  then  made  a  survey  of  Lake  Tan- 


Sanyika,  which  he  found  tobedisconnectedwith  the 
ile  system.  Taking  a  southerly  route,  he  reached 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Benguela  on  the  West 
Coast,  Nov.  7, 1875,  whence  he  returned  to  England. 
Created  a  C.  B.  and  raised  to  the  naval  rank  of 
commander  in  1878, he  traveled  overland  to  India; 
and  in  1882,  with  Sir  Richard  Burton,  he  visited  the 
Gold  Coast.  Among  his  work*  Bre  Acrosi  Africa 
(1877),  and  Out  Future  High-way  to  India  (1880). 


road  and  trade-center,  and  has  excellent  educational 

OAMEBONIAN  REGIMENT,  a  name  given  to 
the2f)[!i  regimentof  British  Infantn^,whicn  had  its 
origin  in  a  nody  of  Cameronlans.  In  1GS9  the  (Con- 
vention at  Edinburgh,  taking  advantage  of  t!io  zecl 
and  courage  of  the  members  of  '.his  religious  body, 
induced  a  number  of  them  to  assist  In  the  revolu- 
tion, on  the  understanding  that  the  special  object 
of  the  corps  was  to  recover  and  establish  the  work 
of  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The  regiment,  with 
the  youthful  Lord  Angus  as  colonel  and  William 
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Cleland,  the  poet,  as  lieutenaDt-oolonel  and  actual 
oommander,  was  sent  Eorthwarde  to  quell  the  insur- 
rectioQ.  On  Aug.  21,  1689,  the  CamerouiaDB,  1,200 
Strong,  defended  themselves  agaiaet  5,000  High- 
landers, and  although  Cleland  fell  early  in  the 
fi^ht,  his  work  was  accomplished;  for,in  Macaulay'a 
words.  "  the  Cameronians  had  finished  the  war." 
See  Cambkok,  Richard,  Britsnnica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  742. 

CAMERONIANS,  a  religious  body  in  Scotland, 
followers  of  Richard  Cameron,  officially  called  Re- 
formed PresbyterianB.  In  1681  societies  were  or- 
fanized  bearing  the  names  of  the  districts  to  which 
hey  beloDged,  for  the  purpose  of  defense  against 
the  oppression  of  the  gOTernment  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  worship.  They  refused  to  accept  the  in- 
dulgence granted  to  the  rresbyterian  clergy  in  the 
times  of  CSarleB  II  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  616), 
lest  b;  accepting  they  should  be  understood  to  rec- 
ognize his  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  political  po- 
sition of  the  Cameronians  was  very  peculiar,  since, 
declining  to  recogni;!eany  laws  or  institutions  which 
they  conceived  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  they  refused  to  take  theoath  of  allegiance. 
In  1860  there  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  mem- 
bers exercising  the  franchise,  but  in  1868  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  exerciae  discipline  to  the  extent  of 
suspension  and  expulsion  on  such  questions.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision,  to  which  the  majority 
adhered,  tea  or  twelve  congregations  seceded.  In 
1876  the  larger  body  formally  united  with  the  Free 
Church.  The  principles  of  the  Cameronians  are 
now,  therefore,  distinctively  represented  by  the  few 
congregations  which  seceded  in  1863.  See  Reliqious 
Dekouinations  in  the  United  States. 

CAMEROON,  a  German  colony  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  extending  along  9°  8'  east  longitude  from 
the  Cross  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Rey, 
below  3°  north  latitude;  the  limits  in  the  interior, 
which  is  almost  unexplored,  have  not  been  fixed. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Cameroon  River, 
which  enters  the  Bight  of  Biafra  opposite  Fernando 
Po  by  an  estuary  over  20  miles  wide ;  the  stream  is 
for  a  considerable  distance  nearly  amile  broad,  has 
at  same  seasons  a  current  of  5  miles  an  hour,  and 
its  yellow  waters  may  be  traced  far  out  at  sea.  The 
country  is  very  fertile,  abounding  in  ebony,  red- 
wood, and  palm  trees,  and  a  variety  of  tropical 
fruits,  while  the  production  of  cotton  and  ivory  is 
very  considerable.  The  climate  is  very  trying  to 
Europeans,  and  traders  generally  live  in  hulks  and 
only  store  their  goods  on  shore.  The  natives  belong 
to  tne  Bantu  group.  Their  kings,  Bell  and  Akway, 
practically  wholesale  merchants,  made  considerable 
trouble  by  their  refusal  to  permit  the  natives  of  the 
interior  to  trade  directly  with  Europeans.  As  Eng- 
land declined  to  assume  the  protectorate,  the  Ger- 
mans were  appealed  to.  and  on  July  14,  1884,  the 
German  fiag  was  hoisted  at  Cam  jroon  and  a  gov- 
ernor appointed. 

CAMETA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tocantin«,  which  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Ama- 
Eon  from  the  south.  It  is  85  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  ParaorBelem.  It  has  a  fertile  district  attached 
to  it,  which  contains  20,600  inhabitants. 

CAMLET,  properly  a  fabric  made  from  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat.  It  is  also  made  wholly  of  wool, 
or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton  or  linen,  and  spun 
hard. 

OAMOGLIA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the 
Gnlf  of  Genoa,  about  13  miles  southeast  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  has  about  6,000  inhabitants,  chiefiy 
engaged  in  fishing. 

CAMORRA,  the  name  of  a  secret  society  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment, the  members  of  which  were  called  Ca- 
sci.  It  was  first  publicly  known  about  1820.  It 


had  a  central  rendezvous  in  every  large  provincial 
town,  and  twelve  such  in  the  city  of  Naples ;  and 
for  each  of  these  sections  there  was  a  chief,  with 
powers  of  absolute  command,  and  a  treasurer  with 
charse  of  the  common  fund.  This  organization. 
partly  political  and  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  stand- 
ing vigilance  committee,  plundered  and  terrorized 
the  country  for  «iany  years.  It  was  tolerated  under 
King  Ferdinand  II  tor  political  reasons,  but  the 
government  of  Francis  II  endeavored  to  put  down 
the  society,  and  the  police  received  instructions  to 
seize  and  transport  all  known  members  of  it.  Those 
who  remained  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Gari- 
baldian  committee,  and  essentially  aid^  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Bourbons.  The  organization  still 
retains  a   nominal   existence,  but   is*  of  no   impor- 

CAMPANA.La,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  sit- 
uated on  the  Madre-Viega.about  37  miles  northeast 
of  Seyille.    It  has  about  5,500  inhabitants,  chiefly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  weaving    - 
and  brick-making. 

CAMPANARIO,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  Spain. 
62  miles  southeast  of  Badajos.  It  has  manufactories 
of  linen  and  ropes,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  neighborhood.    Population,  6,400. 

CAMPANHA,  a  town  in  the  Brazilian  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  150  miles  northwest  of  RIode  J&niero. 
It  is  surrounded  by  bare  hills,  in  which  there  has 
been  much  mining  for  gold,  and  large  herds  of 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  lowlatids.  Population,  6,000. 

CAMPANULA  C  a  little  bell"),  a  genus  of  planla 
including  the  blue-bell  or  hare-bell,  the  Canterbury- 
bell,  etc.  See  Hahk-Bell,  Britannica,  Vol. XI.  p.  478. 

CAMPANULARIA,  a  common  genus  of  hydroids 
and  type  of  a  family,  CamponularidK  (see  Britan- 
nica,Vol.  XII,  p.  661).  The  delicate  stem  bearing 
the  colony  of  polyps  maybe  simple  or  branched; 
the  nutritive  individuals  are  surrounded  by  trans- 
parent, bell-shaped  sheaths,  within  which  they  may 
be  retracted.     The  genus  is  common   in  North  Eu- 


family,  to  which  genealogists  have  chosen  to  assign 
an  Anglo- Norm  an  origin,  deriving  its  surname  from 
the  Latin  Be  Camvo  BtHu.  According,  however,  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  it  is  purely  Celtic,  of  Scoto-Irish 
origin ;  and  Camhd,  as  the  name  was  always  for- 
merly written,  is  just  the  Celtic  earn  5fui,  "curved 
mouth."  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Locbow,  created 
Lord  Campbell  in  1445,  and  his  descendants,  the 
ducal  house  of  Argyll,  are  noticed  in  Britannica 
under  Argyllshire.  1;  rom  his  younger  eon.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  are  descended  theearls  and 
marquises  of  Breadalbane:  and  from  the  younger 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  fell  at  I'lod- 
den  in  1513,  the  earls  of  Cawdor  (created  1827% 

CAMPBELL,  Andkew,  inventor,  born  near  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  June  14,  1821,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1800.  He  received  only  a  common-school  education, 
and  was-  early  obliged  to  care  for  himself.  He 
learned  carriage-making,  invented  a  brush-draiver's 
vise,  built  the  nrst  omnibus  of  St.  Louis;  built  the 
"  Great  Western  "  omnibus  in  1846 — the  largest  ve- 
hicle of  thekind  ever  constructed  :  built  the  wooden 
bridge  over  Cedar  River,  Iowa,  which  was  the  long- 
est single-span  bridge  of  wood  ever  made  1658  it. 
between  abutments),  end  in  1H51  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  printing-presses. 
His  first  successful  press  was  built  by  A.  B,  Taylor 
&  Co.  He  went  into  their  employ,  became  a  prac- 
tical printer,  familiarized  himself  with  the  business, 
and  invented  many  little  devices ;  the  endless  band- 
fiy  used  in  the  Bullock  press  was  his  invention.  He 
built  presses  for  Frank  Leslie,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
and  J.  G.  Ayer  &  Co. ;  for  the  latter  the  machinr 
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built  was  the  first  super- imposing  press,  and  with 
it  120  almsDacs  could  be  printed  in  a  minute.  He 
built  for  Frank  Leelle  the  first  automatic  press.  He 
also  invented  a  very  fine  country- newspaper  press. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  first  press  which,  in 
one  continuous  operation,  printed,  inserted,  pasted, 
and  folded  a  paper.    He  took  out  nearlj  fiftj  pat^ 

CAMPBELL,  Bartl£y,  dramatist,  bom  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  Aug,  12, 1843,  died  in  Middletown, 
N.  Y.p  July  30, 1888.  He  began  th-j  study  of  law, 
which  he  relinquished  and  became  a  "Leader"  re- 
porter. He  founded  the  "Evening  Mail"  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1868,  the  "  Southern  Magazine  "  of  New  Or- 
leans in  1867,  and  three  years  later  was  official  re- 
porter of  the^Louisiana  Houite  of  Representatives. 
He  took  up  the  writing  of  dramatic  pieces  in  1871, 
and  among  his  plays  are  the  following :  Through 
Fire;  Peril;  Fate;  The  Virginian;  On  the  Rhine;  an 
adaptation  o/  the  German  comedy  (/Iftmo,  which  he 
named  The  Big  Bonanza;  Heroine  in  Rags;  How 
Women  jMve;My  Partner;  The  White  Slave;  My  Geral- 
dine;  and  Paquila.  The  Big  Bonanza  nettea  a  San 
Francisco, theater  116,000  in  a  month.  Mg  Partner 
achieved  success  in  New  York,  being  the  first  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  plays  which  gave  satisfaction  in 
that  city.    In  1886  the  author  became  insane. 

CAMPBELL,  George  Washisgtos,  statesman, 
born  in  Tennessee,  in  1768,  died  in  Nashville,  Feb.  17, 
1848.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1794;  served  in 
Congress  from  1803  to  1809,  and  from  1811  to  1814; 
became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1814,  and  was 
appointed  minister  to  Russia  in  1818.  He  was  a 
member  in  1831  ot  the  French  claims  commission. 

CAMPBELL,  Hklbn  Stuart,  author,  born  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 1839.  She  was  educated  in 
Warren, B.  I.,  and  at  Mrs.  Cook's  Seminary  in  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.  She  began  at  an  early  age  to  contribute 
sketches  to  the  newspapers,  and  made  a  study  of 
the  housekeeping  proljlem,  employments  for  women, 
and  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  cities.  She  has 
written  valuable  articles  on  these  subjects.  Among 
her  published  books  are ;  The  Ainilie  Series;  fli« 
Orandmothtra;  Six  Sinners;  Unto  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Generation;  The  Ea»ieit  Way  in  Housekeeping  and 
Cooking;  The  Problem  of  the  Poor;  The  American 
Oirls'  Home-Booh  of  Work  and  Play:  Under  Oreen 
Apple  Boughs;  The  Wliat-lo-do-Club;  Mrs.  Hemdon's 
Income;  and  3fi*««  Melinda'e  Opportunity.  She  was 
literary  editor  of  "The  Continent"  from  1881  to  1884, 
and  in  1886  contributed  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  on  the  working-women  of  that 
city. 

CAMPBELL  ISLAND,  a  lonely  spot  of  volcanic 
origin  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  discovered  in 
1810.  It  was  used  as  an  observatory  during  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  Though  it  is  mountainous 
and  measures  only  36  miles  round,  it  has  valuable 
harbors  and  a  rich  and  rare  flora, 

CAMPBELL,  Jakes,  statesman,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1813;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  from  I&il  to  1850 ;  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  in  1852,  and  appointed  post- 
master-general by  President  Pierce  in  1853. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHs  AacniBALn,  jurist,  born  in 
Washington,  Ga.,  June  24, 1811.  He  graduated  at 
the  State  University  when  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  special  act  of  legis- 
lature, as,  at  the  time  he  passed  his  legal  examina- 
tion, be  was  not  twenty-one  years  old.  Upon  re- 
moving to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  he  practiced  law,  and 
frequently  sat  in  the  legislature.  President  Pierce 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  associate  justice  ot 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  this  office  be 
held  from  1853  to  1861.  He  believed  in  the  right  of 
I,  but  opposed  the  civU  war.    Under  the 


Confederacy  be  was  assistant  secretary  of  war.  The 

feace  commission  of  February,  1865,  which  met  &t 
ortressMonroe.  numbered  him  as  oneof  the  South- 
ern representatives.  After  the  Confederacy  had 
been  abolished,  Mr.  Campbell  was  arrested  and  de- 
tained in  Fort  Pulaski ;  when  discharged  on  parole 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Orleans. 

CAMPBELL.  Timothy  J.,  of  New  York  city,  a 
lawyer,  bom  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1840. 
He  came  to  America  in  1845;  received  a  common 
school  education;  became  a  printer,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  several  daily  newspapers.  In  politics 
a  Democrat,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly  from  New  York  city  in  1868. 186B,  1870, 
1871,1872,1873,  and  1875;  studied  law  during  his 
first  term,  and  entered  the  profession  In  November, 
1869,  He  was  elected  justice  of  the  Fifth  District 
civil  court  in  New  York  city  in  1875,  and  served 
six  years.  He  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly  in  1883,  and  afterward  a  State  Senator. 
He  was  elected  a  represei^tative  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  to  the  Forty- 
nintn  Congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  caused  bj  the 
resignation  of  S.  6.  Cox,  and  was  reelected  to  the 
Fiftieth  Congress.  In  1890  he  was  elected  from 
the  same  district  to  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 

CAMPBELL.  John  Francis,  of  Islay,  Scottish 
folk-lorist,  born  Dec.  29,  1822,  died  at  Cannes.  Feb. 
17, 1885.  Educated  at  Eton  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  he  held  offices  at  court,  and  was  after 
wards  secretary  to  the  light-house  and  coal  commis- 
sions. Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  travel.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  Hiffhlander,  a  profound  Gaelic 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  singularly  lovable  nature. 
An  obelisk  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  1887  on  the 
summit  of  Cnoc-na-Dab,  a  hill  in  Islay,  near  hia 
birthplace.  Campbell's  great  work  is  his  Popular 
Talen  of  the  W'ett  Highlands  (tour  volumes,  Edin- 
burgh, 1860-^2),  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  scientific  study  of  folk-tales.  He  gave  much 
attention  also  to  scientific  studies,  and  published 
several  scientific  works. 

CAMPBELL,  JonK  McLeod,  D.  D.,  Scottish  theo- 
logian, born  at  Eilninver,  in  Argyll,  in  1800,  died 
at  Koseneath,  Feb.  27,  1872.  Sent  to  Glaegov 
University  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Lome  in  1821, and  was 
ordained  minister  of  iiow,  near  Helensburg,  in 
1826.  His  views  on  the  personal  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, and  on  the  universality  of  the  atonement, 
brought  upon  him  a  charge  of  heresy  which  led  to 
bis  deposition  by  the  general  assembly  in  1831. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  538.  Campbell  bore 
this  heavy  trial  with  the  greatest  charity  and  pa- 
tience. Refusing  to  form  a  new  sect,  he  for  two 
years  labored  in  the  Highlands  as  an  evangelist,  and 
for  twenty-six  years  preached  quietly  without  re- 
muneration to  a  regular  congregation  that  gathered 
round  him  in  Glasgow.  His  health  failing,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement.  In  186S 
his  University  gave  him  the  degree  o(D.  D..  and  in 
1871  a  testimonial  and  address  were  presented  to 
him  by  men  of  nearly  every  religious  denomination 
in  Scotland.  He  was  the  author  ot  three  of  the 
most  valuable  of  modern  English  theological  books ; 
Chrixtthf  Bread  of  Life  {imi).  The  Nature  of  (he 
Atonement  (1856).  and  Thoughti  on  Revelation  (1862). 

CAMPBELL,  Thomas,  clergyman,  born  in  Ire- 
land, Feb.  1,  1763.  died  in  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  4, 
1854,  The  Campbell's  of  Argyle  were  bis  ancestors. 
He  studied  at  Glasgow  University,  and  was  trained 
for  the  ministry  under  the  Scottish  establishment. 
Soon  after  becomine  a  minister  he  joined  the  "ee- 
cedera,"  and  soon  sailed  for  the  United  States,  He 
identified  himself  with  the  associate  synod  of 
North  America,  and  assumed  the  care  of  destitote 
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ahurchea  in  Western  Fennejlvania.  His  aon  joined 
bim  in  1809,  and  tfaereafter  the  two  were  united  in 
chiirch-work.  The  elder  Campbell  labored  to  assist 
his  son  until  blindness  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
oblijted  him  to  give  up  work. 

CAMPBELL,  lLEXAMiBB,theol^ian,  son  of  tlie 
preced[nG;,  born  at  Shane's  Castle,  county  An- 
trim, Ireland,  in  June,  1786,  died  in  Bethany,  W. 
Va.,  March  4, 1866,  He  was  educated  at  the  Glas- 
gow Universitj;  emigrated  to  the  L'nited  States, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Washineton  county,  Pa.  The  father  and  aon  became 
dissatisfied  with  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  in  1810 
organized  a  church  at  Brush  Run,  Pa.,  whose  creed 
was  the  Bibie,  and  whose  form  of  baptism  was 
immersion.  Alexander  Campbell  in  1827  organized 
the  church  which  is  variously  called  "Disciples  of 
of  Christ,"  "Christians,"  "Church  of  Christ,"  and 
"Campbellitea."  The  sect  increased,  in  numbers, 
and  in  1K80  had  a  membership  of  500,000.  Its 
founder  was  in  1823  the  editorof  "The  Christian 
Baptist."  afterwards  called  "  The  Millennial  Har- 
binger." Mr.  Campbell  believed  slavery  permissi- 
ble Co  Christians,  and  according  to  Scriptural 
authority.  He  wrote  much  for  the  religious  pressi 
and  published  many  religious  books.  He  was  a 
scholarly  man,  and  the  founder,  and  first  president 
of  Bethany  College. 

CAMP  EQUIPAGE,  a  general  name  for  all  the 
tents,  furniture,  fittings,  and  utensils  carried  with 
an  army,  applicable  to  the  domestic  rather  than 
to  the  war  like  wants  of  the  soldier. 

CAMPER,  Peter  <1722-89),  anatomist,  bom  at 
Leyden,  May  11,  1722;  studied  there  and  in  1750 
became  profossor  of  medicine  at  Francber ;  in  1T55 
at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1765  at  Groningen.  In 
1773  he  resigned  his  post,  and,  on  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  council  in  1787,  removed  to 
The  Hague,  where  bodied,  April  7,  1789.  Camper 
was  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  Ber\'ices  he  ren- 
dered to  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  medical 
jurisprudence,  but  also  as  a  promoter  of  fine  arts. 
Ills  work  on  the  connection  of  anatomy  with  the 
art  of  drawing  was  an  important  contribution  to 
the  theory  of^art. 

CA.MPHILENE,  an  artificial  variety  of  camphor 
obtained  from  turpentine,  by  acting  thereon  with 
the  dry  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the 


produced     which    separates    in    white  crystalline 
prisms,  and  has  the  taste  and  agreeable  aromatic 
smell  of  common  natural  camphor. 
CAMPHINE,  a  term  applied  in    commerce  to 

Surifled  oil  of  turpentine,  obtained  by  carefully 
istilling  the  oil  over  i^uicklime,  or  by  rectifying  it 
over  dry  chloride  of  lime  to  render  it  quite  free 
from  rosin.' 

CAMPINAS.  San  C.vri.os  de,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
situated  on  a  fertile  plain,44  miles  northwest  of  Silo 
Paulo,  There  are  larce  coffee  and  sugar  plantations 
in  the  surrounding  district.    Population,  12,000. 

CAMPION,  the  common  name  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  ifeneTa,  LychnU  and  Silfne,  as  moss-cam- 
pion, meadow-campion,  etc. 

CAMP-MEETIXGS,  gatherings  of  devout  persons 
held  usually  in  thinly  populated  districts,  and  gener- 
ally continued  for  a  week  or  more,  with  a  view  of 
securing  prolonged  and  uninterrupted  religious 
exercises.  Assemblies  o(  like  kind  have  been  more  or 
less  usual  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  but  it  was  in  connection  with 


CAMPOBELLO,  an  island  belonging  to  New 
Brunswick.  It  ia  situated  off  the  coast  of  Maine, 
about  two  miles  from  Eastport.  It  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  Lead  and  coal  are  found  in  tbe 
island.    The  chief  industry  is  fishing, 

CAMPO  DB  CRIPTANA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the 
province  of,  and  about  50  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  has  manufactories  of 
coarse  cloths,  and  some  trade  in  com  and  fruits. 
Population,  5,255. 

CAMPOS,  Sao  Salvador  Dos,a  town  in  tbe  Bra- 
zilian province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  situated  on  the 
Parahyba,  which  is  uavl^ble  for  small  craft  to  tbie 
point,  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  fine 
wharves,  and  considerable  trade  In  coffee,  sugar, 
brandy,  and  timber.     Papulation,  15,000, 

CAMPO  SANTO,  Holy  Field,  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  name  for  a  cemetery  or  burving-ground, 
especially  for  one  inclosed  by  an  arcaae. 

CAMPO-FOEMIO,  a  village  of  Northern  Italy, 
six  miles  southwest  of  TJdine,  celebrated  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  here  concluded,  Oct.  17, 1797,  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  French  Republic.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  131;  Vol.  X,  p.  610;  Vol. 
XIII,  p.  485 ;  Vol.  XVII.  p.  200. 

CAMPVERE,  a  fortilled  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  in  Walcheren 
Island,  4  miles  northeast  of  Middleburg.  It  has  a 
port  on  the  Veersche  Gat,  a  tract  of  water  sepafat- 
ing  Walcheren  from  North  Beveland.  The  town  is 
now  in  a  state  of  deplorable  decay,  but  it  still 
possesses  remnants  of  its  early  prosperity.  It  has 
one  calico  factory.    Population,  900. 

CAMTOOS,  orGAMTOos,  ariverof  the  east  divi- 
sion of  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  two  hundred  miles  in 
length.  It  rises  in  the  Nieuwv«ld  mountains,  and 
flows  through  the  inland  district  of  Beaufort,  fall- 
ing into  tlie  inlet  of  the  sea  which  is  immediately 
to  the  west  of  Algoa  Bay. 

CAMUS,  AaxAND  Gaston,  a  prominent  character 
in  the  French  Revolution,  born  at  Paris  in  1740, 
died  in  1804.  On  account  of  his  superior  knowl- 
edge in  ecclesiastical  law  he  was  elected  advocate- 
general  of  the  French  clergy.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  ascetic  .Jansenist,  and  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary firmness  of  character.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
to  the  States- Genera  I.  lie  gained  possession  of  and 
published  the  so  called  Red  Book,  giving  accounts 
of  court  expenditure,  which  was  highly  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  court  and  its  ministers.  In  1798, 
when  he  was  commissioned  to  make  prisoners  of 
Dumouriez  and  other  generals  suspected  of  treason, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  bis  coUea^fues  and 
delivered  to  the  Austrians,  After  an  imprisonment 
of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  was  exchanged  for  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  be- 
came its  president  in  179(3.  resigned  a  year  later, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  literature. 

CAMWOOD,  or  Barwood,  a  dye-wood  which 
yields  a  brilliant  but  not  permanent  red  (see  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  VII,  p,  676).  It  is  the  wood  of  Saphia 
nilida,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Leguminoix,  sub- 
order CmtalpinUit,  a  native  of  Angola  and  Sierra 

CANADA,  Dominion  of,  a  colonial  government 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Empire.  For 
its  history,  geography,  government,  productions, 
commerce  and  earlier  statistics,  see  Britannica, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  765-82. 

A  portion  of  the  North-western  Territories  were, 
in  1882,  divided  into  four  districts — Assiniboia, 
95.000  M.  m.;  Saskatchewan,  \Ufm  sq.  m.;  Al- 
berta, 100,000  sq.  m. ;  and  Athabasca,  122.000  sq. 
m.  The  district  of  Reewatin,  between  Manitoba 
and  Ontario,  and  stretching  north  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
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was  crested  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  govornment  under  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba;  it  iiaa  an  area 
AB  at  first  defined  of  about  450,000  square  miles,  but 
partofitat  least  ia  now  included  in  the  territory 
recently  awarded  to  Ontario. 

The  official  cenene  of  April  3,  1881  (the  latest 
taken  of  the  whole  Dominion  to  the  date  of  this 
writing},  gave  area  and  population  of  the  several 
provinces  as  follows : 
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To  the  above  area  should  be  added  140,000  square 
miles  for  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  giving  a  total  area  of 
3,610,267  square  miles.  An  estimate  for  1 890  makes 
a  total  population  of  over  five  millions. 

A  census  of  Manitoba  taken  in  1386  showed  that 
the  population  was  108,640.  If  allowance  ia  made 
for  the  territory  which  was  taken  from  Manitoba 
and  added  to  Keewatiu  and  Ontario  in  1883  (the 
area  in  1881  was  123,200  square  miles},  the  rate  of 
increase  since  that  year  has  been  74.49  per  cent. 

The  district  of  Kbewatin,  between  Manitoba  and 
Ontario,  and  stretching  north  to  Hudson  Bay,  was 
created  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and  erected 
into  a  separate  government  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Manitoba:  a  portion  of  Manitoba  was 
added  in  1883.  and  it  has  now  an  area  of  about 
400,000  square  miles. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Can- 
ada in  1885  was  105.096;  in  1888,  122JJ81 ;  in  1887, 
175,679 ;  in  1888,  174,474;  and  in  1889,176,462.  These 
numbers  are  inclusive  of  those  who  arrived  from 
the  United  States. 

Except  in  British  Columbia,  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  have  one  or  more  universities  and 
several  eoUegea,  which  prepare  for  university  de- 
grees. There  are  in  all  alxiut  16  degree-granting 
bodies  in  the  Dominion,  with  about  24  colleges  at- 
tended by  about  7,000  students.  In  1888  there  were 
15,139  public  schools,  and  869  high  and  superior 
schools,  attended  by  over  a  million  of  pupils. 

The  total  actual  receipts  for  the  financial  year 
ending  June  30, 1889,  were  $71,147,964,  and  the  total 
expenditures  tlie  same.  The  total  public  debt  of  the 
Dominion  July  1, 1890,  was  (282  993,751,  and  the  net 
debt  $233375,641. 

The  active  militia  includes  the  volunteer  and  the 
marine  militia.  The  reserve  militia  consists  of  all 
the  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  not  serving 
in  the  active  militia  of  the  time  being,  with  certain 
exemptions.  The  number  of  men  to  be  drilled  an- 
nually is  limited  to  45,000,  and  the  period  of  drill 
to  10  days  every  year.  On  Jan.  1,  1890,  the  active 
militia  consisted  of  36,598  officers  and  men,  compris- 
ing 43  troops  of  cavalry,  18  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
43  of  garrison  artillery,  3  companies  of  engineers, 
and  640  companies  of  infantry  and  rifles.  There  were 
also  nine  permanent  corps  and  schools  of  instruc- 
tion, the  strength  of  which  is  limited  tol.OOOmen, 
vii.one  school  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillery,  four  of  in- 
Infantry,  r-nd  one  mounted  infantry.  Tiit-re  is  also  a 
royal  mil'  rtry  i/^lleg-.  at  Kingston,  founded  in  1875, 


since  which  time  74  cadets  have  received  commis- 
sions in  the  imperial  army.  A  small-arms  amuni- 
tion  factory  is  m  operation  in  Quebec.  There  is  at 
present  no  active  marine  militia,  the  naval  defenses 
of  the  country  being  under  the  care  of  the  imperial 
authorities. 

The  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  total  wheat 
crop  in  1888  was  estimated  at  33/X)0,000  bushels, 
of  which  1,081,169  bushels  were  exported.  In  1889 
the  total  wheat  crop  of  Manitoba  was, owing  to  tlie 
drv  season,  not  much  over  7,000,000  bushels.  The 
only  complete  agricultural  returns  are  from  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  the  average  produce  per 
acre  from  1883  to  1889  inclusive  was:  Fall  wheat, 
19.4 ;  spring  wheat,  15.7 ;  barley,  26.1 ;  oats,  35.3 :  rye. 
16.4;  peas,  20.4;  corn,  64.9;  potatoes,  1IK.7.  Cheeae 
Is  becoming  an  important  farm  production,  the 
export  being  nearly  270  per  cent,  more  in  1888  than 
in  1874.  In  1888  there  were  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories 115  ranches,  comprising  3,113,878  acres. 

In  1888,  according  to  government  returns,  the 
lumber  production  in  Canada  reached  a  total  of 
1,688,463,768  feet  board  measure,  the  dues  on  which 
were  $2,500,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  in 
1889  reached  $17,655,226.  Of  the  total  yield  in  1889, 
cod  was  valued  at  $3,618,240;  herrings.  $2,498,357; 
lobsters,  $1,484,488;  salmon,  $3,141,^;  whitefish 
$685,096.  Of  the  total  yield  in  the  same  year, 
$6,346,722  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia;  $3,067 fl39  to 
New  Brunswick;  $1,878,194  to  Quebec;  $888,431  to 
Prince  Edward  Island;  $3,348,068  to  British  Colum- 
bia; $1,963,123  to  Ontario;  and  $167,679  to  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

The  chief  mining  districts  oJ  Canada  are  Nova 
Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  The  total  value  ofthe  min- 
eral products  in  1888  was  $16,500,000,  The  principal 
product  Is  coal,  of  which  2,658,134  tons,  valued  at 
$5,259,832.  were  mined  in  1888.  Among  the  other 
minerals  produced  were  gold,  $1,098,610;  iron, 
$1,592,931;  petroleum,  (755,571  ;  bricks,  (1,036,746; 
building  stone,  $641,712;  copper,  $667,643;  silver, 
$395,377: 


Shipping  cleared  durf^  tbe  previous  feat,  1G.DM^1  lonii.wllb 
eu  average  aniiual  iucrenee  o(  IJKKIJW  tons.  The  nea-Bolnfr 
trade  was  doDe  bv  trsetlc.  with  a  total  register  of  9.a0jHUJ 
t^na.  In  ISS9,  of  ner  foreign  trade  36  per  cent,  vas  carried  Ed 


Amone  enlcrprlalng  projects  engulng  public  attention  in 
Canada  lor  several  yeare  v.fle  that  of  revolution iilng  the  car- 
rying trade  between  the  old  anduciv  world.    Tbeprojecl  was 

Churchill. on  the  westemcoaatoflfudBOD  Ba;, and  lo  con- 
nect there  with  eteaiuers  which  would  navjgate  Hudson 
Strait,  ana  by  Balling  along  a  circle  of  thci-arth  much  Bhortcr 
thao  the  parallels  of  latitude  away  to  the  south,  abbreviate 
very  greatly  the  length  of  the  ocean  voyuge.  Tbe  project  was 
eanotloned  five  years  ago  by  the  legislature  of  Manitoba,  and 
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aid.    It  decided,  b , 

eipedltlon  to  HlldBOn  bay  lu  omer  lo  ueieriium:  BUKiupr 
tbe  propowd  route  through  Hudson  Strait  and  the  Bay 
and  the  building  ol  a  port  at  Fort  Churchill  wer« 
feaBlbk.  The  AIi'tI.  of  Arctic  fame,  was  fltted  out.  and 
iind....  i-nn.m,nd  of  Lioulenant  Gofdou.  o(  the  Royal  Navy. 

'  "' "■"      Tge  of  Inquiry.    Three  Irlna 

_jie  flrat  two  failed  of  their 

emonof  tbeolistnictloD  of  large  flelds  of  lee  in  the 
Uujr.    Id  the  third,  after  great  difficulty  and  peril. 
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Fort  CbnrchlllwMresclied;  hut  the  report  o(  —  _-__-- 
der  OD  bis  final  relurowM  BO  dlBOonraglnB  lo  the  hopes  of 
the  projector*  of  the  new  line  that  the  whole  projocl  lor  the 
P^.''i,.1!^rS,^.;X''dSrii.theTe.rl890  were  <be  elec- 


■UBtalnlnKBIalrcoalKIon  minisirr;  ,^,. — , —  t--  w-t  j 
KdJTS  CongervMlvee,  12  Liberals,  sustaining  the  McLeod 
£lnlitrT;(M»7fll),Nova9eotla,inlJber»la.nConBervBtiveB. 
kSSSiw  the  Fielding  ministry ;  (June  6),  Ontarlo.55  Lib- 
erals. WCoMerTBtlveB.suBtslnlnR  the  Mowal  JnlniBlrj ;  (1!). 
BrltUh  Columbia,  the  Kobson  mftlatry  receiving  8  m jjorltv ; 
mi,  Qaebec.  7S  Liberals,  i7  Conservatives,  sustaining  tfie 
Mereler  ministry.  In  Ontario  the  Equal  Blsht'  Association. 
which  favored  the  abolition  of  Koman  Catholic  Hohools,  op- 
nosed  thogovemment.  InManltoba  the aoyeroinent slopped 
p^Ing  offlclal  reports  lu  Trench,  and  the  legislature  passed 
a  bUIaSoUshlng  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  and  sel- 


w  lemiones  resulted  IQ  adoption,  hy  H 
motion  ot  Sfr  John  Thompson,  leaving  tb 
tied  hi  the  people  ot  the  territories. 

Early  Inlfel  the  Dominion  gov  eruniBi 
ment,  and  tbe  new  elecllone,  held  Marc 
success  of  the  goverDraenC  party  (the  i 
decreased  majority.  Tbe  members  of  I 
were  class  i  fled  as  follows:  Couaerva-.li 
in;  Liberals,  or  OpposltlOD,  95;  reelect loi 


mlulOQ  govo 

United  States  claimed  to 

Alaska  f— '-   ■'■- 

right  wl 


.8  selied  by 

lug  In  Bering  See,5B 
1  connscatlou  by  the 


c  Supreme  Court  Jarlsdictlon  ov< 
District.  Later,  however,  lUo  Al... 
appeal.    In  January,  1891,  the  case 


appUc 


therequest  o(  the  owners  of  thf 
tlon  for  a  writ  was  made  prohibiting 
This  application  was  presented  by  the 


deparli 
British 


emmenl  of  Canada  and  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
Couslderoble  feeling  was  the  result  of  the  effort  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and  treatv-maklng 
department  of  the  Waehlugton  government,  espccilally  as  the 
-       ah  government  had  not  consented    to  l>e  bound  by   the 

,lon  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court.    Subaetiuenlly  how- 
B  friendly  correspondence  between  tbe  Interested  gOT- 

lents  resulted  In  an  agreement  to  submit  the  question  at 
issue  to  arbitration. 

Tbe  other  question  of  speclaHuterest  lu  Canada  and  In  the 
UnltedStateslB  thatgrowlngout  of  the  flsheir 
tween  the  two  coontrtes,    A  new  treaty  recenlly 
bjr  the  eseeutli 


Id  the 


e  Kevlaions 


r  treaty  recenllr  formulated 

I   of   Great   Britain  and  tbe 

ig  to  the  fishery  question,  failed  through 
he  United  States  Senate.  SeeTBEiTies. 
d  Addltlone. 


CANADA  BALSAM.  See  Balham,  Britannica, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  293, 

CANADIAN  RIVER,  a  river  rising  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  New  Mexico,  and  tjcviue  generally 
eastward  throufth  Texas  and  Indian  Territory  to 
tbe  ArkanBas.  Its  length  is  about  900  miles,  but  it 
is  rather  shallow  and  not  iniportant  for  navigation. 
Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Rio  Nutria. 

CANAJOHARIE,  a  viUage  of  New  York,  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Pala- 
tine bridge,  55  miles  west  of  Albany.  It  is  the 
seat  oF  an  academy,  and  contains  manufactories 
of  paper  bags,  malt,  and  lumber. 

CANAL  DOVER,  a  village  ot  Ohio,  situated  on 
the  Tuscarawas  River,  about  a  hundred  miles 
north  ol  Marietta.  It  contains  manufactories  of 
iron,  flour,  and  leather. 

OANASIISA,  a  town  of  Dahome J,  Africa,  about 
12  miles  south  of  the  capital,  Abomey.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  plain.  Popula- 
tion, 10,600. 

CANARIUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Bwneraet«,  natives  of  the  eoutheaatem  parts 


of  Asia,  the  Malayan  archipelago,  etc..  one  species 
of  which  is  the  source  of  the  etemi  of  commerce. 
The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  the  kernel  of  which  is  eaten 
both  raw  and  roasted,  and  in  some  places  bread  ia 
made  of  it.  An  oil  expressed  from  it  is  used  both 
for  the  table  and  for  lamps. 

CANARY  GRABS  iPhalaru  Canariensig),  a  na- 
tive of  the  Canary  Islands.  The  seed  is  much 
used,  under  the  name  of  canary-seed  as  food  for 
cage-birds,  and  is,  on  [hat  account,  cultivated  to 
some  extent  in  the  South  of  Europe.  A  fine  flour 
is  prepared  from  canary-seed,  which  is  used  aa 
food  in  the  Canary  IslandSi  in  Barbary  and  in  Italy. 
CANASTER,  the  name  given  to  a  rush-basket  in 
which  tobacco  is  placed  in  Spanish  America. 

GAKASTOTA,  a  village  of  Neh'  York,  about  30 
miles  weBt  of  Utica.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy 
and  of  a  high  school,  and  contains  manufactories 
of  cutlery  astronomical  instruments,  and  salt. 
Mineral  springs  occur  within  the  town. 

CANBY,  EnwARD  Richard  Sphigq,  soldier,  born 
in  Kentucky  in  1817,  killed  in  Siskiyou  county. 
Gal.,  April  11,1873.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1839  from  the  U.  S.  Military  School ;  served  as  quar- 
termaster in  Florida  from  1839  to  1842;  asBisted  in 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  of  Florida  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  waa  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war  from  1846  to  1848.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  this  campaign  he  received  the  brevets 
of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1651 
was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  captain.  As 
major  ot  the  10th  United  States  Infantry  he  was 
engaged  in  frontier  duty  (1865-^),  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  commanded  the  Depart-  • 
ment  ol  New  Mexico  as  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  on  special  duty  in  the  war  depart- 
ment at  the  Capital  (1863-64),  and  during  July  of 
1863  assisted  in  quelling  the  draft  riots  in  New  _ 
York  city.  Hecommandedin  Western  MisBissippi 
from  1864  to  1865,  and  received  the  surrender  of 
Generals  R,  Taylor  and  E.  K.  Smith's  forces.  In 
March,  1865,  Gen.  Canby  received  the  brevets  of 
brigadier  and  major-general  in  the  regular  army, 
and  in  1866  received  the  full  rank  ot  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  si>e- 
cial  commission  for  deciding  claimB  on  the  war  de- 

Eartment,  and  was  afterwards  in  command  of  the 
le  part  men  t  ot  the  Columbia.  During  the  winter  ot 
1872-73  he  was  engaged  in  making  terms  with  the 
Modocs,and  was  treacherously  shot  while  confer- 
ring with  them  regarding  a  treaty  ot  peace. 

CAN-CAN,  an  ungraceful  dance,  something  of 
the  nature  ot  a  quadrille,  but  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent leaps  and  indecorous  contortions  ot  the  body, 
practiced  in  French  dancing- saloons.  The  earlier 
and  usual  meaning  of  the  word  in  French  is  noise, 
racket,  scandal ;  and  is  derived,  oddly  enough. 
from  the  Latin  conjunction  guajni7uam,"althoiign,'' 
— a  great  squabble  having  arisen  in  the  Frencl 
medircval  law-schoolB  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word. 

CANCELLARIA,  or  Lattioe-biibli,,  a  large  ge- 
nus  ot  gastropods  (snails)  in  the  order  Prcwbran 
ehia,  and  not  tar  removed  from  the  cone-shella 
There  are  115  living  Bpeciea  and  many  fossils  in  thi, 

CANCER,  the  fourth  of  the  12  constelliitions  ol 
the  zodiac.  It  contains  83  stars,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  Acuhens,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude.  In 
the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sign  called  Cancer 
occupies  a  place  between  90°  and  120°  from  the 
vernal  equmox,  but  owing  to  the  precession  the 
sign  and  the  constellation  have  not  coincided  foi- 
nearly  2,000  years. 

CANCER  ROOT,  or  Beech  "Dkopb  ti,>>;.™« 
I'irgtniana),  a  parasitic  plant  of  th'    ni.tur»l  o.-rter 
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Orobaneheate,  a  native  of  North  America,  growing 
Slmoat  exclusively  on  the  expoged  roots  of  beecE 
trees.  The  whole  plant  ia  powerfully  astringent. 
The  root  is  brownish,  spongy,  and  very  bitter  and 
nauseous  in  tasie.  It  acquired  at  one  time  the 
reputation  of  being  a  cure  tor  cancer. 

CANCIONERO,  (8p..  Port.,  cancioTteiro,  song- 
book];  in  general,  a  collection  of  lyrical  pieces  by 
one  or  more  authors ;  in  particular,  the  designation 
of  collections  of  the  poetic  guilds  which  flourished  in 
the  Middle  Ages  at  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
g;al.  The  oldest  of  these  works  is  tnat  of  Don  Di- 
naa.  of  Portugal  (1279-1325  <,  and  his  court,  a  manu- 
script  6opy  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican  ]  the  best 
edition  is  the  Candon^iro  Porlugaez  of  Theophilo 
Braga.  The  earliest  Cancionero  General  was  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  15th  century  (2d  and 
enlarged  edition,  Valencia,  1511).  The  term  is  also 
•ometimes  applied  to  a  collection  of  poems  by  va- 
rious authors  on  one  subject,  such  as  the  Vita 
Chriiti  (Saragoasa,  1492). 

CANCRUM  0RI8  and  Canckum  Nasi,  known 
slso  as  noma,vjaUT-cancer,&nd  v.'ater-canttT,  a  pecul- 
iar form  of  mortification  or  gangrene,  arising  ap- 
parently from  defective  nutrition.  It  is  called 
tanerum  ori»  or  cancnim  na»i,  according  as  it  at- 
tacks the  walls  of  the  buccal  or  nasal  cavities.  The 
disease  seldom  occurs  except  in  ill-fed,  delicate 
children,  and  freqiientiv  follows  some  other  serious 
disease,  such  as  measles,  fever,  etc.  The  sores 
are  very  fetid  deatructive  ulcerations,  spreading 
rapidly  by  a  gangrenous  process.  Cases  are  rare 
in  this  country,  snd  most  of  those  recorded  are  de- 
•    ecrihed  b,v  foreign  writers. 

CANDIDATE  :  among  the  Romans,  a  suitor  for 
the  office  oF  consul,  quiestor,  prietor,  etc.,  so  named 
because,  in  appearing  before  the  people,  he  wore  a 
white  (Candida)  toga  without  a  tunic.  His  dress 
was  chosen  partly  as  an  ostentation  of  humility, 
and  partly  as  it  served  to  dis|)laf  wounds  received 
in  battle.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  newly 
baptized  converts  were  styled  candidates,  on  ac- 
count of  the  white  garment  worn  during  eight 
days  after  baptism.  A  broader  signification  is 
now  attached  to  the  word,  an  applicant  for  any 
office  whatever,  religious  or  secular,  being  termed 
«  candidate. 

CANDLEBERRY,  Wax  Myrtle,  or  Bayberry,  a 
■mall  tree  or  shrub  {Mvrica  arifera)  indigenous  to 
the  United  States,  It  has  evergreen  leaves  sprin- 
kled with  resinous  dots.  The  berries,  which  are 
atwut  the  size  of  peppercorns,  are  covered  with 

{[reenish-white  wax,  which  is  collected  by  boil- 
ng  the  berries  and  skimming  off  the  wax,  which  is 
afterwards  melted  and  refined.  A  bushel  of  ber- 
ries will  yield  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  wax. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  candles. 

CANDLE-FI8H(rftofeicft(fty«pacij!cuii.  Britannica, 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  224),  a  fish  of  the  family  Salmonida, 
nearly  allied  to  the  smelt.  It  resembles  the  BmeU 
in  form,  is  of  a  duskj  color,  and  attains  a  length  of 
nearly  a  foot.  It  Innabits  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 
the  western  shores  of  America,  from  Vancouver's 
Island  northwards,  and  is  common  in  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco.  Probably  the  fattest  or  oiliest  of 
fishes,  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  not  only  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  called 
eulachon-oil,  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver 
oil  in  medicine.  When  dried  it  may  be  burned  as 
a  lamp.  It  is  also  knovm  as  eulackort,  or  ovlachnn. 
CANDLE-NUT,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Ea- 

Shorbiacrw,  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Java, 
fadagascar,  etc.,  which  produces  a  heart-shaped 
nut  with  a  very  hard  shell  and  a  kernel  which  ia 
edible  when  roasted.  There  is  procured  from  the 
lut  an  excellent  bland  oil,  whicb  is  used  both  for 


food  and  as  a  lamp  oil.  The  lampblackusedfor  tat* 
tooins  is  obtained  from  the  abell  of  the  candle-not. 

CANDY6,  a  loose  gown  worn  by  the  Hedes  and 
Persians  over  their  other  garments.  It  waa  made 
of  woolen  cloth,  of  purple  or  some  other  brilliant 
color,  and  bad  wide  sleeves.  In  the  sculptures  at 
Persenolis  nearly  all  the  personages  are  repre- 
sented  as  so  attired.  A  gown  of  a  similar  kind  ia 
still  worn  bv  orientals. 

CANDYTUFT  (ifterui),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  CmcifrrK.  The  species  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterr&> 
uean  Sea.  The  name  candytuft  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Candia,  and 
Iberis  from  Iberia,  Spain.  Some  species  are 
sliffhtly  shrubby,  some  are  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  some  annuals.  Some  are  familiar  ornaments 
of  our  flower  gardens. 

CANE.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  SOB. 

CANE,  or  Kem,  a  river  which  rises  in  BundeU 
cund,  and  after  a  northeast  course  of  230  miles  en- 
ters the  Jumna.  It  is  too  rapid  and  turbulent  for 
navigation.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  ita 
pebbles. 

CANELLA,  a  small  tree  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  often  called  wild  cinnamon.  The 
whole  tree  is  aromatic,  and  its  fiowers  are  ex- 
tremely fragrant.  The  bark  of  the  young  branches 
is  known  in  commerce  as  Whitewood  Bart,  and 
forms  an  article  of  considerable  export  from  the 
Bahamas.  It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance,  regarded 
as  intermediate  betweenthat  of  cinnamon  and  that 
of  cloves,  and  has  a  sharp,  bitter,  pungent  taste. 

CANEI.0NE8,  a  fertile  department  of  Uruguay. 
Area,  1,827  square  miles.  Population,  64,974.  Cap- 
ital, Guudelupe,  30  miles  north  of  Monte  Video  by 
rail.    Population,  3,000. 

CANES  VENATICI,  a  constellation  of  the  North- 
ern hemisphere,  known  generally  as  the  grey- 
hounds of  Hevelius.  The  dogs  are  distinguishei 
by  the  names  of  Asterion  and  Chara.  On  the  ce- 
lestial globe,  the;  are  represented  as  being  held  In 
leash  by  Bootes,  and  apparently  pursuing  Ursft 
Mwor  round  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

CANG,  CAN^rE,  or  Kba,  an  instrument  of  de- 
grading punishment  in  use  in  China.  It  consists 
of  a  large  wooden  collar  fitting  close  around  the 
neck,  usually  weighing  from  50  to  60  pounds.  Over 
the  part  where  the  cang  fastens  are  pasted  slips  of 
paper,  nn  which  the  mandarin  places  his  seal,  so 
that  the  culprit  may  not  be  relieved  until  the  full 
term  of  his  sentence  has  expired.  On  it  is  also  in- 
scribed in  large  letters,  the  offense  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  punishment.  The  criminal,  having  been 
paraded  through  the  streets  by  the  police,  is  left 
exposed  in  some  thoroughfare  in  the  city.  As  be 
is  incapable  of  defending  himself  he  isoften  abused 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  or  may  be  allowed  to 
starve. 

CANGA8  DE  ONIS,  a  town  of  Asturias,  Spain,  36 
miles  from  Oviedo.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  interest- 
ing monastic  structures  of  Cavadonga,  and  the 
cave  where  the  Qoths,  headed  by  Pelaya,  fied  and 
hid  after  the  battle  of  Guadalete  in  711,  and  from 
which  in  7IS  they  issued  and  annihilated  the 
Moorish  invaders.    Population,  1^(KI. 

CANICULAR  DAY^  or  Dog  Days.  Canicular 
was  an  old  name  of  Canis  Minor,  and  was  also 
used  to  denote  Slrius,  or  the  Dog-star.  From  the 
heliacal  rising  of  this  star  the  ancients  reckoned 
their  dog-days,  which  were  40  in  number — 20  be- 
fore anda] after  the  rising  of  the  star. 

CANID.£,  a  family  or  section  of  Carnivora.  the  dog 
tribe,  (see  Ca.\-id«,  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  n.324),  df 
vided  by  Professor  Huxlev  into  two  parallel  series: 
Thooid  or  Lupine  types — for  example,  dogs,  wolves, . 
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JkCkals ;  and  AloMCoid  or  Vulpine  types — for  exam- 
ple, fox.  feiiDec,  lycaon  or  Gape  bunting  dog,  and 
the  primitive'otocjon.  Distinctive  characters  are 
noted  under  Mauualia  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XV, 
pp.  438-39}. 

CANIS  MAJOR  (Lat.,  larger  dog),  a  conatellatton 
of  the  Soutliern  hemisphere,  below  the  feet  of  Orion. 
It  oontaJDB  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars, 
and  its  place  may  be  found  b;  means  of  tbis  etar, 
which  IB  OD  -the  continuation  of  the  line  through 
the  belt  of  Orion.    It  contains  31  stars. 

CANIB  MINOR  (Lat.,  emalUr  dog),iB  a  constella- 
tion of  the  Bouthern  hemisphere.  It  is  near  Cania 
Major,  and  just  below  Gemini.  Prooyon,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  is  Its  principal  star,  and  lies  in  a 
direct  line  between  Sinus  and  Pollux.    It  contains 

CANI8TE0,  a  village  of  New  York,  situated  on 
the  Canisteo  River,  55  miles  west  oi  Elmira.  It 
contains  manufactories  of  flour,  leather,  chairs  and 
lumber,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  academy. 

GANKEB,  a  disease  of  plants,  especially  fatal  to 
fruit  trees.    It  is  a  hind  of  gansrene,  usually  begin- 


nine  in  the  young  shoots  and  Dranches,  and  grad- 
ual^ proceeding  towards  the  trunk,  killing  the  tree 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Varieties  of  fruit  trees 


which  have  been  long  propagated  by  grafting  and 
budding  are  most  liaole.  It  is  sometimes  curtd  by 
htadi-ng  down  the  tree,  and  thus  causing  it  to  throw 
oat  new  branches. 

CANKER,  B  term  applied  to  various  diseases  of 
animals,  characterized  by  their  chronic  nature, 
and  consistinf  chiefly  in  ulcerations,  suppuration 
and  the  development  of  fungoid  excrescences  in 


the  west  coaRt  of  Scotland,  four  and  one-half  miles 
long  by  one  mile  broad.  The  surface  stands  800 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  trap,  which  has 
overflowed  thin  laminaj  of  coal  and  shale.  The 
island  has  a  hill  of  basalt,  called  Compass  Hill, 
which  reverses  the  magnetic  needle.  Population, 
119. 

CANNABINACE.^,  a  sub-order  ol  Urticacar,  con- 
taining only  two  plants,  both  of  them  valuable,  the 
iemp  and  the  h<m. 

CANNELTOW,  a  village  of  Indiana,  county-seat 
of  Perry  county,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  70  miles 
above  Evansville.  tt  is  an  important  coaling  sta- 
tion for  steamboats,  and  manufactures  cotton 
KOode,  Sour,  pottery,  chairs,  paper,  lumber  and 
drain-tiles. 

OASON,  or  Casyon,  the  name  given  in  western 
North  America  to  a  deep  gorge  or  river  ravine  be- 
tween high  precipitous  cliffs.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples is  the  far-famed  coflon  of  the  Colorado.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  tlic  Western  United 
States. 

CANNOCK,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Walsall.  It  is  the  seat  of  important 
Iron  industries.    Population,  17,125. 

CANNON-BALL  TREE  (CoTtroupita  Gmanensis), 
a  large  tree  of  tropical  America ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
about  the  siio  of  a  36-pound  shot,  nearly  round,and 
IB  sweet  and  wholesome.  The  hard  w<>ody  shell  of 
the  fruit  is  used  for  drinking- vessels. 

CANNON.  See  Gons  and  Gunneby,  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

CASON  city,  a  village  of  Colorado,  county-seat 
of  Freemont  county,  situated  in  a  rich  mining  dis- 
trict, below  the  Grand  CaBon  of  the  Arkansas.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  academy,  and  of  the  Colorado  pen- 
itentiary. It  is  a  favorite  health  resort,  havinK 
several  medicinal  springs.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich  in  copper,  silver,  coal,  iron,  marble,  lime- 
■tone  and  oil. 
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CANNULA,  a  term  applied  to  small  tubes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  used  in  surgery ;  especially  to  a  sheath 
Inclosing  a  trocar,  or  perforator,  along  with  which 
it  is  introduced  into  a  cavity  or  tumor  containing 
a  fluid.  The  sharp  instrument  being  withdrawn 
the  tutie  remains  b}  evacuate  the  fluid.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  tube  which  is  inserted  into 
the  windpipe  after  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

CANON :  in  music,  a  kmd  of  fugue,  in  which  not 
merely  a  certain  period  or  phrase  is  to  be  imitated 
or  answered,  but  the  whole  sf  the  first  part  with 
which  the  canon  begins  Is  imitated  throughout  by 
all  the  other  parts.  See  Music,  in  Britannica,  Vol. 
XVII,  p.  62,  lor  its  connection  with  the  Round  or 
Catch. 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE.    See  Britannica,  Vol. 


CANONESS  (mnonica),  a  title  gi^-en  at  the  close 
of  the  8th  century  to  a  class  of  women  living  in 
common  under  a  somewhat  laxer  rule  than  that  of 
nuns,  and  orginating  in  the  Frank  empire  in  imi- 
tation of  the  chapters  of  canons  then  recently  in- 
stituted. Their  occupations  were  chiefly  education 
of  girls,  transcription  and  embellishment  of  church 
ofiice-books,  ana  embroidery  of  vestmAts.  The 
advantages  of  such  institutions  as  asylums  in  a 
rough  age  were  soon  visible ;  and,  as  with  many  the 
religious  motive  had  little  to  do  with  entrance,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  canonessea  regular 
and  secular.  The  secular  canonesses  were  for  the 
most  part  members  of  princely  or  noble  houses, 
and  retained  none  of  the  rule  save  the  common 
dormitory  and  the  recitation  of  the  hours  in  choir. 
At  the  Reformation  some  chapters  adopted  the 
new  opinions,  and  subsist  to  tne  present  day  as 
Protestant  foundations,  admitting  to  membership 
only  ladies  of  noble  birth  or  daughters  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  military  and  civil  services, 
whose  sole  obligation  is  celibacy  during  member- 

CANONICrS,  Indian  chief,  born  about  1665,  died 
June  4, 1647.  When  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  in 
America  he  was  king  of  the  Narragansctt  tribe,  num- 
bering about  3,000  warriors.  Atflrst  disposed  to  be 
hostlfe,  he  sent  the  governor  of  the  colonva  bundle 
of  arrows  tied  with  a  snake  skin.  The  plucky  gov- 
ernor returned  the  akin  filled  with  powder  ano  snot, 
and  Canon icus  deemed  it  best  to  be  friendly  with 
the  settlers.  The  land  on  which  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence stands  was  given  to  Roger  Williams  by  this 
chief.  CanonicUB  preserved  friendly  relations  with 
the  white  people,  and  his  tribe  for  manj^ears  after 
his  death foliowedhia  example;  but  in  King  Philip's 
war  there  was  a  general  uprising,  and  the  Narra- 
gansetts  fought  the  settlers,  and  as  a  result  were 
exterminated. 

CANONSBURG,  an  educational  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 22  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  tne 
seatrof  Jefferson  College  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reform  School, 

CASON  wren,  a  troglodyte  bird  of  the  genus 
CatherpM,  found  inthecaflons  and  other  precipitous 
and  rocky  places  of  the  southwestern  parts  of 
America. 

OANOPIC  vases  (named  from  Canopus,  a  city 
of  ancient  Egypt),  vases  used  by  Egyptian  priests 
to  contain  the  viscera  of  embalmed  Bodies.  They 
were  arranged  in  a  series  of  four:  the  first  con- 
tained the  stomach  and  larger  Intestines ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  smaller  intestines;  the  third,  the  lungs 
and  heart;  and  the  fourth,  the  liver  and  gall-blad- 
der; and  each  had  on  its  lid  the  head  of  the  partic- 
ular deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
contents.    See  Pottery,  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  fi03. 

CANOSSA,  a  town  in  Italy,  nearReMio;  cele- 
brated  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Henry  IV 
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ctood  three  days  bare-headed  and  hare-tooted  out- 
side the  castle  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  X, 
p.  488 1  Vol.  XI,  pp.  667-68. 

CANOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO,  Antonio,  a  Spanish 
historian  and  premier,  born  at  Malaga  in  1830.  Bee 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  362. 

CANROBEBT,  Fbancoib  Certain,  marshal  o( 
France,  born  in  1809,  educated  at  St.  C;r,  and  in 
1828  entered  the  army.  He  served  in  Algeria,  in 
the  Crimea,  against  the  Auatrians,  and  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  In  1856  he  was  created  a 
marshal  q!  France. 

CAN80,  Capb,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the'entrance  of  Chedabucto  Bay.  Canso 
fitralt,  a  pagsage  17  miles  in  length  and  2)^  in  aver- 
age breadth,  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton. 

CANT :  on  shipboard,  a  name  given  to  such  tim- 
bers, near  the  bow  and  stern,  as  lie  obliquely  to  the 
line  of  keel.  It  is  also  a  general  term  for  anything 
sloping,  inclined  or  turned  aside.  "  Canting"  is  to 
turn  anything  over,  or  out  of  its  proper  position. 

CANTABILE,  or  Cantilena:  in  music,  a  term 
placed  ofer  passages  of  easy  and  flowing  melody, 
which  lie  chiefly  in  the  middle  region  of  the  voice. 
In  this  style  the  finest  effects  can  be  produced  by 
the  singer  in  swelling,  sustained  sauna,  etc. 

CANTEEN,  a  term  applied  to  a  shop  in  a  bar- 
rack where  soldiers  may  purchase  necessaries  at 
jirst  cost,  to  a  refreshment  bouse  in  a  barrack  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers,  to  the  vessel  used  by  soldiers 
for  carrying  water,  or  whatever  beverage  may  be 
obtainable  while  on  a  march  or  in  the  field,  and  to 
a  box  containing  the  utensils  required  in  preparing 
and  serving  food  or  in  caring  for  the  wounded.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  668. 

CANTICLES,  Book  op.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  a2-36. 

CANTILEVER,  a  large  bracket  used  in  archi- 
tecture for  supporting  cornices,  balconies,  and  even 
stairs.     Cantilevers  are  often  highly  ornamented. 

CANTON,  a  eity  of  Ohio,  and  county-seat  of 
Stark  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  30).  Can- 
ton is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactories,  includ- 
ing the  works  of  the  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  Agricultural  Machine  Works.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  which  furnishes 
wheat,  com' and  oats  for  export.  Coal  is  aUo  an 
article  of  export.  Its  population  has  increased  from 
12,258  in  1880  to  26,327  in  1890. 

CANTON,  a  city  of  Illinois,  about  25  miles  west 
of  Peoria.  IE  contains  important  coal  mines,  an 
extensive  meat-packing  establishment,  and  impor- 
tant manufactories  of  iron,  agricultural  implements, 
wagon '  and  cigars. 

CANTON,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Massa- 
chusetts, situated  on  the  Neponset  River,  four- 
teen miles  south  of  Boston.  \\  ithin  the  towifship 
areextensive  manufactories  of  machinery,  cewing- 
eilk  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

CANTON,  Missouri,  the  eountj-seat  of  Lewis 
county,  an  important  shipping  station  for  the  sur- 
rounding country,being  conveniently  situated  on  a 
railroad  and  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Christian 
University  is  here  located. 

CANTON,  a  manufacturing  town,  county-seat  of 
5;t.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  Grass  River 
and  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
road. Canton  Academy  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity are  two  of  the  institutions  here  located. 

CANTON,  a  town  of  South  Dakota,  count  j-seat  of 
Lincoln  county,  situated  on  the  Sioux  River,  about 
seventy  miles  north  of  Sioux  City.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Normanna  College.  It  has  a  good  water-power, 
Rnd  contains  extensive  manufactories. 


CANTON,  in  heraldry,  occupies  a  corner  of  the 
shield.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries, 
and  of  great  esteem. 

CANTON ;  in  geography,  a  division  of  territory, 
constituting  a  separate  government  or  state,  as  in 
Switzerland.  In  France  a  canton  is  a  subdivision 
of  an  arrondissement. 

CANTON'S  PHOSPHORUS,  or  Pyrophohus,  is 
obtained  by  heating  in  a  close  vessel  three  parts 
oyster-sheils  and  one  part  sublimed  snlphur,  when 
the  sulphuret  of  calcium  is  formed,  wnich  takes 
fire  when  exposed  to  or  thrown  into  the  air. 

CANTU,  Cbsaks,  an  Italian  author,  born  at 
Brivio  in  1807,  educated  at  Sondrio,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres.  Having  been 
imprlsonea  in  1833  for  the  offense  of  expressing 
liberal  tendencies  in  a  historical  work  on  Lom- 
bardy,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  describing  the 
sorrows  of  a  prisoner  in  the  form  of  an  historical 
romance,  MaTgherita  Puiterla.  His  great  work, 
Sloria  Univertale  (86  vols.,  1886-42),  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  others  on  history  and  literature, 
as  well  as  by  some  of  a  lighter  character. 

CANUN,  a  Turkish  musical  instrument,  strung 
with  ^ut-strings.  It  is  thrummed  with  the  Angers, 
on  which  are  thimbles  of  tortoise-shell  pointed  with 
pieces  of  cocoa-nut,  forming  plectra  tor  striking 
the  strings. 

CANVAS-BACK  DUCK(Fui,ioula  vallisnbria), 
a  North  American  duck  highly  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh.  See  Pochard,  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIX,  p.  252. 

CAP:  in  ship-building,  a  strong, thick  block  ol 
wood  lixed  near  the  top  of  the  mast.  It  has  a  hole 
to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and  an- 
other to  receive  tne  lower  end  of  the  topmast  wiA 
eyebolts  to  aid  in  hoisting  the  topmast.  There  is 
also  a  cap  of  smaller  size  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  topmast  and  the  top-gallant-maat. 
When  made  of  iron,  the  cap  is  called  a  "  cranca." 

CAPACITY,  Leoal,  the  power  to  alter  one's 
rights  or  duties  by  the  exercise  of  free-will,  or 
responsibility  to  punishment  for  one's  acts.  Civil 
capacity  depends  on  age  and  mental  condition. 
But  civil  incapacity  is  often  imposed  as  a  punish- 
ment on  persons  of  full  age  and  undoubted  mental 
capacity.  Convicts  and  ^rsons  attainted  are  ;^laced 
under  a  general  civil  incapacity,  and  partial  in- 
capacities are  also  imposed  as  punishments.  The 
disabilities  attaching  to  marriea  womeu  have  been 
largely  removed  by  recent  legislation  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.    For  sup- 

Sosed  political  reasons  aliens  were  for  a  long  time 
ebarred  from  ordinary  civil  rights,  and  they  are 
still  properly  excluded  from  political  rights  until 
they  are  naturalized  and  adopt  the  obligations  of 
a  citizen.  Different  tests  of  capacity  are  applied  to 
different  transactions,aBincoctractsand  testaments. 

CAP-A-PIE,  a  term  applied,  in  the  military  lan- 
guage of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  knight  or  soldier 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  with  armor  for  defense 
and  weapons  for  attack. 

CAPARISONED,  dressed  in  caparisons.  A  war- 
horse  completely  furnished  for  the  field  is  said  to 
be  caparisoned. 

CAPE  ANN,  the  eastern  point  of  Essex  county. 
Mass,  Valuable  quarries  of  syenite  are  here 
opened  on  a  rocky  headland.  On  Thatcher's  Is- 
land', the  most  northern  limit  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  are  two  stone  light-houses. 

CAPE  CANAVERAL,  a  (joint  of  land  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Florida,  on  which  there  is  a  tall  light- 
house for  iFBrning  seamen  off  the  dangeroas 
shoals  that  surround  the  cape. 

CAPE  CHARLES,  the  southern  point  of  the 
"  Eastern  Shore "  peninsula  which   aeparates  the 
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Atlantic  from  Chesapeake  Bay.  Near  the  cape,  on 
Smith's  Island,  ia  atight-bouse. 

CAPE  COD,  properly  a  narrow  peninsula  of 
Maseachti setts,  in  torm  somewhat  like  the  letter  L. 
It  is  65  miles  in  leneth,  and  forma  the  southeast 
boundary  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  northern  ex- 
tremity is  marked  by  a  revolving  light,  155  feet 
above  the  sea. 

CAPE  ELIZABETH,  a  summer  resort  of  Maine 
and  ft  suburb  of  Portland.  It  has  a  State  reform 
school,  important  manufactories  and  a  dry-dock. 

CAPE  FAREWELL,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Greenland. 

CAPE  FEAR,  the  southern  point  of  Smith's  Is- 
land, North  Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

CAPE  FEAH  RIVER,  a  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  tbe  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers  at  Haywood, 
Chatham  county,  N.  C.  It  flows  southeast,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Eear.  Including  its 
branches  it  has  a  length  oE  200  mUes,  120  of  wnich 
are  navigable. 

CAPE  FLATTERY,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  United  States  outside  Alaska.  It  is  situated 
on  tbe  northwestern  coast  of  Washington. 

CAPE  FLORIDA,  the  south  point  of  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  330  miles  southeast  of  St.  Augustine. 

CAPE  FOULWEATHER,  or  Yaquina  IlEAn,  the 
trestern  point  of  Oregon,  in  TuUamook  county.  It 
has  a  brick  light-house. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  city  of  Girardeau  county. 
Mo.  It  has  a  normal  school,  a  female  academy  and 
St.  Vincent's  College.  It  exports  cotton,  and  among 
its  manufactures  are  plows  and  mineral  paints. 

CAPE  HATTERA8,  tbe  eastern  point  of  North 


Carolina.  It  is  a  long,  low,  sandy  bank  separated 
trom  the  main  land  by  Pamlico  Sound.  Naviga- 
tion along  the  coast  is  very  dangerous,  and  a  light- 


house  190  feet  high  has  here  been  erected. 

CAPE  HENLOPEN,  the  point  of  land  on  the 
east  coast  of  Delaware,  at  the  entrance  to  Dela- 
ware Bay,  opposite  Cape  May.  It  has  a  stone 
light^house. 

CAPE  HENRY,  a  cape  opposite  Cape  Charle«,  at 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia.  It 
has  a  light-house. 

CAPE  HORN,  a  dangerous,  rocky,  dismal  island, 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  America. 

CAPEL,  Thomas  Jons,  Monbignoke,  an  eminent 
English  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  born  at  Bromp- 
tonin  1836.  He  is  the  founder  of  several  educa- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Ho  lectured 
In  the  United  States  in  1883. 

CAPE  LA  HAGUE,  a  promontory  of  France, 
forming  the  northwest  extremity  of  toe  peninsula 
of  Cotentin  in  the  department  of  Manche.  It  juts 
into  the  English  Channel  opposite  the  Island  of 
Aldemey. 

CAPE  LA  HOGUE,  often  confounded  with  Cape 
la  Hague,  and  situated  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  same 
peninsula.  Here  the  French  were  defeated  by  the 
united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  1682. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (Cape  Colony).  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  41-60.  The  latest  official 
returns  up  to  1891  give  the  area  of  the  whole 
colonv  as  213,636  s<juare  miles,  with  a  population  of 
]  ,250,000.  The  capital.  Cape  Town,  has  a  population 
of  60,000;  Port  Elizabeth,  the  chief  commercial  port, 
has  18,000 ;  Grahamstown,  the  capital  of  the  east- 
ern province,  10,000:  Kimberly,  the  seat  of  the 
diamond  trade,  25,000.  Whites  number  about  a 
third  of  tbe  entire  population,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  areoiDutch  descent.  Thenumber 
of  registered  electors  in  1890  waa  78,916.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  limited  to  occupiers  of  property  worth 
|260,or  receivingt250  salary,  or  (125  salary  with 
board  and  lodging.    There  is  a  university  at  Cape 


Town  (Royal  Charter,  1877),  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  state-aided  elementary  schools,  besides 
private  and  religious  institutions.  For  defense 
there  is  a  force  otCape  Mounted  Rifles,  769 ;  V<^un- 
teers,  4,000 ;  and  every  able-bodied  man  betireen  IS 
and  50  is  liable  to  be  called  out  for  military  wrvice. 
There  are  1,693  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  which 
is  government  property.  There  are  8,981  miles 
of  telegraph  wires  in  operation.  About  84,000,000 
acres  are  in  occupation,  of  which  8(M),000  are  under 
cultivation.  Vineyards  occupy  20,000  acres,  pro- 
ducing 4 ,600/)00  gallons  of  wine,  and  1,000,000  gal- 
Ions  of  brandy.  Ostrichs  number  25,000 ;  sheep,  II,- 
OO0,0O0;cattle,  1,112,000;  goats,  3,000,000.  The  wheat 
crop  of  1890  amounted  to  about  1,700,000  bushels 
other  grain  3,000,000  bushels,  tobacco  3,000,000 
pounds,  aloes  340,000  pounds,  and  dried  fruit  2,500^ 
000  pounds.  Cotton  and  rice  are  grown  in  limited 
quantities.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  Angora 
hair,  ostrich  feathers,  sheep  and  goat-skins,  dia- 
monds, wines,  spirits,  copper  ore  and  aloes.  The 
exports  of  wool  In  1890  amounted  to  (7,903,045,  and 
diamonds  over  (20,000,000.  The  colony  has  been 
gradually  enlarged  by  annexations,  the  latest  of 
which  are  Griquatand  West,  annexed  In  1880-  the 
various  Transkeian  territories,  1875-87;  and  Wal- 
fisch  Boy,  1884. 

CAPE^IN,  or  Capliw  (Ifallotue  villogtu),  the  Only 
species  of  a  genus  belonging  to  the  salmon  &mily, 
and  nearly  related  to  tne  smelt  (see  Britanniea, 
Vol.  XXI,  pp.  221-224}.  It  Is  one  of  the  smallest 
members  of  tne  family,  lives  on  the  sea-bottom  oi 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  comes  to  the 
surface  to  spawn,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  cod's  food  in  northernregiona. 
Vast  shoals  occur  periodically  off  Newfoundlftiid. 
The  capelin  is  much  used  as  bait  in  the  cod  fishery ; 
it  is  eaten  fresh  in  Iceland,  and  is  sometimes  im- 
ported in  dried  form  into  Great  Britain.  Its  Savor 
IS  pleasant,  and  suggests  affinity  with  herring. 

GAPEU^A,  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  northern  constellation  of 
Auriga,  In  front  of  the  Great  Bear,  nearly  in  a  line 
with  tbe  two  northernmost  of  the  acven  stars  form- 
ing Charles'  Wain. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  the  southeast  extremity  of 
the  islands  adjacent  to  Carteret  county,  N,  C.  Ita 
light-house  is  160  feet  high. 

CAPE  MAY,  a  famous  watering  place  of  New 
Jersev,  on  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  81  miles  by 
raU  from  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  has  daily 
communication  by  steamboats  during  the  summer. 

CAPE  MENDOCINO,  a  lofty  headland,  the  moat 
western  point  of  California.  It  has  a  light-boose  428 
feet  high. 

OAPEN,  Nahuv,  author  and  publisher,  bom  in 
Canton,  Mass.,  AprU  1,  1604,  died  in  Dorchester  in 
1866.  He  edited  the  "Massachusetts  State  Record" 
from  1847  to  1861,  wrote  for  the  press,  published  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Stalee,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  had  a  Ilialory  of  Democracy  nearly  com- 
pleted. He  was  among  the  first  to  urge  tne  pas- 
sage of  an  international  copyright  bill.  The  census 
board  at  Washington  sprang  from  a  letter  of  his 
published  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The  sys- 
tem of  collecting  letters  from  street  boxes  origi- 
nated with  him  while  postmaster  of  Boston  (1857- 
1861). 

CAPE  NORTH,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Europe,  on  the  Magero  Island,  north  of  Norway, 


above  sea  level,  and  terminates  the  range  of  Table 
Mountains.  It  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew 
Diaji  in  1486,  and  first  doubled  by  Vasoo  de  Gama 
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CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  a  point  in  Alaska 
on  Bering  Strait,  opposite  East  Cape  in  Asia.  It  ia 
the  most  westerly  paint  of  America. 

CAPE  RACE,  the  Boutheastern  point  of  New- 
foundland, ext«Qding  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a 
danKerouB  point  on  account  of  the  dense  fogs  there 
prevalent.  A  light-house  ISOfeet  high  has  here  been 
Dailt,and  all  vessels  sailing  between  Great  Britain 
ai)d  the  northeastern  part  of  North  America  are 
taxed  for  its  maintenance. 

CAPE  RIVER,  or  Rio  db  Segovia  (properly 
Vannks,  or  Waiix),  a  large  river  of  Nicaragua, 
which,  after  a  generally  northeast  course  of  alwut 
300  miles,  empties  into  the  Carribbean  Sea.  It  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
but  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  obstructed  by 
cataracts  and  shallows. 

CAFE  SABLE,  the  southernmost  point  of 
FloHda. 

CAFE  SAN  LUCAS,  the  aonthem  extremity  of 
Lower  California. 

CAPE  ST.  ROQUE,  a  promontory  of  Brazil,  the 
most  eastern  in  America,  with  too  exception  of 
Cape  St.  Augustine. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity of  Portugal.  Near  this  point  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  defeated  by  the  British  navy  in  17^. 

CAPE  TRAFALGAR,  a  headland  of  Spain,  be- 
tween Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Near  this  cape  a  famous  battle  was  fought,  Oct,  21, 
1805,  between  the  English  and  the  French  and 
Spanish  Heets,  in  which  the  English  were  victorious, 
but  suffered  the  loes  of  their  commander.  Lord 
Nelson. 

CAPE  VERD,  the  most  westerly  headland  In 
Africa,  proieoting  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  in  latitude  14°  43' 
north,  and  longitude  17°  34'  west.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  about  1445,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  group  of  gigantic  baobab 
trees  which  adorns  its  summit. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  a  summer  resort  of  New  York, 
situated  on  thei#t.  Lawrence  River,  opposite  Kings- 
ton, Ont,  Shingles  and  flour  are  here  manufactured. 
The  place  is  a  port  of  entry. 

CAPIAS,     See  Britannica,  Vol,  XXIV,  pp,  695-96. 

CAPILLAIKE,  a  syrup  prepared  by  adding  sugar 
and  orange-Hower  water  to  an  infusion  of  the 
Maidenhair  fern,  and  formerly  used  as  a  pectoral 
in  chronic  catarrhs;  any  syrup  flavored  with  orange- 
flower. 

CAPITA,  Distribution  peh,  a  familiar  expression 
in  the  law  relating  to  wills  and  succession.  It 
means  that  where  tlie  persons  claiming  under  a 
will  consist  of,  for  example,  three  families  of  grand- 
children, the  estate  or  fund  is  divided  equally 
among  all  the  grandchildren  (whatever  the  size  of 
the  family),  and  not  equally  among  the  three  fami- 
lies. The  opposite  principle  of  division,  namely, 
among  families,  is  called  distribution  per  etir^a. 
Testators  frequently  fait  to  make  their  meaning 
clear  on  this  point. 

CAPITAL.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  71-73. 

CAPITAL;  in  fortification,  an  imaginary  line 
dividing  a  defense  work  into  two  similar  and 
equal  parts. 


the  chief  legal  courts  are  held, 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT,  a  name  given  to  what 
concerns  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  or  other 
public  company.  In  authorizing  a  railway  com- 
pany, Parliament,  Congress,  or  Statn  legislatures 
give  powei  to  raise  so  much  money  by  shares,  and 
SO  much  by  borrowing.  This  money  forms  the  cap- 
ital of  the  company,  and  constitutes  the  cainlal  ic- 


counf.  On  this  fund  the  directors  of  the  company- 
make  drafts  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  all  the  works 
connected  with  the  line,  as  also  rails,  locomotives, 
carriages,  and  in  short  everything  involved  in  per- 
fecting the  railway  up  to  the  point  of  working. 
After  the  railway  is  opened  all  working  expenses 
and  renewals  of  line  and  plant  should  be  charged 
to  revenue  account,  but  extensions  of  the  line  and 
additional  plant  should  be  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count. The  same  principle  applies  to  all  joint- 
stock  companies.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 


Involving  the  forfeiture  of  life.  All  the  i  ___ 
serious  offenses  against  society,  and  frequently 
very;  trivial  ones,  were,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
punishable  with  death  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  As  a  penalty  for  murder  it  has  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  primitive  state  of  the  social  organization,  at 
least  in  the  earliest  condition  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  retaliation  {lex  talionit)  was  the  com- 
mon method  of  punishment.  The  right  of  individ- 
ual revenue  not  only  existed  in  the  savfwe  state  of 
mankind,  but  also  nas  been  recognized^ and  toler- 
ated for  many  ages,  even  after  laws  had  been  en- 
acted for  the  restraint  of  crime;  and  not  only  this, 
but  with  very  many  nations  the  rule  of  retaliation 
l>ecame  established  and  recognized  in  a  very  large 
degree.  It  provided  foUowingnot  only  the  ancient 
savage  procedure,  but  also  the  Mosaic  permission, 
that  the  punishment  should  be  the  same  in  kind  as 
the  crime.  Under  the  Hebrew  law  it  was  enacted 
that  punishment  should  invariably  be  "an  eye  for 
an  eye;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  a  life  lor  a  life,  and 
any  person  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  slam  had 
the  legal  privilege  of  pursuing  tne  murderer  and 
taking  the  customary  vengeance.  The  method* 
permitted  by  law  for  producing  death  were  four: 
the  sword,  strangling,  fire  and  stoning,  Ijest  pun- 
ishment might  De  too  precipitate,  or  improperly 
administered,  the  criminal,  especially  if  ne  were 
able  to  present  the  plea  of  justinabie  killing,  might 
flee  andT endeavor  to  reach  one  of  the  established 
"cities  of  refuge,"  where  he  would  at  least  be  tem- 
porarily safe. 

The  Hebrew  polity  being  theocratic,  many 
offenses  were  punished  capitally  as  violations  of 
the  national  faith.  Among  them  are  to  be  partic- 
ularly   noted — desecration  of  the  Sabbath;  blas- 


?hoiny,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  cursing,  offerings  t 
[olocn ;  disobedience^to  parents ;  murder,  adultery ; 
incest  and  kidnaping  a  free  person.    The  "avenger 


of  blood"  was  a  person  having  such  a  right  of  c 
rying  out  private  vengeance  that  be  superseded 
any  public  officer  who  might  otherwise  have  au- 
thority in  the  premises. 

The  Hebrews  undoubtedly  adopted  this  custom 
from  the  Egyptians;  for  when  Moses  fled  the  coun- 
try after  he  had  killed  an  Egyptian  and  buried 
him  in  the  sands  to  avoid  detection,  he  was  after 
forty  years  informed  that  those  who  sought  his  life 
were  di2ad ;  hence  there  was  no  fear  in  bis  return- 
ing to  the  land  where  his  people  dwelt. 

In  Greece,  under  the  nile  of  Draco,  a  system  of 
laws  was  prescribed  which  fixed  death  for  certain 
offenses,  some  of  them  extremely  trivial — as  steal- 
ing from  a  dwelling-house  an  amount  e<)uivalent 
to  about  (10  of  American  money.  Draco  claimed 
that  those  guilty  of  such  a  crime  deserved  death. 
The  greater  crimes  could  not  be  visited  by  any 
severer  punishment,  and  therefore  above  a  certain 
limit,  of  which  the  above  cited  instance  is  a  speci- 
men, death  was  invariably  the  penalty.    The  orimet 
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ordinarily  punished  by  death,  or  lor  which  death 
wu  preBcnbed  by  lav,  were  aacrilege;  diereepect 
for  the  popvilar  faith ;  the  non-oliBervance  of  estab- 
liBhed  religious  rites ;  treason ;  murder,  or  attempt 
to  murder ;  and  incendiarism.  Socrates  was  ac- 
cused of  spreading  disbelief  in  the  national  relig- 
ion, and  notwithstanding  his  eminence  as  B  teach- 
er and  a  scholar,  the  ordinary  administration  of 
juetioe demanded  his  death, and  he  was  condemned 
to  drink  poison.  Such  infamous  results  of  basely 
oonoeived  laws  had  a  necessary  reaction.  Modifl- 
cations  were  inaugurated,  and  the  Athenian  code 
became  eventually  verv  mild. 

Among  the  principal  methods  of  capital  punish- 
ment  orueiflxion  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
This  peculiar  mode  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Semiramis,  and  was  practiced  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  CartbaKiuians,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians, 
Scythians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Macedonians,  ancient 
Oermans,  and  Romans.  Whether  it  was  practiced 
bj  the  ancient  Jews  or  Hebrews  is  a  matter  of 
dispute. 

In  Japan,  the  criminal,  especially  if  he  be  high  in 
rank,  is  condemned  to  take  his  own  life  in  the  pres- 
ence of  officials,  bj  the  method  known  as  narl- 
kari — &  peculiar  kind  of  disemlxiweling  process; 
while  in  China  the  victim  is  usually  beheaded. 

In  the  Twelve  Tables  of  ancient  liome,  into  which 
the  decemvirs  condensed  the  Jaws,  there  was  very 
great  severity,  the  statutos  going  so  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  penalty  of  death  against  writers  of 
libels,  etc.  The  execution  of  the  laws  in  all  their 
rigor  was  only  prevented  by  the  laws  previously 
passed  during  the  consulate  of  Valerius  Poplicola. 
and  known  as  the  Valerian  laws.  Crucifixion,  one 
of  the  popular  methods  of  punishment  in  the  nation 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  was  atiolished  by  Con- 


mitted,  and  continued  long  after  the  country  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  greater 
part  of  modern  Germany  beheading  is  the  mode  of 
execution  adopted.  In  Austria  banging  is  the 
legal  method. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  associations  were  often 
formed  Dy  men  of  the  same  class  tor  mutual  pro- 
tection, and  any  member  of  the  society  was 
pledged  to  pursue  a  murderer  until  the  full  com- 
pletion of  the  lex  talioms. 

In  the  history  of  England  the  benefit  of  clergy 
was  for  a  long  time  denied  by  statutory  enactment 
to  those  condemned  to  death— until,  indeed,  a  com- 
paratively recent  time.  Blackstone  enumerates 
160  different  offenses  incurring  the  death  penalty 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  four-fifths  of  which  had 
been  prescribed  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Georcos ;  but  the  terrible  list  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  two — treason  and  murder.  In  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  until  within  a  generation  or 
BO,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  decapitation,  quartering, 
disemboweling  and  burning  were  practiced.  Hap- 
pily, all  but  the  gibbet  have  b^n  abolished,  or 
nave  gone  into  disuse  owing  to  the  advancement  of 
elvilization. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  France  the  guillotine  is 
still  used,  and  in  Spain  the  garrote,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  quickest  and  most  complete  method 
where  capital  punishment  is  required. 

The  crimes  which  at  various  periods  have  been 
punishable  by  death  in  the  United  States  are 
treason,  murder,  arson,  piracy,  robbery  of  the  mail 
with  Jeopardy  to  the  life  of  the  person  in  charge 
thereof,  rescuing  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital 
offense  when  on  the  way  to  execution,  burning  a 
vessel  of  war,  or  deatroying  a  vessel  owned  by  pri- 
vate parties.  Treason  andmurder  are  puniBnai)le 
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with  death  in  most  of  the  States,  Bape,  arson  and 
robbery  when  attended  with  special  villainy  are 
included.  Within  the  United  States  so-called 
"witches"  were  punished  by  burning  at  the  stake, 
and  this  at  a  period  so  recent  as  to  produce  in  the 
reader  a  thrill  of  horror.  The  stake  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  hanging  remains  as  capital  penalty, 
only  in  some  oi  the  States.  In  William  Penna 
code  of  laws  lor  Pennsylvania,  capital  punishment 
was  prescribed  for  two  crimes  only — treason  and 
murder.  Since  that  time  some  of  the  SCaten  have 
abolished  capital  punishment,  and  substituted  in- 
stead imprisonment  for  life.  In  New  York  in  1888, 
the  condemnation  to  hanging  was  superseded  by 
condemnation  to  "electrocution,"  or  death  by  elec- 
tricity. 

In  the  armies  of  the  world,  desertion,  conviction 
ae  a  spy,  and  the  act  of  secretly  communicating  in- 
telligence to  the  enemv  are  all  regarded  as  capital 
offenses,  and  punishaole  by  either  being  shot  or 
hanged— the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  more 
disgraceful  mode  of  execution. 

In  many  of  the  navies  of  the  world  the  culprit,  if 
he  be  an  officer,  is  shot ;  if  a  common  seaman  he  is 
usually  hanged  at  the  yard-arm. 

The  tendency  in  the  present  century  has  been  to 
limit  capital  punishment  to  the  greatest  crimes 
only ;  and  the  more  intelligent  the  nations  become 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  civilization,  the 
more  prevalent  becomes  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  well  to  atwlish  the  death  penalty  altogether. 
One  great  argument  iu  favor  of  this  is  that  in  all 
ages,  our  own  not  excepted,  many  persons  have 
suffered  the  death  penalty  who  were  afterward 
found  to  have  been  wholly  innocent  of  the  Crimea 
imputed  to  them. 

CAPNOMANCY,  a  divination  by  smoke  practiced 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  threw  grains  of  jas- 
mine or  poppy  on  the  burning  ooala,  and  watched 
themotions,anddensityof  the  smoke  that  rose  from 
them,  or  they  watched  the  smoke  of  sacrifices.  If 
the  smoke  was  thin  and -ascended  in  a  right  line, 
the  augury  was  good.  It  was  also  believed  that  the 
inhalation  of  the  smoke  gave  the  priests  prophetic 
powers. 

CAPPAGH  BROWN,  a  bituminous  earth,  which 
yields  pigments  of  various  shades  of  brown.  The 
coloring  matters  are  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron. 
Thecappagh  browns  are  transparent  and  perma- 
nent. The  name  is  derived  from  Oappagh  in 
Ireland. 

CAPPAEIDE.1E,  a  natural  order  ot  exogenoui 

flants,  allied  to  Craciferx,  and  including  about  860 
nown  species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  Many  of  the  species  poaseM 
stimulant  properties.while  some  are  poisonous.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  plants  of  the  order  is  the 
Sir-rdk,  a  bush  or  small  tree  of  Africa,  the  small 
berries  of  which  have  a  pungent  taste  like  pepper. 
When  dried  they  constitute  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  the  roots  when 
burned  yield  considerable  salt. 

CAPPEL,  a  village  of  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  10  miles  southwest  ot  the  city  of  that 
name.  Here  the  reformer  Zwingli  was  killed  in  a 
conflict  with  troops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons, 
in  1531.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  838. 

CAPRICCIO :  in  art,  a  term  applied  to  a  picture 
or  other  work  which  designedly  violates  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  composition.  Foliated  ornaments,  with 
cupids  or  other  figures  appearing  in  them  in  situa- 
tions not  strictly  natural,  are  capricoios.  In  music 
caprirrio  is  a  free  composition,  not  conforming  to 
rule  as  to  form  or  figure.  Locatelli.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  composed  capriccioa  for 
the  violin.    The  most  celebrated  capriccio  of  mod- 
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'  ern  times  is  Mendelssohn's  B  minor  capriccio  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

CAPRIC0RNU8,  the  Goat,  a  southern  constella- 
tion and  the  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  usually 
represented  as  having  the  fore-part  of  a  goat,  but 
the  hinder-part  of  a  fish.  The  ancients  regarded  it 
as  tbe  harbinger  o*f  good  fortune,  and  as  marking 
the  southern  tropic  or  winter  solstice,  wherefore 
they  called  it  the  "  Southern  Gate  of  the  Sun." 

CAPR1D.E,  a  term  used  by  some  naturalists  to 
denote  the  sheep  and  goat  family,  but  by  others  to 
include  antelopes,  their  persistent  horns  being 
regarded  as  the  great  distinction  between  them  ana 
the  Cervidx.  or  deer  family. 

CAPRIFJOATION,  a  practice  of  great  antiquity, 
still  followed  in  some  localities,  of  hanging  the 
branches  of  the  so-called  "  eoat-fig  "  or  capriflous  in 
the  cultivated  trees,  for  toe  purpose  of  effecting 
the  fertilization  of  the  edible  ng.  The  goat-flg  haa 
male  flowers,  producing  pollen,  and  female  flowers, 
which  the  eggs  of  a  parasitic  insect,  Blailophaga 
grottorum,  turn  into  galls.  The  edible  flg-tree  has 
normal  female  flowers,  which  are  not  adapted  to 
become  galls.  Henc«,  when  the  male  and  insect- 
containing  female  flowers  of  the  wild-fig  are  hung 
on  the  edible  fig-tree,  the  gaU-iuseot  escaping  from 
the  orifice  covers  itself  with  pollen,  and  flying  to 
the  normal  female  flg-flowers  fertilizes  them,  caus- 
ing the  production  of  the  proper  figs. 

CAPRIPOLIAC*,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants, 
which  have  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
flowers  disposed  in  corymbs,  in  heads  or  in  whorls. 
The  fruit  is  generally  a  berry.  The  order  is  very 
nearly  related  to  Cinekonaceie.  More  than  200  spe- 
cies are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  colder  regionsof  the  Northern  hemisphere.  To 
this  order  belong  the  honeysuckle,  elder,  snow- 
berry,  etc, 

C  APRIMULGIDjE,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order 
ImeMorei  and  tribe  FUiirottTet,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hirundinidx,  or  swallow  tribe.  They  are  insectivo- 
rous, have  very  long  wings,  short  legs,  and  toes 
nnited  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.  The  family  in- 
cludes the  whip-poor-will  and  night-hawk  of  Amer- 
ica, and  many  other  species  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe. 

CAP8ALI,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
capital  of  Cerigo,  built  upon  a  narrow  ridge  termi- 
nating in  a  precipitous  rock  near  the  south  end  of 
the  island.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Popula- 
tion, 6,000. 

CAPSICINE,  an  alkaloid,  the  active  principle  in 
capsicum  or  cayenne  pepper,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  a  thick  liquid  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
possesseB  strong  acrid  properties. 

CAPSULE ;  in  medicine,  a  word  given  by  French 
anatomists  to  parts  which  bear  no  analogy  to  one 
another.  Strictly  speaking,  a  capsule  is  a  small 
casing,  envelope,  covering,  etc.,  thin  and  mem- 
branous ;  a  membrane  or  ligament  inclosing  some 
part  or  organ,  as  in  a  bag  or  sac ;  a  sacular  invest- 
ment, as  the  capsule  of  the  kidney ;  the  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye;  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  of  the  hip.  The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  a 
smooth,  fibrous  membrane,  closely  investing  the 
kidney  and  forming  its  outer  coat;  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  is  a  transparent,  elastic,  brittle,  and  struct- 
ureless membrane  inclosing  the  lens  of  the  eye; 
the  "external  capsule"  is  a  layer  of  white  nervous 
substance  between  the  cfaiutrum  and  the  putamfn 
of  the  brain ;  the  "internal  capsule"  is  a  layer  of 
nerve-fibers  passing  upward  from  the  crura  cerebri 
to  the  eorUz  Detween  the  eaudate  nuchut  and  the 
epUc  thcdanut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lenticular 
ucUtu  on  the  other.    The  word  has  also  been  ex- 


tensively used  for  a  small  gelatinous  case  or  en- 
velope,  in  which  nauseous  medicines  are  wont  to  be 
incloseid,  to  aid  in  their  t>eing  swallowed.  Certain 
medicines  are  so  offensive  to  the  taste,  and  conse- 
quently BO  apt  to  sicken  the  stomach,  that  it  is 
highly  desiraole  to  administer  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  their  contact  with  the  tongue  and 
palate.  This  object  is  fully  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  captuUt.  They  are  made  principally  of  gela- 
tin, and  of  such  thickness  that  before  the  nauseate 
ing  medicine  can  be  dissolved  it  is  swallowed,  and 
its  unpleasant  taste  avoided.  In  botany  a  capsule 
is  a  drv  sjncarpous  fruit,  opening  either  by  valves, 
as  in  the  rhododendron,  or  by  pores  near  the  sum- 
mit, as  seen  in  the  poppy  and  snap  dragon. 

CAPTAIS  (MiLiT.\EY),  originally  a  head  orleader, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  men  under  him,  but 
now  the  commander  of  a  company,  whether  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  or  artillery.  In  the  German  army, 
where  the  infantry  companies  consist  of  260  men 
each,  the  captain  is  a  mounted  officer;  in  tbe 
British  and  United  States  armies  he  marches  on 
foot  with  his  men,  who  look  to  him  for  everything, 
both  in  barracks  and  in  the  field.  In  cavalry  regi- 
ments the  captain  also  deals  individually  with  his 
men  when  in  barracks,  but  in  the  field  he  works 
under  the  leader  of  the  squadron  of  which  his 
troop  forms  half.  The  badge  of  rank  in  the  British 
army  is  two  stars  on  each  shoulder-strap;  in  the 
United  States  army,  two  bars. 

CAPTIOS :  in  law,  the  formal  title  of  an  indict- 
ment or  a  deposition,  which  shows  the  authority 
under  which  it  is  executed,  and  such  other  particu- 
lars as  are  necessary  to  render  it  legal  and  valid. 
Prior  to  18S7  caption  was  the  name  siven  in  Scot- 
land to  the  formal  warrant  to  apprehend  a  debtor 
or  other  defaulting  obligant,  which  was  given  in 
the  bill  chamber  alter  letters  of  horning  had  been 

CAPTURE.  See  Contbab.vnd,  Britannioa,  Vol. 
VI.  pp.  820-322. 

CAPUCHIN  MONKEY,  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Cebxig,  of  South  American  mon- 
keys,  which  have  the  head  covered  with  short  hair, 
eo  disposed  as  to  resemble  the  cowl  of  a  capuchin, 
the  face  being  almost  naked,  or  only  covered  with 
a  little  down. 

CAPUCHINS.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  79,  fO. 

CAPUDAN-PASHA,  the  High  Admiral  of  Tur- 
key.  He  has  the  entire  command  of  the  navy,  and 
the  management  of  all  naval  affairs.  The  port  of 
Pera,  contiguous  to  the  arsenal,  the  Turkish  island 
in  the  archipelago,  and  a  number  of  seaports  and 
maritime  districts  are  under  him,  even  in  their 
civil  administration. 

CAPULETS  and  MoyrAacss,  the  English  spell- 
ing of  the  names  of  the  Cappelletti  and  Montecohi, 
two  noble  families  of  Northern  Italy,  according  to 
tradition  of  Verona,  chiefly  memorable  from  their 
connection  with  the  legend  on  which  Shakespeare 
has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Jvliet,  They 
both  belonged  to  the  Gnibelline  faction,  as  we  see 
from  a  reference  in  canto  VI  of  Dante's  Furgalorio. 
The  first  publication  in  which  the  essential  inci- 
dents of  Shakespeare's  play  appear  is  a  novel  by 
Luigi  da  Porto,  printed  at  Venice  in  15S5.  There 
ia  evidence  that  an  English  play  founded  on  the 
same  incidents  appear^  soon  after,  and  that  be- 
fore Shakespeare  B  time  the  story  was  so  well 
known  in  England  that  it  had  supplied  subjects  for 
Upes---- 


the  retorts  when  green  vitriol  or  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  calcined. 
CAPYBAKA.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  SO. 
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between  eagles  &nd  vulturee ;  agreeing  witii  the 
former  In  their  strong  hooked  biQ  and  claws,  and 
with  the  latter  in  their  naked  face  and  propenBit; 
to  prey  on  earrion, 

GARACCA,  La,  a  villageof  Andalusia,  Spain,  one 
of  [he  chief  naval  arsenals  of  Che  kingdom,  situ- 
ated four  miles  southeast  of  Cadiz.  It  has  been  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  main  land  by  artificial 
means  ;  it  is  defended  by  four  forts,  and  is  alto- 
gether Tery  complete  as  an  arsenal.  See  Cadiz, 
Britannica.  Vol.  IV,  p.  627.  , 

CARABID.E,  a  tribe  of  beetles,  or  coleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  section  Penlamera.  See  Colkopteka, 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI, j>.  129. 

CAHACCIOLO,  Prince  Franc«8co  (1752-99), 
born  In  1762  o(  a  noble  Neapolitan  familj.  He  had 
risen  to  the  supreme  command  of  Kine  Ferdi- 
nand's nary,  when,  in  December,  1798,  be  fled  with 
him  before  the  French  from  Naples  to  Palermo. 
Learning,  however  of  the  intended  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  all  absentees,  he  obtained  permis- 
flion  to  return  to  Naples,  where  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  "  I^rthenopeian  Republic,"  and  waa 
Saced  at  the  head  of  its  marine.  For  two  months 
I  ably  directed  the  operations  of  the  revolution- 
ists, and  not  until  toctir  cause  seemed  hopeless, 
though  before  the  capitulation,  did  he  quit  the 
oapitHi.  He  was  captured  in  peasant  disguise,  and 
June  29, 1799,  was  brought  en  board  Nelson's  flag- 


frigate. 

CAEADOC  SANDSTONE,  and  Bala  Beds,  adi vi- 
sion of  the  Lower  Silurian  system  developed  in 
Shropshire,  England.  They  consist  of  sandstones, 
KTlts.  and  slates,  with  occasional  beds  of  limestone. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  332,  for  a  full  account 
of  the  numerous  fossils  obtained  from  this  forma- 
tion. 

GARAFFA,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  famous 
Neapolitan  family,  to  which  several  cardinals  and 
Pope  Paul  IV  belonged.  Carlo  Caraffa,  nephew 
of  Paul  IV,  was  born  in  1517,  fought  in  the  Nether- 
lands, joined  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  was  made 
oardinal  by  his  uncle.  Paul  subsequently  ban- 
ished the  cardinal  and  his  brothers  from  Rome  for 
extortion,  and  in  1661  Pope  Pius  IV  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death. 

CARAGLIO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states  in 
the  province  of  Coni,  six  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Grana,  and  has 
maBufactories  of  silk.    Population,  7,000. 

CARAMBOLA,  or  Cohokandel  GoosBBBKa*,  the 
fruit  of  Averrhoa  CaTambola,A  small  East  Indian  ev- 
ergreen tree,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Oxalida- 
eez.  It  resembles  the  acid  fruit  of  A.  Bilimbi,  and 
1b  often  cultivated. 

CARAMEL,  the  name  applied  to  the  dark  brown 
and  nearly  tasteless  substance  produced  on  the 
application  of  heat  to  sugar.  It  is  likewise  formed 
during  the  roasting  of  all  materials  containing 
sugar,  such  as  coffee,  malt,  etc.,  and  is  one  cause  oT 
the  dark  color  of  porter  and  infusions  of  coffee. 

CARAMNASSA,  a  river  in  the  sub- presidency  of 
Bengal.  After  a  course  of  160  miles  it  enters  the 
Ganges  about  QO  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  which  has  three  wide 
arches,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  grand  road  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi.  It  is  subject  to  floods,  and  has 
been  known  to  rise  26  feet  in  one  nlzht. 

CAEANA  EE8IN,  a  resinous  substance  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America.  Its  properties  and  uses 
resemble  those  of  tacamahac.  It  is  entirely  solu- 
ble in  t^cohol,  and  melts  at  a  slight  heat. 


CARANJA,  an  island  four  miles  tong  and  two 
miles  broad,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  of  Bom- 
bay, separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrvw 
channel.    The  island  is  comparatively  level  and 

CARAPA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
MeliactB-,  found  In  tropical  America  and  in  Af- 
rica. ('.  Giiianeiiaiii  is  a  fine  large  tree,  whose  wood, 
called  carapa-wood,  or  crab-wood,  is  used  for  malt- 
ing furniture,  and  also  for  the  spars  of  ships;  its 
bark  is  a  febrifuge,  and  its  seeds  yield  a  lamp-oil,, 
called  carap-oil,  or  crab-oil.     The  African  species, 

C  Toulottcouna,  ---'-' --'  --"--■  •■  •        ■   ■ 

or  tallicoona,  v 


I,  yields  an  oil  called  coondi,  kundah, 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  (or  an- 


American  carapa  Is  sometimes  used  for  the  e 
purpose.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  74fl. 

CAEAPACE,  the  dorsal  shield  or  buckler  of  ohe- 
lonian  reptiles  Uortoises  and  turtles],  and  of  crabs, 
lobsters,  etc. 

CARAT,  a  term  applied  by  goldsmiths  and  as- 
sayers  to  the  24th  part  of  a  troy  pound,  ounce,  or 
any  other  weight,  as  a  means  of  stating  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  gold  contained  in  any  alloy  of 
gold  with  other  metals.  Thus,  pure  gold  being 
considered  as  24  carats  fine,  gold  containing  two 
parts  of  alloy  is  called  22  carats  fine,  or  ^-carat 
gold.  The  carat  used  in  this  sense  has,  therefore, 
no  absolute  weight ;  it  merely  denotes  a  ratio.  The 
gold  used  by  jewelers  is  seldom  over  18  carats  fine, 
except  in  wedding-rines,  the  standard  fineness  of 
whlcn  is  22  carats.  Ttie  so-called  goid  used  for 
jewels,  watch-cases,  etc.,  varies  from  eight  or  nine 
to  18  carats  fine.  The  jewelry  carat,  used  as  a  unit 
for  weighing  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
is  quite  different.  It  has  a  fixed  weight,  equal 
to  3  IS  troy  grains,  and  is  divided  into  quarters, 
or  "carat  grains,"  eighths,  sixteenths, etc.  These 
carat  grains  are  thus  less  than  troy  grains,  and 
therefore  the  jeweler  has  to  keep  a  separate  set  of 
diamond  weignts.  This  weight  was  fixed  In  1877 
by  a  syndicate  of  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris 
jewelers  at  206  milligrams,  and  is  known  as  the 
Ameterdam  or  diamond  caral. 

CARAVAGGIO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,ItaIy,about 
24  miles  from  Milan.  Population,  5,880.  Three 
famous  painters  were  bom  here — Fermo  Stella, 
PollIdoroCald8ra(seeBrItannica,Vol,  V, p.  63), and 
Michel  Angelo  Amerighi  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  V, 
p.  82).  In  Die  neighborhood  is  a  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna,  built  from  designs  of  Pellegrini. 

OARBAZOTIC,  CHavsoLKPic,  or  Picric  Acin,  a 
substance  of  great  importance  in  dyeinr.  It  is  a 
combination  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  add  with  car- 
bolic acid.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  SG. 

CARBIDES,  formerly  termed  carburets,  the 
compounds  of  carbon  with  the  various  metals.  The 
carbides  of  iron  are  the  most  important,  and  it  is 
to  the  addition  of  carbon,  in  one  way  or  another, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  properties  of 
cast-iron  and  steel. 

CARBINE,  a  light  kind  of  musket,  named  prob- 
ably from  the  carabins  (see  next  article).  The 
American  carbine  has  a  barrel  22  Inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  7)4  pounds.  It  Is  simple  in 
construction,  and  has  a  great  range. 

CARBINEERS,  soldiers  armed  with  carbines, 
and  said  to  have  derived  their  designation  from 
the  Arabs,  among  whom  the  Carabins  were  light 
horsemen,  stationed  at  outposts  to  harass  the  en- 
emy, defend  narrow  passages,  etc. 

CARBOHYDEOGENS,  a  term  appUed  to  a  se- 
ries of  compounds  belonging  to  organic  chemistry, 
which  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
such  proportions  that  the  various  members  of  the 
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lup  differ  from  one  another  in  definite  and  regu- 


northwest  of  Laramie.    It  is  the  trade  center  of 
rich  mining'  district,  and  is  aJmost  exclusively  en- 
gaged  in  businees  tributary  to  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  the  surrounding  country. 
CARBONADO,  or    Black  Diamond,  an    amor- 

fibouB  variety  of  carbon,  brown  or  black  in  color, 
ound  in  Brazil  in  connection  with  pare  diamonds, 
and  extenHively  used  in  diamond  drills. 

CARBONATED  or  Acidulous  Watees.  See 
jErated  WATEK^Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  184. 

CARBONDALE,  a  city  and  railroad  iunction  of 
Jackson  county,  111.  'Hie  Southern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University  is  located  here.  The  trade  of  the 
city  is  principally  in  building-stone,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, lumber  and  farm  products. 

CARBONDALE,  a  city  and  railroad  junction  of 
Osage  county,  Kan.    Coal  is  mined  here. 

CARBONDALE,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Lackawanna  River.  16  miles  north- northeast  of 
Scranton.  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
road, at  the  south  terminus  of  the  Jefferson  ranch 
Railroad.  Here  are  extensive  anthracite  coal  mine 
owned  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. The  population  of  the  city  was,  in  IS80, 7,714 ; 
fn  1890,  10,826.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V.  p.  89. 

CARBONIC  OXID,  or  Oxidk.  See  Cahbon,  Ox- 
ides OP,  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  87. 

CARBURETED  HYDROGEN,  a  term  in  chem- 
istry applied  to  several  oompoundsot  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  Thus  light  carbureted  or  monocarbu- 
reted  hydrogen  is  the  gaseous  compound  popu- 
larly known  as  marsh  gas  and  fire-damp,  and  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  coal-gas.  Heavy  car- 
bureted or  bi-carbureted  hydrogen  is  otherwise 
known  as  olefiant  gas. 

CAROANET,  a  jeweled  chain  or  necklace.  Ven- 
ice was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  carcanets 
in  the  ISth  century. 

CAROANO,  GivLio,  bom  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1S12, 
was  brought  to  public  notice  in  1836  by  nis  novel, 
Ida  lUtla  Torre,    He  was  banished  in  1849;  but  on 


several  important  offices  under  the  government. 
Ue  is  a  poet  and  novelist  of  much  merit.  One  of 
his  principal  works  is  a  very  faithful  translation 
into  Italian  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

CARCASS :  in  military  pyrotechny,  a  hollow  case 
of  iron,  filled  with  combustibles.  It  is  fired  from  a 
mortar.  Its  chief  use  is  to  ignite  the  enemy's  build- 
ings, and  to  give  sufficient  light  to  aim  the  shot  and 
shells.    Carcasses  were  first  used  by  one  of  the 


Erincely  ecclesiastics,  the  Bishop  or  Munster,  when 
e  fought  against  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  at 
Groil,  in  1672. 

CARCHEMISH,  an  ancient  city  on  the  Upper 
Euphrates,  northeast  of  the  modern  Aleppo.  It  *as 
long  the  northern  capital  of  the  Hittites,  and  a  city 
of  great  importance.  It  has  been  identified  by 
George  Smith  with  JerablQs  or  Jerabts. 

CARDBOARD,  a  stiff  compact  pasteboard  made 
by  pasting  together  several  layers  of  [taper,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  and  quality  required.  Brialol- 
bonrd,  used  by  artists,  is  made  entirely  of  white 
paper ;  ordinary  cardboard  of  fine  white  paper  out- 
Biae,  with  one  or  more  sheets  of  coarse  cartridge 
paper  Itetween. 

CARDIA,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  called, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  heart,  by  the  same 
Greek  name,  eardia,  and  probably  hardly  dietin- 
gnished  from  It  in  the  early  times  of  Greek  medi- 
cine. 


CARDIAC  MEDICINES,  stomachic  and  stimu- 
lating remedies ;  cordials,  so  called  from  their 
action  on  the  heart  through  the  stomach. 

CARDIFF,  a  village  of  New  York,  situated  on 
Onondaga  Creek,  chiefly  notable  for  beine  the  place 
of  the  pretended  discovery  of  the  "Cardiff  Giant," 
a  statue  carved  in  Chicago  from  a  block  of  Iowa 
gyjwum,  and  then  buried  at  Cardiff.  When  dug 
up  it  was  exhibited  as  a  petrified  giant. 

CARDIGAN  BAY,  a  semi-circular  bend  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales,  54 
miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  35  miles  long, 
with  a  sweep  of  coast  of  130  miles.  Almost  all  the 
harbors  on  the  coast  are  olistructed  by  bars,  A 
great  part  of  Cardigan  Bay  is  said  to  have  been 
once  dry  land,  protected,  as  Holland  now  is,  by 
dikes  and  dams,  and  containing  ]6  towns.  The  land 
is  said  to  have  been  submerged  about  a.  d.  520. 

CARDINAL  BIRD,  also  caUed  cardinal  grosbeak, 
andVir^nianightingale,oneof  the  finest  songbirds 
of  America,  belonging  to  the  family  Frinailtid^.  The 
general  color  of  the  male  is  red,  the  nead  l>eing 
vermilion,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plumage 
around  the  base  of  the  bill  being  black.  The  feath- 
ers of  the  crown  are  long,  and  erected  into  a  coni- 
cal crest,  like  a  red  cap.  The  cardinal  bird  abounds 
in  Texas,  Florida  and  the  Southern  States  generally, 
migrating  northwards  in  the  spring  as  far  as  Mas- 
sacnosetts.  Its  loud,  clear.^weet  and  varied  song 
is  to  be  heard  chiefly  in  the  morning  aad  evening. 

CARDINIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  conchiferte, contain- 
ing 86  species,  which  extend  from  the  Silurian  to 
the  Inferior  Oolite.    They  have  an  oval  or  oblong 


abundantly  in  valuable  layers  of  clay-ironstone 
called  *  muE eel-bands." 

CARDINAL  %nRTUE8:  in  ancient  philosophy, 
the  virtues  of  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and 
fortitude ;  so  called  because  the  whole  of  human 
virtue  was  supposed  to  hinge  or  turn  upon  them. 
The  cardinal  virtues  were  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  the  moral,  in  distinction  from  the  theological 
virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 

CARUINGTOS,  a  village  of  Ohio,  on  the  Olen- 
tangy  River,  40  miles  north  of  Columbus.  It  con- 
tains manufactories  of  fiour  and  woolens. 

CARDITIB,orinfiammationoftheheart,aformof 
disease  of  very  rare  occurrence  if  the  term  be  lim- 
ited in  its  application  to  cases  of  true  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart 
itself.  Carditis,  however,  was  formerly  understood 
in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  certain  forms  <^ 
disease  of  the  external  and  internal  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  p.  664, 

CARDOON,  a  vegetable.  See  Britannica, VoL  XII, 
p.  280. 

CARDUOCI,  GiosuB,  generally  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  foremost  of  contemporary  Ital- 
ian poets,  was  torn  in  1886  at  Val  di  Castello,  near 
Pietrasanta,  in  the  province  of  Pisa.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  study, and  at  the  age  of  26  be  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  in  1860  to  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Bologna.  He  has  been  throughout 
his  life  a  stanch  Republican,  and  in  1867  was  for  a 
short  time  suspended  from  hie  professorship  tor  hav- 
ing signed  an  address  to  the  patriot  Maezini.  In 
1876  he  was  returned  to  the  Italian  parliament  as 


his  later  works.  Signs  of  a  transition  in  sentiment 
and  in  style  appeared  in  the  Dereunalia,  which  dealt 
mainly  with  political  events  of  the  years  I86O-1O. 
The  change  became  complete  in  the  ifuttr*  Ponir.  in 
which  he  gave  expression  to  the  most  advanced 
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political  views.  These  poema  are  remarkable  for 
tbe  suBtained  power  ana  dignity  of  the  language 
and  the  frequent  nobility  of  the  thoug'bt.  Tbe  (Mi 
Barbate,  written  in  meters  borrowed  from  Horace, 


rejection  of  rhyme. 

CAEDWELL,  Edwabd,  Viscocht,  English  states- 
man, born  in  Liverpool,  July  24, 1813,  died  Feb.  16, 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  be  became 
professor  of  Ancient  History,  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1S42  as  a  member  of  tbe  party  known 
as  Peelites,  and  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
from  1862  to  1855.  In  1855  be  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Oxford.  He  became  secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  1869,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
in  April,  1864,  but  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in 
-June,  1866.  In  December,  1868,  he  entered  the  cabi- 
net of  Gladstone  as  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and 
wbile  occupying  this  position  introduced  important 
reforms  in  toe  army.  Cardwell  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1874. 

CARE,  or  Carle  Sitsday,  the  Sunday  before  Palm 
8unday,  said  to  be  BO  called  because  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  many  places  to  eat  gray  peas,  called  carlings, 
which  were  steeped  all  night  in  water,  and  fried  the 
next  day  in  butter.  This  practice  apparently  had  its 
more  immediate  origin  in  the  custom  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  church  of  eating  hallowed  beans  at  this 
time.  The  beans  are  described  in  some  religious 
books  as  symbolical  of  confession,  and  their  steep- 
ing before  use  of  meditation.  It  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  from  a  heathen  custom. 

CAREENING :  the  operation  of  heaving  down  a 
ship  on  one  side,  in  order  to  expose  the  other  side 
for  cleaning  by  the  process  of  breaming.  In  sea- 
phrase,  a  vessel  is  said  to  "  careen  "  when  she  leans 
over  very  much  through  press  of  sail. 

CAREME,  Mabia,  Antonin.  French  cook  and 
author,  born  in  1764  in  Paris,  died  there  in  1833.  He 
wrote  Le>  Dejeuners  de  I'Empereur  yapoUon,  La 
Cuitine  Fran^aite,  and  other  works  connected  with 
his  craft.  As  Talleyrand's  cook  be  played  an  im- 
portantpart  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

CAREfr,  a  mark  (a)  used  in  writing,  indicating 
that  something  baa  been  omitted,  and  interlined. 
Derived  from  the  Latin  careo,  "  I  am  wanting." 

OAREX,  a  genus  of  [Oante  of  the  naturu  order 
Cyperctce«,  commonly  known  as  sedges,  of  which  the 
species  are  very  numerous.  They  are  all  of  a  grassy 
or  rush-like  appearance,  and  have  some  value  in 
the  economy  of  Nature  as  forming  tbe  principal  part 
of  vegetation  of  swamps,  which  they  assist  in  con- 
verting into  fertile  ground.  - 

CAREY,  Hbnky  Charles,  leading  political  econ- 
omist of  America,  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Dec.  15,  1793,  died  tliere  Oct. 


partne 


his  fathers  business,  and  later 


dealers.  In  1835  he  retired  from  business,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  scholarly  pursuits.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  political  economy.  At  first 
he  was  a  free-trader,  but  be  came  to  believe  protec- 
tion the  best  present  policy  for  the  government. 
His  first  work  was  The  PrincipUt  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. He  afterwards  wrote  The  Credit  SmUtn  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Vnifed  Slatea;  The  Patt, 
tht  Present  and  the  Future;  Principlei  of  Bocial  Science; 
Lettert  on  International  Copuright;  The  Way  to  Outdo 
Eaglnnd  Without  Fighting  Her;  Mitcellaneoui  Wort»; 
and  The  Unity  of  Law.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX, 
pp.  384,  38S. 

CAREY,  Mathew,  publisher,  born  in  Ireland,  Jan. 
28, 1760,  died  in  Philadelpbia,  Pa.,  Sept.  16, 1839.  He 


was  well  educated,  and  selected  as  his  life-work  the 
printing  and  l>ook  selling  business.  Among  big  first 

Sampblets  was  an  inflammatory  address  to  Irish 
atholics,  which  oblieed  him  to  flee  to  Paris  to 
escape  trouble.  Here  ne  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  returned  after  a  year  to 
Ireland,  where  he  established  the  "Volunteer's 
Journal,"  a  newspaper  very  bold  in  tone,  which 
became  a  political  power.  In  1784  an  attack  on 
Parliament  brought  on  a  suit  for  li^el,  and  be  was 
imprisoned.  He  sailed  to  the  United  States  after 
his  liberation,  and  within  two  months  had  started 
a  newspaper,  "  The  Pennsylvania  Herald ;"  in  this 
first  appeared  accurate  reports  of  legislative  delib- 
erations. For  six  years  he  published  "  The  Ameri- 
can Museum."  The  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793 
showed  him  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and  afterwards 
he  wrote  a  history  of  tbe  epidemic.  He  founded  the 
Hibernian  Society,  and  assisted  in  tbe  formation  of 
the  first  American  Sunday-school  Society.  He  pub- 
lished in  1814  the  Olive  Branch,  or  Faulu  on  Both 
Sides,  Federal  and  Democratic,  a  work  designed  to 
conciliate  tbe  different  factions  in  the  United  States 
which  disagreed  on  the  subject  of  the  war  of  1812. 
He  issued  in  1820  the  Neui  Olive  Branch,  and  two 
years  later  appeared  bis  well-known  work,  EtKoy* 
Political  Economy,  w^faich  was  followed  by  a  series 


of  tracts  advocating  tbe  protective  system  as  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  all  classes. 
CAREY,  a  village  of  Ohio,  16  miles  southwest  of 


Tiffin.     It  contains   manufactories  of  lumber  and 

OARIACOU,  or  Viboinian  Deer,  a  species  of 
deer  found  in  all  parts  of  North  America.  It  is  of 
variable  color,  light  reddish  brown  in  spring,  slaty 
blue  in  autumn  and  dull  brown  in  winter.  The 
horns  of  the  adult  male  are  of  moderate  size,  bent 
strongly  backward  and  then  suddenly  forward,  so 
as  to  bring  their  tips  nearly  above  the  nose.  .The 
fawn  is  profusely  decked  with  white  spots  arranged 

CARIBBEE  BARK,  or  Piton  Bakk,  the  bark  of 
Exoelemma  Caribtcum,  a  small  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
and  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cin- 
chonaceie.  It  is  one  of  the  barks  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  cinchona  barks. 

CARINARIA,  a  remarkable  genus  of  gasteropo- 
dous  mollusks,  of  tbe  order  called  Heteropoda  or 
Nucleohranehiata,  having  a  thin  shell,  in  form  some- 
what like  that  of  a  limpet.  The  shells  of  some  of 
the  species  have  been  denominated  Venus's  Slip- 
per. The  body  is  gelatinous,  and  so  transparent 
that  much  of  its  interior  organisation  can  be  seen. 
The  species  are  all  marine.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XVI,  p.  654. 

CARISSA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Apocynacex.  Carieea  Carandas  is  a  thorny  shrub, 
much  used  for  fences  in  India.  The  fruit,  called 
carandas,  is  a  berry  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum, 
and  is  used  tor  tarts  and  preserves. 

CARLltN.  EuiLiA  Schmidt  Flygarb,  a  well- 
known  Swedish  novelist, born  at  Strdmstad,  Aug.  8. 
1807,  died  at  Onfon,  Dalecarlia,  in  1883.  Her  first 
novel,  Waldemar  Klein,  appeared  in  1838.  She  was 
then  a  widow,  having  been  married  in  1827  to  M. 
Flynare.  In  1841,  she  was  again  married  to  J.  G. 
Carton, a  lawyer  and  a  poet.  Her  literary  products 
iveness  was  remarkable;  many  of  her  works  have 
been  translated  into  English,  French  and  German, 
and  largely  circulated  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 

CARLETON,  Sir  Gut,  Lord  Dorchester,  a  British 
soldier,  born  in  Strabane,  Ireland,  Sept.  8. 1724,  died 
at  Maidenhead,  England,  Kov.  10,  1808.  He  fought 
gallantly  at  Louisburg,  Quebec,  Belle  Isle  and 
Havana.    From  1772  to  1775  he  governed  Quebec 
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He  led  the  expedition  which  invaded  New  York 
in  1776  and  in  1781,  was  ap^inted  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  arm;  in  place  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton. 

CARLETON,  THOMAa,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  also  a  soldier,  born  in  173tt,  died  in  Ramsgate, 
England,  Feb.  2,  1817.  He  served  in  Wolfe's  regi- 
ment in  1755,  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  the 
armv  in  Canada,  was  with  his  brother  hi  the  naval 
oonflict  with  Benedict  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1784  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
of  Nova  Scotia  ana  Canada.  He  remained  in  Amer- 
ica 19  years ;  For  14  years  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  retained  those  otHces,  the  administration 
being  carried  on  by  his  deputies.  He  was  ad- 
vanced in  military  rank,  and  in  1S03  he  was  made  a 
general  in  the  British  army. 

CARLETON,  Will,  author,  born  in  Hudson, 
Mich.,  Oct.  21.  ia45.  He  graduated  at  Hilisdale  in 
1869.  visited  Europe  In  1878  and  in  1885,  and  is  well 
known  by  his  ballads  of  rural  life.  He  has  lectured 
in  England.  Canada  and  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  His  collections  of  published  poems  are 
entitled :  form  BaUiih;  Farm  Lrgendi;  1  ounp  Folki' 
Cenlennial   Rhymes;  Farm   Feitirah   and   City  Bal- 

CAELINE THI.STLE  CCor;.Ho),ageniisof  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Oompoiilie.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  a  legend,  that  an  angel  showed 
the  root  of  one  of  the  species  to  Charlemagne  as 
a  remedy  for  a  plague.  This  species,  C.  acauUt, 
grows  on  hills  aild  mountains  in  the  middle  lati- 
tudes of  Europe.  It  has  a  very  short  stem  and 
very  large  heads  of  flowers. 

CARONGS :  in  ahip-building,  small  beams  laid 
fore  and  aft.  and  resting  upon  the  main  or  deck 
beams.  These,  with  other  pieces  called  "  ledges," 
laid  at  right  angles  to  them,  form  a  frameworK  by 
whii5h  the  deck  is  supported. 

CARLINVILLE,  a  city  in  Illinois,  the  countj- 
seat  of  Macoupin  county.  Blackburn  University  is 
here  located,  and  there  is  also  a  theological  semi- 
nary.   Coal  is  found  here. 

CARLISLE,  John  GaiFFiN.  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Campbell  county.  Ky.,  Sept.  5. 1835; 
taught  school  in  the  county,  and  afterwards  at 
Covington ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1869  to  1861.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Seriate  in  1866,  and  reelected  in  1869;  he  was  also 
a  delegate  at  large  from  Kentucky  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  186il.  He  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  in  June,  1871,  and  was  the  same 
year  elected  lieutenant-governor,  serving,  until 
September.  1875.  The  year  following  he  was  alter- 
nate presidential  elector  for  the  State  at  large. 
He  was  a  member  of  consecutive  Congresses  from 
the  45th  to  the  51st.  both  inclusive,  and  was  Speaker 
In  the  48th,  49th  and  50th  Congresses.  In  1890  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  James  B.  Beck. 
deceased,  taking  his  seat  May  26,  of  the  same  year. 
His  service  will  end  March  3,  1895. 

CARLISLE  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, four  miles  north  of  Carlisle.  It  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  spring,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  re- 

CAELISTS,  the  name  given  to  the  supporters  of 
the  Spanish  pretender,  Don  Maria  Isador  Carlos  de 
Bourljon.  See  Spain,  Britannica.  Vol.  XXII,  pp. 
345,  341). 

CARLSON,  FBEDXBirK,  born  in  Upland,  Sweden, 
In  1811.  In  early  life  he  traveled  extensively, 
studying  in  different  universities,  and  in  1837  ]>e- 
came    tutor    to   the  princ«   royaL    He    has  held 


many  offices  under  the  government.  His  literary 
fame  rests  upon  his  historical  works,  the  chief  of 
which  is  A  Hintoru  of  Hu-riifn, 

CARLUDOVICA  PALMATA.  the  screw  pine,  a. 
small  tropical  tree  of  the  order  Pandanocfir,  found 
in  South  America.  From  its  leaves  are  plaited  the 
best  quality  of  Panama  hats.  Each  hat  is  made 
from  a  sinRle  leaf,  and  has  no  joints. 

CARLYLE.  a  village  in  Illinois,  county-seat  of 
Clinton  county,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  about  50 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  important 
manufactories  of  iron,  wagons  and  plows,  and  it 
is  seat  of  a  seminary  for  young  ladies. 

CARLYLE,  Alexandbb,  Scottish  Presbyterian 
ecclesiastic,  born  Jan.  26,  1722,  at  Preetonpana, 
East  Lothian  (of  which  parish  his  father  was  min- 
ister), died  at  Inveresk,  Aug.  25, 1806.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow 
andLeyden.  and  in  1748  was  ordained  minister 
of  Inveresk.  With  Robertson,  the  historian,  he 
helped  to  lead  the  moderate  party  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  enjoyed  in  succession  the  highest 
honors  of  his  connection,  being  sent  to  London  as 
the  accredited  agent  of  his  church,  appointed  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  and  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal.  Cnrlyle  was  a  man  of  imposing  pres- 
ence, ana  of  a  singularly  genial,  sagacious  and 
liberal  nature.  Throughout  his  long  life-time  he 
enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  some  of  the 
most  notable  men  of  his  time,  as  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Smollett  and  John  Home.  His  Aulobiog- 
raphij,  a  charming  picture  of  the  social  habitsof 
a  bygone  age,  was  published  in  1S60,  edited  and 
completed  by  the  Scotch  historian,  John  Hill  Bur- 

CARLYLE,  Thomas  (1795-1881).  a  British  essay- 
ist and  historian,  born  at  Ecclefechan.  a  small 
market  town,  of  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Dec.  4, 
1795.  He  was  the  second  son  of  James  Carlyle, 
stonemason,  a  man  of  ^reat  physical  and  moral 
streneth,  who.  though  m  humble  circumstances, 
was  able  to  give  his  sons  an  excellent  Scottish  ed- 
ucation. Thomas  received  his  elementary  instruc- 
tion from  his  father  and  mother.  His  home-teach- 
ing was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  Eccle- 
fechan school,  whence  he  proceeded  in  1805  to 
Annan  Academy,  and  in  1809  entered  Edinburgh 
University.  Except  in  geometry,  his  college  curric- 
ulum was  not  remarkable,  and  even  in  the  mathe- 
matical class  he  took  no  prize.  In  1813  he  began  a 
fitful  preparation  for  the  ministry,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  abandoned. 

In  1814  Carlyle  became  mathematical  master  of 
Annan  Academy,  in  1616  assistant  teacher  at  Kirk- 
caldy, and  two  years  later  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  engaged  in  private  teaching.  An  intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Brewster  led  to  his  wnting  articles 
tor  the  Edinburgh  Encydoprdia,  and  subsequently 
to  his  translating  Legendre's  Etfrnente  of  Oeometry. 
AC  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1819  he  enrolled 
in  the  class  of  Scots  Law;  but  he  found  law  as 
uncongenial  a  study  as  divinity.    In  1822,  while  en- 


caged as  a  private  tutor,  he  arranged  to  write  a 
Life  of  Schiller  for  the  "London  Magazine,"  and  ' 
translation  of  the  Wilhelm  Mei»Ur  of  Goethe  for  a: 


Edinburgh  publisher. 

In  1824  Carlyle  paid  his  first  visit  to  London, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  superintending 
the  publication  in  book  form  of  his  Life  of  SehilUr. 
At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cole- 
ridge, Thomas  Campbell,  Cunningham,  Procter 
and  other  eminent  literary  men.  In  the  spring  of 
1825  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Mainhill,  which  he 
had  leased,  his  brother  attending  to  the  farming 
while  he  himself  translated  German  romances.  Bis 
marriage  with  Miss  Welsh  took  place  in  IS26,  and 
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they  at  once  settled  in  Edinburgh.  Here  Carljle 
completed  four  volumesof  translations,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  (lirmiin  Romance*,  and 
became  a  contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview." 
la  1828  the  Carlylee  removed  to  Mrs.  Carlyle's 

Eroperty  of  CraiKei>puttock,  and  there  they  lived 
>r  about  six  ^ears.  During  this  period  Carlrle 
subsiBbod  by  writing  for  a  number  of  reviews.  He 
also  wrote  a  Wisfory  of  German  Literature,  the  best 

RartB  of  which  were  subsequently  published  In  the 
inii  of  essays,  and  in  183^-34  there  appeared  by  in- 
stalments, in  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  Sarlnr  Renartut, 
his  most  characteristic  work.  Carlyle's  quiet  life  at 
Craigenputtock  was  varied  by  occasional  visits  to 
EdinDurgh,  and  by  a  residence  of  six  months  in 
London,  during  which  time  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  John  Ster- 
ling. 

In  1834  Carlyle  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  Che  summer  of  that  year  established 
himself  in  the  house  at  Chelsea  in  which  he  lived 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  Here  he  settled  down  to 
the   writing   of  his  French    Revolutinit,    which    ap- 

Eared  in  1837,  During  the  years  1837-40  he 
;tured  to  considerable  yet  select  audiences,  and 
his  yearly  earnings  from  these  lectures  maintained 
him  and  his  wife  till  the  French  Reiolulion  not  only 
established  his  reputation  as  a  literary  senius  of 
the  highest  order,  but  placed  him  beyonathe  pos- 
sibility of  want.  In  18£^  appeared  Sartor  Retartut 
In  book-form,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  Miicel- 
laniea.  In  1845  he  published  CromwtU't  LetUrt  and 
Speechet,  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  bis 
works,  inasmuch  as  it  completely  revolutionized 
the  public  estimate  of  its  subject.  In  1851  he  pub- 
lished a  blographv  of  his  friend  John  Sterling. 
From  this  time  Carlyle  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
his  largest  work,  the  HUtory  of  Frirdrich  the  Second, 
Called  Frederick  the  Great,  the  first  two  volumes  of 
which  were  published  in  1858,  and  which  was  con- 
cluded In  1865. 

In  November,  1866,  Carlyle  was  elected  Lord 
Bector  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  In  the  follow- 
ing April  the  ceremony  of  hie  installation  took 
place  amid  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm. A  few  days  later  news  reached  him  in 
Dumfries  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  His  grief 
developed  into  remorse  when  he  discovered  from 
certain  of  her  letters  and  her  journal  that,  during  a 
period  of  their  married  life,  his  unconscious  want  of 
consideration  for  her  bad  caused  her  much  misery. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  by  the  Letlen  and 
MemoriaU  of  Jane  Weiih  Carlyle  that  at  one  time 
they  were  somewhat  estranged.  These  Memoriah 
are  of  note  as  proving  Mrs.  Carlvle  to  have  been  one 
of  the  keenest  critics,  most  brilliant  letter- writers 
and  most  accomplished  women  of  her  time.  Car- 
lyle wrote  no  important  work  after  his  wife's  death. 
In  1874  be  was  offered  and  accepted  the  Prussian 
Order  of  Merit  in  recognition  of  his  having  written 
the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  founded  the 
order.  In  the  same  year  Disraeli  offered  him  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  (with  the  alternative  of  a 
baronetcy)  and  a  pension,  but  he  declined  both. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  Feb.  5, 1881.  A 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  oBfered,  but,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wish,  he  was  laid  in 
the    churchyard  of   Ecclefechan    beside   bis    kln- 

Of  Carlyle's  position  in  literature  it  may  be  said 
without  risk  of  contradiction,  that,  for  good  or  evil, 
he  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  British  literature 
daring  the  middle  of  the  I9th  century,  and,  through 
that  literature,  on  the  ethical,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical beliefs  of  his  time,  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
rariee. 


CARMAGNOLE,  the  name  of  a  popular  song  and 
dance  which  was  notorious  as  the  accompaniment 
of  many  excesses  in  the  French  Revolution.  It  t)e- 
came  popular  in  the  South  of  France,  where  it  was 
possibly  named  after  Car  magnola  in  Italy.  Fashion 
soon  adopted  the  word,  whicn  was  next  applied  to 
a  sort  of  jacket  worn  as  a  symbol  of  patriotism. 
With  the  Reign  of  Terror  both  the  song  and  jacket, 
associated  with  so  manydismal  recollections, disap- 
peared. 

C.^RMEL,  a  village  of  New  York,  county-seat  of 
Putnam  county,  65  miles  north  of  New  York  city.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 

CARMEL,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount,  instituted  by  Henry  IV  of  France.  The 
order  consisted  of  100  gentlemen,  all  French,  who 
were  to  attend  the  king  In  his  wars,  and  had  con- 
siderable revenues  assigned  to  them.    The  order 


his  neck  a  tawny  ribbon,  suspending  a  cross  of  gold, 
with  thecloakoi  the  order,  and  granting  him  power 
to  raise  100  knight*.  None  were  admitted  but  those 
who  had  four  descents  of  nobility,  both  by  father 
and  mother. 

CARMEN,  Sylva,  the  pseudonym  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Roumania,  born  Dec.  29, 1848,  the  daughter 
of  Prince  Herman  of  Wied  Neuwied  and  Maria  of 
Nassau,  and  married  King  (then  Prince)  Charles  of 
Roumania  in  1869.  Since  the  death  of  her  only 
child,  in  1874,  she  has  devoted  much  time  to  litera- 
ture. Two  poems,  printed  privately  at  Leipslg  In 
1880,  were  followed  by  Starme  (Bonn,  1881),  Lfideiu 
Erdengang  (Berlin,  1882) ;  translated  Into  English  aa 
Pilgrim  Sorroii;by  Helen  Zimmem,  ISSi),  Jehovah 
(Leipsig,  1882), £tn  Gebet  (Berlin,  1882),  Pemiei  rf'uiw 
Heine  (Paris,  1882),  and  Peletch-Marchen  [Leipsig, 
1883).  During  the  war  of  1877-78  she  endeared  her- 
self to  her  people  bv  her  devotion  to  the  wounded 
soldiers,  and  since  that  time  has  interested  herself 
in  establishing  and  fostering  the  national  women's 
Industries. 

CARMI,  a  city  of  niinois,  county-seat  of  White 
county,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Little  Wabash,  about  100  miles  northeast  of  Cairo. 
It  contains  a  number  of  flour-mills  and  manufacto- 
ries of  woolens  and  iron. 

CARMINATIVES,  medicines  to  relieve  flatu- 
lence and  pain  in  the  bowels,  such  as  cardamoma, 
peppermint,  ginger,  and  other  stimulating  aro- 
matics. 

CARMOE,  OK  KarmAe,  an  Island  of  Norway,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bukke  Fiord,  in  the  North  Saa, 
20  miles  northwest  of  Slavanger.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6,400,  who  are  principally  engaged  In  the 
fisheries  and  in  cattle-rearing. 

CABNAHCBAPALM,  oRCAfliiAL'BApALM,ave^ 
beautiful  species  of  palm,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It 
attains  a  height  of  20  to  40  feet,  and  its  timber  Ib 
used  in  Brazil  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive.  It  is 
sweet,  and  Is  eaten  raw  and  also  prepared  in  various 
ways.  Scales  of  wax  cover  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  drop  off  when  the  fallen  and  withered 
leaves  are  shaken.  Being  collected  In  this  way,  the 
wax  is  melted  into  masses,  and  forms  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  See  Wax,  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXIV,  p.  459. 

CARNAEIA,  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  flesh- 
eaters,  or  third  order  of  mammals.  Cuvier  at  flrst 
included  the  marsupial  quadrupeds  in  this  order, 
but  afterwards,  recognizing  more  fully  the  great 
importance  of  the  characteristic  from  which  they 
derive  theit  name,  constituted  them  into  a  distinct 
order ;  Che  remaining  Ciniaria  being  divided  Into 
Cheiroptera,  Inieetii'ora,  and  Camivora. 
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OARNAEVON,  Henrv  Howard  MoLyNEux  IIeb- 
BEBT,  Eakl  or  (1831-9C;,  born  in  1831,  died  Jan. 
28, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  fourth  earl  in  1S49.  He  entered  the 
Upper  House  as  a  ConservHtive,  and  in  1866  ac- 
cepted from  Lord  Derby  the  ofSce  of  coloDial  sec- 
retary, but  resigned  in  1867.  On  Digraeli's  return 
to  power  in  187^,  Lord  Carnarvon  resumed  office  as 
colonial  secretary — once  more,  however,  to  resign 
[n  Januarv,  1378,  in  consequence  of  the  dispateh  of 
th^  Britisn  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  During  the 
brief  Conservative  administration  of  ISS&'BO  he 
was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Pamell  gave  rise,  two  years  later,  to 
eonsiderable  controversy.  He  was  author  of  The 
Jtrugft  of  Jfouni  Lebanon  {I860);  EgminUcencet  of 
Athene  and  Ihe  Morea  <1889) ;  and  translations  of  the 
Agamemnon  (1ST9),  and  the  Odyuey  (18S6). 

CARNATIONS,  flesh-tints  in  painting.  The  art 
of  producing  the  real  color  of  flesh,  from  the  rarity 
witn  which  it  is  acquired  by  artists,  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  most  diflicult  branches  of  coloring. 

CARNATION ;  in  botany,  a  double-flowering  va- 
riety of  the  clove  pink.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  in  its  wild  state  is  single-flowering, 
u>d  of  a  lilac-purple  color. 

CARNEGIE,  Akdbbw,  matiufacturer,  born  in 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Nov.  26,  1836.  His  father 
was  a  weaver,  who,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
family,  came  to  the  United  States,  where  the  son 
found  employment  at  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  in  tending  a 
small  stationary  engine.  Dissatisfied  with  this,  the 
boy  became  telegrapher  for  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio 
Company.  While  in  theemploy  of  thesuperintend- 
ent  of  the  telegraph  lines  he  met  the  inventor  of 
the  sleeping-car,  Mr,  Woodruff,  and,  seeing  the 
value  of  the  invention,  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
of  getting  it  into  use.  This  venture  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  bis  immense  fortune.  He  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad;  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
an  oil  syndicate  which  realized  $1,000,000  annually 
in  canh  dividends;  eatablisbed,  in  company  witn 
others,  a  rolling-mill,  and  In  the  extension  of  this 
last-mentioned  enterprise  Mr.  Carnegie  haa  became 
the  controller  of  the  largest  system  of  iron  and 
Bteel-worke  in  the  world.  He  has  owned  and  con- 
trolled 18  English  newspapers.  Mr.  Carnegie  fre- 
quently writes  on  the  labor  question,  and  is  tfae 
author  of  An  Ainerican  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain; 
Sound  tJte  World;  Triumphant  Demoeracy:  or.  Fifty 
Yean'  March  of  the  Republic.  Besides  carrying  on 
Immense  business  enterprises,  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
established  generous  charities.  His  native  country 
has  been  remembered  in  tbe  gift  of  $260,000  for  a 
free  library  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  erection  (1679) 
of  extensive  swimming  baths  and  the  gift  of  $40,000 
to  establish  a  free  library  for  the  use  oT  the  citizens 
of  Dunfermline.  BellevueHospital.in  New  York  city 
has  been  endowed  with  $50,000  for  a  Carnegie  lab- 
oratory ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  received  $600,000  for 
a  free  library,  while  Allegheny  City  has  been  given 
half  that  amount  for  a  music  hall  and  library.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  established  free  libraries  for  tne  use 
of  his  empioy^B  at  several  places. 

CAENIFE  FERRY,  the  place  in  Nicholas  county, 
W.  Va.,  where  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Federals  and  Confederates,  Sept.  10,1861. 

CARNOCHAN,  John  Mcrrav,  surgeon,  bom  In 
Savannah,  Ga.,  July  4,  1817,  died  in  ^^w  York  city, 
Oct.  28, 1887.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  fitted  for  the  medical  nrofes- 
•ion  by  studying  with  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  ol  New 
York,  and  by  attending  lectures  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Edinburgh.  He  l^ecame  an  eminent  surgeon, 
and  being  possessed  ol  great  skill  and  steady  nerves, 


he  performed  many  remarkable  and  delicate  sui^- 
cal  operations.  For  many  years  he  was  professor 
in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

CARNOT,  Lazabe  Hippolyte,  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated French  statesman  and  mathematician,  bom 
at  St.  Omer  in  ISOI,  died  in  1888.  He  was  a  radi- 
cal republican  of  much  note.  His  principal  lite* 
rary  works  were  memoirs  of  bis  father,  ana  an  able 
work  on  Saint-Simonism. 

9ARN0T,  Marie- Framcoib  Sadi,  son  of  Laxare 
Hippolyte,  born  at  Limoges  in  1887.  He  became  a 
leader  of  the  strict  republicans ;  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  1871 ;  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1876;  and  was  successively  secretary  of 
the  Chamber,  under  secretary  and  minister  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  minister  of  finance.  He  became 
president  of  France  in  1887. 

CARO.  Elme  Marie,  French  philoeopher,  born 
at  Poitiers,  March  4, 1826,  died  July  13, 1867.  He 
studied  at  the  ^ole  Normale,  of  Paris,  at  Angers, 
andDouai;  in  1867  became  a  lecturer  attheEcole 
Normale,  and,  ten  years  later,  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy.  Caro's  Wednesday  lectures  at  tbe 
Sorbonne  were  exceedingly  popular.  His  chief 
works  are :  UMytticume  an  XVUI  SiieU  (1852.^) ; 
LTdie  de  Dieu  et  u»  nouveaux  Critiquu  (1864);  Le 
Matericdivme  et  l&  Science  (1868);  Ije  Petrimisme  au 
.Y/,Y  Sttefe  (1878) ;  La  Philosophiede  Goetht{2A  ed. 
1880) ;  George  Sand  in  Let  Grandt  Serivains  Franfait, 
and  Milangei  et  Fortraite  [1888). 

CAROL-TREE.  See  Locna'P-TsEK,  Britannioa, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  767.  See  also  Vol.  HI,  p.  460,  and  Vol. 
V,  p.  623. 

CARPACCIO,  ViTTOBB  (146fr-1622},  a  painter  of 
the  early  Venetian  school,  l>orn  in  Istria  about 
1460.  In  1490-^  he  painted  nine  subjects  from 
the  lite  of  8t.  Ursula,  which  are  now  preaerred  in 
the  Accademiaof  Venice,  About  1494  he  executed 
another  work  now  in  the  same  collection.  The  Pat- 
riarck  of  Grado  Catting  Out  a  Devil,  which  poBseasea 
much  antiquarian  interest,  from  its  accurately 
detailed  view  of  the  Rialto.  His  next  great  seriea 
of  works  was  the  nine  subjects  from  the  lives  of 
the  Saviour,  and  Saints  Jerome,  George,TrjphoniuB, 
(1602-08).  painted  for  the  school  of  San  Giorgio  de 
Schiavoni,  and  still  preserved  there.  In  1610  he 
executed  the  Pretentation  in  the  Temple,  now  in  the 
Accademia,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. His  latest  dated  works,  at  Firano  and 
Poziale,  are  inscribed  1519 ;  and  be  is  believed  to 
have  died  about  If 

CARPEL:  in 
several  parts  c 
nica,  VoL  IV,  p.  141. 

CARPENTER,  Mabv,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, born  at  Exeter,  April  3,  1807,  died  June  14, 
1877.  Trained  as  a  teacher,  she  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  for  the  reformation  of  neglected 
children,  aud  besides  advocating  their  cause  in  her 
writings,  she  founded  a  ragged  school  at  Bristol  in 
1846,  and  several  reformatories,  one  of  which,  the 
Bed  Lodge  Reformatory,  she  superintended.  She 
promoted  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857,  and 
some  of  her  proposals  were  adopted  bi  the  amended 
acts  of  1861  and  1866.    In  the  prosecution  of  her 

{hilanthropic  labors  she  visited  India  four  times, 
ad  an  interview  with  the  Queen  in  1868  in  connec- 
tion with  her  work,  and  in  1870  Instituted  the 
Nation^  Indian  Association,  whose  journal  she 
edited.  She  attended  at  Darmstsdt  a  congress  oa 
women's  work,  as  a  guest  of  the  Princess  Alice,  and 
visited  America  in  1873.  Her  plan  of  day-feeding 
industrial  schools  In  connection  with  school  boards 
was  adopted  in  1876.  Besides  her  reformatorr 
writings  she  published  Our  ConvicU  (1864),  Th«  Lot 


L :  in  botany,  a  simple  pistil  or  one  of  the 
irts  of  a  compound  pistil.     See  Britan> 
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Days  of  the  It(ij<A  Jiammohuii  Roy  (lUbiD.and  .SV.r 
Monlhi  in  Intlin. 

CARPENTER,  SIattiiew  Hale,  Senator,  born  in 
Moretown,  Vt.,  Dec,  22, 1824,  died  in  WashhiKton, 
D,  v.,  Feb.  24. 1881.  He  studied  military  scien.*  at 
West  Point  for  two  jeara,  then  went  to  Vermont, 
where  he  read  law  with  Paul  Dillingham,  uho 
afterwards  became  governor.  Sir.  Carpenter  was 
in  the  office  ot  Rufus  Choate  in  1847,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Beloit,  W 


the  Buccessful  lawyer  in  vindicating  the  govern' 
ment  reconstruction  acts  of  1867,  in  the  McCardle 
case  of  1868,  when  Jeremiah  S.  Black  wae  opposing 
counsel.  This  was  a  test  case,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant ever  tried  up  to  that  time  before  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court.  From  1869  to  18S1  he  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  with  the  exception  of  one  term. 
Senator  Carpenter -was  a  war  Democrat,  but  in  Che 
particular  tenets  of  his  political  faith  disagreed 
with  man;  of  his  party.  He  opposed  the  fugitive 
slave  taw,  advocated  emancipation,  and  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  slaves,  and  believed  that  the  State 
and  government  should  control  railroads  and  other 
semi- public  organizations. 

CABPEXTER,  Philip  Pbabsall,  nat^^aliBt,born 
in  Bristol.  England,  Nov.  4, 1819,  died  in  Montreal, 
Can.,  May  24,  1S77.  Educated  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  the  Manchester  new  college,  he  Became 
a  Unitarian  minister  and  held  several  pastorates. 
becoming  widely  known  for  his  benevolence.  For 
^ears  he  studied  conchology  and  ijecame  an  author- 
ity on  this  subject.  He  catalogued  the  M&zatlan 
sbeils  of  the  British  Museum  and  arranged  collec- 
tions of  shells  for  the  Smithsonian  and  otlier  Amer- 
ican institutions.  He  presented  valuable  collec- 
tions of  shells  to  the  British  Museum  and  toMcGill 
University. 

CARPENTER,  William  Benjamin,  C.  B.,  an 
English  physiolc«ist  (1813-86),  eldest  brother  of 
Mary  Carpenter,  bom  at  Exeter,  Oct.  29, 1813,  died 
Nov.  19. 1886.  He  was  educated  at  Bristol,  passed 
some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards 
studied  medicine  at  Bristol,  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh. His  graduation  thesis  (1339]  on  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  invertebrate  animals  prepared  the 
way  lor  his  PrincipUt  of  General  and  Comparative 
Pki/iioloffy,  one  of  the  earliest  worlis  giving  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  science  of  life.  Removing  to  Lon- 
don In  1644,  he  was  appointed  Fullerian  Professor 
ot  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution,  lecturer  or 
profe68<>r  at  the  London  Hospital  and  University 
College  (1849),  examiner  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, and  ita  registrar  (1856),  He  also  edited  (1847- 
62),  the  Brilitk  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgieal  Re- 
view and  a  Popular  Cyclopedia  of  Science.  On  his 
retirement  in  1879  he  received  the  distinction  of 
C.  B.  While  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  he 
secured  government  aid  in  the  investigations  in 
marine  zoology. 

Carpenter  and  his  colleagues  made  three  voyages 
to  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  He  made 
valuable  researches  on  the  Foraminifera;  on  the 
Eozoon  Canadente;  on  feather-stars  and  crinoids. 
His  deep-sea  explorations  led  him  to  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  vertical  ocean  circulation  sustained  by 
opposition  of  temperature  only,  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  the  horiisontal  currents  produced  by 
winds.  See  Atlantic,  Britannica,  \ol.  Ill,  pp. 
22-24. 

Carpenter  received  medals  from  the  Royal  and 
Geological  Societies,  and  was  corresponding  mem- 
l»eT  oftbe  Institute  of  France  (1873).  The  more 
important  of  his  writings  are :  Principlei  of  Human 
Phytiology  (7th  ed.,  1869) ;  PrincipUt  of  Mental  Phy»i- 


ologu;  Animal  Phynoiogy;  Manual  qf  Pkyeiology; 
Zoology  and  ln»linrls  of  Animait;  Microteope  and  iU 
Retelalioni'  l5th  ed.,  1875) ;  Introduction  to  the  Htudy 
of  the  Foramlmfera;  PhuHology  of  Temperance 
(1870) ;  Metmerifm  and  Spintualitm  (1877). 

CARPENTER  BEE,  a  name  given  to  the  differ 
ent  species  of  bvmenopterous  insects  of  the  genus 
Xyloeo^a,  so  called  because  they  excavate  their 
nests  in  wood.  In  general  appearance  they  re- 
semble common  bumble-bees.  X.  violaeei,  a  very 
large  bee  with  deep  violet  wings,  is  found  in  South- 
ern and  Middle  Europe;  the  species  are  numerous 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  They  usually  con- 
struct their  nests  in  partially  decayed  wood,  cut- 
ting out  a  hole  a  foot  or  more  m  length,  which  they 
divide  into  a  number  of  chambers  by  partitions  of 
glued  saw-dust,  the  roof  of  each  chamber  as  it  is 
made  forming  the  floor  of  tbe  one  above.  In  each 
of  these  cells  an  egg  is  deposited  with  a  store  of 
honey  and  pollen. 

CARPENTER,  Ship's,  an  officer  ot  a  ship  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  necessary  repairs  of  hull, 
masts  and  spars.  During  battle  he  watches  for 
shot-holes,  and  is  prepared  with  plugs  to  stop  them 
up.  He  makes  a  daily  return  to  the  senior-heuten- 
ant  of  each  day's  work,  and  is  expected  to  be 
always  able  to  report  as  to  the  shiji's  qualities. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  carpenter's  mate,  and  a  carpen- 
ter's crew. 

CARPET-BAGGER,  a  term  applied  after  the 
American  civil  war  of  1861-65  to  political  adven- 
turers from  the  Northern  States,  who,  tiiking  advan- 
tage of  the  disorganised  state  of  affairs  in  the 
South,  tried  to  gain  control  of  tbe  public  offices 
and  to  exert  an  influence  over  negro  voters  for 
their  own  selfish  ends.  The  term  implied  that  they 
had  no  property  in  the  district  save  the  contents  of 
their  carpet-bags. 

CARPET-MAKING,  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
127-81. 

CARPINO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  ot 
Foggia,  twenty-two  miles  northeast  of  San  Savero. 
Population,  about  6,000. 

CARPOLITES,  a  generic  term  applied  to  fossil 
fruits.  One  hundred  species  of  such  fruits  have 
been  described,  seventy  of  which  belong  to  the  Car- 
boniferous system. 

OARR,  EuoBSB  A.,  soldier,  born  in  Erie  county, 
N.  Y.,  March  20, 1880.  In  1850  he  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  up  to  1861  was  en- 
gaged in  expeditions  against  the  Western  Indians. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  under  Hunter,  Hal- 
leek,  and  Curtis;  fighting  in  Arkansas,  MIssuuri, 
Mississippi,  and  being  present  at  the  battles  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  Pea  Ridee,  Vicksburg,  Port  Gibson, 
Champion  Hill.  Edwards'  Station,  Black  River 
Bridse,  Little  Rock,  Clarendon  and  Camden,  At 
the  close  of  tbe  war  he  was  brevetted  major^ten- 
eral  U.  S.  A.,  and  since  that  time  has  been  on  fron- 
tier duty,  where  he  was  engaged  against  tbe 
Apache  Indians. 

CARR,  Joseph  B.,  soldier,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
August  16,  1828.  In  1849  he  entered  tbe  militia, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  his  regiment 
was  the  first  to  encamp  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
In  1862  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Malvern 
Hill,  FredericksDurg,  Cbaneelloravllle,  and  Gettys- 
burg, and  during  the  latter  part  o(  the  war  served 
on  the  defenses  of  James  River.    For  meritorious 


of  the  war,  and  became  a  manufacturer  of  chain- 
cable.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Sew  York 
in  1881  and  1883,  and  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  18S5. 
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CABB.SiBBoBBBT.born  in  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, died  in  Bristol,  June  1, 1667.  He  was  one  of 
the  rbjtil  commissi  oners  of  New  England  appointed 
by  Charles  II  in  1664,  The  colonists  resisted  the 
interference  of  the  commiBsionera,  and  at  New 
Amsterdam  the  Dutch  settlers  fought  the  English 
fleet.  The  commissioners  conquered  the  Dutch 
and  t&-named  the  town,  calling  it  New  York,  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Fort  Orange  surren- 
dered to  Sir  Robert  and  bis  associates,  and  was  given 
the  name  of  Albany.  The  Swedes  and  Dutch  along 
the  D«laware  Biver  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
English  authority,  but  Che  commissioners  had  some 
trouble  with  the  people  of  Boston.  In  Casco, 
Maine,  the  inhabitants  received  the  royal  repre- 
BentativBS  very  kindly,  and  a  new  government  was 
Instituted,  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  commission.  Having  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion Sir  Bolwrt  returned  to  England,  and  died  the 
.  day  after  his  arrival. 

CABRERA  Josfi  MiQUBt,  a  Chilian  aoldler,  bom 
In  Santiago  de  Chili,  July  19,  1782,  died  in  Men- 
doza,  Argentine  Republic,  Sept.  1,  1S15.  He  was 
educated  in  Madrid,  fought  the  French,  and  came 
to  Chili  upon  hearing  of  the  revolution,  and  became 
safficiently  popular  with  the  chiefs  to  depose  Rosas 
and  to  assume  the  government.  He  was  pro- 
claimed dictator  and  general  July  19,  1S12.  By 
acts  of  severitv  be  managed  to  keep  control  of  the 
government  till  Nov.  27, 1813,  when  fie  was  deposed. 
The  following  year  he  raised  a  rebellion,  but  the 
Spaniards  routed  him,  and  he  fled  to  Mendoza.  In 
1815  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies  and  was 
executed. 

OARREBA,  Raf&ei,,  president  of  Guatemala, 
bom  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  1314,  died  April 
14, 1865.  He  was  of  Indian  and  negro  descent,  and 
h«gan  life  as  a  drummer  boy  antf  herder  in  1829. 
When  Guatemala  revolted  in  1839  Carrera  com- 
manded 6,000  Indian  mountaineers  in  the  war  which 
foUowed.  He  grew  In  favor  with  the  aristocratic 
and  clerical  party,  and  was  able  to  reinstate  as 
ruler  Rivera  Paz,  and  soon  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  Morazdn,  who  had  been 
president,  was  forced  to  abandon  Guatemala,  with 
the  arm;  which  had  supported  him,  and  Carrera 
became  president  on  March  21, 1847.  He  ruled  for 
■  Tear,  tnen  resigned  and  went  to  Mexico.  Wars 
called  him  home,and,after  defeating  the  enemiesof 
Guatemala,  he  was  reelected  president  in  October, 
1861.  In  1354  he  was  chosen  president  for  life. 
Carrera  opposed  the  plan  for  a  confederation  of 
the  Central  American  States.  He  was  an  ignorant 
man,  the  foe  of  order  and  civilization.  He  admin- 
istered the  government  with  considerable  se- 
verity. 

CARRIAGE.    See  Britannica,  VoL  V.  pp.  134-37. 

CARRICAL,  or  Kabic,\l,  a  French  port  within 
the  limits  of  Tanjore,  a  district  of  the  presidency 
of  Madras.  The  town  and  territory  contain  63 
square  miles,  and  about  50,000  inhabitants. 

CARRICK,  the  southern  division  of  Ayrahtre. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  Earl  of  Carriclc. 

CABRIGK-ON-SHANNON,  the  capital  of  County 
Leitrim,  Ireland,  on  the  Shannon,  98  miles  north- 
west of  Dublin  by  rail. 

CARRICK'S  FORD,  a  place  in  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Cheat  River,  in  George  Tucker  eounly,  where 
the  Confederates  undtr  Gen.  Garnett  were  routed 
from  their  position  by  General  Grant'.,  forceB,  Yhe 
engagement  took  place  July  I3,1S>;<.  General  Gar- 
lutt  was  killed. 

CARRIER,    gee  Britannica.  Vol.  V,  pp.  138-89. 

CARRIER,  Common,  one  who,  for  hire,  under- 
takes the  conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers.  See 
Britannica.  Vol.  V,  pp.  13A-3fl.     There  is  an  im- 


portant dietinction  between  a  common  carrier  and  a 
private  inrrieT.  A  common  carrier  is  Iwund  by  law 
to  serve  the  pulilio  generally  without  favoritism  or 
discrimination,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  safe 
delivery  of  all  property  delivered  to  his  care.  RaU- 
wav  companies,  steamboat  lines,  express  companiea, 
and  other  carriers  have  endeavored  to  escape  or 
limit  this  liability  by  incorporating  in  the  bill  ol 
lading  a  contract  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  loss  or 
damage  to  property  in  transit  the  carrier  should 
not  be  liable  nevond  a  certain  sum.  But  the 
American  courts  have  held  that,  in  so  far  as  thia 

Provision  seeks  to  avoidliability  for  injury  resulting 
■om  the  negligence  of  the  carrier  or  its  employ^ 
it  is  against  public  policy,  and  therefore  void.  It 
seems,  therefore,  well  settled  that  in  case  of  dam- 
age occasioned  by  negligence  the  carrier  must  re- 
spond for  all  losses  sustained.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  law  exempts  the  carrier  from  liability  for  in- 
jury occasioned  by  the  "act  of  God,"  or  by  sueh 
agencies  as  human  foresight  and  prudence  cannot 
successfully  guard  against.  Deception  or  misrepre- 
sentations by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  as  undec^ 
valuation,  etc.,  will  also  avoid  or  limit  the  carrier'a 
liability. 

CARRIER  PIGEON,  a  variety  of  domeatio  pigeon 
trained  tp  convej'  written  messages  from  one 
place  to  another.  See  Dove,  Britannica,  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  379-80. 

CARRIERE,  MoRTz,  German  philosophical  writer, . 
born  at  Griedel,  in  Hesse,  March  5, 1617,  studied  at 
Giessen,  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1853  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Munich.  He  is  one  lA 
the  founders  of  the  modern  school  of  thou^t 
which  endeavors  to  reconcile  Deism  and  Pantheism. 
His  important  work,  Vie  Kurat  im  ZHtammenhoM 
der  Kulturentirictelur.g  iind  die  Ideate  der  Mengchheit 
(5  vols.,  1863-74),  was  so  popular  that  a  third  edition 
was  commenced  in  1876.  He  has  also  published  Die 
Sillliche  WeltoTdming  (1877),  a  thoughtful  mono- 
graph on  Cromwell,  and  works  on  .Esthetics. 

OARRINGTON,  Hbnby  Bsbbb,  soldier,  bom  In 
Waliingford,  Conn.,  Marcii  2, 1824.  In  1845  he  grad- 
uated from  Yale,  taught  for  three  following  years  in 
Irving  Institute,  N.  Y..  then  studied  law  at  New 


iegiate  Institute  of  New 
Haven.  He  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  proe- 
ticed  law,  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
and  helped  organize  the  State  militia.  When 
President  Lincoln  issued  the  first  call  for  troops, 
Carrington,  who  was  adjutant^general  of  the  State, 
placed  nine  regiments  of  mil!  tiain  western  Virginia 
During  the  war  he  was  for  most  of  the  time  en^ged 
in  raising  and  drilling  troops,  and  he  was  promcAed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  mut- 
tered out  of  this  service  in  1S66,  and  until  1870 
served  on  military  expeditions  in  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana and  Colorado,  and  became  instmctoi  of  mili- 
tary science  in  Wabash  College.  The  rest  of  hla 
life  has  been  given  to  literary  pursuits.  Amonn 
his  publications  are:  RutgiaataNation:  American 
Clonics;  or,  Ineidenli  of  Stvottitionary  Suffering; 
Criitif  Tkoughls;  Al>-ea-ra-lca,  Land  of  Mauacre  (re- 
lating the  adventures  of  his  wife  on  the  plains) ; 
Battle  Mapt  and  Chart*  of  Ike  AmericaTi  Reeolvtion; 
and  BnttUt  of  the  Bible. 

CARHION-CROW,  or  Black  VrLTURB.of  Amer- 
ica, a  native  of  the  southern  part  of  tne  United 
States.  It  feeds  entirely  on  carrion.  The  name  la 
also  applied  to  the  common  crow  of  Europe,  which 
sometimes  feeds  on  carrion. 

CARRION-FLOWER,  a  name  which  has  been 


putrid  meat.    The  species  are  natives  of  the  Gape 
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of  Good  Hope.    The  flowers  are  large  and  otten 
beautiful. 

CARROLL,  CuARLBB,  ofCarrolUon,  born  in  An- 
napolis, Md.,  Sept.  20, 1737,  died  in  Baltimore,  Nov. 
14,  1S32.  He  was  a  descendant  of  powerful  and 
roj'al  families  of  Ireland.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  of  France  and  studied  law 
in  London.  Retuminff  to  the  United  States  in 
17&4,  he  took  an  active  pajrt  in  the  politics  of  his 
native  State ;  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1776,  and  the  following  year  his  name  was 
affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence — signed 
as  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  oecause  a  relative 
bore  the  same  name,  and  whatever  responaibilit; 
was  attached  to  the  act  he  was  willing  to  bear. 
Afterwards  he  served  in  the  Marjriand  Senate,  and 
in  1788  was  the  first  Senator  from  Maryland  to  sit 
in  the  National  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  From  1761-93  he  was  again  in 
the  United  States  Senate,,  and  he  subsequently 
served  in  the  State  Senate  until  1801.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

CARROLL,  Jons,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
born  in  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  in  1735,  died  in 
Georeetown,  D.  C,  in  1817.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton ;  was  educated  at 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  France,  became  a  Jesuit 
priest:,  and  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  the  peoule 
of  his  faith  for  religious  toleration  in  America.  He 
was  the  first  bishop  of  his  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  his  official  capacity  did  much 
for  the  upbuilding  of  collegesand  other  schools.  He 
founded  Georgetown  College;  helped  establish 
St.  John's  College  «t  Annapolis;  laid  tne  foundation 
of  the  Baltimore  cathedral  in  1806,  and  was  created 
archbishop  in  1808.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  officiated  in  1803  at  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  with  Misa 
Elisabeth  Patterson,  of  Baltimore. 

CARROLL,  Saxuel  Spxiqo,  soldier,  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  21, 1832.  In  1866  he  grad- 
uated at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  oattles 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  Rapidan,  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
was  brevetted  brigadier^^neral  U.  S.  A.,  in  1865, 
and  in  1860  was  retired  uom  the  army  as  major- 
general. 

CARROLLTON,  a  city  of  Illinois,  county-seat  of 
Greene  county,  34  miles  north  of  Alton.  It  con- 
tains manufactories  of  iron,  machinery,  carriages 
and  flour. 

CARItOLLTOS,  a  village  of  Kentucky,  county- 
seat  oF  Carroll  county,  situated  on  the  Ohio 
River,  at  the  month  of  the  Kentucky.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  seminary,  and  contains  manufactories  of  cotton 
goods,  woolen  goods  and  flour. 

CARBOLLTOWS,  county-seat  of  Carroll  county. 
Mo.  It  contains  flour  mills  and  a  woolen  factory, 
and  has  a  school  building  which  cost  MOWO.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  convent. 

CARRONADE,  a  short  iron  gun,  long  superseded, 
named  after  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  of  Scotland, 
where  it  was  flrst  made.  It  is  lighter  than  ordi- 
nary guns,  and  has  a  chamber  for  powder  like 
mortars. 

CARROT.  See  Britannica,  Vol,  I,  p.  86fi,  and  Vol. 
XII,  p.  280. 

CARROUSEL,  a  species  of  knightly  eTercise 
which  was  very  common  in  the  courts  of  Europe. 
It  was  an  imitation  of  the  tournament,  and  for  a 
time  seems  to  have  supplied  its  place.  The  name 
is  now  applied  to  a  revolving  contrivance,  also 
called  a  "  merry-go-round." 


CARRL'THEKS,  William  A.,  novelist,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1800,  died  in  Savannah,  G a.,  about 
1850.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  prolesaion, 
but  became  famous  as  a  writer  of  sketches  and 
historical  romances.  Among  his  published  works 
were:  IV  Caraliert  of  Virginia:  or,  The  Recline  (tf 
Janifntown;  The  Ketiluekian  in  Netc  York;  TTu 
KniakU  of  the  Horu-Shoe:  a  Traditionary  Tale  of  the 
CocKfd  Hat  Gentry  in  the  Old  Dominion;  and  A  Life 
of  Dr.  Caldwell.  He  also  published  an  account  of  a 
perilous  ascent  of  the  Virginia  Natural  Bridge, 

OAKSE;  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low  lands 
adjoining  rivers.    In  Stirlingshire  it  Is  restricted 


north  of  the  Tay,  which  form  the  carse  of  Gowrte. 
Carse  soils  usually  consiet  of  argillaceous  deposita, 
which  produce  crops  of  great  luxuriance. 

CARSON,  Christopher  ("Kit  Carson"),  soldier. 
l>orn  in  Madison  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  24,  1809,  died  at 
Fort  Lynn,  Colo.,  May  23,  18H8.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  ot'^  Missouri, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  a  hunting 
party,  and  commenced  a  roving  life  on  the  plains 
He  aei\ed  as  guide  for  Gen,  John  C,  Fremont  in  his 
explorations;  became  familiar  with  more  Indian 
trilies  than  any  man  since  his  time,  and  could 
speak  their  language  equally  as  well  as  his  own ; 
assisted  in  making  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians;  served  the  Government  in 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  the  Indian  Territory 
during  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars,  and  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  latter  was  brevetted  brigadier-general. 

CARSON  CITY,  a  city  of  Nevada,  capital  of  the 
State  and  county-seat  of  Ormsby  county.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  grand  and  pic- 
turesque scenery  on  a  plateau  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  about  15  miles  south  of  Virginia 
City,  It  contains  a  United  States  branch  mint, 
railroad  shops  and  offices,  various  manufactories, 
and  several  mills  for  extracting  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Carson  City  was 
founded  in  1858;  its  incorporation  dates  from  1876, 
Its  schools  are  noted  for  tneir  excellence. 

CARSON  RIVER,  a  stream  of  Nevada,  150  miles 
Ions.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
ana  Sows  northeast  into  Carson  I^ke,  a  body  of 
water  15  miles  long,  which  has  no  outlet. 

CARSTENS,  AsKus  Jacob,  an  eminent  German 
artist,  born  near  Schleswig  in  1 754,  died  at  Rome  in 


Ul\/Meg.  He  subsequently  went  to  Berlin,  where 
his  great  composition,  the  Fall  of  the  A  ngeli,  with  200 
figures,  gained  for  him  an  appointment  as  professor 
inanacademy,whilehiBdecorationof  a  saloon  m  the 
Dorvilie  Palace  obtained  for  bim  an  introduction 
to  Che  king  and  a  pension.  He  also  visited  Rome, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael.  His  Vi»it  of  tite  Argo- 
nauts to  the  Centaur  Chiron  was  distinguished  oy 
purity  of  style,  beauty  of  forms,  and  fine  distribu- 
tion of  light. 

CARTE-BLANCHE,  a  paper  authenticated  with 
a  signature  and.  intrusted  to  some  one  to  be  fliird 
up  as  he  may  think  best.  Thus,  in  1649,  Charles  II 
tried  to  save  hii  father's  life  by  sending  from  The 
Hague  to  the  Parliament  a  signed  carte-blanche  to 
be  nlled  up  with  any  terms,  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  price  of  his  safety.  The  term  is  used 
figuratively  of  unrestricted  power  to  act  or  decide 
in  a  particular  manner. 

CARTEL;  during  the  time  of  war,  an  agreement 
between  the  belligerents  for  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners.   Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  a  ship  com- 
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mlBgiooed  to  convey  the  exchanged  prisoners  or  to 
carry  meseagea  to  the  enem;.  A  snip  when  thus 
employed  must  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition,  or  im- 
plement of  war,  except  one  gun  for  signals; 

CARTER,  Pbtbb,  publieher  and  brother  of 
Bobert,  born  in  Earleton,  Berwickshire,  Scotland, 
July  19,  1825.  In  1832  he  came  to  the  United 
Btatea  with  his  parents ;  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  m  1S48  was  admitted  as  partner  in 
the  publishing  house  of  Robert  Carter  and  Brothera. 
He  has  been  connected  with  temperance,  chari- 
table and  Sundav-school  work,  and  has  written  a 
book  concerning  nis  travels  in  Scotland,  and  also 
story  books  for  children. 

CABTEB,  EoBBKT,  publisher,  born  near  Abbotts- 
ford,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  2,  1807,  died  in 
New  York  city,  Dec.  28,  1889.  His  father  was  a 
weaver  by  trade,  and  the  son  bad  little  opportunity 
for  gratifying  his  love  of  study,  being  compelled  to 
help  in  supporting  the  family.  By  diligently  im- 
proving hiB  opportunities,  however,  the  lad  ac- 
quired some  ^ucation,  and  at  the  age  of  SfCeen 
opened  a  night  school  in  his  father's  cottage.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  made 
rapid  progress,  but  in  1831  came  to  America, .where 
his  first  occupation  was  school  teaching  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Here  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  one 
ot  his  pupils  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1834  he  be- 
came a  book-seller,  and  in  1843  took  into  partnership 
his  brothers  Walter  and  Peter,  and  the  present 
Arm  name,  Robert  Carter  4  Brothers,  was  adopted. 
Hr.  Carter  made  it  a  rule  to  publish  books  that 
would  do  good,  not  only  such  as  would  sell  readily. 
He  was  a  FreBbyt«rian  in  religious  belief,  and  fre- 
ouently  a  delegate  to  the  Synod  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

CARTER,  Robert,  editor,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  5, 1819,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,1679. 
His  education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools 
and  at  a  Jesuit  college  of  Chambly,  Canada.  In 
1S41  he  started,  in  compac^  with  James  Russell 
Lowell,a  magazine  called  "The  Pioneer."  Although 
the  corps  of  writers  was  an  unusually  fine  one,  the 
venture  was  not  a  success,  and  but  three  numbers 
were  issued.  In  1647  be  was  a  private  secretary  to 
the  historian  Prescott,  and  after  the  letter's  death 
wrote  an  elaborate  article  concerning  his  habits 
and  character.  In  1851  be  became  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton "Commonwealth,"  the  organ  of  the  Free-soil 
party.  In  1856  Mr.  Carter  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Boston  "  TeWraph ;"  the  following  year  he 
edited  the  "Atlasj'^from  1857-59  he  was  Wash- 
ington correspondent  tor  the  New  York  "  Tribune ;" 
from  1864-69  he  edited  the  Rochester  "  Democrat ;" 
and  from  1870-73  he  edited  "Appleton'e  Journal." 
Mr.Carter  wrote  important  articles  in  the  flrst  edi- 
tion ot  the  Ameriean  Cyclopedia;  the  articles  on 
"  Egypt,"  "  Hindostan"  and  tne  history  of  the  United 
States  were  written  by  him.  He  assisted  in  the  re- 
vision ot  this  cyclopeedia.  Mr.  Carter  traveled  in 
Europe  for  hisneatth;  wrote  ^  iSummfr  Cruite  on 
tlif  Coast  of  New  England,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  left  an  incomplete  volume  ot  memoirs. 

CARTER,  Samuel  Powhatan,  naval  officer  and 
soldier,  born  in  Elizabeth  town.  Carter  county, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  6,  1819.  He  studied  at  Princeton: 
served  as  midshipman  in  the  navy ;  was  promotea 
and  assigned  to  the  Ohio;  was  engaged  off  the 
Mexican  coast  during  the  Mexican  war;  was  a 
member  of  the  expedition  which  captured  the  bar- 
rier forts,  near  Canton,  China  (185ti) ;  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  seamanship  at  Annapolis  the 
following  year,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  was 
transferred  to  the  War  Department  for  a  time,  and 
anigned  to  the  task  ot  organizing  troops  in  Eastern 
Fenneasee.    He  vraa  assigned  to  active  duty  after- 


wards, and  while  in  the  field  was  present  at  Zollt- 

coffer's  repulse  at  Wild  Cat,  Ky. ;  fought  at  Cum- 
berland Gap :  led  the  cavalry  expedition  which  de- 
stroyed nearly  100  miles  of  railroad  track  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville ;  and  held 
various  commands  up  to  1866,  when  he  wa^  mus- 
tered out  of  service,  naving  been  brevetted  major- 
general  in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  to  the 
navy  he  commanded  at  the  Annapolis  Academy 
from  1G69-72,  and  received  several  promotions, 
being  commissioned  commodore  in  1878.  He  re* 
tirea  from  the  service  three  years  later,  and  was 
made  rear-admiral  in  1882. 

CARTERET,  Philip,  English  navigator,  sailed  as 
lieutenant  in  Byron's  voyage,  and  commanded  the 
second  vessel  in  Wallis's  expedition  to  the  South- 
ern hemisphere  (August,  1766).  In  the  following 
April,  while  clearing  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Car- 
teret s  vessel  was  separated  from  the  others  by  a 


ilands.  He  explored  the  strait  between  New 
Britain  and  New  Zealand,  and  drew  a  map  ot  the 
western  coast  of  Celebes.  He  returned  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England  March  20, 1769.  His 
long  voyage  added  much  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  ot  his  time.  He  retired  from  active 
service  in  1794  with  the  rant  ot  rear-admiral,  and 
died  at  Southampton,  July  21,  1796. 

CAETERSVILLE,  a  town  ot  Georgia,  county- 
seat  of  Bartow  county.  Gold  and  copper  are  found 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  pig-iron 
and  cotton. 

CARTESIAN  DEVIL  DIVER,  or  Bottle  Imp, 
a  philosophical  tov,  consisting  of  a  small  hollow 
figure,  usually  in  tne  fancied  form  of  a  demon,  with 
a  nole  near  the  top.  This  figure,  filled  partly  with 
air  and  partly  with  water,  fioate  in  a  tall  glass  ves- 
sel nearly  full  of  water,  and  covered  witn  an  air- 
tight piece  ot  bladder  or  India-rubber.  When  this 
cover  is  pressed  down,  the  air  beneath  is  com- 
pressed, and  water  enters  the.  floating  figure  until 
the  air  within  is  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of 
compression.  In  consequence  tSe  figure  sinks,  not 
rising  again  till  the  pressure  is  removed. 

CARTHAGE,  a  town  of  Illinois,  county-seat  of 
Hancock  county,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Keokuk.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  college  and  of  a  high 
school. 

CARTHAGE,  Cape,  a  headland  of  North  Africa, 
projecting  into  the  Mediterranean.  Traces  ot  the 
ancient  city  of  Carthage  are  found  on  it  to  the 
north  ot  the  Tunis  lagoon. 

CARTHAGE,  a  city  and  railroad  center,  and 
county-seat  of  Jasper  county.  Mo,  It  is  located  on 
Spring  River  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  lead-bearing 
section  ;  has  factories,  schools,  parka  and  a  public 
library.  In  1861  a  battle  was  fought  here  on  the 
morning  of  July  6,  between  the  Confederate  forces 
and  General  Siegel's  army. 

CARTHAGE,  a  railroad  junction  of  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Black  River.  Its  extensive 
water-power  is  utilized  in  forges,  foundries  and 
manufactories,  where  leather,  nails,  furniture  and 
machinery  are  made, 

CARTHAGO,  a  ruined  city  of  Central  America, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Down  to 
1841  it  was  the  capital  ot  Costa  Bica,  but  being  in 
that  year  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  sup- 
planted by  San  Jos^.  The  volcanoof  the  same  name, 
doubtless  connected  with  its  overthrow,  serves  as 
a  landmark  to  mariners. 

CARTHAMINE,  a  dye  obtained  by  a  chemical 
process  from  safflower  in  crystals,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water  and  slightly  soluble  in  sJoobol  or 
ether.    When  newly  precipitated.  It  ImmMlistely 
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attaches  iteell  to  cotton  or  eilk,  dyeing  it  a  beauti- 
ful red,  which  is  chanced  to  yellow  on  the  addition 
of  alkailes,  and  may  be  returned  to  red  again  on 
beingtreaCed  with  acids. 

CAKTIER,  Sir  Geobgb  Etienke,  Babt.,  a  Cana- 
dian Btatesman,  bom  in  Bt.  Antoine,  Quebec,  Sept. 
6, 1814,  died  in  England,  Ma;  20,  1873.  He  was  a 
lawyer  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
Canada.  He  participated  in  the  Lower  Canada 
rebellion  of  1837,  and  eleven  years  later  was  elected 
member  of  parliament.    In  1857  be  was  attomey- 

?;eneral  tor  Lower  Canada,  in  which  office  he  ef- 
ected  many  reforaiR;  he  was  a  member  the  same 
year  of  ^iSl.icdonald'a  reorganized  cabinet,  and  of 
the  Cartier-Macdoaald  ministry  the  following 
year.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  French  Canadian 
Conservatives  in  parliament. 

CARTOUCH,  a  name  once  given  to  a  wooden 
case  containing  200  to  300  musket- balls,  and  eight 
or  ten  one-pound  cannon  balls,  fired  from  a  mortar 
or  howitzer.  The  cartridge-box  carried  b;  the 
soldiers  used  to  be  called  a  cartouch  in  England, 
and  still  is  in  France. 

CARTOUCHE,  an  oval  or  oblong  figure  on  which 
the  hieroglyphic  obaracters  and  names  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  were  sculptured.  Cartoacbe  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  tablet  either  for  ornament  or 
to  receive  an  inscription,  so  formed  as  to  resemble 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  with  the  edges  and 
ends  rolled    up.    Cartouches    are  often    seen  on 

CARTWRIGHT,  PkTbr,  clergyman,  born  in  Am- 
herst county,  Va.,  Sept.  1, 178-5,  died  near  Pleasant 
Plains,  Sangamon  county.  111.,  Sept.  26,  1872.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  Logan  county,  Kj.,  then  a  re- 

g'on  devoid  of  schools,  churches  and  newspapers. 
ere  he  grew  up  a  wild,  reckless  boy,  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  converted,  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1303,  and  three  years  later  became  an  elder. 
He  became  a  powerful,  and  fearless  preacher,  noted 
for  his  eccentricities.  A  fund  of  ready  wit  added 
to  his  popularity.  He  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  and  in  1846  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate who  opposed  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  con- 
teat  for  a  seat  m  Che  U.  S.  Senate.  He  published 
several  pamphlets,  his  Controveny  Wilh  the  Deril 
being  the  most  famous. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Sir  Richabd  John,  Canadian 
Btatesman,  born  in  Kingston,  Dec.  4,  183S.  Enter- 
ing parliament  in  1888  as  a  Conservative,  he  became 
in  1670  a  leader  of  the  Liberals.  He  has  introduced 
many  reform  motions  in  parliament,  those  bearing 
on  the  question  of  finance  being  the  most  im- 
portant. 

CARUCATE,  formerly  such  an  amount  of  land 
as  one  team  of  ei^hC  oxen  could  cultivate  in  a  sea- 
son. The  quantity  varied,  averaging  about  one 
hundred  acres. 

CARUS,  JiTLiua  VicToH,  a  German  zoologist,  born 
at  Leipsig,  Aug.  25,  1823.  He  studied  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Leipsig,  subsequently  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Freiburg,  and  in  1849  went  to  Oxford  as  keeper 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  In  1851 
he  returned  to  Leipsig,  and  in  1853  was  there 
placed  in  the  chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Carus  lectured  at  Edinburgh  for  Wy  ville  Thomson 
daring  his  absence  on  the  CkaUenger  expedition. 
His  writings,  numerous  and  valuable,  consist 
chiefly  of  monographs  devoted  to  particular  de- 
partments of  zoology ;  the  more  general  books  are ; 
Sy»ttm  der  Thieritchen  itorphologie  (1853) ;  Handbueh 
der  Zoologie  (1863);  GMChichU  der  Zoologie  (1872); 
and  Prodromui  Faunx  Mediterraneie  (1884). 

CARVER,  John,  governor  of  Plymouth  colony, 
bom   in   England  about  lC90,died  in  Plymoutn, 


Mass.,  April,  1621.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Puri< 
tan  company  at  Leyden,  and  was  an  agent  sent  to 
secure  permission  from  the  Virginia  company  to 
found  a  colony  in  America.  Carver  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower,  was  elected  governor  by  the  Pil- 
grims wnile  the  ship  was  in  the  harbor  of  Province- 
town,  and  was  reelected  in  March,  1621,  but  died 
suddenly  the  following  month.  He  ruled  over  the 
colony  with  much  discretion. 

CAKY,  Alice,  author,  born  near  Cincinnati,  0. 
April  20,  1820,  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  12, 1871. 
Her  youth  was  spent  where  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  culture  were  very  limited.  At  the 
age  of  18  she  began  to  write  prose  and  verse  for  the 
press,  and  her  work  met  with  acceptance.  In  1852 
she  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  she  attained 
literary  eminence.  Among  her  published  works 
are :  Clcremook  Papen;  Hagar:  a  Story  of  To-day; 
The  Clovemooh  Children;  Lyra,  and  Other  Poemt; 
Married,  Abt  Mated;  Ficturee  of  Country  Liff;  Lyrict 
and  Hymiit;  The  Bishop'i  Son;  The  Lover's  Diary; 
and  Snow-Berrie». 

CARY,  Annie  Louise,  singer,  born  in  Wayne, 
Kennebec  conn^.  Me.,  Oct.  22, 1842.  She  graduated 
at  the  Female  Seminary  In  Gorham,  Me.,  in  1662, 
and  in  1866  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  having 
her  voice  trained  by  Giovanni  Corsi,  of  Milan. 
She  made  her  dibvl  in  Italian  opera  in  Copenhagen, 
and  for  the  next  few  months  sang  in  the  principal 
European  cities.  In  1869,  having  further  improved 
her  voice  by  study  at  Baden-Baden  and  Paris,  she 
came  to  America  and  sang  in  Steinway  Hall,  New 
York.  For  12  years  she  sang  in  America  wiih  the 
exception  of  two  winters  (1875-76  and  1876-77) 
spent  in  Russia.  In  1882  Miss  Gary  married  Mr. 
Raymond,  of    New  York,   and  retired   from   the 
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ARY,  PiKGBE,  author,  sister  of  Alice  Gary,  bom 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  24,  1824,  died  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  July  31, 1871.  Her  life  and  her  literary 
work  were  closely  connected  with  her  sister's. 
She  began  to  write  poetry  at  the  age  of  17,  one  of 
ber  first  poems  being  Che  hymn  so  widely  known, 
commencing:  "One  sweetly  solemn  thought."  Aa 
mistress  of  the  New  York  home  she  had  less  leisure 
for  writing  than  her  sister,  and  she  attempted  but 
little  prose.  The  Poems  of  Alice  and  Phmhe  Cain/  are 
mostly  the  work  of  Alice.  Pfaixbe's  lines  are  more 
buoyant  and  cheerful  in  tone  than  are  her  sister's. 
Her  published  works  are :  Poemi  and  Porodieg;  Pnemt 
of  Faith,  Hope  and  Lore;  and  a  number  of  the 
hymns  published  by  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  in  Hvmmfor 
All  Chriatiam,  Mary  Clemmer  Ames  Huoson,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  sisters,  published  a  memorial 
of  them. 

CARY,  LoTT,  negro  slave,  bom  iu  Charles  City 
county,  Va.,  in  1780,  died  in  Monrovia,  Africa,  Nov. 


ond  tobacco  warehouse,  purchased  his  freedom 
and  that  of  his  two  children  and  emigrated  to 
Monrovia,  where  he  becamea  useful  and  prominent 
member  of  the  colony,  which  he  served  as  physi- 
cian, counselor  and  pastor.  An  accidental  ex- 
plosion c.'iused  his  death. 

CARY,  Samuel  Fektos,  Congressman,  bom  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  1814.  graduated  at  the 
Miami  University  in  1S35,  and  the  Cincinnati  law- 
scbool  ir  1837,  served  as  Independent  Republican 
in  Conn  3sb  from  1867  to  1869,  and  was  the  Repub- 
lican WD  J  voted  against  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Joanson.  In  187(1  Peter  Cooper  and  Senator 
Cary  were  the  candidates  on  the  National  Green- 
back ticket. 

CARYATIDES,  a  name  given  to  female  figures 
in  Greek  architecture  when    applied   instead   of 
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attaches  itaell  to  cotton  or  silk,  dyeing  it  a  beauti- 
ful red,  which  is  changed  to  yellow  an  the  addition 
of  alkalies,  and  may  be  returned  to  red  again  on 
being  treated  with  acids. 

CARTIER,  Sir  Geobge  Etieknb,  Babt.,  a  Cana- 
dian statesman,  born  in  St.  Antoine,  Quebec,  Sept. 
6,  1814,  died  in  England,  May  SO,  1873.  He  was  a 
lawyer  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
Canada.  He  participated  in  the  Lower  Canada 
rebellion  of  lSi7,  and  eleven  years  later  was  elected 
member  of  parliament.     In  1857  he  was  attorney- 

S;eneral  for  Lower  Canada,  in  which  office  he  ef- 
ected  many  reforms ;  he  was  a  member  the  same 
year  of  Masdonald's  reorganized  cabinet,  and  of 
the  Cartier-Macdonald  ministry  the  following 
fear.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  French  Canadian 
Con^rvatives  in  parliament. 

CARTOUCH,  a  name  once  given  to  a  wooden 
case  containing  200  to  300  musket-balls,  and  eight 
or  ten  one-pound  cannon  balls,  fired  from  a  mortar 
OP  howitzer.  The  cartridge-box  carried  by  the 
soldiers  used  to  be  called  a  cartouch  in  England, 
and.  still  is  in  France. 

CARTOUCHE,  an  oval  or  oblong  figure  on  which 
tbe  hieroglyphic  characters  and  namea  of  the 
Egyptian  Kin^  were  sculptured.  Cartouche  is 
also  Qsed  to  signify  a  tablet  either  for  ornament  or 
to  receive  an  inscription,  so  formed  as  to  resemble 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  with  the  edges  and 
ends  rolled    up.    Cartouches    are  often    seen  on 

CARTWRIGHT.  Petkb,  clergyman,  born  in  Am- 
herst county,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  liS-i,  died  near  Pleasant 
Plains,  Sangamon  county.  III.,  Sept.  25,  1872.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  Loean  county,  Ky.,  then  a  re- 

B'or  devoid  of  schools,  churches  and  newspapers. 
ere  he  grew  up  a  wild,  reckless  boy,  but  at  the  a^d 
of  sixteen  waa  converted,  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1803,  and  three  years  later  became  an  elder. 
He  became  a  powerful,  and  fearless  preacher,  noted 
for  big  eccentricities.  A  fund  of  ready  wit  added 
to  his  popularity.  He  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  and  in  1816  was  tbe  Democratic  can- 
didate who  opposed  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  cou- 
teat  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  9.  Senate.  He  published 
several  pamphlets,  his  Controveny  Willi  Ike  Deril 
being  the  most  famous. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Sir  RicHARn  John,  Canadian 
statesman,  born  in  Kingston,  Dec.  4,  1835.  Enter- 
ing parliament  in  18«(  as  a  Conservative,  he  became 
in  1870  a  leader  of  the  Liberals.  He  has  introduced 
many  reform  motions  in  parliament,  those  bearing 
on  tne  question  of  finance  being  the  mo«t  im- 
portant. 

CARUCATE,  formerly  euchan  amount  of  Ifj 
as  one  team  of  eight  oxen  could  cultivate  in  a  m»- 
Bon.  The  quantity  varied,  averagii^  about  «* 
hundred  acres. 

CARUS,  Julius  Victob,  a  German so6logb«.  '•.vn 


Mass.,  April,  1621.  He  wu  a  member  of  the  Puri- 
tan company  at  Leyden.  and  was  an  agent  s«qi  io 
secure  permission  from  the  Virginia  ciimpanj  ti> 
found  a  colony  in  America.  Carver  came  over  in 
the  ifayttoirfr,  was  elected  governor  by  the  Pil- 
grims while  the  ship  was  in  the  harbor  of  Pri>vince- 
town,  and  was  reelected  in  March.  Iriifl.  buc  di>^ 
suddenly  the  following  month.  He  niied  over  the 
colon;  with  much  discretion. 

GARY,  Alice,  author,  bom  near  Cincinnati.  O. 
April  20.  1820,  died  in  Sew  York  city.  Feb.  li.  Ir-Tl. 
Her  youth  was  spent  where  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  culture  were  very  limited.  At  the 
age  of  18  she  began  to  write  prose  and  verse  for  the 
press,  and  her  work  met  with  acceptance.  In  ln52 
she  removed  to  Sew  York  city,  where  she  attained 
literary  eminence.    Among  her  published  worki 

are:  Clocerno'ik  Papen;  H-iqut:  a  Utoru  of  To-dny; 
The  Chi'emoot  Children;  Lyra,  and  Oth-r  P'/'ini; 
Marrind,  Not  Mated;  Pieturft  of  Cimntry  Lij>:  Liirii:* 
and  Hymitt;  The  Bighop'i  Hon;  The  Lorer'g  Dinnj; 
and  Unow-Berriet. 

CARY,  Annie  Locisb,  singer,  horn  in  Wavne, 
Kennebec  county.  Me.,  Oct.  22, 1842.  She  graduated 
at  the  Female  Seminary  in  Gorbam.  Me.,  in  W.2. 
and  in  1866  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpiiae  'A  Yxr  z^ 
her  voice  trained  by  Giovanni  C'rrtL  'ji  V  tj 
She  made  her  dflnil  in  Italian  opera  iz.  '1 -■-;»=.:. tc-T_ 
and  for  the  neit  few  m'.>i.tu  i*i^  ^  '.^f  3c-.-:iv  ii»i. 
European  cities.  In  It*',  i^r.zj  '.-^—w^  mir-  r-*^ 
her  voice  by  study  ai  Ea-i-^s-fctr-^  lzi-l  .--l-a  -i» 
came  to  America  and  Mz.?  .:  ■■'-  -  v  t-  i'i._  rr— ^ 
York.  For  12  jean  k*  u:^  .-  Azr-^,-^  t  -.i  -_t^ 
eieeption  of  tw<i  wn"-"?*  >r*-"-.  a,iii  :•"^— — " 
spent  in  Ruwia.  U  :-^  K--M  •.  1--7  T.ir-t-t  y* 
Raymond,  of  Se«  T:rt.  aiit  .-v__-»«  'r-m.  -;» 
stage. 

CARY.Pn«B«.arrj:<:r  B^-— -r- ij^     i.-^  . 


port,  H.  I„  J^:;  :_  : 
work  were  <1 1^7    r.";.-!— n-i    »  ■ 
She  began  :.:  »rr^  >---r—  ir  -1^ 
her  first  fo^an*  viit  ":-  !~nn  • 


~-=^  '  ^-^-"f-^r*.  3';.-,i.,jr..i 


r,,.-^.---T"if^."; 
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columns  to  support  an  entablature.    See  Britan- 
iiica,.Vol.II.pp.407,461, 

GABYOCAR,  a  genus  of  large  trees  of  the  oat- 
ural  order  Terrutrermiacete,  natives  of  the  tropical 

Sirta  of  America.  It  jields  a  good  timber  for  ship- 
uilding,  and  produces  the  delicious  nuts  called 
batUrnuts.  Its  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  porpliBh- 
red  color.  The  fruit  is  a  sort  of  drupe,  the  fleshy 
part  of  which  consists  of  a  butter-like  substance, 
which  is  used  in  cookery  instead  of  butter. 

CARYOPHYLLACE^,  a  natural  order  of  exog- 
eoouB  plants,  containing  upwards  of  1,000  known 
species,  mostly  herbaceous,  distributed  all  over  the 
world.  Most  of  them  are  inconspicuous  weeds,  but 
many  produce  beautiful  flowers,  and  are  found  a 
favorite  in  many  gardens,  as  tbe  pink,  carnations, 
■weet-Williams,  etc.  A  few  contain  saponine,  and 
aflord  a  substitute  for  soap. 

CARYOPSie :  in  botany,  a  fruit  in  which  the  seed 
and  pericarp  are  so  incorporated  as  to  be  insepar- 
able and  even  undistinruishable.  The  grain  of 
the  fruit  of  grasses,  as  wheat,  barley,  tye,  maize, 
etc.,  is  a  caryopsiB. 

CASABIANCA,  Louis  (17&5-98),  a  French  naval 
officer,  bom  at  Bastia  about  1766,  sat  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1792,  and  in  1798  was  captain 
of  the  flagship  L'OrUnt  in  Che  expedition  to  Egypt. 
He  was  mortaily  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
Aug,  1, 1768;  the  ship  caught  fire:  bis  ten-year-old 
son  would  not  leave  him,  and  botn  perished  in  the 
final  explosion. 

CASAMAS8IMA,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  the  province 
of  Bari,  14  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  has  a  convent  and  two  abbeys,  and  the  vicinity 
produces  wine  and  almonds.    Papulation,  5,600. 

CASANOVA,  Fbancis,  a  celebrated  pai^.ter  of 
battle-scenes  and  landscapes,  born  of  Venetian 
^rents  in  London  in  1732,  died  at  Briel  in  1805. 
He  was  educated  in  Italy  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Dresden.  Heafterwards  went  to  Vienna,  and  painted 
for  theEmpreasCatharine  her  victory  over  the  Turks. 

CA6AREEP,  or  Cassibipe,  a  sauce  or  condiment 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  or  ma- 
nioc root.  It  is  in  highest  esteem  in  Guiana,  where 
it  is  employed  to  Savor  almost  every  dish.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  favorite  West  Indian  dish  called 
pepper/wt.     See  Britannioa,  Vol.  V,  p.  182. 

CASCARILLA,  a  name  given  in  South  America 
to  many  different  kinds  of  bitter  medicinal  barks 
which  form  articles  of  commerce. 

CASOO  BAY,  a  body  of  water,  20  miles  long,  in- 
closing about  three  hundred  islanda.  The  city  of 
Portland,  Me.,  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  bay. 

CASE.  Augustus  Luulow,  rear-admiral  V.  8,  N., 
horn  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1813,  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1828,  was  promoted  tbroush 
the  several  grades  until  1872,  when  he  was  made 
rear-admiral,  and  in  1875  was -placed  on  Che  retired 
list.  He  served  during  the  Mexican  war,  the  civil 
war,  and  in  1S65  was  appointed  fleet  captain  of  the 
European  squadron.  In  1874  the  combined  Euro- 
pean, North  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic  squad- 
rons, which  at  the  time  of  tbe  Virginiut  diffi- 
culties were  grouped  in  the  harbor  of  Key  West, 
were  under  his  command. 

CASEMATE,  originally  a  loopholed  gallery  exca- 
vated in  a  bastion,  through  which  artillery  could 
fire  upon  an  enemy  who  nad  gained  posBessioii  of 
the  ditch.    As  defense  from  shells  became  more  im- 

Krtant,  the  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  a 
mb-proof  vault  in  a  fortress  for  the  security  of 
the  defenders,  without  direct  reference  to  tbe  an- 
noyance of  the  enemy. 

CASERNE,  a  barrack  or  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  soldiers  forming  the  garrison  of  a 
fortified  town  or  post. 


CASEY  LvuAH  R ,  an  American  statesman  of 
North  Dakota,  was  bom  in  York,  a!  Y.,  in  1887, 
and  when  young  removed  to  Michigan,  where  he 
was  in  the  hardware  business  for  many  vears.  He 
retired  from  business,  traveled  and  studied  for  five 
years,  and  settled  in  Dakota  in  1682.  He  ia  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  of  the  Casey-Carrington 
Land  Company,  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota 
Committee  on  Irrigation,  and  has  held  no  public 
office  except  that  of  commissioner  of  Foster  county. 
Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republi- 
can, Nov.  21, 1889,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  admitting  North  Dakota  and  other 
States  into  tbe  Union,  he  took  his  seat  Dec.  2, 1888. 
His  term  of  eer^-ice  will  expire  Han^  3, 1898. 

CASEY,  Silas  (1807-82),  American  soldier,  bom 
at  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  July  12,  1807,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1826,  served  on  the  frontier  in  th« 
Florida  war,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  in  the 
civil  war.  He  drilled  volunteers  at  the  national 
capital,  foueht  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  presided  over  the 
board  which  examined  officers  for  colored  troops. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  major- 
general  V.  8.  A.,  and  was  retired  from  the  eervice 
in  1868.  He  was  tbe  author  of  a  hook  on  Military 
Tactics. 

CASEY,  Silas,  Jh.,  commander  U.  S.  N.,  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  Sept.  11, 1841,  graduated  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1860,  and  rose  successively  to  the  posi- 
tions of  lieutenant,  lieutenant-commander,  and  in 
1874  commander.  He  took  part  in  the  first  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  and  in  other  engagements  in 
Charleston  barbor.  In  1886  he  commanded  the  re- 
ceiving ship  Doff. 

CASHIERING,  a  punishment  for  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy.  It  is  more  severe  than  dismissal 
from  service,  inasmuch  as  it  disqualifies  from  en- 
tering the  public  service  in  any  capacity,  while 
dismfssal  does  not. 

CASIA,  or  Poet's  Casia,  a  South  European  shrub, 
Ofyru  alba,  of  the  natural  order  Santalaeex,  baving 
small  white  flowers  and  red  drupes.  It  has  been 
much  admired  for  its  modest  beauty.  The  name  ia 
varied  in  spelling  from  Caeiia,  a  name  to  which 
this  plant  is  in  no  respect  entitled. 

CASINO  (a  little  house),  a  place  for  social  re- 
unions. The  name  is  usually  applied  to  a  place 
where  musical  or  dancing  eoirtet  are  held,  contain- 
ing conversation  room,  billiard  room,  refreshment 

CA80LI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  ol 
Chieti,  situated  on  a  hill  17  mllee  south  of  the  city 
of  Chieti.    Population,  about  6,000. 

CA8FARI.  Kahl  Pavl,  b  Norwegian  exegete  and 
church  historian,  bom  at  Dessau  in  1814,  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Christiania  in  1867.  Hia 
Arabic  grammar  (4th  ed.,  1676)  is  in  high  repute, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  OH  Tes- 
tament include  works  on  Obadiab,  Isaiah,  Micah 
and  Daniel.  Besides  his  KiTefienhiiloritelu  Anekdota 
(1883),  be  published  at  Christiania  QueUen  tur  Gt^ 
tchichte  dea  Taufsymbolt  und  dxr  Olaabtruregtl  (2 
vols.,  1866-69),  extensions  of  which  appeared  in  1876 
and  1879. 

CASSANDRA,  a  peninsula  in  the  province  of 
Roumelia,  European  Turkey,  situated  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Salonica  and  Cassandra.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  headland  was  Pallene.  Grain  of  a 
superior  quality  is  raised  here,  and  silk-worms  ars 
extensively  reared;  wool,  honey  and  wax  are  also 
produced. 

CASSATION,  CocKT  or.  In  the  law  of  France,  the 
act  of  annulling  the  decision  of  a  court  or  judicial 
tribunal  is  called  cassation;  and  the  function  of 
cassation,  as  regards  the  judgmentsof  all  the  other 
courts,  is  assigned  to  a  speoial  tribaaal  called  tita 
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oourt  of  caBMtion,  which  ma;  thus  be  regarded,  in 
a  certain  aenee,  ae  the  last  and  highest  court  of 
France. 

CASSELL,  John,  founder  of  the  English  publish- 
ing firm  of  Caseell  &  Co.,  the  son  of  a  Manchester 
innkeeper,  born  Jan.  23,  1S17,  died  April  2,  1665. 
He  had  no  early  educational  advantaree,  hut  fitted 
himself  for  hig  later  work  by  careful  self-culture 
vbile  employed  as  an  apprentice  joiner.  He  went  to 
London  in  1836,  where  ae  was  for  some  time  estah- 
llahed  ae  a  tea  and  coffee  merchant.  Turning  his 
Attention  to  literary  work,  ho  issued  his  "Work- 
ing Man's  Friend  "  (1750J;  "Illustrated  Exhibitor' 


and  "Family  Paper"  (1853).    In  1859  he  entered  into 

Brtnership  with  Meeere.  Fetter  &  Galpin,  and  before 
I  death  he  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  of  modern  times. 

CA88ELL,  Paul,  a  German  author  and  divine, 
bom  in  Silesia  in  1S27.  He  was  a  Jew.  but  became 
a  Christian  in  1S65,  while  engaged  in  literary  work 
at  Erfurt.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
parliament  in  1866,  but  soon  renounced  politics  for 
theology.  His  writings  are  mostly  historical  aud 
Biblical. 

OA88ELTON,  a  thrivinp  town  of  North  Dakota, 
situated  in  the  fertile  wheat  producing  yalloy  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  about  25  mfles  west  of 

CASSICAN,  a  bird  of  the  gpnus  Ciuiicui,  allied 
to  the  starlins  aud  more  closely  to  the  hangnests. 
The;r  are  all  American  birds  of  rregarious  habits, 
feeding  on  fruit  and  insects  and  exhibiting  sur- 
prising skill  in  the  couBtruction  of  their  pouch-like 

CASSIDARIA,  a  genus  of  gastropod  molluska, 
family  Catitdie.  The  shell  is  roughly  oval,  with  a 
wide  mouth,  a  fairly  long  siphon  canal,  and  with- 
out a  closing  lid.  There  are  six  modern  Mediter- 
ranean species,  and  five  times  as  many  extinct  in 
the  Upper  Chalk  and  Tertiary  strata. 

CAS8IDY,  William,  journalifit,  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  12, 1815,  died  there  Jan.  23,  1873.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  in  1834;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  oar,  and  in  1840-42 
was  State  Librarian.  In  1343  he  h«came,editor  of 
the  Albany  "Atlas,"  a  Democratic  daily.  In  1856 
the  "Atlas  and  "Argus"  were  consolidated,  and  he 
became  editor. 

In  1866  the  paper  was  called  the  "Argus."  Mr. 
Cassidy  from  1868  till  1873  was  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee,  and  framed  the  cele- 
brated anti-slavery  plank  which  suffered  defeat  at 
the  convention  at  Herkimer.  In  1672  Governor 
Hoffman  appointed  him  as  one  of  a  committee  of  16 
to  revise  the  constitution. 

CASSIOPEIA,  a  beautiful  constellation  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  supposed  to  represent  the 
wife  of  CepheuB  sitting  in  a  chair  with  a  branch  in 
her  hand.  In  1572  there  appeared  in  this  constella- 
tion a  new  star,  which  was  brighter  than  Venus. 
The  star  gradually  diminished  in  luster,  and  in 
March,  15!^  it  disappeared. 

CASSIQulARE,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  South 
America.  It  is  about  100  yards  in  hreadth,  which 
gradually  increases  until  at  its  union  with  the  Kio 
Negro  it  attains  a  width  of  600  yards.  By  means  of 
this  singular  river  water  communication  is  estab- 
lished through  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  their 
affluents,  between  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  the 
Caracas  in  Venezuela.. 

CASSIS,  a  French  liquor  prepared  from  black 
currants. 

CA8SIUS,  PoRPi-E  OF,  a  coloring  substance  of 
very  ancient  use,  which  is  prepared  by  adding  a 
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mixed  solution  of  protochloride  and  bichloride  of 
tin  gradually  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  when 
a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  of  double  stan- 
nate  of  gold  and  tin  is  thrown  down,  Purple  of 
cassiuB  IB  employed  by  the  potter  to  communicate 
a  rich  purple  or  rose  tint  to  fine  china,  and  it  also 
imparts  the  red  color  to  Bohemian  gloM. 

CASSOCK,  a  long,  loose  coat,  worn  by  the  Episcc^ 
pal  and  Catholic  clergy.  It  has  a  single  upright 
collar,  and  reaches  to  the  feet.  Its  common  color  is 
black  for  all  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  the  Anglican 
church,  on  state  occasions,  the  bishops  frequently 
wear  purple.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  cas- 
socks vary  in  color  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
wearer,  priests  wearing  black,  bishops  purple,  car- 
dinals scarlet,  and  the  pope  white. 

CASBOPOLIS,  a  village  of  Micbiean,  county-seat 
of  Cass  county.  It  contains  manufactories  ot  lum- 
ber, iron,  sash,  blinds,  and  furniture. 

CAST,  Casting  Line:  in  angling,  a  gut-line  on 
which  artificial  flies  are  fastened.  It  is  made  up  of 
several  ieneths  of  gut,  knotted  together,  from  two 
to  four  yards  long.  The  flies  are  attached  at  Inters 
vals  of  about  two  feet,  and  the  line  with  its  flies  is 
called  a  cait. 

CASTANET,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion 
in  form  ot  two  hollow  nut-shells,  which  are  hound 
together  bv  a  band,  slnug  over  the  thumb  and 
struck  by  the  fingers  to  produce  a  thrilling  sound  in 
keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  Castanets 
were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  where 
they  retain  the  name  of  caslanulas,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  chestnut.  They  are 
now  widely  introduced  among  other  nations,  with 
some  variations  in  form,  and  are  used  in  the  ballot 
and  in  the  i^)erB. 

CASTEGGIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Northern 
Italy,  five  miles  northeast  of  Voghera.  It  was  an 
important  military  position  aa  early  as  the  limes 
of  theGallic  and  Punic  wars.  Some  Roman  antiqui- 
ties still  remain,  and  numerous  curious  inscripi  ions 
and  coins  have  ijcen  found.    Papulation,  3,200, 

CASTELAR,  Emilio, an  eminent  Spanish  states- 
man and  orator,  born  in  1832.  He  joined  tlie  revolu- 
tionary Republicans  in  1868,  and,  being  condemned 
to  death,  fled  to  France.  On  the  abdication  of  King 
Amadeo  he  became  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Cortes,  and  President 
o^  the  Republic  in  1673.  Since  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  hc  has  devoted  himself  more  to  literary 
pursuits  than  to  politics. 

CASTELLAMONTfe,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Turin,  10  milee  southwest  of 
Tvrea.  It  has  an  old  castle,  manufactories  of  earth- 
enware, and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district.    Population,  5,660. 

CASTELLAN,  or  CsATBLAis.a  name  given  dnr- 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  keeper  of  a  castle,  or 
burg- 

CfASTELLANA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Bari.  26  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Population,  9,700. 

0A8TELLANETA,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Lecce,  It  has  several  convents  and  a 
cathedral.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  district.  Popu- 
lation. 7,800. 

CASTELLAZZCa  town  of  North  Italy,  about  five 
miles  southwest  of  Alessandria.    Population,  6,500. 

CASTELLEON^,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  North 
Italy,  situated  near  the  Oglio.  It  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls,  and  has  a  population  of  about  6,000, 

CASTELLIO,  Sebastiek,  a  French  theologian, 
bom  at  DauphinS  in  1516,  About  1640  he  was  invit- 
ed to  Geneva  by  Calvin,  and  appointed  Humanity 
Professor,  but  having  the  misfortune  afterwards  to 
differ  from   the  Reformer  in  religious  opinion,  h 
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^aB  banished  from  the  city,  and  went  to  Basel, 
where  be  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  extreme  pov- 
erty. Among  hia  variouB  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned Df  HfHTflicia,  etc.,  a  treatise  wbich  argues 
against  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heret- 
ical opinions ;  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  a  posthumous  work,  in  dialogue, 
pn  predestination,  election,  free-will  and  faith. 

CfASTELSUOVO,  a  seaport  town  of  Dalmatia, 
Austria,  situated  near  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cattaro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  two  forts  and  a  citadel.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  brass,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
district,  which  is  fertile.  Population,  7,000. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Lake  of,  a  lagoon  of  Tuscany, 
in  the  province  of  Siena.  It  ties  to  the  north  ot 
Oroeseto,  and  has  a  length  of  about  10  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  one  to  three  miles.  Receiving  the  waters 
of  the  Brana  and  other  rivers,  it  discharges  its 
waters  by  a  short  canal  into  the  Mediterranean. 

CASTILLA,  Ramon,  a  Peruvian  soldier,  born  in 
Tarapacfi,  Aug.  30,  1797,  died  in  Tiviliche,  May  26, 
1867.  He  was  brigadier-general  of  the  army  of  Peru 
inl8S4;  was  engaged  in  severaJ  insurrections;  over- 
threw the  government  of  Vivanco,  and  became  pres- 
ident of  Peru  from  1645  to  1851 ;  overcame  his  suc- 
cessor and  ruled  from  1854  to  1662,  during  which 
period  he  abolished  slavery  and  other  abuses,  but 
allowed  corruption,  and  after  laying  down  his 
autlwrity  in  1862  was  in  1867,  the  ;Fear  of  bis  death, 
again  engaged  in  insurrection  against  the  Peruvian 

CASTILLION,  a  town  ot  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dordogne,  26  miles  east  of  Bordeaux.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cotton  and  woolen  yarns,  naitsand  cord- 
age. Population,  about  4,000. 

OASIINE,  a  town  of  Maine,  situated  on  the  east 
side  ot  Penobscot  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot River.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  has  an  emelient 
harbor,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  ship-building  and 
in  the  manufacture  of 'cordage,  brick  and  furniture. 
It  is  the  seat  of  e  State  normal  school. 

CAaTING-VOTE,  the  decisive  vote  of  a  presid- 
ing officer,  when  the  votes  cast  by  the  members  of 
the  assembly  or  house  are  equally  divided.  All 
the  officers  of  a  deliberative  body  are  ordinarily 
members  of  the  assembly,  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  The  presiding 
officer  does  not  usually  engage  in  the  debate,  and 
votes  only  when  the  assembly  is  ec[ually  divided. 
In  some  legislative  bodies,  the  presiding  officer  is 
not  a  member ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  the  Senate  of  New  York,  and 
in  some  other  States.  The  Speaker  of  the  Mouse 
of  Hepresentativee  is  a  member  of  that  body ;  but 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  The  Constitution  specially  pro- 
vides that  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no 
vote  unless  the  members  are  equally  divided.  The 
same  rule  is  held  with  reference  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  Neither  of  these 
presiding  officers  are  members  of  the  body  over 
which  they  preside,  yet  each  one  holds  under  the 
Constitution  the  casting-vote  when  there  is  a  tie. 
If  the  presiding  officer  oe  a  member  of  the  body, 
he  may  give  the  casting  vote,  although  he  has,  by 
already  voting  as  a  member  created  the  tie.  Under 
British  parliamentary  usage,  the  governor,  in  the 
time  of  Hastings,  had  only  one  vote  in  council,  and 
in  case  of  an  equal  division  a  casting  vote,  thus 
seeming  to  grant  him  under  the  exception  a  double 

CASTLE,  Fbedebick  Alheht,  physician,  born  in 
Fabius,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1842.    Be  studied  at  the 


Albany  Medical  College,  made  a  good  record  u 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  graduated  from  Bellevue  Ho»- 
pital  Medical  College  in  1866,  settled  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  is  known  as  a  lecturer  on  the  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  the  author  of  med- 
ical papers,  and  the  editor  of  the  "  American 
Druggist." 

CASTLEFORD,  a  town  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire,  10  miles  southeast  of  Leeds. 
It  was  formerly  a  Roman  station,  and  is  now  tbe 
seat  of  extensive  glass-works,  manufacturing  espe- 
cially large  quantities  of  bottles.    Population,  10,^0. 

CASTLEMAINE,  a  town  of  Victoria,  77  milea 
northwest  of  Melbourne  by  rail.  The  ^old  digging 
here  were  among  the  first  discovered  in  Australia. 
Population,  5,787. 

CASTLE  HOCK,  a  town  of  Colorado,  county-seat 
of  Douglas  county,  situated  near  the  famous  castle 
rock,  about  30  miles  south  of  Denver.  The  chi^ 
industries  are  dairying  and  cattle  raising. 

CASTLES,  in  heraldry,  are  often  given  aa 
charges  in  the  shields  of  persons  who  have  reduced, 
or  been  the  first  to  mount,  the  walls  of  a  castle  in 
an  assault. 

OASTLETON,  a  village  of  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
on  Castleton  Eiver.  A  railroad  passes  through  the 
place.  There  is  here  a  State  normal  school,  and 
also  manufactories  of  marbelized  slate  and  agri- 
cultural implements. 

CASTOREUM,  a  substance  secreted  in  two 
glandular  sacs  in  the  beaver,  and  at  one  time  held 
m  the  highest  repute  in  medicine,  but  now  chieflj 
used  by  perfumers. 

CA8TKAMETATI0N,  the  art  of  encamping ;  and 
a  camp  is  the  result  of  that  art. 

CASTBI,  a  village  of  modern  Greece,  in  tne  gov- 
ernment of  Phocis,  situated  on  the  south  declivity 
of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  worthy  of  notice,  as  oc- 
cupying a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delphi. 
The  famous  Castalian  spring,  now  called  the 
Fountain  of  St.  John,  is  situated  between  200  and 
300  yards  to  the  east  of  the  village. 

CASTBO,  Jdak,  the  assumed  name  of  a  Cuban 
poet,  who  was  bom  near  Matanzas  In  1790,  of  slave 
parents,  but  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  devel- 
oped marked  poetical  genius.  Some  gentlemen 
fiu  re  based  his  freedom  and  assisted  him  in  publish- 
ng  his  poems.  He  published  an  autobiography, 
which  vividly  portrays  slave-life  in  Cuba.  The 
finest  of  his  poems,  wnich  are  in  Spanish,  is  enti- 
tled Tilt  Clocl  That  Gaini. 

CASTRO,  a  seaport  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap- 
ital of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  situated  on  the  east 
coast,  about  55  miles  northwest  of  Smyrna.  It  la 
surrounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  a  castle. 
Population,  6,500. 

CASTL'ERA,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  68 
miles  southeast  of  Badajoz.  It  Is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadalefra,  and  has  manufacto- 
ries of  brick,  earthenware,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products.    Population,  5,690. 

CASUAL  POOR,  persons  temporarily  relieved 
without  being  admitted  to  the  roll  of  permanent 

CASUABINA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  ATncntacrrc,  and  of  the  sub-order  Caiuarintx. 
The  trees  are  almost  exclusively  Australian,  hav- 
ing a  very  peculiar  appearance,  their  branches 
being  long,  slender,  wiry,  drooping  and  green, 
jointed  with  very  small  scale-like  sheaths  instead  of 
leaves.  They  resemble  arborescent  EquUetaceK. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  large  and  produce  timber  ot 
excellent  quality,  often  called  btef-wood  from  its 
resemblance  in  color  to  raw  beef. 

CASUS  BELLI,  or  a  cause  of  war,  the  reason  al- 
leged by  one  power  for  going  to  war  with  another. 
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It  Ifl  foaod  impoBsible  to  reduce  these  causes  or 
re&HOHB  to  &aj  definite  code,  because  an  ambitious 
or  aggressive  power  has  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
reason  to  declare  to  others  without  aehnowledg- 
ing  the  real  ground. 

CASWELL,  Alexis,  educator,  born  in  Taunton, 
MasH.,  Jan.  29, 1799,  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan. 
6, 1877.  lie  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  which  grad- 
uated at  Brown  TJnIverBiCjr  in  1822.  The  following 
year  he  became  an  instructor  in  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, remaining  tour  yeara,  and  then  becoming 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Halifax,  N.  8.,  having 
pursued  theological  studies  during  his  teaching.  He 
taught  for  a  year  in  Watervilie  College,  was  called 
in  1828  to  the  First  Baptist  church  ol  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  about  this  time  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Brown 
University.  This  he  occupied  for  S5  years,  resign- 
ing in  18^,  but  was  chosen  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  University  five  years  later,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion four  years.  He  founded  the  alumni  associa- 
tion, was  connected  with  Newton  theological  insti- 
tution, president  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
for  two  years,  a  trustee  and  for  two  years  the 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  and  con- 
nected with  various  other  literary  and  scientific 
associations. 

CASWELL,  RicHABD,  soldier,  born  in  Maryland, 
Aug.  3,  1729,  died  in  FayettevUle,  N.  C,  Nov.  20, 
1789.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legal  profession; 
was  in  the  colonial  assembly  from  1754  to  1771 ;  a 
delegate  to  Congress  (1774-75) ;  governor  of  North 
Carolina  from  1777  to  1776 ;  and  was  engaged  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  reaching  tbe  rank  of 
major-general.  He  became  oomptroller^general  in 
1782,  governor  from  1784  to  1786,  Senator  in  1789, 
and  member  and  presidingofBcerof  the  convention 
which  ratified  tbe  Federal  Constitution  in  1789. 

CAT :  on  shipboard,  a  name  for  many  of  the  ropes 
or  lines  employed.  A  cal-fall  is  a  rope  for  heaving 
up  the  anchor  from  the  water's  level  to  the  bow ;  it 
works  through  cat-blockt,  and  is  connected  with  tlie 
cat-head.  Cat-harpings  are  small  ropes  (or  tighten- 
ing the  shrouds. 

Cat,  or  Cat-Cabtle  ;  in  the  military  engineering 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  kind  of  movable  tower  to 
cover  the  sappers  as  they  advanced  to  a  besieged 
place.  The  garrison  sometimes  poured  down 
burning  pitch  and  boiling  oil  from  the  walls'upon 
the  cat. 

CATABROSA,  a  genus  of  grasses  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Aira.  Catahrota  aqiiittica  grows  in  very 
moist    situations,   and  is  only   cultivated   in  irri- 

Bted  meadows  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  subject  to 
overflowed  by  high  tides.  Its  foliaee  is  peculi- 
arly sweet  and  much  relished  by  catfle.  Its  foli- 
age and  seeds  also  afford  much  food  to  water-fowl 
and  to  some  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  carp.  Its 
leaves  often  float,  and  its  stalks  seldom  rise  more 
than  a  foot  or  15  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  abounds  throughout  Europe  and  in  the 
torrid  regions  of  South  America. 

CATACLYSMAL  ACTION,  a  term  applied  by 
geologists  to  the  effects  of  certain  deluges,  or 
other  sudden  and  violent  physical  action  of  great 
extent,  supposed  to  have  swept  over  certain  coun- 
tries. In  this  way  they  account  fur  various  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  "be  attributed  to  the  gradual 
action  of  ice  or  that  of  moderate  currents. 

CATAFALCO,  or  CATAyALQUK,  a  temporary 
structure  of  carpentry,  intended  to  represent  a 
tomb  or  cenotaph,  and  adorned  with  sculpture  and 
painting.  It  was  employed  in  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  most  magnificent  catafalco  ever  made  was 
that  used  at  the  interment  of  Michel  Angelo  at 
Florence. 
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CATALANl,  Angelica  (1780-1849),  a  highly  cel- 
ebrated Italian  singer,  born  at  Sinigaglia  in  1780, 
and  educated  in  tne  convent  of  Bt.  Lucien,  near 
Rome.  She  made  her  first  public  appearance  at 
Yenice  in  her  16th  year,  and  experienced  a  succes- 
sion of  triumphs  in  every  country  in  Europe  for 
more  than  30  years.  In  1830  she  purchased  a  villa 
in  Florence,  wnere  she  gave  free  instructions  to 
girls  who  had  a  talent  for  singing.    In  1849  she  re- 

5 aired  with  her  two  daughters  to  Paris,  where  she 
ied  of  cholera  on  the  IStb  of  June. 

CATALAUNIAN,  the  ancient  name  of  the  wide 
plain  surrounding  Chalons-sur^Marne,  In  the  old 
province  of  Champagne,  France,  celebrated  as  the 
field  of  battle  where  the  West  Goths  and  the 
forces  under  tbe  Roman  general  Aetius  gained  a 
victory  over  Altila,  a.  d.  451.  A  wild  tradition 
tells  tnat  three  days  after  the  fight  the  ghosts  of 
the  fallen  myriads  appeared  on  tne  plain,  and  re- 
newed the  conflict. 

CATALDO,  San,  a  town  of  8icilv,  in  the  province 
of  Caltanisetta,  five  miles  west  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  There  are  productive  sulphur  mines  in  its 
vicinity.     Population,  10,000, 

CATALPA,  a  genus  of  hardy  trees,  order  Bignonia- 
ces",  of  which  two  species,  C.  higiumioides  and  C.  iprci- 
oia,  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  are  com- 
mon in  cultivation  as  ornamental  trees.  The  ca- 
talpa  has  large  simple  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of 
showy  flowers,  and  long  pods  with  winged  seeds. 
Its  wood  is  light  and  soft,  but  exceedingly  durable, 
and  is  used  tor  fence-posts,  railwaj[  sleepers,  etc. 
C.  iongiuima  of  the  West  Indies  yields  excellent 
timber  known  as  French  oak,  and  the  bark  is  a 
source  of  tannin.  The  Japanese  catalpas  are  small 
and  unimportant. 

CATALYSIS,  a  term  applied  in  chemical  physics 
to  a  force  supposed  to  be  exerted  by  one  substance 
upon  a  second,  whereby  tbe  latter  is  subjected  to 
change  or  decomposition,  while  the  former,  or  act- 
ing substance,  remains  comparatively  unaltered, 
and  does  not  combine  with  it. 

CATAMARAN  is  a  raft  formed  of  three  planks 
lashed  together,  the  middle  one  serving  as  a  keel, 
and  the  other  two  (or  the  sides.  These  simple  ves- 
sels are  used  by  the  natives  of  Madras  to  maintain 
communication  between  ships  and  the  shore,  ordi- 
nary boats  being  rendered  unsafe  by  the  surf.  By 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  construction  on  a  larger 
scale,  some  of  the  catamarans  are  made  large  and 
strong  enough  to  carry  goods,  and  even  artillery, 
Catamarans  are  also  used  along  the  sea  shore  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coasts  of  South  Amer- 

CATAPLASM,  an  application  to  diseased  or  pain- 
ful parts,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  suppuration, 
relieving  pain,  and  stimulating  or  soothing  the  skin 
according  to  circumstances.  A  cataplasm  may  be 
composed  of  any  moist  pulpy  substance  of  suffi- 
cient consistence  to  retain  the  water  without  soak- 
ing through  the  thin  muslin  covering  in  which  it  is 
wrapped.  The  flaxseed  poultice  is  the  most  easily 
made,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  soothing 
applications, 

CATARRHINA,  a  division  of  quadrumanous 
mammals,  including  those  old-world  monkeys  and 
apes  which  have  the  nostrils  close  togetheT  and 
turned  downward.  This  section  includes  the  Bar- 
bary  ape,  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  etc. 

CATABAUQUA,  a  railroad  town  of  Lehigh  county. 
Pa.,  situated  on  the  Lehigh  River.  It  contains 
bJast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  machine-shops  and 
manufactories  of  flre-brick  and  railroad  cars. 

CATAWBA,  or  Great  CAT.i.wnA,  a  river  of  North 
Carolina,  260  miles  in  length.  It  rises  in  McDowell 
county.  Sows  eastward,  enters  South  Carolina  at 
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Bcwk;  Mount,  below  which  plgc«  it  ie  called  the 
Wateree  River. 

CATCHFLY,  a  common  name  of  several  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Caryophyllacese,  which,  being 
clammv  in  conBequence  of  a  peculiar  exudation  on 
the  calyx,  on  the  joints  of  the  st«iii,  et«.,  often 
prove  fatal  to  iaeectB  settling  upon  them. 

OATUHPOLE:  in  England,  a  sheriff's  officer 
or  bailiff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  arrests.  In 
various  places  a  long  pole  was  in  use  for  catching 
or  holding  criminals  Dy  the  neck,  having  at  the 
end  of  it  an  iron  collar  with  a  V-Bbat>ed  opening, 
occasionally  armed  with  aplkee  on  the  inside. 

CATE,  WILLIAM  H.,otJoneBborough,  Ark.,  a  law- 
yer and  planter,  born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tenn., 
Nov,  11,  1839.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1857 ;  was  a  teacher  in  the 
West  and  South,  and  served  in  the  Confederate 
arro;  during  the  war  oC  the  Hebellion.  He  settled 
at  Joneeborou^h,  Ark,,  in  1866,  and  entered  the  pro- 
fession of  law  in  1666.  In  politics  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
latures of  1871  and  1873.  He  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  second  circuit  in  1878,  and  elected 
judge  ot  that  circuit  in  1884.  He  was  declared 
elected  a  Democratic  Representative  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Arkansas  to  the  51st 
Congress,  tint  the  Houae  of  Representatives  decided 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  seat.  He  was 
elected  from  the  same  district  to  the  52d  Congress 
in  1890. 

CATENIPORA,  or  Halysites,  a  Kenua  of  fossil 
lameHiferouH  corals  peculiar  to  Paieeozoic  strata. 
The  cells  are  terminal  and  oval,  arranged  like  a 
loose  net- work  of  chains,  hence  called  "  chain  coral." 
Vertical  anastomosing  lamellte  united  the  cells  to- 
gether, and  formed  a  hemispherical  polypidom, 
sometimes  of  great  size. 

CATEEIMA,  Santa,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Caltanisetta,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
river  8a  I  BO.  It  has  manufactories  of  fine  earthen- 
ware, and  in  the  neighborhood  are  found  jaspers 
and  agates.    Population,  about  6,000, 

CATE9BY,  Mark,  naturalist,  born  about  1679,  in 
London,  died  there  Dec.  23, 1749.  He  traveled  in 
North  America  from  1710  to  1719,  and  from  1722  to 
1726,  and  published  Natural  Hhlory  of  Carolina, 
Flordia  and  the  Bahama  hlaiida  (2  vols.,  1781-13) ; 
Hortus  Bratanno-Amerieaniig;  and  a  worlt  on  the 
fishes,  reptiles  and  insects  ot  the  Isle  of  Providence. 

CATESBY  Robert  (1573-1605},  a  Northampton- 
shire  Catholic,  born  in  1573,  of  good  fortune  and 
lineage,  being  sixth  in  descent  from  Richard  Ill's 
Catesby,  who  was  hanged  three  days  after  Bos- 
worth.  Robert,  however,  had  suffered  much  as  a 
recusant  both  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  when  in 
1604  he  engaged  in  the  gunpowder  plot.  He  was 
killed  in  the  defense  of  Holbeache  House,  Nov.  8, 
1605. 

CATHA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Celasirace^,  chiefiy  natives  ot  Africa. 
C.  fdidii,  th£  khal  or  ko/la  of  the  Arabs,  is  a  shrub 
tiighl^  valued  by  them,  as  its  leaves  and  twigs  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  beverage  possessing 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  tea  and  coffee. 

CATHARTICS,  a  name  originally  for  all  medi- 
cines .supposed  to  purity  the  system  from  the  mat- 
ter of  disease,  which  was  generally  presumed  by 
the  ancients  to  exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute 
diseaaps  and  to  require  to  t>e  separated  or  thrown 
off  by  Ihe  different  excretions  ot  the  body.  The 
principal  cathartics  are  aloes,  colocynth,  rhubarb, 
scammony,  jalap,  senna,  epsom  and  other  salts. 

CATHAKTID.*:.  See  Viti.turb,  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXIV,  pp.  301,  302.  See  also  under  Birds,  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  Ill,  pp.  699-77H. 


CATHARTINE,or  BiTTBROF  Senna,  the  easentiftl 
principle  in  senna,  which  poBsesses  laxative  or 
purgative  properties.  It  can  be  isolated  as  a  yel- 
lowish-red  uncrystaliizable  solid,  which  is  deliaaee- 
cent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  has  a  very  bitter  nauseous  taBt«,  and  a 
characteristic  odor. 

CATHCAET, William  Schaw,  first  Earl  Cathcart, 
a  British  general  and  diplomatist,  eon  of  the  ninth 
Baron  Cathcart  of  Cathcart,  Renfrewshire,  born 
Sept.  17, 1756,  died  June  17, 1843.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Gla^ow,  and  admitted  an  advocate  in 
1773.  He  enterea  the  army  in  1774,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  American  war,  and  fought  with 
distinction  in  Flanders  and  North  Grermany.  In 
]803  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland. 
In  1607  he  commanded  the  land  forces  cooperating 
with  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  ana 
for  his  services  was  made  a  British  peer,  with  the 
title  of  viscount,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
both  Houses  ot  Parliament.  In  1814  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  earl. 

CATHELINEAU,  Jacijcbs,  general  ot  the  army 
in  La  Vend^  in  the  west  of  France.  He  was  bom  at 
Pin-en-Mauges  in  1759,  died  at  St.  Florent  in  1798. 
Horrified  at  the  atrocities  and  despotic  acts  at  the 
Convention,  he  placed  himself  In  opposition  to  it 
and  soon  collected  around  him  a  body  of  loyal  peas- 
antry, whom  he  led  against  and  defeated  the  Re- 
publicans in  several  conflicts.  After  the  victory  of 
SaumurhevFas  appointed  commander-in-chief.  He 
died  from  the  effect  of  a  wound  received  while 
making  an  attack  upou  Nantes. 

CATKETTER.a  name  applied  to  a  tubular  instru- 
ment introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  blad- 
der to  draw  off  the  urine  when  its  discharge  is  ar- 
rested by  disease  or  accident,  and  also  to  those 
used  for  mjecting  air  or  fluids  into  the  Eustachian 
tube.  The  Eustachian  catheter  is  generally  made 
of  metal  or  vulcanite,  six  or  sev^n  inches  in  length 
with  the  last  inch  or  less  slightly  curved.  It  ia  in- 
troduced into  the  Eustachian  tube  along  the  floor 
of  the  nose,  and  air  or  fluid,  as  may  be  necessary, 
forced  alonp  it  by  an  India-rubber  bag,  which  can 
be  attacheato  it. 

CATHOLICOS,  the  title  of  the  patriarchs  or 
chief  ecclesiastics  In  the  hierarchy  ot  the  Armenian 
church. 

CATKIN :  in  botany,  a  spike  ot  numerous  small 
unisexual  flowers,  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
furnished  with  scale-like  bracts  instead.  Examples 
are  found  in  the  willow,  oak,  alder,  birch,  etc. 

CATLETTSBURG,  the  county  seat  of  Boyd 
county,  Ky.,  located  at  a  railroad  junction  on  tne 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy.  A  State 
normal  scliool  is  located  here,  ana  the  town  has  a 
large  lumber  trade  and  several  manufactories. 

CATMINT,  or  Catkif  {Kepeta  caiaria),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Labiatx,  widely  diffused  tnrough- 
out  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  It  has  erect 
stems,  two  or  three  feet  high,  dense  whorls  of  many 
whitish  flowers,  and  stalked  heart-shaped,  velvety 
leaves,  whitish  and  downy  b«aieath,  and  its  fra- 
grance ie  very  attractive  to  cats. 

CATOPTRICS,  that  division  of  geometrical  optics 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light  incident 
upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies.and  reflected  therefrom. 

CATOPROMANCY,  a  divination  practiced  by 
the  ancients.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
healthy  appearance  ot  a  sick  person's  face  in  a  mir- 
ror uttder  water  betokened  recovery,  while  a 
ghastly  look  indicated  certain  death.  A  more  mod- 
ern superstition  attached  to  the  looking-glass  ia 
that  ill-luck  will  result  from  the  breaking  of  one. 

CATRON.  John,  juriat,  born  in  Wythe  county, 
Va.,  in  1778,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  30, 1866. 
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H»  prftoticed  law  in  Tennessee ;  serred  under  Gen. 
Jaoksonin  tbe  war  of  1812;  was  elected  State  at- 
torney ;  chosen  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  and  was 
chief  justice  from  1830  to  1836.  In  1887  he  became 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  retaining  the  ofBce  up  to  hla  death.  Judge 
Catron  was  a  Democrat,  a  fervent  Unionist,  and  for 
his  opinions  on  secession  was  for  a  time  compelled 
to  leave  the  State. 

CATSKILL,  s  village  of  New  York,  county-seat 
of  Qreene  county,  situal«d  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  35  miles  below  Albany.  It  is  the  seat  ot 
an  academy,  and  contains  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tories, including  woolen  goods  and  paper.  In  tbe 
vicinity  are  a  namber  of  stone-yards  and  large  ice- 
houses. 

CATTELL,  Albxandbb  Gilmobx,  Senator,  bom 
in  Salem,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12, 1816.  He  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1640 ;  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1666;  served  for  two  years  as  a  civil  servicecom- 
miSBioner,  beine  on  the  first  commission  ever  ap- 
pointed; was  financial  agent  to  London  for  the 
government  (1878-74);  and  was  engaged  in  im- 
portant financial  transactions. 

CATTELL,  Wii-LiAK  Cassidy,  educator,  bom  in 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Aug.  SO,  1827.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  and  Theological  Sominarj,  be- 
came professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lafayette 
College  in  1860,  and  for  three  years  was  pastor  of 
the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  at  Harrfs- 
burg,  Fa.  In  1863  he  became  president  ot  Lafay- 
ette College,  in  which  capacity  ae  made  extensive 
improvements.  He  was  a  director  of  Princeton 
Tlteological  Seminary,  and  at  the  present  time 
(1891)  is  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  o(  MiniBtenal  Kelief. 

CAUB,  a  town  of  Nassau,  North  Germanv,  on  the 
Tight  bank  of  the  Rhine,  21  mUes  northwest  of 
'n^isbaden.  It  has  underground  slate  qaarries.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Blucner  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  his  army  in  1814. 

CAUCHON,  JoBKPH  Edwabd,  Canadian  author, 
born  in  St.  Rooha,  Quebec,  Dec,  31,  1816,  died  in 
Whitewood,  Northwest  Territory,  Feb.23,lS85.  He 
founded  in  1642  "  Le  Journal  de  Quebec,"  which  he 
conducted  until  his  death.  From  1644  till  1667  he 
represented  the  county  of  Montmorency  in  tbe 
Canadian  assembly.  Under  the  MacNab-Tach^ 
administration  he  neld  for  two  years  the  office  of 
commissioner  to  the  crown,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  During  the 
Cartier-Macdonald  rigime  Mr.  Cauchon  was  com- 
miasioner  of  public  works.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
Senate  from  1867  to  1872;  president  of  the  Pri\-y 
Council  of  Canada  from  1875  to  1877,  and  minister  of 
inland  revenue  till  1877,  at  which  time  he  became 
governor  of  Manitoba. 

CAUCHY,  AuousTiN  Louis,  mathematician,  born 
in  Paris,  Aug.  21, 1789,  died  May  23, 1857.  He  pub- 
lished in  1815  a  Mhnoire  eurla  Tkeorie  det  Ondes, 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light.  Between  1820  and  1830  he 
wrote  several  important  treatises.  From  1848  to 
1852  he  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Paris,  but  re- 
fused the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Napoleon  III,  and 
BulMequently  lived  in  retirement. 

CAUDA-GALLIA  GRIT,  the  lowest  sub-division 
of  the  Devonian  system  of  North  America.  The 
name  (literally,  "cock's  tail")  is  derived  from  the 
feathery  forma  of  a  common  fossil,  supposed  to  be 
a  seaweed. 

CAUDEBEC-LE8-ELBEUP,  a  town  of  France 
in  the  department  Beine-Inferieure,  12  miles  south 
of  Rouen.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth.  Popula- 
tion, 10,700.  Caudebec  is  also  the  name  of  a  town 
in  the  same  department,  situated  on  the  right  bank 


of  the  Seine,  26  miles  east  of  Havre.  It  manufact- 
ures cotton,  sail-cloth,  leather,  and  soap.  Popula- 
tion, 2.100. 

CAULAINCOUET,  ARKAwn  Auoustim  Louis  de, 
Buke  of  Vicenza,  a  French  statesman,  born  at 
Caulaincourt  in  1772,  died  at  Paris  in  1827.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  age  of  15,  rapidly  attained 
promotion,  and  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  car- 
oineera  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
of  1800.  He  was  made  a  general  of  division 
in  1805,  and  shortly  after  creat«d  Duke  of  VI- 
cenza.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Disputes  having  arisen  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  Caulaincourt  endeavored 
to  restore  amity  and  prevent  war;  but  bis  proposals 
being  rejected,  ne  resigned  his  post  in  1811,  and  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  the  army  of  Spain.  Re 
was  made  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
this  capacity  attended  the  congieBS  at  Chatillon 
in  1814. 

CAULOPTEBIB,  a  generic  name  for  the  stems  of 
fossil  tree-ferns  found  in  tl)e  Carbonfferous  and 
Triaaaic  meaanrea.  They  are  hollow  and  covered 
with  markingB  similar  to  the  leaf-soars  on  recent 
tree-ferns. 

CAURA,  a  considerable  river  of  Venezuela  in 
Guyana.  It  rises  among  the  Sierras  of  the  southern 
frontier,  and  flows  northwest  to  the  Orlnooa 
Length,  atmut  150  miles. 

CAU8,  CAULX,  OR  CAULS,  Salokos  db,  French 
engineer,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1676,  died  in  Paris,  June 
6. 1626.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
England  and  Germany,  He  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1612,  and  ot  the  elector 
palatine  at  Heidelberg  from  1614  to  1620.  Re- 
turning to  France  in  ]6&_,  he  became  engineer  and 
architect  to  the  king.  His  RaUont  dee  Forcet  Mtnt- 
vanUt,  etc.,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1615,  contained 
a  description  of  an  apparatus  for  forcing  up  water 
by  a  steam  fountain,  differing  only  in  one  detail 
from  that  ot  Delia  Porta.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  apparatus  was  ever  constructed; 
but,  on  tbe  strength  ot  the  description,  Arago  has 
claimed  for  De  Caus  tbe  Invention  of  the  steam- 

CAUSATION,  the  act  of  causing  or  producing; 
the  act  or  agency  by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 

CAUSE  Cf;Lf:BEE,  a  convenient  French  t«rm 
for  a  specially  interesting  and  important  legal  trial, 
criminal  or  civil,  such  as  the  Douglas  cause 
(1769-71),  the  Dred  Scott  case  in  the  United  States 
(1856),  the  Tiohbome  case  (1871-74).  There  is  a 
great  French  collection  of  Cauaei  Cflibrei  et  intfrea- 
>anU3  (22  vols.,  1737-45),  by  Gayot  de  Pitaval.  with 
modern  continuations. 

CAUSERIE,  a  name  applied  to  a  somewhat  short 
and  informal  essay  on  an^  subject  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine.  More  familiar  in  manner  and  slighter 
in  structure  than  the  formal  essay  as  usually  un- 
derstood, it  is  an  excellent  medium  for  an  " 


the  value  of  his 


personality  interests  the  reader  as  much  as 
-  "--thoughts.  The  name  owes  its  lit- 
erary  currency  mainly  to  the  famous  Caueerifg  dw 
Lundi  of  Sainto-Beuve. 

CAUSTIC:  in  medicine  and  in  chemistry,  the 
term  applied  to  such  substances  as  exert  a  corrod- 
ing or  disintegrating  action  on  the  skin  and  flesh. 
Lunar  caustic  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and  common 
caustic  ia  potash.  When  used  as  a  caustic  in  medi- 
cine, the  substance  is  fused  and  cast  into  moulds, 
which  yield  the  caustic  in  small  sticks  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 

CAUTERETS,  a  fashionable  French  watering- 
place  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  situ- 
ated 3,250  feet  above  sea-level  in  the  valleyof 
the  Laverdan,  42  miles  miles  southeast  of  Pau.  The 
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permanent  population  la  less  tban  2,000 ;  but  It  is 
annually  swelled  in  sumuker  b;  15,000  to  20,000  visi- 
tors, (or  whose  accommodation  numerous  sumptu- 
ous hotels  and  bathing  establishments  have  been 
built.  It  is  a  good  center  and  guide-station  Tot 
ascents  among  tne  Pyrenees.  The  sulphur  springs, 
tventj'-flve  in  number,  have  been  Known  from 
Roman  times,  though  their  modern  reputation 
dates  from  the  16th  century,  when  Margaret,  sister 
or  Francis  I,  held  her  literary  court  and  wrote 
much  of  her  Ilfptameron  at  Cauterets. 

C.IUTERY:  m  medioine.a  term  used  of  any  sub- 
stance which  burns  the  tissues.  The  actual  cautery 
is  an  instrument  with  a  head  or  blade  of  st«Bl,  iron 
or  platinum,  which  Is  heated  in  a  fireor  spirit-lamp. 
In  the  thtrmo-cauUry  (or  Paquelin's  cautery,  from 
its  inventor),  the  head  or  blade  is  made  of  hollow 

Elatinum,  so  arranged  that  a  flame  of  benzole  can  be 
ept  burning  in  its  interior.  The  gahano-eautery 
consists  essentially  of  a  platinum  wire,  which  can 
be  heated  to  any  required  degree  by  passing  a 
strong  galvanic  current  through  it. 

CAUTION :  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  an  obligation  . 
undertaken  by  a  second  party,  whereby  he  binds 
himself,  failing  the  primary  obligant,  to  fulfill  his 
obligation,  whether  it  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature  or 
otherwise.  Cautionary  obligations  are  thus  essen- 
tially of  an  accessory  nature,  and  cannot  subsist 
apart  from  the  principal  obligation.  Cautionary 
obligations  are  generally  gratuitous,  being  for  the 
most  part  undertaken  from  motives  of  friendship ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  be  en- 
tered into  in  consideration  of  a  premium  paid  by 
the  person  guaranteed  or  by  those  interested  in  his 
fortunes.  Judicial  caution,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
is  of  two  kinds — for  appearance,  and  for  payment. 
If  a  creditor  makes  oatn  before  a  magistrate  that 
he  believes  his  debtor  to  be  meditating  flight,  he 
may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension ;  and 
should  he  suceeed  in  proving  the  alleged  intention 
to  flee,  he  may  compel  him  to  find  caution  to  abide 
the  judgment  of  a  court.  The  cautioner,  or  surety, 
undertakes  that  the  defender  shall  appear  to  an- 
swer any  action  that  may  be  brought  within  six 
months.  There  is  also  a  form  of  judicial  caution 
called  judlcatum  eoliH,  given  in  cases  of  general 
loosing  of  arrestment  of  ships,  in  which  the  surety 
becomes  liable  for  the  whole  debt. 

CAUVEBIPURAM,  a  town  of  the  district  of 
Coimbatoor  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  neighboring  gorge  of  30  miles  in  length,  through 
the  EastRrn  Ghauts,  along  which  the  Cauvery  finds 

CAVA  DEL  TIRRENI,  a  town  of  Italy,  situated 
In  f  valley,  five  and  one-haif  miles  northwest  of 
Salerno  by  rail.  It  has  manufactories  of  silk,  wool- 
ens, cotton  and  linen.  Population,  6,339,  About  a 
mile  distant  is  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  the 
Trinity,  celebrated  for  its  archives. 

CAVALCASELLE,  Giovan.s"!  Battista,  Italian 
art  writer,  bora  at  Legnago,  Jan.  22,  1820.  early 
visited  the  art-centers  of  Italy,  and  in  1840  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  met  J.  A.  Crowe,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  Italy.  Banished  for  his  share  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  accompanied  Crowe  to  Lon- 
don, where  their  first  joint  work.  Early  Fkmifh 
Painters  (1857;  3d  edition,  1879),  was  published. 
Cavalcaselle  returned  to  Italy  in  1868,  and  in  1861 
commenced  with  Crowe  the  Hintoty  of  Painting  in 
Jtalii  (London,  five  volumes,  1864-71 ).  Other  joint 
works  are  Titian  ( 1876)  and  Rnphacl  <  1883).  Caval- 
caselle is  head  of  the  art  department  in  the  minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction  at  Rome. 

CAVALIER,  in  fortification,  is  a  defense  work 
constructed  on  the  Urre-plein  or  level  ground  of  the 


bastion.    Its  uses  are  to  command  any  rising  ground 

held  bv  the  enemy  within  cannon  shot. 

CAVALIER,  a  horseman ;  a  knight.  In  1641  the 
term  "  cavaliers "  was  applied  to  the  Partisans  of 
Charles  I  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the  Round- 
heads, or  friends  of  the  Parliament ;  and  from  a 
term  of  reproach  it  came  later  to  be  adopted  as  a 
title  of  honor,  until,  after  1679,  it  was  superseded 
by  "  Tory." 

CAVALLER-MAGGIORE,  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  24  miles  northeast  of 
Coni.  Population,  5,300, 

CAVALRY.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  261-63. 

CAVATINA,  a  short  form  of  operatic  air,  of  a 
soft  character,  differing  from  the  ordinary  aria  in 
consisting  only  in  one  part.  The  term  is  applied, 
however,  to  aire  of  any  kind. 

CAVEAT,  a  formal  warning,  entered  in  the 
books  of  a  court  or  a  public  office,  that  no  step 
shall  be  taken  in  a  particular  matter  without 
notice  to  the  person  lodging  the  caveat,  so  that  he 
may  appear  and  object.  Thus  caveats  are  fre- 
quently entered  at  the  Patent  Office  to  prevent  the 
unopposed  granting  of  letters-patent. 

CAVE  8PRING,a  railroad  village  of  Floyd  coun- 
ty, Ga.  It  has  a  large  cave  and  a  mineral  spring, 
has  a  State  asylum  for  deaf-mutes,  and  the  Ham 
School  tor  young  men. 

CAVY.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  277. 

CAWDOR,  a  village  in  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  five 
and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Nairn.  Cawdor 
Cdstie,  near  by,  is  the  seat  of  theEarl  of  Cawdor.  It 
was  founded  in  1454,  but  is  one  of  the  three  places 
which  tradition  has  assigned  as  the  scene  of  King 
Duncan's  murder  by  Macbeth  in  1040, 

CAWK,  a  popular  name  for  a  massive  variety  of 
the  mineralcalled^r?a[T/Spar,orStiipftai«o/i(arj/ta. 

CAWKER  CITY,  a  thriving  town  of  Mitchell 
county,  Kan.,  at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of 
Solomon  Biver.  It  has  a  flour-mill,  newspaper 
office,  a  high  school,  and  United  States  Jand  office. 

CAXAMARQUILLA,  a  town  in  North  Peru,  prov- 
ince of  Fataz,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Maranon.  Population,  8,000. 

CAYES,  or  Aux-Cayeb,  a  seaport  of  Hayti,  on 
the  southwest  coast,  96  miles  southwest  of  Port-au- 
Prince.  Population,  8,000. 

CAYLEY,  Arthur,  English  mathematician,  born 
at  Surrey  in  1821.  He  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  as  senior  wrangler,  and  first  Smith's 
prizeman  in  1842.  Galled  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1349,  he  was  for  a  time  established  in  busi- 
ness as  a  conveyancer.  In  1863  he  was  elected  first 
Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1875  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of 
Trinity  College ;  was  President  of  the  Boyal  .Astro- 
nomical Society  (1872-73),  and  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  its  Southport  meeting  in  1883,  where  his 
address  on  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  mathemat- 
ics attracted  much  attention.  In  1882  he  gave  a 
course  of  mathematical  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  and  in  the  same  year 
received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  has  received  honorary  d^reea  from  Oxford, 
Dublin,  and  Leyden.  His  chief  book  is  an  Elemen- 
tary  Treatiic  on  Elliplic  Functions  {WR);  a  10-vol- 
ume  edition  of  his  mathematical  papers  was  begun 


lage 
shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  which  is  hera 
crossed  by  a  railroad  bridge  about  a  mile  long. 

CAYUGA  LAKE,abeautifulsmallsheet  of  water, 
which  separates  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  N.  Y. 
It  is  88  miles  long,  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  ita 
greatest  depth  being  5(X)  feet. 
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CAYUGAS.     Sea  iHtHAUB,  Ahkhic 
Bevisions  and  Additions. 
C.VZENOVIA,  an  educational  viUag 


CEBALLOS,  Joei,  Mexican  soMier,  born  in  tfae 
city  of  Durango,  March  16, 1630.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  national  army  of  Mexico  during 
the  administration  of  President  Juarei,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier-general;  waged  war  on  the 
bandit  Loeada ;  deposed,  according  to  military  or- 
ders, Camarena,  governor  of  Jalisco,  and  then  ruled 
over  that  State.  When  General  Diaz  became  Mexi- 
can president,  Ceballos  plotted  against  him,  but 
afterwards  became  one  of  his  strong  adherents,  and 
returned  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  restored  to  rank, 
given  the  highest  ofiice  after  that  of  president — the 
governorship  of  the  federal  district — and  chosen  as 
senator.  He  manifested  ^reat  enmity  toward  the 
newspapers,  and  several  journalists  have  suffered 
imprisonment  through  his  orders. 

CECKOPIA,  a  genus  of  Arlocarpaceie  C.  peltata, 
the  ttumpet-tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America ;  has  a  hollow  stem  and  branches,  exhibit- 
ing merelv  membranous  x>artitions  at  the  nodes. 
The  hrancnes,  these  partitions  t)eing  removed,  are 
made  into  water-pipes  and  wind  instruments.  The 
wood  is  very  light  and  is  used  to  make  floats  for 
nets,  and  by  the  Indians  in  kindling  fires  by  fric- 
tion against  a  harder  piece  of  wood.  The  bast  yields 
a  cordage  fiber,  and  tne  outer  bark  is  astringent ; 
the  fruit  resembles  a  raspberry,  the  buds  furnish  a 
potherb,  and  the  juice  hardens  into  caoutchouc. 

CEDAB,  Bastard  Barbadoes  (Cedrela  odorata), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Cedrtlaeex,  a  native  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  America;  it  is  often  upward 
of  80  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  remarkable  for  its 
thickness.  The  wood  has  an  agreeable  fragrance, 
and  being  lifcht  and  soft  it  is  used  for  canoes  and 
shingles.  In  France  it  is  used  in  making  black  lead 
pencils.  True  Barbadoes  cedar  is  Juniper  barba- 
d€n»ii,  and  is  of  much  less  importance. 

CEDAR-BERGEN,  a  mountain  range  in  Cape 
Colony,  stretching  north  and  south  on  the  east  side 
of  Oliiaut  Biver  Valley,  in  Clanwilliam  division. 
The  name  is  from  the  plantations  of  Cape  cedar 
iWiddringtonia  junipeToidei),  which  are  now,  how- 
ever, being  fast  destroyed.  This  is  the  only  locality 
where  this  species  is  found. 

CEDAR  MED.  See  Britannlca,  Vol.  XXIV,  p. 
461. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a  river  of  Virginia. which  gives 
name  to  a  battle  fought  Oct.  19, 1804,  between  the 
Federals  under  Sheridan  and  the  Confederates 
under  Early. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a  city  of  Iowa,  situated  on  the 
Cedar  River,  100  miles  west  of  Dubuque.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  State  normal  school,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  mills  and  various  other  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

CEDAR  KEYS,  a  seaport  of  Levy  county,  Fla. 
It  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  harbor  is  form- 
ed by  several  small  islands,  on  one  of  which  stands 
a  light-liouse.  The  town  has  an  ice  factory,  alarge 
trade  in  lumber,  oysters  and  pencil-wood,  and  has 
a  very  healthful  climate. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN,  a  battlefield  situated  in 


It  resulted  in  a  severe  defeat  to  the  Union  army. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a  city  of  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar 
River,  79  miles  southwest  of  Dubuque,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Bapids  and  Northern  railroads.  It  is 


also  the  terminus  of  the  Dubu<jue  and  Southwestern 
K.  R.  The  Coe  Collegiate  Institute  is  situated  here, 
and  the  city  contains  in  addition  a  high  school  and 
numerous  graded  public  schools.  The  rapid  current 
of  the  river  at  this  point  provides  ample  water- 
power  for  flour  mills  and  various  manufactories  of 
machinery,  carriages,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Population  in  1880,  10,104;  1890,  17,997. 

CEDAR  SPRINGS,  a  village  oi  South  Carolina, 
about  ninety  miles  northwest  of  Columbia.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  8tat«  institution  for  the  deaif,  dumb 
and  blind. 

CEDILLA  {%^.,¥t.  iitdilU,lt.  zediglia;  from  z€la, 
the  Greek  name  for  z,  because  it  has  taken  the 
place  of  z  in  such  words  as  lec^on,  modern  U(on), 
a  mark  placed  under  the  letter  e  [thus  f ),  especially 
in  French  and  Portuguese,  where  it  is  desired  to 
give  c  the  sound  of  e  Mfore  the  vowels  a,  o,  u. 

CEDRELACE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  winged  seeds, 
numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  cap- 
sule. Most  of  the  trees  are  valuable  for  their 
timber.  To  this  order  belong  mahogany,  eatin- 
wood,  toon,  etc. 

CEGLIE,  a  town  in  Southern  Italy,  21  miles 
northeast  of  Taranto.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  oil 
and  fruit.    Population,  13,865. 

CELAK0V8KY,  Franz  Ladibi-abs,  Bohemian 
poet,  and  professor  of  Slav  Philosophy,  born  in 
Strakonitz,  March  7,  1799,  died  at  Prague,  Aug.  5, 
1852.  His  principal  works  are  Echoet  of  Rustian 
and  Bohemian  Fotk-Bongt  (iii^^),  and  a  cycle  of 
love-songs  and  didactic  and  political  poems  (18401 
He  also  translated  the  works  of  Herder,  Goethi., 
and  Scott. 

CELAYA,  a  town  !n  the  Mexican  State  of  Guan- 
ajuato, situated  on  the  Rio  Laia,  about  160  miles  by 
rail  northwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  haa  sev- 
eral fine  plazas,  handsome  churches,  and  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  and  woolen  clothes  and  saddlery. 

CELINA,  the  county-seat  of  Mercer,  county. 
Ohio,  situated  at  a  railroad  junction  on  the  north- 
west bank  of  the  Great  Beservoir,  It  has  several 
churches,  banks  and  two  plan  in  g-m  ills. 

CELLS.  See  Bacteria,  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

CELLULOID,  or  Pabkbbi: 
ing  chiefly  of  a  dried  aolutio. 
ylin).  A  variety  of  it  can  b 
and  camphor.  It  resembles 
shell,  and  hardened  India-ru 
is  prepared  by  treating  cellulose  from  s'uch  i 
etaole  materials  as  cotton,  rags,  paper-makers 
half-stuff,  or  paper  itself,  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  four  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  obtained  by  distilling 
wood  naphtha  with  chloride  of  lime  is  used  as  a 
solvent  for  the  pyroxylin.  When  the  excess  of 
solvent  is  removed  from  the  pyroxylin,  it  is  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  castor  oil  or  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  made  into  a  paste  between  heated  roll- 
ers. For  a  hard  compound,  the  quantity  of  oil 
should  be  less  than  the  pyroxylin.  In  a  plastic 
condition  celluloid  can  be  spread  on  textile  fabrics, 
or  it  may  be  made  as  hard  as  ivory,  for  which  it  is 
largely  used  as  a  substitute.  Billiard  balls,  piano 
keys,  and  combs  are  made  of  it.  It  can  be  colored 
to  represent  amber,  tortoise-shell,  or  malachite.  In 
imitation  of  red  coral  it  has  been  a  great  deal  used 
foriewelry. 

CELLULOSE :  primarily,  the  essential  constit- 
uent of  the  framework  or  wall  membrane  of  all 
plant  cells.  It  is  a  secretion  from  the  contained 
protoplasm,  but  in  the  advancing  growth  of  the 
plant  the  walls  become  incrusted  with  resin,  coloring 
matter,  etc.    It  composes  the  cells  of  wood  as  wa' 


iB,  a  substance  consist- 
n  of  gun-cotton  (pyrox- 
■e  made  with  pyroxylin 
1  ivory,  horn,  tortoise- 
The  pyroxylin 
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eompOBea  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb.  It  ie  changed 
to  slucoae  by  long  boilinc  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acia.  A  substance  resembling  parchment  Is  read- 
ily obtained  by  treating  uneized  paper  with  cold 
aulphurio  ftcid.  Cellulose  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
the  tunics  of  Aecidia,  and  in  other  invertebrates. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alM- 
liea,  and  dilute  acids.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  in- 
solubility, being  dissolvable,  so  iar  as  at  present 
blown,  only  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of 
copper,  from  which  it  may  be  again  precipitated. 
It  may  be  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine  water. 
Skeleton  leaves,  so  often  made  in  phantom  bou- 
qnets,  consist  of  nearly  pure  cellulose.  They  are 
usually  prepared  either  (a)  by  boiling  the  leaves  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  bleachine 
by  an  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  oi 
lime;  or  (b)  by  suspending  the  leaves  in  a 
misture  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  for 
several  days.  It  is  isomerous  with  starch  in  its 
composition,  and  allied  to  startih,  sugar,  and  inulin. 
Cotton,  and  bleached  flax,  as  well  as  hemp,  are 
nearly  pure  cellulose.  With  a^e  it  becomes  largely 
transformed  into  lignin,  suberin,  or  mucilage.  In 
some  filter  paper,  notably  the  Swedish,  it  is  in  al- 
most a  chemically  pure  state.  Su^r  and  gum  are 
nearly  allied  to  it  in  composition.  ^Vhen  pure  it  is 
fibrous  or  spongy,  white,  translucent  and  often 
silky.  Under  the  microscope  the  fibrous  varieties 
appear  like  spun  glass.  It  is  tough  and  extremely 
elastic,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5. 

By  dipping  paper,  or  cotton,  or  linen  fabrics  in  a 
copper  ammonia  solution  of  cellulose,  and  then 
passing  the  sheets  between  rolls,  they  are  rendered 
vater-proof.  Several  layers  of  such  sheets  of  cloth 
or  fiber  pressed  together  form  an  artificial  wood  of 
enormous  streneth.  A  plastic  mass  of  this  mate- 
rial can  be  readily  prepared  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  water-pipes,  gas-pipes,  hats,  clothing, 
boats,  etc. 

Cellulose,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  properties,  is 
bein^  largely  introduced  into  ship-building,  as  it  is 
specially  adapted  for  resisting  blows,  concussions, 
or  perforations  either  above  or  below  the  water- 
line.  Its  component  parts  are  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  its  scientific  formula  is  given  as 

o,,H„o;.. 

The  material  used  for  ship  protection  is  usually 
made  from  the  ground  fiber  of  the  cocoa  nut  with  a 
small  percentage  of  original  fibers.  It  is  extremely 
light,  and  has  tne  property  of  rapidly  swelling  when 
wet.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  about  seven  and  a  half 
to  eight  pounds.  It  is  practically  free  from  danger 
of  fire,  burning  very  slowly,  and  with  great  difficul- 
ty when  compressed.  In  France  experiments  have 
lieen  made  dv  firing  a  ten-inch  shot  through  a 
matress  of  cellulose ;  hut  the  fibers  came  together 
and  swelled  so  rapidly  that  only  three  and  a  half 
gallons  per  minute  of  water  passed  through  the 

Serture,  and  in  a  short  time  the  aperture  was 
ised  entirely.  Cellulose  was  first  used  in  ship- 
building in  1884,  but  so  rapidly  did  it  obtain  favor 
that  in  1690  the  French  had  introduced  it  into  the 
construction  of  some  forty  vessels  of  their  navy,  and 
in  the  same  year  its  use  was  ordered  as  a  means  of 
protection  in  the  construction  of  ships  in  Russia, 
Holland,  Japan,  and  Greece  as  well  as  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy.  Its  cost  is  about  one  dollar  a  cubic 
foot,  or  approaching  (350  a  ton. 

CELT,  toe  name  by  which  certain  weapons  or 
Implements  of  early  inhabitants  of  Western  Eu- 
rope are  known  among  archteologists.  Celts  are 
eitoer  of  stone  or  bronze. 

CEMETERY.     Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  328-32. 

CENOTAPH,  a  monument  which  does  not  con- 
tsin  the  remains  of  the  deceased.   Cenotaphs  were 


orieinally  erected  for  those  whose  bones  could  not 
be  found.  Latterly,  the  n&me  was  applied  to  tombfl 
built  by  a  man  during  his  life-time,  for  himself  and 

members  of  his  family, 

CENSER,  a  vase  or  other  sacred  vessel  used  for 
burning  perfumes.  Censers  were  much  used  in  the 
Hebrew  serviceof  theTem  pie.  The  cenBer,called  also 
a  ihuHhle,  is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
mass,  vespers,  and  other  offices.  It  is  suspended 
by  chains  which  are  held  in  the  hand,  and  is  tossed 
in  the  air,  so  as  to  throw  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
in  all  directions. 

CENSUS.    See  BriUnnica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  334-*0. 

CENT,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar.  The 
Dutch  cent  is  a  copper  coin.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  a  coin  of  copper  or  copper  and  nickel,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  an  Englisn  half-penny. 

CENTAUREA,  agenuBof  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cmapoaita,  sub-order  Cynaraee^,  containing 
numerous  sp3cle8  of  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions.  The  oorn-Wue-bottle  (C.  erfanut),  common 
in  flower  gardens,  has  flowers  variously  modified 
by  cultivation.  The  generic  name  has  its  origin  in 
an  ancient  legend  concerning  the  cure  of  a  centaur 
by  one  of  those  species. 

CENTAURUS,  the  Centaur,  a  conHteliation  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere,  rep reaen ted  bv  a  form 
half  man  and  half  horse.  The  stars  in  this  constel- 
lation are  37  in  number.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  II, 
p.  817. 

CENTAURY,  a  genus  of  plants  with  pink  or  rose- 
colored  flowers,  of  the  natural  order  Gentianex, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  American  centaui?  iSabbatia  angu- 
larit)  is  extensively  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

CENTENARY  consisting  of  a  hundred  (Latin 
centum) ;  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  a  term  now 
usually  employed  to  signify  a  commemoration  of 
an  event,  as  the  birth  of  a  great  man ;  as,  the  cen- 
tenary of  Burns's  birth,  celebrated  in  18!^;  the 
bi-centenary  of  Pope  in  1888;  the  centenary  of 
American  Independence  in  1876. 

CENTERING  the  framework  upon  which  an 
arch,  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  is  supported 
during  its  construction.  The  simplest  form  of  cen- 
tering is  that  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers  for 
the  arches  of  common  windows  and  doors.  This  il 
merely  a  deal-board  of  the  required  shape,  upon 
whose  curved  edge  the  bricks  or  stones  of  tbe  arch 
are  supported  until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building 
bridges  or  other  structures  where  arches  of  great 
span  are  to  be  constructed,  the  centering  is  usually 
made  of  framed  timbers,  or  timbers  and  iron  com- 

CENTNER;  in  metallurgy,  a  weight  of  100 
lbs.;  the  pound  Is  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  or 
half-ounces,  the  half-ounce  into  two  quarters,  and 
each  of  these  into  two  drams.  In  many  European 
countries  centner  is  a  common  name  for  a  hundred- 
weight, but  the  centner  of  Germany,  Austria,  Swe- 
den,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  is  now  fixed  at  50 
kilos,  or  11053  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  eenlal  {100 
pounds)  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  . 
often  called  centner. 

CENTOFANI,  Silvkstro,  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  born  near  Pisa  in  1794,  died  in  1880.  He 
wrote  several  valuable  works  on  philosophy  and 
literary  history, 

CENTRAL  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Gilpin  coun- 
ty, Colo.,  situated  on  a  railroad  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  has  a  fine  school,  and  its  prosperity 
is  due  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

■CENTRAL  FALLS,  a  village  of  Eliode  Island, 
situated  on  tbe  Blackstone  Bf  ver,  about  fire  ndles 
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north  of  Provldetice.  It  containH  a  variety  of  im- 
portant manufacturing  and  other  industries. 

CENTRALIA,  a  city  and  railroad  junction  of 
Harion  county,  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Central  B.  R. 
Com  pan;  has  its  machine  sfaops  here;  there  are 
also  Tarions  man af actor iea.  Toe  fair  srounds  of 
Southern  Illinois  are  located  at  Centralia. 

CENTRALIZATION,  a  term  which  has  come  into 
general  use  for  expressing  a  tendency  to  adminis- 
ter by  the  central  government  matters  which  would 
otherwise  be  under  local  management.  The  cen- 
tralising t«ndeDcy  has  been  a  feature  in  moat  of 
the  great  states  recorded  in  history.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  centralization  the  world  has  ever  aeen. 

CENTRAL  FORCES,  forces  whose  action  is  to 
cause  a  moving  body  to  tend  towards  a  fixed  point 
called  the  center  of  force.  By  Newton's  first  law 
of  motion,  we  know  that  every  body  continues  in 
its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight 
line  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  compelled  by  forces  to 
change  that  state.  From  this  we  learn  that,  it  the 
speed  of  a  body  changes,  or  if  the  line  of  motion  be 
not  straight,  whether  the  speed  be  unaltered  or 
not,  some  force  must  be  acting.  In  the  latter  case 
the  forces  acting  are  called  central  forces. 

CENTER  OF  GYRATION,  the  point  at  which,  it 
the  whole  mass  of  a  body  rotating  round  an  axis  or 
point  of  auspension  were  collected,  a  given  force 
applied  would  produce  the  same  angular  velocity  as 
it  would  if  applied  at  the  same  point  to  the  body 
itself. 

CENTER  OF  MAGNITUDE,  or  Figure,  the  point 
on  which  plane  figures  and  curved  surfaces  would 
balance  themselves,  supposing  their  areas  to  have 
weight. 

CENTER  OF  PERCUSSION.  If  a  body  receive 
a  blow  which  makes  it  begin  to  rotate  about  a  fixed 
axis  without  causing  any  pressure  on  the  axis,  the 
point  in  which  the  direction  of  the  blow  intersects 
the  plane  in  which  the  fixed  axis  and  the  center  oE 
inertia  lie  is  called  the  center  of  percussion.  It  ia 
easily  proven  to  be  the  same  as  the  center  of  oscil- 
Ution. 

CENTER  OF  POPULATION.  See  Population, 
in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

CENTER  OF  PRESSURE  of  any  surface  im- 
mersed in  a  fluid  is  the  point  in  which  the  resultant 
of  the  pressures  of  the  fiuid  on  the  several  points 
meets  the  surface.  When  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
containing  fiuid,  or  when  a  plane  immersed  in  fluid, 
is  horizontal,  the  pressure  on  every  point  of  it  is 
the  same,  being  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  col- 
umn of  fluid  standing  above  the  bottom  or  plane. 

CENTREVILLE,  a  city  and  railroad  junction, 
also  the  county-seat  of  Appanoose  county,  Iowa. 
It  has  several  manufactories,  and  a  handsome 
court-house ;  a  stratum  of  fine  coal  underlies  the 

CENTREVILLE,  a  railroad  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md.  It  has  a  foundry,  a  fine 
academy,  and  ia  situated  in  a  peach-growing  section. 

CENTRIFUGAL  and  CENTRIPETAL  are  terms 
used  in  botany  to  designate  two  different  kinds 
of  leaf  development  or  infiorescence,  the  former 
term  being  applied  when  the  development  pro- 
ceeds from  the  apex  toward  the  base  of  the  axis  or 
leaf,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  from  the  base  up- 
wards towards  the  apex. 

CEPHALOPTERA,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  of  the  Ray  family,  tne  type  of  the  subfamilv 
Cephalopieridm.  Among  this  genus  is  the  devil-fish 
of  the  American  seas. 

CEPHEU9,  a  northern  constellation  containing 
SS  stars,  the  brightest  being  of  the  third  magni- 


CERAMBVX,  a  genua  of  coleopteroaa  fnaectB, 
included  among  those  which,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  their  antennie,  are  usually  known  as  loni[- 
horned  beetles.  To  this  tribe  belong  the  musk- 
beetle,  remarkable  for  its  strong  and  agreeable 

CERAMIACE£,  a  Biib-order  of  Algm,  consistingof 
seaweeds  of  a  rose  or  purplish  color.  Many  of  them 
are  delicate  and  beautiful.  A  considerable  number 
furnish  an  agreeable  article  of  food,  as  Irish  moss, 
and  poasibly  the  edible  birds'  nests  of  the  East  are 
made  of  them. 

CERAMIC,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  depart- 
ment of  plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects 
made  of  clay,  such  as  vases,  cups,  bassi-relievi,  and 
the  like.  See  Pottkby,  Britannica,  Vol.  XIX,  p. 
600. 

CERASTES,  or  Hobnbd  Vipkk,  a  genua  of  ser- 
pents of  the  family  Viperidie,  natives  of  Africa  and 
India,  having  a  scale  above  each  evelid  developed 
into  a  spine  or  horn  of  considerable  length.  The 
tail  ia  distinct  from  the  body.  Ceraetu  wlgarii  of 
Northern  Africa  ia  a  apecies  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  very  venomous. 

CERATE,  a  compound  of  wax  with  other  oily 
and  medicinal  aubatances,  in  such  proportion  a.  as  to 
have  the  consistence  of  an  ointment.  Simple  cerate 
ia  made  bv  melting  together  equal  parts  of  whit« 
wax  and  olive-oil. 

CERATITES,  a  genua  of  Ammoniltdx,  peculiar  to, 
and  characteristic  ot,  the  Trias,  distinguished  from 
the  other  members  of  the  family  by  having  the 
lobea  of  the  sutures  serrated,  while  the  intervening 
curves  dir(!cted  toward  the  aperture  are  simple. 

CERCARLA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  sup- 
poaed  genua  of  Enlozoa,  but  now  generally  known 
to  be  the  young  of  trematode  loorms.  These  crea- 
tures consist  of  an  oval  body  with  a  thread-like 
tail,  and  swim  about  with  great  activity,  but  ex- 
hibit a  strong  instinctive  propensity  to  penetrate 
into  the  soft  bodies  of  inaect  larvtc,  by  means  of 
a  Bpine-like  weapon  projecting  from  their  head. 
Within  the  body  which  it  enters,  the  cercaria  loses 
all  its  spines,  becomes  encysted,  and  awaita  its 
paasive  migration  into  an  animal  at  higher  kind, 
there  to  become  a  trematode  worm. 

CERCELEE,  or  Recbrkl^e  :  in  heraldry,  a  cross, 
circling  or  curling  at  the  ends,  like  a  ram's  horn. 

CEHCOCEBUB,  a  genus  of  monkeys,  natives  ot 
Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  family  Cynopithecug.  They 
have  large  cheek-pouches,  large  callosities,  and 
long  tails.  Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  their  suppleness  and  agility. 

CERDOCYON,  a  genus  of  Cnnidx,  apparently  in- 
termediate between  dogs  and  foxea.  natives  of 
South  America.  Their  aspect  is  thoroughly  vul- 
pine, as  arc  also  their  manners.  Some  of  them  add 
to  the  dispositions  of  ordinary  foxes  a  singular 
propensity  to  steal  and  secrete  brilliant  and  gaudy 
objects.  Some  are  natives  of  the  coldest  parts  of 
South  America,  and  have  a  rich  fur. 

CEREA,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  about  nineteen 
miles  southeast  of  Verona.    Population,  S,030. 

CEREALS,  aeeda,  or  any  other  grains  used  as 
food.  The  principal  cereals  are  wheat,  rye,  oata, 
corn,  buckwneat,  rice,  etc.  See  thoae  topics  in  the 
several  volumes  of  this  work. 

CEREBRATION,  UNcosacioua,  a  principle  of 
action  of  the  brain  expounded  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  nia  Human  Phytiology,  pub- 
lished in  1853.  The  doctrine  is  the  same  as  that  of 
"latent  thought,"  previously  expounded  in  lectures 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  The  doctrine  of  unconscious 
cerebration  as  atated  by  Carpenter,  Laycock,  and 
othera  holda  that  aa  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
molecular  changes  in  the  cerebrum  accompany  aJ' 
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our  QonsciooB  mental  processes,  so  similar  changes 
mt,y  go  on  in  the  cerebrum  without  any  conscious- 
ness on  our  part  until  the  complete  mental  result 
is  presented.  It  is  based  on  the  evary-day  experi- 
ence that  after  one  has  been  vainly  trying  to  re- 
call some  name  or  incident,  it  will  suddenly  flash 
into  the  mind  when  one  is  thinking  of  some  en- 
tirely different  subject.  According  to  Carpenter 
the  cerebrum  put  in  action  by  our  consciousness 
has  gone  on  working  automatically  but  uncon- 
sciously, until  the  processes  accompanying  the 
mental  operation  of  remembering  the  name  or  in- 
cident have  been  completed. 

CEREBRINE,  or  Ckrebbic  Acjd,  an  organic 
acid  of  very  complex  composition,  found  In  the 
liver,  blood  and  nerves,  but  especially  in  the  brain 
of  animals. 

CEREMONIES,  Mastek  of  the:  specifically, an 


6  to  be  used  lor  the  supreme  authority  on  eti- 
quette at  public  assemblies  at  Bath  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  now  popularly  applied  to  any  person  who 
regulates  the  forms  to  be  observed  by  the  company 
on  a  public  occasion. 


wwi  not  with  reference  to  its  object,  but 
to  the  mode  of  its  performance. 

CEREOPSia,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Ana- 
tidm,  to  which  the  New  Holland  goose  belongs. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia,  and  are  so  named 
from  the  remarltabln  size  of  tlieir  cere. 

CERES,  a  planetoid  discovered  by  Piazzi  at  Pa- 
lermo, 8icily,on  the  first  day  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  the  first  discovered,  and  its  maenitude  is  less 
than  that  of  the  moon.  It  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  star  between  the  seventli  and  eighth  magni- 
tudes.   See  Rritannica,  Vol,  II,  p.  806. 

CERITHIUM,  a  genus  and  tlie  type  of  a  family, 
Ceritkiada,  of  gasteropodous  mollusca  of  the  order 
Peclinibranckiata.  The  species  are  very  numerous. 
Some  are  found  in  lakes  and  rivers,  some  in  tem- 
perate climates,  but  moat  of  them  are  tropical,  and 
abound  particularly  in  swamps. 

CER08TB0TUM,  or  Cesthotum,  a  species  of  en- 
caustic painting  upon  horn  or  ivory,  the  lines  of 
the  design  being  burned  in  with  ttie  cestrvm,  or 
burning  needle,  and  wax  introduced  in  the  furrows 
thus  made, 

CERRO  GORDO,  a  plateau  in  Mexico,  the  most 
easterlj-  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital. 
Here  April  18,  1»47.  the  United  State*  troops  to- 
tally defeated  the  Mexicans. 

CERRO  LARGO,  a  department  in  the  northeast 
of  Uruguay,  well  watered,  with  large  savannas 
and  extensive  forests.  Area,  6,736  square  miles; 
population,  36,000,  chiefly  engaged  in  cattle-raising. 
Capital,  Cerro  Largo,  or  Meto.    Population,  6,000. 

CERTHIAD^,  a  family  of  birds,  placed  in  the 
JnaeMoret  and  tribe  Tenuirottre».  They  live  usually 
on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  feeding  on  in- 
sects. The  wall-creepers,  and  some  others  lormiiig 
the  genus  CerlMa  are  regarded  as  exhibiting  the 
type  of  the  family. 

CERTIFICATE :  in  the  law  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States,  a  written  statement  by  a  person 
having  a  public  or  official  status  concerning  some 
matter  within  his  knowledge  and  authority.  In 
the  United  States,  the  word  is  commonly  applied 
to  any  formal  statement  made  by  a  public  servant 
In  the  execution  of  his  duty,  as  by  a  collector  of 
taxes,  a  postmaster,  etc. 

CERTIFICATION:  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  the 
judicial  assurance  given  to  a  party  of  the  course  to 
be  followed  by  the  judge  in  case  he  disobeys  the 


will  of  a  summons,  or  other  writ  or  order  of  Mm 

CERTIORARI,  the  writ  by  which  causes  are  r*- 
moved  from  inferior  courts  of  record  Into  the 
higher  or  appellate  court.  Such  removal  is  either 
before  or  after  judgment  in  the  inferior  court.  In 
the  Unit«d  States,  certiorari  is  generally  provided 
for  by  statute ;  but  where  no  such  provision  is  made, 
or  no  other  mode  of  review  of  the  proceedings  of 
an  inferior  court  has  been  provided  by  statute,  any 
superior  court  exercising  common-law  jurisdiction 
has  an  inherent  right  to  issue  this  writ. 

CERTOSA  DI  PAVIA,  La,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated monasteries,  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pavia.  It  was  founded  in  1396  by  Giovanni 
Gateazzo  Visconti,  first  Duke  of  Milan,  to  appease 
his  conscience  for  the  murder  of  hia  uncle.  The 
church  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the  form  of  a 

CERUMEN,  a  wax-like  substance  secreted  by 
certain  glands  lying  in  the  external  auditory  canal, 
or  the  passage  that  leads  from  the  external  opening 
of  the  ear  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  K 
acts  as  a  lubricant.  It  possesses  a  peculiarly  bit- 
ter taste,  which  is  suppc«ed  to  prevent  insects  from 
entering  the  auditory  canal.  It  is  popularly  known 
as  ear-wax. 

CERVERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  28  miles  eastof  thecityof  Lerida.  It  has 
manufactories  of  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Population,  6^00, 

CERVIN  MONT,  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  about  40  miles  northeast  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Above  an  unbroken  glacier  line,  11,000  feet  high,  it 
rises  in  an  inaccessible  obelisk  of  rock,  more  than 
3,000  feet  higher.  The  total  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tain is  14,863  feet.  The  Col  of  Mont  Cervln,  used 
as  a  passage  for  horses  and  mules,  has  an  eleration 
of  10,938  feet. 

CERVINARA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  \2  miles  northwest  oi  Avellino. 
It  has  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  Pop- 
ulation, 6^28. 

CESNOLA.  Lniai  Palma  oi,  arcbseologlst,  born 
near  Turin,  Italy,  July  29,  1832.  He  served  in  the 
Sardinian  army  in  1849  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
on  the  Union  side  in  the  American  civil  war,  at* 
taining  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  United  States  consul  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  made  extensive  collections  of  antiquities.  Theee 
became  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  <New  York  oity)  in  1873.  On  his  return  from 
Cyprus  Col.  Cesnola  was  appointed  director  of  the 
museum.  He  has  written  a  work  entitled  Re- 
aearrhfs  and  Discoveries  in  Cyprut. 

CESSIO  BONORUM,  a  process  which  the  law  of 
Scotland  borrowed  from  that  of  Rome,  and  which 
also  appears  in  most  of  the  continental  systems. 
On  making  a  surrender  of  his  estate  to  his  credit- 
ors, the  debtor  was  granted  a  ludicial  protection 
from  imprisonment  in  respect  ot  all  debts  then  due 
by  him. 

CESTIUB,  Pyramid  of,  a  Roman  monument  of 
the  Augustan  age,  situated  close  to  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  partly  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  It  is  ia 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetei?  where 
Protestants  dying  in  Rome  are  burled.  The  pyra- 
mid is  126  feet  high,  100  feet  in  width  at  the  twae, 
and  the  walls  are  ^  feet  thick. 

OESTRUM,  the  style  or  spatula  used  by  the  an- 


women.  The  cestus  of  Venus  was  decorated  with 
beautiful  representations,  and  everything  that  could 
awaken  love,  Ceetua,  or  more  correctly  caitta,  ia 
also  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  boxing-glove  wom- 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  pugilists.  It  was  at  Grst 
«  mere  leathern  tboog  or  bandage  to  strengtben 
the  fist;  but  afterwards  it  was  covered  with  knots 
and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  to  in- 
■crease  the  lorce  oE  the  blow. 

CETEOSAURUS,  or  CKTioBAnaus,  a  genus  of 
large  dinosaurfan  reptileB  belonging  to  the  Juraesio 
system.  The  species  attained  a  length  of  GO  or  00 
ieet,  and  were  probably  not  less  than  10  feet  in 
height  and  of  a  bulk  in  proportion.  They  appear  to 
have  frequented  the  marshes  and  river-sides  of  the 
period,  and  to  have  been  vegetable- feeders. 

CETEWAYO,  or  Cetshwayo.  See  under  Zulu- 
land,  Britennica.  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  827-29. 

CETOTOLITES,  a  name  given  to  foBsil  cetacean 
teeth  and  ear-bonea,  which  occur  in  great  abund- 
ance in  tiie  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  a  member  of  the 
Pleiocene  period.  Superphosphate  manures  have 
been  manufactured  from  it  on  an  extensive  Bcale. 

CETRARO,  a  toym  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Oosenza,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
anchovy  fisheries.     Population,  about  3,000. 

CEYLON.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  859-70. 
The  latest  official  returns  (It^l)  give  tne  area  as 
25,365  square  miles;  population,  2^50,000.  The 
capital,  Colombo,  has  a  population  of  120,000.  Un- 
til recently  the  chief  production  for  export  has 
been  coffee;  but  now  more  attention  is  paid  to  tea, 
cinchona,  cocoanut  and  other  palma.  There  are 
182  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  The  total  public 
revenue  for  1880  was  15,299,877  rupees,  and  the  total 
expenditures  14,906,281  rs.  On  January  1, 1890,  the 
public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted  to  (11,048,635. 
This  debt  was  incurred  entirely  for  public  works, 
including  182  miles  of  railway,  the  Colombo  break- 
water, and  the  Colombo  water-works.  There  are 
under  cultivation  1,944,216  acres,  of  which  715,647 
are  devoted  to  rice  and  other  grains;  71,664  to 
coffee;  207,413  to  tea;  666,766  to  cocoanut  palma ■ 
89,486  to  Palmyra  palms ;  .'{0,083  to  cinchona ;  17,433 
to  tobacco  I  37,331  to  cinnamon;  and  71H,000  un- 
der pasture?  The  live-stock  of  the  island  in  1889 
Included  5,891  horses,  1,037,218  cattle,  116,202  ^oata, 
and  76,375  sheep.  Plumbago  is  a  valuable  mining 
product,  and  in  1889  there  were  753  plumbago  mines. 
The  declared  value  of  the  imports  during  1889  was 
«0,695,135  rs. ;  and  of  the  exports,  46,924,506  rs. 

CEZIMBRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  about  18 
miles  south  of  Lisbon.  It  has  active  fisheries.  Pop- 
nUtion,  5,000. 

CHABAS,  Francois,  French  Egyptologist,  born 
Jan.  2, 1817,  at  BrJanyon,  died  at  Versailles,  May  17, 
1882.  At  first  engaged  in  commerce,  he  found  time 
to  become  a  linguist ;  but  it  was  not  until  1851  that 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics.  The 
first  results  of  his  studies  appeared  in  1856,  followed 
by  a  series  of  invaluable  books  and  papers  on  two 
important  periods  of  ancient  Egyptian  history — the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  tne  Hyksos,  and  the 
time  of  their  expulsion.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  many  books  are :  Lfe  Patleurs  en 
&gypte  (1868) ;  HUtoire  dt  la  XIX  Dynaatie  et  Spe- 
dalement  de>  Tempt  de  I'J^ode  (1878),  and  Eiudee  sur 
I'AntiquitS  Hietorique  d'Aprei  lea  Source*  ^gyptiemiee 
t2d  ed.j_1873}.  Fiom  1873  to  1877  he  edited  "  L'fegypt- 

GHACONNE,  an  old  dance,  probably  of  Spanish 
or  Moorish  origin.  The  movement  is  slow,  and  the 
music  a  aeries  o(  variations  on  a  ground  bass  of 
eight  bars'  length. 

CHAD,  St.,  fom  in  Northumbria ;  became  a  pupil 
of  Bt.  Aidan,  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Ireland,  and 
in  666  became  bishop  of  York.  Doubt  having  been 
east  on  the  validity  of  hia  consecration,  he  with- 


drew in  669,  but  was  immediately  made  bishop  of 
Mercia.fiiing  the  see  at  Lichfield.  Ho  died  in  672, 
after  a  life  eminent  for  humility  and  sanctity. 

CHADBOURNE,  Piui,  Anbbl,  educator,  bom  in 
North  Berwick,  Me.,  Oct.  21, 1823,  died  in  New  York 
city,  Feb.  23, 1883.  Hegraduated  at  Williams  College 
in  1848,  and  studied  theology.  He  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  was  tutor  at  Williams  in  1861. 
In  1863  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Chemf^ry  and  Bot- 
any at  Williams;  and  when  chosen  to  a  similar 
chair  in  Boudoin,  be  performed  the  duties  of  both 
positions,  and  held  two  professorships  in  medical 
schools  at  the  same  time.  He  lectured  at  several 
colleges  and  institutes,  and  conducted  scientific  ex- 
peditions of  Williama  students  to  Newfoundland  in 
1855,  to  Florida  in  1857,  to  Northern  Europe  and  Ice- 
land in  1869,  and  to  Greenland  in  1861.  In  1857  he 
became  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
of  Massachusetts,  and  from  1867  to  1870  was  presi- 
dent of  Wisconsin  University.  In  1872  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Williams  College,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  a^ain  became  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  was  a  re- 
markaljile  business  man,  took  considerable  part  in 
politics,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  are :  Natural  Theology;  hatijict  in  Man  and 
Animals;  and  Hope  of  the  Righteout.  He  edited 
■'  Public  Service  of^  the  State  of  New  York." 

CHADWICK,  Edwik,  K.  C.  E.,  a  social  reformer, 
born  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  Jan.  24,  J801,  died  July 
5,  lS90.  Ho  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1830.  He  early  devoted  his  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  social,  sanitary  and  political  science,  and 
was  by  Lord  Grey's  government  appointed  an  as- 
sistant commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  poor-laws.  His  report,  published  in  1833, 
commanded  great  attention,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  later  systems  of  government  inspection. 
His  report  on  interments  in  towns  (1843)  laid  the 
foundation  of  later  legislation  on  the  subject.  He 
took  great  interest  in  promoting  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  government  offices,  and  in  almost 
all  questions  of  social  economy,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 

CHADWICK,  JoHK  Whitk,  clergyman,  born  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  Oct.  19, 1840.  He  graduated  in 
1861  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  was  chosen 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Unitarian  church, of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  became  widely  known  tor  the 
radical  doctrines  preached  by  him,  and  his  articles 
contributed  to  Unitarian  periodicals.  In  the  list  of 
his  published  works  are:  Xj7>  of  N.  A.  Staples;  A 
Book  of  Poeim;  The  Bible  oj  To-day;  The  Man  Jesus; 
and  A  JMring  Faith. 

CH.^TODON,  a  typical  genus  of  a  family  of  bonv 
fishes,  known  as  squamipennes.  They  are  tropical 
fishes,  aboundingnear  coral  reefs  and  are  beauti- 
fully colored.  About  seventy  species  are  found  In 
the  tropical  Atlantic  and  Indo^acific  waters.  It 
has  one  dorsal  fin  and  a  moderately  Ions  snout, 
which  in  some  species  is  used  to  draw  animals  from 
their  crevices.  It  often  gets  false  credit  for  catch- 
ing insects  by  spouting  water.  The  archer-fiah  is  an 
allied  genus. 

CHAFER,  a  common  name  for  beetles  or  cole- 
opterous insects,  which,  either  in  the  perfect  or 
larval  state,  are  destructive  to  plants,  particularly 
those  whicD  devour  the  wood,  bark  or  roots  of 
trees.  The  word  chafer  is  seldom  used  alone,  but 
generally  with  some  prefix,  as  rose-«hafer,  bark- 
chafer,  etc. 

CHAFFEE,  JzROHG  Buntv,  Senator,  bom  in  Niag- 
ara county,  N.Y.,  April  17, 1826,  died  in  Balem  Centre, 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1886.  He  liveti 
in  New  York  State  for  about  twenty  years,  remov 
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to  Hichfgan,  to  Bt.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  in  1869  became 
one  of  the  first  eettlers  in  Beover,  Colo.  Mining 
ventures  brought  him  wealth,  and  he  was  promi- 
nent in  organizing  the  territory.  He  represented 
It  in  Congress  in  1S76,  and  when  it  attained  state- 
hood he  sat  for  it  in  the  TTnitad  States  Senate.  He 
was  an  Independent  Republican,  and  chairman  of 
the  Republican  national  committee  in  1S84. 

CHAGNY,  an  important  railway  junction  and 
commercial  center  in  the  French  department  of 
Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  Canal -du- Centre,  32  miles 
south  of  Diion.  As  the  key  of  the  loads  to  the  Loire 
district,  it  has  been  strongly  fortified.  Population, 
4,291. 

CHAGRIN  FALLS,  a  viUage  of  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  Chagrin  River.  It  has  iron  toundries, 
and  various  mills,  irhere  water-power  is  applied.  It 
has  good  flagstone  quarries. 

CHAIN ;  in  surveying,  a  measure  22  yards  long, 
composed  of  100  iron  links. 

CHAIN-ltfAIL,  or  Ciiain-Armob,  an  armor  much 
used  in  the  12th  and  13tb  centuries.  It  consisted  of 
hammered  iron  links  connected  into  the  form  of  a 
garment.  Such  armor  was  much  more  flexible  and 
convenient  to  the  wearer  than  one  formed  of  steel 
or  brass  plates,  but  was  less  fitted  to  bear  the  thrust 
of  the  lance. 

CHAIN-SHOT,  destructive  missiles  formerly 
used  in  naval  warfare.  They  consisted  of  two  balls 
connected  by  a  piece  ot  chain  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  were  fired  collectively  from  the  ^n. 
The  chain  enabled  the  balls  to  catch  and  destroy 
objects  which  otherwise  might  have  escaped. 

CHAINS:  on  shipboard,  strong  iron  links  or 
plates  bolted  at  the  lower  end  Co  the  ship-timbers, 
and  having  a  block  or  dead-eye  at  the  upper  end. 
Their  purpose  is  to  fasten  down  the  shrouds  tightl- 


0HAIR8.    See  Fubnitukb,  Britannica,  Vol 
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CHALAZA :  in  botany,  a  membrane  which  unites 
'  the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the  base  of  an 
ovule.  It  is  traversed  by  vessels  which  supply 
nourishment  to  the  ovule.  The  cords  which  bmd 
the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to  the  lining  membrane  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  shell,  and  keep  it  near  the 
middle  as  it  floats  in  the  albumen,  are  also  called 
ehalazm. 

CHALCEDONY,  a  variety  of  quartz  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  many  abates,  and  is 
generally  translucent.  It  is  much  us^  in  jewelry 
and  ornaments  of  all  sorts.  It  occurs  in  old  lavas 
and  trap-rocks,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  these  exist.  See  Britanuica,  Vol.  I,  p. 
277 ;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  389 ;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  77G. 

OHALCEDONYX  a  name  given  to  agates  formed 


of  cacholong.  < 


e  opaque  chalcedony,  alter- 


green  stone,  taken  from  a  quarry  near  Santa  F£, 
and  by  some  regarded  as  a  species  of  turquoise. 
by  others  identified  with  jade.     It  was  valuea 


CHALCIDIDJ:,  a  small  family  of  short-tongued 
lizards,natives  of  tropical  America.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  733. 

CHALCOGRAPHY,  a  pedantic  term  used  to  sig- 
ni^  ensraving  on  copper, 

CHALDER,  an  old  Scotch  dry  measure  contain- 
ing nearly  12  quarters  Winchester  measure,  or  16 
bolls. 

CHALDRON,  a  measure  formerly  used  in  Eng- 
land for  selling  coal.  It  contained  36  heap^ 
inishels. 

CHALET,  the  French-Swiss  name  for  the  wooden 
but  of  the  Swiss  herdsmen  on  the  mountains.    The 


term  is  also  extended  to  Swiss  dwelling-houses  sen- 
erally,  and  to  picturesque  and  ornate  villas  built  in 
imitation  of  them. 

CHALEUR  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  Canada,  having  Quebec  on  the  uorth 
and  New  Brunswick  on  the  south.  It  measures  90 
miles  from  east  to  west,  is  everywhere  deep  and  well 
sl;eltered,  and  is  much  frequented  for  its  mackerel 
fisheries. 

CHALICE,  an  ancient  name  for  an  ordinary 
drinking-cup,  but  now  only  applied  to  the  cup  in 
which  the  wine  of  the  holy  sacrament  is  adminis- 
tered. Chalices  are  commonly  made  of  silver,  but 
it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  be  of  gold,  or  gilt  and 
jeweled. 

CHALKING  THE  DOOR,  a  mode  of  warning 
tenants  to  remove  from  burghal  tenements,  long 
known  and  still  in  use  in  Scotland.  A  burgh-officer, 
in  presence  ot  witnesses,  chalks  the  most  patent 
door  forty  da^s  before  Whiteuuda^ ,  having  made 
out  an  execution  ot  "  chalking,"whjch  must  oe  suh- 
scribed  by  himself  and  two  witnesses.  The  execu- 
tion of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which  decree  of 
removal  will  he  pronounced  by  the  borgh  court,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  tenant  may  be  ejected  on  the 
expiration  of  a  ciiarge  of  six  days. 

CHALKY  ISLAND,  in  New  Zealand,  near  the 
south  extremity  of  Middle  Island.  It  takes  its  . 
name  from  being  composed  of  a  mass  of  white  lime- 

CHALYB^XJS,  a  genus  of  birds  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage.  They  are  natives 
of  New  Guinea. 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS,  waters  which  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  iron  in  solution. 

CHAM,  the  pseudonym  assumed  by  the  carica- 
turist AmM^ede  No4  (1819-79),  born  at  Paris  in 
1819.   He  studied  art  under  Delaroche,  and  soon  ac- 

auired  a  great  reputation  as  a  skillful  and  witty 
elineator  of  the  humorous  side  of  Parisian  life.  In 
1884  he  began  his  famous  connection  with  the 
"  Charivari,  in  which  paper  and  in  the  "Journal 
des  Priori nages "  he  continued  to  delight  his  fel- 
low-citizens until  close  upon  his  death  in  1879. 

CHAMA,  a  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks,  found  only 
in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  The  shell  is  gen- 
erally thick,  and  is  foliated  with  leaf-like  projec- 

CHAM.£ROPS,  a^enusof  palms  with  fan-shaped 

leaves,  less  exclusively  tropical  than  palms  in 
general.  Its  leaves  are  employed  for  various  useful 
purposes,  as  for  thatching,  hats,  cordage,  chair-bot- 
toms, brooms,  pasteboard,  paper,  etc.  See  BriUin- 
nica,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  189^ 

CHAMALARI,  a  peak  ot  the  Himalayas,  23,944 
feet  high,  between  Thibet  and  Bhutan,  140  miles  east 
of  Mount  Everest. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  a  thriving  city  of  South  Da- 
kota, county-seat  of  BruU  county,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  midst  of  ft 
fertile  and  well-settled  district.  It  is  an  important 
center  of  trade  and  transportation. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Daniel  Hbhkt,  a  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  bom  in  West  Brookfleld,  Mass., 
June  23,  1S35;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1862,  and  the 
Harvard  law-school  in  1863.  The  following  year  aa 
lieutenant  of  a  Massachusetts  colored  regunent  he 
entered  the  army,  serving  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  He  engaged  in  cotton-planting  in  South 
Carolina  after  toe  war;  was  appointed  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1868,  and  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  State.  In  1874  the  Repub- 
licans elected  him  to  the  office  ot  governor,  and  in 
1876  he  was  reelected,  but  the  result  was  opposed 
and  questioned  by  the  friends  of  the  defeated  can- 
didate, Wade  Hampton,  and  after  holding  office  tor 
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three  months  Gov.  Chamberlain  reBlgned  and 
went  to  New  York  city,  where  be  reeumed  his  legal 
work. 

CHAMBEHLAIN,  the  Eight  Hon.  Josbph,  M. 
P.,  bom  in  London  in  Jul;,  1836,  and  educated  at 
University  College.  He  ]oined  the  firm  of  Nettle- 
fold,  screw-makers  of  Birmingham,  and  for  many 
jeare  devoted  himself  almoBt  entirelj  to  businese. 
Elected  mayor  of  Birmingham  in  1873,  reelected  in 
1874  and  again  in  1875,  his  term  of  office  was  re- 
markable for  the  ezpediCiouB  dispatch  of  corporate 
busineBB.  About  thii  period  his  name  waa  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  by  several  articles 
written  by  him  for  the  'Fortnightly  Review,"  in 
which  be  expreesad  verv  advanced  political  and  edu- 
cational Aiewe.  In  1876  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  Birmingham  without  opposition,  and  from 
that  date  his  career  la  to  be  traced  in  Parliament 
and  on  the  public  platform.  On  the  return  of  tlie  Lib- 
erals to  power  in  1880  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
His  influence  as  a  political  leader  increased  rapidly 
outside  the  House,  and  on  his  exit  from  office  in 
1885  he  was  elected  for  the  western  division  of 
Birmingham,  and  held  the  office  of  j)reBident  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  until  his  divergence  of 
views  on  the  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  caused 
bis  resignation  (March,  1886).  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  British  commissioner  to  the 
Conference  at  Washington  for  tlie  settlement  of 
the  fishery  disputes  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  He  revisited  the  United  States  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Endicott 
(Nov.  15,  1888).  His  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  February,  1890,  on  free  education  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joshua  Lawrence,  aoldierand 
educator,  born  in  Brewer,  Me.,  Sept.  8,  1S28.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1852,  and  at  Bangor  theo- 
logical seminary  three  years  later.  From  1856  to 
1865  he  held  professorships  in  Bowdoin  College  with 
the  eiception  of  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  during 
which  he  served  gallantly,  being  several  times 
wounded,  and  was  brevetted  major-general.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Maine  in  1866,  and  served  till 
1871,  being  then  chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege ;  this  office  he  held  till  1883.  In  1678  he  was 
^ec^ed  major-general  of  the  State  militia. 

CHAMBERS,  Cbabi.bs  Jclils,  author,  bom  at 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Nov.  21,  1850,  graduated  at 
Cornell  in  1670;  became  special  correspondent  in 
the  West  Indies,  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  the  "New  York  Herald,"  equipped  a 
canoe  expedition  to  Lake  Itasca  in  1872,  andm  1875 
simulated  insanity,  and  was  incarcerated  for  seve- 
ral weeks  in  an  insane  asylum  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  such  people  are  treated.  He  is  a 
contributor  to  current  literature,  and  has  published 
A  Mad  World;  On  a  Margin;  and  Lovert  Four  and 
Maident  FiTie. 

CHAMBERS,  William,  LL.D.  (1800-63),  pub- 
Usher,  born  April  16, 1800,  at  Peebles.  He  received 
a  fair  elementary  education,  but  owing  to  his  fa- 
ther's misfortune  his  schooling  terminated  with  his 
18th  year.  The  family  migrated  to  Edinburgh  in 
1818,  and  next  year  William  was  apprenticed  to 
a  book-seller.  When  -his  five  years  were  up  he 
started  business  in  a  humble  way  for  himself.  Be- 
tween 1825  and  1830  he  wrote  the  Boot  of  Scotland, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Robert  a  Oaz- 
etUer  of  Scotland.  His  experience  gained  as  a 
book-seller  and  printer  resulted  in  the  founding  of 
"Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal"  in  1882.  This 
was  about  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  "Fenny 
Magazine,"  and  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  of 
that  class  of  cheap  and  popular  periodicals,  of  a 


end  of  the  14th  r 
Robert  in  founding  the  business  of  William  and 
Robert  Chambers,  in  which  they  were  associated 
io  writing,  editing,  printing  and  publishing.  W.  & 
R.  Chambers  issued  a  series  of  works  designed  for 
popular  instruction,  including,  besides  the  "  Jour- 
nal ,"/n/onnQi  ion /or  the  People,  two  volumee;  the 
"  Educational  Course"  series ;  Cyclopadia  of  English 
lAteratuTt,  two  vols.;  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Enter- 
taining Tracts,  20  vols. ;  Papers  for  the  People,  12 
vols.;  and  the  Encyclopedia,  10  vols.  (1869-68;  new 
edition,  1888-92.) 

In  1859  William  founded  and  endowed  an  institu- 
tion in  his  native  town  for  purposes  of  social  im- 
Srovement.  Twice  elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
urgh  he  occupied  that  office  for  four  years,  during 
which  he  promoted  several  important  public  acta, 
including  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  older  part 
of  the  city,  which  has  resulted  in  a  great  diminution 
of  the  death-rate.  He  also  carried  out  at  his  own  cost 
a  thorough  restoration  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral.  He 
died  May  20,  1883,  having  shortly  before  received 
the  offer  of  a  baronetcy.  lie  was  made  LL.D.  of  Ed- 
inburgh in  1672,  A  statue  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Edinburgh.  Besides  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Journal/'  he  was  author  and  editor  of 
various  volumes,  and  wrote  the  Youttis'  Ct/mjjanion 
and  Counsellor,  Ailie  Gilroy,  SloHes  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sons, and  Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral. 

CHAMBERS,  Talbot  Wilson,  Reformed  Dutch 
clergyman,  tiom  in  Carlisle,  Feb.  26,  1819,  graduated 
at  Rutgers  in  1834  and'studied  theology,  being 
licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  ordained  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  2d  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  Somer- 
ville,  N.  J.  In  1850  he  became  pastor  of  the  Cotl&- 
giate  Dutch  church  of  New  YorK  city.  He  was  on 
the  American  committee  which  revised  the  Old 
Testament. 

CHAMBERS,  private  rooms  attached  to  most  of 
the  courts  in  wnich  the  judges  and  chief  clerks 
transact  a  large  amount  of  judicial  business.  Coun- 
sel attend  in  chambers  only  in  important  mat- 

CH.  _  _,      ..  " 

urb  of  Trenton.     It  is  the  seat  of   i 
hospital,  and  a  convent. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
county-seat  of  Franklin  county,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Conecocheague  Creek,  about  50 
miles  west  of  Harrisburg.  It  Is  the  seat  of  Wilson 
College,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  manufacturing 
industries. 

CHAMBERTIN,  a  famous  red  Burgundy  wine 
obtained  from  a  vineyard  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  C6te-d'0r,  seven  miles  south  of  Diion.  It 
ranks  among  the  chief  red  wines  of  the  world. 

CHAMBORD,  Henbi  Comtz  db,  bom  in  Paris  in 
1620,  died  1883.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX.  p.  620. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE  (fiery  chamber),  a  name 
given  at  different  times  in  France  to  an  extraordi- 
nary court  of  justice,  probably  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  punishments  wnich  it  awarded,  the 
most  common  being  that  of  death  by  fire.  In  1535 
Francis  I  established  an  inquisitorial  tribunal 
and  a  chambre  ardente.  Both  were  intended  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  former  searched 
out  cases  of  heresy  and  instructed  the  processes,, 
while  the  latter  both  pronounced  and  executed  the 


ornamental  terminations  of  various  kinds. 
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CHAMOND,  St.,  b  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Loire.  It  ia  well  built,  haa  extensive  man- 
ufactoriea  of  ribbons  and  stay-laces ;  also  several 
silk  mills,  numerous  iron  furnaces  and  foundries. 
PopulatioB,  13,482. 

CHAMOREEIL,  a  lake  of  Ladakh,  or  Middle 
Thibet,  It  lies  at  a  height  of  IS.OOO  feet  above  the 
Q  the  pFateau  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 


CHAMPAC,  or  Champak,  an  Indian  tree,  Miehelia 
champnca,  natural  order  MagnoUacete,  possessing 
fireat  beauty  both  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Brahmans  and  Buddhists.  It  is 
planted  about  their  temples,  and  images  of  Buddha 
are  made  of  itB  wood.  Its  beautiful  yellow  flowers 
and  their  sweet  perfume  are  much  celebrated  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Hindoos.  The  timber  of  this  and 
other  species  is  useful  and  fragrant,  and  the  bark 
and  root  are  employed  in  native  medicine. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a  city  and  railroad  center  of 
Champaign  county.  111.,  situated  !28  miles  south- 
weaC  of  Chicago,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region.  It  has  a  pretty  park  of  10  acres,  and  a 
young  ladies'  seminary. 

CHAMPARTY,  or  CsAui-GBTy  (a  Norman- 
French  word,  derived  from  ckam^iipara) :  in  law, 
a  bargain  whereby  tlie  one  party  is  to  assist  the 
other  in  recovering  property,  and  is  to  share  in  the 
proceeds.  All  such  bargains  are  illegal,  and  there- 
fore null  and  void.  More  particularly,  an  agree- 
ment to  advance  funds  or  supply  evidence  or  pro- 
fessional assistance,  for  remuneration  contingent 
OB  success,  and  proportional  to,  or  to  be  paid  out  of, 
property  recovered,  is  illegal ;  so  ia  a  purchase  by 
an  attorney  from  hisclient  of  the  subject-matter  of 
a  pending  suit;  ho  la  every  auch  purchase  if  the 
real  object  is  only  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  main- 
tain the  suit.  A  man  may,  however,  lawfully  sell 
evidence,  and  may  lawfully  purchase  an  Jntereat  in 

firoperty,  though  adverse  claima  exist  which  make 
itigation  necessary  for  realizing  that  intereat. 

CHAMPFLEURY,  the  assumed  name  of  Jules 
Fleury-HuSBon,  French  author,  born  at  Laon,  Sept. 
10,  1821.  In  a  number  of  early  pieces  for  the  thea- 
ter, as  well  as  later  romances,  he  haa  achieved 
some  distinction  aa  a  realistic  writer.  Works  of 
greater  value,  however,  are  tliose  on  the  history  of 
caricature,of  literature,  and  of  art,  from  1825  to  1840, 
and  his  Bib'wgraphie  Ceramique  (1882). 

CIIAMPIOX.  In  the  judicial  eonibata  of  the 
Middle  Agea  women,  children,  priests  and  aged  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  appear  in  the  lists  by  a  repre- 
sentative, and  such  hired  combatant  was  called  a 
champion  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  820).  In 
the  age  of  chivalry,  it  sienifiod  a  knight  who 
enter^  the  lists  on  behalf  of  any  one  incapable  of 
self-defenae.  In  England  the  crown  had  its  cham- 
pion, who,  mountea  on  horse  back  and  armed  to 
the  teeth,  challenged,  at  every  coronation  at  Weat- 
niinsCer,  all  who  should  deny  the  king  to  lie  the 
lawful  sovereign. 

CHA.MPION  HILLS,  Hinds  county.  Miss.,  the 
scene  of  a  severe  conflict  between  General  Grant's 
army  and  the  Confederates  under  General  Pember- 
ton.  It  was  fought  May  18,  1863,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  battle  of  Baker's  Creek. 

CHAMPLAIN :  in  American  geology,  a  term  orig- 
inally applied  to  a  portion  of  the  Paleozoic  series 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  given 
by  Professor  Dana  to  the  period  aucceeding  the 
glacial.  The  Champlain  period  is  to  some  ex- 
tent equivalent  to  the  Poat-glacial  period  ol  English 
geologiBts. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lakb,  a  narrow  body  of  water  125 
miles  long,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be- 


tween the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  It 
extends  from  Whitebait,  N.  Y.,  to  Canada,  Two 
important  battles  were  waged  upon  this  lake  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  forces.  The 
dates  of  the  battles  are  Oct.  13,  1776,  and  Sept.  II. 
1814. 

CHAMPLIN,  Jamkb  Tiit,  educator,  bom  in 
Colchester,  Conn.,  June  9,  1811,  died  in  Portland, 
Me.,  March  16,  1882.  He  graduated  with  the  first 
honor  in  the  claas  of  1834  at  Brown  University. 
taught  there  for  three  years,  was  pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  Portland,  Me.,  from  1838  to  1841 ;  wag 
called  to  a  professorship  of  Waterville  (now  Colby 
University),  and  became  president  there  in  1857, 
serving  till  1873.  He  edited  Demoithena  on  the 
Crown;  Demosthenr/'i  Select  Orationt;  jEichiiiei  on  the 
Crown;  and  published  educational  works,  such  aa 


CHAMPLIN,  John  Dgkison,  author,  born  In 
8tonington,  Conn.,  Jan.  29,  1S34,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  ISSe,  studied  law,  and  went  into  practice  in  New 
York  city.  He  waa  connected  with  the  Bridgeport 
"Standard"  and  "The  Sentinel,"  after  which  he 
wrote  for  periodicals,  and  in  1878  edited  Fox'i  ifi»- 
fion  to  Ruisia.  Two  years  later  he  was  associate 
editor  in  the  revision  of  the  American  Cyclopsdia, 
Mr.  Champiin  wrote  many  instructive  reference 
books  for  young  people,  and  a  deacription  of  a  coach- 
ing trip  in  England  with  Andrew  Carnegie  in  Chron- 
irlf  of  the  Coach,  and  ia  editor  of  Scribner's  art 
cycloptedias. 

CHAMPLIN,  Stephen,  naval  officer,  bom  in 
South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Nov.  17. 1789,  died  in  BuETalo, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1870.  When  16  years  of  age  he  went 
to  sea,  and  at  23  years  of  age  engaged  in  the  naval 
operations  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  commanded  suc- 
cessively the  ships  Scorpion,  the  prize  ships  Queen 
CharloUe  and  Detroit,  the  Tigreii,  the  schooner  Por- 
cu-piite,  the  receiving  ship  Fulton,  and  the  Michigan. 
In  1653  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  in 
1862  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

CHAMPKEY,  James  Wells  artiat,  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  July  16,  1843,  served  for  a  short  time  aa 
volunteer  in  the  45th  Mass.  regiment.  He  taught 
drawing,  and  has  spent  aeve rat  seasons  in  Europe 
studying  art.  his  flrst  teacher  being  Edouard  FrSre, 
of  Paris.  He  ia  a  member  of  the  American  Water- 
color  Society,  and  an  associate  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy.  His  paintings  include:  Which  it 
JJmpiref  Indian  Summer;  Boarding-School  Orren- 
Soom;  He  Lovee  Me;  Gris'lda;  and  .Sfmj  Without 
Wordi.  His  wife,  Lizzie  Williams  (bom  in  Obio  in 
ISDO),  is  a  clever  writer,  and  the  author  of  charming 
books.  Besides  the  "  Vassar  Girl "  aeries,  she  has 
written  In  the  Sky-Garden;  All  Around  a  Palette, 
and  Sebia'i  TanqUd  Web.  Her  husband  baa  illus- 
trated many  of  her  books. 

CHANAK-KALES8I,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  sit- 
uated on  the  Dardanelles,  about  2S  miles  southwest 
of  Gallipoli.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  manufact- 
ures of  crockery. 

CHANCE :  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning,  that 
which  determines  the  cause  of  events  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  law,  ordinary  causation,  or  providence. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  idea  which  few  wonld 
now  be  disposed  to  admit  as  corresjmnding  to  any- 
thing which  really  exists;  the  religious  mind  ex- 
cluding it  as  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  the 
Divine  government,  and  the  philosophical  mind  re- 
jecting It  as  inconaiatent  with  s  recognition  of  uni- 
il  laws  of  causation.    As  a  word,  however,  it 
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or  ohooBe  for  the  moment  to  throw  out  of  view,  the 
more  universal  connecEiou  of  eventa  and  regard 
them  aa  their  emergence,  on  a  Buperficial  view,  ap- 
pears to  be  det«rmiaed.  It  is  clear  that  chance, 
being  only  legitimate  ae  an  expreaeion  in  popular 
parlance,  is  a  term  which  is  too  indefinite  to  admit 
of  aov  kind  of  measurement. 

CHAHOEL,  the  space  in  the  church  that  is  in- 
closed and  railed  off  from  the  choir.  The  chancel 
was,  and  atiU  is  in  some  churches,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen  of  lattice-work,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent general  access  thereto. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE,  a  village  of  Virginia, 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  about 
10  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  severe  battle  foncht  Maj2  and  3, 1363,  in  which 
the  TTnion  forces  under  General  Hooker  were  de- 
feated by  the  Confederates  under  General  Ro)>ert 
£.  I«e. 

CHANCERY.    Bee  Britanniea,  Vol.  V,  pp.  389-90. 

CHANDAU8I,  a  town  of  the  North- West  Prov- 
inces of  India,  27  miles  south  of  Moradabad.  Pop- 
ulation, 27,521. 

CHANDERI,  a  town  of  Central  India,  106  miles 
south  of  Owalior.  It  isnow  an  insignificaDt  place ; 
but  its  fort  and  many  ruined  buildings  attest  its 
strength  and  splendor  in  former  times,  when  it  ia 
said  to  have  contained  14,000  stone  houses,  384 
markets,  360  caravansaries  and  12,000  mosques. 

CHANDLER,  Chablbs  Freoericr,  chemist,  bom 
in  Lancaster,  Mass^  Deo.  6,  1836.  He  pursued  sci- 
entific studies  at  Harvard  and  at  foreign  universi- 
ties, and  on  his  return  to  America  was  for  seven 
years  professor  of  chemistry  in  Union  College.  lie 
was  then  employed  in  the  organization  of  the  Co- 
lumbia School  o(  Mines  in  New  York  city.  Since 
that  time  ho  has  been  connected  with  the  college, 
holding  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  that  institution 
and  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  He  has 
also  been  chemist  to  the  Metropolitan  board  of 
health,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  president.  In 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  he  was,  in 
1876,  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  medical 
jurisprudence.  As  officer  ot  the  board  of  health 
Mr.  Chandler  has  given  attention  to  the  subject  of 
food  adulteration,  has  compelled  the  location  of 
slaughter-houses  to  be  alone  a  narrow  area  on  the 
river  side,  and  has  obtaiiiea  the  passage  of  the  Ten- 
ement-house act,  which  provides  that  the  plans  for 
such  buildings  be  submitted  to  Che  health  board. 
Aside  from  the  reformatory  work  which  he  has  ac- 
compliuhed  for  New  York  city  he  has  analyzed  the 
waters  of  several  springs,  has  lectured  frequently, 
and  has  investigated  the  water  supply  of  Albany, 
New  York  and  other  cities.  lie  is  a  member  of 
several  scientific  societies,  lx»th  at  home  and  in 
Europe.  Reports  of  his  investigations  have  been 
published,  many  of  them  appearmg  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Chemist,"  a  periodical  established  in  1870  by 
himself  and  his  brother,  William  Henry  Chandler. 
The  latter  is  a  well-known  chemist,  and  has  been 

Srotessor  of  this  science  at  Columbia  School  of 
lines  (1868-71),  and  at  Lehigh  University.  He 
was  a  juror  at  the  United  States  centennial  exhi- 
bition of  1876,  and  at  the  Paris  exhibition  two  years 
later. 

CHANDLER,  Joseph  Ripley,  philanthropist  and 
diplomat,  bom  in  Kingston,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1792, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  10, 1880.  For  several 
years  he  taught  a  successful  school  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  connected  with  the  "  llnited  States  Ga- 
zette," which  afterward  became  the  "North  Amer- 
ican." From  1840  to  1851  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  representing  the  Whig  party.  In  1858  he 
was  sent  by  President  Buchanan  as  minister  to 
the  Two  Sicilies.    He  published  an  English  gram- 


mar and  many  addresses.    He  was  interested  ia 

the  subject  of  prison  reform. 

CaANDLER,  Zachariau,  Senator,  born  in  Bed- 
ford, N.  H.,  Dec.  10, 1813,  died  in  Chicago,  lU.,  Nov. 
1,  1879.  He  received  a  common  school  education 
and  went  to  Detroit,  in  1833,  where  he  established 


matters  soon  made  him  prominent  as  a  Whig  and 
an  active  supporter  of  the  "  under-ground  railroad," 
of  which  Detroit  was  a  terminus.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  following  year 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor.  In  1857  he  succeeded  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate^  and  remained  in  this  official  body 
tilt  his  death,  with  the  intermission  of  the  years 
between  1875  and  1879.  Senator  Chandler  took  an 
active  part  in  debates  of  Congress,  opposing  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion, advocating  the  war  in  defense  of  the  Union, 
and  insisting  that  the  short  term  of  enlistment  for 
the  volunteers  first  called  for  was  a  mistake;  he 
also  favored  a  sweeping  confiscation  bill,  the  stern 
measures  of  which  would  deter  wavering  persons 
from  taking  arms  against  the  Government.  In 
1874  President  Grant  offered  him  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  office  be  held  till 
the  election  of  Grant's  successor.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  national  committee  in  1868 
and  in  1876. 

OHANDORE,  a  town  and  tort  in  the  district  of 
Ahmednuggar,  presidency  of  Bombay,  The  town 
is  a  flouristiing  place,  with  a  population  of  7,000. 

CHANDOS,  the  name  of  an  English  famUy  de- 
scended from  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  last  representative  in  the  direct  male  line  being 
Sir  John  Chandos  {died  1428),  whose  sister  married 
Giles  Brydges.  Their  descendant,  Sir  John  Brydges, 
was  lieutenant  ot  the  Tower  under  Queen  Mary,  and 
was  created  Baron  Chandos  in  1554.  James  Brydges 
{1073-1744),  eighth  Lord  Chandos,  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Hereford  from  1698  to  1714,  and  was  created 
Duke  of  Chandos  in  1710.  In  1796  the  title  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Grenville,  the  present 
dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

CHANG  ANo  ENG,  Siamese  twins,  bom  in  Ban- 
gaseau,  Slam,  April  15,  1811,  died  near  Mount  Airy, 
N.  C,  Jan.  17, 1874.  Their  bodies  were  joined  by  a 
fleshy  band  near  the  waist,  and  on  this  account 
they  were  exhibited  by  P.  T.  Barnum  tor  many 
vears  as  monstrosities.  They  earned  nearly  $80,000 
by  exhibitions,  and  retired  to  North  Carolina,  where 
they  became  farmers.  They  married  sisters,  by 
whom  they  had  children — Chang  six,  Eng  five. 

CIIASGARNIER,  Nicholas  Anne  TatonuLE 
(1793-1877},  a  French  general,  bom  in  1793.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  military  school  of 
Saint-Cyr.  In  ISSOhewentas  lieutenant  toAlgeria, 
and  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1848 
he  was  appointed  j^overnor-general.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chiet  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris  and  of  the  National  Guard.  As  a 
member  of  the  Iiegislative  Assembly  he  opposed 
the  Bonapartists,  and  in  1851  be  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  fortress  of  Ham.  He  lived  in  exile  till 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  when  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Iiouis  Napoleon,  and  was  made  a  general. 
In  1871  he  returned  to  France,  and  died  in  1877. 

CHASG-CHOW.  a  city  ot  China,  in  the  grovince 
ot  Kiang-su,  about  50  miles  southeast  of  Nanking. 
Population,  360,000. 

CHANGELING.  It  was  at  one  time  a  popular 
superstition  that  beautiful  and  charming  infants 
were  taken  from  their  cradles  by  fairies,  who  lett  in- 
stead stupid,  ugly  ones.  The  children  so  left  were 
called  cliangelingt.   As  it  was  supposed  that  tairiea 
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had  no  power  to  change  children  that  had  been 
■christened,  infants  were  carefully  watched  till  that 
-ceremony  had  been  performed. 

CHANG-SHA-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hoo-nan  on  the  Uensj-Kians,  50 
miles  south  of  its  embouchure  in  Lake  Tong-'nng- 
Hoo. 

CHANK-SHELL  (Tsjanka),  the  popular  name 
-of  the  shell  of  several  species  of  Ttirbinflla,  a  genuB 
of  gasteropod  molluskH,  natives  of  the  East  In- 
dian Seas.  These  shells  are  obtained  chiefly  on  tbe 
coasts  of  the  south  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  form 
a  considerable  article  of  trade  to  Calcutta. 

CHANNEL,  Ekolish,  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  divides  England  from  France,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The  ereat- 
est  river  which  falls  into  it  is  the  Seine.  It  forms 
bays  both  on  the  English  and  the  French  coast, 
those  on  the  French  coast  being  the  largest. 

CHANNING,  Walter,  physician,  hrother  of  Rev. 
William  Ellery  Channing,  born  in  Newport,  B.  I., 
April  15. 1786,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  27, 1876. 
He  studied  at  Harvard,  but  on  aocount  of  a  "  rebel- 
lion" in  1807  did  not  graduate.  He  pursued  the 
«tudy  of  medicine  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Edin- 
burgn,  and  London.  In  1812  he  began  to  practice  in 
Boston,  and  from  1815  to  1864  occupied  the  chair  of 
■obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  at  Harvard. 
For  nearly  20  years  he  was  physician  in  the  Massa- 
-chusetts  General  Hospital.  lie  has  published  poems, 
books  of  travel,  and  medical  works. 

CHANNING,  William  Elleky,  Jb.,  author,  a  son 
■of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  and  nephew  of  William  E. 
Channing,  Sr.,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  10,  1818, 
.and  studied  at  Harvard,  but  did  not  graduate ,-  Uvea 
in  a  log  hut  in  Illinois,  removed  toCincinnati,  where' 
he  was  connected  with  the  "  Gazette,"  then  came  to 
Massachusetts,  married  Margaret  Fuller's  sister, 
and  settled  in  Concord.  Ho  has  published  volumes 
of  poetry  and  of  prose,  and  has  been  on  tbe  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,"  and  also  of  the  New 
Bedford  "Mercury." 

CHANNING,  William  Henby,  Unitarian  clergy- 
man and  orator,  son  of  Francis  Dana  Channing, 
»nd  nephew  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  born 
in  Boston,  May  25,  1810,  died  in  London,  Dec.  23, 
1884.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  and  at  the 
Divinity  School  four  years  later.  He  held  pastorates 
in  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Rochester,  and  New  York. 
As  a  platform  speaker  it  is  said  be  has  never  been 
surpassed.  He  was  interested  in  Fourierism  and 
other  schemes  for  social  reorganization.  He  wrote 
A  memoir  of  his  uncle,  and  was  chief  editor  of  the 
memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Osaoli.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  England,  and  his  eldest 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  poet  Edwin  Arnold. 

CHANTILLY,  a  small  village  of  Fairfax  county, 
Va.,  20  miles  west  of  Washington,  where  during  a 
severe  thunder-storm  a  fierce  battle  took  place 
between  General  Pope's  forces  and  the  Confed- 
erates commanded  by  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.  It 
was  fought  Sept.  1,1802,  and  Generals  Phil.  Kearney 
and  1. 1.  Stevens  were  both  killed. 

CHANTRY,  a  term  applied  alike  to  endowments 
r  benefices,  to  provide  for  the  chanting  of 


s  for  prayer,  church  meetings,  etc.,  are  held, 
is  also  called  a  chantry. 

CHANZY,  Antoine  EroENB  Alpbed  (1823-88), 
French  general,  born  at  Nouart  (Ardennes),  March 
18, 1823,  entered  the  artillery  as  a  private,  received 
a  commission  in  the  Zouaves  in  1841,  and  served  al- 
most uninterruptedly  in  Africa  till  1870.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot  by  the  Communists  in  1871.    In 


1873-79  he  was  governor-general  of  Algeria.  Chosen 
a  life  Senator  in  1876,  he  waa  put  forward  for  the 
presidency  in  1879.  He  was  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  from  1879  to  1881,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded the  6th  army  corps  at  Chalons,  where  he 
died  Jan.  4, 1883. 

CHAOS :  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  that  vacant 
infinite  space  out  of  which  sprang  all  things  that 
exist.  Ovid  represented  it  as  that  confused,  shape- 
less mass  out  of  which  the  universe  waa  formed  into 
a  koimm,  or  harmonious  order. 

CHAOS,  or  Bian  Islands,  the  name  given  to  sev- 
eral rocky  islets  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Algoa 
Bay,  South  Africa. 

CHAOU-CHOW-FOO.  a  city  of  China,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  department  of  the  same  name  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ewang-tung. 

CHAOU-KING-FOO,  a  city  and  capital  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung. 

CHAPALA,  the  largest  lake  in  Mexico,  with  an 
area  of  about  1,800  square  miles.  It  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  Chapala  lies  on 
the  table  land  of  Jalisco,  and  contains  numeroai 
islands. 

CHAP-BOOKS,  tracts  of  a  homely  kind,  which  at 
one  time  formed  the  only  popular  literature  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  They 
were  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  including  theological 
tracts,  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  wonderful  person- 
ages, fortune- telling,  interpretations  of  dreams, 
stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  histories  in  verse,  songs, 
ballads,  etc.  They  were  sold  by  chapmen,  or 
peddlers—hence  the  designation. 

CHAPEL,  a  word  derived  from  capo,  which  origi- 
n^y  signified  a  case,  or  chest,  in  which  were  con- 
tained the  relics  of  a  saint,  and  afterwards  the  place 
where  the  chest  was  kept.    The  term  now  signifies 

ship,  but  not  possessing  tl 
acteristica  of  a  church, 

CHAFELLE,  La,  the  name  of  several  places  En 
France,  the  most  im^rtant  of  which  forms  a 
northern  suburb  of  Pans.  Chemicals,  salt,  starch, 
liqueurs,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  Population,  ^- 
436. 

CHAPERON,  a  hood  or  cape  worn  by  Enighto  ot 
the  Garter  when  in  full  dress.  A  person  who  acts 
as  a  guide  and  protector  to  a  lady  at  public  places 
is  called  a  chaperon,  probably  from  this  particular 
piece  of  dress  naving  been  used  on  such  occasions. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  devices  which  were 
placed  011  the  heads  of^  horses  at  pompous  funerala. 

OHAPIN,  EnwiN  Hubbkll,  Universalist  clergy- 
man, born  in  Union  Village,  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1814,  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec 
27, 1880.  He  graduated  at  Bennington  Seminarj, 
Vt.,  studied  law  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  edited  "The  Maga- 
zine and  Advocate"  in  Utica,  and  studied  for  the  i 
ministry,  being  ordained  in  1887.  He  preached 
afterwards  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  three  years;  at 
Charlestown,  ^lasa,,  for  six  years j  at  Boston,  where 
he  was  the  colleague  of  Hosea  Ballou  and  in  184S 
became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Universalist  church  of 
New  York  city.  Dr,  Chapin  was  considered  a  pow- 
erful orator,  and  his  services  on  public  occasions 
were  in  great  demand.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  peace  congress  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In 
1872  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Leader." 
Among  his  publications  are :  Haurt  of  Communion; 
itoral  Aapectg  of  City  Life;  IVue  Manlttuii;  Humanity 
in  Ike  City;  and  A  Crown  of  Thonu:  a  Token  for  ttu 
SaffFring.  The  lost  mentioned  was  the  most  popu- 
lar of  his  works. 

CHAPLAIN,  originally  an  ecclesiastic  who  ao> 
companied  an  army  and  carried  the  relfra  of  the 
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patron  eaint.  It  now  eignifies  a  clergyman  em- 
ployed  to  officiate  at  court,  in  the  household  of  a 
nobleman  or  bishop.  In  prisons,  with  troops,  for  a 
leffislatlTe  Imdj',  and  on  board  sbip.  An  army  chap- 
lain iB  a  clergyman  especially  commiBsionea  to  do 
duty  with  troops.  Coaplaine  are  sent  with  the 
troops,  and  in  peace  are  allotted  to  the  various  mili- 
tary stations.  Their  duties  are  to  conduct  divine 
eerrlce  in  camp  or  barracks,  officiate  at  burials. 
baptisms,  and  churchinfs,  visit  the  hospital  and 
barrack-rooms,  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  generally  treat  the  soldiers  and  their 
families  as  their  parishioners.  In  the  United  States 
Aimy  regimental  chaplains  and  post-chaplains  may 
be  of  any  of  the  regular  denominations.  They 
mostly  have  the  rank  of  captain.  In  the  navy 
«very  large  ship  in  commission  has  a  chaplain,  who 
performs  divine  service  at  stated  times  on  ship- 
board, visits  the  sick  saUors,  and  assists  In  main- 
taining moral  discipline  among  the  crew. 

CHAPLEAU,  Joseph  Adolphk,  Canadian  stfttea- 
man,born  in  Ste.  Therese-de-Blain villa,  Terrebonne, 
Quebec,  Nov.  9, 1S40.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lower  Canada  In  1861,  and  soon  made  a  brilliant 
reputation  in  the  criminal  courts.  In  1867  he  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  first  legislature  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  He  became  Qusen's  counsel  in 
1873,  held  the  office  of  solicitor-general  in  Mr.'Oui- 
met's  cabinet,  and  twoyears  later  (1875)  was  cham- 
pion speaker  of  the  Conservatives,  winning  such 
success  that  he  was  called  into  the  De  Boucherville 
Ministry  aa  provincial  secretary  and  registrar. 
In  1678  Mr.  Chapleau  was  elected  leader  of  the 
rorty,  and  the  (ollowins  year  became  premier  of 
Quebeo  and  minister  of  agriculture  and  public 
works.  He  was  invited  to  enter  the  Dominion  cabi- 
net, but  for  political  reasons  did  not  do  so  until  the 
invitation  was  renewed  In  1S82,  when  he  became 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  Canada.  The  following  month,  August,  he  was 
elected  totheHouseof  Commonsby  his  county.  Mr. 
Chapleau  is  the  finest  orator  among  the  French- 
Canadians,  is  leader  of  the  party  which  opposes  the 
ultramontanes.  or  Caitori,  has  been  proieaaor  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  and  is  professor  of  Inter- 
national law  In  the  Montreal  section  of  Laval  Uni- 
versity, 

CHaPLET,  a  garland  or  head-band  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  In  heraldry  a  chaplet  is  always  composed 
of  four  roses,  the  othar  parts  being  leaves. 

CHAPMAN,  a  trader,  but  popularlv  applied  in  a 
more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small  articles,  who 
travels  as  a  peddler  or  attends  markets.  Our 
familiar  chap,  "  a  fellow,"  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
name,  which  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  c(dp, 
"  trade." 

CHAPONE,  Hbbtbk,  Mrs.,  English  authoress, 
was  bom  at  Twywell,  Northamptonshire,  Oct.  27, 
1727,  died  at  Hadley,  Dec.  26,  1801.  She  wrote  a 
abort  romance  in  her  tenth  year,  and  after  her 
mother's  death  her  attention  was  divided  between 
household  duties  and  the  study  of  French,  Italian, 
Latin,  music  and  drawing.  She  wrote  for  the 
"  Rambler,"  "  Adventurer,"  and  "  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine," and  soon  became  known  to  a  large  literary 
circle ;  but  she  Is  now  chiefly  remembered  by  her 
Lettfrr  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind  ,1772),  which 
went  through  many  editions. 

CHAPPAQUA,  a  small  village  of  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  where  Horace 
Oreeley  had  his  summer  home.  Here  is  a  good 
boarding  school  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

CHAPPED  HANDS,  a  form  ol  inflammation  of  the 
skin  of  the  back  of  the  hands,  characterised  by  ab- 
normal dryness  and  roughness.    It  is  caused  by  ex- 


posure to  cold  and  moisture  or  strong  soap,  a&d  can 
generally  be  prevented  or  cured  by  carefully  dry- 
ing the  Lands  after  vashing,  and  applying  lemon 
iuice  or  vinegar,  with  perhaps  glycerine,  or  vase- 

CHAPPELL,  William,  F.  B.  A.,  English  author 
and  publisher,  was  bom  Nov.  20,  1809,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  20,  ISSS.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  London,  where  he  was  for  some  years  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  musio  publishing  house.  His  first 
work  of  importance  was  A  ColUction  of  tfational 
Engliih  Ain  <2  vols.,  183*40).  This  work  ulti- 
mately grew  into  the  greater  and  entirely  rewritten 
work,  Popular  Mutic  of  the  Oldrn  Time  (2  vols.,  1855- 
69).  The  first  volume  forms  a  complete  collection 
of  English  airs,  so  far  as  known,  down  to  the  reigd 
of  Charles  I;  the  second  is  rather  a -selection,  con- 
taining, however,  all  the  more  interesting  or  im- 
portant airs  of  later  date.  Mr.  ChappelT  took  a 
principal  part  In  the  foundation  in  18%  of  the  Mu- 
sical Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  Percy  Society, 
and  edited  some  of  Dowland's  songs  for  the  former 
and  several  rare  collections  for  the  latter.  He 
published  papers  In  the  Archieologia,  contributed 
valuable  notes  to  Hales  and  Fumlvall's  reprint  oi 
the  PercwFnitoifS.(1867-68),and  annotated  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  Ballad  Society  edition  of  The 
Eoxburghe  Ballads.  Mr.  Chappell  published  in  1874 
the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  iftieie. 

CHAPRA,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the 
Gogra,  near  its  confluence  With  the  Ganges.  It 
is  capital  of  the  district  of  Baran.  Population,  51,- 
670. 

CHAPTEE-HOUSB.  See  Britannica.  Vol.  II,  p. 
462. 

CHAPULTEPEC,  a  rock  two  miles  southwest  of 
the  City  of  Me:sico,  rising  to  a  height  of  160  feet, 
and  crowned  by  a  castle  which  was  erected  by  the 
Spanish  viceroy  in  1785  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Montezuma. 

CHARAOEJE,  aquatic  plants,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Alff.r,  and  consisting  of  slender-jointed  stems.  They 
grow  in  stagnant  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  are 
always  submerged,  and  often  completely  conceal 
muddy  bottoms. 

CHARACTER,  that  which  is  engraven  on  an  ob- 
ject, either  physically,  by  action  of  another  external 
object  or  objects,  or  morally,  by  the  passions,  the 
affections,  by  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  by  what  we 
designate  generally  as  "circumstances.  In  art, 
the  expression  of  character  either  in  animate  or 
inanimate  objects,  is,  after  correct  delineation,  the 
most  Important  matter  to  be  attended  to. 

CHARADRIAD^,  a  large  familj;  of  birds,  of  the 
order  Grallatorea,  and  tribe  PreetiroHree.  Besides 
the  plovers,  the  family  includes  the  lapwings, 
oyster-catchers,  sandcrlings,  etc. 

CIIAliBON  ROUGE,  or  ItEn  Chabcoal,  a  variety 
of  charcoal  obtained  by  subjecting  wood  to  the  ac- 
tion of  heated  air  from  furnaces,  or  of  steam,  which 
has  been  raised  to  a  temperature  of  572°  F. 

CHARCOAL  BLACKS  are  made  both  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances.  Those  which  are 
derived  from  vegetable  substances,  when  mixed  with 
white,  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint. 

ClIARENTE,  a  river  in  the  west  of  France.  This 
river  gives  ita  name  to  two  departments,  both 
remarkable  for  the  productiveness  of  there  vine- 
yards. 

CHARGE :  In  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  the  fig- 
ures represented  on  a  shield,  anemone  thus  adorned 
is  said  to  be  charged. 

CHARGE:  in  military  warfare,  a  sudden  and 
Impetuous  attack  on  the  enemy. 

CHARGE :  in  military  pyrotechny,  sufficient  com- 
bustible material  for  one  Sting  or  discharge.    It  Is 
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also  Applicable  to  all  kinde  of  firings,  fireworks  and 
explosionB. 

CHARGE,  the  expoeition  of  the  law  made  by  the 
judge  to  the  jury,  in  which  be  commentB  on  the 
evidence  and  inetructs  the  jury  as  to  the  application 
o(  the  taw  to  the  facts. 

CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES,  a  fourth -class  diplomatic 
agent,  accredited,  not  to  the  sovereign,  but  to  the 
department  tor  foreign  affairs;  he  also  holds  his 
credentials  only  from  the  minieter. 

CHARGER,  a  name  sometimea  given  to  a  war- 
horse  accustomed  to  the  din  of  battles,  and  reliable 
under  circumstances  of  confusion  and  danger.  8ee 
Britannica,  Vol.  XTI,  p.  191, 

CHARITIES,  in  law,  are  grsJiU  or  devises  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  frMindlese,  for  public  in- 
stitutions, or  for  education  or  religious  culture. 

CHARITON,  a  city  and  the  couuty-eeat  of  Lucas 
countv,  Iowa,  situated  on  the  Chariton  River  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad. 

CHARITY,  .SiBTBRS  Of,  nuns  who  are  devoted  to 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  care  of  the  poor  and  the 

CHARIVARI,  a  French  term  used  to  designate 
a  wild  tumult,  and  uproar  produced  bv  the  beating 
of  pans,  kettles,  dishes,  mingled  with  nissing,  whis- 
tling, etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  general 
dielike  to  the  person  against  whom  the  mock  sere- 
nade is  directed, 

CHARLATAN,  a  quack-doctor,  or  empiric,  or  in 
tact  any  one  who  makes  loud  pretensions  to  knowl- 
edee  or  skill  which  he  does  not  possess. 

CHARLES,  ELizABBTn  Rukdi-k,  writer  of  sev- 
eral well-known  historical  novels,  born  about  1628. 
Among  her  most  popular  works  are  the  Chronickt 
of  the  Schonberg-Votta  Family  and  the  Diary  of 
Kitty  Trtiyhjan, 

CH.1ELE8  CITY,  a  railroad  junction  and  the 
county-seat  of  Floyd  county,  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar 
River.  It  has  various  manufactories,  among  which 
is  one  for  furniture. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,    the  constellation  of  Ursa 


CHARLESTON,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Coles 
county.  111.,  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Terre  Haute. 
It  has  an  infirmary  and  a  medical  college. 
■  CHARLESTON,  a  city  of  South  Carolina,  and 
county-seat  of  Charleston  county  (see  Britannica, 
Vol.  V,  p.  428-29).  The  trade  of  the  city  for  the 
year  18S9  amounted  to  (80,000.000,  an  increase  of 
14,000,000,  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  im- 
ports for  1HH9  were  ♦6K,3,232  and  exports  (13,807,- 
673.  Manufacturing  industries  numbered  860,  with 
19,000,000  capital,  producing  $13,742,879.  The  phos- 
phate industry  is  the  chief,  the  trade  in  phos- 
phate fertilizers  alone  amounting  to  (6,494,r"""    - 


largest  of  wliich  was  completed  in  1889.  The  daily 
supply  is  2,000,000  gallons.  Public  schools  and  li- 
braries have  advanced  with  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  city,  and  a  new  post  ofHceand  cus- 
tom house  have  been  added  to  tlie  public  buildings. 
Population  in  1880,  40,984;  in  18<J0,  &4,692. 

CHARLESTON,  or  Kaxawha  Court-Hol-se,  the 
capital  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  county  seat  of 
Kanawha  county,  situated  on  the  Elk  and  Kana- 
wha Rivers.  A  large  amount  of  manufacturing 
and  shipping  is  ^one  in  this  city.  Ice,  furniture, 
doors.  Dlin as,  wagons  and  iron  fences  are  made; 
there  are  dry  docks  and  ship-building  yards,  many 
fine  public  buildings,  water,  gas.  and  electric- light 
works.  Great  quantities  of  salt  are  daily  manu- 
factured, one  furnace  alone  turning  out  2,000 
bushels  daily.    In  1869  this  city  was  the  State  cap- 


ital; in  1875  Wheeling  became  the  capital;  In  188& 
Charleston  was  again  made  the  capital. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Sul- 
livan county,  N.  H.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactories  of 
boots,  shoes,  and  lumber. 

CHARLESTOWN.  a  railroad  town  and  the 
county-seat  of  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va.  It  is  near 
Harper's  Ferry.  John  Brown  was  tried  and  exe- 
cuted at  Charlestown,  Dec.  2, 1859. 

CHARL0I8,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  situ- 
ated on  the  Maas,  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
Rotterdam.  It  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  terri- 
ble accident  which  occurred  here  in  1512.  A  relig- 
ious procession,  crossing  the  ice  in  defiance  of 
magisterial  prohibition,  was  precipitated  into  the 
Maas,  and  8,000  lives  were  lost. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  railroad  city  and  county-seat  of 
Eaton  county,  Mich.  Lumber  and  fiour  are  here 
manufactured. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Meck- 
lenburg county,  N.  C,  situated  on  Sugar  Creek,  llO 
miles  north  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  S.C.  It  ia  i 
an  important  station  of  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond 
Air-line  Railroad,  and  terminus  of  the  Charlott«r 
Columbia  andAugusta,  and  the  Atlantic,  Tenneseee 
and'  Ohio  Railroads.  The  court-house  is  a  substan- 
tial andcommodious  structure.  The  Biddle  (Fres- 
byterianj  University  was  organized  here  in  1867 
In  1S38  a  branch  mint  was  established  in  Charlotte 
for  the  coinage  of  gold  found  in  the  vicinity.  The 
principal  manufactories  are  of  carriages,  machin- 
ery, cotton  goods,  agricultural  implements,  to- 
bacco, and  iron  castings.  Population  in  1880,  7,094! 
in  1890,  11,655. 

CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
an  extensive  trade.    Population,  13,000. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  Virginia.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  V,  p.  430. 

CHARM,  a  form  of  words,  generally  in  verse, 
supposed  to  possess  some  supernatural  power,  of  a 
hurtful,  a  healing,  or  a  protective  kind. 

CIIARNEL  HOUSE.     See  Vol.  II,  p.  462. 

CHARNOCK,  Stephen,  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1628,  died  in  1680.  He  was  a  Puritan  di- 
vine. His  principal  literary  work  was  a  Treatiit 
on  the  Attributei  of  God. 

CHARON.  SeeBritannica.Vol.  V,p.  430.  In  the 
folklore  of  modern  Greece,  Charon  still  survives  a« 
a  kind  of  shadowy  representative  of  death  and  a. 
mysterious  under-world. 

CHART,  a  marine  or  bydrographical  map  exhib- 
iting a  portion  of  a  sea  or  other  water,  with  the 
islands,  coast  of  contiguous  land,  surroundings, cur- 
rents, etc. 

CHARTE,  a  charter  or  system  of  constitutional 
law,  embodied  in  a  single  document.  The  first 
such  charter  in  Prance  is  known  as  the  Grande 
Charle,  or  the  Charter  of  King  John  (1855). 
But  the  constitution  to  which  the  term  charte  is 
most  frequently  applied  is  that  in  which  Louis 
XVIII  solemnly  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the 
nation  on  his  restoration  in  1814.  This  charte  has 
ever  since  been  considered  the  fundamental  law 
of  constitutional  monarchy  when  that  form  of 
government  has  existed  in  France. 

CHARTER.    See  Britannica.  Vol.  V,  pp.  431-33. 

CHARTER-HOUSE,  a  charitable  hospital,  chap- 
el, and  celebrated  public  school  in  London,  founded 
in  Ifili  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton.  It  had  been  originally 
a  Carthusian  monastery.  See  Britannica,  Vol.1 
p.  20:  Vol.  XIV,  p.  835. 

CHARTER  PARTY.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p. 
438. 
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CHARTULARY,  or  Caktclaky,  a  collection  of 

ebarters.  Aa  soon  s.s  a  bodj,  eccleeiaBtical  or  secu- 
lar, poBBeaaed  a  considerable  number  of  charterg 
they  were  claesifled.  and  copied  into  a  book  or  roll, 
called  a  chartularv;  the  officer  in  the  ancient 
Latin  Churoh  who  bad  ohargfl  of  the  records  was 
alio  called  a  cartulary. 

CHARTERS  TO'WkRS,  a  mining  township  o( 
Northeast  Queensland,  Australia,  situated  on  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Towers  Mountain,  SSO  miles 
northwest  of  Brisbane.  It  dates  from  the  gold  dis- 
covery here  of  1871-72,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1877.  It  has  railway  conneotion  with  Townsville 
on  tbe  coast.  Population  of  town,  33^3;  with  dig- 
triet,  7310. 

CHASE  ;  in  a  gun,  the  name  given  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  length  between  tne  muzzle  and  the 
trunnions, 

CHASE,  PkilandSh,  P.  E.  bishop,  bom  in  Cor- 
nish, N.  H.,Dec.  14,1775,  died  at  Jubilee College,Ill., 
Sent.  20, 1832.  He  graduated  in  1795  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  three  years  later  was  ordained  priest 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  held  rec- 
toratea  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  in  1817  undertook  missionary  work  in  Ohio, 
where  for  a  time  he  preached  for  three  churches 
and  took  charge  of  the  Worthington  Academy. 
He  twice  visited  England,  obtaioed  funds  for 
educational  works  and  therewith  erected  Kenyon 
College,  Gambler  Theological  Seminary,  and  Jubi- 
lee College— the  latter  in  Illinois.  In  1819  Mr. 
Chase  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ohio  and  in  IS35 
bishop  of  Illinois.  Two  volumes  of  Reminiicencee 
and  two  works  concerning  Kenyon  College  are 
among  his  publications. 

CHASE,  Tlinv  Earle,  scientist,  bom  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Aug^  18,  1820,  died  Dec.  17,  1886.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  taught  in  Philadel- 

Ehia,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  employed 
is  leisure  in  scientific  and  philosophical  pursuits. 
In  1871  he  became  professor  of  logic  and  philosophy 
in  Haverford  College,  and  further  pursued  his 
investigations  in  the  fields  of  electricity,  gravity, 
magnetism  and  kindred  forces.  His  scientific 
papers  were  widely  published,  and  he  received  the 
Magellanic  gold  medal  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  in  imi. 

CH.A.SE,  Saluon  Pobtland,  statesman  and  ju- 
rist, born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13, 1808,  died  in 
New  York  city,  May  7,  1873.  His  father  was  Itha- 
mas  Chase,  and  the  stock  to  which  he  belonged  was 
prolific  in  eminent  men.  When  the  boy  was  eight 
years  old  the  family  removed  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  and 
soon  after  the  father  died.  An  uncle  who  was 
bishop  of  Ohio  in  1820  offered  the  boy  a  home,  and 
educational  advantages  in  the  acaaemy  of  which 
tbe  nncle  was  principal.  Here  he  spent  three 
jears,  and  In  1824  entered  Dartmouth  College, 
graduating  in  1826.  He  then  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  opened  a  classical  school  for  boys,  and  mean- 
time studied  law  under  William  Wirt.  After  re- 
ceiving his  license  to  practice  he  vrent  (1830)  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  opened  a  law  office,  and  while 
waiting  for  clients  edited  the  Slalutei  of  Ohio  with 
notes ;  this  drew  public  attention,  and  in  1834  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  U.  8.  bank  in  that 
city.  He  very  soon  connected  himself  with  tbe 
anti-slavery  party,  and  defended  so  many  fugitive 
slaves  that  Kentuckians  called  him  the  ''^attorney- 
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with  harboring  fugitive  slaves.  "  Slavery  is  sec- 
tional, freedom  is  national,"  was  the  maxim  of  this 
Iiirist,  and  he  felt  called  by  providence  to  devote 
lis  time  and  means  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  party 
of  constitutional  freedom.    Mr.  Chase  became  ul- 


timately a  founder  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
the  Liberal  and  Free-Soil  conventions  from  1841- 
48,  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  allied  himself 
with  whatever  party  would  at  the  time  further  his 
aims.  The  Democrats  in  1849  elected  him  to  the 
IT.  B.  Senate,  and  here  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  firm  stand  against  slavery. 

In  1850,  seeing  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  slavery  question  Mr,  Chase  left  it 
and  in  1856  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  governor  rf 
Ohio;  two  years  later  he  was  reelected.  At  the 
Republican  national  convention  which  nominated 
Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  In  1861  ne  was  aeain  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  President  Lincoln  called  him  to  the  cabi- 
net as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  this  office  hii 
duties  were  not  arduous;  the  Government  credit 
was  below  par;  the  treasury  'Was  empty,  and  in 
this  state  01  finances  a  war  must  be  carried  on. 
Secretary  Chase  negotiated  a  loan  for  ^8,000,000; 
recommended  confiscation  of  property  belonging 
to  those  in  rebellion,  increase  of  duties,  and  a  na- 
tional currency  with  a  system  of  national  banking 
associations.  Treasury  notes,  "  greenbacks,"  wera 
issued,  and  served  to  tide  the  government  over  the 
financial  crisis. 

The  secretaryship  was  resigned  by  Mr.  Chase 
in  1864,  and  a  fevr  months  later  tbe  President 
nominated  bim  as  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  pre- 
sided at  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  in 
1868.  In  1864  his  name  had  been  brought  forward 
as  Republican  nominee  for  tbe  presidency,  and  in 
1868  the  Democratic  party  named  him  for  the 
honor ;  but  he  did  not  command  a  large  following 
at  the  convention. 

CHASE,  Sahuzl,  Bigner  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  born  in  Somerset  county,  Md.,  April 
17, 1741,  died  June  19,  1811.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  an  ardent  patriot,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  1778,  and  waa 
one  of  a  committee  sent  by  Congress  to  urge  Can- 
ada to  unite  with  the  colonies  in  resistance  to 
England.  After  the  war  he  was  tbe  agent  sent 
to  recover  from  the  bank  of  England  money  de- . 
posited  there  by  Americans  before  the  war.  In 
1788  be  became  member  of  the  Maryland  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
three  years  later  chief  justice  of  the  General  Court 
of  Maryland.  On  the  occasion  of  a  riot  In  1794  he 
ordered  the  arrest  of  two  rioters  and  assisted  in 
taking  them  to  jail.  For  this  act  John  Randolph 
secured  his  impeachment  five  years  after,  when 
he  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court.     Tbe   Senate  acquitted  him  of  the 

CHASE,  Thouas,  educator,  brother  of  Pliny 
Earle  Chase,  scientist,  tM>rn  In  Worcester,  Mass., 
June  16, 1827 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1848,  taught 
in  the  institution  from  1850  to  1868,  studied  abroad ; 
in  1866  became  professor  at  Haverford  College, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  its  president  in  1876.  He 
was  one  of  the  American  revisers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  has  edited  and  published  works  on  tbe 
classics. 

CHASIDIM.  After  the  Babjlonlsh  captivity, 
the  Jews,  with  regard  to  their  onservance  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  were  divided  into  two  classes — Cha»i' 
dim  and  Zadikim.  When  the  Great  Synagogue 
was  commissioned  by  the  Persian  government  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  civil  and  religious  laws  for  the 
emigrant  Jews,  several  innovations  were  made  on 
the  Mosaic  law.  Those  who  accepted  these  innova- 
tions were  styled  Chasidim,  white  those  who  re> 
iected  them  were  styled  Zadikim.  Bee  Assipbakb, 
BritannioB,  Vol.  II,  p.  729. 
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CHASING,  the  art  of  working  raised  or  half- 
raised  flgurea  in  gold,  silver,  bronie  or  other  metal 
(■ee  BriCannica,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  IS9}.'  Tbe  art  was 
known  at  a  very  earlj  period,  u  may  be  inferred 
from  the  abield  of  AQhlUee,  the  ark  of  Cypeelua, 
and  otber  productions  of  this  kind. 

CHA8EA,  the  countj-seat  of  Carver  county, 
Minn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Minnesota  River, 
th[rt;-two  miJea  southwest  of  St.  Paul.  The  Miu- 
nesoCa  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  here  forms  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  Railroad,  while 
on  the  oppOHite  side  of  the  river  is  the  Chicago, 
Bt.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Oniaba  Railroad. 

CHABLE8,  Michel,  a  French  mathematician, 
born  at  Epernon  in  1793,  died  In  13S0. ,  Hia  princi- 
pal works  are  a  Bittory  of  Arithmetic,  and  treatises 
on  Higher  Geometry  and  on  Conic  Sectioju. 

CHASLES,  Philabktb  (1788-1873),  a  French 
writer,  bom  at  Mainvilliers,  near  Chartree,  Oct.  8, 
1798.  Early  imbued  with  Rousseau's  ideas  by  his 
father,  he  was  apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  a  Jacobin 
book-seller,  with  whom  be  was  sent  to  jait  after  the 
restoration.  Released  by  Chateaubriand's  influ- 
ence he  went  to  England,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment in  a  book-seller's  shop,  and  during  bis  seven 
Ears'  residence  laid  the  loundatEon  at  hie  large 
owledge  of  English  literature.  After  fata  return 
to  France  he  contributed  reviews  of  English  books 
to  the  Sevue  Encycloptdiqve.  In  1824  he  published 
DiteouTt  aur  Jacques  Auguiie  de  Thou,  and  in  182S 
Tableau  de  la  Langue  et  Littiralure  Fran^aiie,  ISOO' 
1610.  In  1837  Chasles  became  librarian  of  the 
Bibliothdque  Mazarin,  and  in  1641  professor  of 
Northern  Languages  at  the  CoU^g^  de  France, 
which  chair  be  filled  until  his  death  at  Venice, 
July  18.  1878. 

CHASSE,  music  composed  in  imitation  of  tbe 
chase,  and  produced  chiefly  by  horns,  occasionally 
combined  with  other  wind  mstruments. 

CHASSE,  David  Hendrcck,  Baron,  a  Dutch  sol- 
dier, bom  in  Thiel,  in  the  Netheriands,  in  1765, 
died  in  1849.    He  began  hia  mtlitarv  career  at  ten 

J  ears  of  age.  At  sixteen  he  was  lieutenant,  and 
\  1787  became  captain.  He  entered  the  French 
service,  and  for  his  fondness  for  bayonet  charges 
Napoleon  gave  him  the  name  of  "  General  Bayonet." 
Louis  Bonaparte  made  him  a  baron  in  1609,  and  in 
1816  he  fought  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  Dutch  forces 
against  his  old  comrades,  the  French.  Ab  governor 
of  Antwerp  he  defended  the  citadel  bravely  for 
three  weeks  against  the  Belgians  and  French. 
He  died  in  1849. 

CHA8SEP0T,  Antoine  Alphonsb,  a  French  in- 
Tentor,  bom  March  4, 1833.  He  was  an  employ^  in 
the  Paris  arsenal  of  St.  Thomas,  where  he  necame 
an  official  in  1R68,  and  in  1863  brought  before  tbe 
government  the  model  of  his  rifle,  adopted  three 
years  afterwards. 

CHASSEURS,  a  name  give  to  aome  light  troops 
in  several  of  the  European  armies.  In  1815,  bat- 
talions of  chasseurs  were  enrolled  in  tbe  French 


menta. 

CHASSEURS  DE  VINCENNE8,  one  of  the 
names  given  to  a  famous  corps  In  the  French  army. 
In  1835,  when  certain  improvements  had  been  made 
in  the  French  rifie,  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  ordered 
the  formation  of  a  company  of  riflemen,  armed 
with  new  rifles.  They  proved  so  efficient  that  in 
1838  a  whole  battalion  was  organized,  which  waa 
called  the  Chaageurt  de  f'incfnnee. 

CHA8TELLUX,  Fban^ois  Jean,  Marquis  na,  a 
French  author,  bom  in  Paris  in  1734,  died  there 
Oct.  28. 1788.  He  served  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution under  Rochambeau,  securing  the  frieud- 


sbip  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  He  wrote 
Travelt  in  America,  and  an  Ettay  on  Public  ffappi- 
nete,  a  work  which  denounced  Christianity. 

CHASUBLE,  the  uppermost  garment  worn  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  when  robed  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass.    SeeBritannica,  Vol.VI,  p.  462. 

CHAT,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  thrush  family. 
There  are  many  species,  chiefly  African.  The  yel- 
low-breasted chat  of  the  United  States  is  remark- 
able  for  the  volubility  and  mimicry  of  its  song. 
See  Wheatbar  BriUnnica,  Vol.  XXlV,  p.  537. 

CHATEAU,  a  castle  or  a  fortress  in  France.  A 
manor  house;  a  gentleman's  country-seat;  also  a 
royal  residence;  as,  the  cMteau  of  the  Louvre.  The 
distinctive  French  term  for  a  fortified  castle  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  chdteau-fort. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER,  a  town  in  the  French 
department  of  Mayenne,  situated  on  tbe  Mayenne, 
180  miles  southwest  of  Paris  by  rail.  It  has  linen 
and  woolen  manufactures.    Population,  7^34. 

CHATELAINE,  the  wife  of  the  chACelain  or  ca»- 
tellan ;  the  mistress  of  a  castle  or  chAteau.  Also  a 
chain  worn  by  the  castellan,  depending  from  the 
girdle,  to  which  the  keys  of  the  castle  were  at- 
tached. From  this  use  of  the  term  we  have  the  ap- 
plication to  a  modern  device  conaistlug  of  an  orna- 
mental hook  or  claap,  worn  bv  a  lady  at  her  waist, 
and  having  a  chain  attacbea  for  a  watch,  keys, 
trinkets,  etc.  Also  applied  to  the  trinkets  them- 
selves, and  used  adjectively,  as  chdlelaine  watch, 
belt,  etc. 

CHATHAM,  a  town  and  county-aeat  of  Kent 
county,  Ontario,  on  the  Thames  River,  and  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  46  miles  east  of  Detroit. 
Mich.  It  manufactures  machinery  and  woolen 
goods,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  potaab, 
tobacco,  soap,  etc, 

CHATHAM,  a  town  of  Barnstable  county,  Mass., 
on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  southeastern  point  of  Cape 
Cod.  It  is  a  summer  resort,  has  good  achoola  and 
two  lights  houses. 

CHATHAM  VILLAGE,  Chatham  FoorCoenbbs, 
a  thriving  village  of  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  It 
baa  cotton  and  paper-mills,  blast  furnaces  and  ma- 
chine shops.  It  is  a  junction  for  tbe  Boston  and 
Albany,  the  New  York  and  Harlem,  and  the  Har- 
lem Extension  Railroads. 

CHATI,  a  small  leopard-like  cat  {Felit  mt(u), 
found  in  South  America. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  about 
500  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  small  boats  for 
325  miiea.  It  rises  in  the  Blue  Rid^,  in  the  nortb- 
east  part  of  the  State,  flows  south,  forming  ths 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
unites  with  Flint  River  to  form  the  Appalacbicolk. 

CHATTEL,  every  apecies  of  property,  movable  or 
immovable,  which  is  less  than  a  freehold.  Real  chat- 
tels are  interests  which  are  annexed  to  or  concent 
real  estate;  as.  a  lease  for  years  of  land.  Personal 
chattels  are  properly  things  movable,  which  may 
be  carried  about  fay  the  owner;  such  as  animala, 
household  stuff,  money,  corn,  jewels,  furniture, 
garments  and  everything  else  that  can  be  put  In 
motion  and  transferred  irom  one  place  to  another. 
Chattels,  whether  real  or  personal,  are  treated  as 
personal  property  In  every  respect,  and  lu  case  of 
the  death  of  the  owner,  usually  belong  to  the  ex< 
ecutor  or  administrator  and  not  to  thenelr  at  lav. 

CHATTANOOGA,  a  city  of  Tennessee,  and  coun- 
ty-seat of  Hamilton  county,  located  near  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  State,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley 
formed  by  Mission  Ridge  on  the  east  and  Lookout 
Mountain  on  the  west.  Although  It  received  a  ci^ 
charter  in  1851  its  population  in  1860  was  only  2,&46. 
Tbe  civil  war  wipea  out  the  commeroe  and  ludiw- 
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tries  of  the  Httle  cEty,  and  it  became  a  great  depot 
of  war  supplies.  The  Bunoundin^  hillB,  Talleya 
and  plains  were  camps,  and  hospitals  and  tenta 
filled  the  town.  But  with  the  close  of  the  war  came 
a  remarkable  growth.  In  1S90  the  city  contained 
900  manufacturing  establishments;  several  large 
hotels;  street  railways,  both  horse  and  electric; 
gas  and  electric  lights,  water-works,  large  jobbing 
houses,  and  elegant  private  residences.  Chatta- 
nooga has  nine  Crunk  lines  of  railway.  The  United 
States  goverDnient  has  exitended  (4,000,000  in  re- 
moving obstructions  from  the  TenneHBee  Kiver,  and 
the  river  traffic  is  immense.  A  new  bridge  of  steel 
and  iron,  built  b^  the  county  at  a  cost  of  ¥225,000, 
now  spans  the  wver  at  this  point,  and  is  tree  for 
carriages  and  foot  passengera.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  taten  from  the  river  aljove  tiie 
city, pumped  through  63milea  of  mains,  with  a  ca- 
paciCy.of  20,000,000 gallons  daily.  The  Grant  Memo- 
rial ifniversity  (Methodist)  is  located  here,  and  in- 
cludes a  classical  school,  medical  school,  law  school, 
theological  school,  and  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments. Othnr  educational  institutions  are  the 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  In  charge  of  the  Domini- 
can Bisters,  numerous  public  schools,  and  a  com- 
mercial college.  The  great  bend  of  the  river, 
sweeping  around  the  city,  gives  11  miles  of  deep 
water  front,  and  supplies  unusual  transportation 
facilities  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
establishments.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  the  vicinity, 
and  300  tons  of  iron  are  produced  daily  by  the 
Bmelting  and  puddling  works  in  the  city.  Popula- 
tion in  1S80,  12,879;  In  1890,  29,113. 

CHATTEL  MORTGAGE,  a  mortgage  on  per- 
sonal property. 

CHATTERER,  a  popular  name  applied  to  the 
birds  of  the  family  Ampelidie,  of  the  order  Instetoret 
and  tribe  Denlirottrft.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  warmer  regions.  9ome  of  them  possess  powers 
of  song  almost  equal  to  those  of  tne  nightingale. 
8ee  Waxwikg,  Britannica.  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  460. 

CHAUDFONTAINE,  a  village  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vesdre,  a  few  miles  from  Li^ge,  in 
Belgium.    Population,  about  1,000. 

CHAUMONOT,  Piekrk  Joskph  Mahik,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  born  near  Ch at illon-sur- Seine,  France, 
in  1611,  died  near  Quebec,Feb.21, 1693.  He  labored 
among  the  Canadian  Indiana,  and  wrote  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Huron  language. 

CH  AUNCE  Y,  Charlbb,  educator,  born  in  Yardle- 
bury,  Hertfordshire,  Enf;laud,  in  1692,  died  in  1672. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1  HIS,  and  afterwards 
taught  Hebrew  and  Greek  there.  He  became  a 
clergyman,  but  so  strong  were  his  Puritan  convic- 
tions that  he  was  continually  in  trouble  with  the 
higher  church  authorities.  In  1638  he  found  in 
New  England  the  liberty^of  conscience  denied  in 
Old  England.  The  church  of  8cituat«  called  him 
to  be  its  pastor,  and  here  he  remained  for  12  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  made  ready  to  return 
to  England  to  his  old  congregation  of  Ware ;  but 
Harvard  College  waa  just  then  without  a  president, 
and  he  accepted  the  office  which  was  offered,  serv- 
ing acceptably  up  to  the  time  of  hisdeath.  He  was 
the  second  president  of  Harvard,  and  held  the 
office  for  18  years. 

CHAUNCEY,  Isaac,  commodore  U.  B.  N.,  bom 
Rt  Black  Rock,  Conn.,  Feb.  :M,  1773,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Jan.  27, 1S40.  At  an-  early  age  he  went 
to  sea,  and  before  he  had  completed  bis^wentieth 
year  he  commanded  a  ship  in  the  merchant  service 
which  belonged  to  John  .iacob  Astor.  When  the 
navy  waa  organized    in    1798,  Chauacey   was  ap- 

Kinted  lieutenant  and  rose  to  be  captain  in  1806. 
the  war  with  Tripoli  he  served  with  gallantry. 
I>nring  the  war  of  1812  Capt.  Cbauncey  commanded 


on  the  lakes,  superintended  the  building  of  a  fleet 
co5perated  in  the  capture  of  York  (Toronto),  and 
put  to  flight  the  British  fleet  in  York  bay.  After 
the  war  he  commanded  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard, 

negotiated  a  treaty  with  Algiers  while  command- 
ing the  Mediterranean  squadion.and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Navy 
commissioners  at  Washington, 

CHAUS8ES:  in  the  armor  of  the  Middle  AgeB,de- 
fense  pieces  for  the  legs.  Some  were  made  of 
padded  and  quilted  clotn  and  some  of  riveted 
plates. 

CHAUTAUQUA,  an  unique  summer  retort  in 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Chautauqua  lake. 
It  was  formerly  called  Fair  Point,  and  was  a  favor> 
ite  place  for  Methodist  camp-meetings,  but  in  1874 
the  grounds  were  purchased  by  the  Chautauqua 
Sunday -school  Assembly.  Many  lots  have  been 
purchased,  upon  which  neat  cottages  have  been 
erected ;  there  are  also  numerous  boarding-houses 
and  hotels,  and  large  pavilions  for  religious  services 
and  instruction.  Each  year,  during  July  and  An- 
gust,  summer  schools  of  language'  and  art  are  held 
there,  papular  lecturers  being  secured  to  address 
the  large  classes.  Crowds  of  people  annually 
throng  the  Chautauoua  grounds.  Sunday-achool 
and  temperance  work,  as  well  as  Bible  Study,  re- 
ceive attention.  The  "Chautauqua  Idea"  has  be- 
come popular,  and  there  are  branch  "Chautauqua 
Assemblies"  in  many  of  the  States  and  in  Canada, 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAK^,  In  Chautauqua  county, 
N.  Y.,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  18  miles  Iom 
and  three  miles  in  breadth  at  its  widest  point,  u 
is  the  highest  navigable  water  in  the  United  States, 
being  726  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  Steamers 
sail  between  Mavville  and  the  flourishing  town  of 
Jamestown,  whicn  lies  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lake.  The  Indian  name  means  "bag  tied  in  the 
middle,"  and  refers  to  the  fancied  shape  of  the 
lake. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE,  an  Incorporated  Institution  for  study 
and  instruction,  suegcstod  and  largely  promotea, 
by  Hon.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  It  waa  or- 
ganized In  1878,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  with  Lewis 
Miller  aa  President  of  the  Association,  and  Rev. 
John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (now  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  as  chancellor  of 
the  faculty.  The  purpose  of  the  Circle  is  to  pro- 
mote habits  of  reading  and  study  in  Nature,  art, 
science,  and  in  secular  and  aacred  literature,  in 
connection  with  the  routine  of  daily  life;  to  give 
coUege  graduates  a  review  of  the  college  course; 
to  secure  for  those  whose  educational  advantages 
have  been  limited  the  college  student's  general 
outlook  upon  the  world  and  life,  and  to  develop  the 
habit  of  close,  connected,  persistent  thinking. 

It  endeavors  to  encourage  individual  study  in 
lines  and  by  text-books  which  shall  be  indicated;  by 
local  circles  fgr  mutual  help  and  encouragement  in 
such  studies ;  by  summer  courses  of  lectures  and 
"students'  sessions"  at  Chautanqua,  and  by  written 
reports  of  each  year's  work. 

Any  person  may  join  the  circle  upon  payment  of 
the  annual  membership  fee,  which  is  Afty  cents. 
No  entrance  examination  is  necessary.  Persona 
may  enter  for  one  year,  but  the  full  course  is  four 
years,  after  which  the  graduate  receives  a  diploma. 
The  course  of  studies  is  directed  from  the  center 
of  the  Circle,  and  may  be  pursued  at  home  and  In 
the  local  circles.  Attendance  at  the  summer 
meetings  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  ig  urged,  but  is  not 
imjierative.  The  meeting  of  1890  began  July  5  and 
closed  August  25. 

There  are  over  fifty  Chautauqua  assemblies  i' 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Jap^ 
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India,  ^outh  America,  Australasia,  and  South 
Africa,  with  a  membership  of  half  a  million  persons. 
All  are  modeled  in  organization  and  methods  upon 
the  original  Cbautauqua  Assembly,  but  are  inde- 

g indent  in  mansKement.  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurtbut  is 
rincipal  of  tite  Faculty  at  Chautauqua,  and  A.  AL 
Martin,  of  PittslWrgh,  is  Secretary.  The  general 
secretarial  office  is  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  nliss  K. 
F.  Kimball  in  charge. 

CHAUVEAU,  Pierre  Joseph  Oliviek,  a  Cana- 
dian statesman,  bom  in  Quebec,  Ala;  30.  !820. 
Educated  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  he  afterwards 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  Che  bar  in  1841, 
and  three  years  later  entered  political  life  as  a  re- 
form member  for  the  county  of  Quebec.  In  1851 
he  was  solicitor-general  for  Lower  Canada;  in 
1858  provincial  secretary  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council ;  he  was  superintendent  of  education 
for  his  native  city  in  18^;  and,  after  the  confeder- 
ation was  elected  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Quebec  House  of  Assembly.  He  held 
the  office  of  premier  from  IS67  to  1873,  was  speaker 
of  the  Senate  id  <1873-74),  became  president  of 
Quebec  harbor  commission  in  1876,  and  sheriff  of 
Montreal  in  1877.  Mr.  Chauveau  iias  done  much 
for  the  educational  cause,  and  his  writings  in  prose 
and  poetry  have  been  received  with  favor. 

CHAUVENET,  William, an  American  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Milford,  Pa.,  in  1819,  died  in  1670. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works 
on  mathematics,  and  originated  numerous  improve- 
ments in  mathematical  methods. 

CHAY  ROOT,  Choya,  or  Sayan,  a  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cinchonactx, 
a  native  of  India  and  Jlexico.  It  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  orange-colored  roots,  whose  bark  af- 
fords a  beautiful  red  dye. 

CHAYENPUR,  a  fortified  town  of  Nepaul,  in  the 
north  of  India.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
which  yields  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  butter,  timber, 
apices,  sugar,  tobacco  and  pearls. 

CHAZARB,  a  people  of  the  Finnish  stock  known 
in  the  seventh  century  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ; 
In  the  ninth  century  their  kingdom  occupied  the 
southeast  of  Russia  from  the  Caspian  and  the 
Volga  to  the  Dnieper.  They  were  singularly  tol- 
erant of  all  religions;  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
adopted  the  Jewish  faith  from  Jews  who  fled  from 
the  persecutions  of  Emperor  Leo,  and  Cyril  con- 
verted many  to  Christianity  In  the  ninth  century. 
The  power  of  the  Chazars  was  ultimately  broken 
in  the  12th  century  by  the  Byzantine  emperors 
and  the  Russians. 

CHAZY  EPOCH  the  name  given  by  American 
geologists  to  that  division  of  Silurian  time  during 
which  the  Chaiy  limestone  of  New  York,  Canada, 
etc.,  was  formed. 

CHEATHAM,  Bekjamis  F.,  a  soldier,  born  in 
Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  Oct.  20, 1820,  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Sept.  4, 188G.  He  achieved  distinction 
as  a  captain  and  colonel  of  volunteers  during  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  became  major-general  of 
the  Tennessee  militia.  He  pursued  the  occupation 
of  farmer  till  1S61,  at  which  time,  under  a  call  from 
the  Governor  of  Tenneasee,  he  enlisted  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  State,  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  was  soon  afterward  transferred  with  his 
command  to  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate 
8tatee,in  which  he  continued  till  the  close  of  the  war, 
rising  successively  to  the  grades  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant-general. He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Belmont  in  1861,  and  commanded  a  division 
in  Gen.  Bragg'e  army  in  his  campaign  into  Ken- 
tucky In  1862.    He  participated  in  the  battles  of 


Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamanga  Missionary 
Ridge,  Resaca,  Marietta,  in  the  battles  near  At- 
lanta, in  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  which  he  commanded  an  armj 
corps  as  lieutenant-general,  and  also  in  the  battle 
of  Bentonviile,  N.  C.,  soon  aft«r  which  he  surren- 
dered to  the  Federal  forces  with  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Joseph  K 
Johnston.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
the  States  he  returned  to  the  vocation  oi  agricul- 
ture. 

In  1872  he  was  nominated  bj  the  Democratic  State 
convention  to  represent  the  State  at  lacge  in  the 
United  State  Congress;  but  Andrew  Johnson  be- 
coming an  independent  candidate  for  the  same 
office  the  Democratic  vote  was  thus  divided  be- 
tween him  and  Cheatham,  and  the  contest  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Horace  Maynard,  the  Republican 
candidate. 

He  was  subeequently  appointed  superintendent  of 
State  prisons,  in  which  capacity  ne  served  four 
years.  In  I8SS  be  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  postmaster  at  Nasbville,  Tenn.,  and  died 
in  the  incumbency  of  that  office.  He  was  noted  for 
his  sound  practical  judgment,  great  personal  cour- 
nge,  and  firm  fealty  to  uis  friends.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  successful  commanders  In 
that  portion  of  the  Con  federate  forces  known  as  the 
"Army  of  Tennessee,"  which  was  first  commanded 
byCien.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  suoceasivelyb* 
Gens.  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Joseph  E.  Johnst^in  and 
J.  B.  Hood. 

CHEBOYGAN,  the  county-seat  of  Cheboygan 
county,  Mich.,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  and  on 
Lake  Huron.  It  has  saw,  planing  and  grist-mills; 
also  a  large  grain  trade. 

CHECK,  a  fabric  whose  pattern  consists  of  rec- 
tangular spaces  like  a  chessboard. 

CHECK,  or  Chbqcb,  See  Britannioa,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
683-&4. 

CHECKY :  in  heraldry,  when  the  field  or  any 
charge  is  composed  of  small  squares  of  different 
tincture,  generally  metal  and  color,  it  is  said  to  be 
cheeky. 

CHEDDAR,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  two  milei 
southeast  of  Axbridge,  England,  celebrated  for  the 
productionoftheCheddarcheeses.  Population, 2,200. 

CHEESE-HOPPER  the  Larvse  of  Ti/rophagaeatH; 
a  small  dipterous  fly  of  the  family  Mviddei,  tbe 
same  to  which  the  house-fly,  blow-fly,  etc.,  belong. 
It  lays  its  eg^  in  the  crevices  of  cneese,  the  dea- 
tinea  food  ot  its  larvie,  and  is,  therefore,  a  special 
pest  of  dairies. 

CHEEVEB,  George  Barbbll,  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  April  17,  1807,  died 
at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Oct.  I,  1890.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Bowdoin  in  1825,  of  Andover  seminary  In 
1830,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Boston.  He  was  an  active  controversialist,  writ- 
ing against  Unitarianism  inADefente  of  the  Orihodoxf 
of  CudworlA,againEt  intemperance  in  an  allegory  en- 
titled Inquire  at  Deacon  GQe'e  DittilUry,  and  against 
slavery,  the  operation  of  railroads  on  Sunday,  the 
banishment  of  the  Bible  from  public  schools,  and 
other  questions  of  popular  interest.  His  tract  on 
temperance  produced  great  excitement,  and  he  was 
tried  for  libel  and  imprisoned.  He  traveled  in 
Europe,  and  while  there  contributed  letters  to  the 
"  New  York  Observer ;"  on  a  second  trip  be  ww 
corresponding  editor  of  the  "New  York  Eva&- 
gelist."  In  1839  he  became  pastor  of  Alien  street 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  city,  and  from  1848 
to  1870  had  charge  of  the  Ghuroh  of  the  Parituu, 
which  was  organised  for  him.  He  was  tbewriterot 
many  bookaanreligious,sooial  and  litenrftopiosghii 
best  work  being  Leettire$  on  the  PUgrim't  Pngru*." 
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CHEIBOLEPIS,  a  genus  of  foasil  ganoid  fish  pe- 
oaliar  to  the  Devonian  meagures,  in  which  eight 
species  have  been  found.  They  had  minute  ecales 
and  f^reatly  developed  pectoral  and  ventral  fins. 

CHEIROMASCy,  or  Palmistry,  a  form  of  divi- 
nation that  professes  to  read  the  destiny  of  an  in- 
dividual bv  the  lineaments  ot  the  hand. 

CHEIEOTIIEEIUM,  a  name  given  to  the  ani- 
mal which  produced  the  peculiar  hand-like  irapres- 
Bions  on  the  Triassic  rocks  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

CHEIR0NECTE8,  a  genus  of  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, differing  from  the  opossum  chiefly  in  having 
webbed  feet  and  aquatic  habits.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  yapock  from  the  South  American    ' 

that  name.    It  is  common  in  nu ' " 

and  Guiana. 

CHE-KEANG,  a  maritime  province  of  China. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  636. 

CHELICER^,  the  bitmg organs  forming  the  first 
pair  of  appendages  in  spiders,  scorpions  and  other 
arachnidTa,  and  answering  the  same  purpose  as  the 
mandibles  of  insects. 

CHELIU9,    Maximilian,   bom    at    Mannheim, 


B  of  Brazil 


rgeon  of  distinguished  abilit 


i  Hand- 


CHELM8F0ED,  Fbbderic  Thebiqer,  Bason, 
born  in  London  in  1794,  died  Oct.  5, 1878.  He  was 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  but  studied  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1818;  was  made  solicitor- 


ford,  in  1658  and  in  1866. 

CHELMSFORD,  Fbederick  Augustus  Thbsioeh, 
second  Baron,  born  in  1827,  entered  the  rifle  brig- 
ade in  1M4,  became  major  in  the  Grenadier  Guards 
in  185G,  and  served  through  the  Crimean  war,  the 
Indian  mutiny,aDd  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868. 
He  was  adjutant-general  in  Bengal  (1869-74),  and 
commanded  the  forces  in  the  Kaffir  war  of  1678  and 
In  the  Zulu  war  of  1879,  having  resigned  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Cape  Colony.  Appointed  lieutenant- 
Ceral  in  18S'i,  be  was  made  lieutenant  of  the 
rer  of  London  in  1884, 

CHELONIA,  an  order  of  reptiles  including 
the  various  forms  of  tortoise  and  turtle  (see  Bri- 


tannica, Vol.  XX  III,  p.  455).  Their  distinctive  char- 
acteristic is  the  more  or  less  complete  inclosure  of 
the  body  by  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  shield,  of  which 
the  former  is  in  part  due  to  a  modification  of  the 
vertebral  spines  and  of  the  ribs.  Within  these 
shields  the  head,  limbs  and  tail  can  be  more  or  less 
retracted.  The  absence  of  teeth  is  also  charac- 
teristic. The  Chelonia  include  marine,  fresh- 
water, and  terrestrial  forms.  The  known  living 
species  number  about  260,  the  majority  occurring 
in  warm  countries ;  they  are  representea  by  numer- 
ous   fossil    forms    from    the    Upper    Jurassic    on- 

CHELSEA,  a  city  of  Massachusetts.  For  its  his- 
toric description,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  458.  The 
manufactories  of  the  city  are  many  and  important, 
the  chief  being  an  elastic-rubber  factory,  chemical 
works,  factories  tor  making  sewing  machines, brass- 
ware,  linseed  oil,  safes,  woolen  goods,  brushes  and 
tools.     Population  in  1890,  27,909. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL,  an  asylum  tor  old  and 
disabled  soldiers  of  the  British  armv.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  Charles  II  in  1682,  and  the 
building,  designed  by  Wren,  was  opened  in  1692, 
The  funds  for  its  lanus  andbuildings,  and  for  many 
years  the  maintenance  of  its  inmates,  were  derived 
chiefly  by  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  troops 
themselves. 

CHELYUSKIN,  Cape,  formerly  North -East 
Cape,  and  sometimes  called  Gape  Severo,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Asia,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  low  promontory,  divided  into  two 
parts  hy  a  small  bay ;  the  latitude  of  the  western 
part  is  77°  36'  37"  north,  that  of  the  eastern  77°  41' 
north.  It  is  named  after  a  Russian  officer  who  led 
an  expedition  thus  far  in  1742 ;  it  was  not  revisited 


CHEMIC,  the  common  name  given  to  bleaching 
powder  by  those  engaged  in  chemical  works. 

CHEMICAL  AFFINITY,  the  name  applied  to 
that  peculiar  force  which  causes  elementary  atoms, 
or  KrouDB  of  atoms,  to  unite;  or  to  the  force  by 
which  the  substances  constituting  a  compound  are 
held  together. 

CHE5IICAL  ANALYSIS.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
V,  pp.  459-579.    See  also  Britannica,  Vol.  I.  pp.  796, 


CHEMISTRY,  Eecest  Discoveries  is.  (For 
general  article  on  Chemistry,  see  Britannica,  Vol, 
V,pp.  459-579.)  In  recent  yearsno  less  than  thirty- 
one  new  elementary  bodies  have  been  discovered 
and  announced  to  tne  learned  world.  Some  have 
been  buried  as  the  result  of  scientific  investigation, 
and  concerning  some  of  the  sur^' Ivors  much  is  yet 
to  be  learned.  The  extreme  rarity  of  the  minerals 
in  which  the  new  elements  have  been  detected;  the 
excessively  small  percentages  of  the  new  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  attending 
their  separation  from  known  substances,  combine 
to  render  the  investigations  laborious,  protracted 
and  costly.  The  extreme  value,  however,  of  some 
of  the  discoveries  has  caused  an  intense  interest  in 
the  learned  world,  and  chemists  in  every  civilized 
nation  have  vied  with  one  another  to  accomplish 
new  and  important  results.  The  following  is  a  list 
embracing  some  of  the  more  important  substances 
and  compounds,  and  new  uses  of^old  substances  and 
old  compounds  discovered : 


■  tonuerlf  verjr  rare  and  ooitumDcb 


„. , .__  price  haa 

iieen  (rreaCly  reduced.  Until  verr  laW  years  It  waa  Imported 
(roxn  Greenlaad,  belns  obtained  from  Che  mineral  ciTollte, 
a  double  fluoride  ol  atamiulum  and  eodlum.  Its  cbemlcal 
symbol  Is  W,  and  Hlomlc  welRbt  27.  To  Sir  H.  DavT  Is 
avfarded  Cbe  honor  of  Its  dlacoTery,  sltboogb  It  Is  claimed  by 
some  t  bat  nSblec  la  entitled  to  tlie  credit.  As  a  mineral  It 
Is  remarkably  light,  being  but  about  one-tblrd  thewetobtof 
Iron,  Recent  lUTeBtlgatlong  have  veriaed  tbe  (act  tfiatla 
combination  wltbOTTgen  It  forms  the  common  eartbalamf  Da 
(AliOj ).  the  most  abundant  ol  tbe  eartbs  at  diffused  Over  tha 

Slobc  la  the  shape  of  clays,  loams.andsimllaraabataiicei.  It 
■s  alio  been  dlscorered  that  It  enters  largely  Into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  great  number  of  minerals,  principal  among  wbfch 
are  the  feldspars,  Irom  ivhoao  decomposition  are  the  many 
[ormsof  clay  (kaolin,  etc.);  also  s  large  number  of  sllleaCea,  as 
theandaluaIle,cyBnlte,flbroIlte,  topaz,  etc,  Inllsvariaiiscom- 
poiindB  It  Is  estimated  that  It  forms  (uUt  one-twelfth  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  ODaccoantof  Its  sDundsQce,  Its  light- 
ness of  welgbt.  freedom  from  tarnish,  ease  In  working,  and 


IS  qualities 


prodoctlon.    It  baa  herclolore  been  used, 

to  a  limited  extent,  by  Itself,  and  In  alloys  in  many  articles 
wbere  great  strength  and  extreme  llghlneeB  were  both  re- 

An  alloy  of'  nine  parts  ol  copper  to  one  of  alumlntum  re- 
sembles gold  In  luster  and  color,  and  Is  much  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  jewelry,  ornamental  work,  and  for  vari- 
ous Industrial  purposes.  Three  per  cent,  of  aHver  mixed 
vrlth  aluminium  gives  the  alloy  ttie  color  and  brilliancy  ot 
pure  sliver,  and  while  silver  Is  tarnished  by  sulphuretcd  hy- 
drogen, tbe  alloy  remains  unchanged.    An  alloy  made  ol 
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gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lor  Boft  solder  n  Utile  zl 
in  solderliiE  brome.  While  It  can  enter  largely  !□' 
CbBuIcartB,  It  cannot  W  u»ed  (or  cooldng  uceDsUs,  becauae 
It  diBsotvea  ttuUf  In  organic  aclda  In  tbe  presence  of  chlo- 
rides. It  lue  proved  eHpeclally  valuable  In  [be  manufacture 
of  One  nlre  lace,  certain  surgical  Instrumenta,  suture  wire. 
dental  plaMa,  etc..  and  od  account  of  Ita  remarkable  itrength 
klmnlDliim-brau  baa  been  selected  by  tbe  goTsrumeat  ol  tbe 
United  States  aa  the  beet  material  lor  tbe  propeller  blades  ot 
tbe  war  veaaels  In  course  ot  conatnictlou.  It  has  also  been 
lonnd  especlallj  valuable  for  gun  metal. 

As  an  evidence  ot  tbe  remarkable  advance  that  baa  been 
made  In  Ita  production,  as  well  ee  In  teaaening  Its  price,  It  Is 
oIKctally  slated  that  In  1888  the  price  ol  tbe  metal  was  quoted 

—  ■ — -~  -  —  Troy  ounce.    In  that  year  works 

land,  Ohio,  and  Lockporl.  N.  Y., 


a  result  that  Its  coat  was 
to  M.50  per  pound. 


byri 


/erlea.lt  iraa  found  that  tbe  pure 

from  common  cUy,  and.  It  ia  clali 
leu  than  1300  a  ton— a  price  leas  tb 
gauge  of  Ita  llghtneas.  It  may  be  atatec 
■llverwelgha  lour  times  ae  much,  audi 
tbree    Umea    as    much    aa    a  cubic    I 
and.  with  Ite   extreme  ductility  and 

cupy  ablgbly  Important  poeitlou  In 
Vol,I,p,B47. 


9.  See  Britannic  a. 


,„ s  found  In  com- 

if  organic  base,  in  Ihe  form  of  a  white 

crystalline  powder,  or  in  scales,  remarkable  for  its  ready 
solubility  In  water.    It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phenyl- 

CioHi,N,o|  and  ita  coiutltu°lou  may  be^lndlcnted  by  tbe 
designation  of  Dlmethylphenyloirpyraiol  or  by  Dlmelbyl- 
pbenylpyraaoloo :   thla  constitution,  according  to  the  elabo- 


earches 


).lSB 


f  Ita  d 


m^'ia" 


iwlg  Kno 


IS  follows 


>[  Ger- 


s  with 
.□duces 


.  _    .  .mely  efficacious  egeut  for  the  reductli 

of  tbe  morbid  temperature  in  nearly  all  cases  ol  Febrile  d. 
'i   as    typb us,    pneumonia,    pulroouai7    phtbia 

arlatlna,  Infli 


pleurisy, 

erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  scarlatl   . ,  _  . 

It  elTects  with  high  fever  a  reduction  of  temperature  from 
three  and  a  balf  to  five  and  a  half  degrees  without  unpk 


tlon. 


duration  of  the  t 
A  liypotbetlcal  n 


aata  Iro 


a  to  li 


with  the  forn 


.  mobile  llqulii,  ..  „  ...  .  _. 
vapor,  absorbing  moisture  and  forming  minute  drops  ' 
liquid  hydrate,  produces  a  white  cloud  In  the  air.  Itr 
Incooinct  with  water,  it  dissolves  with  evolulion  of 
beat.  It  attacks  the  skin  in  the  most  painful  manue 
rapidly  destroys  cork  and  caoutchouc. 

BiCTEHi.li,  Fekhentation.— It  has  been   discovered 
certain  alkaloids  which  act  aa  violent  poisons  ■>■>'  '> 
mediate  result  or  accompaniment  of  bacterial  fei 
Brleger  In  IMT  Isolated  an  alkaloid,  to  which  he  eave  th( 
■-(QBiB*,  from  the  liquid  used  tor  cultivating  a  baclllui 


ughl 


ti  bas  b 


uilmala. 


laticus  ! 


Alm«  tierard,  as  the  result  of  hit 
tary  valne  of  the  several  tUsuea  oi  u 
compoaed,  that  while  a  considerable 

am''all.anf'ltiequallt'?of'the^?r™a'drs 
presence  of  theae  substances.  *'ron 
point.  Hour  mixed  wltb  ite  full  coic 
ae-lrable  for  human  food,  as  the  brai 


of  chemical  action  In  theciiltl- 
■ntly  proclaimed  (18S61  by 


Ion  of  llie  seed 


ReaplratlOQ  is  but  little  attected  by  It, 
ttle,  II  any,  nausea  or  vomiting.  It  vapor- 
produces  no  irritation  in  the  respiratory 


patient  to  struggle,  as  Is  frequently  the  caae  when  ether  or 
chloroform  is  admiulsteriHl,  Complete  anastheela  la  aocom- 
plished  In  about  one'tblrd  the  time  experienced  in  the  uae  of 
Clber  and  oblorofonn,  and  tbe  recovery  ts  much  more  rapid, 
two  minutes  being  enough  for  tta  completion.  Tbe  vapor  la 
not  Inflammable,  hence  no  danger  attends  ita  use  In  tbe 
presence  of  artlQcial  lighu. 


motber-llquora  obtained  at  Staaafurt 


potassium    and    macQesium.    Immense  quaQtillea  are  alaa 

!>rodDced  from  similar  Hqnora  obtained  in  salt  bolUngtn 
Vest  Virginia.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.    Bromine  Is  now^m- 


1  tbe  production  of  v _,. 

inl   of    Its   volatile    nature,   II   la   now   generally 
In  a  solid  or  liquid    lorm,  as  bromide  of  iron  or 

H41O,  a  fatty  substance.  □riBlnallyfoaod 
111  gnii-B,jiiicij.  uuL  now  known  to  be  preeeot  In  the  yolk  ol 
egs,  tbe  blood  corpuscles,  milk,  and  otber  animal  flnlda,  aa 
well  as  in  peas,  barley,  rye,  etc.  It  Is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  separates  from  its  solutions  In  gllsleuing 

composes  the  cells  of  wood,  aa  wai  oompoees  the  cells  of  a 
honey-comb.    Itla  theffptiputial  of  tbe  t^rlmsrv  wiTi  m^^m bruin 
of  the  cells,  isomi 
Billed  to  starch,  su 

as  well  as  hemp,  a., ,   , 

paper  It  has  been  produced  almost  absolutely  pure.  It  la  re- 
markable for  ite  iDsolnblllty,  belug  dissolvable  only  by  an 
ilocal  solution  of  copper.  It  baa  recently  been  brought 


Into  use  In  shlp'balldlng.  as  it  is  specially  (uapt«d  tor  pro- 
tection against  blows,  concussions,  or  perforations,  either 
above  or  below  the  water-lino.  Ha  component  urts  are  Car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  tbe  proportions  rnvrtaleh  thej 
exist  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  all  plants,  wooda  fnalnde^ 
The  material  as  prepared  for  shlp-bulIdlng  la  usually  made 
of  tbe  ground  fiber  01  the  cocoa-nut,  with  a  amall  pereanlam 
of  the  original  fibers.  It  is  extremely  light,  and  has  tba 
property  of  rapidly  su-elllng  when  wet.  A  cubic  foot  of  it.  as 
□rdluarily  prepared,  weighs  but  seven  and  a  halt  to  elibt 
pounds.  It  Is  praclicallv  free  Irom  danger  of  fire,  bumug 
very  slowly  and  with  great  dllHculty  when  compressed.  Tbo 
French  made  experiments  with  It  by  firing  a  lO-lneb  sbot 
through  a  cellulose  matreaa.  The  Sbera  came  together  so 
rapldlv  that  only  about  three  and  a  halt  gallons  of  water  per 
ilnute  passed  through  the  aperture,  and  it  aoon  closed  ea- 
.reiy.  Its  use  was  begun  lo  1884.  and  up  to  U90  It  bad  been 
ibout  forty  vessels  of  the  rrenoh  navy,  and  Into  a 
the  Rua8lan,_  Dutch,  Japanese,  and  Qreeknaviea.  In 


tlrely. 
put  fnti 


Mltsi 


ordered  ii 


.    The  coi 
le  dollar 


cfoot 


Cocaine.— Avegetab]ealkaloId(CiiH,iNOi)obi 

the  leavea  of  the  coca  <or  cuca.  for  whicli  see  Brllannica,  Vid. 

Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  cultivated,  after  Its  wonderful  proper- 
principal  source  ol  the  Anxg  aa  a  commercial  product,  at  the 
present  day,  la  the  province  of  Yungas.  In  Bolivia.  Thn 
leaves  from  which  tbe  drug  Is  obtained  sre  green,  about  two 
Inchea  long;  the  blossoms  white,  and  the  berries  red.  The 
annual  product  Is  estimated  at  4OJX)i},000  pounds.  Tbe  leaves, 
when  macerated  and  treated  with  pure  wine,  produce  one  of 
the  finest  atlmulants  ever  tried  by  persons  eihausled  by  ex- 
cessive mental  work,  or  emotion^  excitement.  Manv  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  time  past  by  c 


an  alkaloid  v 
drug  ol  COI 


dually  r 


■,  but  freely  si 


hetic. 


h  it  h 


Kbicb  proved  a  thorough  IomI 
la  given  the  name  eofatnt.  Tba 
olorless  transparent  prisms,  la 
Ite,  It  is  only  sparingly  solubla 
lu  ether,  and  la  used  as  a  local 
~  eapecially  valuable  1 


"tT' 


-  .  .  e  delicate  organs  of  tbe  body,  as  tbe 

J3.  Two  percentage  of  cocaine  added  to  ordfoary  caoao 
-pencils  converts  the  latter  into  a  remedy  irblcb  glvea 
t  Instant  relief  to  a  chafed  orlrrluted  akin,  to  Insect 

etc.     In   1889   cocaine  was  made   artificially  from 

" '--    ■—  introdncing  Into  It  the  methyl  group. 

j_..j — 1-,  ., eutio 


eduction  poesesaes  special  tberapeutle 
n  ascertained,  at  least  not  annoanoed. 


., a  poison  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  drun  ai 

ft  deadly.    So  benign  Is  Its  Infiuenoethat  lew  who  b 


ifiuencc  that  few  who  begin 
, . _e ■'cocaine habit"  isformed, 

_._  .       ...  -apidly  becoming  a  wreck.    Its  dlsHnctira 

feature  is  due  to  hypertemlaof  the  nerve  centers:  bnt  as  the 
effect  Is  transient,  reaction  sets  in  with  ever  Increasing 
power  until  the  habit  Is  lully  formed  and  the  victim  is  Id  the 
clutches  of  a  terrible  adversary  with  very  little  chancfl  of 
hope  lor  safety.  As  a  stimulant  It  is  Justly  regarded  as  far 
more  powerful,  rapid,  and  baneful  lulls  effects  than  any 
known  drug. 

Beglunlug  with  1RN3,  when  crude  cocaine  was  Rrst  made  In 
Peru,  vast  qiiau  tit  lea  were  sent  to  tbe  United  States  and  to 
l^urope.     The  advantages  of  exporting  Ihe  crude  alkaloid 
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nther  than  the  leaves  proved  maaj  and  ImiiorUnl.    The 
prlDCltml  source  of  eupplr  for  the  United  States  It  by  Cbu 


arlc. 


id  citric 
.rly.lf  not 


•olda  dluolTO  more  tlQ  and  leu 

(ml te  as  much)  from  aheets  of 

This  baa  been  especially  noticed  In  the  corrosion  of  fruit 
cans  and  tin-loll  b;  the  acids  of  the  fruit  Inclosed  In  them. 
The  action  Is  very  rapid;  hence  a.  can  once  opened  should  be 
emptied  Into  glass  or  earthenware  Immediately.  The  solder 
Of  the  tin  cans  eobtalasalai^  amount  of  lead,  uid  vegetable 
acids  act  on  tbia  as  well  as  on  the  pure  tin  of  the  plate,  the  re- 
mits crovlng  ofteo  very  deleterious.  In  au  experiment  on 
tin  cans  that  had  been  emptied.  It  was  found  that  acetic  acid 
diaaolved  0.117S  Brams  of  tin,  and  0.0117  grams  of  lead; 
tartaric  acid  diaaolved  1.0430  grama  of  tin.  and  D.OBTS 
KTumii  of  lead:  and  dtrlo  acid,  0.6898  grams  of  lib,  acd 
o.ir>%  grams  of  lead,    la  two    weeks'  time  the  tin  was  com- 

tik'telr  eaten  on  as  far  aa  the  acids  reached.  The  use  of  tin- 
all  for  wrapping  the  so-called  Neufchfttel  and  other  soft 
cheese  Is  refmrded  u  iepi«li»iulb1e  bf  cbemlsts.  so  large  a 
proportion  ol  what  Is  called  ttn-foll  coutalalng  a  lane  ad- 

-,1.......     „i      >„..l « 1-       ..     -.      .J     gQ    pp,     jgjj(^ 

'leeae.a-''  •*■- 

lllllQg  ■ 


.l«a<l  Is  thereby  received 

C1IOLE9TBBIN.— AanbaIsDce(C:(Hi(0)  cryst 
lets,  with  a  motber-o(-pear]  luslcr  luid  a  fatty 
in  the  blood  and  brolQ.  lu  the  yolka  of  eggs,  auu 
Of  buds  and  plants.    It  bas  also  been  found  as 
ring  In  tba  feathera  of  birds,  and  Is  presebt  lb  c 
proportions  In  wool.  It  was. until  tasT,  regarded  a 

when  occurring  In  feathers  and  wool,  except  s 

llble,    Lfebrlcb  bos  eiperimenled  with  II  and  proiSuced  an 


..   pliant,  soft  mi . 

capable  of  being  readily  Incorporated 

meiits.    It  la  now  belog '--■ — 

has  come  Into  gei '   ■' 


bUq,  and 


infactnred  p 


Ctanov.— A  white  powder  wl 
and    wblcb.   c-    "■- ' 

■aa  lhroughan"aitai!neToTutIoB'orbi^vanldt  „. ,. 

In  Ita  i.'nplOBlon  there  Is  produced  a  considerable  quoatlly  o! 
in.  while  tbe  mercury  Is  thrown  out  to  a  con- 

jioiAbce,  BO  Uiat  c ' ' 

the  qunlUIea  of  bo^  gjinpow 

Jg7f>.    It 


.    .    -  -    application    _. 

with  great  violence.    It  Is  produced  by  pssi 


Hide 


t  (llso 


1  by  Selafontalne 
■  -»elRhl  of  ly     ■ 


The 


Batiuay,  of  Scotland,  who  healed  lithium  in  a  mixture  at 
highly  rectified  bone-oll  and  parafBnc-aplrIt  for  fourteen 
houri.  and  then  allowed  11  to  cool  slowly.  On  opening  the 
tube  In  which  it  had  been  encloaed  and  allowing  the  ga?  to 
esoape.  he  found  adhering  In  Its  apper  part  a  hard,  smooth 
moia  which  had  to  bo  removed  witb  a  cbfiel.  In  pulveHjIng 
the  maas  transparent  crystals  of  carbon,  or  dlamondH.  were 
touitd.     Their  purity  was  Iceled  by  burning  a  portli 

»7,ftopei 


results  IndlcetiuE 
-■-"--.    Thoffni: 


t  their  c 


DariK 


achen 


:s?o'S 


sometimes  equal  In 
lue  to  Its  oifdatloi 
rlveb  off.    These  chi 

-boiling."     ■ 


linseed  oil  Is  oxldlied.  It  undergoes 
In  Its  phyalcal  propertlCB:  the  color 
I  moro  vippld.  and  there  Is  an  Increase 
percent,  Thodrjingof 
ic  carboD  and  hydrogen 


, .  _.     „.      .  to  Cloets  (1890),  the  carbo 

and  hydrogen  ellmlaated  do  notal!  pass  off  as  carboolc  acl 
and  water,  but  partly  as  an  Irritating  vapor  reeembllQg  ai 


tbe  wotery  vapor.  The  bydrqgea  being  set  free,  and  the  oiy 
gen  forming  compounds  with  tbe  carbon,  an  Intense  heat  Is 
generated.  The  mechanical  apparatus  for  producing  this 
«ff<fCi  Is  a  hollow  cylindrical  body  of  wrought-lron  termi- 
nated below  byacast-lron  bottom  havlngahole  In  11a  cen- 
ter, and  below  this  a  second  cylinder.  In  this  lower  cylinder 
the  firegrate  la  lodged,  the  blast  pipe  opening  Into  It  below 
IbeBre  grate.  Id  the  upper  cylloder  there  Is  a  collof  ihlcli 
wrcugbt-lron  pipe  with  the  ends  of  tbe  coll  turned  outward 
•t  right  angles,  and  pasalug  gas-tlgbt  through  the  body  of 
(be  generator.  Varlona  other  mechanical  features  comiilete 
theliealer-  When  a  fire  Is  lighted  In  tbe  Interior  of  the 
machine  and  water  driven  through  the  coll.  the  water 
reaches  boiling  point  very  quietly.  The  steam  accumulat- 
ing Id  the  upper  port  of  tbe  coil  becomes  auper-heated,  and 
escaping  by  the  small  pipe  with  considerable  lorce,  carrlOB 
with  It  by  Induction  a  stream  of  air.  thus  supplying  the 


Ing  oxygED.  carbon  monoxide 
gas  produced  Is  eaneuttally  a  n 
with  a  reddlsh-bbie  flame  wli> 
posit  of  any  kind,  the  sole 
«arbO[i1o  anhydride.  In  tbe 
IncODalderablequantltloa  at  i 
prdlnan  lllnmlnallnE  bhi.  T 
been  solved  by  Josbi 


!r  tbi 


KIdd.  a 


combustion. 

■lion  anhydride 
.u-.|.uu.lDatlng  gaa.   II 

product    belDg  watt 
cliy  of  I^Qdon    It  I, 

lie  problem  apiiearn  b 
1  English  Inventor,  abi 


Star  iSTg.   A  popular  Dame  glveu  to  the  machine  la  "The 
atcr-Bornlog  Stove." 

EiKONOOEN.—A  new  photographic  developer. adescrlpllon 
o(  which  was  first  given  by  Prof.  Llvelng  in  1880.  It  giveB  In 
grvHter  detail  the  more  delicate  features  of  the  negative,  and 

facturedone.for  tbe  salt  couaiBtsof  the  sodium  salt  ol  am- 
Ido  fi  naphthol  -  »  sulphuric  acid. 


EiiTTiiHoaEN.acomponnd  of  carbon  bl-aulphuret,  uniting 
directly  with  a  metal  without  the  Intervention  of  oxygen,  or 
any  similar  body-  Eipcrlineiits  have  resulted  In  producing 
anew  pigment  (porsielloiil.aud  a  bew  explosive  (cyonon). 

Explosions  moM  Ojl  Lahpb.— Owing  to  thegreat  number 
-'  Bccldeuts  which  have  occurred  since  tbe  advent  of  petro- 


__volr  la  only  partly  full  be  carried  or  moved 
ie  placets  ---'- '- ' •• 


dsniy  explode,    (b)  A.  suddi 
pomire  to  a  draught,  <--  *—  ' 
extlngnlebment,  may 
-ipjpalvep 


id,  becoming  Ignited  by 

sudden  cooflng  of  the  lamp,  by  Us  ei 
ir  by  being  forcibly  blown  upon  for  11 
glTB  an  Inrush  of  oir  which  will  Ii 


'"Ume,  suu. 
>,  by  Its  ex- 


its 


, ^._, ,,)  The  glass  may  bo  orooked 

by  auddcn  cooling,  and  permit  small  quantltlea  of  oil  to  es- 
cape,butenough  to  produce  an  explosive  mixture.  There 
aretwodlstloct  teatafoi  oil:  (a)  tka  fioshleg  test,  and  (t>) 
the  burning  lust-    Tbe  Bashing  test  Is  by  far  the  more  Im- 

■      ■    -'        " -  pUbo  accidents.    The 

wblll  I 


.. Slues 

r  three  cents  a  Ballon. 


teratcd  rnlxturo.  The  mixture  Is  highly  d.-mgerous.  Very 
many  varlutlona  of  the  mixture  of  naplitba.  i^iid  benzine,  and 
petroleum,  have  been  ludnlged  In.  Processes  hnvo  been  pat- 
ented, and  patent  rights  acd  territory  hnvc  been  sold  to  the 
uninitiated:  secretproceases  for rondcrlQg  gasoline,  tiaphtba, 
and  beuzlne  non-exploslVf,  liare  been  adVertlaed  and  sold ; 
"liquid  gas,"  "auroro  oil,"  "pelroline,"  "safety  gas,"  "puro- 
lltic,"  "blaolc  diamond,"  "seplollne,""  anchor  oil?'  "sunlight 
non-exploalve  burning  fluid.''  and  a  dozen  more  trulb-sound- 
Ing  names  have  been  put  before  the  public. 


been  proved  by  chemical  anal yr 

nt  ol  danger  which  demands  the  strictest  leglsU _ 

Its,  no  I  gums,  nor  barks,  nor  salts,  when  turned  Indli 
mlnately  Into   tbe  benzine   will  prerent  Its  eiploslv 


No 


Explosive,  ANEW.— A  powder  discovered  by  Prof.  Reynolds 
InlST8.  It  consists  of  two  'jbstances  that  can  be  kept  apart 
without  rlski  and  mixed  as  required,  Co  form  a  blasting  or 
explosive  agaot.  The  Ingredients  are  chlorate  of  polaaslum, 
73  parts;  sulphurea,  25  parte.  The  compound  Is  while  pow- 
der, which  csn  be  Ignited  at  a  lower  temperature  than  gun- 
powder, and  leaves  less  residuum. 

FrsEL-OiL  IS  Brandt,  SlEAsmliCENr  of.— Marquardt,  In 
lS83.deaoribed  to  the  aclentlflc  world  a.  a  ... -^  ..-  ..  . 

quantitative  determination  of  : 

trootcd  the  oil  with  cbloroiorm. .. 

with  bichromate  of  PC teah,  then  distilled,  and  treated  with 

'  "le  baryta  and  barium  chlo- 


led  by  mi 
Jlorfiise: 


..    --i  quantity  of 
from  the  baryta. 

■mauci-  II  procuring  purer  materials,  that  the  coarser 
green  glassware  formerly  in  use  is  becoming  a  thing  of  tbe 
post,  a  colorless  glass  taking  its  place.  The  glaas-pols  for- 
merly In  use  are  being  dispi^ used  with  by  such  improvements 
In  Che  furnaces  that  the  preparation  of  the  glass  Is  completed 

are  accomplished  the  fusing,  tlis  "lining."  and  the  bringing 
ol  It  to  the  proper  consistence  for  working.  Plate-glass  has 
been  brought  more  and  more  into  use,  and  very  Inrgc  plates 
hare  become  familiar.  Toughening  processes  are  being  con- 
atanlly  Invented  or  discovered,  resulting  In  a  material  of 
largely  Increancd  strength,  aud  capacity  for  withstanding 
great  mechanical  stress  and  violent  blows-  Optical  gloaa  la 
made  of  roarrelous  size  and  clearness:  telescope  lenses  of  3D 

Thnl  o(  the  Lick  Observatory  has  an  object  glass  of  aii  Inches. 

Tllghman'a  sand-blast  for  etching  on  glssa  ia  nn  Important 
Invention,  on  account  of  Its  aim  pit  city  and  lulcknes^.  Its 
eiHclency  lu  deep  cutting,  Us  appllcafjlllty  to  sheets  and 
waica  of  any  size,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  operation  lu  en- 
graving minute  figures  of  Intricate  deslgua. 

OiucosE.— Agroupof  sugars  with  the  chemical  formula 
CglliiOt.  In  commercial  usage glucOHC  Is  the  name  of  tbe 
thick  synip  rnade  from  cornstarch,  the  name  ifrnjit.- /ugar 
being  applied  to  tbe  solid  product  from  tbe  same  source. 
In  chemistry,  tbe  term  nlnmrf  is  used  to  describe  either  sub- 
stance. The  ilunte  ol  cbmmcri-e  is  thick  and  tenacions.  of  ■ 
slightly  yellowish  tint,  although  nearly  colorlcfls.  and  with 
a  apprlflcBravlty  atan''  C.  orSS'Fahr.  of  1.4ia.  Its  sweelnesa 
varies  with  dlltereni  specimens.  If  the  manofacture  has 
been  well  conducted  the  grape  sugar  made  from  cornstarch 
Is,  iihcu  new.  of  a  pure  while  color,  but  gradually  assumes  a 
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ysllowlBli  tint.  It  Is  hard  uii  brittle,  and  dUsotvea  mon 
■lowljln  TBter  thoD  caue  mu^ar.  Of  tlie  two,  cane  hueoi  li 
the  sneeter,  wUIs  the  grape  *ug*T  leaves  a  faint  but  per 


rs  abunduitlr  in  e 


Its.    Cbemlsta  dls- 


becaiue  of  their  ai 

„   _  ._    .  .        ,;iicoM,  dfxtroif.    or  pra 

turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  tl 


dn^lftb  between  two  kinds,  becaufli 
terbed  llsbt,  naming  one  dtxirogti 
mgar,  thiH  form  tnmlng  the  plant 

tlgtkt;  and  knoglaeott,  leritlo*e  ot  Jml.  ._„  — . 

tDTDlns  the  plane  of  polarliatlon  to  the  left. 

The  manuuctnTS  w  gluaoae  has  attalneil  a  vei7  coualdera- 
ble  mognltuda  In  the  United  States.  It  Ib  moda  at  the  facto- 
ries from  Indian  corn  by  converting  the  alarch  Intbe^alD, 
IbrouKh  the  action  of  sulphuric  aclil,  and  Ib  used  prlncl- 
rallylor  the  manufaotara  of  table-ayrupB.oandlea,  also  In 
brewing,  and  oa  lood  tor  t>ees,  u  well  as  lu  the  maklnH  ot  arttfl- 
clol  honer.  A  large  peicentajte  la  also  umd  In  maUug  cana- 
angar.  Bees  store  ft  awaj  unchanged  oB  bocey.  Great 
qtULDtltles  are  used  In  the  preparation  of  condeosed  milk. 
The  qiiCHtloxi  has  been  ralHed  bs  to  the  poealble  luJurlouB  ef' 
lects  caused  by  the  use  ol  sulphuric  acid:  but  II  has  been 
Bbundautly  proven  that  lu  Its  chemical  compoBlHon,  It  la 
Identlca,!  wltb  theuatural  suEaTB  of  Irults  and  bonef,  which 
■re  uul  vera  ally  accepted  as  whnlesome. 

Okasbeb,  Ahericak.~A  series  of  Important  eiperlmenls 
Bade  under  the  directtoa  ot  tlie  Department  ot  A»1cullure, 
jn  Washluglou,  ofwhlch  arepOTt  was  made  In  1S(S,  Bhow  by 
their  aualfses  that  American  grasses  are  strikingly  dllTei' 
ant  In  composition  from  almltar  Oerman  varletiea,  chiefly  In 
that  the  content  ol  nitrogen  la  smaller,  and  t' 

CberdlmlnlBbed.  while  Ibe  amount  of  nltrocs- 

Ji  larger,  and  the  fat  la  sUghliy  Iccreaned,    The  deduction 

eonclualve  that  the  nutritive  range  ol  American  

»Dch  wider  than  lu  the  Herman  n^asea.    "' 

wild  graasea  are  lesa  nutrlllve  than  the  cult! 

HvALiNE.— A  newly  mau uf act u red  composition,  described 
•B  homy,  Irausluceul,  posacsBlDg  great  tensile  strength,  aud 
having  considerable  elasticity,  li  is  used  as  a  aubslltute  for 
celluloid,  aDd  can  be  worked,  dyed,  pressed,  denltrated,  and 
Tendered  Incombustible,  or  flreprpot.  It  Is  composed  ol 
■bout  equal  pans  of  gun-cotmn  nnd  colophony,  or  shellac, 
copal,  dammar,  turpentine,  or  of  any  mixture  of  any  of  these 

Btdkazikk.— A  calorlesB  stable  gas  with  a  formula  of 
BiN].  It  Is  soluble  In  water,  has  a  peculiar  odor.and  a 
stronely  alkaline  reaction.  It  attacks  glass  energetically,  and 
rspldly  destroys  cork,  and  caoutchouc.  Its  taste,  some- 
what like  that  of  ammonia,  leaves  a  burning  aenasllon  on 
the  tongue.  It  la  an  extremely  strong  reduclngogent,  and 
Is,  therefore,  one  ol  the  most  Important  factors  yet  discov- 
ered In  chemical  operatlone. 

Kbfhik.— A  fermented  milk    described    by  M.  Stmvp    nf 
Tiais.    Whattoumfnls  to  the  Inhabitants  ot  south 
SusBla,trpA(rlsto  thoseoftbeuorlhem.Caucaans.  Inlci 

ern  bottlca  with  ffpliir-'jrala:     These  graiua  are  tt 
ment  proper,   the    lestbem   l>otlle     not     being  deei 


Jonli 


much  changed. 


nH^ei 


In  t) 


Water 11^1 

Fats 8.99 

Soluble  peptoue  substuucos 10.98 

Protelds  soluble  In  atuiuouln lO.sl 

Protelda  soluble  In  potuah 30.39 

Insoluble 3S.11 

The  Insoluble  residue  exhibited  under  the  microscope  ol 

•_.. t<:ella.  and  seemed  to  be  theonli 

T«i«t.    Prom  (hiB  It  la  conr'--* 

.he  milk  Is  entirely  due  to  Sa. 

i«ucr»  Xi/nKtfnna.  The  addition  of  a  smalt  quantity  of  ■'  fin- 
ished" drinkable  tcphir  will  start  fermentation  In  fresh 
milk  In  the  same  mauner  as  the  kephir-amin: 

IiPEBIALiKE.— An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bulb 
ot  the  poisonous  plant  Crown  Imperial  (.FriUUlarin  im- 
prrinlia).  It  la  when  first  obtained,  In  the  form  of  a  yellow 
precipitate,  but  from  the  alcoholic  solution  crjstnlliies  In 
short  colorless  needles  with  a  composition  ol  CgeHinN'Oi, 
■n. ,.„!=„.„  .„(  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  yield  lo 


ether,  chloroform,  and  ai-^ii-m.  a  uuiuriuc  una  iiecu  uu- 
Talned  which  makea  bitter  solntlons  ivlth  alcohol  and 
water,  and  forms  aal's  with  platinum  and  gold.  The  dis- 
coverer waa  Dr.  Fragner,  ol  Prague. 

Iron  surface,  Pbotectiom  or.— a  process  tor  protecting 
trom  rual.  invented  In  1S79  by  M.  Dodf.  It  consists  la  coat- 
ing either  by  bath  or  brush,  the  surface  of  east  or  wroughl- 
Iron,  wlih  a  compoaltlon  of  borate  of  lead,  oxide  of  copper, 
and  spirits  ol  turpentine.  Wbeu  dried  the  metal  la  passed 
through  a  furnace,  heated  trom  50CP  lo  TOC  F.,  according  to 
the  Ihlckneaa  of  the  articles  under  treatment,  so  as  lo  bring 
tbem  to  a  cherry-red  heat.  At  this  point  a  fusion  of  the 
metallic  pigment  takes  place,  and.  entering  the  porea  of  the 


Another  process.  Invented  by  Bi 


the  same  year,  employs  magnetic  oxide,  which  is  applied 
while  the  articles  are  hot.  It  Is  claimed  thai  this  procew 
effectually  protecta  Iron  Irom  oxidation  in  any  form. 

Light,  Direct  PEooftnios  or.— ProI.Herta has demonatrat- 
od  (imi):  (a)  That  the  medium  which  Intervenes  In  the  phe- 
nomena of  electrical  action  Is  the  aame  as  that  which  Is  the 

*  ' — ' a  phenomena;  (ij  that  both  species  o(  ler- 

i    under    "-    — ....-t.- 


ertaln  electrical  and  luminous  pheuon 


I  light,  the  loud  radlMloti  being    taken   ■ 


Candle OJOfUM 

Petroleum  lamp OJnsiS 

Gaalight .,  o.oaai7 

Oil  lamp, ojma 

Incandescent  electric  lamp O.CG 

Arc  lamp o.i 

Thus  the  electric  arc  lamp  which  gives  the  highest  dutf 
of  all,  wastes  nine-tenths  of  Its  energy  In  Qon-lumlnou a.  In- 
visible heat  raye.  Experiments  for  quickening  theee  rays 
are  being  energetically  prosecuted. 

LvMiNosiiT  or  Flamc— From  careful  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Hauman,  that  eminent  scientist  advanced  the  il  e- 
oryln  \/m  that  the  Inmlnoslty  of  hydrocarbon  flames  Is  due  to 
the  presence  of  aolld  particles  ol  incandescent  carbon.  The 
gmuDds  on  which  his  opinion  Is  based  are  briefly  staled  as: 
(a)  The  Increased  luminosity  which  chlorine  gives  to  weakly 
luminous  or  uon-lumlnous  flames  Is  duo  to  lie  well-known 
property  olBBparatIng  the  carbon  as  auch.  (b)  A  rod  held  In 
a  flame  Is  gmoked  only  on  the  lower  side,  the  side  oppoccd 
to  the  gas-stream,  (r)  A  body  held  In  a  flame  Is  smoked 
even  when  It  Is  In  a  state  of  ignltlou.  (d)  These  particles 
can  be  actually  seen  In  the  flame  when  tt  Is  made  to  Blliks 

J  a Ignited  surface,  the  partldes 

_.. .lalble  masses.    (0  The  lun  fn- 

uu"  i^rtion  of  a  flame  is  not  very  transpoTOQl— nomore  so 
than  the  layer  of  smoke  of  the  same  thickness  which  rl/es 
above  a  flame  fed  with  turpentine.  {/}  Flames  which  un- 
questionably owe  their  Inmlnosity  to  the  presence  of  solid 
particles  give  a  shadow  with  sunlight,  precisely  as  do  hydro- 
carbOD  Hamea ;  while  luminous  flames  composed  of  Igiilled 
gases  and  vapors  give  no  such  shadow  in  sanllgbt. 

LiDiNors  Glass.- A  phosphorescent  powder  Is  mingled 
with  the  gloss  while  In  a  fuaed  state.  In  the  proporlioii  ol 
five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  moss  ol  glass.  After  the  com]  osl- 
1  Ion  has  been  duly  puddled,  or  mixed,  II  Is  converted  Into 
different  articles  by  Ibo  ordinary  processes.  While  the 
material  Is  still  warm  and  plastic,  It  1s  aprlukled  wltb  the 
powder,  which  becomes  readily  incorporated  into  the  surface 

noslty  or  Iridescence  is  readily  produced. 

UAHoAiiesE  Mineral.  A  New  .—a  hydrous  sulphate  of  the 
Epsomlte  group  discovered  by  Ur.  lies  In  Colorado  In  ISXt. 
It  Is  composed  of  loosely  adhering,  very  friable,  thick  ortho- 
romblc  prisms,  which  frenuetitly  terminate  In  truncated 
pyramid,  with  a  slightly  glimmering  Inster.  The  aqueoue 
solutloti  effervesces  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  r«ddena 
blue  litmus  paper.  Its  hardness  Is  from  ,n  to  1,  and  Its  spe- 
cific gravltyls  8.167. 

Milime.~A  new  explosive  Invenl«d  by  Sedtenbacher,  << 
Austria,  in  1M)G.  It  la  a  brownlsh-bliack  powder,  inaensibla 
to  percusalou  and  friction,  aud  Ignltable  only  by  a  spark  at 
trom   335''  to   StO°  C.    It  Is  claimed  that  It  conlalna  the  ele- 


WiLKoriHE  EsYFTiAs  BrrrAUi.— From  experiments  mode 
by  MM.  Rappel  and  Richmond,  of  the  Khedive  Laboratorr, 
Cairo.  In  iM.  the  milk  of  the  KgypCioa  buffalo  (Bds  bubaliai 
presents  several  characterlsllca  dlstlDgnlBliliislt  from  that 
of  the   cow.       In    Ejypt  the  milk   la  eztenuvely  used  hr 

Ehyalclans  for  Invalids.  eBpeclally  Intonls.  The  amooDt  M 
It  Is  much  greater  than  lu  cow's  milk,  the  peroenlage  vary- 
ing from  5.10  to  7.S5.  The  sugar,  which  appeared  to  be  K 
hitherto  undescribed  variety,  differing  from  milk  sugar,  wu 
fonnd  to  be  of  larger  amount  than  tbat  in  cow'i  milk,  tha 
average  percentage  being  5.41.  It  was  sujcgested  that  It  b« 
called  (fu'jitosf.  The  fat  was  found  to  dSter  from  that  of 
cow's  milk,  in  containing  minute  quantltiea  of  sulphur  and 
phoaphorus,  and  yielding  four  times  as  mnch  caprolc  acid  ■■ 


^-^Among  the  older  chemists  it  was  believed 

that  a  decaying  organic  body  evolves  more  or  leu  ot  its  ni- 
trogen In  a  free  slnte.  and  that  this  while  nascent  comblnea 
with  the  oxygen  ol  the  air.  This,  however.  Is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  purely  chemical  process,  bvt  (*r  icDri'  0/  a  Ittina 
nrpniiiJiM  comparable  to  the  yeast  plant.  Among  manymod- 
emchemlaia  the  agent  Is  believed  to  beoxone.  Yet  It  has  been 
discovered  that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  sufflcea  to 
destroy  all  power  of  nitrification.  As  a  tact  the  process  of 
nitrification  Is  strictly  limited  to  the  range  of  temperatoi* 
within  which  the  vitality  of  Ibe  living  lerment  is  eonHned. 

Olivx  Oil,  A  Xew  Test  of.— According  to  Prol  Blehl,  ol 
Florence,  cotton-aeed  oil  can  certainly  be  detected  In  oil?* 


CHEMISTRY 


oUra  oil.  and  a  ea,mp1e  In  equal  auantltr  of  tbs  doubtluf  oil. 
Tbe  pure  oil  van  not  aSecKd,  but  tbe  mixed  oil  began  lo 
darken  to  t  tint  depending  on  tbe  amount  or  tbe  adulterant 

OleomxEqabine.— The  Brat  mauiiiacture  of  aleotnartcnrlne 
In  tbe  United  States  waa  bi  Paial  la  IS7S.  and  forayenror 
two  tbe  sale?  were  llsbt.  tbe  product  not  being  aa  KOod  aa 
tbal  made  uuder  iitgv't  metbod  In  Parts.  ExperlmenCa 
toward  Improveraenl  were  bepin  by  Dr.  llott,  of  New  York, 
wltb  excellent  leaulu.  These  were  followed  by  olhera.  es- 
pecially by  Mr.  C.  Harding,  moet  of  which  were  eatlafnctorv. 
A.  new  Industry  was  thereby  created,  and  factories  for  lia 
production  were  built  In  several  States,  some  of  them  wlih 
a  capacity  for  piodQclDtiiiO.OOa  pounds  of  the  material  dall 


yala  shows  Irom  what  It  appears  Its 


Butter  loUds SS.7OT 

100, 
e  constituents  of  cream  btttter  are : 

Water ,. ns6i 

Bntter  solids .BS.OSa 


Oleomugarlae  has,  uuder  tbe  mlci 


■scope.  Identically  t: 


acted  by  tbe  Stale  of  New  York  In  refeii 


lonarallv  followed  by  other  Stales.   Out __, 

uent  of  tbe  law  Is  Chat  every  package  of  oleomnrMrlne  sold 
abati be  Invariably  marked '■Oleomargarine,"  aud  a  pen  ' 
Is  proilded   for   Us    breach.    In    1K84  the  manufacture 
carried  on  on  an  i-uormou»  scale.    Three  tnttories  in 
—  -      'New  York    '         "  ■-    -       ■•  .->■-- 


1  penalty 


■efro 


Orav^ 

nal  paras  I  tt.,.  _.   

hnman  system  by  this  subs 


r  dlsei 


might   be  Introduced    1 


>    the 


manufacturers 


ntlOQ  of  U^e.  with 
1  made,  have  revolii- 
■■■ formerly 


■aid  In  truth  Ibat  the  discovery  am 

the  improvements  wblch  have  sine 

Uonlied    the   treatment   of   beef-lai,    nuiuu    nu   lurmeriy 

oonverted  Into  taJIow.  Large  quantities  of  the  maoufac lured 

product  are  annually  shipped  to  England  aad  other  European 

eonntrles.  where  It  fa  put  on  the  market  as  btitlerinr.  or  luine. 

■nbstltute  for  oleomargarine  in  making  arti^clul  butter. 
Oleomargarine  and  lard  are  also  used  In  malLliiE  cheese  from 
•klmmedmllk.  ' 

OxALOHOLYBDic  AciD.— A  solid,  crygtalllilng  in  large  mouo- 
elinlc  prisms.  Il  la  oearlv  Insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid, 
but  the  crystala  dissolve  lo  water,  yleldliig  a  colorlosa  and 
'  KTonglr  Mid  liquid.  The  cryatols  when  dry  are  uITccted 
Mltherbrsunahliie  nor  dark.  When  moUt  and  exposed  to 
Ike  tnn'a  rus.  they  quickly  become  blue.  If  a  piece  of  paper 
ba  Immersea  In  tbe  solution  dried  In  the  dark  and  exposed 
behind  a  photqeraphlc  negative,  a  sharp  print  In  blue  Is 
readily obMlnedby exposure  10  the  sunlight,  but  the  color 
will  Inatautly  disappear  in  contact  with  water.  If.  however, 
(be  paper  with  lis  blue  markings  tie  exposed  to  a  gentle 
*"**' forataw  minataa,  the  blue  changes  lo  black,  and  the 
— *™  are  no  longer  destroyed  by  water. 

SoLiDincATiOKOF.— This  was  announced  In  lgg6 
iplished  by  Prof.  Dewar,    He  allowed 


ebaroctera  are  no  longer  destroyed  by  wat 
w  having  b«( 

J  fen  to  expand  In  a  partial  vacuum,  when 
eat  took  place.    The  con  flned  oxygen  became  like , 

and  had  a  temperature  of  XCP  C.  (36(PT.)  below  the  freezing 

OzoNi.  LiopiricnoK  op.— This  was  accomplished  by  MM, 
Haateleullle  and  Chapplua  in  18)10.  In  performing  their  ei- 
perimeat  they  oxouiied  oxygen  to  a  greater  eilenl  than  bad 
ever  before  been  done,  by  passing  ■  silent  electric  discharge 
tbrougb  it  al  a  low  temperature.  The  oiygen  waa  then  con- 
darted  Into  the  capillary  tube  of  a  CaiUelel'a  apparatus  at  a 
temperature  of— 39^.  Alter  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump  the  gas 
In  tbe  tube  became  of  od  amre  blue.  The  pressure  was  In- 
ereaaednntllandeiWiatmoepbercsltbecaineDr  a  darklodl- 
BObtne.  Tbepresmre  was  suddenly  removed,  when  the  mist 
which  indicates  liquefaction  was  formed  In  the  tube.  The 
■tablltty  Of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  attd  osone,  rich  In  ozone. 
appears  to  be  Chiefly  dependent  on  tbe  temperature.  Ozone 
ti  mnob  more  eaally  liquefied  than  oxygen,  the  latter  requlr- 
iDSthepiearareolSOOatmoiiphereaat  a  temneralure  of— 29°, 

FiTAIHB.-A  new  digestive  agent,  derived  from  the  Juice  of 
Ibe  eommon  papaw  tree  ICariat  papaya).  The  milky  Juice  Is 
altgbtly  bitter  and  atyplc,  and  free  from  tartnefn.  It  Sdwb 
from  inoislons  mads  fo  the  bark  and  tbe  green  frnila.  and  Is 
bottled  aod  sent  to  market,  either  pure  or  with  the  addition 
of  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  prevent  fermentation. 
The  most  Important  property  of  papalne,  and  one  which  puta 
It  hi  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  digestive  ferments.  Is  Its 
action  on  meats.   One  part  will  digest  and  transform  Into 


In  dlffereut  llulds  allowe  It  to  be  used  in  agreat  mac y  phar- 
maceutical forms,  and  being  a  vegetable  Juice  It  cau  be  pre- 
served more  readily  than  animal  lermenta.    When  dry  It  can 


be  kept  Indeflnltel; 
'"-  properties  by  J 


I  before 


s  Inability  tt 


.— Owing  lo  the  Immense  demand  for 

" upply  from  raes,  esparto, 

■a  Deen  given  to  Its  pro- 
lilchla  practically  Inex- 

Unlled  States'  and  CaiiaduV'Thcir'Tesult  can  be  beat  aummed 
up  as  follows:  Wood  or  straw  Is  cut  In  pieces,  macerated  with 
milk  of  lime,  traiiafirred  to  a  digester  after  twenty-four 
hours. end  saturuieil  ivltU  sulphurous  acid,  with  theelmnlto- 
neouB  applleatlou  of  a  presfiure  of  Ave  atroospbores,  for  one 
or  two  hours.  Washings  with  water  and  further  pressure  Is 
given,  with  treatment  of  three  per  ceat.  calcium  chloride 
and  one-half  per  cent,  aluminum  sulphate.    The  pulp  begins 


pulp  la  shipped  to  oilier 

Fhillifio.— An  oxide  discovered  by  U.  Dclalontalne,  and 
described  by  him  in  ie78.  The  earth  of  the  metal  phtlllpia  Is 
-"—    •"-  terbla.  but  Us  equivalent  Is  lower.    PhllUplum 


litis  for  final  disposition. 
Fhili ■"  — '■■-  -" 

yellow, 


cryalallizea  wltbgreat  facility  either  by  CL _,. 

□eous  evaporation,  in  small,  brilliant,  rbocitioldal  prisms. 
In  the  spectroscope  the  concentrated  solution  of  pbllliplum 

Sves  In  the  Indigo  blue  a  magnificent  absorptlou  baod.  very 
tense  and  rather  brond.  wltb  well-deflncd  cdgea. 
Ptt0TOGB*rHi.  CoLOiiED,  has  received  a  great  deal  of  atteu- 


PoN8«uos.— A  acarlet  powdei 
rlvala  gold    Itself  In    resfsttng 
iufluencca,  and  like  gold  la  onfy  < 
tboacfiulds  which  generate  chfoi__. 
hydrogen  have  any  eflect  upon  U,  i 


very  brilliant  lint.  It 
effects  of  atmospheric 
iked  by  nijEia  rmni  and 


Hydrogen [ 

Thus  making  Its  atomic  equivalent  oiuol. . 


POHiFYiNO  WAtEB.— A  method  o(  purifvlng  wuter  was 
adopted  in  ISeOat  the  Koyal  Aquarium  In  Loudon  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  method  of  procedure  Is  as  follows; 
Becelve  tbe  water  la  a  "softeniuK  clatern."  and  expose  It  to  a 
Jet  of  lime-water.  This  coagulates  the  clav  that  Is  held  In 
suspension.and  causes  the  wipurllk'd  to  lie  deposited  at  tbe 

large  surface,  so  arranged  Ibat  It  can  tw  cleaned  by  mechanUm 

■-  a  few  minutes.    The  cleansing  uaually  tnkea  jplRce  once  a 

y.    Tbe  Altering  capacity  Is  from  80  to  100  gallonB  of  pure 


PvBiui.iE.- A  colorless  llijuld,  derived  from  coal  lar.  Its 
symbol  la  CsHjS.  It  has  a  pungent  odor,  and  Ita  special  use 
Is  In  allaying  nstlimallc  parojiy»ms.  In  accomplishing  which 
Itbos  proved  extremely  valuable. 

Rabe  E a bths,— Investigations  of  t^e  spectra  of  various 
rare  earths  have  led  scientists  to  declare  that  there  arc  ele- 
ments whose    existence  Is  onlv  revealed    by  the  s 


o being  constantly  announced, 

RuBEalNE.- A  new  coloring  matter    extracted    from  the 

Dr.  Pblpson  la  I^.  It  uossesses  'interesting  optical  and 
chemical  qualltloa.  In  color  It  Is  a  beautiful  rose-red,  and 
when  seen  oy  tranamlttcd  light  presents  a  very  vivid  lit ue 

flunrPSfPHf-*.  In  Its  .npctrrim  ft  irivea  two  wide  aild  dark 
Is  soluble  lu  water  and 
'd  by  trausmlsfllon.  end 


absorptloii  bBudi 
alcohol.  In  aolu til 
blue  by  reflection 


'Tide  li 


il  found  lE 


linu  117.    Itw 


iinile  moU 


ercd  in  lS79b7  NIlsoi 


by  Nile 


a  specific  gravity  la  S.H.  and  its  atomic 

Ksw.— Recently  devieed  (1S88)  by  Kriiaa, 
n  and  KIrcbbolT  instrument,    Sorreatla 

ave-lengths  differ  only  0.mi.OI)OJJin.Ul&miB. 


CHE MITYPE— CHEROKEE 


SutPHDHKi.— A  body  discovered  by  Prof.  Re/DOlds,  and 
ObtalDCd  prlQClpallv  [rom  Ibe  waste  producis  of  gai  muiii- 
i»cture.  ft  l9  a  compound,  and  with  three  ilmea  Ita  weight  of 
Chlorate  of  potassiuui,  It  forme  aD  explosive  more  powerful 
»nd  mucb  cle»Qer  than  gunpowder. 

Tbhfebatubb  or  Fishes.— By  Bome  very  skillful  eiperl- 
ments  made  by  KoaettI  Id  ld7H  with  his  lugeDious  calori- 
meter, laveatlgatlng  the  tempvratuTO  of  different  flamea.he 
li  enabled  to  present  H>  the  Bcleutinc  world  the  reault  of  bU 
InveBtlgatloiu  In  (be  following  table : 

Locatelll   lamp IWP  C. 

BCearlne  candle 9*0"  C. 

Petroleum   lamp,  with  chimney IMBIP  C. 

Petroleum  lamp  without  chimney 

lUnnilnattng  part.. 92*"  C. 

Sooty  envelope 780°  C. 

Alcohol   lamp 1.170  to  1.180°  C. 

BuDsen  burner 1.9Xf  C. 

Tkeofhtlline.— A  new  base  discovered  In  tea.  It  forme  a 
well  crysulllied  serlea  of  Bctlte  with  the  mineral  acfds.  and 
with  platinum,  gold  end  mercury  chlorldee.  It  also  ylelila 
With  illver  nitrate  a  silver  BUbstltutlon  compound,  which  is 

Tykotoiicom.— A  polBOnouB  subetance  found  by  Prof. 
Vaxuhn  In  certain  lilnde  of  cheese.  From  an  nlcohollc  ex- 
tract a  residue  was  collected,  whlcb,  ]  lice  the  aqueous  extract, 
produced  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  poison  nos  sepa- 
rated by  s)>ontaneous  evajMratlon  in  needle-sbaped  cryetals, 
having  a  j^netrallnjt.  old-cheesy  odor,  like  I  bat  some- 
times obaerred  iD  poisonous  sausages.  When  the  crystals 
were  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temper- 
ature, they  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  an  orgnalc 
acid.  Tyroloi'con  Is  soluble  la  water,  alcohol,  chloroform 
and  elber.  A  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals 

t laced  upon  the  tongue  produced  the  symptoms  character- 
itlc  of  poisonous  cheese:  dryness  of  the  throat,  nausea, 
TomltlDE  and  diarrhiEa.  The  specimens  of  cheese  secured 
lor  analysis  gave,  when  freshly  cut,  various  drops  of  a 
allehtly  opaleuent  fluid,  which  reddened  litmus  Instanlly 
and  Intensely. 

Wool,  Silk  AND  Cotton,  Deiebhihino  theik  Ribpiciive 
Ahountb  in-  Tisst^EB.— Four  portions  of  cloth  are  taken,  of 
equal  weight.  One  is  put  aside,  and  the  other  three  boiled 
In  hydrochloride  acid  for  Che  removal  of  tbe  dyes  and 
weighting!  materials.  One  of  these  tiolled  pieces  ts  laid  aside, 
and  ihe  other  two  eipoeed  lu  a  boiling  solutloh  of  basic  tine 
Chloride  (or  the  removal  of  the  silk.  One  of  these  latlerls 
laid  aside,  and  the  other  boiled  In  soda-lye.  All  four  are 
theu  heated  In  distilled  water,  and  after  tM  hours  weighed. 
The  difference  between  Ihe  first  and  second  represents  the 
dressing;  that  between  the  second  and  third  gives  the  silk; 
that  between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  vegetable  flber  pres- 
ent; the  remainder  Is  wool. 

Ytteebiuu.— A  new  element  described  by  Marlgnac  in  1878 
as  found  In  Eadollte,  The  atomic  weight  o(  ISl  was  provlslon- 
BllyadoptecCbnt  In  1H8U  It  was  changed  and  declared  to  be 

New  processes  are  beiiig  conatantly  developed ; 
new  minerals  discot'ereu;  new  compounds  pro- 
duced. The  instances  given  in  tiie  foregoing  list 
are  but  specimens  of  the  immense  progress  made 
in  the  past  decade.  Chemical  science  is  constantly 
developing,  and  in  every  direction.  The  immensity 
of  the  field  makes  it  practically  limitless,  and  the 
fascinations  of  the  study  are  calling  into  rank  the 
best  mental  power  and  learning  in  all  the  civilized 
countries.     For    additional    information,     see   the 


ducing  on  a  metal  plate  by  a  chemical  process  and 
engraving  in  relief. 

CtlEMKlTZlA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lasca.  There  are  many  recent  species  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  No  less  than  ISO  have  been  de- 
scribed, occurring  tliroughout  all  the  divisions  of  the 
fossiliferous  strata    from  the  Lower  Silurian  up- 

CHEMULPO,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Corea, 
25  miles  by  road  southwest  of  thecapital,  Soul.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  treaty  ports  opened  in  18S3  to  for- 
eign commerce,  the  volume  of  which  has  since 
steadily  advanced  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  result- 


Since  1885  it  haa  been  connected  by  telegraph  with 
Tientsin. 

CHEMUNG  PERIOD,  the  name  given  by  Ameri- 
can geologists  to  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
Devonian  time. 


CHENAB.  one  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  nams 
to  the  Punjab.  It  risea  in  the  Kashmir  range  ol 
the  Himalayas,  winds  through  the  gorges  of  Jammu, 
and  enters  British  territory  in  the  Sialkot  dibtricL 
Its  length  is  756  miles. 

CHENANGO  HIVER,  a  river  which  rises  In 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  flows  southwest  and  entats 
the  Susquehanna  at  Binghamton.  It  is  90  milw 
in  length. 


died  in  Starltey,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2, 1878. 

oated  at  Oberlin, and  spent  mostof  hislife  in  study- 
ing and  writing  the  history  of  Southern  New  York. 
To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  suggested,  in  a 
speecM  at  Conewango,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1864,  the  name 
"  Republican  "  for  the  party  then  being  formed. 

CHENILLE  (French,  '"caterpillar"),  a  thick 
velvety  cord  of  silk  or  wool,  used  in  ornamental 
sewing  and  manufactured  trimmings.  Also  a  pop- 
ular name  for  Datya  elegant,  a  beautiful  species  of 
marine  algm,  having  long  cylindrical  fronds,  closelj 
frineed  with  fine  red  flliunents. 

CHENONCEAUX,  a  famous  French  chitean, 
standing  partly  on  an  island  In  the  Cher,  partly  cm 
a  bridge  spanning  the  river,  near  a  station  20  milea 
southeast  of  Tours.    It  was  commenced  In  1624  bf 


who  richly  embellished  the  building.and  surrounded 
it  with  a  beautiful  park.  It  passed  to  the  Cond^ 
and  afterwards  to  Madame  Dupin,  who  was  here 
visited  by  Montesquieu,  Botingbroke,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Buffon  and  others.  The  castle  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  and  posBeses  a  fine  chapel,  a 
theater,  and  memorials  of  its  former  occupants  in 
furniture,  personal  relics,  and  a  collection  of  por- 

CHENOPODIACE.£E,or  Salsolackb,  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  moativ  herbaceous  or 
half  shrubby.  Thereareab6ut  flvenundrcd  epeciea, 
of  which  the  beet  and  spinach  are  among  the  best 
known  and  most  useful.  Some  of  the  species  con- 
tain large  q^uantities  of  alkaline  salts.  Some  pos- 
sess aromatic  and  medicinal  qualities. 

CHENOPODIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Ckenopodiactm.  It  includes  various  com- 
mon weeds,  such  as  goosefoot,  pigweed,  etc.,  which 
are  eaten  as  greens  when  young.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  re^ons.  C.  anlhelmi-niicum, 
tiie  wormuf.d  of  the  United  States,  has  a  strong 
and  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  a  reputation  •■ 

CHER,  a  French  river,  flowing  200  miles  north- 
ward and  north-westward  till  it  falls  into  the 
Loire  below  Tours.*  It  is  navigable  from  Vie non. 

CHERAW,  a  railroad  junction  in  Chesterflekl 
county,  8.  C.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Pedee  River.  This  place  was  made  a  depot  of  sup- 
plies by  the  Confederates  during  the  late  war,  but 
was  captured  by  General  Sherman's  troops,  March 

s,  ir- 


literary  and  art  criticism,  and  on  politics. 

CHEKIMOYER,  or  Chirimoya,  a  deliciously  fla- 
vored fruit  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  cuetard-^ppk.  Externally  it  ia 
greenish,  covered  with  small  knobs  and  scales,  the 
skin  rather  thick  and  tough.  Internally  It  Is  whits 
and  juicy.  The  eatable  part  it  soft  like  a  custard, 
and  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  fruit. 

CHEROKEE,  the  county-seat  of  Cherokee  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  situated  on  a  railroad  and  the  Llttls 
Sioux  River. 


CHEROKEE— CHBVERUS 


Additions. 
CHERRY.    See  Brltannioa,  Vol.  V,  p.  686. 
CHERRY  VALLEY,  a  village  on  «  railroad  in 


Tories,  and  the  buildings  were  all  burned. 

CHERT,  or  Hornstone,  a  variety  of  quartz,  al~ 
ways  massive,  and  having  a  kind  of  granular  ap- 
pearance and  structure.  It  is  common  in  moun- 
tain limestone,  oolite,  and  green-eand  foroiations ; 
sometimes  forms  rooks,  ana  often  contains  petri- 
factions. It  pasBes  into  common  quartz  and  chal- 
cedonv,'  also  into  flint  and  flinty  slate.  See  Britao- 
nica.  Vol.  X,  p.  239;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  389. 

CHERVIL  (  Anthribcus  Cbbbpoliuk  ),  a  plant 
of  the   natural  order   Umbetliferx,  cultivated  as  a 

fotherb,  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  parsley. 
C  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY.  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  dividing  the  former  State  into  two  parts.  It  is 
the  larKest  tnlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ot  the  United 
BtatcB,  being  200  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  40  broad. 
Its  entrance,  12  miles  wide,  has  on  the  north  Cape 
Charles  and  on  the  south  Cape  Uen^y,  both  pro- 
montories being  in  Virginia.  The  bay  has  numer- 
ous arms,  which  receive  many  navigable  rivers, 
such  as  the  Susquehanna  on  the  north,  the  Potomac, 
Rappahannock  and  York  on  the  west,  and  the 
James  on  the  southwest.  This  network  of  gulfs 
and  estuaries,  with  its  noble  feeders,  affords  depth 
of  water  for  ships  of  any  burden. 

CHESELDEX,  William,  an  English  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  born  at  Somerby,  near  Melton-SIobray. 
in  lGS8.died  at  Bath,.\pril  10,1752.  Having  in  1711  es- 
tablished himself  in  London  as  a  lecturer  on  anato- 
my, he  was  nest  year  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  sureeon  to  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  George's,  and  Westminster  nospita Is, 
There  he  acquired  great  reputation  in  1727,  espe- 
cially by  his  "lateral  operation  for  the  stone."  In 
1726  he  operated  on  a  young  man  born  blind, 
and  the  Buccessful  result  of  the  operation  did  much 
to  develop  the  theory  of  vision. 

CHESNEY,  Fa.vscis  Rawdok,  the  explorer  of  the 
Euphrates,  born  at  Annalong,  in  County  Down,  Ire- 
lana,  in  1T8B,  died  Jan.  30, 1S72.  He  was  gazetted 
to  the  Royal  Artillery  in  180a.  In  1829  he  inspected 
the  route  for  a  Suez  canal,  which  he  proved  to  be 
practicable. 

CHESS,  or  Cheat,  the  Sroiiiu* Mralinui,  a  trouble- 
some graminaceous  weed,  which  infests  wheat-fields. 
There  is  an  erroneous  vulgar  notion  that  wheat 
itself  is  often  transmuted  into  chess. 

CHEST,  or  Thoha.t  :  in  anatomy,  the  part  of  the 
body  which  lies  beneath  the  necK  and  above  the 
abdomen,  constituting  the  uppermost  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  trunk,  or  that  which  contains  the 
heart  and  lungs.  The  chest  is  somewhat  coni- 
cal in  form.  Its  sides  are  rounded,  but  in  front  and 
behind  they  are  flattened.  The  apex  or  upper  end 
is  truncated,  sloping  downwards  and  fom'ards.  Of 
small  size,  it  permits  of  the  passage  of  the  gullet, 
windpipe,  certain  large  veins  and  nerves  from  the 
neck  Into  the  chest,  and  of  certain  large  arteries 
out  ot  the  chest.  The  broad  or  lower  end  of  the 
cone  slopes  downwards,  and  is  shut  in  hy  the  dia- 
phragm— a  targe  muscular  partition,  which  projects 
upwards  from  the  lower  ribs,  being  convex  towards 
the  chest  and  concave  towards  the  abdomen.  In 
respiration  the  diaphragm  descends  by  its  own  mus- 
cular contraction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ribs 


tn'elve  pairs  of  ribs;  (3)  the  sternum  or  breastbone; 


arteries  and  veins,  the  lungs,  the  trachea,  o 
pipe,  the  bronchi,  or  branches  of  the  trachea  lead* 
ing  to  the  lungs,  the  (esophagus  or  gullet,  and  the 
thoracic  duct, or  general  terminus  of  the  lymphatic 
system  of  vessels,  by  which  the  chyle  and  lymph 
are  discharged  into  the  blood. 

CHEST,  Militarv  :  a  technical  name  tor  the 
money  and  negotiable  securities  carried  with  an 
army,  and  intended  to  defray  the  current  expenses. 

CHESTER,  a  coal-shipping  city  and  county-seat 
of  Randolph  county,  111.,  situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  has  a  grain  elevator,  and  flour  and 
rolllnff  mills. 

CHESTER,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  about  16  miles  below  Philadelphia  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p. 606).  The  town  was  settled  by 
the  Swedes  in  1648,  and  called  Upland.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1866.  Ship-building  is  its  chief  in* 
dustry,  several  thousand  men  being  employed  in 
the  ship-yards.  Population  In  1S80, 14,997;  in  1890, 
20,167. 

CHESTER,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Windsor 
county,  Vt.,  on  a  railroad.  It  has  an  academy,  and 
producesleatlter,furniture,lumber,  boots  and  shoes. 

CHESTER,  JoBKPH  Lrkuel,  antiquarian,  bom 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  April  30, 1321,  died  in  London, 
England,  May  28,  1882.  He  was  a  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  press,  and  in  1858  went  to  England 
and  made  researches  in  the  genealogies  of  the  earlv 
settlers  ot  New  England.  Mr.  Chester  publisheo. 
with  notes,  an  abstract  of  the  Westminster  Abbey 
registers,   and    collected   much    valuable    family 

'chesterfield  INLET,  a  narrow  gulf  pene- 
trating to  the  westward  from  the  northwest  of 
Hudson  Bay,  its  extreme  dimensions  being  250  and 
2b  miles. 

CHESTERTOWN.  a  railroad  and  seaport  town, 
county-seat  of  Kent  county,  Md.  It  ison  the  west 
bank  of  the  Chester  River.    Washington  College  is 

CHESTNUT.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  608. 

CHETOPA,  a  railroad  center  of  Labette  county, 
Kan.,  near  the  line  of  Indian  Territory,  situated  on 
the  Neosho  River.  The  city  has  many  mills,  where 
flour  and  castor-oil  are  made.  There  are  also 
schools,  stock-yards,  and  also  a  foundry. 

CHE'\'ALIKR,  an  honorary  title  given  formerly 
to  younger  sons  of  French  noble  families.  Brought 
up  In  comparative  luxury  and  having  very  little 
money,  they  became  frequently  aristocratic  para- 
sites. The  title  was  given  by  tneir  partisans  to  the 
old  and  also  to  the  young  pretender. 

CHEVALIER,  Michel,  a  French  political  econo- 
mist, bom  in  Limoges,  Jan.  13,  1806,  died  Nov.  28, 
1879.  In  1828  he  edited  the  "Globe,"  and  four  years 
later  was  sent  by  Thiers  to  examine  the  canals  and 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  He  was  an  adva> 
cate  of  free  trade,  a  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  Colle^  of  France,  in  1841  chief  engineer  ot 
mines,  and  in  1860  became  a  Senator.  He  wrote 
several  books  about  America. 

CHE'\'ERUS,  JEAS  Loi-is  Akne  Magdei.einb 
LErEUVKK  DB,  Roman  Catholic  prelate  and  philan- 
thropist, born  in  Mayenne,  France,  Jan.  28,  1768, 
died  in  Bordeaux,  July  19,  1836.  He  went  to  Bos- 
ton in  1796,  having  suffered  persecution  in  France, 
became  famed  for  eloquence  and  also  for  his  phi- 
lanthropy during  a  yellow  fever  epidemic.  In 
1803  he  founded  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  in 
1810  became  the  first  bishop  of  Boston, and  founded 
the  Ursullne  convent  at  CharleBtown,  Returning 
to  France  on  aceoant  ot  ill  health  he  was  cons^ 
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CHEVES  — CHICACOLB 


1  1826,  and  cardi 


erated  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
nal  nine  vears  later. 

CHEVES,  Lakodoh,  Btateeman,  bora  at  Rooky 
Kiver,  S.  C,  Sept.  17, 1778,  died  in  Columbia,  8.  C, 
Jane  25, 1867.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  became  emi- 
nent in  hia  profession ;  sen-ed  in  CongreaB  from 
1811  »  1816 ;  was  Speaker  of  the  House  during  one 
BBBsion,  and  in  *I810  became  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  South  Carolina.  ^Vhite  in  Congress  he 
voted  against  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank, 
bat  in  1819  he  ivas  elected  its  president,  holding 
this  position  tor  three  years.  In  1822  Mr.  Cheves 
became  commiBsioner  of  claims  under  the  Ghent 
treaty. 

CHEVEREUL,  SIicHtL  EuotNK,  a  French  chem- 
ist, bom  at  Angere,  Aug,  31, 1786,  died  in  1889.  He 
lectured  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed special  professor  of  chemistry  in  charge 
of  the  dveing  department  at  the  Gobehns.  In  1826 
he  took  (lis  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in 
1830  became  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  was  that 
of  margarine,  oleine,  and  stearine  in  oils  and  fata. 
His  studies  in  fatty  bodies  and  his  theory  of  aaponi- 
flcation  have  opened  up  vast  industries.  Between 
the  years  1828  and  18M  Chevreul  studied  colora, 
pubhshinK  important   memoirs  from  time  to  time, 

CHEVRON:  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honorable 
ordinaries,  representing  the  couples  or  raftera  of  a 
house,  and  supposed  to  betoken  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  memorable  work,  or  the  completion 
of  some  business  of  importance. 

CHEVRON:  in  architecture,  a  molding  in  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  chevrons,  otherwiae  called 
zigzag  molding.  In  general  it  is  characteristic  of 
Korman  architecture. 

CHEVRONS  are  bands  or  stripes  of  braid,  meet- 
ing at  an  angle  on  the  coat  sleeves  of  non-commia- 
■ioned  offlcera.  The  number  of  stripes  indicating 
the  rank  of  the  bearer, 

CHEYENNE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  and  county-aeat  of  Laramie  county, 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  on 
Crow  Creek,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Laramie 
Mountain,  at  an  altitude  of  6,041  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  was  founded  in  1867,  and  because  of  its 
nipid  growth  has  been  called  the"MagicCItyof  the 
Plains.  It  is  an  important  railroad  center,  being 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Denver  Pacific,  the  Chey- 
enne and  Burlington,  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Nortn- 
em  Railroads.  The  railroad  shopsof  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  which  are  located  here,  are  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  coat  Itctween  $4,000,000  and 
|6fl00,000.  The  State  canitol,  which  ooverH  nearly 
three  acres  of  ground,  is  ouiit  of  native  sandstone, 
and  coat  (300,000.  Public,  private,  and  denomina- 
tional schools  and  a  public  library  provide  ample 
educational  facilities.  Cheyenne  owed  its  first  set- 
tlement to  the  discovery  of  ^old  in  the  Black  Hills, 
but  its  present  proaperity  is  largely  due  to  the 
growth  and  profits  of  the  cattle  trade.  Population 
El  1880,3,4E6;  In  1890,11.693. 

CHEYENNE  INDIANS,  a  warlike  branch  of  the 
Algonquin  stock,  originally  on  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  later  on  tne  Cneyenne  River  in  Wyo- 


ming, and  as  far  south  as  the  Arkansas.  They  are 
now  partially  settled  in  Indian  Territory. 

CHEYNE,  Georoe,  an  eminent  Scottish  physi- 
cian, born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1671,  died  at  Bath 
in  17-13.  In  1700.  after  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
ho  repaired  to  London,  where  ne  practiced  In  win- 
ter, and  in  Bath  in  summer.  In  1702  he  published 
A  New  Tbtory  of  Feveri,  and  a  work  On  Fluiiont, 
which  procured  him  admission  into  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Among  hia  other  works  are :  Philoiophieal 
Principlft  of  Natural  Religion;  Ettay  on  HeaUh  and 
Long  Life,  etc. 

CHEYNE,  TnoMAB  Kelly.  English  clergyman 
and  Biblical  critic,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  IS,  1841, 
and  educated  at  Merchant  Tavlore'  school  and 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  He  was  rector  of 
Tendring  In  Esaex  from  1881  to  1885,  when  he  waa 
appoint^  Oriel  professor  of  the  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford  and  Canon  of  Rochester. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Company,  and  has  contributed  many  articles  on 
Biblical  questions  to  the  magaslnes  and  reviewa. 
A  critic  of  ripe  scholarship  and  remarkable  clear- 
ness in  exposition,  he  has  done  much  Xo  advance 
Biblical  science.  Hia  chief  books  are:  The  Prophe~ 
ciM  o/J«aiaV(1880;8ded.,  1885);  Expo»ition  of  Jere- 
miah  and  Lammtaliom  {1883);  and  The  Booh  of 
Ptalme,  or  Praitei  of  Urael  (]888). 

CHIABRERA,  Gabriello,  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Savona,  June  8, 1552,  died  Oct.  14,  IS37.  An  en- 
thusiastic student  of  Greek,  be  conceived  a  great 
admiration  of  Pindar,  and  strove  not  unsuccessfully 
to  imitate  him.  He  wrote  several  epics,  bucolics, 
and  dramatic  poema. 

CHIANA  (in  ancient  times,  Clanii),  a  river  in 
Tuscany,  formed  by  several  streams  from  the  Apen- 
nines, and  falling  Into  the  Amo  a  few  miles  below 
Arezzo.  Along  with  another  river  of  the  aame 
name  it  waters  the  level  Val  di  Chiana. 

CHIASTI,  an  Italian  mountain-range  In  the 
province  of  Siena,  clothed  with  olive  and  mulberry 
trees  and  vines.  The  mountain  girea  name  to  an 
excellent  red  wine  grown  here, 

OHIAPA,  or  Chiapas,  a  State  in  the  southeast  of 
Mexico,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Yucatan.  The 
highlands  have  an  agreeable  climate,  but  the  low- 
lands are  hot  and  sickly. 

CHIAROS  CURO,  a  kind  of  painting  in  which 
the  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  produced  without 
colors — for  example,  painting  in  black  and  white 
or  by  different  shades  of  a  single  color,  such  as 
brown. 

CHICA,  a  red  substance,  valuable  as  a  dye-stnff, 
obtained  by  boiline  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Big- 
nonia,  a  native  of  tne  banks  of  the  Casaiquiare  and 
the  Orinoco.  It  ia  used  in  the  United  Statea  to 
produce  red  and  orange  ahadea  on  cotton  and  wool. 

CHICA,  or  Maize  Beer, a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  maize  or  Indian  corn.    It  is  mucn  used  In 


in  the  Madras  province,  on  the  Lansutlya  River, 
667  miles  northeast  of  Madras  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road.   It  has  a  reputation  for  muslins.  PopulatioD, 

16,356. 


)y  Google 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO,  the  chief  city  of  Illinois,  and  the  sec- 
ond iu  population  and  importance  in  the  United 
States,  is  situated  on  the  aotithwest  sliore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  about  716  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
New  York.  The  city  JB  surrounded  by  a  level  prai- 
rie ol  rich  soil  in  all  directions  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  The  early  settlers  found  the  location  of 
the  future  metropolis  but  seven  feet  al>ove  the  lake, 
and  at  this  level  built  a  large  city,  so  rapidly  did 


ble,  and  the  citizens  solved  the  problem  by  raising 

"  '       '  "      city  seven  feet,  being  forced  in 

i  instances  to  lift  large  brick  and  stone  build- 


the  grade  of  the  city 


intc! 


icfing  hotel  of  the  city,  was  so  raised  without 
interfering  with  the  convenience  of  its  guests.  The 
original  settlement  was  made  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  or  estuary,  which  was  known  to  the  In- 
dians under  different  names,  called  variously 
"  Chacaqua,"  "  Eschika^^ow  "  and  "  Checagow."  This 
river,  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  formerly 
flowed  into  the  lake ;  but  the  necessities  of  a  grow- 
ing population  led  to  the  engineering  feat  of  chang- 
ing its  course,  and  it  now  empties  into  the  lUinoiB 
atiJ  Michigan  canal.  In  13^  there  was  created  a 
Chicago  sanitary  district  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  work,  and  making  sucn  a  channel  ae 
would  Form  a  navigable  stream  connecting  Chicago 
with  the  Mississiifpi  River.  The  influence  of  the 
lake  is  felt  in  making  the  climate  of  Chicago  singu- 
larly healthful.  In  tlie  spring  the  watef  otthe  lake 
is  cold,  and  through  the  summer  tempers  the  heat, 
while  in  winter  it  prevents  very  low  temperature. 
The  average  death  rate  is  smaller  than  in  any  other 
large  city  in  the  country.  The  streets  mainly  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles.  The  river  di- 
vides the  city  into  three  general  divisions,  known 
as  North,  Bouth  and  West. 


I  (hea  m  area  ol  1 


■e  miles.   Since  that  lime 


!  been  twelve  addltloiis,  and  it  embracea  Id  18 
area  ol  1S1.70  uaare  inll«.  The  Brst  United  States  censi 
wu  tak»n  In  UhlMso  In  ISiO.and  abowed  a  population  i 
4.497.  In  UGO  It  was  l«,8Be.  In  1860  It  was  lOtM.  Id  IS 
306,6>».  Id  18S0  E08,18S.  In  ISSB  (here  wen  added  lane  se 
tlona  whloh  had  been  practleallr  within  the  eUr,  aad  tt 

poptilatloD  was  given '-  ""  ''"'•~<  =•-* ,  „^  e. 

The  flchool  ceniiu,  honBYec,  aw 
which  li  bellsred  to  liave  beeD  ne 
baa  grown  in  area  from  isse  to  date, 


February  11.  ISS&.orlglDa]  Iowa 

Uarcht.  1SS7,  [here  waa  added 

February  10,  KMT,  there  waa  added . , . 
Februarr  la,  ISJS,  Ibere  waa  added . . 
February  18.  186:1,  there  wh  added. . 
Febmaiy  SK,  1884,  there  was  added. . 

MsT  10,1887, there  waa added.  

Morember  and  December  G,  ue>,  thei 

JnlyW.lSSe,  there  waa  added 

April  16, 1890,  village  ol  Qam>  added. 

labo.SonthEDglewood  added 

1890,  Waihlngton  Bel|diU 

1800,  Weat  Boaeland 
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Of  the  prese 
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north  Seventy-arsi  sireet,  tue  i 
Bandred  aDd  Thtrty-DlDth  drei 
4wenty-lonr  milei.   Ibe  olty,  a 


.hem  city  limits,  and  One 
he  touttaem  city  limits,  is 
>  broadeet  pobit.  Is  lOJt 


lUea  Id  width.  Stale  street  baa  Ihe  greatest 
id  south,  rJuutug  from  Kor'h  iv-iiiii.  ti  ii 
a,  elghteeD  miles;  Elg-hty-ei 


trol  of  aboard  of  education. c 
members  and  appoiuted  by  tht 
nearly  equally  as  to  pofltlca 
alutUtlca  were   compiled  by 


ces.   The  lollowlnc 

J  Buperlntendent  or 

regard  lug  both  city  and  couDty: 
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I 


scbool  purpoe«H.  Speakiag  of  the  alleDatlon  of  Ibis  land  by 
sale  the  following  appears  In  Andreas'  recently  published 
history  of  Chicago 


of  land  for 

_  Jhls  li 

tly  pub 


r  speculation  which  prevailed  in  18S3  Induced 

the  authorities  lo  sell  the  school  lands  of  the  Slate,  nber- 
ever  It  ivas  possible  to  do  ao.  A  putillc  sale  was  carried  on  In 
Chicago  from  October  10.  for  Hvedays.at  nblcb  14U  city  blocks 
n-ere  diaposed  of.  being  all  but  four  blocks  of  the  ai-hool 
section.  The  sum  reatfied  waa  t»8.«ia.l7,  which  was  i:laced 
at  11)  percent,  lutereat.  In  the  light  of  prcaenl  kuowledge, 
which  demonntrateB  the  uiiwlae  policy  pursued  coDCcrnlnE 
the  sale  of  the  Chicago  scbool  Isnda,  aud  the  conversion  ol 
.......      igbt  uow  beau  uuparalleltd  fupd,hBd  the  tUleqf  this 


ectlou  1 


rHble 


, . .  _.:hool  commissioner  ._ , 

to  state  that  the  sale  was  not  tila  own  work.  A  nctllioD. 
signed  by  SS  roaldeuls  of  Chicago,  Ihe  leading  cillieiia  a(  tbe 
place,  urged  him  to  Chat  couree;  aud  It  wae  la  conipllauce 
with  that  formal  demand  that  Ibe  sale  was  ordered.  Those 
men  deemed  (tadvlaahle  to  convert  unproductive  properly 

able  111  fldvauoe.  Acting  upon  ?he  will  ol  the  overwbcrmlBa 
majoritv,  Col.  Hamilton  caused  the  property  lo  be  disposed 
"'  —  >■-'  -'-vadybeen  suied,  and  thereby  obtained  a  pro- 
-' ly  fSJJOO." 


The'^'a"au°h,._ 

modailoDa  provided  for  the  Increasing 
enrolled  as  of  school  age. 

Chicago  and  Its  suburbs  are  rich  In  n 
leges.    Islde  from  the  Northw. 
Evanalon,  are  Ibe  med'     '       " 
(raliklng  schools,  and  ll 


hlldren 
veraltles  atid  col- 


coll«es,  Iheoloftloal  senlltiarles, 
>centfy  esubllshed  University  ol 


CHICAGO 


ChlM((0.  irlth  ui  eDdowment  fund  sofllclent  to  laaura  e. 
oeptlonal  advantagea  In  all  departments. 

Summary  of  recrelpta  and  expend! turea  In  dJsCrtcM  by  ^ 
ports  of  township '—  """  "'™'- 


s  urn 


^  §.i^?. 


5  II  ;| 


I    B.|83J.?RSp 


4.|ls 


■Sii   'S 
il5l  ai 


itant  Orphan  ABJlum.  Reto: 

Lg  Woman's  Refuge,    Fo"— ' 

iDduatrlal  tlome.  Home  :_.    —    - , , 

Home,  Boldlcr'a  Home.  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Aarlim)  (Catho- 
lic).Lutheran  Orphan  Asylum,  Washlngtonlan  Home  {lem- 
K ranee),  all  these  Inntitutlons  have  been  liberally  endowed. 
addition  to  these  are  21  boepUslaand  nearly  2130  beueTOlent 
aieoclatlous  aail  societies.  To  these  must  be  added  980  secret 
■ocletles.  nil  eniraired  In  charitable  works,  and  423  churches 
with  thefr  mlsBlons  and  charities. 

MiLEica  or  Stbkets.— The    mileage    of    streets  laid  out 
within  the  otty  la  as  lollows : 

Old  city.  Including  sectlODa  2&,  SS  and  aS.  M.lS. . ) 

BectlODB  26.  M.  13  f  858.87  miles. 

Annexed  parts  of  former  town  of  Cicero \ 

Former  city  of  Lalie  View 181.58  " 

rormet  town  of  Jeflerson W2.2S  " 

Former  village  of  Hyde  Park 541,94  " 

Former  town  of  Lake W7.0e  " 

Oano,  Waahlngton  Helgbia,  West  Roaeland  and 

part  of  Calumet 119.00  ■' 

ToU! 3,385.71  " 

Boalevards  laid  out  (Cakeii  from  Park  Commls- 

slonor-s  report) 60.00  " 

Viaduct  approaches 1,15  " 

Grand  total 2.28e.»6      " 

f  the  arcbilcclural  beauty  of 


e  great 


n  l«l  d. 


cecity.    The  Are  broke  out  Suoday  night.  Octobers. 

Tradition  saya  It  waa  caused  br  the  upsetting  of  Mrs. 
(Fl^iry's  iaap  by  a  cow  In  a  stable  on  JeftereDn  street  on 
the  West  Side.  Elatory  a^eea  as  to  the  location.  The  Are 
iroHSeil  the  river  at  Van  Buren  street,  and  soon  swept  through 
the  business  portion  ol  the  city.  The  wiDd  was  high,  but  waa 
probably  increased  In  Its  effect  hv  the  terrible  heat,  and  the 
Dnlldlnn  deemed  most  llre-prooi  melted  before  It  like  tin- 
der.   Tba  oonrt-houaehell  tolled  the  are  alarm  until  the  lai't 


Ide,  havlQE  practically  destroyed  the  busineaa  portion  of 
he  city,  locluding  ,the  principal  hotels,  railway  depo(«,e]e- 
BtorB.  board  ol  trade  building  and  many  churches  and 
ther  public  bulldlovs.  By  night  the  North  Side  waa  a 
■noulderlng  mass  ol  ruins,  and  Its  Inhahltuola  had  been 


stood  In  the  center  of  a  block  facing  what  Is  now  tVashlogton 
Square.  The  burued  district  was  bounded  by  Twelfth  atreel 
on  the  south,  by  Lake  Ulahlgan  on  the  east,  on  the  west  l^ 
Halsted  street  and  by  PuUertoD  avenue  on  the  north.  It  em 
braced  an  area  ol  three  and  one-third  square  miles.  destnK>< 
17,450  buildings,  made  98,500  persona  homeleas.  01  tlie  num- 
ber of  lives  loatonlj  an  estimate  can  tie  made,  bat  It  la  known 
to  have  exceeded  200.  The  pecnnlary  loss  by  the  Qre  hai 
been  estimated  at  upwards  of  |lSO.IM0,0aO,  of  which  ^44,000^0 
was  recovered  by  iQsiiraDce.  Before  the  mlus  had  fairly 
cooled  the  citizens  were  at  work  on  the  task  of  rebollding 
their  city.  Within  the  first  year  many  fine  bulldingi  wer« 
erwted.  and  within  the  next  decade  almost  every  traced  tlia 
lity  bad  been  removed,  Ctilcago  belog  mora  beautiful  la 
"eoce.  it  waa  about  this  Uine  that  the  study  of  arch- 
bad  led  to  (be  establish m en t  ot  practically  an  Amer- 
ican school,  ot  which  the  best  examples  are  to  he  found  In 

Another  conflagration  occurred  there  three  yeara  later,  and 
destroyed  elghteeu  blooka  south  ol  State  street  that  bsc  >s- 
eaped  Id  1871.  II  resulted  In  the  extension  of  the  Bre  Umi^ 
most  of  the  buildings  burned  having  been  of  wood  and 
deemed  a  constant  menace  to  the  newer  portloiu  of  the 
city. 

QovBRNMiHT  AKo  FiNaNCBs.—Chlcago's  City  govemmen: 

consists  ol  a  mayor  . —  ■* "  -'" ' "" 

city  being  divided  In 


man  Is  elected  every  year, 
appropriations  and  levies 
State  constitution  limits  I 


JCll  ol' 

S4  districts  or  wards  which  ar«  repi 

luncll  by  two  aldermen  each,  and  onealdi 

m mmoD  council  controla  i 

and  expend  Itnres, 


year.   The  ci 


theai 


Lte,  and  fl8,800,6U 

the  parks  of  Chl- 
-e  under  the  con- 


debtedneaL ^ 

property.   The  ta      .   ,         ,  . 

on  a  valuation  ol  $170.558354  of  realee 
of   personal  property. 

The  Pahe  STaTEM.— The  area  covered  L,  . 
cago.  exclusive  of  the  boulevards  which  ai 

trol  Of  the  dmerent  boards  ol  park '— 

1.974.61  acres.   The  ayalem  la  dlvldL. „ 

vlelona,  called  the  Sonth  Park,  the  North  Pork,  and  the  West 
Park.   The  commissioners  of  the  South  Park  board  are  ap- 

K luted  by  the  judgesof  thecIrcuItcoart.thoBe  ot  theolh«r 
ards  by  ths  governor.  The  funds  are  denved  from  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  three  dlvialoua  of  the  city.  There  are  also  ft 
number  ot  small  porks  under  the  direct  control  of  the  city. 
The  following  gives  the  area  ot  parks  and  public  square*  be- 
longing to  the  city : 


Parks  and  Public  Squares. 


Aldlne  Square 

Campbell  Park 

Congress  Park 

Dearborn  Park , 

Douglas  Monument  Square, 

Ellis  Park 

Gage  Park 

Garfield  Park 

Groveland  Park 

Holatcin  Park 

Humlnldt  Park 

JockaonPark 

JeOerson  Park  (city) 

JeSerson  Park  (Jefferson).. 

Lake  Front  Park 

Lincoln  Park 

Logan  Square. 

Midway  Plalsance 

Oak  Park 

Sheets  Park 

Union  Park 

VeraouPirk.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Washington  Park 

WashlotrtoQ  Square 

WIckerPark 


CHICAGO 


it  eiicli.  and  Id 


!■  carried.     ConaervBtOriei  »ro  malDtalnad . 

the  gewong  the  gurdcDS  are  Blled  with  beantlful  Bora. 

Tbe  park  Bystem  wan  laid  out  with  the  view  of  bavlDS  ■ 
Of  the  larger  ouea  conaeoted  bf  mean*  of  boDlevanb  . 
louDdlug  tbe  city.  Tbege  are  not  entirely  completed,  but 
there  are  many  mile*  Of  smootb  dr1ve«  la  the  ayatem.  Tha 
approaches  to  (he  South  park*  are  deeined  the  flneat  road- 
ways on  the  contlnsDt.  Tbey  are  each  lOD  feet  wide,  and  are 
called  "  Urand"aDd"  Drexel"  boulerarda.  The  latter  haa  In 
•nmmer  a  conUnual  stretch  of  flora]  deCOratlODs  along  the 
d  la  rapidly  being  lined  vlth  beantltal  —-"■' 


le  Sheridan  load.   Ills  la  to  extend 

end  of  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  northsafd  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  Fort  Sheridan,  about  3&  mllea  north  of 


aad  being  steadily  Increased,  under 

atent  llbrarlanfl.    Among  the  most 

important  of  these  are:   Tht  Pub  I  re  Ufirary,  containing  eome- 

tlilng  over  UO.DOO  Tolnmes.  and  clrculatloc  more  boolis  than 

"le  country ;  Tfte  ft'ewSmTi,  which  Is  now 


portuit  of  tt 


any  other  library  In  tl 


.heonly  ti 
[tlstoie 


s  pending  the  erection  i^  tbe  building 
-ider's  will.    This  na-  •........—  ..  .. 

yUffM  hooka.    It  la 


18TI.  It  la  to  be  arefereuce  lltirHry.  clrculatlog  do  books.  II 
Is  free  to  the  public,  and  evou  In  its  temporary  quarters  are 
[aclUtlee  lor  the  use  ot   the  booKa  already  gHihcred.    It  was 


i:  The  John  Cre 


2,OCO/O0:i 


, „ of  thel.  T.*  a.  Society,  uiK 

College  Place:  Chicago  Historical  goclety:  Hyde  I'orli  Lv 
eeam;  IlUaois  Tract  Society:  Pullman:  tnlon  Catholic; 
Weatem  New  Church;  Wheeler;  Ravcnswood. 

PoLici  AMD  Fiaa  Departhemtb.— The  police  degiartmeul  Ib 
nnder  the  coDtrol  of  (he  mayor,  uuder  whoee  appointment  it 
Is  conducted  by  a  saperlDleodeut :  a  secretary,  with  rank  ol 
lieutenant;  a  chief  clerk,  wltb  rank  of  captain;  Ave  inspec- 
tors commanding  aa  many  divisions.  There  are  39  atetlonB, 
Including  the  central  station  at  the  City  Hall.  There  are  IS 
eaptatnsol  precincts:  MlieuteuaDla;  60  petrol  sergeanU  and 
74  desk  aergeanU,  the  total  force  aamberiug.otSccrs  and  men. 
1370.  There  are  alsoW  matrons  employed  at  the  principal 
Btatloni  for  th^  care  of  lemalee  andcblldreu  wheu  arrested. 

Amonnt  appropriated  lor  maintenance  la  1^  was  foreal- 
aXim.tafiUiTiM:  lor  new  buildings  and  BiCefl.|S6,r«»:  for 
■ninllea,  (laaMO;  total,  13 ,490 JfT6.2S.  Estimated  cost  (or  1891, 
for  S4darfea,  ta,77S«73;  for  new  sites  and  buildings,  $123^); 
mlieellaneoua  eappllea.  tl(lo,ooo. 

The  Patrol  wagon  system  bad  Ita  origin  In  Chicago,  and  la 
here  worked  to  perlectiou.  The  wagons  with  a  lull  comple- 
ment of  ofBcera  may  be  called  from  the  conveniently  I 


}rfrom  any  telaj. 

prlslngly  qnlck  at  any  bourcl 
alao  two  regular  ambulsoces. 


The 


.e  day  oi 


rhich 


:t  In  c< 


.__,.__B  is  L__ 
night.    There  are 


with 


'olfcemen's  Benevolent 
wsa  establiahed  a 


med,  and  by  fines 


by  sale  of  lost  and  stolen  property  uncliil 

Imposed  npOQ  the  memberB.     This  fund ._   .    _ 

centum  of  all  moneys  received  lor  llceoaes  for  aalooos 
dramshops;  T9  per  cent,  ot  (log  tax:  35  per  cent,  of  licei 
from  pawushopa  and  second-hand  dealera  and  Junk  deali 


one,  and  50  pei 
of  city  ordlnauci 

mlttedly  the  besi 


loneys  received  as  ane>  for  ci 


icted  lor 


the  violation 


iut  Chicago  iBluBtly  proud.  It  being  ad- 
thecouQtrr.  Tberoare  IJMO  mlieBofiHre 
tem,  and  791  boxes ;  ea  cBglue  compaoieB. 
rhich  three  are  marine  compauica,  having  flre-boats  lor 
flee  along  the  water  front.  There  are  alBO  HI  hook  and 
der  companiea,  and   nine  boae  companies.    The  depart- 

9  repair  shop,  ser  horses.  HotvrithB  tan  ding  the  large  1n- 
uelntbe  territorial  limits  of  the  city  the  proportion  of 
les  for  Iteo  showed  a  favorable  balance  over  that  of  tha 
r  before.    The  headquarters  are  in  the  City  Hall.    The 


lation  is  I 


ifollou 


:Flre 


!    marshal    and  de 


all  moneys  received  fi 


widows  and  orphan 


s  from  the  city  one  per 

itouB  service  Of  30  years. 
It  society  for  tbe  care  of 


bridges  have  been  neceaeary.   Mor 

and  one  more  in  process  of  conn t ruction.  Nearly  all  tha 
bridges  areol  new  and  improved  coustructlou,  built  of  sleel 
and  turned  by  machinery  driven  by  steam.  One  of  these 
bridges,  tlie  Adams  street,  presente  the  novel  feature  of  being 
reversible  while  the  east  end  la  two  feet  three  inches  lower 
than  the  west  end,  the  turn-iable  track  being  laid  at  a  grade 
ol  1  to  116.  The  two  tunuela  now  operated  are  under  the 
"* ■  La  Salle  and  Washington  streets,  and  are  both  uaed 

.de,  and  this  has  re- 


by  tbe  cable  eystem  ol 

Raliroada  enter  the  city  at  or  near  Kta,i 
quired  the  conatructlon  of  viaducts,  or  wl 


coaling  upwai^  of  (S 

lighting  ItL .,  _, 

and  operated  by  tbe  municipality.  The  experiment  haa  been 
regarded  with  much  Interest,  and  tbe  reporta  of  the  superln- 
tendencglveground  for  belletin  iti  final  auoeesa.  Since  the 
:emeDt  of  the  work  there  haa  been  expended  for 
.ion  and  maintenance  tSM^TT.TS,  whtiui  Includea 
Ion  of  four  power  houaea  and  two  for  experimental 
stati una,  which  latterhave  been  abandoned.  The  snperlo- 
tendcnt  showa  in  his  laat  report  (T>ec„  1890)  the  following  ai 
relative  flgures  of  cost: 

CoBtof900  9,OOOC.  P.  arc  lights,  %K tT«,''0a.0a 

Coat    of   S,6ai  C.  P.  gas  lights,  lao 72*)0.00 

Total  candle  power  900  3,000  C.  P.  are  lights 1,800,000.00 

Total  eandle  power  3,nai  gas  llghla,  30  C,  P 73,430.00 

Cost  per  caudle  power  for  arc   llghta..- .04 

Coat  per  candle  power  for  gas  light 1-00 

Tbe  system  owned  by  the  city  now  comprises — 

12i  horse  power  high  speed  engines 18 

MO  horse  power  Corilsseujtlne 1 

IDU  horse  power  tubular liollcra.  heaterB.  pumps,  etc...  6 

121}  horse  power  tubular  boll  ere,  beaters,  pumps,  etc...  IS 

Double  carbon  lampa inm 

Lamp  poets  and  booda 033 

Ml  light  high  tension  dynamoe S 

iio  llghtloiv  tensioudynamos  1 

3&  light  high  tenalon  dynamoa 11 

Si  Ught  low  tension  dynamos fl 

.Wl^hl  low  tension  dynamoa... U 

Miles  ol  electric  light  cable IfiO 

Nutaber  ol  Icetof  underground  conduit 11,108 

Xuniberof  feel  of  iron  pipe  laid  undetground S00,S]4 

Number  of  handholes  OS 

Estimated  Expeijse  fob  Miistknancx  of  Eiistino  Light* 

AND  PllOnXIEIl  EXTENSIONB  OF  ELEOTRIC  LiGHT  STSTEM. 

Mainleaanceof  1.13S  arc  lights,  tSS tB8,G»,(XI 

Lamps,  dynamoe.  hooda.  posts,  awitchea,  power,  la- 
bor, iron  pipe,  cable,  to  add  IM  lamps  to  District 
No.  1,  iQcreaaiiig  It  toSOO  light  plant 71,736.00 

Lamps,  dynamoa.  hoodi,  posia,  swllcbea,  power,  la- 
bor. Iron  plpe,cable.  to  add  179  lamps  to  District 
No.  4,  increa.^'lng  It  to  40U  light  plant 65^14.00 

Lamps,  dynamoB,  booda,  poala,  awitchea,  power, 
labor.  Iron  uii*.  cubic,  lo  add  an  lampa  to  Dla- 
trlctNo.e,  Increasing  it  to  500  light  plant 74,664. OO 

Lamps,  dynamos,  hooda,  poats,  awitchea.  power, 
labor,  Irou  pipe,  cable,  to  add  193  lamps  to  Dla- 
trlct  No.  8,  fucreaaiug  It  to-WO  light  plant 70^73.00 

Total 1375310.00 

Wateb  S I' fflv.— Chicago  draws  its  water  supply  tram 
Lake  Michigan.  The  average  temperature  of  the  lake  wale r 
as  taken  at  one  of  tbe  crlbe  during  the  yearlSOQwaa:  Janu- 
ary,82J):  Februarv, 39.0:  March,  uS.4:  April,  tS.S:  Uay,  51.9; 
June,  54.9;  July,  05.9:  August,  60.1;  October,  50.6:  November, 
4.-1.0;  December,  87.5. 

At  the  pumping  works  near  tbe  lake  are  the  main  pnmpe 
which  draw  the  water  from  a  well  at  the  Inshore  end  of  a 
tunnel  reaching  out  to  a  "  crib  "  two  mllea  from  shore.  Tbia 
crib  is  an  Iron  structure  nine  feet  In  diameter  and  extending 
down  Rt  feet  below  the  bottom  ot  the  lake,  and  connecting 
wltb  two  tunnela  leading  to  separate  pumping  worke  on 
shore.  Water  ia  admitt^  Into  the  crib  from  the  aurface, 
regulated  by  a  gate.  The  first  lannel  oonBtnicted  from  this 
point  la  Avefoet  lu  dlBmeter.andlemda  totheChicagoaveniie 
pumping  works,  where  there  are  tonr  double  and  two  single 
engines,  giving  a  daily  average  of  EO.0OO.O0O  gallona  under  a 
head  of  about  IDS  feel.  The  aecond  tunnel  Is  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  extends  under  the  lake  and  city  to  tbe  West 
Side  pumping  works,  where  there  are  four  pumping  engines 
with  a  dally  capacity  ol  about  61.000,000  gallons.ucder  ahead 
of  106  feel.  Stitl  another  tunnel  Is  in  processor  construction 
to  increane  tbe  water  supply  In  proportion  to  the  increoae  of 
populBlIon.  Water  from  this  source  will  be  avalloble  before 
the  close  ot  tbe  year  1893.  and  In  season  lor  the  rush  of  people 
to  the  city  the  following  year. 

There  are  several  central  pamplng  works.  The  flrst  la  near 
tbelakeat  theaouthemendof  the  Lake  Shore  Drive.   Wear 
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Dcduloloes  ftud 
I.— The   ToUl  C 


ttiae  trotxs  are  i 
Twenty-eecoud  s 

Cost  or  Wateb 


Cost  up  to  May  8, 1881,  wheu  the  workB  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Board  of  WaMT  CommlasloueTS 
to  lUe  Board  ol  Public  Worts , |lflaO,l(».ai 

Ex  FENMtUBES  Since  1861. 

Cost  of  iruler  plp«  laid  (focluding  labor) fIfil2.lX.S7 

Coji  Of  North  pumpluK  works U1S.573.U 

Coal  of  West  pumping  worka 89S.8W.S7 

t;aatofflratl«ke  tiiniiel ^^■^ 

Cost  of  second  lake  tnnnel US.TWtiB 


Cost  of  land  tUDoel 


LUd  tunnel.,, 

jnnel  crib... 

lake  shore 


Cost  of  addition  ' 


84,474.17 
3MU1.TS 
39318.00 
l,70a^ 
1^1».48 


It  ol  Central  puDiplng  works... 
II  uu  BuiHjuiit  of  South  Side  pumping  worki 

It  on  scconnt  of  new  lake  crib 

It  on  aocount  of  breakwater 


Total  coat  ol  the  w 


. (oDeo.  81, 1*88.  .|lS,772,SGa.« 

(lluiaw tS50J»0M0 

Total  oosl  to  Deo.  SI,  ISBO tl5flia.56aj» 

The  water  anpvlT  of  tbe  Ryde  Park  aud  Lake  dlaCrlcts,  re- 
cently added  to  the  cIIt,  Is  taken  through  a  a ve-Ioot  tunnel 
nearly  a  mile  loog  aud  la  pumped  through  the  district  by  two 
12,000,000  borlzoulai  aud  one  6,000/100  vertical  iSasklll  engines; 
one  horlxouul  3.000,000  Knowlea  engine,  two  SJXUJWO  Cope 
and  Maxwell  englues,  and  one  talgh-duty  en^ne.    The  pla- 


te II  lino 


„.  intral  Rall- 

road.   In  the  Lake  View  district,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
'--  "le  water  Is  drawn  through  ttW-lnch  pipe  and  an  18- 

,and  Is  pumped  by  oue  12J)O0,C"  -*--■-■■' '-- 

■"  "'—• -'-^on  low-dnty  englnt 

._,!lQe,  A  new  fake  turn. 

nstructlon     When  corapleted  it  will 
leet  in  diameter  and  two  miles  long. 

SteeetCaeLines.— For  tbeoldhorsecari  there  have  been 
substituted  In  the  three  divisions  of  tbeclty  tbecable  aystem 
of  transportatlou.  On  the  South  Side  the  lines  run  from 
Lake  street,  tbe  northern  limit,  to  Hyde  Park,  aometblug 
over  all  miles.  Tbe  property  ol  this  company  has  grown 
within  the  laet  is  yeara  from  less  than  15  mllus  o(  truck  to 
over  IJU,  and  from  CO  cars  to  l.loO.  Its  revenue  has  Increased 
tromJSOOWOto  nearly  »3.5U0fl0O  a  year.    During  the  period 

trouble  between  employers  aud  employed.  During  the  'year 
l.m  Ihia  road  carried  t!S.73*,%9  pasaengers.  for  which  It  r«. 
celved  (3.41)0.74'^.  After  paying  all  eipeiises  and  Interest,  the 
net  earnings  were  equal  to  18,37  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  The 
growth  ol  this  company  will  be  understood  by  the  fact  that 
tbe  Increase  of  the  dally  earnings  for  tbe  year  1890  over  1889 
was  over  |l,soa.    The  company  operates  horse  cars  on  some 

Eortlonsot  the  Hue.  Tbe  cost  of  operating  a  ear  per  mile 
y  cable  was  9.000  cents :  tbe  same  by  horses.  ^I,98.'i  cents.  The 
nelearnlng6  of  the  road  have  been  as  follows:  In  18SS,  »(il9,- 
1J3;  1387,  iikl<i,i>V;  1888.  (683,338:  1880,  840,339;  1890.  11.13^,007. 
During  1890  the  equipment  ol  the  road  waa  iDcreased  by  tbe 
addition  of  too  open  cars.   The  present  eqalpnicat  consists  of 

On  the  North  Side  tbe  cable  system  Is  of  more  recent  con- 
struction, aud  IIb  operation  la  attended  with  more  difficulty 
because  of  tbe  necessity  of  crossing  the  Chicago  River 
through  (be  tunnel.  The  earnings  of  tbe  company  In  1890 
were  tI,e7'J,173.  Net  earnings,  t8>^.899.  Increase  over  1889. 
t8ai,6M.  These  lines  ore  being  rapidly  extended  northward 
to  tbe  limits  of  the  City  In  that  dliectlon.  The  same  com- 
pany has  recently  opened  acable  system  on  the  West  Side.  Its 
gross  rooelpts  In  this  section  were  ts.663.381:  operating  ei- 
penses,  tl,Xe.DA7;net  income,  11,460,613.  Dividends  on  the 
""  "  ",  The  coat  o!  carrying  paseengera 
■ecreaae  of  .«  cents  for  the 


was  iM  ce 


yci 


.     It  Is  St 
It  Is  much  l< 


'.ed  that  the  a 


It  of  r 


an  I  Eg  a 


__,. . of  the  companies  named  operate 

lines  ofstreet  cars  drawn  by  horses,  but  all  are  Intending  tc 
subatKute  tbe  cable  system  wherever  praelleable. 

Steak  BiiLWATs, — Chicago  Is  the  greatest  railway  oentei 
in  tbe  world.  Ii  Is  the  common  saying  that  all  roads  lead  ic 
Chicago,  and  this  has  been  the  necessity  of  railroad  con 
BtracUon  In  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  foUowlna  lines  ol 
railway  now  baTe  tbelT  termini  In  Chlcafo:   Atomson,  To 


pBka  and  Santa  Vt;  Baltimore 

Chicago  and  Alton;  Chicago  auu  j:.»>ciii  i..iuu.i. 
aud  Uraiid  Trunk;  Chicago  and  Northern  Pacific;  •..uiuuni 
and  Northwestern;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Uuincy;Chl- 
caga,  Milwaukee  aud  St.  Paul;  Cblcago.  Itock  Island  and  Pa- 
clHc;  Chicago, at. Louis  and  Pltlsburgh:  Chicago. St.  Paul  and 
Kausas  City;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Looli 
(Tbe"BlgFour"):IllinolBCentra];Lake  Shore  and  Uichl- 
g.iu  Southern :  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  (The  Mo- 
tion Boule) ;  Michigan  Central;  PI ttabnrgb,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago:  Wabash. 

Tbade  and  Cohhebce.— Tbe  lucreaae  In  tbe  trade  ol  Chi- 
cago has  been  equal  to  Its  growth  In  population.  Tbe  (oUow- 
' —   are   the   Bgures  given  by  careful  statlsUciaiiB  for  the 
icago Tribune"  for  the  yeara  oaioed: 
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In  Currency. 

In  Cold. 
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Peodcck— Receipib  a 


Chicago  for  the  paat  two  yean 
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.  The  Uiilou  9ti>ck  Yards  were  organbed  In  isss. 
rhlch  covers  about  400  acres,  eoat  about  H,00<M>IIO, 
1  of  the  various  packing  companies  located  tbera 
be  over  tlo.ooo.ooO.    The  following  1*  the  nmaber 


.HSACTIOHS.— The  following  glTM  tl 
n  Stock  Yards  during  tbe  year  "*° 
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The  valuBtlon  oi  the  stock  wm  $231,844,879  for  the  year,  uid 
tor  the  yo»™  alnce  1066  lo  1889  the  sum  of  »3,a07,—  '"' 

Thi  LtiHBXB  Tkade. 'Chicago  1b  the  lumbei 

WeBl,  Bud  probablj  the  largef- '"■ '"  "' 

olty  aulei  tor  ISW  usoaullug 
Of  wblcb  oulf  about  850.aaoA 

Boum  or  TiiDB.— ChloMo's  Board  of   Trade  Is  known 

-  ■■    commoreiaT world.    Something  of  the  spec- 

s  board  m«T  be  gleaned  from  the  following 

— ..  .1 1 —  .i,g  monthly  clear- 


XI  upwards  of  a,060ji»oA 


i    dI  Chl- 


tbroughouC  the  commerciBTworld. 


rate. 

1890. 

I8S9. 

J  nu«T 

,8t4,G18XM 

-■SSI 

,909414M 

9,489,613.78 
6:B9»3bO.OO 

Total 

|8e,«a7JS7.3f> 

!8,190_[P9SJ»,  against  $18,768,- 

01S.66  la  1880,  and  t80,lG8,88&.lS  lor  1888.    The  clearlDgs  last  year 
were  mora  tban  |SI«ao  jmo  greater  than  in  1889. 

Laii  Comhsbcb.— The  Btatement  of  the  clearances  from 
this  Inland  harbor  is  bsrdly  to  be  believed  when  compared 
with  thoae  of  aeaporl  towns.    The  tollowiog  table  shows  the 

K>wtb  of  Chicago's  lake  commerce  since  the  year   1888, 
Ing  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  Tessels  and  their  too- 
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The  following  table  affords  comparison  with  tl 
ol  (be  porta  nmied: 


DISTRICTS  ON  THE   SEABOARD. 


Son  Francisco.  Cal . . 


Arrivals.   Clearances.      Total. 


.—In  manufactures  Chlcsico  has  increased 
population.  The  returne  for  Che  year  ISOO' 
□I  over  a  hundred  firms.  The  figures  for 
je.  lor  1880,8,130,  and  lor  1S90,S3M.  Thecap- 
'ed  in  taeo  was  llOO/mjWO.  as  Increase  of  t33,DaO,' 

- -Je  prevlooa  year.     The  following  tables  present 

lair  showing  ol  the  growth  ol  Tarlous  Induetrles; 


as  rapidly  s ,._ —  --. 

show  an  Increase  of  over  a  hundred  fi._ 
the  two  years  were,  lor  leso,  B,130,  and  lor 

ital  employed  in  tSOO  was  lir " "   ' 

000  over  the  prevlooa  year 


.„.„-. 

K.. 

Capital. 

Work- 
ers. 

—■■ 

1 

8 
90 

SBOJTO 
8,000  J»0 

a^fioojxx) 

750,000 
550,000 

770 

laoo' 

»3 .800,000 

'oooooo 

KiOOJXlO 

B.ooofloo 
i,oooj)oo 
sjxowo 

2,500.000 

Coffee  and  spice  mills 

Preserred,  canned  goods.. 
Sugar  refinery.. 

T.,.....». 

■JS 

7:aioiK» 

iS 

131,700,000 

^ioo,ooo 

' 

The  wageapaid  In  1800  were  13,523^,  against 


Drinks  and  Tobacco. 

No. 

Capital. 

Work- 

Product. 

Breweries 

23 

B90 

111,500,000 

9I0JXN 
1.750,000 

aaoo 
mi 

Slatlllers  and  recciflera... 

6,926'jOOO 

1,160 

'^•^Z 

IS 

*i*'^'22S 

28,923*00. 

e  amount  paid  In  wages  was  $4,368,000,  against  |8«0jna 


-— 

No. 

Capital. 

Work- 

Product. 

Biaaa,  eop'r.  and  pl'b'rs'  sup 
Tia,BC'm'd,*8h'li„et'I-ware 

Optical  goods 

Tel.  and  electric'!  supplies. 
8m.,ref.alronabr£?wks 

90 

i 

750,000 
3004X10 

''2S-SS 

OOOjOOO 

1 

(SjODjOOO 

oawfloo 
Vo,ooo 

SJSOjOOO. 

t«,am.ooo 

6,210,000 

7J80 

KTiaoo'jMO. 
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Brick.  Stone,  etc. 

No. 

Capital. 

Work- 

Proiuct. 

60 
60 

85 
H 

SIOMO 
22^000 
225,000 

9^ 

1 

3,SD0JX» 

etalned  glass  faotorlea 

DOOJXK) 

s 

•SSffi 

^ 

The  amount  ot  « 


■  paid  was  about  (8,900,000,   agalnat 


Iron  and  Wood. 

No. 

Capital. 

Work- 

— ■ 

Wagons  and  cuTlaj:e8 

Agncultural  ImplemeatB. . 
Cariuidbrl^e  builden... 

70 
S 

1/m 

S 

|18,J00J>C0 
11,850W 

IS/WO 

)4ajDoa,ooo 

BMTOflOO 

Chsmlcals. 

No 

Capital. 

"^s- 

Prodnot. 

Cbemlcal  works 

SSlEl'i^elS'^^rr'S^;;::/.: 

as 

s 

as 

soofxa 

■si 

9.ooa|a» 

'1 

2& 
1.000 

1,000 

910 

3 

jloowo 

.ISOMO 
«».000 
3.000  J»0 

g^.^r^il^^etc:.'.;..: 

LIuseed  oil  and  cake 

Soda,  mineral  vral«n,etc. 

asoOn 

n 

■asffl 

lis 

19,176*00 

Tbe  wanes  paid  In  ISSO  and  IWO  were  estimated  at  t^SX/lOO 


Iron  Uanufactnrei. 

No. 

IJapltal. 

Work- 

Product. 

60 
87 

93 

70 
10 

t»fl00,000 
tiOOJMO 

600  JOO 

4MW.'oao 

15M0 
6JM0 
S.M0 

ijoo 

900 

tax) 

12.000*00 

2.W0'*D0 

.1^,000 

1 1700.000 
850*00 
9*00*00 

Steam  (lltlDgnn^  heating! 

SSl:;S;::::::::.:: 

891 

390 

MOA)0.000 
84,900.000 
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The  vogea  paid  approximate  t£,06S,D00  against  tlMO^OO  U 
1SS9. 

BtNKiNO  I NTEiiisTa.— Chicago  baulfs  rank  high  In  11 
flnanclal  vorld.   The  capital  of  the  uatloaat  banka  of  th 


tlOMS.Iia.    The  _ 

being  nearly  ten  times  the 

Book  Fdblishino. 
publlshlni 


— Cblcuo  1b  rapidly  becoming  a  book 
n  bound  books  the  prodnclIOQ  baa  ez- 


£.s 


.OOOooplee,  andotbooka  In  paper  corera  nearly 
n  heavy  proportion  of  this  prodact  waa  ahlpped  *~ 
markeU.   One  bindery  haa  a  dally  capacity  of^  IS 


Chicaqo  POSTorncl.— The  Chicago  poatolBce  haa  eleven 
carrier  stattona  and  aa  eab-postal  atatlona  at  different  parte 
of  the  olty.  The  force  employed  oonalala  of  abont  KO  regular 
carrlera.  JOO  aabatltDtea.eflT  r^nlar  clerka  and  £0  aubatltiitea, 
maUng  a  total  of  oearly  1,600  enployes.  The  revenue  of  tbe 
office  haa  increased  from  il.9Sa.m  In  1SH5  to  tS,tKJMXI  In  1890. 
The  dlabursementB  have  Increaaed  during  theaame  period 
lroratT9e,8eO  to|l4Sl,4T4.  It  la  estimated  that  In  lAG  tbe 
revennes  will  rea£h  upwards  of  iSjnOyOOO.  Thla  la  based 
upon  the  rate  of  luoreaaa  In  New  York;  but  If  the  eipecta- 
tfona  regarding  tbe  Influence  of  tbe  norld'i  (air  and  the 
growth  of  tbe  city  aball  be  realized,  tbe  Increase  will  be 
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CHICKADEE  — CHILD 


CHICKADEE  (Parut  montanui  or  atricapillut),  a 
North  American  titmouse,  of  sober  black  and  graj 
plumaKe,  and  active  babite.  It  ia  fond  of  pine- 
trees,  feede  on  ilisect  larvee,  haa  a  hard;  constitu- 
tion, and  remains  through  the  winter. 

CHIOKAHOMINY,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
flows  within  five  milea  of  Richmond,  and  enters  the 
Jamee,  after  a  aoutheasterly  course  of  90  miles. 

CHICKAMAUGA,  a  tributary  of  the  Tennessee 
Blver,  rising  in  Georgia,  and  flowine  northwest 
into  Tennessee,  in  which  State  the  Confederate 
General  Bragg  defeated  4to8eorans  in  a  battle 
fought  on  thelianks  of  the  stream,  Sept.  19  and  20, 
1863. 

CHICKAREE  a  popular  name  of  the  red  or  Hud- 
eon  Bay  squirrel,  Scivrus  hudsoniva,  which  inhabits 
Britisb  America  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

CHICKASAW  INDIANS.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
V,  p.  614.  See  also  Indians,  Amebic  an,  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

CHICKEN-POX,  a  contaeious  febrile  disease, 
generally  appearing  in  children,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  very  mild  form  of  email  pox.  It 
is  a  disease  of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being 
hardly  perceptible,  and  never  lasting  long. 

CHICKERING,  Jonas,  piano  manufacturer,  bom 
in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  April  5, 1797,  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Sec.  8,  1863.  He  was  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, began  business  life  aa  a  cabinet-maker,  and 
became  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
pianos  which  be  manufactured.  His  factory  in 
Boston  grew  to  be  very  extensive.  Mr.  Chickerirg 
patented  many  improvements  in  pianos  and  was 
noted  for  his  businesa  enterprise,  public  spirit  and 
benevolence.  After  his  death  the  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  three  sons ;  the  eldest, 
Thomas  Edward  (bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  22, 1824,  died 
there  Feb.  14,  1871),  succeeded  his  father  as  bead 
of  the  firm,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil 
war.  Charles  Frank,  second  son  (bom  in  Boston, 
Jan.  20,  1827,  died  In  New  York  city.  March  23, 
1891),  after  receiving  his  education  entered  his 
father's  factory.  He  represented  his  father  at  the 
World's  Pair  in  London  in  1851,  and  made  many 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos. 

CHICK-PEA  (Cicer  arietinum,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Leguntinosie,  sub-order  Papilio- 
nacex.  It  grows  wild  in  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
producing  a  short,  puff;  pod  containing  seeds  which 
abound  in  farina  and  are  used  as  foMl.  The;  are 
an  important  article  in  French  cookery,  and  nave 
been  cultivated  at  a  very  earlv  period  In  Egypt, 
Syria,  India,  etc.  When  roasted  it  is  the  common 
parcJied  pulae  of  the  East.  In  great  heat,  drops 
exude  from  this  plant,  which,  on  drying,  leave 
crystals  of  almost  pure  oxalic  acid. 

CHICKWEED  CStellaria  media),  one  of  the  most 
common  weeds  of  gardens  and  cultivated  fields. 
Cage-birds  are  very  fond  of  both  its  leaves  and 

CHICO,  a  town  of  California,  former  countv- 
seat  of  Butte  county,  situated  on  Chico  Creek, 
ninety-five  miles  north  of  Sacramento.  It  Is  the 
trade-center  of  a  fertile  district,  and  an  important 
shipping-point  for  lumber.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy,  and   contains   a  variety  of  manufacto- 

CHICOPEE,acit;of  Massachusetts  (seeBHtan- 
nlca,  VoL  V,  p.  614).  Among  the  principal  industries 
are  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Dwight  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  The  Chicopee  River  affords 
ample  water  power  for  the  numerous  mills  and 
manufactories.  There  Is  a  convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  high  school)  and  several  churches,  and 


national  and  savings  banks.  Population  in  1880, 
11,616;  in  1890,14,007. 

CHIOKORY.    8eeBritannica,Vol.V, pp.  614,616. 

CHIEF ;  in  heraldry,  an  honorable  ordinary 
formed  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Any  object  borne 
in  the  upper  or  chief  part  of  the  shield  is  said  to  be 
tn  ehUfftboagb  the  chief  be  not  divided  oflT  from 
the  rest  of  the  field  as  a  separate  portion, 

CHIEMSEE,  a  lake  of  Upper  Bavaria,  the  larg- 
est in  the  country.  It  lies  about  forty-two  miles 
southeast  of  Munich.  It  is  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  nine  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  1,600  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHIFF-CHAFF  (SyMa  hippolaig),  a  small  spe- 
cies of  warbler,  of  very  wide  distribution.  Its  gen- 
eral color  is  brown ;  ftie  under  parts  lighter.  Its 
song  consists  merely  of  a  frequent  repetition  of 
two  notes  resembling  the  syllables  chiET-chatf. 

CHIGNECTO  BAY,  an  inlet  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  British  North  America.  It  sepa- 
rates Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick,  is  thirty 
miles  long  and  eight  broad,  and  haa  an  isthmus 
onlv  fourteen  miles  in  width  between  it  and  North- 
umberland Strait,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

CHIGNON  (Fr.,  originally  the  "nape  of  the  neck"), 
a  general  term  for  a  woman's  hair  wl^en  gathered 
up  into  a  roll  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck. 
The  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  such  a 
roil  when  the  hair  is  arranged  over  a  pad,  or  com- 
bined  with  false  hair  to  make  it  very  large. 

CHIHUAHUA,  the  largest  State  ol  Mexico, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  b;  New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas ;  has  an  area  of  83,746  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  22e,(XX),  In  the  east  ia 
the  Bo'ion  di  Mapima,  a  vast  desert  of  sand  and 
alkali  plains ;  in  the  south  and  west  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  and  there  are  numerous  rivers.  The 
State  is  better  adapted  for  stock-raising  than  for 
agriculture;  the  fertile  districts  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  valleys  and  river-courses.  Cotton  is 
grown  in  the  south.  The  silver  mines  were  for 
centuries  among  the  richest  in  Mexico,  and  though 
many  are  now  abandoned  mining  is  still  the  chief 
industry.  The  State  is  traversed  by  the  Mexican 
Central  Bail  way.  The  capital,  Cfhihuahua,  226 
miles  south  of  El  Paso  by  rail,  riaes  like  an  oasis 
in  the  desert,  among  roses  and  orange-groves.  It 
is  well  built,  and  is  the  center  of  considerable  trade 
with  Texas.    Founded  in  1691 ;  population,  12,116. 

CHILBLAINS,  localized  inSammationsoftheskin 
which  occur  in  cold  weather,  and  affect  the  hands 
and  feet,  more  rarely  the  ears  or  nose.  They  are 
at  first  bright  red,  but  as  they  disappear  aasume  a 
purplish  tinge.  Sometimes  they  break  and  give 
rise  to  ulcers,  which  are  slow  to  heal.  They  occur 
most  frequently  in  young  people,  affect  women 
more  often  than  men,  and  are  generally  associated 
with  weak  health  and  a  sluggish  circulation.  They 
are  often  extremely  irritable  and  painful,  espe- 
cially when  the  affected  part  has  been  chilled  and 
is  quickly  warmed  again. 

CHILD.  Lydia  Maria,  author,  bora  In  Medford, 
Mass..  Feb,  11,  1802,  died  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  Oct. 
20, 1880.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Francis, 
and  the  wife  of  David  L,  Child,  iournalist.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  she  wrote  her  first  novel,  and  five 
years  afterward  became  editor  of  the  "Juvenile 
Miscellany."  The  following  year  she  married.  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  interested  Mr.  and  Mis.  ChUd 
in  the  subject  of  slaver;,  and  soon  after  Mr^ 
Child  began  to  write  on  the  question.  For  her 
action  in  befriending  so  unpopular  a  oanse  ah9 
was  for  a  time  socially  ostracized.  From  1S40  to 
1843  she  edited  the  "  National  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard "  in  New  York  city,  and  the  following  year 
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UBisted  her  huaband  to  edit  the  paper.  When 
John  Brown  vfts  a  prieotier  at  Harper's  Ferry,  she 
Bent  a  letter  offering  her  Berrioes  as  nurse. 
Mr.  Brown  declined,  but  aaked  her  aid  for  his  fam- 
ily, and  ihe  reBponded  to  the  request.  Mrs.  Child 
was  the  author  of  manj  books,  among  which  were : 
T/ie  Hittori/ of  WomtTi;  Letlen/roin  Aew  York;  Fact 
and  Fiction;  Looking  Toward  Suntet;  and  The  Prog- 
rcBi  of  Religioui  Ideal. 

CHILD,  Sir  Josiah  (1630-99),  an  eminent 
London  merchant,  and  writer  on  commerce  and 
political  economy.  His  principal  work  is  entitled. 
Brief  ObtfTvationt  Concerning  Trade  and  the  Inter- 
e%t»  of  M'>n,',i,  published  in  1690. 

CHILDERMAS,  or  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  ob- 
served in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches  on  the  28th  of  December,  to  commemo- 
rate the  slaughterof  the  children  b;  order  of  Herod. 

CHILDEHS.  Hugh,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
in  London  in  1827.  He  went  to  Australia  about 
1S50,  and  was  a  memt>er  of  the  government  until 
1857.  He  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1864; 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1672 ;  sec- 
retary of  war  in  1680;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  1882;  and  home  secretary  in  1886. 

CHILDREN,  Society  ran  the  Pkbvbntiom  of 
Cbvelty  to,  a  society  organised  In  the  dtj  of  Ifew 
York  in  1874  by  Henry  Berg  and  his  associates, 
and  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Its  purpose  Is  specially  stated  in  its  name. 
Up  to  Jan.  1,  1891,  the  society  had  investigated 
53,7S4  complaints,  involving  161,936  children ;  18,480 
cases  were  prosecuted,  resulting  in  17,477  convic- 
tions, and  the  relief  of  28,950  children.  The  pres- 
ent chief  oflicerB  (1891)  are:  Eldridge  T.  Gerry, 
president  and  counsel;  Courtland  V.  Anable, 
attorney ;  and  E.  F.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  super- 
intendent; with  vice-presidents,  and  a  board  of 
fourteen  additional  directors.  There  were  in  1891 
about  300  other  similar  societieB  in  the  world,  of 
which  there  were  in  the  United  State*  ninety-six. 
all  organJEed  since  the  parent  society  in  New  York 
was  founded. 

CHILDS,  Gkobob  W.,  an  American  publisher 
and  philanthropist,  born  at  Baltimore  in  1829.  He 
became  a  partner  in  a  publishing  bouse  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1840 ;  and  in  18&4  he  bought  the  "Public 
Ledger  "  of  that  city,  with  which  bis  name  has  been 
since  identified. 

CHILI,  or  Chile  (Republica  de  Chile).  See 
Britftnnica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  616-24.  For  the  purposes 
of  local  government  the  republic  Is  now  divided 
into  provinces,  presided  over  by  intendants;  and 
the  provinces  Into  departments,  with  gobemadores 
as  chief  officers.  According  to  the  rearrangement 
of  1887  there  are  twenty-three  provinces,  suodivid- 
ed  into  sixty-eight  departments  and  one  territory. 
The  Senate,  of  thirty-seven  members,  is  elected 
by  the  provinces  for  six  years ;  the  chamber,  of 
109  members,  by  the  departments  for  three  years, 
by  electors  possessing  a  small  property  qualifica- 
tion. The  latest  census,  that  of  Nov.  26, 1886,  gives 
the  area  of  the  republic  as  293,970,  and  the  popu- 
lation as  2,665,926.  The  estimated  population  in 
ISiM)  was  2,715,400,  including  about  60,000  American 
Indians  and  Auricanians.  The  capital  is  Santiago, 
with  a  population  of  286,412.  The  revenue  of  tne 
republic  for  1889  was  46,000,000  pesos,  and  the  ex- 
penditures 63,000,000  pesos.  The  imports  for  1889 
amounted  to  65,090,013  p.,  and  the  exports  to 
66,963,100  p.  The  public  debt  of  Chili  Jan.  1, 1889, 
was  93,617,966  p.  Tobacco-growing  and  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  Bilk  have  been  attempted  of  late  years, 
but  only  with  indifferent  success.  About  1,600,000 
of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
CbUi  produces  annually  about  21 ,000/WO  bushels  of 


wheat;  24,000,000  gallona  of  wine;  40/)00,000  tona 
of  copper ;  335,000  lbs.  of  silver ;  1,000  lbs.  of  gold ; 
and  10,000,000  tons  of  coal.  A  large  amount  ofcap- 
ital  is  also  employed  in  the  nitrate  industry,  the 
production  of  nitrate  in  1888  amounting  to  800,000 
tons.  By  an  act  passed  in  1887  the  army  is  limited 
to  5,885  men.  Besides  this  regular  army  there  is 
of  citize"     "  "    '  -  ■ -- 


a  national  guard,  composed  o 


mbering 


The  Chilian  navy  consisted  in  1890  of  two  iron- 
clads, each  of  2,033  toijs;  a  monitor  of  1,130  tons; 
two  corvettes  of  1,101  tons;  one  corvette  of  1,076 
tons ;  two  gun-boats  of  660  and  776  tons ;  a  cruiser 
of  8/)00tonB;  another  of  465  tons ;  10  torpedo-boats 
of  from  40  to  400  horse-pown'.  At  this  writing 
(1891)  two  cruisers  of  2,()80  tons  each  are  building 
in  France,  and  two  torpedo-boats  are  bulldins  in 
England.  There  is  a  good  naval  caUege  in  Valpa- 
raiso. The  expenses  of  the  national  armament 
are  paid  out  of  the  revenue  from  nitrate. 

In  1890  there  were,  published  in  Chili  400  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  or  intermittent  periodicals.  The 
presidential  term  of  office  iB  for  five  years;  and 
the  president  cannot  be  reelected  until  after  an 
interval  of  one  term.  For  the  last  six  terms  he 
has  practically  named  his  own  successor— a  fact; 
which  caused  great  criticism,  and  created  a  power- 
ful party  against  the  administration.  Early  in  1891, 
large  number,  including  a  majority  of  the  naval 
forces,  began  an  insurrection  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  and  it  has  gone  forward  constantly 
increasing  In  strength  until  this  writing  (April  I, 
1891),  at  which  date  there  seems  little  promise  for 
the  survival  of  the  governmental  administration. 

CHILI  SALTPETER,  a  commercial  name  ap- 
plied to  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  of  Missouri,  county-seat 
of  Livingston  county,  aliout  seventy-five  miles  east 
of  St.  Joseph.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley,  and  has  manufactories  of  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  and  flour,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  of  Ohio,  and  county-seat 
of  Ross  county  {see  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  624), 
The  Ohio  Canal,  sod   the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati, 


also  a  high  school,  public  library,  and  numerous 
manufactories  of  carriages,  paper,  machinery  and 
farming  implements.  Population  in  1880, 10,938 ;  in 
1890, 1L2S6. 

CHILLON,  a  celebrated  castle  and  fortress  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  It  Is  situated 
on  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolat- 
ed rock,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  deep  water, 
and  Is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  The  castle  Is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1288, 
by  AmadeuB  IV  of  Savoy.  It  long  served  as  a  state 
prison,  but  is  now  used  as  a  magazine  for  military 
stores. 

CHIMBORAZO,  "Mountain  of  Snow,"  a  conical 
peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  20,617  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  reach  the 
summit  was  in  1880,  when  Whymper  twice  made 
the  ascent    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  646. 

CHIME8E,  a  bishop's  upper  robe,  to  which  the 
lawn-sleeves  are  attached.  That  of  Anglican  bish- 
ops  is  of  black  satin,  that  of  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics is  of  purple  silk. 

CHIMNEY.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  466. 

CHINA,  the  great  empire  of  Eastern  Asia.  For 
its  history,  topography,  producCiona,  government, 
and  religion,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  626-72. 
The  area  in  1891  was  reported  as  4,179.559  square 
miles,  and  the  population  as  404,180,000,  including 
dependencies;  the  population  of  China  proper  was 
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estimated  at  383,000,000,  and  the  number  of  Bquare 
miles  at  1,297,999.  The  reigning  emperor,  Taait-ien, 
born  in  1871,  wbo  succeeded  to  the  throne  Jan.  22, 
1875,  at  the  death  of  Tung-chi,  rules  under  the 
style  of  Knangsu,  and  is  the  ninth  emperor  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  The  lat«  emperor,  dying  sudden- 
ly in  the  eighteenth  rear  of  his  age,  did  not  desig- 
nate a  successor,  ana  it  was  in  consequence  of  ar- 
rangements directed  by  the  empress  dowager  that 
the  infant  eon  of  Prince  Ch'un  was  made  the  nomi- 
nal occupant  of  the  throne.  There  were  two  dow- 
ager empresses  concerned  in  the  arrangements — 
the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  western  still 
lives,  and  has  lately  withdrawn  from  power.  Hav- 
ing become  of  age  the  young  emperor  nominally 
assumed  government  in  1887,  but  did  not  assume 
full  control  until  February,  1&89,  when  the  other 
empress  dowager  withdrew.    He  was  married  Feb. 


1  land,  grain,  salt,  and  customs  duties.    The  ei- 

gmditure  of  the  government  is  mainly  for  the  army. 
hina  had  no  foreign  debt  until  the  beginning  of 
1875,  when  it  contracted  a  debt  of  about  (3,000,000, 
secured  by  the  customs  revenue.  Since  tliat  date 
it  has  increased  the  debt  as  follows :  In  1878,  about 
18,000.000;  in  1SS4,  about  $7,000,000;  in  1886,  about 
(12^000,000;  and  in  18ST,  about  (1,250,000.  The  total 
external  debt  was  estimated  on  Jan.  1,  1891,  at 
$20,000,000. 

Its  army  statistics  in  1891  were  reported  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  Eight  Banners,  including  Manchus, 
Mongols,  and  Chinese  reached  a  total  of  323,800. 
Of  these  100,000  are  supposed  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
emperor  at  Peking  once  a  year.  (2)  The  Ying  Ping 
or  national  army,  having  6,-159  ofiicers  and  650.000 
privates.  The  pay  of  the  infantry  is  from  (I  to  (2 
per  month,  and  the  cavalry  receive  about  (5  per 
month,  out  of  which  each  man  must  feed  his  horse, 
and  replace  it  if  the  one  originally  supplied  by  the 
government  is  not  forthcoming.  China  has  latelv 
acquired  a  considerable  navy,  the  ships  of  whicD 
are  of  an  advanced  type. 

In  the  eighteen  provinces  there  are  now  8,000 
offices  for  post-carts,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  the  Chinese  territories  are  2,040  offices  for  run- 
ners. There  are  also  numerous  private  postal 
couriers. 

CHINA  B.\1EK,  a  name  of  cinchona  bark,  often 
to  be  met  in  books,  and  in  common  u^e  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire  of  China, 
but  from  Kina  or  Quina,  the  Peruvian  name  of 
cinchona. 

CHINA  ROOT,  the  root  or  rhizome  of  Smitax 
Cliiiia,a  climbing  shrubby  plant,  closely  allied  to 
sarsaparilla ;  it  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan. 

CHINCH-BUG,  a  hemipterous  insect  whose  at- 
tack is  very  destructive  to  wheat  and  other  crops, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1H64 
it  was  estimated  that  the  total  damage  caused  to 
the  crops  of  the  United  States  by  this  pest  was 
(100,000,000. 

CHINCHILLA.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
67.S,  74. 

CHINCHON.atownof  Si)ain.ln  the  province  of 
Madrid.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen,  leather  and 
earthenware.    Population,  6,400. 

CHINESE  WHITE,  the  name  ^ven  to  white 
oxide  of  zinc,  used  in  the  arts  as  a  pigment  in  place 
of  the  preparations  of  white  lead.  It  changes  very 
little  either  by  atmospheric  action  or  by  mixture 
with  other  pigments. 


CHINI,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  one  mile  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  excellent  grapes  it  prtxiucea, 

CHINTZ,  a  higblv  glased  printed  calico,  with  a 
pattern  in  many  colors  on  a  whit«  or  light-colored 
ground.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  covering  furniture, 
and  is  frequently  called /umi(«re-jjrin(. 

CHINOOK8,  a  iribe  of  Indians,  now  nearly  ei- 
tinct,  on  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  Their  language  was  very  difficult 
to  learn  and  pronounce,  and  this  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Chinook  jargon,  a  trader's  lingua  Franco,  con- 
sisting of  words  from  French  and  English  as  well 
as  Chinook  and  other  Indian  languages. 

CHIOCOCCA,  a  genus  of  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal plants,  of  the  natural  oraer  Cinchonacex,  of 
which  two  species  in  particular,  C.  an^mfuga  and 
C.  dcntifoUa,  enjoj^  a  high  reputation  m  their  na- 
tive country,  Brazil,  as  cures  for  snake-bites. 

CHIPMUNK  {Tamiat  ttrialiu),  a  kind  of  squirrel 
common  in  North  America.  The  genus  includes 
only  a  few  species,  often  called  ground  squirrels, 
and  distinguished  from  the  common  Sciurut  by  the 
possession  of  spacious  cbeek-pouches,  by  the  longer 


active  disposition,  and  live  in  underground  burrows. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  small  Canadian  village  and  port 
of  entry  in  Welland  county,  Ontario,  and  on  the 
Niagara  Itiver,  3  miles  above  the  falls.  An  impor- 
tant battle  was  fought  here  July  5,  1814,  betwpen 
the  British  troops  under  Mai.  Gen.  Rial  and  the 
American  armyledby  General  Scott,  but  command- 
ed by  General  Brown.  The  Americans  were  vic- 
torious. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  a  flourishing  city  and  rail- 
road junction  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  located  on  Chip- 
pewa Kiver,  and  is  the  county-seat  of  Chippewa 
county.  The  city  has  water,  gas,  and  electric 
light  works.  Here  are  several  mills,  and  lumber 
is  extensively  manufactured. 

CHIPPEWAY  INDIANS  (written  also  CA/pptir-i, 
Olckipwe,  and  Q)i66f  way), a  numerous  tribe  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  belonging  to  the  Algonqiiin  stock, 
and  now  settled  on  a  reservation  in  nortnern  Min- 
nesota, and  in  various  districts  in  Canada. 

CHIQUIHIQUI  PALM  {.Leopoldinia  PiaMaba), 
one  of  the  palms  which  yield  the  PJassaba  fiber. 
used  for  making  brushes.  It  grows  in  swampy 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  other 
rivers  of  Brazil.  The  leaves  are  much  used  for 
thatching.  From  a  remarkable  coverine  of  the 
stem  there  is  obtained  a  fi1>er  which  has  long  been 
used  for  cables  of  canoes  on  the  Amazon  and  other 

GIliQUIMULA,  IsTiiMi-s  op,  In  Central  America. 
Its  breadth  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
is  about  150  miles.  The  greatest  elevation  doea 
not  exceed  2,000  feet. 

CHIQLINQUIRA,  the  largest  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Boyaca,  Colombia,  situated  near  the 
Suarcz,  30  miles  west  of  Tunja.  An  Indian  place  oE 
pilgrimage  before  the  conquest,  it  is  still  visited 
by  a  larf^e  number  of  pilgrims  annually.  Popula. 
tion,  18,000. 

CHIUATA,  or  CniBBTr.*  (OpMia  Chirala),  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Gentiaatir. 
and  possessing  properties  similar  to  those  o(  the 
common  gentian.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  the  north  of  India.  The  whole  plant  is  intense- 
ly bitter,  and  has  been  long  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  especialy  in  India. 

CHIRRA  POONJEE,  a  town  in  the  northeast  of 
India.  It  stands  on  the  Cossya  hills,  at  the  height 
of  4.200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  vicinity  abounds 
in  mines  of  coal  and  iron. 
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CHIBIQUI,  ft  division  ot  the  department  of  Pan- 
ama, Colombia ;  area,  6,500  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, 43,000.  AIbo  a  lasoon  90  milea  long  and  50  in 
width,  with  a  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships 
OD  the  north  coast  of  Central  America,  and  a  river 
flowing  towards  tbe  north,  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude oi  its  mouth  being  9°  N.,  and  82°  30"  E. 

CHI8ELHURST,  a  village  in  Kent,  II  miles  south- 
east of  London.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  a  native 
of  Chiselhurst.  Camden  Park  estate  (now  built 
over)  was  the  residence  of  Camden,  the  antiquary. 
Napoleon  III  died  at  Camden  Place  in  1873;  his  re- 
mains and  those  of  the  Prince  Imperial  were  re- 
moved to  Farnborough  in  January,  1888.  There 
are  here  an  orphanage  and  a  governesses'  benevo- 
lent institution. 

CHITALDHUG,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  in  Mysore,  India,  situated  126 
miles  northwest  of  Bai^alore.  It  has  manufactories 
of  coarse  blankets  ana  cotton  cloth.  The  military 
cantonments  have  been  abandoned  on  account  ot 
their  unheal thfulness.  Population,  4,271.  The  dis- 
trict of  Chjtaldrug  is  the  least  populous  in  the 
Mysore  states,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  low,  rainfall 
and  arid,  atony  soil.  Area,  4,871  square  miles ;  pop- 
ulation, 376,310. 

CUITIN,  an  organic  substance  which  forms  most 
of  the  hard  parts  of  crustaceans  and  insects.  It  is 
an  amorphous,  white  substance,  containing  nitro- 
gen, but  free  from  sulphur.  It  is  unaffected  by 
digestive  ferments,  b;  water,  hot  or  cold,  by  alcohol 
or  ether.  It  may,  however,  be  dissolved  by  strong 
mineral  acids  (hydrochloric  or  sulphuric),  and  pre- 
pared from  the  cleaned  exoskeleton  of  a  lobster, 
or  preferably  from  the  pen  o(  a  squid.  Chemically 
it  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  carbohydrates. 

CHITON,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks  of 
the  order  Cyclohranchiaia,  6ub-ordei Polyplacophora. 
The  shell  is  composed  of  eight  narrow,  calcareous 
pieces,  overlapping  one  another  in  a  row  along  the 
back,  and  stronely  attached  to  the  mantle,  which 
is  remarkably  neshy  and  fibrous.  There  are  over 
200  known  species,  found  all  over  the  world,  adher- 
ing to  rock-like  limpets. 

CHITTAGONG  WOOD,  a  name  somewhat  vague- 
ly used  by  cabinet-makers;  usually  the  wood  of 
Ckickratgia  lahularlt,  a  tree  of  the  order  Ci'/Irda- 
ceie,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  to  the 
east  of  Bengal.  It  is  often  beautifully  veined  and 
mottled. 

CHITTOR,  a  fortified  town  of  India,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Odeypoor,  or  Mewar.  The  fortress  occupies 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  nearly  0,000  yaras  in 
length  and  1,200  in  breadth. 

CflllTTOR,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  district  of 
Arcot,  about  80  miles  west  of  Madras,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Puni,  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHIVALRY,  a  social  arrangement  of  mediaeval 
life  in  Christian  Europe,  of  which  knighthood 
formed  a  central  feature.  It  included  everything 
relating  to  martial  accomplishments  and  the  rela- 
tion between  vassal  and  lord,  then  the  chief  bond 
of  society.  With  regard  to  the  position  ot  the  fe- 
male sex  and  domestic  life,  it  developed  sentiments 
and  manners  which  had  a  powerful  and  salutary 
effect  on  modern  society,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  high  ideal  standard  of  morals  which  it  culti- 
vated was  not  always  fully  exempli&ed  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  Were  trained  under  its  influence. 
Though  closely  connected  with  feudalism  its  germ 
has  been  traced  to  a  much  earlier  age. 

InEnglishlaw,cbivalry  isused  to  mean  the  tenure 
of  lands  by  knight's  service,  which  might  be  gen- 
eral or  special,  according  as  the  tenant  was  bound 
to  perform  military  service  generally  or  some  par- 
ticular service 


The  Court  of  Chivalry  was  a  military  court,  estab- 
lished by  Edward  III,  of  which  the  earl  marshal 
and  the  lord  high  constable  were  judges.  It  tried 
military  offenses  and  decided  questions  of  personal 
honor,  questions  as  to  coat-armor,  and  the  like;  it 
sat  for  the  last  time  in  1737. 

CHIZEROTS  AND  BURINS  form  one  of  those 
peculiar  races  in  France  that  live  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  are  despised 
and  hated  by  their  neiglibors.  They  are  found  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain,  and  the  communes  of  Sermoyer, 
Arbigny,  Boz  and  Ozan  belong  to  them.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  they  are  descended  from  the  Sara- 
cens. Although  industrious  and  prosperous,  they 
are  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  and  detestation  by 
their  peasant  neighbors,  who  are  themselves  often 
indolent  and  destitute.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
covetous  and  malicious,  and  scarcely  would  the 
daughter  ot  a  small  farmer  or-well-to-do  day  laborer 
become  the  wife  ot  one  of  them,  so  that  they  most- 
ly marry  among  themselves.  From  time  immemo- 
rial they  have  been  field-laborers,  cattle-dealers, 
butchers,  and  the  like. 

CHLORANTHACE^,  a  small  group  ot  aromatic 
and  stimulant  plants,  chiefly  tropical,  allied  to  the 
peppers.  Chlotanlhns  iiiconepieuvi  is  the  Chu-lan  of 
the  Chinese,  who  use  it  for  perfuming  teas. 

CHLORIMETRY,  the  process  of  estimating  the 
proportion  of  "available  chlorine"  in  bleaching 
powder,  which  may  vary  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
The  term  ai.'aif(i6/f  applies  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  chlorine  which  is  easily  liberated,  and  which 
takes  part  in  the  bleaching  process. 

CHLORITE,  or  Ripidolite,  an  abundant  min- 
eral, consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia  and 
protoxide  ot  iron,  in  somewhat  variable  propor- 
tions. It  is  of  a  green  color  (see  Brltannica,  Vol. 
XVI,  J).  413),  and  occurs  now  and  again  crystal- 
liz.ed  in  minute  hexagonal  plates,  or  in  aggregates 
of  small  leaflets,  either  singly  or  disposed  in  radial 
groups,  which  are  scattered  over  the  joint-sur- 
faces of  certain  rocks,  or  may-occur  in  a  thin  in- 
crustation upon  other  minerals.  It  is  ralher  soft, 
and  is  easily  broken  or  scratctied  witli  a  knife. 

CHLORITE-SCHIST,  agreen  schistose  rock,  in 
which  chlorite  is  abundant  in  foliated  plates,  usu- 
ally blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and 
often  with  feldspar,  mica,  talc,  or  magnetite. 

CHLORITIC  MARL,  a  thin  bed  of  white  or  pale- 

3ellow  marl,  sometimes  indurated,  containing 
ark-green  glauconitic  grains,  phosphatic  nodules, 
and  iron  pyrites.  It  l>elongs  to  the  Cretaceous  sys- 
tem, coming  t>etween  the  Upper  Greensand  and 
Chalk  Marl. 

CHLOROSIS,  a  peculiar  form  of  anirmia  or  blood- 
lessness,  common  in  young  women,  and  connected 
with  the  disorders  incident  to  the  critical  period  of 
life.  It  has  been  called  the  green  gickncmi,  from  the 
peculiar  dingy  greenish-yellow  hue  of  the  com- 
plexion ;  tiie  green  color,  however,  is  not  always 
S resent.  The  disease  is  attended  with  very  great 
ebility,  and  often  with  breathlessness,  palpitation 
and  other  distressing  or  even  alarming  symptoms. 
In  a  few  cases  it  is  associated  with  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  larger  arteries,  and  is  then  incur- 
able; but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  yields 
readily  to  treatment  unless  complicated  with  some 
other  disease. 

CHOATE,  RuFi's,  advocate  and  orator,  born  in 
Essex,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  17i>i),  died  in  Halifax,  N.  S., 
July  13,  1859.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1810,  was  tutor  in  the  college  during  the  following 
year,  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  in 
the  office  of  William  Wirt  in  Washington,  who  then 
held  the  oflice  of  attorney-general.    Returning  to 
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Salem  he  was  elected  to  Gongress  in  1S30,  where  he 
remained  until  1834,  at  which  time  he  reaigDed  and 
went  to  Boston.  In  1841  Daniel  Webster  was  called 
to  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
Oboate  was  elected  to  bis  place  in  tbe  United 
States  Senate.  Here  he  made  eeveral  brilliant 
speeches,  among  which  were  those  on  the  Oregon 
boundary,  the  tariff,  and  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Texas.  Resicntng  his  seat,  Mr.  Choate  returned 
to  his  legal  busmeas  in  Boston.  After  Webster,  he 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  Massacbusetts 
bar.  Mr.  Choate  died  while  he  was  on  his  wa;p  to 
Europe  for  tbe  benefit  of  hie  health.  A  musical 
voice,  winning  personality,  learning,  good  judgment 
and  a  quaint  humoi  were  among  toe  elements  of 
his  popularity. 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  680-81.  See  also  tNDiANS,  Aiireican,  in  these 
Bevisions  and  Additions. 

CHOKE-CHERRY,  a  name  given  to  certain 
nearly  allied  species  of  cberrj,  natives  of  North 
America,  having  small  fruit  in  racemes  like  tbe 
bird-cherry  or  cherrj-laurel,  from  which  latter, 
however,  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  de- 
ciduous leaves.  The  fruit  is  at  first  ratber  agree- 
able, but  afterwards  astringent  in  the  mouth. 

CHOKE-DAMP,  also  called  after-damp  or  foul- 
damp,  the  carbonic  acid  ^as  given  off  by  coal  which 
accumulates  in  coal  mines,  and  may  suffocate 
those  exposed  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  fire- 
damp, the  marsh-gas  or  light  carbureted  hydrogen 
which  causes  the  explosions. 

CHOKING :  in  its  slighter  forms,  a  very  famUiar 
'Occurrence,  resulting  from  a  morsel  of  food  or  other 
solid,  or  even  a  drop  of  liquid,  passing  into  the 
larynx  or  upper  opening  of  tne  wind'pipe,  instead 
of  the  gullet.  It  IS  generally  caused  b;  a  breath 
being  suddenly  drawn  in  coughine,  laughing,  etc., 
while  food  or  fluid  is  in  the  mouth.  Sometimes  a 
larger  mass  is  drawn  into  the  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe, completely  biocking  it,  and  arresting  respi- 
ration altogether.  This  condition  is  one  of  extreme 
danger ;  the  sufferer  becomes  purple  in  the  face, 
and  if  not  at  once  relieved  will  speedily  die  of  suf- 
focation. 

In  cattle  the  oaiises  fall  under  two  heads:  {!]  those 
that  depend  on  the  material  swallowed;  and  (2) 
those  that  depend  on  the  animal  swallowing.  Under 
the  first  heaa  we  find  sharp-pointed  objects  which 
become  flxed  into  or  entangled  in  the  membrane 
lining  the  throat  and  gullet;  solid  masses  Coo  large 
to  pass  on  to  the  stomach ;  dry  farinaceous  mate- 
rials which  clog  in  the  passage.  The  second  class  of 
«auses  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or 
irritation  of  the  organs  of  deglutition ;  constric- 


nuibu  ic  au\.  bu  luiiuw  choking,  and  is  the  cause  of 
a  relapse ;  lastly,  without  any  disease  of  the  degluti- 
tory  organs  an  animal  may  be  choked  by  eating 
too  greedily,  and  imperfectly  masticating  or  sali- 
vating its  food. 

CHOLERA.    See  Britannica,  Vol.V,  pp.  682-84. 

CHONOS  ARCHIPELAGO.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  352. 

CHOPIN,  an  old  English  liquid  measure  equal 
to  half  a  pint.  The  Scotch  ehaj^in  was  nearly  an 
English  quart.  The  German  tchoppen  is  a  pint. 

CHOPIN,  Fhedkbic  Francois.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  685-86. 

CHOPINE  (Spanish,  chapin),  a  high  clog  or  pat- 
ten formerly  worn  by  women  under  the  shoe,  the 
height  being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  rank 
of  t fie  wearer.  It  was  of  Oriental  origin,  having 
been  introduced  into  Venice  from  Turkey,  and 
thence  into  England  durins  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Some    chopines  were    balJt   a  yard    high,  resem- 


bling a  short  stilt ;  they  were  covered  with  leatberi 
many  of  them  being  decorated  with  painting  or 
gilding.  The  term  came  later  to  be  applied  to  the 
shoe  and  clog  combined. 

CHORALE.    Though   the   name  is   occasionally 

S plied  to  the  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  of  similar 
araoter  used  in  tbe  Protestant  churcbee  of 
France  and  Britain,  it  most  properly  belones  to 
the  melodies  sung  to  the  metrical  hymns  oi  the 
Grerman  Reformed  church,  and  introduced  by 
Luther,  by  whom  and  his  friend  Walther  the  first 
collection  of  importance  was  produced  in  1524,  and 
entitled  the  Enchiriditm.  Tbe  settings  were  in  four, 
five  or  six  parts,  the  melody,  as  with  all  the  old 
choral  hymns  and  psalms,  being  given  to  the  tenor. 
They  possess  in  common  a  solemn,  dignified  and 
devotional  character.  In  Germany  they  are  now 
usually  sung  very  slowly  and  heavily  in  unison 
with  organ  accompaniment. 

CHORAL  SERVICE,  the  musical  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  celebrated  by  a  full  comple- 
ment of  clergymen,  lay  clerks,  and  choristers,  when 
all  those^arta  of  the  service  are  sung  or  intoned  as 
ordered  in  the  rubrics. 

CHORD.  The  chord  of  an  arc  ia  a  straight  line 
joining  its  two  extremities;  or  a  chord  in  a  circle, 
ellipse,  parabola,  etc.,  ia  a  straight  line  joining 
any  two  points  in  a  curve. 

CHORLEY,  Hbnry  Fothkbgill,  musical  critie, 
born  at  Blackley  Hurst,  England,  Dec.  16,  1808, 
died  Feb.  16, 1872.  He  was  educated  In  Liverpool, 
and  in  1838  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of^  the 
"Athenatum,"  and  soon  after  assumed  charge  of  the 
musical  department,  from  which  he  retired  in  1868. 
He  contributed  also  many  literary  reviews.  Chor- 
ley  was  author  of  three  acted  dramas,  and  some 
graceful  verse,  but  his  chief  works  are  Mutic  and 
Manners  in  France  and  Gtnaany  (1841),  and  Thirty 
Yeart'  MvMcal  Eecollectiom  (1862). 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION  <Fr.,cft(M«,'' a  thing"),  one 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  what  the  law  calls  chat- 
tels-personal.  The  one  class  is  "  choses  in  posses- 
sion,'' such  as  goods,  household  furniture,  cattle, 
etc.;  the  other  class  is  "cboses  in  action,"  such  as 
the  right  to  sue  for  a  debt,  a  legacy,  damages,  etc 
The  old  common-law  rule  was  tnat,  except  in  the 
case  of  negotiable  instruments,  contracts  could  not 
be  assigned  so  that  the  assignee  might  sue  in  his 
own  name ;  but  the  assignee  must  bring  bis  actios 
in  the  name  of  the  assignor  or  cedent,  so  that  the 
assignee  was  always  exposed  to  every  defense 
which  might  have  been  stated  against  tbe  original 
debtor  under  the  contract.  Now,  every  legal  cnose 
in  action  is  absolutely  assignable  if  express  notice 
in  writing  be  given  to  the  debtor,  and  in  some 
States  a  chose  in  action  may  not  only  be  assigned, 


sisnor  is  used  as  plaintiff  in  the  action  to  the  i. 

of  the  assignee.    Courts  of  law  generally  follow  the 


Orleans,  La.,  in  1739,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  24, 
1829.  His  brother  Pierre  wasbom  in  New  Orleans  in 
1749,  died  in  St.  I-ouis,  July  9, 1849.  The  young  men 
made  a  trip  northward  from  their  native  city  in 
1763,  reaching  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  and  afterwards 
they  ascended  the  river  some  sixty  miles  and 
founded  a  trading  station  on  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

CHRESTOMATHY,  a  name  for  books  of  selec- 
tions from  foreign  languages,  usually  provided  with 
glossary  and  notes  for  the  use  of  learners. 

CHRETIEN  DE  TROYES.anold  French  poet. of 
whose  life  nothins  more  is  known  than  tnat  he 
lived  inthesecondbalf  of  the  12tb  century,  a&d  was 


CHRISM  — CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 


liOuia  VII.  Hfl  worked  up  the  legendB  of  the 
Round  Table  into  numerous  spirited  poems,  which 
bada  wide  liter&r;  influence,  and  were  translated 
by  the  German  minsesingers.  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  Gottfried  of  Strasburg,  and  others. 

CHRISM,  the  name  given  to  the  oil  consecrated 
on  Holy  Thursday,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches,  by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  baptism, 
confirroatioD,  ordination,  and  extreme  unction. 
There  are  two  kinds  ot  chrism — the  one,  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  balsam,  is  used  in  baptism,  conflrmation, 
and  orders ;  the  other,  which  is  merely  plain  oil,  is 
used  in  extreme  unction. 

UHRI80ME,  thename  of  the  white  linen  cloth 
laid  by  the  priest  on  the  child  in  Roman  Catholic 
baptism  to  signify  its  innocence.  By  olden  usage 
it  was  generally  presented  by  the  mother  as  an  of- 
fering to  the  church,  but  if  the  child  died  before 
the  mother  was  "churched"  again  it  was  used  as  a 
shroud.  By  a  common  abuse  of  words,  chrisome 
came  to  mean  the  child  itself,  being  first  applied 
in  the  old  bills  of  mortality  to  denote  such  chil- 
dren as  died  within  the  month  of  birth, 

CHRISTADELPHIAN8,  a  smaU  religious  body 
which  arose  in  the  United  States  about  the  middle 
of  the  Idth  century.  The  Chriatadelphiana  <or 
"  Brethren  of  Christ ")  claim  to  represent  the  true 
faith  and  practice  of  Apoatolio  times,  ae  re- 
vived by  Dr.  John  Thomas,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
leading  advocate  of  their  views,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1H05  and  died  in  1871.  They  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  personal  devil,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soui.  believing  in  "  conditional  immortality,"  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  faithful  of  all  ages  when 
Christ  returns.  They  insist  on  the  plenary  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  the  real  death  of  Christ  aa  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  hie  resurrection  and  ascension,  and 
look  for  his  return  to  the  earth  to  reign  on  the 
throne  of  David  over  the  converted  and  restored 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  all  nations.  They  believe 
that  death  is  a  state  of  entire  unconsciousness,  ter- 
minated by  a  corporeal  reHiirrection  for  those  who 
have  become  related  to  Christ  through  faith  and 
obedience,  or  are  responsible  for  his  rejection.  Those 
accepted  after  the  judgment  reign  forever  with 
Christ  over  the  nations ;  those  rejected  die  the  sec- 
ond death.  Communities  of  Christadelphians  exist 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain, Ireland  and 
the  United  States. 

CHRISTENING,  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent 
to  baptism. 


Eighth  Avenne,  New  York  city.  It  was  founded  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  who,  at  this  writing  (1891).  has 
been  Its  president  from  the  date  of  its  organization. 
Its  membership,  as  described  by  its  founder,  "con- 
sista  of  all  professing  Christians  who  subscri)>e  to 
its  principles,  and  enroll  their  names."  Its  objects 
are  stated  to  be  "wide  difFusion  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  fnllnesfl,  the  promotion  of  a  deeper  and  higher 
Christian  life,  and  the  work  of  evangeliiation,  es- 
pecially among  the  neglected  classes,  by  highway 
missions  and  any  other  practical  methods.  The 
organization  is  said  to  be  rapidly  extending,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  (Tnited  States  and  Canada. 
Auxiliary  to  the  parent  Alliance,  ie  the  "Interna- 
tional Missionary  Alliance,"  with  a  missionary 
training  school  located  at  690  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  city.  Rev,  A.  B.  Simpson  is  also  correspond- 
ing secretary  ot  the  Missionary  Alliance.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  1690,  the  secretary  reported 
having  established  28  missionaries  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  Haytl  and  Congo  Free  State.  In  New  York 
oity  special  work  is  done  for  fallen  girls  by  means 


of  "the  Door  of  Hope,"  a  branch  "home"  opened  by 
the  Alliance. 

CHRISTIAN  II  ( 1481-1659),  king  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  born  at  Nyborg,  in  the  island  of 
Funen,  In  1481,  and  mounted  the  throne  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  in  1513.  In  1520  he  overthrew  at  Bo- 
gesund  the  brave  regent  of  Sweden,  Sten  Sture  the 
voun^er,  and  thereafter  was  crowned  king.  But  hie 
TerociouB  j^assions,  and  especially  his  treacherous 
massacre  m  the  Stockholm  "blood  bath"  of  the 
foremost  men  in  Sweden,  roused  such  a  spirit  of  op- 
position in  that  country  that  he  was  speedily  driven 
out  by  the  yonng  national  leader,  Gustavus  Vaaa, 
himself  the  son  of  one  of  the  victims.  Assisted  by 
Charles  V.  Christian  landed  In  Norway  in  1531.  but 
at  the  battle  of  Agperhuus  next  year  was  totally 
defeated,  and  spent  his  remaining  years  in  impris- 
onment at  Sonderburg  and  Kallundborg,  where 
he  died  in  1569.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII,  p. 
747. 


borg, 


1588.  He  assumed  the  government  of  the  duchy  in 
1593,  and  of  the  kingdom  in  1596.  He  labored  earn- 
estly for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  and  his 
legislative  and  financial  reforms,  together  with  bis 
love  and  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gained 
for  him  the  affection  oC  his  people. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION,  an  organiiatlon 
formed  at  the  call  of  the  Younp  Hen's  Christian 
Asaociatlon  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  14, 1861,  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  in  the  Union  army. 
George  H.  Stuart,  a  well-known  Christian  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  was  president  of  the  organization 
throughout  the  war ;  and  thousands  of  the  ministers 
and  most  active  laymen  of  the  churches  of  the 
North  gave  their  personal  services  in  connection 
with  the  humane  work  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  on  the  marcli,  In  camp,  and^^in  the 
hospital. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION,  or  Union,  an  Amer- 
ican religious  denomination  which  originated  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century  in  North  Carolina, 
Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Bole  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  with  open  fellowship  to  all  Christians  of 


whatever  creed,  personal  piety  being  the  only  test 
of  qualification  for  membership. 
CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  Bocibtt  fob  Pro- 


, of  the  great  religious  associations  C'_- 

nected  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  oldest 
of  them  all.  It  was  founded  in  1698,  although  it 
did  not  receive  its  present  name  till  1701,  and  had 
for  its  objects :  "(1 )  To  promote  and  encourage  the 
erection  of  charity  schools  in  all  parts  of  England 
and  Wales ;  (2)  to  disperse,  both  at  nome  and  abroad 
Bibles  and  tracts  of  religion  ■  and,  in  eeneral,  to  ad- 
vance the  honor  of  God  and  the  gocd  of  mankind 
by  promoting  Christian  knowledge  both  at  home 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  best  methods 
that  should  offer."  These  objects  it  has  never 
ceased  to  pursue,  chiefly  directing  its  efforts  to  the 
British  dominions.  The  Protestant  missionaries 
who  labored  in  the  south  of  India  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury were  supported  chiefly  by  this  society,  and  it 
is  now  fully  engaged  In  supplving  to  the  mission 
field  throughout  tne  world  neeaful  religious  litera- 
ture in  the  vernacular. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  a  system  of  religion 
founded  by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  chartered  in  18H1.  The  founder 
claims  that  as  early  as  1866  she  discovered  met&- 
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pbTHioal  healioE  emanating  from  the  Divine  Mind, 
ana  named  it  Christian  Science ;  that  the  Principle 
thereof  ia  Divine  and  Apodictical,  governing  all ; 
that  all  real  Bem^  is  the  Divine  Mind  and  Idea ;  that 
the  Science  of  Divine  Mind  demouatrates  that  Life, 
Truth,  and  Love  are  all-powerful  and  ever  present ; 
that  the  opposite  of  Truth,  named  Error,  is  the 
false  supposition  of  a  false  sense ;  that  Mind  governs 
all,  not  partially  but  supremely,  and  that  the 
•  Hind's  control  over  man  is  a  demonstrable  science ; 
that  it  is  capable  of  healing  sickness  and  sin,  and 
■o  destroying  the  foundations  oC  death.  The  plat- 
form adopt^  by  the  society  claims  God  as  8u- 
Sreme  Being,  the  only  Life,  Substance,  and  Soul, 
le  only  lulelligence  of  the  Universe,  including 
Han ;  that  neither  (rod  nor  the  perfect  man  can  be 
dlsceroed  by  the  human  senses;  that  the  individu- 
ality of  Spirit  ie  unknown ;  that  God  is  a  Trinity 
consisting  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  Life,  Truth,  and 
Love;  the  same  in  essence,  though  multiform  in 
office ;  God  the  Father,  Jesus  the  Type  of  Sonship, 
Divine  Science,  or  the  Holy  Comforter — these  three 
expreaaing  the  threefold  essential  nature  of  the 
Infinite ;  that  Jesus  the  Christ  was  a  mediator  be- 
tween humanity  and  Spirit;  that  he  voiced  Truth  ; 
that  God  ia  all-inclusive,  and  is  reflected  by  every- 
thing real  and  eternal ;  that  the  word  Christ  is  ncit 
properly  a  synonym  for  Jesus,  though  commonly 
80  uaed ;  that  it  expTesaes  God's  spiritual,  eternal 
idea,  being  synonymous  with  Messiah;  that  Jesus 
was  a  corporeal,  or  bodily  existence,  but  the  Christ 
was  incorporeal, andthe. dual  peraonality  continued 
nntit  the  Master's  Aacension  ;  that  then  the  human, 
the  corporeal  concept,  or  Jeaus,  disappeared,  while 
the  invisible,  the  spiritual  idea,  or  the  Christ  con- 
tinued to  exUt  in  the  eternal  order  of  Divine  Sci- 
ence, taking  away  the  sins  of  tlie  world,  as  tlie 
Christ  has  always  done,  even  licfore  the  human 
jesua  was  incarnate  to  mortal  eyes ;  tliat  Spirit  is 
infinite ;  that  there  is  but  one  Spirit,  because  there 
can  be  but  one  Infinite,  and  therefore  but  one  God ; 
that  there  is  no  evil  in  Spirit,  because  Spirit  is  God : 
that  Soul  and  Spirit  are  one ;  that  God  is  Soul ; 
and  Soul  is  not  corporeal,  but  a  Divine  Principle ; 
that  ain,  sickness,  and  mortality  are  inharmo- 
nious, the  oppo.iite  of  Mind,  and  contradictions 
of  reality ;  that  Mind  is  Divine,  the  only  Ego,  and 
the  Ego  is  dcathlesfl  and  limitless;  that  tlic  Di- 
vine Ego  or  individuality  is  all-inclualve  Being, 
that  Being  ia  God ;  that  God  is  personal,  and  that 
in  its  seientific  sense,  but  not  in  any  anthropo- 
roorpliie  sense;  that  tlie  Science  is  deinonstra- 
bly  true,  for  it  heals  the  aici;  and  ainful  as  no 
other  system  can;  that,  rightly  understood,  it 
leads  to  eternal  harmony,  and  brings  to  light  the 
eternal  and  true  God,  and  man  as  made  in  llix 
likeness;  that  the  basis  of  all  liealtli.  siiilcsaneas, 
and  immortality  is  the  great  fact  thai  God  is  Ihe 
only  Mii)d ;  that  ain,  sicKness,  and  deaili  are  error, 
and  to  conquer  error  is  to  deny  its  verity ;  tliat  to 
get  rid  of  ain  through  science,  is  to  divest  sin  of 
any  supposed  mind  or  reality,  and  never  to  admit 
that  sin  cau  have  intelligence  or  power,  pain  or 
pleasure. 

The  "tenets"  or  "creed  "of  tiie  Society,  audits 
church,  which  is  called ''  the  Church  of  Christ  (  Sci- 
entist)," is  aa  follows : 

"  Firfi. — As  adherentaof  Truth,  we  take  the  Scrip- 
tares  for  our  (iuide  to  Life. 

"Second. — We  acknowledge  one  Fatlier,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoat — one  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  Divine  Science — and  the  forgiveneas  of  sin, 
which  is  llie  destruction  of  sin  ;  and  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  is  tiie  efficacy  of  Truth  and  l.ove ; 
Tind  the  way  of  salvation  marked  out  hy  Jeaus, 
which  is  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils  (evils). 


and  raising  the  dead — uplifting  a  dead  faith  into 
Life  and  Love." 

CHKISTIAXSFELD,  a  settlement  of  Moravian 
brothers  in  Northern  Sleswick,  founded  in  \TJ2. 
Population,  700. 

CHKI8TI80N,  Sib  Robert,  D.  C,  L.,  LL.D.,  Scot- 
tiah  physician  and  tozicologist,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, July  18, 1797,  died  January  23, 1882.  In  1819 
he  proceeded  to  London  and  Paris,  and  in  the 
French  capital  studied  toxicology  under  the  cele- 
brated Orfila.  He  was  in  1822  appointed  professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  TJniversity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1832  was  promoted  to  tlie  chair 
of  Materia  Medica,  which  he  occapied  till  1877, 
when  he  retired.  He  was  appointed  physician-in- 
ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  IfHS;  president  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Society  (1868-73);  and  created  a 
baronet  in  1871.  Besides  contributing  papers  on 
various  subjects  to  medical  journals,  Chrietison 
wrote  a  Treatite  on  Poi»oni  (1829);  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Edward  Tunifr,  3f.  i>.  [1887) ;  a  treatise 
on  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys  (183J>) ;  and 
The  THtpentatory :  a  Commentary  on  the  Pharmaeo- 
paias  of  Great  Britain  (1842). 

CHItlSTMAS  ISLAND,  a  British  possession  lu 
the  Pacific,  lat.  \°  57'  north,  lone.  157°  27'  west. 
It  has  good  anchorage,  and  is  the  Headquarters  of 
an  American  guano  company.  Another  CHirist.mae 
Island,  annexed  to  Britain  in  1888,  lies  about  260 
miles  southwest  of  Java-  It  is  6  miles  long  by  4  broad, 
composed  of  coral  masses  piled  up  on  a  volcanic 
substratum,  and  is  partially  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  There  is  a  third  Christmas  Island  in 
the  Bras  D'Or,  Cai>e  Breton. 

CIIRISTOPHE,  Henri,  1767-1820,  king  of  Hayti. 
born  a  slave  on  the  island  of  Granada,  Oct.  6, 1767. 
He  joined  the  black  insurgents  against  the  French 
in  1700,  and,  from  his  gigantic  stature,  energy  and 
courage,  soon  became  a  leader  among  them,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general.  In  1802  he  gal- 
lantly defended  Cape  Hayti  against  the  French, 
In  lt<07  he  was  appointed  president  of  Hayti.  Ia 
1811  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the  name 
of  Henri  I,  and  ruled  with  vi^or;  but  hia  avarice 
and  cruelly  led  to  an  insurrection, and, deserted  by 
his  body-guard  and  all  his  nobles,  he  ahot  himwell, 
Oct.  8,  IKi-O.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  p.  545. 

CHRISTOPHER,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches.  According  to  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Syria,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Dcciua 
(249-251).  He  ia  reported  to  have  Deen  12  feet 
higli,  and  of  prodigious  streugtii.  In  the  pride  of 
his  strength  he  would  servo  only  the  mightiest 
upon  eartli.  After  being  some  time  in  the  service  of 
a  king  and  seeing  his  master's  dread  of  the  devil, 
he  gave  himself  to  be  the  devil's  servant.  One  day, 
however,  he  saw  the  devil  trembling  before  an 
image  of  Christ,  and  he  resolved  thenceforth  to 
serve  Chriat  only.  For  his  penance  he  undertook 
to  carry  pilgrims  across  a  broad  unbridged  stream. 
One  day  Christ  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  child 
to  be  carried  over,  but  the  burden  grew  ever  heavier 
and  heavier,  until  it  was  almost  too  much  for  him 
to  reach  the  farther  shore.  "Marvel  not  Christo- 
pher," said  the  child,  "  for  with  me  thou  hast  borne 
the  sins  of  all  the  world."  In  painting  and  sculp- 
ture the  saint  is  usually  represented  with  the  in- 
fant Chriat  upon  his  shoulders,  leaning  on  a 
great  staff,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  support 
his  weight.  The  Greek  cnurch  celebrates  his  fes- 
tival on  the  9th  of  May,  the  Roman  Catholic  on 
the  25th  of  Julv. 

CHRIST'S  liOSPITAL,  Newgate  Street,  London, 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  Grejfriar's  Monastery  bf 
Edward  VI,  June  26, 1663,  as  a  hospital  for  orphuiK- 
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OhUdren  are  admitted  between  eight  and  ten  yeara 
of  age,  and  discharged  between  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
according  to  their  school  position,  excepting  the 
"Grecians"  (i.  e.,  tfae  highest  class  of  scnolars  in 
the  hoapitalj,  of  whom  five  are  sent  annually  on 
various  scholarships  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Altogether  about  1,180  boys  and 
90gir]aarenowupoa  the  fouodation.  The  governors 
are  the  patrons  of  several  churches,  chiefiy  in 
Surrey  and  Essex.  Host  of  the  building  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  I860,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  In  the  coarse  of  time  the  new  hospital  fell 
into  decay,  and  in  1825  a  third  structure  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  great  hall  of  the  hospital  is  a 
magnificent  room,  second  only  to  that  of  Westmin- 
ster, Christ's  hospital  ia  essentially  a  classical  in- 
stitution, Latin  and  Greek  being  the  basis  of  edu- 
cation ;  but,  to  satisfy  the  wants  arising  from  the 
changed  condition  of  society,  the  modern  languages, 
drawing,  science,  etc.,  are  also  taught. 

CHRISTY,  Edwis  P.,  born  in  1815,  died  in  New 
York  city.  May  21,  1862.  The  original  "  Christy's 
Minstrels"  were  organized  by  him  in  Buffalo,  in 
1842,  and  as  manager  of  the  troupe  in  America 
and  London  he  amassed  a  fortune.     He  died  insane. 

CHROMATIC :  In  music,  a  term  applied  to  notes 
in  melodic  progression  which  are  raised  or  lowered 
by  accidentals,  without  changing  the  key  of  the 
passage,  and  also  to  chords  in  which  such  notes 
occur.  The  chromatic  scale  is  one  proc^ding  by 
semitones  alone. 

CHROMATIC :  in  optics,  that  part  of  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  colors  of  light  and  of  bodies, 

CHROMATOPHORES,  pigment  cells  containing 
pigment  granules  of  various  colors.  It  is  by  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  these  cells  that  chame- 
leons and  cuttle  Ashes  are  enabled  to  change  color 
rapidly. 

CHROMATYPE,a  photographic  picture,  in  which 
the  paper  employed  has  been  sensitized  by  some  of 
the  salts  of  cnromium. 

CHRONICLE,  a  history  in  which  events  are, 
treated  in  order  of  time.  Most  of  our  older  histories 
were  called  chronicles, such  as  the  .SVrj-on  Chronicle, 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Raker's  Chruuicle.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  two  historical  books  of  the  Old  'Tes- 
tament. 

CHRONICLES,  Books  of.  See  Bri tannics.  Vol. 
V,  op,  70fi-9. 

CHROSOGRAM,  or  CnaoNOGRAi-H,  a  whimsical 
device  of  the  later  Romans,  by  which  a  date  is  given 
by  selecting  certain  letters  among  those  which 
form  an  inscription,  and  nrinting  them  larger  than 
the  others.  The  principle  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  example,  made  from  the  name  of 
George  VilHers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham : 
GEORaIVs  DVX  bVCkIn-(iaMI.E. 
The  dale  MDCXVVVIII  (1628)  ia  that  of  tlie  year 
in  which  the  duke  was  murdered  by  Felton  at 
Portsmouth.  Another  well-known  example  con- 
veys the  date  in  the  inscription  upon  a  medal  struck 
by  Gustavus  Adoiphus  in  16a2 : 

CheIstVs  DVX ;  ERGO  trIVMpiiVs. 

CHRONOGRAPH  ("time  marker"  or  "recorder"). 
an  instrument  to  note,  within  a  certain  traction  of 
a  second,  the  instant  when  a  particular  event  oc- 
curs. The  most  recent  are  electrical,  now  in- 
dispensable to  astronomers,  since  the  transit  of  a 
star  can,  by  touching  a  stud,  be  noted  to  within 
TJtth  of  a  second  of  timer  The  typical  form  of  the 
chronograph  is  a  cylinder  which  revolves  once  a 
minute,  and  carries  on  its  surface  a  sheet  of  paper 
divided  all  round  into  equal  parts,  mdicatin|>  frac- 
tions of  a  second.    U,  for  example,  the  cylinder  is 


thirty  inches  round,  it  is  evident  that  very  minute 
sub-divisions  of  time  are  attainable.  A  valuable  ap- 

iilioation  of  the  chronograph  is  for  determining  the 
ongitude — e.  g.,  in  trigonometrical  surveys.  Thua 
two  observers  note  simultaneously  the  transit  of  a 
star,  say  at  Washington  and  Indianapolis  (and  that 
without  any  reference  to  right  ascension  or  declina- 
tion), and  having  telegraph  as  well  as  chronograph 
determine  very  easily  the  difference  of  time  with  an 
accuracy  never  dreamed  of  formerly. 

CHBONOSCOPE,  an  instrument"  contrived  by 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  to  measure  the  duration  of 
certain  short-lived  luminous  phenomena,  such  as 
the  velocity  of  light,  or  the  electric  spark,  of  which 
the  eye  itself  can  be  no  judge,  owing  to  the  persist- 
ence of  impressions  on  the  eye  after  the  cause  of 
sensation  has  ceased.  The  phenomenon  is  observed 
by  reflection  in  a  mirror  in  such  rapid  motion  that 
the  image  of  the  luminous  object  would  appear  to 
describe  a  circular  arc  the  length  of  which  must  be 
a  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  light. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Chrvsalid,  a  term  originally 
applied  to  the  golden-colored,  resting  stages  in  the 
lite-history  of  many  butterflies,  but  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  all  forms  of  pupee  or  nymphs — that  is.  to 
the  second  stages  in  the  history  of  insects  which 
undergo  complete  metamorphosis.  It  is  the  stage 
which  results  from  the  fasting  quiescence  of  the 
generally  active  and  voracious  larvte  or  caterpillar, 
and  also,  of  course,  the  stage  which  after  one 
or  rarely  two  months  awakens  into  the  winged  in- 
sect or  imago, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  <Gr.,  "gold  flower"),  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Compomi le,  sub- 
order Corymbiferx,  having  a  hemispherical  or  nearly 
flat  involucre,  with  imbricated  scales,  which  are 
membranous  at  the  margin,  a  naked  receptacle, 
the  florets  of  the  disc  tubular  and  hermaphrodite, 
those  of  the  ray  strap-8hfti>ed  and  female,  the  fruit 
destitute  of  pappus.  Tlie  species  of  this  genus  are 
annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubby,  and  all  have  leafy 

CHRYSELEPHANTINE,  the  art  of  making  stat- 
ues jointly  of  gold  and  ivory,  extensively  practiced 
among  the  Grifks,  It  developed  out  of  tlie  art  of 
wood-carving,  the  drai)eries  of  the  wooden  fig- 
ures being  gilded  for  ornament,  white  the  faces, 
hands,  etc.,  were  painied  white.  Then  the  uncov- 
ered parts  of  the  body  came  to  i>e  made  of  marble, 
producing  acroliths,  and  ultimalelv  ivory  was  used, 
with  gilding  or  gold-plating.  The  bulk  of  the  figure 
continued  to  be  made  of  wood, or  wood  and  clay; 
thin  gold  plates  were  fastened  over  the  parts  '■ 


CHRYSIS,  "golden-wasp,"  a  genus  of  hynieno^ 
terous  insects,  type  of  a  family  ChryMse.  Their 
systematic  position  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  true 
wasps.  They  delight  in  sunshine  and  may  1*.  seen 
poised  in  the  air — the  motion  of  their  wings  being 
80  rapid  as  to  render  the  body  alone  of  the  insect 

CHRYR0BALANU8,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America  and 
Africa,  of  which  there  are  probably  only  two  species. 
The  cocoa-plum,  C.  Icwo,  of  tropical  America,  pro- 
duces an  edible  fruit. 

CHRYSOBERYL,  a  gem  almost  as  hard  as  aap. 

E hire,  and  the  finer  specimens  of  which  are  very 
eautiful,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  an  opa- 
lescent play  of  tight.  It  is  of  green  color,  inclining 
to  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and  has  double  re- 
fraction. It  occurs  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms; 
often  in  macles,  or  twin  crystals.  It  is  found  oc- 
casionally in  granite,  but  more-freuiiently  in  gneisa 
and  mica-schist.    See  Britannlca,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  386. 
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It  is  compoaed  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  email  pro- 
portions of  ferric  oxide,  titanic  acid,  and  sesquiox- 
ide  of  cbromium — t be  alumina  beiae:  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  chrysoberyfof  the  ancients 
was  a  different  niineial,  probably  the  Chrfsoprage, 
of  the  moderns. 

CHRYSOLITE,  a  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  of  a  fine  yellow- 
ish-green  color,  with  vitreous  luster;  transparent, 
and  having  double  refraction ;  in  hardness,  about 
equal  to  quartz ;  and  with  concboidal  fracture  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  410).  It  oft«n  crystallizeB 
in  four-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  variously  modi- 
fied. Olivine,  or  common  chrysolite,  is  an  im^r- 
tant  rock-forming  mineral.  It  is  dark  yellowish- 
green  in  color,  and  ocoura  generally  in  somewhat 
rounded  grains  or  corroded  crystals  in  some  igne- 
ous rocks,  sucb  as  the  basalts. 

CHRY80TYPB,  a  photographic  process,  the  re- 
sult being  produced  mainly  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold. 

CHUCK-WILL'8-WIDOW,  a  bird  found  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  called  from 
its  note,  which  is  repeated  like  that  of  the  whip- 
poorwill,  and  which  resembles  the  syllables  of  its 
name  very  distinctly  articulated.  The  bird  ia  of 
the  family  Caprimulgida. 

CHUDLEIGH,CAPK,on  the  north  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, at  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait,  OfP  12'  N. 
lat.,  m°  25'  W.  long. 

CHUFFUCK,  SakcelW.,  inventor,  bom  in  Ver- 
mont in  1800,  died  in  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  June  38, 1875.  In 
IS45  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  telegraph 
instrument  m  Utica,  and  is  said  to  have  made  the 
first  one.  The  "  pony  "  sounder  and  circuit-closer 
attachment  to  the  ke;  were  his  inventions.  He  was 
also  a  collector  of  rare  coins. 

CHUMBUL,  a  river  of  Central  India,  rising  in 
the  Vindhyan  Mountains,  at  a  height  of  2,010  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  entering  the  Jumna  after  a  gen- 
erally northeast  course  of  660  miles. 

ClIUNAM,  the  Indian  name  tor  a  very  fine  kind 
of  quicklime  made  from  calcined  sbells  or  from 
■  very  pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with 
betel,  and  for  plaster. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE  of  Historical 
Events.    8ee  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  709-64. 

me,— Colorado  admitted  Into  the  ITnton.  Maicb  II.  Queen 
Victoria  proclnlined  Empress  of  India,  May  1.  Centennial 
«iliiMllon  opened  at  Pmiadelphls,  Ua;  10.  Sloui  Indian 
masaacre  o(  Federal  troope,  June  85.  French  decree  ol  am- 
nesty  tor  CommualaCs,  June  ts.  Centenary  of  American 
Independence,  July  4. 

1S7T.— United  States  electoral  commlBalou  appointed,  Jan- 
uary 30.  Rutherford  B.  Bayes  declared  elected,  March  a; 
Inntigurated.  March  5.  First  Turkish  parliament,  Uarch  19. 
Orcai  railroad  strike  lu  the  Vnited  Btatei.  Joly  IH^W.  Trial 
of  Russian  NthlliiitB  began  October  81. 

1878.— Paris  luterustfoual  Exhibition  opened,  Uay  1.  Af- 
tempted  auasslnatlon  of  the  Emperor  ot^Qermany,  June  1. 
Berlin  treaty  Blgued.  June  IB.  Yellow  fever  raved  in  the 
Southern  Stales.  Septembei  and  October.  United  States  paid 
the  Fisheries  award  under  protest,  NovemberSS.  Gold  sells 
at  par  In  Wall  street.  December  17. 

IsTV.— United  States  resumes  specie  payment,  January  1. 
Zulus  defeat  English  In  South  Africa,  January  13,  McMahon 
resigns  the  prosldeiicy  of  the  French  Republic :  Jules  Gr^-y 

the  Supreme  Court  pHases  Senate.  February  7.  Jrannrlte 
sails  from  Sau  Francisco  for  North  Pole,  July  8. 

ISSO.— Winter  Palace  at  9t.  Petersburg  blown  up  by  dryna- 
mtie,  February  17.    Work  ol  luniiellnu  Mont  s£.    (Sothard 

mpleled,  February  as.    Prince  Blamarck  resigns,  April  17. 

■---■  ""fheryEihlbltlonat  Berlin,  April  IP     '—— 


aatlonal  Eitlbltlonat  Helbotir 


opened   at  Atlanta,  October  X>.   JeaniKtU  (urvlvora  heard 
f  rom,  Dece  m  ber  90. 

Ifej.— tilteau  found  guilty,  January  K.    Attempted  asaas- 
slnatton  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Roderlc  McLane.  Uarch  T.   Aa- 
sasslnatlon  In  Dublin  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Burke,  Mr-  * 
GIteau  hung  June  80.     Alexandria  bombarded   *—  "-' 
Beet,  July  11.  ^Great  aoods  In  Gei " "- 


:ay  a. 
ntlah 

o^Venus,  Decembers.  Aralil  Paatfa  exiled, "Daeember  iSl 
1883.— Great  floods  In  Rhine  Valley,  January  i.  Great  erup- 
tion of  Mount  'Sena,  MarctaSS.  Phcenlx  Park  mnrderen  eie- 
Dubllu.  May-June.  Brooklyn  Bridge  opened.  May 


lb.  British  government  HI 
October  90.  New  Guinea  Ion 
■      -    Congo  oonlerei 


Coronation  of  Alexander  III  ol  Rosala,  May  37.  Great  cboierK 
mortality  In  Cairo,  Egypt.  July  IS.  Great  strike  of  telts- 
raphera  In  the  United  States,  July  Ift-Aunist  IS.  Uolted 
States  Arctic  relief  steamer  Proint  crushed  In  Smiths 
Sound.  July  3S.  French  begin  hostilities  In  Anam,  August 
17.  Death  ol  Count  de  Chambord,  Bourbon  claimant.  August 
U.  Volcanic  eruption  devastates  Java,  destroylDg  60,000  Ifvee, 
August  Sa-K.  O'Dounell,  ssssssln  of  Cary,  £a  Informer, 
reached  London  for  trial,  September  20.  Rediscovery  of 
comet  of  1812,  September  H.  Hurricane  at  Nassau  N.  P.  (in> 
Tcssels  destroyeil),  September  15.  Army  of  £gypt  aDDibl- 
laled  byEl  Mohdl.  November  »-5. 

18K4.— England  assumes  protectorate  over  Egypt,  January  7. 
Destructive  hurricane  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  January 
33,  Baker  Paaba  anllers  severe  defeat  In  Soudan,  February 
31,  Tornado  crossas  Ueorsla,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Mlail^ 
sippi,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Tebmarr  90.  Jeannetic  explorers 
reach  New  York,  Februair  iS.  General  Graham  defeala 
Egyptian  rebels  at  Teh,  February  90.  Dynamite  eiploslona 
In  luindoD,  Uarch  I'l6.  French  caplore  Bacnlnh,  March  u. 
Eogllah  troops  recalled  Irom  Egypt,  March  SI.  Steamship 
Danlrl  AHninan  wrecked  off  HaJIJai  (lU  lives  lost),  April  £ 
Two  thouaand  Soudaneae  maaaaered  by  Arabs  at  Bheiidy,Aprll 
IB.  Steamer  Slalt  of  Ftorida  collides  with  baik  Pontma  In 
mld-Atlantlc,  slnklnc  both  vessels  (100  pertoos  drowned), 
April  IS.  Severe  earthquake  In  Eastern  England,  April  U. 
The  ilrnr,  the  advance  afalp  of  the  second  Greelv  rellei  expe- 
dition, sails  from  New  York  April  24.  The  ThMi.  iecond 
ship  of  the  expedition,  sails  Isay  1.  Financial  panic  In  New 
York  (several blanks  suspending).  Uay  13-18.  Petroleum  dis- 
covered near  Quetta,  India.  Juno  15.  Steamahlpe  Gijim  and 
Laxham  collide  near  Corunna.  sinking  both  (iSt  lives  lost), 
July  ai.  British  ministry  ratify  the  anneiatlon  ol  New 
Guinea  by  Australian  Confederation.  July  si.  Great  Britain 
determines  to  rescue  Gen,  Gordon  at  Khartum,  September 
~'  '  ohama  and  Toklo,  September 
irate    "Tlohborne    olumanta" 

_.    _  _      ._ ally  annexed  to  Great  Britain, 

Novembers.  Congo  conference  meets  In  Berlin,  Novembar 
IS.  Earthquakes  In  Malaga.  Spain,  destroy  vlllagea,  drown- 
ing IJUft  persons,  Decemtler  33-81. 

M8&.— Engllsb  In  ^pt  defeat  Uahdl's  troopa  new  Metem- 
neb.  January  IT.  Khartum  captured  by  Mahdt  sad  G«ii. 
Gordon  killed,  January  9B.  War  opena  between  Nlearacun 
and  Guatemala.  March  11.  Half-breed  InaiUTMUon  undar 
Louis  Blcl.  N.  w.  Territory,  March  97-38.  French  reverses  In 
TonqulQ,  Uarch  ao-AprllS,  Peace  signed  In  Central  Amet^ 
lea,  April  15.  King  l^opold  ol  fielgfum  assumes  title  "Sov- 
ereign of  the  Congo."  April  3S,  Rlel  captured,  Maylfl,  Revised 
Old  Testament  published,  Uav  31.    £1  Mahdl  dlesorsmall- 

Kx,  June  IB.  Lord  Salisbury  forms  a  new  cabinet.  June  18. 
ro  thousand  lives  lost  by  Cashmere  earthquake,  Jung  IS- 
9a.  Great  strike  of  car  conductors  and  driven  In  ChleaiD, 
June  and  July.  Niagara  State  Park  thrown  open  to  pubUo, 
JulyI5-17.  DeathoT Gen.  Grant,  Julys.  C&olcra  ravacea 
In  Spain  (S,«00  dying  dally),  August  1&-30.  pvritan  oatsdls 
fftncila,  August  14.  Eastern  Roumella  annexed  by  Bulgaria, 
September  19.  Hell  Gate  blown  up  by  dynamite,  October  UL 
Hurricane  In  Labrador  destroys  hundreds  of  lIvea,Octob(a' 

37.  Vice-Prosldant  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  United  SUtes, 
and  King  Alphonso  XII  of  Spain  die,  November  9E>.  Jnles 
Gr^vy  reelected  President  ol  France.  December  38. 

18S8.— Mr.  Gladstone  forms  a  new  cabinet.  Fsbnutry  1. 
Great  street-car  strike  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  March 
S-6.  Fighting  between  Anarctilata  and  police  In  Cblcags, 
Uay  4.  Itaruadoes  and  floods  devastate  central  portion  of 
United  States.  May  11-15.  Great  eruption  of  Mount  £lna, 
Uay  16.  President  Cleveland  married.  June  9.  Oraiu* 
election  riots  In  Dubllu,  JulyS.  Gladstone  defeated  by 
ConacrvBtlvea  and  Unionists.  July  90,  Prince  Alexander  ab- 
dicates throne  of  Bulgaria.  August  SO;  reseated  on  the 
throne,  September  1;  but  finally  abdicates,  September  S. 
Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedlue's  Island  unveiled,  October  W. 
Valuable  dlacoveries  of  gold  In  Australia  annoanced, Novem- 
ber 99.  Freyclnet  cabinet  resigns  In  France,  December  t. 
U.  Goblet  forms  new  French  ministry.  December  S. 

1887.— Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Year  opens,  January  1. 
Stanley  sUrta  on  his  expedition  lo  relieve  Emln  Bey,  Jan- 
uary IS.  German  elecllona  result  In  favor  of  Bismarck.  Feb- 
ruary 14-30.  Emperor  William  ol  Germany  celebrates  Mtb 
birthday,  March  92.  British  lOverDment  Introduces  new 
coercion  bill  lor  Ireland.  March  38.  The  Goblet  ministry  ot 
France  resigas,  May  17.  Crlllf  and  BriUinnic  collide  (several 
lives  lost).  May  IB.    M.  Rouvler  forms  French  mlolstry,  May 

38.  Cypress  ceded  by  Turkey  to  England,  June  1.  Queen 
Victoria's  jubilee  celebrated  In  London,  June  10-95.  Slu 
Kalafcaua  In   Hawaii    deposed,  July,     Irish   coercion   blU 

Sassed,  July*.  Dr.  McGlyun  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
uly8.  Prince  Ferdinand  accepts  throne  ol  Bulgaria,  Au- 
gnst  IG.  Exhibition  opened  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  10.  Great  -■ 
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flieilElaD-KoiT,  ChlsB  (1,000  Uvea  loBtJ.  Ootobei 
■DCe  betwera  Austria,  Germany,  aai  Italy  proloog 
veara,  Ociober  as.  Four  of  ihe  Chicago  anarch! 
novetaber  11.  French  prealdent  GrAvy  realxDS,  ] 
M.    M.Sadl-Camat  elected  FrealdenC  of  Ihe  Freac 


1^1 


Ml,  I>« 

ins.— Pope  Leo  Xll'a  Jubilee  begltia  In  Rome,  Jan ui 

'   '-   ■" — .—     ' — lary  18-14,    

n,_rebruarj'  15. 


L4,"?hB 


blluard  In  Weatem  SW(e>,  Junu 
ConventloQ  ilgned  In  Washluigtoi 

euthquakea  In  China.  April 


aatem  States,  Uwrch 

Kuu  Haugajy,  Harch  19.    .. 

VS.  Trana-CMplan  Railroad  opaiied  w  oHuiarvnuu,  £aik»  «. 
Kmperarfraderickllot  German;  dies,  June  Id.  PrealdeQt 
Dial  of  Heiieo  reeiaal«d,  July  14.  Yellow  tever  nppeara  at 
JackaoDvllle.  Florida,  and  became  epidemic.  August  lEi. 
lord  SackrUle,  Brttlah  Mtnleter  at  IVaBhIngton  dlamlaaed 
InPrealdent  CleyelMd,  October^ 30.    Englaud  anueies  the 


mbera 


t  ol  A  Irk 


bill. 


r    territory 


I    the 


United  States,  paaaes  ConBTeBcTFebruHry  1.  FTencti  Cham- 
ben  diasolve  Panama  Canal  Co.,  February  i.  Great  eartb- 
Siake  ahocks  In  South  America,  Uarch  4.  Great  hurricane 
Bamoan  waters,  wrecking  all  men-of-war,  March  99.  Cen- 
tenula!  AntiiierBary  ol  Che  founding  □[  the  United  Statex 
Ooyemment  celebrated  tn  New  York,  April  A,  SO,  and  May  1. 
Conemaugh  Valley  flood.  Hay  30.  Samoan  Treaty  signed  In 
Berlin.  June  14.  Gen.  Hlpolyte  choeen  President  of  Haytl, 
October  IT.  Brull  aroalalmed  a  republic.  November  15. 
Stanley  arrives  at  ZaSilbar  with  Emlu  Bey,  December  S. 

IMO.— New  Extradition  Treaty  between  (Jul ted  States  and 
Oreat  Britain,  ratified  by  United  States  Senate.  February  IS. 
ConsresB  selects  Chicago  as  site  of  the  World's  Fair.  February 
M.  Beynold  All,  brother  of  ths  late  Sultan  o(  Zanalbar,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne,  February  IS.  New  Peruvian  cabinet 
ftinnad,  February  U.  Battle  betweeDHwann  assisted  by  Eu- 
ropeauB.  and  Klni  Kalema,  lor  throne  ol  Uganda,  Africa,  re- 
ported, FebrnaiT  u-'anDllillaUi^  forces  of  the  latWt.  German 
•lections  result  in  snormous  ntns  forSocfallit  party,  Febru- 
ary 91.  Battle  between  FrenohandKlngol  Dahomey's  troops  at 
Xotonon.  8euesal,repiaaln«  the  latter.  Febraary  34.  German 
Tlctory  In  Africa,  under  wlasmanu,  January  4.  Dr.  Palacio 
elected  president  of  Venetnela.  March  T.  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce between  Germany  and  Austria,  signed  at  Constat tlno- 
8 le,  August  ae.  Tokay,  Hungary,  destroyed  by  fire  (1,000  taml- 
ea  made  homeless).  August  %.  Keneshma,  Russia,  nearly 
destroyed  by  Are.  August  as.  Mine  explosion  at  Baryslav, 
Kassla  (it)  deaths),  August  38.  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
)   Salvador  and  Guatemala,  August  38.    Triple  AlUiinue 

■   ,  between  Genna —    ' '-   — ■*  '*-'-   — -  —  -.--■  .- 

_.    .  _  jptember  IS.    Elec 

ftg»,a6o'CJiln'ese"mada  hbmereaa),  Beniember  IT,"  Turkish 
man-of-war,  Erlogroul,  founders  at  sea  (500  persons  drowned). 
September  19.  Moorish  rebels  defeated  by  Sultan's  forces  at 
Alt  Shokhman.  September's.  Coueresa  adjourned,  October 
1.  The  MoKInley  Tariff  BUI  signed  by  tbe  President.  Oclo- 
bsr  S.  Cenlennlul  celebration  of  the  Introduction  of  cotton 
manufacture  In  United  States,  held  at  Pswtucket.  R.I. ,  Bep- 
temberW  to  October  3.  Treaty  between  Germany  and  Zan- 
dbu  Blgued,  O_ctober  5.^  it ormon  Conference  nt  Salt  Lake 

MIIIbt  il'ioi^,   ^^^^^,    ., 

._      _.      ju  of  TIclno.  Octobers?,  28.    EIbotlL__ 

^  BraJtIl  soataln  the  new  goveromenl  by  large  majoritlea, 
October.    Slectlons  held  In  United  States  resulted  In  large 
~  November  4.    British  protectorate  over 

'    '^ — ■-*"-  '     "■'"?  William   III,  of 
daughter,  10  years 

■ Ssr  1.  flioux 

mgresalonal 


faoilll 


IndTfan'war  bresJia' 

wportlonment  bill  baaed  on  the  census  of  ISfO,  pasL 

House,  December  n     Henry  B.    Brown,    ol   Michigan,    ap- 
polnced  Jnstlce  ol  United  StJites  Supreme  Court,  In  place  of 


Illands  over  3S0  foselgners  killed  and  1 
destroyed  at  Fomatl,  January  T.    DIf 

dlana  adjusted,  January  IS.    Chile  In .  ,_. 

and  porta  of  Valparaiso  and  other  Important  towns  block- 
aded by  the  rebela.  January  16.  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian, dies  In  Washington,  January  IT.  Jtrvlllan  ministry 
leslgned,  January  U.  son.  William  Wlndom.  Secretary  ol 
the  TTsasuiT,  died  suddenly  in  New  York  city.  January  39. 
At  Oporto,  Portugal,  garrlaOD  mutinied  acaltiat  government, 
bot  were  suppressea,  January  31.  Spanlah  elections  under 
new  universal  auHrue  law  lavorable  to  government  Feb- 
ruarys. Italian  ministry  nnder  Signor  Crlepl  resigned,  sue- 
Deeded  by  now  eabluet,  headed  ey  Rndlnl,  Februai7  9, 
Bwlas  government  gives  notlee  Of  terminating  commercial 
treaty  with  Italy,  Febmarj  10.  Admiral  D.  D.  rotter  dlea  In 
Washington,  February  IS.   EgTPtlan  ministry  resigned,  Feb- 


acrman  dlea.  February  1' 


rtpiTsed  In  Caroline  lalaudM,  Februar,   ... 

aud  Truat  Company  auBpends,  February  18.  Dr.  AleXBUder 
WInchell,  of  Michigan  University  dies,  February  19.  Dillon 
and  O'SrIen  IraDsferred  to  Galway  Jail,  February  19.  Dls- 
esUbllshment  In  Wales  rejected  by  English  Parllafflent  by  a 
vote  of  ase  to  SM.  February  30.  Osman  Dlgma's  lorcss  de- 
leated  by  l^gypt,  February  91.  Disastrous  floods  In  Arizona, 
Februnry  39.  Admiral  Alvarei,  Commander  of  the  Spanish 
CBvy,  dies,  Ftjbruary  39.  Empreas  Frederick  vlslla  Paris, 
February  39.  Ureal  fioods  along  the  Ohio  river,  February  38. 
Nomegtan  cablueC  resigns  February  28.  Brailllan  Assem- 
bly adopts  the  propoaed  constitution,  February  94.  Women's 
Trtennlul  Couucfl  at  Washington  D  C  February  9S 
United    States  Congress  pasncs  ugr  al  prl 

bill,  February  26.    Gen.  da  Fonseca  S 

Braill,  February  9J.    Woman's  Natlo  ft  ag 

meets  In  Waehinclon,  February  96.  M 

lebruary  9T.    Great  floods  at  Yuma.  ii  '^       ry 

Roumanian    minister  resigns,  Febru  /!  F 

erlck  leaves  Paris,  February  K.     >  ec  ed 

Honolulu.  February  38,    United  State 


flcyulttal  by  Jury,  are  assassinated  In 
New  Orleans,  March  14.  Judge  John  K.  Brsdy,  of  New  York 
Supreme  Court,dlGS  Uareh  IS.  Pritlsh  steamer  Rnilnir-ih 
Cattle  sinks  In  collision  off  Scllly  Islands.  29  men  drowned, 
March  IS.  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  dies  at  Rome,  March  IT. 
First  telephonic  rom  muni  cat  Ion  between  London  and  Paris. 
March  IT.  Tlppoo  Tib,  famous  African  chief,  stricken  willi 
paralysis,  March  IH.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  ex-Confed- 
erate general,  dies  March  21.  Insurgents  make  great  progress 
In  Chill,  March  22.  New  York  legislature  refuses  to  submit 
prohiblclon  amendment  Co  the  vote  of  the  people  by  a  party 
vote  of  63  to  45,  March  28.  Queen  Victoria  visits  Grasse, 
France,  March  38.    Governor  of  BelanonajMadugascar,  and 


arch  24. 


Minn 


e  PriBb 


ork    legislature  passes  Zofilcwlcal  G 

nlcal  BUI,  March  96.     New  Hamneblrc  House  kills  loea 
I,  March  S6.  Bulgarian  Mlnlsier  of  Flnanei 


slon,  March  28.    piilneiis  Taylor"  Bamum  dies  at"BrJdgeporli 

CHURCH.    See  Rritannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  75»-«0. 

CHUKCH,  Phahcellt-s,  Baptist  clergvman,  born 
in  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1801,  died  in  Tarry  town, 
N.  Y.,  June  6,  1886.  lie  graduated  in  I82-t  at  Madi- 
son Univeraity  (now  Colgate),  and  after  being 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  held  pastorates  in  Prov- 
idence, H.  I.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Boston  and  else- 
where. In  1854  he  was  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
Chronicle,"  and  from  1866  to  IHStt  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "Examiner."     He  was  editorially 


ith  the  "Watchman  and  Reflector." 


many  sermona,  addresBes  and  religious  books,  and 
he  was  connected  with  the  founmnir  of  RocheBter 
Onlver,it,. 

CHURCH,  Frederic  Edwin,  painter,  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn,,  May  4,  1826,  became  8  pupil  of 
Thomas  Cole  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  opened  a  studio 
in  New  York  city  in  1849.  In  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land, 
he  has  collected  artistic  mat«rial,  but  is  best 
known  by  his  picture  of  the  Fallt  of  Niagara,  as 
seen  from  the  Canadian  aide.  Among  his  other 
Mintin^lare :  The  Heart  of  the  Andei;  Surtriee  on  Mt. 
Detert;  Jenuakm;  The  Parthenon;  and  The  Xonattery. 
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CHURCH  —  CIBR  A  RIO 


CHURCH,  RicHAHD  William,  born  in  ISlo,  died 
Dec.  9,  1890.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  lixs  youth  iii 
Italy  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent ;  took  a  first- 
clasH  at  Oxford  in  1830,  and  soon  after  wub  elected 
to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel.  From  1863  ho  held  the 
i-ectory  of  Whatley,  near  Frome.  In  1R54  he  pub- 
lished Eetag%  and  lieviewg,  and  thereby  took  rank 
almoat  at  once  as  one  of  the  mast  graceful  and 
scholarly  writers  of  the  day.     His  Uni\ 


and  Oxford  sermons  in  The  6ift»  of  Civili 
(1B80),  and  the  five  St.  Paul's  sermons  forming  The 
Discipline  of  the  Christian  Character  [!885),  are  pro- 
found contributions  to  religious  thought.  Other 
works  are  his  X{f«  of  St.  Aneelm  (1871),  an  amplifi- 
cation of  two  eesayB  in  his  first  volume ;  The  Begin- 
ning of  the  Middle  Ages  (1377),  an  introduction  to 
the  series  of  Epocht  of  Modern  Sittory;  Dante; 
AnEuay;  Spemer(l&l%),&TiA  Bactm  (1879),  two  of 
the    best  books  in  the  series  of  English  Men  of 

CHURCH,  Sanfohd  Ei.ias,  jurist,  bom  in  Mil- 
ford,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1815,  died  in 
Albion,  N,  Y.,  Way  14,  1880.  He  became  a  lawyer 
and  settled  in  Albion,  whence  he  was  called  to  the 
assembly  in  1842.  He  was  district- attorney  {1846- 
47) ;  lieutenant-governor  from  1851  to  1855;  cotap- 
troller  of  the  State  (1868-60),  and  member  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention  in  1867.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  chief  iuBtioe  of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  held  the  office  until  hie 
death.  He  was  an  influential  politician  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  was  respected  for  his  up- 
rightness and  conservatism. 

CHURCH-ALE,  an  ale  brewed  especially  for  use 
at  church  festivals ;  also  a  church  festival  at  which 
this  ale  was  served.  These  festivals  were  convivial 
meetings,  usual^  held  on  Easter  Sunday  or  during 
Whitsuntide.  Two  persons  were  chosen  before- 
hand to  preside  over  the  feaiit  and  divide  the 
victuals  and  drink  voluntarily  contributed  hj  the 
parishioners.  Sometimes  the  ojink  which  had  been 
browed  from  malt  given  by  the  parishioners  was 
sold  about  Whitsunday  for  the  payment  of  church 
expenses.  The  church-ale  was  one  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish institutions  denounced  by  the  Puritans. 

CHURCHILL,  Lord  Randolph  Hbmbv  Spenckb, 
an  English  statesman,  third  son  of  the  seventh 
duke  of  Malborough,  born  Feb.  13,  1849,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Lord  Randolph  entered  Parliament  in  1874;  but  it 
was  not  until  aiter  the  general  election  of  1880  that 
he  became  prominent  in  politics,  when  he  appeared 
as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Conservatives  known  as 
the  "  Fourth  Party."  Though  a  Conservative  bj 
tradition,  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  in  the 

Kriod  of  Conservative  depression  that  followed 
sraeli's  death  he  was  frequently  in  collision  with 
the  nominal  leaders  of  his  party  on  queBtions  of 
party  organization  and  the  conduct  of  the  Op- 
position ;  but  his  vigorous  attacks  on  Mr.  Ulad- 
stone's  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  were  of 
anquesti enable  value  Co  the  Conservative  cause; 
and  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  (1885)  Lord  Ean- 
dolph  was  rewarded  with  the  Secretaryship  for 
India  in  Lord  Salisbury's  first  ministry.  From 
July  to  December,  1886,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  n 
position  which  he  soon  relinquished.  His  attacks 
on  the  s|)endine  departments  thenceforward  were 
most  incisive ;  out  on  most  other  points  he  spoke 
and  voted  steadily  on  the  Conservative  side.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  is  brilliant,  versatile,  erratic, 
and,  though  now  (1891)  in  comparative  retirementi 
BO  one  can  predict  his  future.     His  wife.  Lady 


Randolph  Churchill,  of  American  birth,  daughter 

of  Leonard  Jerome,  has  given  most  valuable  assist- 
ance to  her  husband  in  his  electoral  contests,  and  ii 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Primrose  League. 

CHURCHILL  RIVER,  of  Canada,  rises  between 
the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Athabasca,  under  55°  north  latitude,  and  flows  gen- 
erally northeast  through  a  series  of  lakes,  first  as 
the  Beaver,  then  as  the  Misainnippi,  and  finally  aa 
the  Churchill  or  English  River,  to  Hudson  Bay, 
which  it  enters  near  Fort  Churchill,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  1,000  miles.  It  is  extensively  navigated 
by  canoes  which  are  conveyed  by  portage  past  the 
largest  of  the  many  rapids. 

CTIURCIIIKG  (5f  women,  a  religious  usage, 
prevailing  in  the  Christian  church  from  an  earlT 
period,  01  women,  on  their  recovery  after  child- 
bearing,  going  to  church  to  give  thanks.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  Deen  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law 
(Leo  XII,  6),  and  the  earliest  express  mention  of  it 
Is  in  the  pseudo-Nicene  Arabic  canons. 

CHURCH  OF  QOD.  See  Religious  Denomina- 
tions IN  THE  United  States, in  these  Revisionsand 
Additions. 

CHURCH-RATES,  in  England,  a  tax  or  assess- 
ment laid  on  the  parishioners  and  occupiers  of  land 
within  a  parish,  by  a  majority  of  their  own  body  in 
vestry  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  and 
repairing  the  fabric  of  the  cnuroh  and  the  belfry, 
the  bells,  seats  and  ornaments  the  churchyani 
fence  and  the  expenses  (other  than  those  of  main- 
taining the  minister)  incident  to  the  celebration  of 

CHURNS,  machines  used  for  the  production  of 
butter  from  cream  or  from  whole  milk.  By  agita- 
tion the  butter  globules  are  thrown  against  each 
other,  until,  after  a  period  which  varies  in  length 
with  the  quality  of  tne  butter-fat,  the  temperature 
and  the  condition  ol  "  ripeness,"  or  incipient  acidity 
of  the  cream.  Churns  are  of  great  variety  in  form 
and  dimensions,  from  the  ladies*  glass  hand-chum, 

SToduciog  a  few  ounces  of  butter  at  a  time,  to  one 
riven  by  water,  steam  or  horse-power  and  churn- 
ing the  whole  milk  of  a  dairy  at  one  operation. 

CHUTNEY,  an  East  Indian  condiment,  very 
largetjT  used  in  India,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Britain.  Indian  Chutney  is  a  compound  of 
mangoes,  chillies  or  capsicum  and  lime-juice,  with 
some  portion  of  other  native  fruits,  such  as  tama- 
rinds, etc.,  the  flavor  being  heightened  by  garlic. 

CIAlDINI,  Ehrico,  Italian  soldier,  bom  at  Caa- 
telvetro,  Modena,  Aug.  10,  1811.  He  studied  at 
Parma,  but  by  his  share  In  the  abortive  Insur- 
rection of  1831  was  forced  to  escape  to  France.  Id 
1836,  passing  over  to  the  Spanish  service,  he  fought 
Bgainat  tlie  Carlists,  and  was  made  colonel.  When 
Charles  Albert  headed  the  Italian  rising  in  1848 
he  hurried  to  Italy,  and  In  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  On  hia 
release  he  was  employed  by  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, and  Jought  in  the  brief  cam^I^  of  1349.  In 
the  (Crimea  be  commanded  a  division  of  the  Sar- 
dinian contingent.  Created  Duke  of  Gaeta,  and 
for  a  few  months  governor  of  Naples,  he  had  to  act 
against  Garibaldi  in  the  second  Sicilian  expeditiOD 
(1862J.  In  1864  he  became  a  senator,  and  in  the 
war  of  1866  occupied  Venice.  In  1873  he  was  seat 
as  ambassador  to  Paris, but  retired  in  1881,  and  re- 
ceived the  post  of  one  of  the  two  generals  of  the 
army^ 

CffiRARIO,  Luioi,  an  Italian  historian,  bom  in 
Turin  in  1802,  died  In  1870.  He  was  minister  of 
public  instruction  In  1862,  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  1855.  He  wrote  important  works  on  tne 
history  of  Turin,  and  of  the  monarchy  of  Savoy,  and 
on  the  political  economy  of  the  Middle  Agea. 


CICADA  — OINNAMIC    ACID 


CICADA,  a  large  genus  of  hemipteroue  ineects. 
typical  of  the  aub-order  HornopUra,  with  unifoim 
winga.    Thev  are  well  Xnown  (or  the  noise  made 


Specially  abundant  in  warm  countries,  some 
eighteen  spacies  of  cicada  occur  in  the  vine-bear- 
ing regions  o(  Europe.  Some  large  South  Ameri- 
can species  are  said  to  chirp  "  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile."  The  noise  is 
caused  by  the  vibrations  of  membranes  at  the 
openings  of  two  respiratory  tubes  (trachefe}  on  the 
last  joint  of  the  thorax,  and  the  volume  of  sound  is 
increased  by  two  complex  resonating  cavities  a  lit- 
tle farther  back.  The  apparatus  is  rudimentary  in 
the  females.  C.  teptemdenm  Is  the  North  American 
"seventeen  years' locust,"  or  "harvest  fly,"  said  to 
occur  in  special  abundance  every  seventeen  years, 
tliough  they  probably  appear  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  every  year.  The  males  of  the  species  pec- 
form  toe  act  of  reproduction  and  soon  die,  probably 
taking  no  nourisEkment  in  the  perfect  state.  The 
femates  deposit  about  600  eggs  in  the  twigs  of  trees, 
and  die  immediately  after.  The  larvae  drop  and 
bore  their  way  into  the  ground,  where  they  are 
supposed  to  remain  for  seventeen  years,  sucking 
the  juioee  of  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  When 
the  pupce  emerge,  the  ground  sometimes  seems 
honeycombed  by  their  numbers.  The  family  to 
whicn  cicadas  belong  is  often  known  as  that  of 
the  ttridulent  insects,  and  includes  about  five 
hundred  species.  An  even  larger  closely  allied 
family  is  that  of  the  Cicadellidx,  including  the 
{^omnlon  cuckoo  spit.  The  name  cicada  has  some- 
times been  applied  to  another  hemipterous  insect, 
-a  common  bug  named  Hnlticat  paUicomU,  or  C 
aptera  of  Linnteus. 

CICATRIZATION  (Lat.,  cicatri:ir,  "a  scar"),  the 

Erocess  of  healing  or  skinning  over  of  an  ulcer  or 
roken  surface  in  the  skin  or  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, by  which  a  fibrous  material  of  a  dense  re- 
sisting character,  covered  by  a  protecting  layer  of 
epithelium,  is  substituted  for  the  lost  texture. 
Tne  new  tiraue  in  such  a  case  is  called  the  cica- 
trix, and  usually  reeembles  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  structure  which  it  replaces;  it  is,  how- 
ever, less  elastic,  and  from  ita  shrinking  in  volume 
may  produoe  an  appearance  of  puckering. 

OICEBONE  (from  Cicero,  "the  orator,"  or 
"speaker"),  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the 
guides  who  show  travelers  the  antit^uities  of  the 
country;  hence,  in  general  application,  a  guide; 
one  wno  explains  interesting  features  or  curi- 
osities. 

CICINDELLA,  a  genus  of  beetles  in  the  section 
Pentamera,  and  type  of  a  family  with  some  300 
species.  They  are  very  active,  and  occur  abund- 
antly on  sandy  places. 

CICISBEO,  a  professed  gallant  who  waits  with 
fantastic  devotion  upon  a  married  lady.  In  the 
higher  ranks  of  Italian  society,  it  was  at  one  time 
considered  unfashionable  for  the  husband  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  wife  anywhere  except  io  his  own 
house ;  and  in  society,  or  at  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment, the  wife  was  accompanied  by  ber  cicisbeo. 

CIDARIB,  a  genus  of  sea  urchins,  and  type  of  a 
family  (Cidari(&)  with  very  long  spines.  The  most 
of  the  members  of  the  family  are  fossil  forms,  but 
■over  a  score  of  living  species  are  known. 

CIEZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  26  miles  northwest  of 
Murcia.    Population,  10,910. 

CIGAR.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  775-78. 

CILIA,  "eyelasbes,"  hair-like  lashes  borne  by 
«eUs.  They  are  mobile  modifications  of  the  living 
matter  of  the  cell,  and  exhibit  alternate  bending 
and  straightening.    In  many  cases  normal,  patho- 


logical and  artificial  cilia  may  sink  down  into  less 
motile  amoeboid  processes. 

CIMARRON,  a  beautiful  interior  village  of  New 
Mexico,  former  county-seat  of  Colfax  county,  situ- 
ated near  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  about  85  miles 
south  of  £1  Moro. 

CINCHONA.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  780-82. 

CINCINNATI,  a  city  of  Ohio,  county-seat  of 
Hamilton  county,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  State 
(see  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  782-84).  The  city  is 
specially  noteworthy  for  tne  elegance  of  its  private 
residences  and  public  edifices.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  county  court-house,  the  post-ofGce  and 
United  States  government  building ;  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  Pikes  Opera  House,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building.  Masonic  Temple,  Art  School  and 
Museum  of  Art,  and  numerous  beautiful  church 
edifices  and  charitable  institutions.  The  frequency 
with  which  expositions  have  been  held  in  Cincin- 
nati during  the  last  twenty  years  has  given  it  the 
title  of  the  Exposition  City  of  the  West.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
held  in  1888  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  several  important  events,  among  them 
the  settlement  of  Ohio.  The  exposition  opened  on 
July  4,  and  continued  for  one  hundred  daya.  The 
buildings  for  the  various  exhibits  covered  about 
twenty-three  acres  of  ground.  The  central  posi- 
tion 01  Cincinnati  in  relation  to  extensive  produc- 
ing regions  and  t«  leading  channels  of  commerce, 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  manufactures 
are  of  a  widely  diversified  character,  the  more  im- 
portant being  iron  and  leather  goods.  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  1880  was  256,708,  has  increased  to  296,- 
300  in  1890 

CINCINNATI  GROUP:  in  American  geol(«y,  an 
important  group  of  rocks,  belognlng  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  series,  particularly  well  developed  near 
Cincinnati.  The  rocks  of  this  series  are  rich  in 
fossil  remains,  and  some  of  the  shales  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  bituminous  matter.  Also  called 
Hudson  River  Group, 

CINCINNATI,  Order  of  the,  a  society  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  established  by  the 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  in  1783, "  to  per- 
petuate their  friendship,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  re- 
lieving the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
fallen  during  the  war."  It  was  so  named  because 
it  included  patriots,  who,  in  many  instances,  had, 
like  Cincinnatus,  left  rural  affairs  to  serve  their 
country,  and  were  resolved  to  return  to  their  citi- 
zenship and  its  peaceful  pursuits.  The  badge  of 
the  society  consists  of  a  bala  eagle  of  gold  suspended 
by  a  dark-blue  ribbon  with  white  borders,  symboliz- 
ing the  union  of  France  and  America.  On  the 
breast  of  the  eagle  there  is  a  figure  of  Cincincatus 
receiving  the  military  ensigns  from  the  senators, 
in  the  background  his  cottage ;  near  it  a  plow  and 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  round  the  whole  are 
the  words.  Omnia  retigvit  tervare  retnpublicam.  As 
this  distinction  was  made  hereditary,  it  was  at- 
tacked as  opposed  to  republican  equality,  and  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1784  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  right  of  succession  being  made  con- 
ditional on  approval  in  each  case  by  the  society. 
After  1804  the  branches  in  several  of  the  States 
were  abolished.  There  are  still,  however,  several 
State  societies. 

CINDER-BED,  a  name  given  by  the  quarrymen 
to  a  stratum  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  series  of  the 
Jurassic  system,  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
loosely  aggregated  shells  of  a  small  oyster. 

CltfN^JC  ACm,  C.H,CH=CHCOOH,  exists 
in  the   free   state    In  the    balsams  of  Toln  and 
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Peru,  in  liquid  etorax,  and  in  gum  benzoin.  Cin- 
natnic  acid  forma  colorleas  crystals  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water,  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  ie  not  of  any  importance 
in  the  arts,  and  is  chieflv  interesting  aa  being  the 
acid  corresponding  to  oil  of  cinnamon.  Although 
isomeric  with  oil  ol  cassia,  it  has  a  alighCW  different 
flavor.  Both  of  these  oils  are  employea  in  medi- 
cine as  aromatic  stimulants,  but  chiefly  as  pleas- 
ant   adjuncts  to  disguise  the  taste  of   nauseous 

CINQUE,  chief  of  the  Mendi  Africans,  born  at 
Oaw-Mendi,  about  ISOO.  In  1839  this  chief  and  a 
laree  company  of  his  tribe  were  stolen  from  Africa 
and  shipped  to  Havana,  Cuba,  being  there  pur- 
chased by  Montes  and  Ruiz.  The  Africans  were 
transferred  to  another  ship,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  a  southern  port  of  Cuba  when  Cinque  organized 
a  revolt,  overcame  the  crew  and  put  them  and  the 
passengers  on  shore,  then  directed  the  two  Span- 
iards to  take  them  to  Africa.  By  night  the  vessel 
was  steered  northward  and  finally  arrived  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  L.  I.  The  Africans  were  put  ashore  at 
Farmin^n,  Conn.,  and  benevolent  people  institu- 
ted a  trial  for  their  release.  The  case  was  tried  in 
the  n.  B.  district  court  of  the  State,  and  after  pro- 
longed investigations  the  Africans  were  declared 
born  free,  and  not  amenable  to  punishment  for 
the  revolt  on  board  ship.  They  were  returned  to 
their  native  land  at  public  expense,  and  a  mission 
was  there  established  which  is  still  maintained. 

CINQUEFOIL,  a  common  bearing  in  heraldry, 
representing  a  flower  with  five  petals  borne  full- 
faced  and  without  a  stalk.  If  pierced — that  is,  per- 
forated in  the  center — it  should  be  so  blazoned. 
Cinquefoil  in  architecture  Is  an  ornamental  folia- 
tion in  five  compartments,  used  in  the  tracery 
of  windows,  paneHngs,  and  the  like.  The  cinque- 
foil is  often  represented  in  a  circular  form,  the 
spaces  between  points  or  cusps  representing  the 
Sve  leaves. 

CIOTAT,  La,  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Bouches-du- Rhone,  on  a  bay  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, twenty-three  miles  southeast  of  Marseilles. 
It  has  a  commodious  harbor,  the  extensive  work- 
shops of  the  Mettageriei  Maritimti  Company,  and  a 
great  coral  fishery.     Population,  8,901. 

CIRCjEA,  a  small  and  widely  distributed  genus 
of  OnagraceouB  herbs.  C.  lutetiana,  frequent  in 
shady  situations,  bears  the  name  of  Enchanter's 
Nightshade,  and  in  Germany  of  Hezen kraut 
(Witches'  Herb). 

CIKCASSIANS,  a  name  given  in  its  wider  sense 
to  all  the  formerly  independent  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus; in  a  narrower  sense  it  denotes  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  northwestern  wing  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, with  a  government  half  patriarchal  and 
feudal,  and  hall  constitutional.  In  165S-6G,  rather 
than  submit  to  Russian  government,  nearly  the 
whole  nation  of  fifteen  tribes,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  half  a  million  persons,  left  their  country  for 
the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  or  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Bulgaria,  carrying  with  them  their 
insubordinate  spirit  and  marauding  habits,  which 
added  to  the  horrors  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres 
of  1876-77.  The  Circassian  nobles  are  principally 
Mohammedans,  while  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  people 
profess  a  corrupt  Cbrisbtanity,  which  shows  strange 
survivals  of  earlier  heathenism  in  its  sacrifices  and 
sacred  trees,  joined  to  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  processions  with  lights. 
The  Circassians  are  proverbially  handsome,  and 
for  generations  their  daughters  have  adorned  the 
harems  of  the  wealthy  Turks.  They  are  also 
strong,  active,  brave  and  temperate.  Th^  are 
chiefly  known   through   their   long   atruggleB  to 


maintain  their  independenoe  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  Russia. 

CIRCLE,  Maoic,.  a  space  in  which  sorcerers 
were  wont  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fury  of 
the  evil  spirits  they  had  raised.  This  circle  was 
usually  described  at  midnight  In  certain  conditions 
of  moon  and  weather,  on  a  piece  of  ground  about 
nine  feet  square.  Inside  the  outer  circle  was 
another  somewhat  less,  in  the  center  of  which  the 
sorcerer  had  his  seat.  The  spaces  between  the 
circles,  as  well  as  between  the  parallel  lines  which 
inclosed  the  larger  one,  were  filled  "with  all  the 
holy  names  of  God,"  and  a  variety  of  other  charac- 
ters supposed  to  be  potent  against  the  powers  of  evil. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  a  flourishing  railroad  city  and 
county-seat  of  Pickaway  county,  Ohio.  It  is  on  the 
Scioto  River  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  city  is  buUt  on 
ancient  earthworks,  which  are  In  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cle and  a  square.  Pork-packing  and  the  making 
of  brooms  are  two  leading  industries. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES,  bank-notes  issued  by  for- 
eign bankers  for  the  special  use  of  travelers,  cor- 
responding to  the  letters  of  credit  issued  by 
Ame  rican  oankers . 

CIRCULAR  NUMBERS,  numbers  whose  powers 
end  in  the  sante  figure  as  the  numbers  them- 
selves :  as  those  ending  in  0, 1, 6, 6. 

CIRCULATION.  See  under  Phtsiolooy.  Bri- 
tannics.  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  8-fl4. 

CIRCUMCiaiON,FKA8Toff,a  festival  in  honor  of 
Christ's  circumcision,  observed  on  Jan.  Ist  in  the 
Roman  church  since  about  a.  d.  487,  and  in  the 
Anglican  since  1549. 

GTROUMFERENCE,  or  Pbbiphbky,  the  curve 
which  incloses  a  circle,  ellipse,  oval,  cardioid,  or 
other  plane  figure.  In  figures  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  as  the  triangle,  squar^  and  polygon,  the 
term  penmeteT  is  employed  to  designate  the  sum  of 
all  the  bounding  lines  taken  togetuer. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION,  the  term  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  act  of  sailing  round  the  world,  its  liter- 
al meaning  being  simply  "a  sailing  round." 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  Lines  of,  the  chain  of 
works  surrounding  an  army  engaged  in  besieging  a 
fortress,  facing  outward  towards  the  country  so  aa 
to  guard  against  all  attempts  at  relief  by  a  field 
army.  Redoubts,  either  isolated  or  connected  by  a 
line  of  parapet,  were  much  used  for  this  purpose  in 
the  sieges  of  the  ancient  and  Middle  Ages. 

CIRCUS.  See  Britannica,  Vols.  V,  p.  791;  X,  p.ffi; 
XX,p.829.  The  modern  circus  is  chiefly  an  exhibition 
of  feats  of  horsemanship  and  acrobatic  displays, 
often  combined  with  a  menagerie,  or  collection  of 
wild  beasts.  Astley  was  the  most  famous  of  Eng- 
lish circus-managers ;  the  Paris  hippodrome  is 
justly  celebrated;  but  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant circus  ever  organiEed  is  that  of  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth,"  which  includes 
a  whole  army  of  performers,  "mid-air  artists,"  and 
male  and  female  equestrians. 

CIRBIPEDIA,  or  CiaHHiMiciA,  a  degenerated 
Bub-clasa  of  Crustacea,  including  the  numerous 
forms  of  barnacles  and  acorn-shells.  Cirrhtypoda 
was  a  form  of  the  nane  once  commonly  In  use. 

CIRRHOSIS :  in  pathology,  a  chronic  inflamma. 
tion  of  the  liver,  so  called  MioauBe  of  the  yellow  ap- 
pearance of  the  organ  when  in  this  condition.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to<a  similar  affection  of 
other  organs. 

CIRRHUS,  CiBsoe,  or  Temukil;  In  botany,  a 
leaf  altered  into  a  slender  spiral,  which  by  twisting 
around  such  objects  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  at- 
tachee  the  plant  to  them,  and  enables  it  to  climb. 
The  term  is  also  employed  in  zoology  to  designate 
any  curled  filament,  and  has  been  applied  to  the 
curiously  modified  feet  of  Che  Ctrripcdta. 
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GIRTA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Numidia,  now 
Constantine. 

CIS,  a  Latin  preposition  meaning  "on  tbie  aide ;" 
it  Is  otteo  prefixed  to  names  of  rivers  and  moun- 
tains; as  Cisalpine.  "  on  this  side  of  the  Alps." 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  After  the  battle  of 
Iiodi,  in  1796,  Bonaparte  organised  two  states,  one 
on  the  south  of  the  Po,  the  Cispadane  Republic, 
and  one  on  the  north,  the  Transpadane.  In  1797 
these  two  were  united  into  one  under  the  title  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  embracedLombardy, 
Mantua,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Verona,  and 
Kovigo,  the  duchj  of  Modena,  the  principalities  of 
Massa  and  Cararra,  and  the  three  legations  of  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna.  The  refinblio 
was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1790  by  the  victories  of 
the  Russians  and  Auatriana,  but  was  restored  b; 
Bonaparte  after  the  victory  of  Marengo,  with  some 
modifications  of  constitution  and  increase  of  terri- 
tory. In  1802  it  took  the  name  of  the  Italian  Be- 
Sublic,  and  chose  Bonaparte  for  its  president.  In 
306  a  deputation  from  the  republic  conferred  on 


after  which  it  formed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  I 
1814. 

CISTERN.  See  Britannioa.  Vol.  IV,  p.  603;  VoL 
XXI,  pp.  714  <(  eeg. 

CI8TU8,  or  RocK-RosE,  a  genus  of  exogenous 
plants  giving  its  name  to  the  nataral  order  Ct«- 
tacese,  which  contains  about  200  Jtnown  species, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the 
North  of  Africa.  Some  of  them  are  beautiful  ever- 
green shrubs.  From  Ciatui  Crcticiu,  Cuhui  ladani- 
ferus,  and  other  species,  gvm  ladanum  is  obtained. 

CITADEL,  a  fort  of  four  or  five  bastions  in  or 
near  a  town.  It  serves  two  purposes :  it  enables  the 
garrison  of  a  town  to  keep  toe  inhabitants  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  in  case  of  a  siege,  it  forms  a  place  of 
retreat  for  Che  defenders. 

CITATION,  the  act  of  calling  a  party  into  court 
to  answer  to  an  action,  to  give  evidence,  or  to  per- 
form some  Other  judicial  act. 

CITHARA,  an  ancient  instrument  closely  resem- 
bling the  guitar     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XV,  p.  114. 


CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  10,000  or  over  in  1800,  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  that  year ; 

Akron.  Ohio Jr.TOi 

Albany.N.Y.. BSjas 

AleiaQdria,Va H,SI8 

Allegheny.  Pa IM.OCI? 

AUentowa,  Pb iS,18S 

Alp«na,  Mloh u.a« 

Altoii,Ill lO.lM 

Altoona,  Pa 80.2B9 

Amstera™,  N.Y... 17,2M 

Andareon,  Ind 10,7S9 

Appletou,  Wis 11335 

Aafievillo,  N.  C 10,133 

AtchlaoD,  Kan U.3Sa 

AtlMU.  Ga. ».514 

Atlantic  CltT,  N.J 13,038 

Auburn,  He ll.MS 

Aubaro,  K.  Y 25,887 

AugUBta.  Ga 33.150 

AugUBU,  Me 10,621 

Auion,m. 19.634 

Austin,  Tex 15,321 

Baltimore.  Md 433.M7 

Bangor,  Me 1»,090 

Baton  ttouee.La 10.397 

Battle  Creek, Mich 13,090 

Bay  Clly,  Mich aT,«a6 

Bayonoe.N.J  18,998 

Beatrice,  Keb 13,931 

BelleTllle.  Ill 16,380 

Beverly,  Mass 10,321 

Blddeford,Me 14.118 

Blnghamlon.  N.  Y 35fl93 

Birmingham.  Ala X,iU 

Blooming  ton,  III 22,212 

Boston.  MaB8 «B,4T7 

Bradford.  Pa. 10,478 

Bridgeport,  Conn 4S.356 

Brldgeton,  S.  J 11,471 

Brockton,  Maw 27.2M 

Brookbaven.  N.  Y n,Wi 

Brookline.  Mbhb 12,103 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 804.877 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 251,457 

Burlington.  Iowa 23.528 

flnrllMton.  Vt 14.566 

Bnlte  City.  Uont 10,701 

Cairo,  III. lOJMl 

Cambridge,  Maas 70,028 

Camden,  N.  J 68,274 

Canton,   Ohio. .,,.  28327 

Carbondale,   Pa 10,828 

Cedar  Raplda,  Iowa 17,997 

Charleston,  S.  C 54Ji9a 

Charlotte,  N.  C 11,5S5 

Chattanowa.  Tehn. a»,ll3 

Chelsea,  Mass. 27^09 

Cheater,  Pa 20.167 

Cheyenne.  Wyo. 11.693 

Chicago,  111  lfl9«,M6 

Chloopee,  Maas 14  W> 

1—30 


ChllUcotbe,  Ohio 11  J5<1 

ClDclDDatl,  Ohio M8J00 

Cleveland.  Ohio a61,64« 

Clinton.  Iowa 18.8a» 

Clinton,  Mass I0,4M 

Cohoea,  N.Y 22,483 

Columbia,  Pa I0,6« 

ColumblB,  a.  C ujm 

Columbu8,Ga  18,«eO 

.....      QlJg g(^3gg 

).H 17,004 

aiJ88 

S7,S7B 


Conoora 

Council  B . 

Covington,  &y. 
Cumberland.  Uu 

Danbury,  Conn, 


Danville,  Va 10SS6 

Davenport,  Iowa K.161 

Dayton, Ohio ,  68368 

Decatur,  111 16,M1 

Denver. 'Col I26!l86 

Dea  Moinea,  Iowa 60.067 

Dctrolt.MIch 206,6«9 

Dubuquej  Iowa.' ,'.'..'.'.'.'.'.. '....'..'.'.'.^'.^i... ..',..'.'..'.'.'..'..'  .10.147 

Duluth.  Minn 33.725 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio lOWJ 

Baston.  Pa 14,186 

East  Portland.  Oregon 10.481 

Eaat  8t.  Loula,  III 15.156 

Eau  Claire,  Wla 17.438 

Elgin.  Ill 17,429 

Elfjaheth.  K.  J 37,6s3 

Elkhart,  Ind 11,370 

Elinlra.N.Y 28,070 

El  Pano.  Texas, ]0JtS6 

EvanBViiic.'liid.'.'.'.'.'.'..".                      .".■.■.■.■.■■  60,6;4 

Fall  Rlver.Maae.'';^!.   ...                                 .  n'im 


Fitchburg,  Mam 

rlnshJug.  S.  Y 

Food  du  Lac,  Wis 

Fort  Scott,  Knn 

Fort  Smith,  Alk 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth.  Teisa.. 
Freeport,  111 . . 


;,  111.. 


Grand  Raplda,  Mich. ! 

Greenwich .  Conn 

HagerBlown.  Md 

Hamilton,  Ohio . 

HaDDlbal,  Mo 

HarrlBburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 


i,  Neb, 


Haverhill,  MaasV. ■,.■■.: V....;;; y^ w'jW 

Hliena"1do^':::::v.::v.:'.:".".. .;■/,;;]:  i^!(^0'QiCJ|^s^ 


CITIES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Ilempstead.N.  Y  . 

Hoboken.N.  J 


uyae  ra™,  nue.. 
IndluispoUa,  Ind  . 

Ironloa,  Ohio 

lahpemlng,  Mich.- 
Itbaca.  N.Y  . 

JacksoD,  TeDD  . . . 
Jackson  City,  MIcb 
Jaakgonvllle,  Flu. . . 
jAckaonTille.  Ill 

Jmaties,  N,  Y 

Jameslowa.  N.  Y  .. 
JaDeavllle,  WIh.  ... 
JelTeTDouTllle.  Inil. 
Jersey  City.  N.  J 
Johnalown,  Pa.... 


Kalamaioo.  Mlph.. 
Ksiufu  Clly.  Kan.. 
Katiiiad  City.  Mo. 
Xeokuk,  Iowa 


a  Fayette,  lad 

4aica»tct.  Pa  ... 

•ansluE,  Mich 

Aiwlngbun!,  S.  Y.. 


1.  Ohio  . , 


1,  Neb 


UUle  Rock,  Ark 

I^ockport,  N.  Y 

lX)Wt  Island  CUtVx.'V 

Log  AukgIcb.  Cal 

LoulsTnie,  Kj 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Ltqd.  Uasr 
McKeeduo" 


?.Ta":.' 


ManlBlei.'.  MEch 

Uansfleld.  Ohio 

Harlhoronirh .  Mass.. 


Meuomiuer,  Mich 

ueriiiiHii.  Miiw!!!!  !: 
Mlchliniii  City.  Ind 
Mlddlelown.S.  Y..   . 

Mllwoukn.'.  WlH 

Mlnneauolln,  Minn,. 
Mobile.  Alii. 


Qv.in  . 


T.  Ala. 


Muni^tt,  tti^, . . 

Muwallne.  lona 

Muskeaoii.  Mich     . ... 

HaDtlcOke,  Pa 

Niuhna,X.tt 

Nwbvllle.  Teuti    

NebraHka  Cltv,  Keb. 
New  Albany ,1ud  .   .. 

Ki'wark,  S.J  

Newark,  Ohio 

New  Bedford.  MavH.. . 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y  . . 
Mew  Brltalu.  Conn. 
New  Bniiiiiwlck.  N.J. 

Newbiin(h,N.Y 

Newbiirypbn,  Mass. . . 

New  LondoD.  Conn  .. 
New  OrleauB.  La  . 
Sewiiort,  Ky 


I0J»7 

10J93 


I5;a»l 
11^4 


44,^ 

15,970 

Tiim 

19,778 

au'.Tii 

U.393 
2tJ)91 


North  Adams.  MasB... 
Northampton.  Haas. . 

Norwalk,  Coan 

Norwich,  Conn 

Oakland, Cal.. 
Ogden,  ttUi  . 
OSdeDBbiirEh, 
Oil  City,  ft.. 
Omaha,  N-' 


«h.  N.Y.. 


N.  J... 


Oshkoeli.Vi. 

Oflwego.N.Y 

-     "irBay.N^y',' 


UYHHjr  Day,  n 

Paducah,  Ky ,a,,rii 

FaBaalo,  N.  J.. 13107 

Palerson,  N.  J ., 7S,158 

Pflwtncket,  R.  I SVjiiiS 

Peabody.  Maaa 10,158 

Peeksklll.N.Y lOitiK 

Pensacola,  Fla ll.TM 

Peoria,  111 WJUS 

Peteraburgh,  Va i!l,glT 

Philadelphia.  Pa IjHlJIH 

Pitiabargh,  Pa 2»M7I 

Plllsfleld,  Haaa.... 17.«ll 

Pltlstou,  Pa 10,Sd 

Plalofleld,  N.J lldSO 

Port  Huron,  Mich 18^19 

Portland,  Me 36,608 

Portland,  Oreeoti ...  *7J9* 

Porlflmouth,  Ohio ....  W,SST 

Portsmoulh.  Vtt ....  ia,»15 

Pottatown,  Pa ...  la^Dl 

Pott8yllle,PB      H494 

Poughkeepale.  N,  V *I.R36 

ProTfdence,  R.  I I32M9 

Pueblo.  Cri as-ias 

Qutncy,  111 S1.1T8 

Qiiincy,Ma»8 l6.Ta 


KalElKh.  N.  C. 


»drnfr,  P 


]£,79e 


ster.N.Y... 

itocklord.Ill..  . 
Rock  laland,  III 
Rome,  N.  Y     . 


Schenectmiy,  N.  1 
aeattlc,  Allah  '. 


Sheboygan,  \ 


Sioux  FaMa,  S.  D... 
SoniervMle.  MHiit.... 
South  Bend,  IiiU.,.. 
South  Bi.-[hlehcni,PB 
Spokane  FnllH,  Wash 

Sprinnildd.  Ill 

Springlli'ld,  Mass.-. 

SiirlngHvld,  Mo 

Sprlnafleld,  O 

RUmTord,  Conn 

Ijleulienyllle.Ohlo... 


Tauulou,  MasK. 
Terre  Hanle,  In 
Timn.Oblo  .... 
Toledo,  Ohio... 
Tcpeka,  Kan.   . 


WaehiuglOD.  D.  ( 


nsKi 

ia,707 
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WfttertOwn.N.Y M.^SS 

Wait  Bay  City,  Mloh ia«0 

wrat^.  n:y ia.»a 

We*mouth.  Mua 10»« 

WheellQK  W.  V« BS/)M 

WlchltifKftn i3,735 

WllkeBBarre,  Pa - ^£61 

wmi«m>port:p» sr.im 

WUmliiKtoii,  Del • 81.137 

WIlmlnaton.N,  C SO.Oja 

Wtndhirm.  dono lO.DiS 

Winona,  Minn 18,!Me 

Wohurn,  Mas*. 13.4» 

Woonnocket,  R.I a0,7o9 

H'oreeslar.  Mara 8(^655 

Youkers,  N.  Y S1.W5 

York.Pa    »,M8 

Youngstown.  Ohio 33,193 

ZineavUle,  Ohio B1417 

CITIZEH :  (Fi-,,  eitoyen;  Lat,  eivii),  a  term  applied 
either  BpeciRcallT  to  a  dweller  in  a  town,  or  to  any 

one  who  is  either  bom  in  the  country  or  has  become 
legall;  naturalized  in  it.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  American  conatitutional  law.  a  citiz«n  beine  a 
member  of  the  political  community  to  which  he  oe- 
longe,  every  person  bom  in  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  its  jnrisdiction  (except  untaxed  Indians) 
falls  within  the  definition.  An  alien  may  become  a 
citizen  by  being  naturalized  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. A  citizen  of  the-  United  States  residing  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  is  a  oitisen  of  that  Btate. 
There  being  a  government  in  each  of  the  several 
States,  as  well  aa  a  government  of  the  United 
States,  a  person  may  be,  and  usually  is,  at  the  same 
time  a  citizen  of  both,  but  his  ri^htB  as  a  citizen 
under  one  of  these  governments  ditTer  legally  from 
those  under  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per- 
son may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  not 
be  a  citizen  of  any  particular  State,  having  his 
residence  in  one  of  the  Territories,  or  not  havmg  a 
fixed  residence  in  any  State.  Citizenship  is  not 
confined  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  vote,  as  mi- 
nors and  women  are  usually  citizens  without  those 
rights. 

In  Franceduring  the  Revolution,  the  word  citizen 
was  adopted  by  the  Republicans  as  the  most  ap- 
proprial^  term  to  express  the  principle  of  Ubertf, 
egalilf  ftfral'rnitl.  It  took  the  place  of  Mfrnfieur, 
Every  Frenchman  became  citoye.n  in  relation  to 
other  Frenchmen,  tlie  highest  in  oiiicial  stalion 
being  so  addressed  by  the  lowest.  The  usage  grad- 
ually died  out  after  the  assumption  of  im)>erial 
power  by  Napoleon. 

CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  em- 
braces the  following  pertKiDs:  (1)  All  individuals 
bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power  (except  untaxed  Indiana).  This  in- 
cludes all  children  of  alien  parents  other  than 
those  of  foreign  official  representatives.  (2)  All 
children  twrn  elsewhere  to  fathers  who  were  at  the 
time  of  their  birth  citizens  resident  at  some  time 
in  the  United  States.  (3)  All  naturalized  persons. 
(4)  Women,  though  not  born  in  the  United  States, 
nor  naturalized  (if  not  incapable  of  naturalization) 
who  are  married  to  oitizens.  (5)  All  Indians  bom 
within  the  United  States,  who  have  withdrawn 
from  tribal  relations,  and  who  are  enrolled  as  tax- 
payers, or  who  have  accepted  lands  in  severalty 
under  the  Congressional  act  of  1H70. 

A  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
without  being  a  citizen  of  a  particular  State,  and 
vicevtrla.  The  two  citizenships  are  quite  distinct 
in  law.  For  citizenship  in  the  States  severally,  see 
Natcbalizatio.v  of  Aliens. 

A  naturalized  citisen  is  one  of  foreign  birth  who 
has  become  a  citizen  by  adoption  or  naturalization. 
The  conditions  under  and  the  manner  in  which  an 
alien  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  are  prescribed  by  sections  216B-74  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.    They  sub- 


stantially include  the  following;  The  alien  must 
declare  upon  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme  court 
of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of  record  of  anv  of  the 
States  having  common-law  jurisdiction,  ana  a  seal 
and  clerk,  two  years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission, 
that  it  is  his  intention,  bona  jfde,  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  and  particularly  to  the  one  of  which  be  may 
at  the  time  be  subject.  He  must  also  declare  on. 
oath  before  one  of  the  courts  named  "  that  he  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  ab- 
jures all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  forei^ 
prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  partic- 
ularly by  name  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state  or 
sovereignty,  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or 
subject,  wh  ich  proceedings  must  be  recorded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  natisfaction  of  the  court 
to  which  the  alien  has  applied  that  the  applicant 
has  resided  within  the  T^nited  States,  continuously, 
for  five  years,  and  that  during  that  time  "  he  has 
)>ehavea  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same,  he  will  be  admitted  to 
citizenship.  If  the  applicant  has  borne  any  hered- 
itary title  or  order  of  nobility  he  must  make  an  ex- 
press renunciation  of  it  at  the  time  of  his  applica- 
tion. Any  alien  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards, 
who  has  been  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
and  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  may 
became  a  citizen  on  his  petition  without  any  pre- 
vious declaration  of  his  Intention,  provided  that  he 
shall  have  reaided  in  the  United  States  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  his  application,  and  is  of  good 
moral  character.  Any  alien  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  three  years  next  preceding  his  arriving  at 
that  age,  ana  who  has  continued  to  reside  therein 
to  the  time  he  may  make  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  citizen  thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  after  he  has  re- 
sided five  years  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted  a 
citizen ;  but  he  must  make  a  declaration  on  oath 
and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  for 
two  years  next  preceding  it  has  tieen  his  bona  fide 
intention  to  Ijecome  a  citizen.  The  children  of 
who  now  are  or  have  been  c 


_  lited  States  are,  though  bom  out  of  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, considered  as 
citizens  thereof.  The  naturalization  of  Chinese  is 
expressly  prohibited  by  section  14,  chapter  126, 
Laws  of  1SR2. 
CITRON-WOOD,  or  Citrus-wood,  the  most  highly 

Srized  wood  of  Roman  antiquity,  derived  from 
'iota  orUntalie,  or  from  CaUUrie  quadrii-alriB,  allied 
coniferous  trees,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Orient, 


floors  ancf  ceilings  of  mosques. 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Aurnntta- 
ceie,  trees  ana  shriibs  of  tropical,  subtropical  and 
warm  temperate  Asia,  but  many  of  them  row  culti- 
vated in  all  similar  climates  for  their  fruit.  To  it 
belong  the  orange,  citron,  lemon,  lime,  bergamot, 
shaddock,  etc. 

CITROSMA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
ifontminrf.T,  of  which  the  leaves  abound  In  an  oil 
resembling  oil  of  citron.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  South  America. 

ClTTADEl.LA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  14 
miles  northeast  of  Vicenza,  situated  on  the  Bren- 
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CITY  — CIVIL    DEATH 


tella.  It  has  manuf  actoriee  of  paper  and  woolen. 
Fopulation,  8,505. 

CITY  (Pr.,  eiti;  Lat.,  eivilat),  an  important  town. 
In  the  United  States  a  city  is  an  Incorporated 
town,  usually  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen 
and  common  council.  In  gome  States  10,000  inhab- 
itants are  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  city  gov- 
emmeat,  while  in  the  new  States  a  l^sa  number  is 
required,  some  having  incorporated  cities  of  fewer 
than  3,000  inhabitants.  In  several  of  the  Western 
States  cities  are  organized  under  a  general  law  by 
which  tbey  are  designated,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  as  ciCiesofthe  first,  second  and 
third  class.  The  term  city,  as  used  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  generally  applied  to  all  towns  which  are  in- 
corporated, and  which  either  are  or  have  been  sees 
of  bishops.  In  the  case  of  towus  which  have  ^rown 
greatly  oeyond  their  original  dimensions  it  iB  not 
unusual  to  give  the  name  of  city  to  the  space  which 
they  originally  occupied — thus,  we  speak  of  the 
city  of  London  in  contradistinction  to  the  metrop- 
olis, la  Citi  of  Paris,  and  similarly  of  other  places. 

CITY  OF  BEFUGE.  The  Jewish  law  set  apart 
six  cities,  three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  cities 
of  refuge  for  the  murderer.  These  cities  were  Be- 
ser,  Baniotb,  and  Gkilan  on  the  east,  and  Hebron, 
Shechem,  and  Kadesh  on  the  west. 

CITY  POINT,  a  port  of  entry  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  in 
Prince  George  county,  Va.  This  place  was  made  a 
supply  depot  by  Greneral  Grant  in  his  assaults  on 
Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  17 
miles  from  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  56  south- 
west of  Salamanca  by  rail,  on  a  steep  hill  above  the 
river  Agueda,  which  ia  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge.  It  is  a  poor,  dirty  town,  chiefly  of  interest 
for  its  sieges  during  the  Peninsular  War. 

CIVICS  (Lat.,  iHiiu,  a  citizen),  a  new  word  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  adjective  civic,  and  intro- 
duced by  Henry  Randall  waite,  Ph.D.,  F.  A.  8.  A., 
who  defined  it  as  follows :  "  The  body  of  knowl- 
edge or  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the  consid- 
eration of  citizenship  relations,  including  the  recip- 
rocal relations  of  government  and  citizenship." 
Civics  seeks  to  properly  coordinate,  as  parts  of  an 
integral  science,  the  essential  truths  with  which 
the  citizen  must  be  familiar  in  order  to  the  best 
use  of  his  powers  and  privileges.  It  Includes(l) 
Ethici:  denned  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D., 
LL.D,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  as  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  Duties  in  Society ;"  in  other  words,  the 
study  and  setting  forth  of  the  conditions  of  human 
character  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen,  society  and  government.  Aa  right  charac- 
ter is  the  natural  source  of  right  action,  the  sci- 
ence of  civics  first  concerns  itself  with  the  facts 
which  underlie  and  account  for  these  essential 
characteristics  of  the  good  citizen.  That  the  citi- 
zen may  be  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an  intelli- 
gent juror  in  all  affairs  submitted  to  the  decision 
oF  the  suffrage,  it  is  essential  that  he  be  adequately 
informed  as  to  other  facts  in  Civics  as  follows: 
(2)  Civil  Polity — Governmental  methods  and  ma- 
chinery ;  suffrage  rights  and  obligations ;  the  qual- 
ifications and  duties  of  public  officials!  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  affairs,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters having  relation  to  the  orderly  and  proper  ad- 
ministration of  government.  (3)  Lav> — The  prin- 
ciples and  facts  of  the  law  in  applications  most 
directly  involving  the  interpsts  of  society,  and 
especially  of  the  citizen  and  the  government.  (4) 
Economiei — The  principles  or  laws  which  explain 
or  control  the  production,  distribution  and  owner- 
ship of  that  which  constitutes,  or  is  technically 
called  wealth;  the  facts  relating  to  the  develop- 


ment of  natural  resourceB,  to  mannfaoturee,  and 
to  internal  and  foreign  commerce ;  questions  of 
supply  and  demand,  labor  and  capital;  and  mat- 
ters of  like  character,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  effects  upon  the  citizen,  and  in  their  relations 
to  government.  (5)  ifisfory-— Collateral  facts  illus- 
trative of  tendencies  and  results,  growing  out  of 
given  conditions,  considered  in  connection  with 
Ethics,  Civil  Politics,  Law  and  Economics.  Citdei 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  exact  differentiation 
of  facts  hitnerto  confused,  aa  within  the  scope  of 
two  or  more  of  the  sciences  which  it  includes,  and 
for  corresponding  exactness  in  deductions.  It  dif- 
fers from  what  is  called  social  science  in  general, 
or  aociolo^,  in  confining  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  sociological  facts  in  their  bearings  on  affairi 
of  citizenship  and  government. 

CIVICS,  American  Institute  of,  a  National  Edu- 
cational Institution,  with  a  charter  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Founded  in  1885,  bj 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Morrison  B.  Waite  and  Justice 
William  Strong,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court ;  Noah 
Porter,  late  President  of  Yale  University;  John 


South  Carolina;  General  H.  B,  Carrington,  IJ.  8. 
A. ;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Winch- 
ell,  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ph.D.,  General  WiUiara 
Preston  Johnston,  of  Louisiana ;  General  Joseph 
R.  Hawley,  W.  H.Du  Puy, LL.D.,  Bishop  J.  H.  ^Jn- 
cent.  and  other  distinguished  citizens.  Assuming 
that  the  voter  is  a  trustee  charged  with  sacred  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Institute  aims  to  secure  such  at- 
tention to  the  facts  of  Civics  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens  as  shall  surround  the  suffrage  with  tha 
safeguards  which  grow  out  of  a  proper  sense  of  ob- 
ligations, integrity  of  purpose,  and  an  adequate  de- 
?ree  of  intelligence  as  to  affairs  in  issue.  Th« 
nstitute  is  controlled  bjf  3S  Trustees,  and  has  aux- 
iliaries styled  "Councils"'  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory. The  immediate  direction  of  its  affairs  ia 
intrusted  to  a  President  and  Faculty  now  number^ 
ing  12  members.  It  has  departments  of  work  aa 
follows ;  1st,  in  connection  with  Common  Schools; 
2nd,  Colleges  and  Professional  Schools,  A,  B.  Wood- 
ford,  Ph.D.,  secretary;  3d,  the  Praas,  L.  A, 
Maynard,  secretary ;  4th,  Popular  Work.  Its 
Faculty  has  corresponding  membersin  152  coU^ea. 
Its  Press  Department,  with  the  aid  of  leading 
newspapers,  reaches  more  than  a  million  readers 
weekly ;  its  corps  of  lecturers,  scattered  through- 
out the  land,  numbers  45  distinguished  speakers 
and  writers.  In  connection  with  its  Department  of 
Popular  Work,  aided  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Whiten,  Ph.D, 
it  seeks  to  promote  its  purposes  through  the  co- 
'  operation  of  pulpit  orators  by  suitable  addresses 
on  stated  occasions  intended  to  exalt  the  standard 
of  citizenship.  The  Business  Educators'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  representing  Business  Schools 
with  an  attendance  of  more  than  60,000  youth,  has 
made  itself  an  auxiliary  of  the  Institute,  with  the 

eurpose  of  carrying  instructions  in  Civics  into  all 
usmesB  schools.  The  President  of  the  Institute  ia 
Dr.  H.  R.  Waite,  and  its  offices  are  in  New  York 
city. 

CIVIL  DAMAGE  ACTS,  the  name  given  to 
measures  passed  in  several  of  the  United  States 
giving  to  persons  who  have  sustained  injury,  in 
person  or  property  or  means  of  support,  by  any  io- 
toxicated  person,  in  consequence  of  such  intoxica- 
tion, the  right  of  action  against  the  person  who 
sold  or  gave  away  the  liquor  which  caused  such  in- 
toxication. 

CIVIL  DEATH.a  term  applied  to ijne  who  is  sep- 
arated from  civil  society,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights.    In  the  United  States  one  who  has 
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been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  sentenced  to  im- 
pcifionment  for  life  ia  said  to  be  civilly  dead. 

CIVILIAN,  a  person  whose  pursuits  are  civil, 
that  is,  neither  military  nor  naval ;  or  one  who  is 
■killed  in  the  civil  law. 

CIVIL  EIGHTS,  a  term  applied  to  the  privileges 
which  are  accorded  to  every  citizen  by  virtue  of 
his  citizenship,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  condition  of 
the  colored  race  In  the  United  States  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
and  loth  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  by 
which  it  is  provided  that  "^o  State  shall  make  or 


and  that  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  The 
words  "privileges  and  immunltieB"  have  been  held 
to  mean  such  as  are  of  a  general  nature,  as  secu- 
rity to  life  and  liberty,  the  right  to  acquire  prop- 
erty, to  have  access  to  courts  of  justice,  and  free- 
dom to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety, 
with  such  restrictions  as  are  necessary  to  the  public 
good,  ^yhatever  guaranties  States  accord  to  their 
own  citizens  upon  these  points  must  be  extended 
to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  The  effect  of  the 
IStb  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  respect  of 
manv  questions  of  right  in  the  several  States  has 
not  Deen  settled  by  the  courts,  but  the  object  of 
that  amendment  is  well  understood.  It  abrof^ates 
all  State  legislation  or  Constitutional  provision 
creating  distinctions  amone  citizens  of  the  United 
States  based  upon  race  and  color,  and  prevents  the 
introduction  of  such  distinctions  either  by  the 
action  of  the  State  or  by  the  General  Government. 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT,  an  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  pansed  in  1875,  forbidding  the  exclusion 
of  any  person  from  the  enjoyment  of  inns,  public 
conveyances,  theaters,  etc.,  on  account  of  race  or 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL,  an  act  passed  in  1866  by 
the  United  States  Congress  conferring  citizenship 
upon  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  not 
subjects  of  other  powers,  "of  every  race  and  color, 
and  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 
servitude," 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
FORM. Civil  Service  is  the  executive  branch 
of  the  public  service,  as  diatiuguished  from  the 
military  and  the  naval.  Under  enlightened  forms 
of  government  it  is  separated  into  three  branches : 
Legislative,  Judicial,  and  the  Executive. 

The  Legislative  branch  is  essentially  representa- 
tive, and  this  function  of  legislators  maKes  their 
views  and  interests  an  important  part  of  the  proper 
test  of  fitness  (or  the  places  they  seek.  But  very 
different  considerationa  should  prevail  in  the  selec- 
tion of  clerks  and  other  subordinates,  for  the  reason 
that  secretaries,  clerks,  copyiats,  messengers,  etc., 
are  in  no  sense  representative.  Tbey  owe  no  duty 
to  members  of  one  party  that  they  do  not  owe 


The  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  is  not 
representative.    To  make  it  so  in  any  sensa  Is  a 

frofititution  of  judicial  functions  and  a  calamity. 
ustlce  should  be  administered  alike  to  every  one, 
at  all  times  and  places,  without  party  fear  or  favor. 
In  the  Executive  department  of  the  United  States 
there  are  more  than  100,000  persons  occupying  re- 
sponsible clerical  positions  above  the  grade  of  la- 
borers; there  are  nearly  60,000  postmasters,  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  subordinates,  and  in  all  the  de- 
partmenti  offieial  life  is  graded  from  the  central 


authority  down  to  the  porters  and  doorkeepers.  • 
With  rare  exceptions  (hey  are  doing  work  the  suc- 
cess and  the  utility  of  which  depend  waoa  its  being 
done  wholly  on  business  principles,  without  any  bias 
of  party  views.  Yet  so  great  was  the  effort  made 
b^  parties  strug^gling  for  power  to  fill  these  places 
with  their  favorites  for  the  sake  of  their  patronage 
that  gross  abuses  were  practiced. 

The  same  diSiculties  exist  in  amonarchical  as  in  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Great  Britain  dis- 
covered the  abuses  fifty  years  ago,  and  required  an 
examination  of  applicants.  The  first  ones  were 
called  pati  examinations,  but  rapidly  grew  into 
competitive  examinations.  The  British  precedent 
was  the  basis  of  an  act,  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1S58,  by  wiiich  such  examinations  were 
made  the  basis  of  an  appointment  to  any  place  in 
the  four  great  classes  of  clerkships  in  Washington. 
These  examinations  were  the  first  practical  steps 
toward  what  is  designated  as  Civil  Service  Reform. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Great  Britain  enforced 
competitive  examinations  for  the  selection  of  her 
administrative  ofiScials  In  British  India.  They 
proved  successful, and  in  1870  were  insisted  upon  in 
the  administration  of  the  Home  Government. 

In  1872  and  1874  President  Grant  enforced  the 
system  in  the  departments  at  Washington.  He  ap- 
pointed a  Civil  Service  Commission  to  attend  to 
the  matter,  and  the  result  was  that  a  superior  men- 
tal power  began  to  be  felt  in  the  executive  part  of 
the  national  work.  The  hostility  of  many  members 
of  Congress,  who  wanted  their  favorites  in  official 
positions,  was  encountered,  and  for  a  time  was  nsr- 
ti§lly  successful.    Competitive  examinations  v 


and  continued  there  by  Presidents  Garfield  and 
Arthur,  In  1883  Congress  passed  an  act  containing 
stringent  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  political 
assessments,  and  also  provided  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  competitive  examinations.  Since  July,  1883, 
these  rules  nave  been  enforced  not  only  in  tne  na- 
tional departments,  but  in  various  State  and  mu- 
nicipal governments, 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES.  President  Grant  in 
1872  appointed  a  "commission"  to  "devise  rules 
and  regulations  "  for  admission  to,  and  continuance 
In,  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  The  com- 
mission prepared  and  reported  such  rules,  based 
upon  competitive  examinations,  and  the  Govern- 
ment officers  began  pt  once  to  carry  them  out  to 
some  extent.  But  the  political  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  many  of  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress  by  their  constituents  for  place  and  pro- 
motion was  such  that  the  progress  made  in  the  pro- 
posed reform  was  much  less  rapid  than  had  been 
expected.  In  1879  President  Hayes  renewed  the 
efforts  of  President  Grant,  and  the  reform  was 
specially  observed  in  the  New  York  postoffice  and 
some  otner  large  postofflces.  Since  that  date  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made,  and  the  system 
of  competitive  examinations  has  been  extended  not 
only  to  the  Federal  offices  but  also  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice In  several  of  the  States  and  chief  cities. 

The  act  of  Congress  prescribing  rules  and  the 
extent  of  their  application  was  passed  In  1883.  It 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
three  "  Civil  Service  Commissioners,"  with  a  chief 
Examiner,  a  Secretary,  and  other  employ^,  and 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  aid  the 
President  in  preparing  rules  for  carrying  the  new 
act  into  effect ;  to  make  regulations  for  examina- 
tions, and  for  office  records  and  reports,  and  to  pro* 
vide  also  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Commission  is  in  Washington, 
D.  C.    The  act  prescribes  Chat  the  rules  shall  apply 
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•  to  the  Executive  Departments  at  Washington ;  the 
I}epftrtment  of  Labor  and  the  Civil  SerrioaCommiB- 
sion ;  the  CuHtoms  diBtricts  in  which  there  are 
fifty  or  more  emploj^e,  eleven  in  number;  the 
postofflcea  in  which  there  are  fifty  or  more  em- 
ploy^, now  fotty-aix ;  and  the  RaUway  Mail  Set- 
vice— including,  altogether,  about  thirty-two  thou- 
eand  places. 

BDt&l  Service  embTaces  all  places  In 

.. . ngton, eiceptlng  messBngerB,  l«bor- 

, , 1  watchmen  (not  Including  any  pereon 

designated  aa  a  Blcllled  laborer  or  workman),  and  no  person 
aoemploTed  con,  wltbouc  examination  under  the  rules,  t>e 
aadsiwd  CO  clerical  duty,  and  ajBOcxceptlUKthaaeappOlr'-'i 
bj  tbe  Prealdent,  br  and  with  Cbe  advice  ana  ooDaent  ol  _. 
eeoate.   The  Claaalfled  CnBtome  Service  embraeei  the  ctu- 


a  ooneent  ol  Uie 

„v— . -jnbracea  the  cus- 

tomB  dlstrloti  where  the  ofllclala  are  as  many  aa  llttr,  Includ- 


ing the  plaeea  giving  (900  a  Tear,  and  all  those  giving  a  larger 
■alarr  where  the  appolatee  U  not  aubject  to  confirmation  aj 
the  eeniite.  The  Claaalfled  PoaMl  Service  embraces  the  poet- 
offlces  where  the  officials  are  as  many  as  fift;,  including  -" 
places  above  the  grade  of  a  laborer 

For  places  1q  tbe  Classified  Herv 
tlonal  qualifications  are  Deeded,  m-^^.^.  s.au..u4».<v»o  ~d 
held,  in  the  Departmental  Service  the;  are  held  for  the 
State  Dettutmeat,  tbe  Pension,  Patent  and  Signal  offices, 
Oeoltslcitl  and  Coast  Surveys,  and  otheroffices. 

AppUcants  for  examination  must  be  cltlfens  of  the  United 
Stales  ot  the  proper  age.  Xo  person  babltually  using  Intoil- 
oatlug llqnors  can  be  appointed.  >>□  discrimination  Is  made 
on  account  at  sex,  color,  or  nolitlcal  or  religious  onlolons. 
The  llMlIatlODs  of  age  are:  For  the  Departmental  Service, 
not  under  twenty  years;  In  the  Customs  Service,  not  under 
twenty-one  years,  except  clerlu  or  messengers,  who  must  not 
be  under  twenty  years;  lu  the  Postal  Service,  not  under 
eighteen  years,  except  messec  


inder  al 


t  be  u 


Railway  Mail  Service  not  under 
Ivu  years.  The  ago  llmlUtlona  do 
— Lorably^di  HO  barged  from  the  mlll- 


e  United  States 


pureed  In  tbe  line 


o  be  examined  m 


■'Kajfwa" 
11  Service 


not  apply  to  any  [ 

bllity  resalting  fri 
otduty.    Such  pel 

Evervoneseelili_„ . 

cation  blaoli.    Tbe  blank  for  tbe  Dt^ 

Hall  Service  sbould  be  requested  directly  of  the 
Commission,  at  Washlugtou.  Tbe  blank  for  tbe  v,uauiiuB  ur 
Postal  Service  must  be  requested  In  writing  by  tbe  perHons 
desiring  examination  of  tbe  Customs  or  Postal  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  office  wbvri:  service  is  sought.  These  papers 
should  be  returned  to  tbe  ofiUcers  from  whom  they  emanated. 
Tbe  appllcanla  to  enter  the  services  designated  are  exam- 
ined aa  to  tbelr  relative  capacity  and  fitness.  The  clerk  ex- 
amination Is  used  only  in  the  Customs  and  Departmental 
Services  tor  clerkships  of  11,000  and  upward,  requiring  no 
peculiar  Information  or  flklll.  ills  llmfted  te  the  following 
BUbleuts:  First,  orthography,  ueunianshlp,  and  copving: 
second,  arithmetic-fund  am  en  tal  rules,  fractions,  ancf  per- 
centage: third,  Interest,  discount,  and  elementsof  book-keep- 
ing and  of  accounts:  fourth,  elfmente  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, letter- writing,  and  tbe  proper  construction  of  sen- 
tences: fifth,  elements  of  the  geograph)',  history,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  For  places  In  which  a  lower  de- 
8ree  of  education  suffices.  OS  for  employes  in  poslctnees  and 
liose  below  the  grade  of  clerks  in  custom-houses  and  in 
,„„.„..  uf...,....^.,  .1..  r. —  mission  limits  the 
luujscts.  omitting  the 
subjects:  — '  •••'-  '- 


r 4t  WMhington,  the  Comi 

examination  to  less  than  tbes     ' 
third  and  parts  of  the  fourth  a 
known  as  tbe  copyist  examins 
appointment  v*- —  -• 


a  for 


Ing  upon  a  lust  grading  in  the  clerk 

or  copyist  examination  is  less  tban  70  per  centum  of  com- 
plete proficiency,  except  that  applicants  claiming  militury  or 

'  - ieri  HM  R.  S.  need  obtain  but  sixty- five. 

cribea  competitve  examinations  to  test 


The  law  also  p 
tbe  fitness  of  perai 


rvlce,  for  promotic 

-c-  ;,—  ■- -" '0°  are  graded  and  registered. 

The    Commission  gives  a  certifleate  to   the  person  staling 
Whether  be  passed  or  failed  In  nua 

When  there  Is  a  vru-anr. 
applies  te  the  Coi 


:d  tbe  appointing  officer 

--  --— r— I-.' examining  board,  and  It 

reports  Ui  him  tbe  names  of  the  three  persona  graded  high- 
est on  the  proper  register  of  thosa  in  bfs  branch  of  the  ser. 
vice  and  rem aluing  eligible,  and  from  the  said  three  a  se- 


Every  appolutmi 
paelty  of  tbe  perso 


s  made  for  a  probationary  period  of 
of  which  time,  if  the  conduct  and  ca- 
Mlated  have  been  found  satisfactory, 


if  beads  of  departme 


money-onler  divisions  In  postofflces.  custodians  of  mone 
for  whose  fidelity  another  officer  Is  under  bond,  dlsbureiu 
Offlcers  wboglve  bonds,  persons  In  tbe  secret  service    dej 


apMlnt- 
ten dents  ol 


."!i; 


and  superintendents  and  c 


.•  CIVITELLA  DEL  TRONTO,  a  town  of  South 
Italy  in  the  province  of  Teramo,  situated  on  a  rock 
crowned  by  a  castle.    Population,  7,227. 

CLAFLIN,  Horace  Binoham,  merchant,  bom  in 
Milford,  MasB.,  Dec.  18,  1811,  died  in  Fordham,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  14,  1885.  He  entered  business  life  aa 
clerk  in  his  father's  store,  and  in  1831  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  hia  brother  and  his  brother-in-law, 
and  succeeded  to  his  father's  business.  A  dry-goods 
store  in  Worcester  was  their  next  venture,  and  as 
it  was  successful  Mr.  Claflin  came  to  New  York 
city  in  IS43,  and  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  a 
remarkably  successful  bueineHS  career.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  house  in  which  he  held  the  chief  inter- 
est during  the  last  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Clafiin'a 
life  exceeded  that  of  any  other  similar  house  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Claflin  was  an  influential  member  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church,  a  liberal  contribut<w 
to  Brooklyn's  charities,  and  the  benefactor  of  many 

?oung  men  who  were  in  need  of  credit  or  money, 
le  was  a  Republican  until  the  election  of  1884,  and 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  slavery. 

CLAIBORNE,  or  Clavbobkk,  William,  colonist, 
born  in  Westmoreland,  England,  about  1589,  died 
in  Virginia  about  1876.  He  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  dominion  of  Virginia  by 
Charles  I,  in  1626,  and  in  1642  treasurer  for  lite. 


of  them.  He  discovered  K*nt  Island  in  1631,  and 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  upon  which  Annapolia 
was  built.  Claiborne  has  been  misunderstood  by 
historians,  but  recent  investigation  has  shown  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  court  favoritism  and  injustice. 
By  his  friends  he  was  called  "  the  champion  of  Vir- 
ginia," while  others  denounced  him  as  the  "  evil 
genius  of  Maryland." 

CLAIBORNE,  William  C.  C.  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Virginia  in  1778,  died  in  1817. 
He  represented  Tennessee  in  the  National  Congreas 
in  1797,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  in  1802,  and  of  Ixmisiana  Territory 
in  1804;  be  was  governor  of  theStateof  Louisiana 
from  1812  to  1816. 

CLAIBORNE  GROUP,  a  name  given  in  Americ* 
to  certain  beds  of  clay,  lignite,  enelty  sands,  and 
marly  limestone  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Clai- 
borne, Alabama,  and  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
Eocene  system. 

CLAIRAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne,  situated  on  tbe  Lot,  It  has  flour 
and  paper  mills,  and  considerable  trade  in  white 
wines,  and  prunes.     Population,  2,423. 

CLAIRAUT,  Albxis  CLACna,  a  mathematician, 
bom  at  Paris,  May  13, 1713,  died  there  May  17, 1785, 
He  early  exhibited  a  remarkable  aptitude  ftn- 
mathematics,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  scientific  papers,  but  his  fame  resta 
principally  upon  his  Thlorie  ae  la  Figure  de  la  Terre 
(1743),  in  ibich  he  promulgated  the  theorem  that 
the  variation  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
regarded  aa  an  elliptic  spheroid,  was  altogether  in- 
depe'ndent  of  the  law  of  density ;  on  his  explanation 
of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee,  and  on  hia  com- 
putation of  the  time  of  the  return  of  H alley's  comet. 

CLAIRVAUX,  a  vUlage  in  the  department  of 
Aube,  10  miles  above  Bar-sur-Aube,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Itscelebratedabbey  was  founded 
in  1116  by  St.  Bernard.  It  is  now  transformed  Into 
a  great  prison  or  bouse  of  detention.  Population, 
1,S»50. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII, 
pp.  404-7. 

CLAM,  the  Mpul&r  name  of  variouB  genera  of 
bivalve  moUuakB,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
common  hard-shell  clam — the  Indian  quahaug — of 
the  AtLintic  coast  of  the  United  States ;  the  long 
or  Boft-Bhelled  clam,  knows  in  EnKland  as  the 
cob;  the  freBh-wat«r  clam,  which  is  properly  a 
muBsel:  and  the  edible  giant  clam  of  the  South 
Bea  and  the  Pacific,  which  bears  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  bivalve  shells. 

CLAN-NA-GAEL,  The,  a  secret  organization 
founded  in  Dublin  in  1R69.  Its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  keep  alive  the  Irish  national  spirit,  and  to  aid  in 
the  liberation  of  Ireland  from  English  rule;  also  to 
secure  a  republican  form  of  government  for  the 
Irish  nation.  Membership  was  confined  esclusivelv 
to  Irishmen,  and  all  proceedings  were  guarded  witn 
the  greatest  secrecj.  the  memberB  being  bound  by 
oaths,  and  protected  by  passwords  and  signs  of 
recognition.  At  a  later  period  of  its  existence  it 
was  also  known  as  the  United  Brotherhood.  Ameri- 
can headquarters  were  established  in  Chicago  and 
Fhiladelpnia,  with  branches  in  all  the  principal 
American  cities.  An  enormous  following  was  se- 
cured. Each  branch  or  section  in.  the  United 
States  was  known  by  a  given  number.  Particular 
care  was  taken  as  to  the  character  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  Each  member  had  his 
individual  number,  and  on  it  a  password  was 
framed.  Each  candidate  was  reouired  to  swear 
that  he  entertained  no  mental  reservations, 
and  that  he  was  not  bound  by  any  previous 
oath  to  expose  anything  relative  to  the  order. 
A  sword  was  used  in  the  ceremony  of  initi- 
ation to  signify  that  force  only  could  accom- 
plish the  society's  aim.  A  cipher  was  used  by  the 
simple  device  of  writing  the  alphabetical  letter  next 
succeeding  the  real  one  required,  thus :  "  Fohmboe" 
was  by  the  initiated  readily  translated  into  "  Eng- 
land;" "Ce"  meant  "Bd,"  an  abbreviation  tor 
"Brotherhood,"  Each  candidate  solemnly  pledged 
himself,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  keep  the  name 
and  everything  connected  with  the  organization 
strictly  secret  from  alt  not  entitled  to  know  the 
secrets,  and  also  faithfully  to  preserve  the  funds  of 
the  society  for  the  cause  *of  a  prospective  Irish  rev- 
olution. Tlie  oath  was  as  follows ;  "  I  (name  in 
fall)  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty Grod,  that  I  will  labor  while  life  is  left  me 
to  establish  and  defend  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment injsfmboe  ;  that  I  will  keen  strictly 
secret  the  name  and  everything  connected  with  the 
C  e  from  all  not  entitled  to  know  such  secrets ; 
that  I  wiU  obey  and  comply  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  C  e,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  pre- 
serve the  funds  of  the  C  e  for  the  cause  of  JTs  )  t  i 
revolution  alone,  as  specified  in  the  constitution ; 
that  I  will  deem  it  my  special  duty  and  mission  to 

firomote  and  foster  sentiments  of  union,  brotherly 
ove  and  nationality  among  the  J  s  }  t  i  n  f  o ;  that 
I  take  this  obligation  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion, holding  the  same  forever  binding  upon  me, 
and  that  any  violation  thereof,  or  desertion  of 
any  duty  to  the  brotherhood  is  infamous,  and 
merits  the  severest  punishment.  So  help  me 
God." 

Very  little  was  known  bv  the  American  public 
about  the  Clan-na-Gael  unUl  the  summer  of  1889. 
In  Hay  of  that  year.  Dr.  Philip  N.  Cronin,  a  physi- 
cian of  high  professional  and  social  standing  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  suffered  a  violent  and  mysterious 
death.  It  was  found  by  certain  members  of  the 
order  that  he  had  in  his  possession  evidence  that 
would  convict  Clan-na-Gael  officials  of  the  misap- 
propriation of  large  funds  belonging  to  the  society. 


The  parties  writhed  under  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  the  fear  of  exposure  drove  them  wild.  It 
was  determined  to  get  nd  of  Dr.  Cronin.  A  secret 
meeting  was  held,  and  a  vote  to  "  remove  "  him 
passed.  He  was  enticed  from  his  home  on  the  plea 
that  his  professional  services  were  needed  by  a 
person  seriously  ill.  Quick  to  respond  to  such  a 
call,  he  went  to  his  death.  While  bending  over  his 
supposed  patient,  the  blow  was  struck.  Hie  muti- 
lated remains  were  discovered  in  a  sewer  basin  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  the  investigation  which 
followed  the  society  was  unearthed,  its  methods 
disclosed,  four  of  its  members  convicted  of  the 
murder,  three  of  whom  were  sent  to  prison  for  life, 
while  the  fourth  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

CLANWILLIAM,  a  division  of  the  Western  Prov- 
inces, nortii  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  embracing 
within  its  area  the  rich  valley  of  Olifant  River 
West,  with  a  large  stretch  of  mountain  and  "  Itar- 
roo"on  each  side.  Chief  village.  Clan  Willi  am,  on 
Jan  DisHels  River. 

CLAP,  Thomas  (1703-67),  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  from  1739  to  1765  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  was  bom  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1703, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1722,  and  preached  at 
Windham,  Mass.,  tron  1726  to  1739.  His  learning 
and  other  gualities  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  po- 
sition of  president  of  the  College,  and  he  made  im- 
Eortant  improvements  in  its  various  departments : 
e  drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  were  adopted 
by  the    trustees,  and   a  new  charter  which  waa 

S granted  by  the  legislature ;  but  his  religious  views 
ed  to  his  resignation  in  I7<I5.  and  he  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1767.  T?  omas  Clap,  his  great- 
grandfather, came  toNew  England  in  1630  and  set- 
tled in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1640. 

CLAQUE  (Fr.,c((iju(^,  "toclapthe  hands,"  or  "ap- 
plaud"), the  name  given  to  an  institution  for  secur- 
ing the  success  of  8  public  performance  or  produc- 
tion, by  bestowing  upon  it  preconcerted  applause, 
thus  giving  the  impression  that  it  is  favoralily  re- 
ceivetT  The  claque  is  of  great  antiquity,  hut'first 
became  a  regularly  organized  and  paid  body  during 
the  time  of  the  great  Xapoleon,  in  the  famous 
struggle  between  Mademoiselle  Georges  and  Made- 
moiselle Duchesnois  at  the  Th&lter  Franc;aia, 
The  performances  of  the  claque  are  directed  by  a 
leader,  who  arranges  the  points  at  which  appluuse, 
laughter  or  tears  are  t(i  oe  forthcoming,  and  each 
claqueur  has  a  special  role  allotted  to  him.  Thus, 
in  various  parts  of  the  theater  are  placed  rieurs, 
those  who  laugh  at  the  comic  sallies  ;  pUuTeure, 
those  who  weep  at  pathetic  passages ;  bi»iieur»,  who 
call  bie  or  fiicore,  and  so  on  ;  while  all  occasionally 
join  in  hand-clapping  and  applause. 

CLARE  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Ireland,  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Mayo,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  at 
the  entrance  of  Clew  Bay. 

CLAREMONT,  a  mansion  at  Esher,  Surrey,  Eng 
14  miles  southwest  of  London,  built  in  1768  by  Lord 


CLAREM(JNT,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Sulli- 
van county,  N.  H.,  48  miles  northwest  of  Concord. 
There  are  cotton,  woolen  and  paper  mills ;  also  a 
water-wheel  manufactory.  The  town  has  a  large 
library  and  a  high  school. 

CLARENCE,  an  English  ducal  title,  first  con- 
ferred in  1362  on  Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward  III 
and  Phillip  pa. 

CLARENCEUX,  or  Clarescieux,  the  first  of  the 
two  provincial  Kings-of-Arms,  in  England,  whose 
jurisdiction  of  Clarenceux  extends  to  all  England 
south  of  the  Trent,  that  of  Norroy  comprehending 
the  portion  north  of  that  river. 
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CLARENDON,  a  email  town  of  Rutland  county, 
Vt.,  much  visited  b;  invalids  on  account  of  its 
mineral  springB,  the  waters  of  which  are  efficacious 
in  skin  diseases  and  kidne^r  complaints. 

CLARENDON,  Constitvtions    of,    a   series    of 


ordinances,  sixteen  to  number,  made  bv  a  council 

of  the  nobility  and  prelates  held  at  tne  hunting 
lodffe  of  Clarendon  in  1164,  whereby  Kins  Henry 
II  utecked  the  power  of  the  Church,  ana  greatly 
narrowed  the  total  exemption  which  the  clergy 
had  claimed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
magistrate.  They  defined  the  limit  of  thepstron- 
M[e  as  well  as  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in 
England,  and  provided  that  the  Crown  should  be 
entitled  to  interfere  in  the  election  to  all  vacant 
offices  and  disnities  in  the  Church.  See  Enoland, 
Britaanica,™.  VIII,  p.  372 ;  also  Vol.  I,  p.  32. 

CLARE,  St.,  bom  in  1193,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Assisi.  in  1212  retired  to  the  Portiuneula  of  St. 
Francis,  and  in  the  same  year  founded  the  order  of 
Franciscan  nuns,  which  spread  rapidly  through 
Europe.  She  died  Aujf.  11,  1253.  Two  years  after- 
wards she  was  canonized  by  Alexander  IV ;  her 
festival  falla  on  .\uguBt  12, 

CLABETIE,  JuLEM,  real  name  AasiNK  AaM.^on, 
French  author,  born  at  Limoges,  Dec.  3,  1840. 
While  still  a  school  boy  in  Paris,  he  published  a 
novel  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  Parisian 
journals.  His  short  story,  Pierrilk  (1863),  was 
praised  by  George  Sand;  and  the  novels  Madernoi- 
»eUe  Cachenire  (1S65),  and  Un  Ateaiiin,  renamed 
later  Robert  Burat  (3866),  wereatonce  popular.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  important  art  and  dramatic 
critics  and  political  writers  on  the  Paris  press. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  he  acquired  the 
materials  for  a  series  of  bright  and  vigorous  anti- 
German  boohs  oF  an  historical  character,  compris- 
ing Hitloire  de  la  Rholulion  dt  1870-7!  (new  ed.,  5 
YOla.  1875-76);  Les  FrutiietiB  chez  Eur  (lS72)i  and 
Cinq  Ant  aprei  I'AUace  et  la  Lorraine  depuU  I'An- 
nrxton  (187^).  He  distinguisbed  himself  by  his  con- 
duct during  the  Biegc  oi  Paris.  His  more  impor- 
tant later  novels  are:  MadeleiTie  Berlin  (1868);  Le 
Train  17  (1877) ;  Monsieur  U  Minintre  (1881) ;  and  Ta- 
Prince  Zilak  (1884).     He  gained   a  firm  footing 


(1877),  and  Le»  Mirabeati  (1878);  and  in  1SS5  he 
succeeded  M.  Perin  as  director  of  the  Th6&ter 
Fran^ais.  An  English  translation  of  his  Life  of 
Camitle  Desmo^ilini  was  published  in  1876, 

CLARIFCATION.  the  process  of  clearing  a  fluid 
from  a  turbid  eonditioa.  Natural  waters  contain- 
ing much  organic  matter  are  clarified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  alum,  which  is  precipitated  with  the 
organic  matter,  and  the  water  then  becomes 
healthy  and  refreshing.  An  addition  of  cold  water 
to  liot  coffee,  etc.,  causes  a  deposit  to  be  thrown 
down,  which  clears  the  solution. 

CLARINDA,  a  city  at  a  railroad  junction  and 
the  county-seat  of  Page  county,  Iowa.  It  is  62 
miles  southeast  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  situated  on 
the  Nodaway  River,  and  has  a  woolen  factory  and 
a  flour  mill. 

CLARION,  the  county-seat  of  Clarion  county. 
Pa.  The  village  is  in  the  oil  region,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place  is  much  increased  thereby. 
Clarion  Seminary  is  here. 

CLARK,  Abbahav,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  born  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15,  1726,  died  in  Rahway,  Sept.  15, 
1794.    By  profession  he  was  a  surveyor  and  con- 


sey  legislature  from  1782  to  1787,  and  from  1787  to 
1788  was  a^in  in  the  Continental  Congress.  Mr. 
Clark  has  been  called  the  "Father  of  the  Paper 
Currency."  From  1791  till  his  death  he  held  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Congress. 

CLARK,  Alvan,  optician,  bom  In  Aghfield,  Mass., 
March  8,  1804,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  19, 
1887.  He  was  a  farmer's  son  and  became  an  en- 
graver for  calico  print-works  (1827-86),  then  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  ultimately  became  famous  as  a 
manufacturer  of  telescopes. 

CLARK,  Alvan  Gbahau,  astronomer,  born  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  July  10, 1832.  He  has  discovered 
double  stars,  was  a  member  of  the  expeditions  which 
went  to  Spain  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  1S70, 
and  to  Wyoming  eight  years  later.  Mr.  Clark  has 
invented  several  improvements  in  telescopes,  and 
assisted  in  the  completion  of  several  famous  lenses, 
among  which  are  the  Chicago  refractor,  the  30-inch 


California,  1887. 

CLARK,  Danibl,  Senator,  born  at  Stratham, 
Rockingham  county,  N.  H,,  Oct.  24,  180S.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth,  1834,  studied  law,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  five  years,  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  18B7  to  1866,  and  afterward  held 
other  government  offices.  The  resolution  expelling 
from  the  Senate  the  Southern  Senators  who  had 
left  their  seats  on  the  secession  of  their  States  was 
offered  b^  Senator  Clark  in  1861.  President  John- 
son appointed  him  United  States  Judge  for  the 
New  Hampshire  district. 

CLARK,  David  Waboatt,  D.  D.,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop,  born  at  Mount  Desert,  Me.,  Feb.  12, 
1812,  died  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  May  23, 1871.  He  grad- 
uated at  Wesleyan  University  in  1836 ;  taught  for 
seven  years  in  Amenia  Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  edited  the 
"Ladies'  Repository"  from  1863  to  1864,  when  he 
was  made  a  bishop.  He  afterwards  labored  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Ohio  River.  He  was  the  author  of  EUnentt  of  Aloe- 
bra; Mental  Ditcipline;  Life  and  Timei  of  Biihop Bid- 
ding, and  Man  All  Immortal. 

CLARK,  Geoeoe  Rookrs,  an  American  general, 
tiorn  near  Monticello,  Albemarle  county,  \  a^  Nov. 
19,  1752,  died  near  LouisVille,  Ky..  Feb.  18,  181& 
In  early  life  he  was  a  surveyor  and  farmer,  but  he 
became  distinguished  as  a  leader  of  frontiersmen 
against  the  Indians  and  tbe  British.  All  of  the 
fertile  region  northwest  of  tiie  Ohio  River  i""" 
wrested  fror 


1  the  British  by  tlie  valor  of  this  sol- 


btit  he  broke  it  in  pieces,  exclaiming,  "  When  Vir- 
ginia needed  a  sword,  1  gave  her  one.  She  sends 
me  now  a  toy.    I  want  bread  1 " 

CLARK,  HoEACB  Fbancis,  LL.  D.,  railroad  presi- 
dent and  statesman,  bom  in  Southbury,  Conn., 
Nov.  29,  1816,  died  in  New  York  city,  June  19,  1873. 
After  graduating  at  Williams  in  1838,  Mr.  Clark 
became  a  lawyer  and  won  the  reputation  of  being 
the  hardest  worker  in  the  profession  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  (1866-^1) 
on  the  Democrat  ticket.  In  1867  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  as 
director,  and  afterward  was  president  or  director 
of  a  number  of  important  roads.  He  was  a  mana- 
ger of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company ; 
preBident  of  the  New  York  Union  Trust  Company; 
a  succeMful  operator  in  Wall  street ;  and  was  one 
of  the  politicians  who  in  1871  broke  the  power  of 
the  Tweed  ring.  Com.  Vanderbilt  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Clark. 

CLARK,  Jonah,  patriot  clergyman,  born  th 
Newton,  Mass.,  Deo.  25,  1780,  died  Id  Lexington, 
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Hobs.,  Nov.  IB,  1805.  After  gradaatinK  at  Harvard, 
1752,  he  became  pastor  oF  ft  church  in  Lexington, 
where  he  spent  hie  life.  Edward  Everett  said  of 
Hr.  Clark  that  he  "  rendered  services  second  to  no 
other,  in  enlightening  and  animating  the  popular 
mind  on  the  great  question  at  issue  in  Revolution- 
ary times."  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams 
were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark  on  the  night  of 
April  18,  1775,  when  Paul  Revere  took  bis  famous 
ride,and  warned  them,  among  others,  of  the  danger 
at  hand.  These  two  men  asked  Mr.  Clark  if  nis 
people  would  fight.  "  I  have  trained  them  for  this 
very  hour ;  they  would  fight,  and,  it  need  be.  die 
too  under  the  shadow  of  the  house  of  God,"  he  re- 
plied. The  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed 
near  his  house,  April  19, 17T6,  and  when  he  saw  the 
dead  heroes  he  eiclaimed,  "From  this  day  will  be 
dated  the  liberty  of  the  world ! " 

CLARK,  Labah,  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  July  19,  1778,  died  iii  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  Nov.  28,  1868.     He  was  an  itinerant 

Sreacher,  and  labored  for  half  a  century  in  Canada, 
ew  York  and  New  England.  The  missionary  so- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  church  was  organized  in 
consequence  of  a  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Clark  in 
1819.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown  in  1831,  and  president  of 
its  board  of  trustees  until  his  death. 

CLARK,  Lewis  Gaylohd,  author,  born  in  Otisco, 
Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  died  at  Piermont, 
on  the  Hudaon,Nov.3, 1873.  From  1834  to  1859  he  ed- 
ited the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine  "  and  increased 
its  popularity  by  writing  the  "Editor's  Department," 
ana  contributing  pleasant  humorous  stories  to  its 
columns.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  magaaioe 
were  man<r  famous  people,  and  these  persons  col- 
lected their  contributed  articles,  illustrated  them 
with  their  portraits,  and  had  them  published  in  Tlie 
ICnickerhocher  Gallery,  devoting  the  proceeds  o(  the 
book  to  purchase  a  residence  for  Mr.  Clark  at  Pier- 
mont on  the  Hudson.  This  genial  author  num- 
bered among  his  friends  Charles  Dickens. 

CLARK,  Willis  Gaylord,  twin  brother  of  the 
preceding,  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  12, 1841.  He 
was  editorially  connected  with  the  "  New  York  Mir- 
ror," "  Columbian  Star,"  and  the  Philadelphia  "  Ga- 
zette," and  wrote  poetry  and  humorous  sketches. 
Tht  Spirit  of  Life  was  his  longest  poem.  A  volume 
entitled  Literary  Remain*,  coi\t&\mag  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  was  issued 
by  his  brother. 

CLARK,  MvRON  HoLLBY,  governor  of  New  York, 
born  in  Naples,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1806. 
From  1862  to  1854  he  was  State  senator,  and 
during  his  first  term  of  service  there  were  consoli- 
dated the  various  railroads  that  now  form  the  New 
York  Central.  To  Mr.  Clark's  influence  Is  due  the 
provision  which  limits  passenger  fares  to  two  cents 
B  mile.  He  was  a  temperance  and  anti-slavery 
man,  and  elected  to  be  governor  by  the  coalition  of 
several  parties,  some  of  which  called  themselves 
*■  Republican ;"  he  was  therefore  the  first  State  can- 
didate elected  on  that  ticket  (1854). 

SLARK,  Thomas  Mabch,  Protestant  Episcopal 
lop,  born  at  Newhuryport,  Mass.,  July  4,  1812. 
He  graduated  at  Yale,  1831,  studied  theology  at 
Princeton,  and  became  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  his 
native  town.  AfCewards  ho  became  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  held  rectorates  in  Philadelphia,  Hart- 
ford and  twice  in  Boston.  In  1854  he  wasconat^ 
crated  second  bishop  of  Rhode  Island.  Rishop  Clark 
has  published  sermons,  addresses,  I.ei-tiiret  to  Young 
■n  the  Formation  of  Character;  The.  Eginent  Sun- 


rfay-iScftoii  Teacher;  and  Primary  TVulhi  of  Relirjinn. 

CLARK,  Sir  Anurrw,  F.R,  B., Scottish  physician, 

born  at  Aberdeen,  Oct.  28,  1826,  and  educated  at 


Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.    After  an  exceptionally 

brilliant  career  as  a  student  of  jnedicine  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Hughes  Ben- 
net  and  Dr.  Robert  KnoK  the  anatomist,  and  after- 
wards had  charge  for  four  years  of  the  pathological 
department  at  the  Haslar  Naval  Hospital.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  London,  where  he  has  ac- 

auired  a  high  reputation  for  skill.  He  is  presi- 
entofthe  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  ana  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Dr. 
Clark  IB  the  author  of  numerous  essays,  lectures 
and  reviews,  and  has  for  some  time  been  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's medical  attendant.  Hewas  created  a  baro- 
net in  18S3. 

CLARK,  WiLLiAK  Gkobqe,  English  scholar  and 
author,  born  in  March,  1821,  died  at  York,  Nov.  6, 
1878.  He  was  educated  at  Sedbergh  and  Shrews- 
bury. He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1840,  and  in  1844  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college, 
where  he  resided  until  1878.  He  acted  long  as 
a  tutor,  and  was  public  orator  in  the  University 
from  1857  to  1869.  Ordained  in  1858,  he  resigned 
his  orders  in  1869,  publishing  bis  reasons  in  The 
Prenenl  Dangers  of  tlie  Church  cf  England.  Clark 
edited  the  first  series  of  Cambridge  Esiays  (1865), 
and  long  acted  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Journal 
of  Philology."  Other  works  were  his  edition  of 
George  Brtmley's  Eaeayi  (1858),  and  Lectureton  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Revival  of  Learning  (1872).  His 
greatest  work  was  the  famous  Cambridge  Shake- 
speare  (9  vols.,  1863-66). 

CLARK,  William  Smith,  educator,  bom  in  Ash- 
field,  Mass.,  July  31, 1826,  died  in  Amherst, March  9, 
1886.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  and  afterwards 
held  profosHorships  of  chemistry  and  botany  in  that 
college.  During  the  war  of  18(11-65  he  served,  and 
two  years  after  its  close,  he  became  president  of 
the  agricultural  college  of  Massachusetts.  In  1876 
he  went  to  Japan,  pursuing  botanical  studies  and 
introducing  into  the  United  States  new  shade  trees 
and  seeds  of  foreign  plants  which  proved  of  value. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  legislature.  As 
an  author  Prof.  Clark  contributed  many  papers  on 
botany  and  chemistry. 

CLARKE,  Crabi-fs  (178M877),  and  Mary  Vic- 
toria Cowden,  English  authors.  Charles  was  l>orn 
at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Dec.  16,  1787,  and  early  im- 
bibed a  passion  for  the  theater.  After  his  father's 
death,  in  1620,  he  became  a  hook-seller  in  London, 
and  soon  afterwards  partner  as  music  publisher 
with  Alfred  Sovello,  whose  sister  (born  1809)  he 
married  in  July,  1828.  The  next  year  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke  began  "her  famous  Concordance  to  Shake- 
epeare't  Hni;«,  published,  after  sixteen  years'  toil,  in 
1845.  In  1834  Clarke  began  a  twenty  years'  course 
of  public  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  other  dram- 
atists and  poets,  which  brought  him  much  celeb- 
rity and  profit.  In  1859  he  published  Car-mina  Mi- 
nora, a  volume  of  original  verse,  and  in  1863  he 
edited  the  poems  of  George  Herbert.  The  joint 
productions  of  the  pair  were  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  with  annotations  (lSGd),BecuVrvtions 
of  Writerg  (1878),  and  the  valuable  Shateepeare  Key 
(1879).  In  1866  they  went  to  live  at  Nice,  but  re- 
moved in  1861  to  Genoa,  where  Charles  died,  March 
13,  1877.  Mrs.  Clarke  alone  wrote  several  novels, 
volumes  of  verse,  and  other  works.  Of  these  the 
best  known  are  the  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  IJero- 
Vn'JidaDO),  and  World-noted   n'omen  (1857). 

CLARKE,  Hytie,  English  financier  and  philolo- 

g"st,  bom  in  London  in  1816,  was  employed  in  Eng- 
nd  as  a  civil  en^neer  in  the  improvement  of 
Morecambe  Bay,  ana  next  in  the  promotion  of  tele- 
graph and  railway  service  in  Upper  India.  In  1868 
he  founded  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders, 
whose  affairs  be  administered  for  some  years,  and 
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he  hfts  done  much  to  promote  the  Anthropological 
Institute  and  the  PreesFund.  His  writings  include 
books  on  mythology  and  comparBtive  philology, 
especially  on  the  native  American  languages  and 
their  euppaeed  connection  with  those  of  the  Old 
World;  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  railways, 
foreign  loans,  banking,  etc. 

CLARKE,  Jahbb  Fbbbmak  (1810-82),  clergyman, 
bom    in    Hanorer,    N.    H.,  April   4,  1810.     After 

Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1829,  and  at  Cam- 
ridge  divinity  school  in  1S33,  he  held  a  pas- 
torate in  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  seven  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Boston,  where,  in  1841,  he  es- 
tablished the  Unitarian  Church,  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples.  The  worship  of  his 
church  combined  some  of  the  forms  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  the  silent  prayer  of  the 
FtienoB,  and  the  exUmptirf  prayer  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists.  Dr.  Clarke  was  for  several  years  an 
overseer  of  Harvard  University  and  a  lecturer  and 
professor.  His  acquaintance  with  Margaret  Fuller 
enabled  him  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of 
William  H.  Channing  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  a  volume 
of  memoirs.  A  large  number  of  works  were  pub- 
lished by  him  and  include  the  following: 
Eleven  Week*  in  Europe;  Chrittian  Doctrine  oj  For- 
giveneat  of  Sin;  Strvtce  Book;  Orthodoxy:  iu  Trutht 
and  Errors;  Self-Culture;  Every-day  Religion;  and 
Vexed  Qaettions. 

CLARKE,  John,  nhysician,  born  in  Suffolk,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  8,  160S,  died  in  Newport,  R.  1.,  April  20, 
1676.  He  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1637,  and  desiring 
more  religious  freedom  than  the  colony  afforded, 
be  with  otners  settled  in'  Rhode  Island,  then  called 
Aquidneck,  in  1638.  He  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 
up  the  code  of  laws  which  governed  the  colony. 
For  several  terms  he  was  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  to  show  "in  an  actual  government  that  the 
beat  safeguard  of  personal  riehte  is  Christian  law." 
He  has  been  called  the  "  Father  of  Rhode  Island," 
and  also  the  "  Father  of  American  Baptists." 

CLARKE,  John  Sleeper,  comedian,  born  in 
Baltimore,  Aid.,  1835,  studied  for  the  law,  but  aban- 
doned it  and  went  upon  the  stage  in  his  native  city. 
He  made  a  success  as  a  low  comedian,  and  acted  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York  city,  Boston  and  London. 
His  home  is  now  in  England,  although  he  was 
warmly  received  by  the  American  public,  who  con- 
sidered him  almost  equal  to  the  comedian  Burton. 

CLARKE,  Mary  Bayard,  author,  born  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  about  1830.  Her  father  was  Thomas  P.  Dever- 
eux,  and  she  married  Co).  William  J.  Clarke.  She 
has  lived  in  Texas,  Cuba  and  North  Carolina. 
Among  her  writings  are:  ReTninitcence»  oJ  Cuba; 
Mi'ttei  from  a  Rolling  Stone;  or.  Idle  AfbmenW  of  a 
Buty  Wo'man;  Bailie  of  ifanagtae;  and  Rebel  Sock, 
Besides  writing  prose  and  poetry  Mrs.  Clarke  has 
translated  Victor  Hugo's  Marguerite,  or  Two  Lovet. 

CLARKE,  McDonald,  the  "Mad  Poet."  born  in 
Bath,  Me.,  June  18,  1798,  died  in  New  York  city, 
March  6, 1842.  He  was  an  eccentric  character,  about 
whose  lite  little  was  known  till  he  came  to  New 
York  city  in  1819.  He  was  the  author  of  the  oft- 
quoted  lines: 


Among  his  publications  were  the  following 
books :  A  Review  of  the  Eve  of  Eternity,  and  other 
Poena;  The  Elijir  of  Moomhine,  by  the  Mad  Poet; 
The  BeUes  of  Broadway;  Death  in  Ditguite;  and  A. 
Ctou  and  a  Coronet, 

CLARKE,  Rebecca  Sophia,  author,  born  in  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Me.,  Feb.  22,  1833.  She  has  written 
storiee  for  young  people ;  among  bar  best  are  LitlU 


Prady  Stariej;  Flaxit  FrizzU  Sloria;  Zhtty  DimpU 
Storiet;  and  Quimiebaitet  GirU.  Her  pen-name  ia 
"  Sophie  May." 

CLARKE  RIVER,or  Flathead  RtvEa,  a  Stream 
which  drains  a  part  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington. It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flows 
northwest  and  finally  reaches  the  Columbia  River. 
Gold  is  found  near  ite  source. 

CLARKSBURG,  the  county-seat  of  Harrison 
county,  W.  Va.,  situated  at  the  place  where  the  Elk 
and  West  Fork  Rivers  unite  with  the  Mononga- 
hela.  It  has  flour,  woolen  and  saw-mills,  electric 
lights,  gas  and  water-works,  two  academies,  fine 
public  buildings,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
coke  and  coal  are  found. 

CLARKSVILLE,  the  county-seat  ijf  Montgomery 
county,  Tenn.,  50  miles  northwest  of  Nashville,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  Tobacco  is  manufactured  in 
lar^e  quantities.  Iron  mines  are  near  the  town. 
It  IS  the  seat  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University. 

OLARKSVILLE,  the  oldest  town  of  Northern 
Texas  and  the  county-seat  of  Red  River  county. 
It  has  various  schools  and  churches,  and  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  very  fertile  region. 

CLARY    (Snlvia    idarea),   a  plant   of   the   same 

fenus  with  sage,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
ts  flowers  are  used  for  making  a  fermented  wine, 
esteemed  for  its  flavor. 

CLASSICS.  The  term  daxiici  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  those  citizens  of  Rome  that  belonged  to 
the  first  and  most  influential  of  the  sis  classes  into 
which  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  population.  As 
early  as  the  second  centurj  after  Christ  it  was  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  writers  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  this  mode  01  designation  has  since  been  gener- 
ally adopted  both  in  iterature  and  art.  As  the  great 
productions  of  writers  and  artists  of  antiquity 
have  continued  to  be  looked  upon  by  moderns  as 
models  of  perfection  the  word  classics  has  come  to 
designate,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  best  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

CLASTIC  ROCKS  (Greek  Klattoi,  "broken"), 
rocks  composed  of  fragmental  materials.  The  term 
includes  all  rocks  of  a  secondary  or  derivative 
origin,  as  conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale,  etc., 
which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  pre- 
viously existing  rocks.  Besides  the  large  class  of 
sand  and  gravel  rocks,  it  also  embraces  many  rocks 
of  organic  origin,  such  as  certain  limestones,  com- 
posed of  the  debris  of  shells,  corals,  etc. ;  coale, 
made  up  of  the  remains  of  plants;  some  ironstones, 
consisting  in  whole  or  in  part  of  organic  debris, 
fragmental  volcanic  rocks,  such  as  tuff  and  ag- 
glomerate, come  also  into  the  same  division. 

CLAUDE,  St.,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bienne  and 
and  Tacon  Rivers.    It  has  manufactories  ot  cotton, 

Saper,  musical  boxes,  toys,  and  fancy  articles  of 
orn,  bone,  ivory,  etc.  Population,  6,632. 
CLAUSEN,  HB.VRIE,  a  Dutch  divine  and  states- 
man, born  in  Laaland  in  1793,  died  in  1877.  He 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  in 
1820'  was  chosen  a  deputy  of  the  s^tes  in  1^40, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  in  1&4S.  llis 
writings  were  chiefly  on  church  history  and  bibli- 
cal exegesis. 

CLAUSEWITZ,  Karl  von,  Prussian  general, 
born  at  Burg,  June  1, 1780,  died  of  cholera  at  Bres- 
lau,  Nov.  16,  1831.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
several  campaigns  in  the  Prussian  and  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  in  1816  became  chief  of  the  Prussian 
army  corps,  and  was  ultimately  director  of  the 
army  school,  and  inspector  of  artillery.  His  writ- 
ings prepared  the  way  for  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  theory  of  war.    Ot  his  works  the  best  known 
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ire  his  great  book  on  war,  I'om  Krieg  {3  Als.  4th 
edition,  1880),  and  his  life  of  Sch&rnliorst. 

CLAUSIUS,  BnnoLPH,  born  in  1822;  became 
professor  at  the  Polytechnic  luHtitutian  of  Zurich  in 
1366,  at  the  University  of  Wunbure  in  1S«7,  and  at 
the  University  of  Bonn  in  1S69.  His  calculations 
based  upon  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat, by  which 
he  shows  the  necessity  of  a  Creator  and  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  have  won  for  him  much  distinc- 
tion among  scholars. 

CLAVAGELLA,  or  Cldb-Shbll,  a  genus  of  la- 
m ell i branchiate  mollusks  of  the  same  family  with 
AxptngUlv-m.  These  molluska  inhabit  holes  which 
they  excavate  for  themselves  in  rooks  or  in  masses 
of  coral. 

CLAVARIA,  a  genus  of  fungi,  order  Hymenomy- 
cetee,  family  Clavariei,  in  which  the  spore-bearing 
tissue  is  produced  over  all  parts  of  tb*  surface. 
The  species  are  numerous,  some  of  them  simple  and 
club-shaped,  some  branched.     C.  botrylia, 


food.  Otder  species,  notably  C.  fiava,  coralloidee, 
aurea  anA/ormcia,  are  used  in  the  same  way. 

CLAVICLE,  an  important  part  of  the  pectoral 
girdle  of  vertebrates,  perhaps  most  familiarly  known 
mthecollar-boneof  man  and  in  the  "merry  t nought" 
of  birds.  It  is  well  developed  in  those  mammals  in 
which  the  fore- leg  or  arm  is  used  very  strongly  and 
freely,  but  is  poorly  developed  or  absent  in  many 
cases,  as  in  Carnivores  and  Ungulates,  In  most 
flying  birds  it  is  strong,  and  often  fused  to  the 
breoat-bone.  It  is  a  paired  bone  superadded  from 
the  akin  as  an  auxiliary  to  scapula  and  coracoid. 
Its  position  is  ventral  and  anterior  to  the  coracoid, 
and  it  is  often  associated  with  an  interclavicle.  See 
Anatomy.  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p.  826. 

CLAVIC0RNE8,  a  great  family  of  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Pentamtra.  Host  of  the  bee- 
tles of  this  family  feed  on  animal  substance,  and 
many  of  them  find  their  appropriat«  food  in  sub- 
stances undergoing  decay.  Bee  Britannica,  Vol. 
VI,  p.  131. 

OLAVIJBKO,  FBANciaco  Havier  (1721-87)  Mex-, 
ican  historian,  bom  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1721 ;  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1748,  and  became  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  in  Spanish  America  in  1787, 
Clavijero  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  died  at  Bologna 
in  1787.  He  wrote  in  Italian  a  History  of  Mexico,  an 
impartial  and  valuable  work,  of  which  an  English 
translation  by  C.  Cullen  was  published  in  1787. 

CLAXTON,  Kate,  actress,  born  in  New  York 
city  in  1348,  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Spencer  II. 
Cone,  an  actor  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  daugh- 
ter of  a  colonel  of  the  Blst  New  York  regiment  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  She  made  her  dramatic  dihiit 
as  Lotta"in  Chicago,  but  created  no  enthusiasm 
till  she  appeared  as '^athilde  "  in  Led  Attray,lSt^\ 
in  this  she  was  a  success,  and  she  added  to  her  repu- 
tation by  acting  "  Louise "  in  The  Two  OrphanM. 
While  acting  this  part  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  dis- 
astrous theater  6re  occurred.  Bee.  5, 1870,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  a  hotel  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  actress 
was  staying,  was  burned.  On  both  occasions  she 
displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery.  In  1876  she 
married  a  lel low-actor,  Charles  Stephenson. 

CLAY,  a  term  applied  to  those  kinds  of  earth  or 
soil  which,  when  moist,  have  a  notable  degree  of 
tenacity  and  plasticity.  The  clays  appear  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  various  rocks, 
and  to  consist  chiefly  of  aluminic   silicate,   along 


hydrated  clay),  and  the  fine  powder  of  some  fel- 
spathic  mineral,  which  is  anhydrous  and  not  de- 
composed. The  commoner  varieties  of  clay  and 
clay-rocks  are :  China  clay,  or  kaolin ;  pipeclay,  very 
like  kaolin,  but  containing  a  larger  percentage  of 
silica ;  potter's  clay,  not  so  pure  as  the  preceding ; 
sculptor's  cla^  or  modeling  clay,  a  fine  potter's  clay,, 
sometimes  mixed  with  fine  sand ;  plastilina,  a  pot- 
ter's clay  from  Italy,  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
oil,  glycerine,  resin  and  powdered  clay ;  bnck-clay,. 
an  admixture  of  clay  and  sand  with  some  ferrugin- 
ous matter ;  fire-clay,  containing  little  or  no  lime, 
alkaline  earth  or  iron:  shale,  a  laminated  clay- 
rock;  clay-slate,  an  indurated  cleaved  day-rock; 
loam,  a  non-plastic  mixtur^of  clay  and  sand;  mar)^ 
a  clay  containing  much  calcareous  matter. 

CLAY.  Casbius  Marcki.lus,  politician,  born  in 
Madison  county,  Kj.,  Oct.  19, 1810. 

While  studymg  m  Yale  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1832,  he  heard  William  Llojd  Garri- 
son speak,  and  this  influenced  him  to  become  an  ab- 
olitionist, although  his  parents  were  slave-holders. 
Entering  the  legal  profession  on  his  return  to  Ken- 
tucky, he  attained  prominence  and  was  elected  in 
1835  to  the  tegislaCure.  In  ]S37andinl810  hetvas 
sent  to  that  ofnciai  body ;  the  improvements  in  the 
common  schools  and  in  the  jury  system  of  Kentucky 
are  due  to  Mr.  Clay's  efforts.  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
supporter  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency,  the 
oppioser  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in  I&i6  the 
editor  of  an  anti-slavery  paper, "  The  True  Ameri- 
can," and  was  continually  involved  in  quarrels.  He 
served  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Mexican  war,. 
and  aided  in  the  election  of  President  Taylor.  He 
labored  for  the  election  of  Fremont  in  1856,  and 
Lincoln  in  1660.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Russia,  but  return^  to  America  in  1862, 
being  made  major-general  of  volunteers.  Refusing 
to  serve  so  long  as  slavery  was  recognized,  Mr. 
Clay  left  the  Union  army  and  went  again  to  Russia, 
remaining  as  minister  from  1863  to  1869. 

After  the  war  he  supported  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Cuba  in  1870 ;  he  gave  political  sup> 
port  to  Horace  Greeley  in  1872,  to  Samuel  J.Tilden 
in  1876,  and,  although  a  Democrat,  advocated  the 
election  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  1884.  For  killing  a  negro,. 
Perry  White,  in  1877,  Mr.  Clay  was  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted, the  jury  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  "justifia- 
ble homicide,"  as  tbe  man,adisGhargEid servant,  had 
threatened  bis  life. 


about  125  miles  west  of  Leavenworth.  It  contains 
a  variety  of  manufactories,  and  is  an  important 
center  of  trade. 

CLAY  CROSS,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  England^ 
43^  miles  south  of  Chesterfield,  the  center  of  a  coal 
and  iron  district.     Population,  6,879. 

CLAY,  Hb-shy.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  817- 
18. 

CLAYMORE,  the  old  Celtic  one-handed,  two- 
edged  longsword.  The  name  is  now  inaccurately 
B'ven  to  tne  hasket-hilted  sword  of  the  officers  of 
ighland  regiments. 

CLAYTON,  a  village  o(  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  the  western  end  of 
the  region  of  The  Thousand  Islands.  It  is  a  rail- 
road terminus,  a  summer  resort,  and  a  place  where 
ships  and  skiffs  are  built. 

CLAYTON,  JoHK  MiDDLSTON,  a  jurist,  born  in 
Dagsborough,  Sussex  county,  Del,,  July  24,  1796.. 
died  in  Dover,  Del.,  Nov.  9, 1856.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1815 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1824 ;  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  182» 
and  1836;  was  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Taylor,  and  served  in  the  U.  8.  Senate  from  1846  to 
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lS49,andIrotD  lS61tol856.  He  acquiredareputatioa 
tor  oratorj  while  in  the  Senate;  nie  best  efforta  be- 
ing the  speeches  on  the  Foote  reaolution,  in  which 
be  discussed  nullffication,  the  argument  favoring 
the  pBjing  of  French  spoliation  claims,  and  his  de-. 
fenee  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  (negotiated  b; 
him  while  Secretary  of  State),  and  President  Tay- 
lor's administration. 

CLAYTON-BtnWER  TREATY.  See  Britannica. 
Vol.  VI,  p.  782. 

CLEARANCE :  in  the  mercantile  marine,  a  per- 
mission from  the  cuBtom-house  officers  tor  the  de- 
parture of  a  ship  from  a  port,  denoting  that  all  the 
formaljtiee  have  been  observed,  and  all  dues,  etc., 
paid.  If  a  foreign  vessel,  she  must  also  be  cer- 
tified by  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  she  be- 
longs. 

CLEAR,  C.vpE,a  headland  of  Clear  Island,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Ireland,  with  a  light-house 
■tmd  telegraph  station. 

CLEARFIELD,  the  county-seat  of  Clearfield 
county.  Pa.,  on  a  raiload  and  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  It  has  lumber  manufactories,  a 
foundry,  machine  shops,  a  public  park  and  an  acad- 
emy, 

CLEARING-HOUSE.  See  Britannica,  VoL  III, 
pp.  328-20. 

CLEARING-HOUSE  CERTIFICATES,  certain 
evidences  of  value,  or  of  credit,  taking  the  place  of 
money  for  the  time  bein^,  and  especially  used  by 
the  Clearing-HouBe  Association  of  Banks.  It  is  one 
of  the  developments  in  banking  procedure,  whereby 
the  clearing-house  combination  or  association  of 
banks  constituting  the  clearing  house  is  pledged 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  every  member  of  the  as- 
sociation. Its  beneficial  effects  will  be  readily 
comprehended  by  stating  that  if  a  bank  is  threat- 
ened with  a  run  on  its  funds,  and  cannot  convert 
its  securities  into  ready  cash  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency without  heavy  loss,  owing  either  to  the  tem- 
porary or  other  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  se- 
curities, or  the  inability  at  the  moment  to  convert 
them  into  cash  because  of  a  possible  stringency  of 
the  money  market,  tlie  other  banks  in  or  of  the 
association  come  to  the  rescue,  by  the  issuance 
of  certificates  from  the  clearing  house,  which 
certificates  are  good  at  any  bank  in  the  association 
for  their  face  value, and  have  the  immediate  effect 
«f  restoring  confidence  in  the  minds  of  depositors. 
For  example,  suppose,  in  the  event  of  a  "  run  "  on  a 
given  banK,  the  demand  for  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  is  made;  it  would  require  three  tons  of  gold 
coin  to  meet  it,  involving  an  immense  expense  as 
well  as  risk:  whereas, under  the  system  of  clearing- 
house certificates  there  is  a  guaranty  given  that  a 
sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  demands  has  been  de- 
posited, subject  to  the  return  on  demand,  and  the 
entire  body  composing  the  Clearing-llouse  Associ- 
ation is  pledged  to  maintain  tlie  integrity  of  the 
certificate. 

The  totals  of  the  general  proof  Iteing  daily  trans- 
ferred to  the  ledger,  reference  to  tliis  is  alone  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  dealings  of  each  iudividual 
bank,  day  b^  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  by 
year,  since  it  became  a  member  of  the  association. 
There  is  a  constant  check  upon  irregularities,  as  all 
the  banks  are  under  tlie  scrutinizing  eye  of  the 
clearing  house.  Each  one  of  the  body  fully  real- 
izes how  greatly  expulsion  would  jeopardize  its 
credit.  This  latter  fer.ture  has  done  much  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  extension  of  loans  which  would  in- 
evitably produce  weakness  and  possible  disaster. 
The  system  originated  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Edmonds, 
formerly  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  New 
York  city.  He  planned  the  issue  of  clearing-house 
""  *■"     ■  '"52,  and    paved  the  way  tor  the 
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smooth  and  successful  buainesa  management  mb- 
sequeutly  developed  in  the  t>anking  world. 

CLEARING-NUT  (.Slrychrun potatorum),  a  small 
tree,  a  native  of  India,  whose  seeds  are  mnch  used 
for  clearing  water.  A  seed  rubbed  around  the  in- 
side of  a  vessel  of  muddy  vater  causes  the  impuri- 
ties to  settle  rapidly. 

CLEAR  LAKE,  a  sheet  of  water  in  Lake  county, 
Cal.  It  is  24  miles  long  and  from  two  to  six  milei 
broad,  and  is  much  frequented  by  hnnters  and  tour- 
ists,on  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  game  which 
frequent  its  shores  and  the  fish  in  its  waters. 

CLEATS :  in  ship-building,  pieces  of  wood  fasten- 
ed to  various  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  having  holes 
or  recesses  for  fastening  ropes.  There  are  several 
kinds  applied  to  various  purposes. 

CLEAVAGE,  or  Slaty  Cleavage,  the  property 
poBsessediby  many  crystalliEed  minerals  of  Breaking 
easily  into  thin  plates.  Cleavage  is  the  result  of  an 
operation  which  is  subsequent  to,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of,  the  original  stratification  of  the  rocka. 

CLEAVERS,  or  Goose-Grabs,  Galium  ApaTine,A 
coarse  annual,  whose  fruit  when  ripe  will  adhere  to 
whatever  may  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  plant 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  a  diuretia 
and  sudorific. 

CLEBURNE,  Patbick  Rokayvb,  a  soldier,  bom 
in  Cork  county,  Ireland,  March  17, 1828,  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Franklin  Tenn,,  Nov.  30,  18G4.  He 
early  discovered  a  predilection  for  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  enlisted  in  the  4lBt  regiment  of  in- 
fantry in  the  English  ariiky.  After  several  yeara 
in  the  military  service,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  located  at  Helena,  Art,,  where  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  law,  in  which  he  was  suo- 
ceeding  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861.    He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a 


afterward  promoted  from  the  rank  of  captain  to 
that  of  colonel,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier-general  in  Mar^,  1862.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  third  army 
corps,  and  signalized  himself  for  courage  and  sa- 
gacity. He  was  made  major-general  in  December, 
1S62,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Confederet«  army  at  the  battles  of  Stone 
River  and  Chickamauga.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  covering  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg's  army 
after  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  in  ^oveml>er, 
1803,  and  was  commended  by  the  Confederate  Con- 

g-eas  for  his  heroic  and  successful  defense  of 
inggoldGap.  He  was  a  division  commander  under 
Gen,  Joseph  £,  Johnston  during  his  famous  cam- 
paign in  ^orth  Georgia,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  a  number  of  its  various  battles.  He  commanded 
a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  also  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  killed  in  storming 
the  second  line  of  the  Federal  works. 

CLEF,  a  musical  character  placed  on  the  staff, 
by  which  the  names  of  the  notes  are  fixed.  There 
are  three  clefs ;  namely,  the  G,  the  C  and  the  F  olef. 

CLEG,  a  name  given  to  some  Insects  of  the  dip> 
terous  family  Tabnnida.  The  females  are  extreme- 
ly troublesome  to  horses  and  cattle. 

CLEMATIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rammculacex,  mostJy  herbaceous  climbers. 
There  are  many  species,  natives  of  the  temperate 
climates.  C.  iiiorna,  cylindrica,  and  vir^niano,  or 
virgin's-bower.  with  white  flowers,  are  the  best 
known  species  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  forms  in  cultivation,  with  laree  flowers  of 
various  colors,  mostly  varieties  or  nybrida  that 
have  been  obtained  from  C.  viticella  of  Europe,  C 
lanuginoia  of  China,  and  the  Japanese  speciea,  C. 
axurea  and  C.fiorida. 
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1870,  and  member  of  the  NationalABsemblym  1871. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea 
In  1876,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  ot  18  Woo  di- 
rected the  reaiatance  against  tlie  &nti -Parliamen- 
tary party.  He  ia  proprietor  of  "  La  Juatice,"  an 
important  Paris  journaL  He  is  noted  as  being  one 
of  the  meet  expert  awordamen  in  Prance- 

CLEMBNS,  Jebbhiah,  statesman,  bom  in  Hunts- 
▼ille,  AJa.,  Dec.  28,  1814,  died  there  May  21,  186B. 
After  graduating  at  the  State  University  he  be- 
came a  lawyer;  wae  appointed  United  States  mar- 
abal  for  Northern  Alabama,  and  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1889, 1840,  1841  and  1S43.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  army  in  1842,  when  he  went  to 
Texas  as  lieut«nant-calonel  of  volunteers,  and  in 
1S47-48  was  an  officer  in  the  infantry.  From 
1849  to  1863  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
in  1866  became  editor,  at  Memphis,  of  the  "  Ea^Ie 
and  Enquirer."  Popular  feeling  influenced  htm, 
and  he  became  asecessioniet,butm  1364  he  declared 
for  the  Union  cauae.  He  was  the  author  of  aeveral 
novels,  some  of  which  dealt  with  American  history. 
Just  previous  to  his  death  he  was  at  work  on  a  his- 
tory of  the  war. 

CLEMENS,  Samurl  Lanohobne,  an  American 
humorist,  Iwrn  at  Florida,  Mo.,  Nov.  30, 1S36.  He 
Is  best  known  by  his  nom-de-plume,  "  Mark  Twain," 
which  had  been  the  pen-name  of  Capt.  Isaiah 
Seilera,  who,  previous  to  1868,  furnished  river  news 
to  the  "  New  Orleans  Picayune,"  and  which  was 
derived  from  the  call  of  the  leadsman  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  boat  when  he  sounds  two  fathoms. 
Mr.  Clements  education  was  chiefly  obtained  in  the 
printing  office,  he  being  apprenticed  to  a  printer 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  be  worked  at  the  trade 
in  St.  iKiuis,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York,  and  in 
1861  became  river  pilot  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
followed  mining  and  newspaper  work  in  Nevada 
and  California ;  made  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1866 ;  lectured  in  California  and  Ne- 
Tsda;  made  a  tour  through  Europe,  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  since  1870  has  liveiTat  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  employing  his  time  in  writing  books  or 
delivering  lectures.  He  established  in  18K4  the 
publishing  honseof  0.  L.  Webster  4  Co.,  in  New  York 
city,  and  this  firm  brought  out  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant's 
Memoin,  Among  Mr.  Clemens's  most  popular  books 
are:  Tht  InnoeerUi  Abroad;  Roughing  It; Adtenluret 
of  TamSaviyer;  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper;  and  A 
Yankee  al  the  Court  of  King  Arthiir. 

OLEMMER,  Maev,  author,  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
in  1839,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  18, 1864. 
This  was  the  maiden  name  of  Krs.  Edmund  Hud- 
son;  buta,s  she  wrote  for  many  years  under  the  name 
Clemmer,  she  was  best  known  by  it.  Her  flrst  lit- 
erary work  was  for  the  "Springfield  Republican," 
and  she  afterwards  gained  reputation  by  the 
"Woman's  Letter  from  Washincton,"  which  for 
years  regularly  appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Inde- 

Kndent.  She  was  the  friend  of  Alice  and  Phcebe 
,ry,  and  wrote  their  biographies.  Monographs 
on  Margaret  Fuller,  George  Eliot,  Charles  Sumner, 
Longfellow,  and  Emerson  were  from  her  pen.  She 
was  the  author  of  Victoria;  Eirene;  His  Two  Wiief; 
Ten  Year!  in  Waehington;  and  a  volume  of  poems. 
She  was  married  to  Rev.  Daniel  Ames,  but  was  di- 
vorced, and  married  Mr.  Hudson  in  1883. 

CLE0MEDE8,  a  Greek  writer  on  astronomy, 
nothing  is  known  regarding  his  life,  nor  the  period 
Then  he  flourished.  His  treatise  is  entitled  The 
Circular  Theory  of  the  Heavetihj  Bodiee,  and 
i.-t._  __  __..>_t_, yeral 


markable  as  containing  eeveral  truths  of  modem 


science — such  as  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earthy 
the  revolution  of  the  moon  about  its  axis,  etc. 
Cleomedes's  treatise  was  first  printed  in  Latin  in 
1498,  and  the  last  edition  in  German  in  1832. 

CLERCLaukbnt,  educator,  born  in  La  Balme,. 
near  Lyons,  Prance,  Dec.  20, 1786,  died  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  July  18, 1869.  When  only  a  year  old  he  tell 
into  the  fire,  and  was  so  injured  that  he  lost  the 
sense  of  smell  and  hearing.  Several  years  later 
Abb4  Sicard  took  the  lad  and  gave  him  so  good  an 
education  that  he  became  a  teacher.  Rev.  Dr. 
G«llaudet  persuaded  him  to  come  to  America,  and 
found  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  This  he  did.  and  in  181 7  such  a  school  was. 
opened  at  Hartford,  and  M.  Clerc  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  this  work. 

CLERK,  JoRN,  of  Eldin,  writer  on  naval  tactics, 
born  in  1728,  died  May  10,  1812.  He  prospered  aa 
an  Edinburgh  merchant,  and  by  1773  purchased 
the  small  estate  of  Eldin  at  Lasswade,  where  he 
4evoted  himself  to  etching,  to  geology,  and  to 
studying  deeply  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
naval  tactics.  On  April  IS,  1782,  bis  manacuvei 
for  breaking  the  enemy's  line  was  tried,  and  a  de- 
cisive victory  was  gained  over  the  French. 

CLERK,  John  (1757-1832),  son  of  the  naval 
writer,  was  raised  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1823, 
when  he  assumed  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Eldin. 

CLERK,  Parish,  an  official  in  the  Church  of 
England,  who  leads  the  responses  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  asaista  in  the  services  of  public  worship, 
at  funerals,  etc. 

CLERMONT-DE-LODEVE.  a  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  H^rault,  23  miles  northwest  of  Mont- 
pelier.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  woolen 
cloth.    Population,  5,085. 

CLERfJS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Cleop^ 
lera,  section  Pentamrra,  and  of  the  great  family 
Serricomet  (see  Britannioa,  Vol.  VI,  p.  132J. 
There  are  about  20  species  of  this  genus  in  the 
United  States.  Their  larvfe  feed  on  the  larvte  of 
difTerent  kinds  of  bee. 

CLEVELAND,  a  wild  mountainous  district  with 
some  picturesque  fertile  valleys,  forming  the  east 

Eart  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
n  the  south  the  hills  rise  1,300  to  1,860  feet.  An 
extraordinary  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  country  by  a  rich  discovery  of  ironstone 
in  the  Cleveland  bills;  aince  1S61  lonely  hamlets 
have  become  populous  towns.  The  ironstone  is 
chiefly  an  argillaceous  carbonate,  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  the  ironstone  of  the  coal -measures. 

CLEVELAND,  a  city  of  Ohio  (see  Britannica, 
Vol  V,  p.  828).  The  population  of  the  city  has  in- 
creased from  160,146  in  1880  to  261,64«  in  1890. 
and  its  growth  in  business  and  wealth  has 
been  correspondingly  rapid.  There  were  in  1890 
2,500  manulacturing  establishments,  employing 
40,000  persons,  with  an  annual  production  of  (86,- 
000,000.  The  city  contains  eight  ship-yards,  two  of 
them  of  immense  proportions,  constructing  iron 
and  steel  vessels.  A  harbor  of  refuge,  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  costing 
nearly  $2,000,000,  was  completed  during  the  last 
decade,  and  the  great  viaduct  extending  from  the 
lake  on  the  east  side  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the 
west  side,  costing  (2,225,000,  was  completed  a  little 
earlier.     The    public  library  contains  50,000  vol- 

CLEVELAND,  a  railroad  junction  and  the 
county-seat  of  Bradley  county,  Tenn.  It  is  an  ed- 
ucational tewn  and  contains  an  academy,  a  female 
institute,  and  the  largest  southern  female  college. 

CLEVELAND.  Ckablks  Dextrr,  educator,  born 
inSalem,  MasB.jDec.  3,  1802.  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1869.    Graduating  at  Darmouth  in 
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1827,  he  became  a  teacher  of  T^tin  and  Greek  in 
DfckinBon  Collese.  and  afterwarda  in  the  New  York 
University,  and  in  a  young  ladies'  school  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  appointed  consul  to  CardifT, 
Wales  (1861-67).  Prot.  CfeTeland  was  the  author 
-of  several  works  on  English,  American,  and  clas- 
sical literature,  text-books  and  aong-books  for 
■Hohools.  and  prepared  a  concordance  to  Milton's 
poems, 

CLEVELAND,  Grovbii,  the  twenty-second  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  born  in  Caldwell,  Essex 
•county,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1837.  He  was  christened 
Stephen  Grover,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Stephen  Grover, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Caldwell,  but 
the  first  name  was  omitted  in  his  early  life.  When 
four  years  old  hig  parents  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  where  Grover  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, and  afterwards  became  a  clerk  in  a  country 
'Store.  At  the  age  of  17  he  became  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York  city.  In  1855  he  went  to  Buffalo  and 
assisted  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Ajnerican  Herd  Book,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  entered  the  law  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen 
^  Rogers,  in  Buffalo,  as  a  studcnt-at-law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  in  18G3  was  ap- 
pointed asHistant  district  attorney  of  Erie  county, 
■a  position  which  he  retained  for  three  years.  In 
1865  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  district 
attorney,  but  was  defeated.  He  then  became  a 
law  partner  of  Isaac  V.  Vanderpool  in  Buffalo,  and 
four  years  later  a  memljer  of  the  law  firm  of  Lan- 
niug,  Cleveland  &  Folsom,  In  1870  he  was  elected 
slieriff  of  Erie  county,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office  formed  the  law  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  A 
Bissell,  wliicli  subsequently  became  the  firm  of 


was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  by  his  fearless  use  of  the 
veto  prerogative  soon  became  known  as  the  "veto 
mayor."  In  1883  he  received  tiie  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  192,864  over  the  Re- 
publican nominee,  Charles  J.  Folger,  July  11, 
1884,  tlie  Democratic  national  convention  nomi- 
nated him  tor  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
he  receiving683  votes  out  of  a  total  of  820.  James 
G.  Blaine  was  the  Eepublican  candidate,  and  the 
canvass  which  followed  was  remarkable  more  for  the 
discussion  of  the  personal  characters  and  qualiflca- 
tionsof  tlie  respective  candidates  than  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  issues.  In  the  election  which 
followed  Mr,  Cleveland  received  a  majority  of  37 
in  the  electoral  college  and  a  majority  m  the 
popular  vote  of  2:^,005  out  of  a  total  of  10.067,610. 
His  administration  of  the  Presidential  office  was 
marked  by  tlie  same  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto 
power  which  had  characterized  his  administration 
of  the  gubernatorial  office,  June  2, 188G,  President 
Cleveland  married,  in  the  White  House,  Frances 
Folsom,  daughter  of  his  former  law  partner.  With 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Madison,  Mrs.  Cleveland  was 
the  youngest  of  the  many  mistresses  of  the  White 
House,  having  been  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1864. 
In  1888  Mr.  Cleveland  was  renominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Democratic  national  convention, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Bepublican  candidate, 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Since  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidential  office,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  resumed  in 
New  York  city  the  practice  of  law. 

CLEVELASD,  Rose  Ei.iz.tBETn.  sister  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  bom  in  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  ed- 
ucated at  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton,  and  be- 
came a  teacher  in  that  institution,  and  somewhat 
later  assumed  charge  of  the  Collegiate  institution 


at  Lafayette,  Ind.    She  has  lectured  before  several 

schools  on  historical  subjects,  ai^l  has  written  a 
tKwk  entitled  George  EHot't  Poetry  and  Other  Stud- 
ies; and  a  novel  entitled  The  Long  Run.  For  a 
short  time  she  was  editor  of  "Literary  Life,"  a 
Chicago  magazine. 

CLEW,  or  Club,  a  name  given  to  the  tower 
corner  of  square  sails,  and  the  aftermost  lower 
comer  of  staT-sails. 

CLEW  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mayo  county,  Ireland.  Old  Red  Sand  Stone, 
Carboniferous  limestone,  and  Cambrian  strata  form 
the  shores  of  the  bav.  The  upper  part  of  the  ba^ 
contains  an  archipelago  of  300  fertile  and  culti- 
vated islets. 

CLICHE,  the  impression  made  by  a  die  in  melted 
tins,  or  other  fusible  metal.  It  is  toe  proof  of  a  die- 
sinker's  work,  by  which  he  judgesof  tne  effect,  and 
ascertains  the  stage  of  progress  reached  before  the 
die  is  hardened.  The  same  term  is  applied  by  the 
French  to  stereotype  casts  from  woodcuts. 

CLICK-BEETLE,  the  popular  name  given  to 
many  species  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Elaterida:.  They  are  so  called  from  springing  into 
the  air  with  an  audible  click,  when  placed  on  the 
back.  The  American  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  the  imago  state  feed  on  vegetables.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  132. 

CLIENT,  a  term  in  universal  use  in  the  United 
States  and  England  to  designate  the  person  who 
employs  an  attorney,  counselor,  or  other  member 
of  the  legal  fraternity,  either  to  conduct  a  case  or 
to  give  legal  advice. 

CLIDASTE8,  a  remarkable  genus  of  snake-like 
reptiles  found  in  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Nortb 
America.  They  have  an  additional  articulation  of 
the  vertebrse.  About  12  species  have  been  described. 

CLIFFORD,  William  Xinqdom  (1845-79),  an  Eng- 
lish mathematician.  In  1870  he  accompanied  the 
English  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  to  oh- 
serve  the  solar  eclipse,  and  in  1871  became  profes- 
sor of  applied  mathematics  at  University  College, 
London.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  spent 
the  summer  of  1876  in  Spain  and  Algiers,  and  in 
1878  was  again  compelled  to  seek  rest  in  Madeira, 
where  he  died  the  following  year. 

CLIFF  DWELLINGS.  See  Britannica,  under 
Meteora,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  114;  and  Indians,  Ahebicak, 
Vol.  XII,  pp.  823-33,  and  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  a  health  resort  of  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.  It  has  large  sulphur  springs  and  a 
building  devoted  to  invalids,  called  the  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium. 

CLIFFORD,  Nathan,  jurist,  bora  in  Rumney, 
K.  H.,  Aug.  18,  1803,  died  in  Cornish,  Me.,  July  25, 
1881.  He  adopted  the  legal  profession,  was  in  the 
State  legislature  from  J&30  to  1834,  was  attorney- 
general  tor  the  State  from  1834  to  1838,  and  subse- 
quently served  two  terms  in  Congress.  In  1846  he 
was  called  to  President  Polk's  cabinet  as  attorney- 
general,  and  in  this  capacity  he  made  important 
treaties  with  Mexico.  California  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States  according  to  the  terms  of  one  of 
these  treaties.  In  1858  he  became  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1877  it  was  his  duty 
as  senior  associate  judge  to  preside  over  the 
electoral  commission  of  that  year;  and  although 
Judge  Clifford  believed  Mr.  Tilden  elected,  he  coa- 
ducted  the  proceedings  impartially,  and  the  court 
declared  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

CLIFTON,  a  town  of  Ontario,  and  a  port  of 
entry,  situated  on  the  Niagara  River,  two  miles  be- 
low the  Falls.  The  river  is  herecrossed  by  the  great 
railroad  suspension  bridge,  and  the  view  of  the 
Falls  from  the  town  is  magnificent. 
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CLIMAOTEEIC  YEAR,  a  period  in  which  some 
great  change  is  Huppoeed  to  take  place  in  the  life 
of  man.  The  mystical  number  seven  and  its  mul- 
tiples were  believed  to  constitute  a  turning  point 
in  his  health  and  fortune.  The  most  important  of 
all  wag  the  sixty-third  year,  and  was  called  the 
"climacteric  year,"  or  "grand  climacteric,"  which 
was  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  most  men ;  its  influ- 
ence being  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  mul- 
tiple of  the  two  mystical  nurobera,  T  and  9. 

CLIMATE.  See  Britanoioa,  Vol.  VI,  p.  1,  and 
Vol,  XVI,  pp.  114-84. 

CLIMAX,  a  Greek  word  signifyinjt  primarily 
stair,  and  in  rhetoric  that  artincs  which  consisCs 


placing  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer 
A  series  of  propoaitions  or  objects  so  arranged  that 
the  least  forcible  strikes  it  first,  and  the  others  rise 
by  successive  gradations  in  impressivenesa . 

CLIMBERS,  the  birds  of  the  order  Ncamoi-en,  so 
called  from  their  climbing  habits.  They  have  two 
toes  before  opposed  by  two  behind,  BO  as  to  adapt 
their  feet  lor  the  purpose  of  grasping  tha  branch 
of  a  tree  or  any  similar  object.  To  this  order  belong 
parrots,  toucans,  wood-peckers,  cuckoos,  etc. 

CI>IMBING-PERCH  (Anafto*  ii-a,t/l>^n»)',  a  fish  of 
the  family  Anabaiiidie,  found  in  the  rivers  of  the 
East  Indies.  In  climbing  the  fish  is  said  to  sus- 
pend itself  by  its  spiny  gill-covers,  and,  fixing  its 
anal  fin  in  cavities  of  the  bark,  to  urge  its  way 
upward  by  distending  and  contracting  its  body. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS,  or  Climbers,  those  plants 
which,  having  weak  stems,  seek  support  from  other 
objects,  chiefiy  from  other  plants,  in  order  to  as- 
■eend  from  the  ground.  This  is  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Some  climb  1>y  means  of  small  root- 
like  processes  growing  from  the  stem,  some  by 
means  of  tendrils,  some  by  adhering  disks,  and 
many  by  the  twining  of  their  stems  around  those 
to  which  they  cling. 

CLINCIIER-BUILT,  a  term  applied  in  ship- 
building when  the  lower  edges  of  tne  side^planks 
overlap  the  next  row  under  them,  tike  slates  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  If  the  planks  are  all  smooth,  meet^ 
ing  edge  to  edge,  the  construction  is  called  car- 
rd-huill. 

CLINCH  RIVER,  a  stream  300  miles  in  length, 
which  rises  in  southwest  Virginia,  enters  Tennessee, 
and  at  Kingston  unites  with  Holston  Biver  to  form 
the  Tennessee. 

CLISGMAM'S  DOME,  the  second  highest  peak 
of  the  Appalachians.  It  is  in  Swan  county.  >.  C, 
and  belongs  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Its 
height  is  fi.HAO  feet,  and  it  was  named  in  honor  of 
Thomas  L.  Olingman,  who  ascended  it  in  1868. 

CLINICAL,  BAPTissr :  in  the  ancient  church,  bap- 
tism administeredtoaperson  on  a  sick  or  death-bed. 

CLINICS  (Latin,  WfjiiPiM,  a  bed-ridden  person), 
that  form  of  medical  or  surgical  instruction  given 
by  the  professors  or  lecturers  to  their  classes,  but 
imparted  at  the  bedside,  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
patient,  in  illuBtration  of  the  disease  under  which 
he  is  suffering,  and  detailing  its  proper  treatment, 
effects  of  treatment,  and  the  varieties  of  forms 
under  which  it  is  encountered.  The  study  of  '■Unicn 
has  been  gradually  extended  until  it  covers  all  that 
relates  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  any  given 
disease.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  mode 
of  instruction  in  the  art  or  science  of  medicine  or 
surgery.  In  its  practical  workings  it  is  most  satis- 
factory :  the  students  accompany  the  physician, 
surgeon,  or  professor  in  his  rounds  through  the  hon- 
pttal  wards,  and  are  there  carefully  instructed  in  the 
various  phenomena  of  disease  or  injury,  taught  to 
observe  the  characteristics  of  individual  cases,  and 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment.    Clinical  medicine  was  for  many  ages  sadly 


neglected,  but  attention  was  renewed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century — the  eminent  physician 
Boerhaave  so  successfully  re-animating  the  subject 
that  the  system  of  instruction  involved  was  thor- 
oughly carried  out.  Since  that  time  it  has  come 
into  general  use,  until  every  good  medical  school 
has  a  clinic  established,  or  intimately  connected 
with  it. 

CLINKER,  the  name  ^iven  to  the  scales  or 
globules  of  black  oxide  of  iron  obtained  from  red- 
hot  iron  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  slags  of  iron  furnaces.  By 
geologists  cindery  masses  which  form  the  crust  of 
some  lava-flowB  are  termed  clinkers. 

CLINOMETER,  an  instrument  for  taking  the 
dip  and  strike  of  a  stratum.  It  consists  of  a  com- 
pass provided  with  a  small  spirit-level,  and  having 
on  the  lid  a  small  graduated  quadrant  and  a 
plumb-line. 

CLINTON,  a  salt-producing  village  in  Huron 
county,  Ontario,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

CLINTON,  a  city  of  Illinois,  a  railroad  center 
and  the  county-seat  of  DeWitt  county, 

CLINTON,  a  city  of  Iowa,  and  county-seat  of  Clin- 
ton county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  7).  The 
city  has  grown  rapidly  since  1880,  and  now  (1891) 
supports  one  daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers, 
two  national  banks,  a  high  school,  numerous  grad- 
ed schools,  and  a  large  public  library.  Its  manu- 
factories are  exteusive,  consisting  of  saw-mills, 
pajier  mills,  iron  foundries,  chair  ractories,  repair 
shops,  sash  and  door  factories,  asphaltum  works, 
canning  works,  flour  mills,  etc.  Lumber  and  grain 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Population  in 
1880, 9.062 :  in  1891,  13,629. 

CLINTON,  a  cotton-shipping  town  of  East  Feli- 
ciana parish.  La.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  parish, 
and  connected  by  a  26-mile  railroad  with  Fort  Hud- 
son on  the  Mississippi  River. 

CLINTON,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  the  Boston, 
Clinton  and  Fitchburg  Railroads  (see  Britannica, 
Vol.  VI,  p,  7j.  Clinton  has  but  recently  received  a 
city  charter.  Among  the  principal  manufactures 
are  ginghams,  plaids,  Brussels  and  ^Viitdti  carpels, 
and  machinery.  The  Lancaster  mills  are  located 
here,  and  employ  about  one  thousand  operatives. 
Population  in  1880,  8,029;  in  1890,10,379, 

CLINTON,  a  handsome  town  In  Missouri, county- 
seat  of  Ilenrf  county,  forty  miles  southwest  of 
Sedalia,  is  an  important  center  of  trade. 

CLINTON,  a  railroad  junction  of  Oneida  county, 
N.  v.,  chiefly  known  for  its  educational  institutions. 
Here  are  F^amilton  College,  four  seminaries  for 
young  ladies,  and  one  for  boys.  The  village  is  on 
the  (3lienango  canal.  In  its  vicinity  building  stone 
and  iron  ore  are  found. 

CLINTON,  CH.\m.ES.  ancestor  of  the  Clintons  in 
the  United  States,  born  in  county  Longford,  Ire- 
land, in  lliDO,  died  in  Orange  county,  N.  v.,  Nov.  19, 
1773.  In  May,  1729,  Charles  Clinton  with  a  party  of 
friends  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  but  the  captain 
proved  dishonorable  and  landed  them  at  ('ape  Cod 
in  Oetolier  of  that  year.  Two  years  later  the  party 
settled  in  Ulster  counly,  N,  ^  ,,  some  sixty  miles 
norlh  of  New  York  city,  and  alwiut  six  miles  west 
of  the  Hudson  River.  Mr.  Clinton  was  a  farmer 
and  land  surveyor;  he  became  county  judge  and 
was  lieutenant-colonel  in  Oliver  DeLancy's  regi- 
ment, serving  under  Col.  Bradstreet  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Frontenac. 

CLINTON,  Da  Witt  (1769-1828),  American  states- 
man.    See  Britannica,  Vol,  VI,  p.  7. 

CLINTON,  Gbohob,  a  colonial  governor.  He  be- 
came governor  of  Newfoundland  in  1732,  and  in  1743 
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of  New  York.  In  1753  he  was  succeeded  b;  Sir 
D.  Oeboriie,  and  later  became  governor  o(  Green- 
wicb  HoHpital.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  red,  and  twelve  years  later  admiral. 
He  died  in  1761. 

CLINTON,  Gkokob  {1789-1812).  American  states- 
man. He  was  with  his  brother  James  as  lieuten- 
ant in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
later  became  clerk  for  the  colonial  governor.  In  1766 
he  waa  elected  to  the  New  York  ABsemblj,  where 
he  maintained  the  cause  of  Che  colonies  against  the 
crown,  and  in  1776  he  was  called  by  Washmgton  to 
take  post  in  the  Highlands  with  rank  as  general  of 
militia.  In  the  spring  at  1777  he  was  a  deputy  to 
the  New  York  provincial  congress,  and  the  same 
year  was  made  brigadier-general  in  the  Continent 
talArmy.  From  1777  to  1798  he  was  successively 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  during  which  period 
he  ezhioited  great  energy  of  character,  and  ren- 
dered important  service  to  the  State.  In  1800  he  waa 
cboeen  to  the  State  legislature,  and  the  following 
year  again  became  governor.  In  1S04  he  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  filled  the 
office  until  hia  death,  eight  yeara  later. 

CLINTON,  SiE  Hbnby  (1738-95),  a  British  gen- 
erai.  In  1758  he  was  captain  of  the  Guards,  and  in 
1776  became  major-general,  and  waa  sent  to  Boston 
with  Burgoyne  and  Howe.  In  1778  he  was  appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief  of  the  Britiah  forces  in 
America,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
while  holding  this  rank  dealt  the  heaviest  blows 
the  Americans  received  during  the  Revolution.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1782,  and  was  elected  to 
Parliament;  later  he  waa  made  governor  of  Limer- 
ick, and  in  1793  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Gibraltar.  He  wrote  several  works  on  bis  cam- 
paign in  America. 

CLINTON,  Jaueb  (1736-1812),  an  American  sol- 
dier. During  the  war  of  1766,  between  the  English 
and  French,  he  waa  captain  under  Bradstreet,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Frontenac  he  was  appointed  captain 
commandant  of  four  regimenta  levied  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  western  frontiers  of  Ulster  and  Or- 
ange counties,  N.  Y.  In  1775  he  became  colonel  of 
the  3d  New  York  regiment,  and  in  1776  was  made 
brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner to  adjust  the  boundary-line  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York ;  was  a  member  of  tlie  New 
York  legislature,  and  one  of  the  convention  that 
adoptea  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Ba.    The  group  is  of  special  interest  _._ 
ing  important  deposits  of  iron  ore.    The  name  is 
given  with  reference  to  the  town  of  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

CLIO:  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
lupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  the  mother  of  Hyacin  thus 
ind  Hymenieus.    She  was  the  Muse  of  history  and 


CLIO,  a  genus  of  shell-less  pterepodous  mollusks, 
of  which  one  species,  C,  boreaUs,  is  extremely  abun- 
dant in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  constitutes  a  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  whales. 

CLIPPER,  a  name  familiarly  given  to  a  sailing- 
ship  built  expressly  for  speed. 

CLITZ,  Henrv   Boynton,  an   American   soldier. 


to  1855  be  was  an  assistant  instructor  at  West 
Point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  went 
into  active  service,  and  was  on  duty  until  July  1, 
1885,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  at  his 
own  rei^uest,  having  in  the  mean-time  received  tbe 
suceeasive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 


CLIVE,  Kitty,  an  English  actress,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1711,  died  Dec.  6,  178S.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Raftor,  an  Irish  Jacobite  lawyer. 
She  came  out  at  Drury  Lane  about  1728,  and  there 
chiefly  continued  to  play  until  her  retirement  to 
Twickenham  in  1769.  About  1731  she  was  married 
to  George  Clive,  a  barrister,  from  whom  she  soon 
afterwards  separated.  She  was  admired  by  Garrick, 
Handel,  and  Horace  Walpole,  and  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  her  that  in  "sprtghtliness  of  humor  he  never  had 
seen  her  equaled." 

CLOACA :  in  zoology,  the  technical  name  for  th& 
common  terminal  chamber  into  which  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  genital,  and  the  urinary  ducts,  all 
open.  A  cloacal  chamber  and  aperture  occurs. 
in  many  fisbes,  in  all  amphibians,  rentiles.  and 
birds,  and  in  the  three  lowest  mammals.  In  all 
other  mammals  the  urino-genital  orifice  is  inde- 
pendent of   the  end  of.  the  alimentary  canal,  or 

CLOACA  MAXIMA  (see  Britannica,  VoLXX,  p. 
814),  the  most  important  of  the  sewers  of  ancient 
Rome ;  according  to  tradition,  constructed  by  Tar- 
qulnius  Friscus,  or  by  Targuiniua  Superbus,  to  drain 
off  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Velabra,  a  swampjr 
land  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  on 
which  stood  the  Forum,  and  also  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  The  sewer  was  flushed  by  a  continual  stream 
of  superfluous  water  from  the  aqueducts.  Large- 
portions  of  this  and  of  the  other  cloacfc  remain  en- 
tire after  two  thousand  years,  but  the  greater  part 
la  buried,  by  the  accumulation  of  soil,  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  present  level  of  the  streets. 
During  the  Republic,  the  surveillance  of  the  Ro~ 
man  cloacte  was  one  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
censors.  Under  the  empire,  officers  called  euratoret 
cloncarum  uTbig  were  appointed  for  their  super- 
vision. So  thoroughly  was  the  city  undermined  by 
these  large  sewers  that  Pliny  calls  it  arbi ptntUh,  « 
city  suspended  in  the  air  ratner  than  reeling  upon 
the  eartn. 

CLOCKS.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  13 ;  and  Vol. 
XXII,  u.  779. 

CLOGHEEN,  a  town  in  the  southwest  of  Tipper- 
ary  county,  Ireland.  Extenaive  flour  mills  are 
here.  Six  miles  norftiwest  of  Clogheen  are  the 
famous  limestone  caves  of  Mitchellstown.  Popula- 
tion, 1,317. 

CLOGHER,  a  decayed  city  of  Ireland,  the  see  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  in  {be  souJh  of  Tyrone, 
on  the  Blackwater  River.    Population,  225. 

CLONAKILTY,  a  seaport  town  in  the  fouth  of 
Cork  county.  Ireland.  Its  chief  export  is  grain,  and 
it  has  several  corn  and  flax  mills.  Population,  3,076. 

CLONES,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan.  It  has  someancient  remains,  including 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  dating  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  of  a  round  tower.  It  has  manufactories 
of  Imen,  and  corn  mills.    Population,  2,160. 

CLONFERT,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of  Ireland, 
in  the  extreme  east  of  County  Galway.  Population, 
2,200.  Tbe  bishopric  was  founded  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  ceased  to  be  a  separate  Anglican  one  ia 
1602,  being  ultimately  incorporated  with  Killaloe; 
but  it  is  still  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
There  is  another  Clonfert,  a  parish  in  County  Cork. 

CLONTARF,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
about  three  miles  northeast  of  Dublin  city.  Clon- 
tarf  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  ylace  where,  in 
1014,  Brian  Boroihme  won  a  great  victory  over  tbe 
Danes,  a  battle  forming  the  subject  of  Gray's  ode, 
Thf  Fiihi!  Slftem.     Population,  4,210, 

CLOSE:  in  heraldry,  when  the  wings  of  a  bfrd 
are  close  to  the  body,  it  is  described  as  close.  The 
term  is  used  only  with  reference  to  birds  addicted 
to  flight,  such  as  the  eagle,  falcon, etc.  Of  other  do- 
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mestic  towlB  It  is  understood  that  their  wings  are 
in  this  position. 

CLOSE-HAULED:  in  nautical  language,  the 
mode  in  which  the  sails  are  arranged  in  order  to 
make  the  ship  move  in  a  direction  the  nearest  pos- 
sible toward  that  point  of  the  compass  from  which 
the  wind  blows. 

CLOSET:  in  heraldry,  the  half  of  the  bar. 

CLOSSE,  Raphael  Lahbbbt  (1620-62),  a  Cana- 
dian soldier.  In  1642  he  was  made  sergeant-major 
of  the  garrison  of  Montreal,  and  soon  became  noted 


his  services,  and  in  1672  another  wae  bestowed  upon 
his  widow.  He  was  kiliod  while  trying  to  rescue 
some  workmen  who  had  been  attacked  bv  Iroquois. 

CLOTHO,  a  genus  of  spiders,  of  whicn  there  is 
only  one  known  species,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

CLO0D,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  inthe  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
near  the  Seine,  five  miles  west  of  Paris.  Population, 
2,378. 

CLOUDBEERX  iRubui  Chanuemoru*),  a  plant  re- 
lated to  the  bramble,  although  of  very  difTerent  ap- 
pearance, having  an  herbaceous  smgte-fl  >wered 
stem,  destitute  of  prickles.  The  plant  is  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  height;  the  leaves  few,  large,  lobed, 
and  kidney-shaped  1  the  flowers  large  and  white; 
the  fruit  orange  red ;  equal  in  size  to  a  bramble- 
berry,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  fruit  is  highly  valued. 

CLOUDS.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  114-84. 

CLOVE  BAUK,  a  commercial  hark  which  is 
formed  of  several  pieces  of  thin  and  hard  bark, 
rolled  up  one  over  the  other.  It  has  a  deep  brown 
color,  and  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  cloves.  It 
possesses  properties  analogous  to  those  of  cinna- 

CLOWES,  Wii.LUM  C.  (1&4O-1604),  an  English  sur- 
geon, who  served  with  Leicester  in  the  I^ow  Coun- 
tries, and  also  on  board  the  fleet  that  defeated  the 
Spanish  armada.  He  became  surgeon  to  the  ijueen, 
and  after  a  prosperous  practice  in  London  retired 
to  a  country-house  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1604. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  two  of  which 
were  long  popular:  A  Prooved  Praetieefor  All  Young 
ChiTurgiiim  (1591);  and  A  Treatite  on  the  Slrumn 
(1602). 

CLUBBING:  in  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other 
plants  of  the  genns  JJrnjtsfca,  a  diseased  growth  of 
tubercular  excresceiices,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  or  tower  part  of  the  stem,  caused  by  the  larvte 
of  the  cabbage-fly  and  of  other  insects,  by  which 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  is  prevented,  and 
crops  are  often  much  injured. 

CI.UNCH,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  any  tough, 
indurated  clay,  such  as  is  sometimes  found  in  tne 
coal-measures,  or  in  newer  strata.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  lower  and  harder  beds  of 
the  cretaceous  rocks. 

CLUNKS,  a  borough  of  Victoria,  Australia,  119 
miles  northwest  of  Melbourne.  Gold-mining  and 
grazing  are  the  chief  industries.  Population,  about 
6,000. 

CLUPEIDjE,  an  important  family  of  malacopter- 
ous  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Salmonids^.  To  this 
family  belong  the  herring,  pilchard,  anchovy,  etc. 

CLUPESOCIDvE,  a  group  of  msiacopterous  fishes, 
exhibiting  characters  intermediate  between  those 
of  the  ChipHdm  and  of  the  Eiorltlir.  To  this  family 
belongs  the  genus  Arapaima  and  the  genera  HHero- 
ti*  and  Bnliriniit. 

CLUSEEET,  Guhtave  Path.,  a  French -American 
soldier,  bom  in  1828.  He  served  in  the  French 
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army  until  1862,  when  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  entered  the  Union  armv,  and  was  made 
aid-de-camp  to  General  McClellan  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  served  in  several  important  battles, 
and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallantry. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  1867,  and  subsequently 
was  arrested  several  times  in  consequence  of  his 

EoUtical  attacks  on  the  French  government ;  but 
e  escaped  punishment  on  the  pies  that  he  was  a 
naturalized  American  citizen.  He  settled  near 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1872. 

CLUSIA,  a  tropical  American  genus  of  shrubs 
and  trees  of  the  natural  order  Guttiferx.  C.  rosta 
yields  an  abundant  resin,  which  is  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  In  veterinary  medicine,  and  for 
covering  boats  instead  of  pitch.  C.  intignin,  the 
wax-flower  of  Demerara,  is  used  to  make  a  stimu- 
lating and  soothing  plaster. 

CLUSOSfe,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Northern  Italy, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Serio.  It  has 
manufactories  of  linen,  s  trade  in  corn  and  iron, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  copper  foundries  and  vitriol 
works.    Population,  3,883. 

CLUSTERED  COLUMNS^  one  of  the  richest 
features  in  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture:  The 
columns  or  shafts  are  sometimes  attached  one  to 
another  throughout  their  whole  length,  sometimes 
only  at  the  base  and  capital. 

CXWYD,  a  river  of  Korth  Wales.  It  flows  north 
through  Denbigh  and  Flint  shires  to  the  Irish  Sea. 

CLYDE,  a  vUlage  of  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Clyde  River.  It  has  manufactories  of  glass, 
steam-engines  and  farming  implements. 

CLYDE,  a  village  of  Ohio,  17  miles  southwest  of 
Sandusky.  It  produces  various  manufactures,  in- 
cluding flour  and  edge-tools. 

CLYJIEE,  Georob  (1739-1813),  a  Signer  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  held 
various  important  positions  as  a  defender  of  colo- 
nial rights,  and  in  1775  became  one  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental treasurers.  On  July  20, 1776.  Mr.  Clymer, 
with  four  others,  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
to  succeed  those  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  who  had  refused  their  assent  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had  left  their 
seats  ill  Congress.  He  was  reelected  to  Congress 
in  1777,  and  in  I78H  was  elected  to  the  first  Congress 
held  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. In  1796  he  withdrew  from  public  life  after  a 
career  30  years  of  which  had  been  given  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  country. 

CLYMEE,  MEREoiTn,  an  American  physician, 
bom  in  1817.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1837, 
and  subsequently  studied  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Dublin.  He  began  practice  in  Philadelphia,  but 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  New  York.  He  ac- 
cepted! the  position  of  professor  in  several  colleges, 
among  them  being  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  the  Albany  Medical  College.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  volunteers.  He  has  written  numerous  works 
on  medical  subjects. 

CLYSTER,  called  also  I'liCMn,  a  medicine    ad- 


uation  of  the  bowels,  or  for  conveying  stimulants 
or  now rishing substances  into  the  system. 

COADJUTOE,  a  fellow- worker,  not  as  principal, 
but  as  second ;  as,  the  assistant  of  a  bishop  or  other 
prelate. 

COAGULATION,  the  amorphous  solidification  of 
a  liquid,  as  when  the  caseine  of  milk  is  solidified 
by  rennet  in  making  cheese,  or  the  while  of  an  egg 
by  boiling.  The  fibrin  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and 
lymph  of  animals  is  coagulated  by  the  separation 
of  these  fluids  from  the  living  body. 
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square  railds,  partly  mountainotiB,  and  forming  ii 
the  west  ■  ps^i't  of  toe  wUderueBS  of  the  Botson  di 
Id  a  pi  mi.    Tbe  climate    is  healthy,    although 


tremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  uBual.  The  State  is 
rich  in  minerals  and  pasturage.  Several  cotton 
factories  and  a  large  number  of  flour  mills  are  in 
operation.  Capital,  Bale  ill  o.  Population,  about 
ll6,000. 

COAL  DISTRICTS.  For  general  article  on  coal, 
■ee  Britanaica,  Vol,  VI.  pp.  45-Sl.  In  Eastern 
America,  all  the  coal  strata,  except  those  of  the 
Email  triassic  basins  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, are  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  In  Colorado,  New 
Hexico,  and  on  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  excellent 
anthracite  has  been  produced  by  volcanic  heat  from 
cretaceous  lignites.  In  the  vaiiej;  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  coals  are  of  tbe  bituminous  class.  In 
the  AUeghanies  the  coals  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  vofiitiie  matter,  and  ha»e  become  semi-bitu- 
minous. The  coals  of  Btossburg,  Broad  Top,  Frost- 
burg,  and  a  belt  running  down  into  Alabama  be- 
long to  this  group.  There  is  in  Rhode  Island  a 
coal-basin  of  limited  extent  of  the  same  age  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
nearer  the  focus  of  metamorphio  action,  for  tbe 
coal  is  partially  converted  into  graphite,  forming 
the  variety  known  as  graphitic  anthracite. 

Coal  areas  are  distributed  as  follows,  so  far  as 
positive  data  are  obtainable :  Great  Britain,  11,- 
859  sq.  miles ;  France.  2,000  sq.  miles ;  Belgium,  500 
sq.  miles;  I^ussia,  2,000  sq.  miles;  Austria,  1,800 

S.  miles;  Russia,  20,000  sq.  miles.  The  coal  area 
Spain  is  not  definitely  known.  Her  coal  field  in 
the  province  ot  Asturias  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  as  yet  her 
coal  production  is  small.  Recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  Russia  has  much  larger  coal  fields  than 
were  formerly  credited  to  her,  and  by  some  ei- 
plorers  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  30,000 
eq.  mOes  of  territory  within  her  confines  are  coal 
beds  of  different  ages. 

The  coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into 
several  distinct  fields,  to-wit:  (1)  The  Alleghany 
field,  reaching  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on 
the  west  to  the  middle  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
with  a  computed  area  of  58,737  sq.  miles;  (2)  tbe 
Illinois  field,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  reaching  into  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky. Its  area  is  estimated  at  64,887  sq.  miles; 
(8)  the  Missouri  field,  including  portions  of  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
Texas,  and  estimated  as  covering  47,188  sq.  mUes. 

The  bituminous  division  includes  the  following 
fields:  (1)  the  Triassic,  embracing  tbe  coal  iDeds  oi 
the  Triassic  or  New  Red  Sandatofie  formation  in 
the  Richmond  basin  in  Virginia,  and  extending 
into  North  Carolina;  (2)  the  Appalachian  field, 
which  extends  from  the  State  of  New  York  on  the 
north  to  the  State  of  Alabama  on  the  south,  hav- 
ing a  length  northeast  and  southwest  of  over  900 
mHes,  and  a  width  ranging  from  30  to  180  miles; 
(3)  the  Northern  field,  which  is  confined  exclusively 
to  the  central  part  of  Michigan;  (4)  the  Central 
field,  embracing  the  coal  areas  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Western  Kentucky ;  [5)  yie  Western  field,  in- 
cluding the  coal  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver, 
south  of  the  43rd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
east  of  the  Rock;  Mountains ;  IS)  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tain field;  and,  (7)  the  Pacific  Coast  field. 

The  total  product  of  coal  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1888,  as  compiled  from  official  sources, 
was  148.659,402  tons,  having  a  value  at  the  mines  of 
$211,518,624.  During  the  same  year  <18S8).  24,093 
tons  ot  anthracite,  and  1,08C>,647  tons  of  bituminous 


coal  were  imported,  princIpBll;  from  Australia  and 
British  Colombia  to  San  Francisco ;  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts;  and 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Atlantic  coast  points;  while 
there  was  exported  969M2  tons  of  anthracite,  and 
860,462  tons  of  bituminous.  The  exported  coal 
went  principally  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Central 
and  South  America. 

When  the  anthracite  tracts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  tbe  coal  fields  of  Virginia,  Micb- 
igan,  and  North  Carolina,  with  the  productive  coal 
areas  in  the  far  west,  are  added^it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  coal  area  of  the  United  States  will 
largely  exceed  200,000  sq.  miles.  Coals  are  pri- 
marily divided  into  two  great  groups — the  hard 
and  soft,  or  the  anthracite  and  nitumlnous  co&la. 
Each  of  these  ^oups  is  capable  of  subdivision  into 
several  varieties.  The  prevailing  variety  in  tbe 
Rhode  Island  coal  tract  is  the  grapkitic  anthracite. 
It  contains  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  gaseous  matter, 
ignites  with  difficulty,  and  forms  an  inferior  faeL 
Anthracite  contains  from  three  to  ten  per  cent. 
volatile  matter,  and  sometimes  95  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, and  ignites  with  some  difficulty,  but  [>roduces 
an  intense  neat.  The  anthracite  division  include* 
several  districts  whose  commercial  out-pats  for  the 
year  1889  {as  reported  by  the  United  States  censna 
of  1890)  are  shown  In  the  following  table: 
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COALITIOH:  in  politioe,  a  term  applied  to  the 
union  of  two  parties,  or,  as  usuallv  happens,  por- 
tions of  parties,  who  sgree  to  sink  tneir  aiBlerences 
and  act  in  common.  The  English  ministiy  known 
as  the  Great  Coalition  was  formed  in  1782,  when 
Fox,  the  leader  of  the  reformers,  took  office  with 
Lord  North,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  alliances  oetween  separate 
states.  Of  these  the  coalitions  formed  at  different 
times  by  other  European  nations  against  France 
are  among  the  most  famous  in  history. 

COAL-FISH  (Merlanaru  carbonaHtu),  a  fish  of  the 
same  family  as  the  coa  and  haddock,  and  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back.  It  is  found  in  large  shoals 
both  on  the  European  and  American  sides  ot  the 
Atlantic.  It  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food  or 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islanders,  and  of  the  ixi- 
habitants  of  some  of  the  Hebrides.  The  liver  oJ 
the  coal-fish  abounds  in  oil,  which  is  used  for  lamps, 

COAL-TAR,  or  Gas-Tab,  a  thick,  black,  opaque 
liquid,  which  comes  over  and  condenses  in  the  pipes 
when  coal  or  petroleum  is  distilled.  Coal-tar  is 
slightly  heavier  than  water,  and  has  a  strong,  dis&- 
greeahle  odor.  As  a  source  of  bensine,  and  through 
it  of  the  aniline  dyes,  coal-tar  is  a  commodity  of 
great  commercial  value. 

COALVILLE,  a  thriving  town  ot  Utah,  aitn&ted 
on  the  Weber  River,  at  the  base  of  the  wabsatch 
Mountains,  about  thirty-five  miles  eastof  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  is  chiefly  engaged  in  tbe  mining  of  Goal 
for  railroad  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

COALVILLE,  a  village  of  Leioestershire,  Eng- 
land, 16  mites  northwest  of  Leicester  hy  rail. 
Population,  2,000, 

COAST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STA.TES. 
In  1807,  npoD  the  recommendation  of  President  Jef. 


COAMINGS— COBB 
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fenon,  GongFess  passed  an  act  authorising  tlie  Pres- 
ident to  cause  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  tne  United 
States  to  be  made,  ia  order  to  prepare  accurate 
flharts  of  ever;  part  of  the  coast ;  out  it  was  not  till 
ISlTthat  the  work  was  actually  begun.  In  that  year 
a  oommenoemeDt  was  made  near  tne  harbor  of  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F,  R.  Hassler,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  who  bad  gained  experience 
in  similar  works  abroad.  Owing  to  the  failure  of 
GongTesa  to  make  suitable  appropriations,  the  work 
was  only  prosecuted  at  intervals  oet ween  1817  and 
1832,  DO  general  survey  being  attempted,  and  the 
detaJ:hea  surveys  being  limited  to  the  most  elemen- 
tary information. 

In  1833  Congress  empowered  Ur.  Hassler  to  em- 
ploy such  astronomers  as  he  thought  advisable  to 
assist  the  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  and  provided  an  appropriation 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  service.  From 
that  date  to  the  present  time  the  survey  of  the 
coast  has  been  in  steady  and  active  progress.  Prof. 
Hassler  continued  in  charge  of  the  WoA  until  his 
death  in  1848.  His  successor  was  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache, 
who  superintended  operations  until  his  death  in  1867, 
when  Prof.  Benjamin  Feirce,  the  eminent  astrono- 
mer, was  appointed  his  successor.  Prof.  Peirce  re- 
signed in  1874,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Carlile  P. 
Patterson,  formerly  hydrographic  inspector  upon 
the  surv^.  Mr.  Patterson  died  in  1881,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  superintendent.  Prof .  J. 
E.  Hilgard. 

Some  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  American  coast 
line,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  reaches  a  total  of  7,060 
tniles.while  the  shore  lino,following  the  indentations 
of  ttie  numerous  bays,  etc.,  reaches  a  total  of  29,- 
876  miles.  The  work  combines  three  important 
operations :  first,  the  geodetic  survey,  which  accu- 
rately determinea  the  geographical  position  of 
various  points  along  the  coast  by  astronomical  and 
trigonometrical  methods ;  second,  a  topographical 
survey,  which  delineates  the  coast  line  and  the 


shoals,   and    approaches    to    the    shore,   including 
observations  of  currents  and  tides. 

As  fast  as  the  work  is  completed  charts  are  pub- 
lished in  sheets  for  the  use  of  mariners,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  a  low  price  at  the  principal  sea-ports. 
The  plan  of  publication  embraces  a  main  Beries  of 
charts,  giving  a  continuous  representation  of  the 
entire  coast  on  a  scale  of  1 :  80,000,  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and  exhibiting  all 
natural  and  artiflcial  features  of  tlie  shore,  togeth- 
er with  the  depth  of  water  and  configuration  of 
the  sea-bottom,  cliannels,  shoals,  etc. ;  a  Series  of 
charts  on  a  smaller  scale,  1 :  400,000,  known  as  "  off- 
shore charts,  "for  the  use  of  mariners  in  approaching 
the  coast;  and  a  series  of  still  more  general  charts 
on  a  scale  of  1 :  1,200,000,  for  the  use  of  mariners  in 
navigating  between  distant  points.  In  addition  to 
these  a  large  numt)er  of  charts  of  separate  harbors, 
bay»,  anchorages,  rivers,  passages  and  dangers,  on 
scalesvarying  from  1:  5,000  to  1:  60,000,  are  pub- 

Although  the  survey  of  the  coast  proper  is  now 
nearly  completed,  there  still  remains  plenty  of 
work  to  occupy  the  force.  In  1871  Congress  pro- 
Tided  for  conducting  a  chain  of  triangulation 
across  the  continent  to  form  a  geodetic  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  for 
the  execution  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
such  States  as  should  make  a  requisite  provision 
for  the  topographical  and  geological  survey  of 
their  domain.  This  work  is  now  being  actively 
prosecuted,  and  the  plan  of  a  geoeraf  geodetic 


COAMINGS :  in  a  ship,  small  frame-works  on  the 
deck,  to  prevent  sea  and  rain  water  from  rtmning 
down  the  hatchways,  ladder-ways  and  scuttles. 

COAN,  Tims  (1801-82),  an  American  mission- 
ary to  Hawaii.    He  studied  theology  at  Auburn, 


N.  Y.,  and  immediately  after  his  graduation  sailed 
from  New  York  tor  the  straits  ol  Magellan,  Aug. 
I.    He  returned  to  New  London,  Conn.,  m 


the  following  year,  and  seven  months  later  sailed, 
with  seven  others,  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  arriv- 
ing at  Hilo  in  the  summer  of  1836.  Mr.  Coan  spent 
two  years  in  the  study  of  the  language,  in  whicn  he 
became  a  powerful  speaker,  and  tne  number  of 
conversions  under  him  from  1838  to  1840  was  re- 
ported as  more  than  7,000.  He  received  in  all  up 
to  1882  over  13,000  into  the  Hilo  and  Puna  church. 
In  1870  he  visited  the  United  States,  but  after  an 
eleven  months'  stay  returned  to  Hilo  to  renew  hia 
labors  as  a  missionary.  He  published  several 
works  about  his  travels. 

COAST-GUARD,  s  guard  stationed  on  the  coast ; 
specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  an  organization  for- 
merly intended  to  prevent  smuggling  merely,  but 
now  constituted  so  as  to  serve  as  a  defensive  lorce 

COAT  OF  ARMS;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  coat 
worn  by  princes  and  great  barons  over  their  armor, 
and  descended  to  the  knee.  It  was  made  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  silver^  of  furor  of  velvet,  and  bore  armo- 
riu  insignia.  The  "coat  of  arms"  in  heraldry  is  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  armorial  insignia,  divested  of' 
the  coat  on  which  it  used  to  be  embroidered.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XI.  p.  683. 

COAST  RANGE,  a  range  of  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, neatly  par^lel  to  tne  Pacific  coast. 

COATESVILLE,  a  railroad  Junction  of  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  on  Brandywine  Cfreek.  It  has  water 
and  gasworks  and  rolling,  paper  and  woolen  mills. 

COAT  OF  MAIL:  in  the  armor  of  the  Middle 
Ages, a  suit  made  of  metal  scales  or  rings,  linked 
one  within  another.  See  Britannica,  vol.  II,  p, 
666. 

COATI,  or  CoATi  Monoi,  a  genus  of  carnivorous 


and  like  them  are  exclusively  American.  They 
liave  an  elongated  snout,  which  is  a  sort  of  flexible 
proboscis,  and  is  turned  about  in  search  of  food, 
and  employed  in  rooting  up  the  earth  to  obtain 
worms  and  insects.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XV,  p. 
441. 

COATZAGOALCO,  a  river  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Teliuantopec  in  jlcxico.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ISO  miles 
soutlieast  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  for  30  miles,  and  is  interesting  as  part  of^a 
route  which  has  been  surveyed  for  an  interooeanie 


same  year  was  an  elector  on  the  Van  Buren  ticket. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  solicitor- general  of  the 
western  circuit  of  Georgia,  and  from  1843  to  1361 
served  by  successive  recfeations  as  a  Democrat  in 
CongToss,  becoming  speaker  in  1846.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  in  1861,  and  two  years  later 
resumed  bis  law  practice.  In  1856  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1867  became  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  Confederate 
Congress  appointed  him  brigadier-general,  and 
subsequently  promoted  him  to  a  major-fceneralship. 
He  took  little  part,  however,  in  military  mov^ 
ments. 
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COBBE  — COCKERILL 


COBBE,  Fbamces  Power,  authoraafl,  born  near 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec,  4,  1822.  She  was  educated 
atBrigbton,  England,  and  early  had  her  interest 
aroua^  in  theological  questions.  She  is  a  strong 
tbeist,  a  supporter  ol  women's  rights,  and  hae  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  anti-vivi section  crueade. 
ShehaBwrittennunierousworksonreligiouBsubjects. 

GOBBOLD,  TiioUAa  Sfbmckb.  writer  od  parasitic 
worms,  born  at  Ipswich,  England,  in  1S2B,  died 
March  20,  1886.  lie  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh  and  lectured  in  London  on  botany,  zooloffy, 
comparative  anatomy,  geology,  and  helminthology, 
in  connection  with  various  hospitals  and  colleges. 
He  wrote  Entozoa  (1864);  Parasitri  (1879);  and 
Tapeuiormi  (_1SS&) ;  besides  numerous  other  works  on 
kindred  subjects. 

CO  BET,  Cahel  Gabkibl,  a  Dutch  philologist,  born 
in  1818.  In  1847  he  became  profosaor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  and  in  1876  was  made  Foreign 
Associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-lettres.  Among  his  principal  works  are: 
Oratio  de  Arte  Inlerpretandi,  editions  of  the  Greek 
classics,  and  writings  on  the  comic  poet  Plato, 
Dionyeius  of  ^aUcarnassuB,  and  Xenopbon, 

COBLE,  a  low  flat-boat  with  a  square  stern, 
mostly  used  by  salmon  fishers. 

C0BLE8KILL,  a  village  of  Schoharie  county.  N. 
Y.,  on  Cobleskill  Creek,  45  miles  west  of  Albany. 
It  contains  a  variety  of  manufactories.  Popula- 
tion, 1,122. 

COB-NnT,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  cnltivatea  varieties  of  the  hazel-nut. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  name  Is  given  to  the  fruit 
of  Omphaha  triandra,  a  tree  ol  the  natural  order 
Enphorhiacem.  The  tree  has  a  white  juice,  which 
turns  black  in  drying,  and  in  Guiana  is  used  in- 
stead of  ink. 

COBOURG,  a  port  of  entry  and  capita!  of  Nor- 
thumberland county,  Ontario,  on  Lake  Ontario,  69 
miles  northeast  of  Toronto.  It  contains  a  Wes- 
leyan  university  and  several  woolen  miUs,  foun- 
dries and  breweries.     Population,  about  5,(X)0. 

COBUKG  PENINSULA,  the  most  northerly  part 
of  Australia,  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria. It  runs  out  in  a  northwestern  direction  to- 
wards Melville  Island,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
Dundas  Strait, 

COC  ANADA,  aseaport  and  headquarters  of  Goda- 
vari  district,  Madras,  315  miles  north  of  Madras. 
It  exports  cotton,  oil-seeds,  sugar,  rice  and  cigars. 
Population,  28,856. 

(JOCCEIUS,  or  KocK,  Johannes,  a  distinguished 
theologian,  born  at  Bremen  in  1608,  died  at  Leyden, 
161)0.  He  studied  at  Hamburg  and  Franekcr; 
in  16.3S  became  professor  of  Hebrew  there,  and  in 
1650  of  theology  at  Leyden.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Lexicon  nCommenlarivi  Sermonie  Hcbraici  et  Chal- 
daici  Veleria  Teelamrnti  (1669),  the  first  tolerably 
complete  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

COCCEJI,  IlEiNBitH  Fbeiiiekb  vox,  bom  at 
Bremen  in  1644,  died  in  1719.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence and  philosophy  in  Leyden,  and  in  1672 
was  made  professor  of  the  law  of  nations  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  office  at  FrankTort-on-the-Oder.  His  work 
on  German  oivil  law,  7uri'«  ;iuHiVipni(fcii.(i'a  (1695) 
was  almost  universally  used  as  an  academical 
text-book  for  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 

COCCO,  C(X;COA  KOOT,  or  Ei>ooEH,  plants  of 
the  genus  Colocofia,  of  the  natural  order  Araces, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America. 
The  roots  form  the  principal  food  of  many  of  the 
Inhabitants,  its  taste  being  very  much  like  that  of 
potatoes. 

COOCOMILIA,orCocuMiOLiA  (PninugcoceomiKn), 
a  species  of  plum,  a  native  of  Calabria,  of  which 


the  bark—particularly  of  the  root— is  used  in  that 
country  for  the  oure  of  intermittent  fevers. 

COCCOSTEUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  peculiar 
to  the  Devonian  measures;  about  seven  specie 
have  been  described. 

COCCLLUS  INDI0U8.  Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  L 
p,  173. 

COCCUS,  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  order  Hemiptera, 
sub-order  flomopiero,  the  type  of  a  family,  Coccttfr, 
allied  to  the  Aphxi.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  attached  to  particular  plants,  on  the  juices  of 
which  they  feed,  often  producing  mucfa  mischief 
by  the  flow  and  loss  of  sap  which  their  punctures 
occasion.  This  family  contains  some  species  which 
are' of  great  value,  particularly  for  the  beautiful 
dyes  which  they  yield.  Among  them  are  cochineal 
and  kermes. 

COCCYX,    See  Britannica,  Vol,  I,  p,  821. 

COCHABAMBA.a  central  department  of  Bolivia, 
with  oflfshoots  of  the  Eastern  CordiDeras,  and  ei- 
tensive  plateaus.  The  climate  is  equable  and 
healthy,  and  its  fertile  valleys  render  it  the  richest 
and  most  picturesque  district  of  the  Republic.  Ag- 
riculture and  cattle-raising  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions. Area,  28,685  square  miles;population.  about 
365,000.  The  capital,  Cochabamba,  has  a  popula- 
'- '-isly  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  40,000. 


bar  In  the  presidency  of  Madras.  It  is  next  to 
Bombay  on  this  coast  for  sbip-buUding  and  mari- 
time commerce,  the  annual  exports  reaching  a 
value  of  (3,500,000.    Population,  about  16,000. 

COCHIN-CmNA,  a  French  province,  bordered 
northeast  by  the  territory  of  Moi's,  northwest  Cam- 


VI,  pp.  92-97).  The  area  is  23,082  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  1,858,607,  of  whom 
2,000  are  Europeans,  1,500,000  Annamites,  105,000 
Cambodians,  60,000  Chinese,  and  8,000  savages. 
French  Cochin-China  was  incorporated  with  French 
Indo-China  in  1887,  and  the  whole  divided  Into 
twenty-one  arrondissements  and  four  provinces. 
There  are  5,660  French  troops  in  Oochin-China,  be- 
sides about  2,800  Annamite  soldiers.  The  imports  ' 
(1888)  amounted  to  39,393,851  francs,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  60,013,433  francs,  of  which  70  per  cent,  was 
rice,  Tbe  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  bal- 
anced at  30,215,943  francs  in  the  local  budget  of 
1888 ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1890),  6,288,718 
francs. 

COCHITUATE  LAKE,  of  Middlesex  county, 
Mass.,  a  sheet  of.  water  covering  800  acres,  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  water  supply  of  Boston. 

COOHKANE,  Almandkr  Dondas  Ross  Wishabt 
Baillib,  a  British  author,  born  in  1816,  died  Feb.  15, 
1890.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1&41^!6; 
in  1847-52;  in  1859-68;  and  in  1870-80.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  as  first  Baron  Lamington  id 
1880,  He  was  long  known  to  society  as  Ballie- 
Cochrane,  a  writer  of  poetry  and  author  of  I'oin; 
hall/.  He  recently  published  in  Blackwood's  Mag- 
--'--,  In  the  Dnye  of  the  Dandies. 
CKBURN,  SiK  Alsxami    - 

born  Dec.  24, 1802,  died  Nov.  .  ., 

at  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  and  s 
came  distinguished  as  a  pleader  before  Parliamen- 
tarv  committees.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
ana  later  was  solicitor-general,  chief- justice,  lord 
chief- justice,  and  was  knighted. 

COCKER,  a  small  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind.  It  is 
trained  to  start  game  in  snipe  and  woodcock  shoot- 


COCK-FIGHTING  — COPFEE-BUG 
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He  was  the  son  of  William  Gockerill,  an  iHTentot 
and  macliinist,  who  in  1807  settled  at  Liege  in  Bel- 

E'um.  John,  with  an  elder  brother,  succeeded  to 
s  father's  business  in  1812,  established  a  woolen 
factorjr  in  Berlin  in  1816,  and  in  1817  founded  the 
fkmouB  works  at  Seraing.  Hia  statue  was  erected 
atSeraing  in  1871. 

COCK-FIGHTING,  a  barbarous  sport  common 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ae  to-day  it  ia 
common  in  India,  the  Mala;  countries,  and  Spanish 
America.  It  flourished  for  fully  six  centuries  in 
England,  the  cockpit  at  Whitehall  having  been 
erected  and  patronized  bj  royalty.  It  ia  now  pro- 
hibited by  statute  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States.    Newspaper  readers  are  familiar  with  para- 

frapha  on  cock-flghta  interrupted  by  the  police. 
he  game-fowl  ia  the  favorite  breed  of  flgnting~ 
cocks,  and  much  art  is  displayed  in  the  training  of 
cocks,  and  in  trimming  and  preparing  the  cock  for 
the  combat.  Young  cocka  are  called  Stage,  and  are 
considered  at  their  oest  when  two  years  of  age,  and 
from  3}i  to  4^  lbs.  in  weight.  When  prepared  tor 
battle  their  natural  spurs  are  usually  reeniorced  by 
steel  spurs  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length. 

OOCflC-LANE  GHOST,  a  reported  apparition 
which  was  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  year  1762 
in  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Parsons,  in  Cock  Lane, 
Bmithfield,  England,  and  caused  extraordinary  ex- 
citement in  London.  Strange  and  unaccountable 
noises  were  heard  in  the  house,  and  a  luminous  fig- 
ure, bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  lady  who, 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kemt,  had  once  resided  in 
the  bouse,  but  who  bad  died  two  years  before,  was 
Bald  to  have  been  seen  ;  and  dark  suapicions  as  to 
Mr,  Kemt  having  poiaoned  the  lady  were  immedi- 
ately aroused.  Crowds  were  attracted  to  the  house 
and  most  of  them  became  lielievers,  but  a  Few  skep- 
tics instituted  a  careful  invea ligation,  and  discov- 
ered that  Parsona'B  daughter,  a  girl  eleven  years  of 
age,  had  personated  the  ghost.  Parsons  was  prose- 
cuted, and  condemned  to  stand  thrice  on  Chspillory 
for  imposture  and  fraud. 

COCKNEY,  originally  a  child  delicately  nur- 
tu red,  and  hence  applied  to  the  citizens  of  luxuri- 


ury  from  the  earliest  times,  and  ita  inhabitants 
have  now  appropriated  the  name  of  Cockneys. 

COCK  OF  THE  PLAINS  (Centrocerciui  uropkaii- 
aniis),  the  largest  of  the  North  American  apeciea 
of  grouse.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of  Cal- 
ifornia, living  in  Hocks,  and  often  feeding  so  much 
on  species  ot  Artemisia  that  its  flesh  is  tumost  too 
bitter  to  be  eaten. 

COOK  OF  THE  ROCK  (Rupicola),  a  genus  ot 
SotiCh  American  passerine  birds  in  the  family  of 
Cotingidtc,  or  cliatterers.  The  male  is  remarkable 
for  a  lofty,  laterally  compressed  crest ;  the  bill  is 
high  and  strong,  the  tail  abort  and  straight.  In  the 
best-known  species,  R.  crocea,  from  Guiana  and  the 
northeast  of  Brazil,  the  male  is  predominantly 
orange-red  in  color,  with  a  dark  crest,  and  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  sober  brown  female.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pigeon. 

COCKPIT,  a  name  given  in  a  ship  of  war  to  the 
compartment  in  the  lower  part  of^tbe  ship  where 
the  wounded  are  attended  to  during  action.  The 
surgery  and  dispensary  which  contains  the  medi- 
cine chests  for  the  ship's  company  adjoin  the  cock- 
pit. 

COCKSCOMB,  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Amarantare^e,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  By 
gardeners  the  name  is  confined  to  Crlntia  crUtata. 
It  grows  with  an  upright  stem,  which  becomes  flat- 
tened upwards,  expands  and  forma  a  wavy  crest. 
The  colors  are  various  and  often  verj  brilliant. 


COCK'8-FOOT  GRASS  (Dactylit),  a  genua  of 
grasses,  called  cock's-foot  from  the  dense  Dranches 
of  the  one-sided  panicles.  D.  glomerata  ia  a  native 
of  Europe,  Asia,  North  America  and  the  North  of 
Africa.  It  is  valuable  for  hay,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant part  in  almost  all  the  beat  pastures,  as  it  is 
much  relished  by  cattle.  It  thrives  on  moat  kinds 
ot  soil,  and  in  situations  too  shady  for  many  other 
grasses.    It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  America, 

COCKSWAIN,  or  Coiwain:  on  board  ship,  the 
steersman  of  a  boat,  and  commander  of  the  boat's 

COCOA-NUT  BEETLE,  a  larffe  beetle  of  the 
family  LongicoT-nes,  tribe  Lamiana,  the  larv«  of 
which  are  very  destructive  in  cocoa-nut  planta- 
tiona,  eating  tbeir  way  in  all  directions  in  the 
stems  of  the  younger  trees. 

COCOON,  the  silken  sheath  spun  by  the  larvte  of 
many  insects  in  passing  into  the  pupa  or  resting 
stage.  The  arrangement  of  the  threads,  and  the 
compietness  ot  tne  covering  vary  widely.  The 
most  typical  and  perfect  cocoons  are  those  of 
many  moths,  especially  those  of  the  silkworm.  The 
delicacy,  neatness  and  labor  exhibited  by  these  last 
make  them  as  marvelous  as  they  are  useful. 

COD.     Bee  BritanniCa,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  103-04. 

CODA :  in  music,  a  passage  added  to  a  compo- 
sition, for  establishing  more  completely  the  final 
cadence.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  peroration  of 
an  oratorical  discourse. 

CODE.     See  BritBnnica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  104-07. 

CODEINE,  an  opium  alkaloid  obtained  from 
poppy-heads.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
similar  to  morphine,  but  much  feebler  in  its  action. 

CODEX,  a  name  applied  to  ancient  manuscripts. 
especially  of  the  classics  or  of  the  Scriptures.  Oi 
the  latter  class  the  principal  are  the  Codfx  Sinnitr 
icus,  discovered  in  1844  and  1859  in  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischendorf,  and  the  Codex 
Vaticartiu,  both  of  the  4th  century ;  and  the  Codex 
Alexandrinyii  and  Codex  Ephraemi  of  the  6th 
century.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,   pp.  148--44. 

CODICIL,  a  supplement  to  a  will  whereby  any- 
thing omitted  is  added,  or  any  change  demanded 
by  tne  altered  circumstances  of  the  testator.  A 
codicil  is  authenticated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
will,  and  possesses  the  same  privileges  when  holo- 
graph or  written  by  the  band  of  the  testator  himself, 

CODLIN  MOTH  (Car;pocaj,ia  pomouella),  &  amnn 
moth,  which  is  very  injurious  in  apple  orchards, 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  calyx-ena  oC  the  newly 
formed  fruit,  within  which  .the  larva  feeds,  so  that 
the  growth  of  the  fruit  is  arrested  and  it  falls  off 
prematurely. 

CODRINGTON,  Sib  William  John,  G.  O.  B., 
(1804-84),  an  English  general,  son  of  the  British 
admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Sir  William  was 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea  in  185B. 

C(ELE-8YRIA,  or  Eit-Bukaa,  a  vallM  of  Syria  ei- 
tending  between  the  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  at  an  elevation  of  2,800  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  70  miles  in  length  and  seven  in 
breadth.  In  this  valley  stand  the  ruins  of  Baalbek 
and  Chalcis. 

COERCION.  Bee  Britannica,  VoL  VII,  p.  608; 
and  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  670-71. 

CCEREBID.£,  a  family  of  osoine  passerine  birds 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  They  are 
small,  and  of  brilliant  and  varied  colors. 

COEYMANS,   a  small   railroad  town  of  Albany 


and  also  s  mineral  spring. 

COFFEE-BUG  lI^caniumEoffea),  an  insect  of  the 
Coccus  family,  which  lives  on  the  eoffee^tree,  and 
is  extremely  destructive  to  coffee  plantations. 
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COFFEE  TREE— COLCHICUM 


COFFEE  TREB,  or  Kintucky  CorVsK.  a  le- 
sumiDous  tree  of  the  United  States,  often  growiog 
to  a  large  siEe,  the  seeds  of  which  have  beeii  aome- 
tlmes  used  ae  a  anbstitute  for  cofTee. 

GOFFER,  a  box  or  casket  for  keepfng  jewels, 
money  or  other  valuables.  Coffers  and  ohests  were 
■ometimes  made  of  iron,  bat  more  frequently  of 
wood. 

COFFER-FISH,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Otlracton. 
The  body  is  inclosed  in  a  flrm  case  formed  of  hexag- 
onal bony  scales  fitted  into  one  another  like  a 
mosaic.  Tbe  snout,  the  bases  of  the  fine,  and  the 
end  of  the  tall  are  the  only  soft-skinned  parts.  Over 
a  score  of  species  are  known,  from  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas.  The  best-known  form  is  0.  quadri- 
cornls  from  the  tropical  Atlantic. 

COFFEYVILLE,  a  railway  city  of  Kansas,  and 
shipping  point  for  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It  is  in 
Montgomery  county,  on  the  Verdigris  River. 

COFFIN,  Sib  Isaac,  a  British  admiral,  born  in 
Boston,MBBS.,  in  17S9,  died  in  1839.  He  entered  the 
'  1  1773,  and  served  against  the  Americans 


Bchool  at  Nantucket, 

COGGESHALL,  a  town  inthe  county  of  Essex, 
England,  situated  on  the  Blackwater,  44  miles 
northeast  of  London.  It  has  manufactories  of  silk, 
velvet  and  lace.    Population,  3,916. 

OOGALNICEANU,  Michael,  a  Roumanian 
statesman,  bom  in  1S06.  At  an  earlj  age  he  be- 
came professor  of  national  history  at  Jassy.  In 
1804  he  was  president  of  the  cabinet,  and  from 
IWS  to  1870  was  asain  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as 
minister  of  internal  affairs.  In  1876  he  was  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs;  later  ambassador  to 
France,  and  in  1879  he  became  senator.  He  has 
written  several  valuable  histories. 

COGSIZANCE,  a  term  used  in  heraldry,  some- 
times to  signify  a  crest,  sometimes  abadge,  or  other 
distinguish  ins  mark. 

COGNOSCENTI,  persons  professing  a  critical 
knowledge  of  works  of  art,  and  of  a  somewhat 
more  pretentious  character  than  amateurs. 

COGNOVIT,  in  law.  is  the  defendant's  written 
confession  that  the  plaintiff's  cause  against  him  is 
just  and  true. 

COHABITATION,  the  state  of  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife,  and  being  reputea  to  be  such. 
These  circumstances  are  held  to  afford  sufficient 
proof  that  the  contract  of  marriage  has  been  con- 
stituted by  their  mutual  consent. 

CO-HEIR  AND  CO-HEIRESS,  one  of  two  or 
more  persons  among  whom  an  inheritance  is  di- 
vided. 

COHN,  Ferdinand  Julius,  a  German  botanist, 
born  in  1828.  In  1850  he  became  privatdocent,  and 
in  1870  professor  of  botany  in  the  Breslau  Univer- 
sity. He  has  written  many  popular  works  on  botany. 

COHNHEIM,  Julius  Fbiedrich,  a  German  pa- 
thologist, born  in  1839.  He  practiced  medicine 
for  a  while,  and  in  1864  became  connected  with  the 
Berlin  Charity  Hospital.  In  1868  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Kiel;  in 
1872  at  Breslau,  and  in  1878  at  Leipsic.  He  has 
made  many  important  discoveries  in  pathology, 
and  has  written  several  books  on  this  subject. 

COHORT :  in  the  ancient  Roman  armies,  a  portion 
of  a  legion,  consisting  usually  of  600  men.  There 
were  generally  10  cohorts  to  a  legion, 

COHOSH  the  Indian  name  of  a  number  of  plants 
used  in  medicine,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ci'mi- 
cifugic  racfmo»a,  Aclete  alba  and  tpicala,  and  Cau- 
wphvlhim  Ihnlirlroidet, 

COHUNE  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Altalea  Cohune,  a  palm  abund- 


ant in  Honduras  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  leaves  are  30  feet  in  length,  and  each  leaflet 
measnres  three  feet,  while  the  tree  attains  a  height 
of  only  about  40  feet. 

COIF  a  covering  for  the  head  In  general,  but 
more  especially  for  the  circular  portion  on  tbe 
crown.  Its  special  sitpiification  is  now  limited  to 
the  caul  or  cap  worn  by  sergeants-at-law. 

COIMBATOBE,  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
Madras  presidency,  on  the  Noyil,  804  miles  south- 
west of  Madras  by  rail.  It  is  elevated  1,4ST  feet 
above  the  level  oMhe  sea,  and  has  a  cool  tempera- 
ture, rendering  it  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for 
Europeans.  Population  in  1881,  SB,967.  See  Bri- 
tannica,  Vol.VI,  p.  116. 

COINCIDENCE.  When  two  geometrical  flgurea 
are  laid  upon  one  another,  and  the  boondaries  of  tbe 
one  falls  everywhere  exactly  upon  those  of  the 
other,  the  figures  are  said  to  coincide.  See  Cohobd- 
ITY,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

COKE.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  118-19. 

COKE,  TiTOMAB,  D.  C.  L.  (1747-I8H),  first  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  bom  at 
Brecon  in  Wales,  in  1747,  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1766,  and  settled  as  a  curate  in  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land. Being  dismissed  by  his  rector  for  open-air 
preaching  and  holding  cottage  services,  be  joined 
the  Methodists,  and  served  as  president  of  tbe 
English  and  Irish  conferences  in  1  (82, 17S7,  and  1806. 
In  1784  he  arrived  in  New  York,  having  been 
set  apart  by  Wesley  as  "superintendent'  of  the 
societies  in  America.  He  made  nine  voyages  to 
this  country,  and  died  on  the  Indian  Ocean  while 
on  a  missionary  voyage  to  Ceylon  in  1814,  having 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Methodist  foreign 
missions. 

COL,  a  depression  or  pass  in  a  mountain-range. 
In  those  parts  of  the  Alps  where  the  French  lan- 
guage prevails  the  passes  are  usnally  named  cob,  as 
the  Cof-df-Bainw,  the  Col-du-Geant,  etc. 

COL'ARCO :  in  music,  with  the  bow,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  pizzicalo, 

COLBAN,  Maris  Sophie,  a  Norwegian  novelisL 
born  in  1814.  SEe  visited  Paris,  and  was  employed 
by  a  journal  there  to  go  to  Rome  as  Italian  corre- 
spondent.   She  has  written  various  novels. 

COLBURN,  Zerar  (1804-40), anAmerican  matb- 
ematical  prodigy.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was 
exhibited  in  America,  Eneland,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  France,  mentally  solving  intricate  problems 
with  great  facility.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  able 
to  answer  immediately  questions  like  "What  is  899,- 
999'  X  49'  X  25  7  "  In  1820  he  became  a  teacher  in 
London,  performing  astronomical  calculations  at 
tbe  same  time  for  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  longitude.  In  1826  he  united 
with  the  Methodist  church  ;  was  for  nine  years  an 
itinerant  preacher.  In  1S35  he  became  professor  of 
languages  in  Norwich  University,  VIt  which  posi- 
tion be  held  till  bis  death.  His  remarkable  facul- 
ty disappeared  as  he  grew  to  manhood. 

COLBY  UNIVERSITY.  See  Coli,eo«s,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

COLCHESTER,  a  manufacturing  town  of  New 


London  county.  Conn.    Bacon  Academy  Is    here. 
Paper  and  India-rubber  goods  are  manufactured. 
COLCHICUM,  a  genus  of    the    natural    order 


lAliacem,  sub~order  MtlanthaceK.  The  species  are 
stemless,  with  flowers  half  subterranean,  the  limb 
of  the  perianth  and  part  of  the  tube  only  rising  above 
ground.  The  superior  ovary  rises  after  the  flower- 
F^_, .._    j(|g   fp^jg    qI    three   little    follicles 


Ing  is  over  i: 


a  valuable  medicinal  plant,  the  parts 


COLCOTHAR— COLES 
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COLCOTHAR,  a  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  the  brownish,  red  peroxide  of  iron  which  remaiuB 
in  the  retorts  when  green  vitriol  or  the  sulphate  of 
iron  in  calcined.  As  a  pigment  it  ia  known  as  Indiin 
red.  The  powder  is  used  for  polishing  glass  and 
the  like. 
.  COLD.    See  Britanniea,  Vol.  V,  pp.  218-19. 

COLD  CREAM,  a  preparation  of  Catty  substances 
used  aa  a  mild  dressing-  for  the  skin,  usually  made 
of  olive  oil,  white  wax  and  rose  water. 

COLDEN,  Cadwalladbr  (1688-1776},  a  Scottish- 
American  physician.  After  studying  medicine  and 
mathematics  in  Europe,  he  came  to  theVnited  States 
In  1708,  and  practiced  in  Philadelphia  till  1715, 
when  he  revisited  London.  He  settled  in  New  York 
city  in  1718,  and  the  following  year  became  survey- 
or-general of  the  colony  and  master  In  chancery. 
In  1755  he  retired  to  a  tract  of  land  about  nine 
miles  from  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson,  where  he 
gave  his  attention  to  farming  and  scientific  pur- 
suits. He  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province 
as  presidentof  the  council  in  1760,  and  the  following 
Tear  be  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York.  He  held  this  position  till  hit  death,  and 
was  many  times  at  the  head  of  affairs  through  the 
absence  or  death  of  the  various  governors. 

COLDEN,  Cadwalladbb  David  (1769-1884),  an 
American  lawyer.  In  1818  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
New  York  citv ;  in  1820  was  sent  to  Congress,  and 
in  1824  to  the  State  senate.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Rob- 
ert Fulton. 

COLD  HARBOR,  a  location  in  Hanover  county, 
Va.,  10  miles  northeast  of  Kichinond.  Here  in  May 
and  June  of  1864  the  Confederate  and  Union  armies 
confronted  each  other  and  a  series  of  engagements 
took  place. 

COLD-PIT,  in  gardening  a  simple  contrivance 
for  the  preservation  of  half-hard^  plants  throu|i[h 
the  winter.  It  consists  of  a  pit,  about  8  ft.  in 
depth,  covered  with  a  frame  either  that«hed  or 
glazed. 

COLD  SPRING,  a  viUage  of  New  York,  situated 
on  Long  Island,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Sound,  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  New  York  city.  It  contains  a 
very  successful  artificial  hatchery  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  It  was  formerly 
an  important  whaling  port. 

COLD  SPRING,  a  village  of  Putnam  countv,  N. 
Y.,  situated  among  the  Highlands  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  one  mile  from  West  Point.  Cannon, 
brass  castings  and  machinery  are  here  manufac- 
tured. 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS.acelebratedregiment 
in  the  Foot  Guards  of  the  British  army,  its  organi- 
cation  dating  from  an  earlier  period  than  that  of 
any  other  regiment  excepting  the  1st  Foot.  Raised 
in  1660  by  Gen.  Monk  at  Coldstream,  it  was  at  first 
called  ftlonk'a  Regiment;  but  when  Parliament 
gave  a  brigade  of  guards  to  Charles  II,  this  corps 
was  included  in  it,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Coldstream  Guards. 

COLDWATER,  a  town  in  Michigan,  capital  of 
Branch  county,  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railwaj',  156 
miles  east  of  Chicago.  It  has  numerous  manu- 
factories, and  a  public  school  building  which  cost 
(100,000. 

COLE,  Sib  Henby,  English  civil  administrator  and 
author,  born  at  Bath,  July  15,  1808,  died  April  18, 
1882.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  He 
became  assistant  keeper  of  the  records  in  1838 ;  was 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  did  valuable  ser- 
vice on  the  committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 : 
was  the  founder  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
In  1860  became  director  of  that  institution.  For 
his  service  on  innumerable  committees  and  coun- 
cllsi  and  in  promoting  valuable  reforms,  he  was 


made  K.  C.  B.  in  1876.  He  wrote  much  for  news- 
papers and  reviews,  and  under  the  name  of  "  Felix 
Summerly,"  published  a  number  of  books  for  chil- 

COLE,  Thouab,  an  American  landscape  painter, 
born  at  Bolton- le-Moors  in  1801,  died  Feb.  11, 1848. 
He  removed  to  America  in  1819.  In  1830  two  of  his 
pictures  appeared  in  the*Royal  Academy,  and  he 
afterwards  made  sketching  tours  through  England, 
France  and  Italy ;  but  all  Ms  best  landscapes  were 
from  American  subjects. 

COLE,  VicAT,  R.  A.,  an  Engltsh  landscape  painter, 
bom  at  Portamouth  in  18^,  and  received  early 
artistic  instruction  from  his  father.  His  paintings 
werefirst  exhibited  in  1352,  and  six  years  later  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 
His  picture  entitled  .^  5ujT<!/  Cornfield  gre&tlj  in- 
creased his  reputation,  Mr.  Cole  became  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1870,  and  was  elected 
R.  A.  ia  1880. 

OOLBBROOKE,  or  Gbbat  Falls,  a  village  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  port  of  entry,  situated  near  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  St.  John  River,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge. 

COLEMAN,  Lyman  (1796-1882),  an  American  au- 
thor. He  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1820  to 
1825,  studying  theology  at  the  same  time.  He 
preached  for  seven  years  in  the  Congregational 
church,  and  for  five  years  was  principal  of  Burt 
Seminary  In  Vermont,  and  later  principal  of  the 
English  department  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 
After  a  visit  to  Germany  he  taught  German  m 
Princeton  College,  and  later  in  Amherst,  He 
traveled  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  in  1856. 
and  on  his  return  to  America  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  In  Ijafayette  College,  Eastoii,  Pa.  Prof. 
Coleman's  publications  were  principally  on  Bib- 
lical subjects. 

COLEN80,  John  Williak  (1814-83),  an  Eng- 
lish colonial  bishop  of  Natal.  In  1846  he  became 
rector  of  Forncett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk  and  in  1864 
was  elected  bishop  of  Natal.  He  published  exten- 
sively on  mathematical,  religious  and  other  topics. 
Bee  Britanniea,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  242 ;  Vol.  XVIII,  p. 
512. 

COLEPEPER,  John,  a  British  statesman,  a  na- 
tive of  Sussex,  England,  but  little  is  known  of  his 
history  until  his  return  for  Kent  in  1640  to  the 
Long  Parliament.  In  1642  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  a  twelvemonth  later  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  in  another  twelvemonth  Lord  Cole- 
peper.    He  died  June  11, 1660. 

COLERIDGE,  Dbbwbnt  (1800-8S)_,  an  English 
clergyman.  In  1841  he  became  principal  of  St. 
Mark's  College,  Chelsea.  While  holding  this  po- 
sition he  was  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  later  rector  of  Homwell,  Middlesex,  He  pub- 
lished some  works  of  a  religious  character. 

COLERIDGE,  John  Dukb,  baron,    an  English 

i'urist,  born  in  1821.  In  1866  he  became  recorder  of 
'ortsmouth,  and  in  1861  was  made  Queen's  coun- 
sel. From  1866  to  1873  he  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  1871  he  became  attorney-general,  and  in 
1873  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
In  1880  he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  England. 

COLEROON,  a  river  of  Southern  Iidia.  See 
Kavbbi,  Britanniea,  Vol,  XIV,  p.  19. 

COLES,  Edward  (1786-1868),  a  governor  of  lUi- 
nois.  He  was  private  secretary  to  President  Mad- 
ison for  six  years  from  1810,  and  in  1S17  went  to 
Russia  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  registrar  of  the  United  States  land 
office  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  and  was  governor  of 
the  State  from  1823  to  1826,  during  his  term  of 
office  preventing  the  pro-slavery  party  from  ob- 
taining control  of  the  State. 
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COLEUS.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  266. 

COLEWORT,  a  name  given  to  Bome  ol  the  manj 
cnltEvated  varietiee  of  Brateica  oleracea.  The  name 
IB  also  applied  to  cabbages  cut  for  use  before  their 
leaves  have  full;  closed  into  heada. 

COLFAX,  SuHUVLEB,  an  American  etatesman, 
born  in  New  York  .city.  Warch  23,  1828,  died  Jan. 
13, 18S6.  In  1830  he  removed  and  settled  with  the 
family  in  Indiana.  In  1641  he  was  made  deputy  to 
hia  stepfather.  George  W,  Matthews,  who  waa 
county  auditor.  Colfax  held  this  position  for  eight 
vears.     He   was   for   several   years    editor  of   the 

South  Bend  Free  Press  and  Register,"  the  most 
influential  Whig  journal  in  Northern  Indiana.  In 
1849  he  wag  secretary  of  the  Whig  convention  in 
Baltimore  which  nominated  Taylor  for  President. 
The  next  year  he  waa  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  earnestly  apposed  a  clause  to  prohibit  free 
colored  men  from  settling  in  that  State.  He  was 
again  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  national  convention 
in  1852,  and  having  joined  the  new  Republican 
party,  waa  elected  to  Congress  in  1354,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  1869.  In  December,  1863, 
he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  twice 
reelected  as  Speaker.  In  May,  1868,  at  the  Chicago 
National  Republican  Convention  he  waa  nominated 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  No- 
vember was  elected,  takiug  hia  seat  as  President 
of  the  Senate  March  4,  1869.  In  1871  President 
Grant  offered  him  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State, 
but  he  declined  in  order  to  serve  out  his  term  as 
Vice-President.  His  later  years  were  spent  chiefly 
in  retirement  from  active  politics,  but,  yielding  to 
popular  demand,  he  made  several  successful  tours 
in  the  lecture  field.  At  his  death  public  honors 
were  awarded  to  his  memory,  both  in  Congress  and 
in  several  of  the  vStates. 

COLFAX,  a  flourishing  town,  county-seat  of 
Whitman  county.  Wash.  It  is  the  trade-center  of 
an  extensive  and  fertile  agricultural  district. 

COLIO,  a  name  employed  by  the  later  Greek  and 
Boman  physicians  to  denote  diseases  attended 
with  severe  pain  and  flatulent  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  without  diarrhoea  or  loosen<!ss  of  the  bow- 
els. The  disease  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  sjmis- 
modic  in  character,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  ir- 
regular contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  usually  attended  with  constipa- 
tion, and  ceases  when  the  regular  action  of  the 
bowels  is  restored,  although  often  in  this  case  the 
operation  of  medicine  is  attended  by  continued 
pain  for  a  time.  It  is  closely  allied  as  a  symptom 
to  several  very  severe  and  dangerous  diseases, 
such  as  peritonitis,  lead  poisoning,  etc. 

COLfj,  oneof  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Mull,  two  and  a  half  miles  north- 
east of  Tiree  Isle,  It  is  12  miles  in  length.  Popu- 
lation 723;  engaged  in  atp-icuilure  and  (ishiny. 

COLLATERAL  SECURITY,  any  pro|>erty  or 
right  oF  action,  as  a  bill  of  sale  or  stock-cert iflcate, 
which  is  given  as  additional  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  obligation,  and  is  to  be  surrendered 
upon  the  pterformarice  of  the  latter. 

COLLAR-BEAM,  a  piece  of  timber  connpcting  a 

Eair  of  rafters.  Large  roofs  have  two  or  more  col- 
ir-beams. 

COLLS,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Elsa,  24  miles 
southwest  of  Florence.  Itlias  an  old  cathedral  and 
caitle.     Pomilalion,  5,(ICtO. 

COLLECT,  a  short  form  of  prayer,  consisting  of 
a  single  sentence,  conveying  one  main  petition, 
which  is  based  on  an  attritiute  ascribed  to  God  in 
the  opening  invocation,  and  closes  with  an  as- 
cription of  praise  or  a  pleading  of  the  merits  of 
Christ. 


COLLEGE  COLORS.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  colora  cfaoeen  and  in  use  1^  the  principal  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  compiled  from  reports 
made  by  the  institutions  named  ap  to  .fan.  1, 1891 : 

AUred  Colleea Porpla  uid  Gold. 

AiuliersC  t'ofleie Violet  uid  WMM. 

Bmiiard  College BluB  and  White. 

Butea  Uollege. Garnet 

Boaloa  Uulverslty CrlmMTO  and  White. 

BowUoin  College White. 

Brown  UnlverBity Brown. 

Carleton  College Malie. 

Colgate  UniTcralty Maroon  and  Yallow. 

Coll.  City  ol  New  York Uivender. 

Columbia  CoU^re Blue  and  White. 

Columbian  UnlTerelty Orange  and  Blue. 

Cornell  College,, Roj-iQ  Purple. 

Cornell  Unlverglty Comellan  and  White. 

Cumberlnbd  University Blue,  Green  and  White. 

Davidson  College Pink  and  Blue. 

DePauw  UnlTeralty Old  Gold. 

UlckluBOD  College Red  and  While. 

Fraoklln   and   Marahall    Col- 
lege.  Blue  and  White, 

Franklin  College Blue  and  Orange. 

Furman  UBiverelty Purple  nud  White. 

Georgetown  College Blue  and  Gray. 

Hamilton  College Rose  Pink. 

Hnrvard  UoiverBlCy Crlmeon. 

Qavcrford  College Scarlet  and  Black. 

Ulram  College Bright  Bed  and  Skv  Blue. 

Hobart  College Orange  and  Royal  Purple. 

Illinois  Wesleyan Steel  Gray  and  Navy  Blue- 
Indiana  University Maroon. 

Io«u  State  UuliersUy Old  Gold. 

Johns  Hopkins  University Black  and  Bloc. 

Kentucky  UniveisltT Orange  and  Blue, 

KonyoD  College Mauve. 

Knox  College Old  Gold  and  Roval  PuFDle. 

Lntayette  College Maroon  and  Whiie. 

Lake  Foreat  Unlverstty PI  a  k  and  Blue. 

Lehigh  University Brown  and  Wblte. 

Manhatteu  College Blae  and  While, 

Marietta  Collide. United  Stales  Flag. 

Miami   Unlvtrslty Searlet  and  Wliite. 

Middlebury  College Blue. 

Motimoutb  College Red  and  Wblte. 

Wt.St.MBry'a  College White  and  Blue. 

Mublenberg  College Garnet  and  Steel. 

Nortbweiitcru  i:uh'ersily Pu rule  and  Gold. 

Nonvlcb  University Gold  and  Garnet. 

Notre  Dauio  College Blue  and  Old  Gold. 

Oborlln  College Red  and  Gold. 

Ohio  State  University Red  end  Grav. 

Ohio  Weslevau  College Scarlet  and  Jet. 

Pen  n  sylvan  la  College Orange  and  Navy  Bine. 

PolytvuhnlclnslltuteoIBrook- 

PrWtton  College Orange  and  Black. 

Randolph  Uacon  College Orange  and  Black. 

Rolllu- Colhge , BoscTlnk. 

Rutgers  College Scarlet. 

Si-tob  Hall  CiSlege Jilue  and  Wblte. 

Smith  College White. 

Bteveus  lust.  Technology Silver.  Gray  and  Cardinal  Bed. 

St.  Fronds  Xavlcr  College.... Red  and  Blue. 

St.  John's  College Light  Blue  and  White. 

St.  Lmvreuce  Umvoreity, Scarlet  and  Brown. 

St.  Louis  University Orange,  White  and  Bine. 

St.  Stephen's  College Blue. 

Swsrtbuiore  Colleeo Garnet. 

Syracuse  Unlvcrslij Orange. 

Tri>illyCollege(Hnrtfoid}....01d  Gold  and  Blue. 

Trtnlty  College  (N.C, ) Blue. 

Tufts  College Brown  and  Blue. 

Tiilime  University •. Old  Gold. 

Union   College Garnet, 

University  ofCalifomla Blue  and  Gold. 

University  of  Denier Garnet  and  Gold. 

University  ol  Oeorgia Crimson,  Black  and  Old  Gold. 

Unlvenlly  of  Kansas Blue  and  Buff. 

UiilverHlty  of  Miohlgan Mauve  and  Blue. 

University  of  MlnuesotB. Old  Gold  and  Maroon. 

Untverfllty  ol  MlsHOnrl Old  Gold  and  Black. 

University  of  flehraska Old  Gold. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  While  and  Blue. 
Uulversity  of  Peiiusylvanla. . .  Red  and  Wblte. 

UnlviTHlt.T  o(  Rochester Blue  iind  Steel  Gray. 

University  of  South  Carolina. Tea  Green  and  Cardinal  RedU 
UniviTHity  of   City  of    New 

York  ..  Violet. 

Unlvernity  of  the  South Purple  and  Gold. 

Uulverxl  tv  of  Ti'nneasee Blue  and  Gray. 

University  of  Texas While,    Heliotrope    and     Old 

Univorxltyof  Vermont Straw  and  Dark  Green.  r 

University  of  Virginia Navy  Blue  and  Oraal|i^~\l'^    C> 

Unlveraity  ol  WlBCODBin RWI."  -    '  '      ^  ■•T'V.'Xl^ 
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UnlrerilCy  Of  WoOBter Old  Gold  BDd  Bliict. 

Vanderblft  UnlveraHy Yellow  ■od  BI»Ck. 

VasBur  College Pink  kod  Gray. 

Wabash  College Scarlet. 

Woke  Forest  College Blueand  Red. 

Was  bin  Eton  and  Jefferson  Col' 
lege   Black  and  Carmine 

WaBiilngWn  and  Lee  Unlver- 
ally White  end  Blue. 

Waahlnaton  University Green  and  Ked. 

Welleiley  College Blue. 

Wells  College Green  and  White. 

Wegteyan  University  (Conn.)  .Cardinal  and  Black. 

Western  Reserve  University.. Crimson  and  White. 

.WeHtmlnster  College Dark  Blue  and  White. 

Villlamaad  Mary  College.... Orange  and  While. 

Williams  College Royal  Purple. 

Yale  University Dark  Blue. 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA.  For  the  general  auhject 
of  Colleces  and  Universities  in  various  countries, 
with  elaDorate  earlier  atatistica  of  such  inetitutions, 
Bee  Britannicft,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  142-43,  and  Vol.  XIII, 
pp.  831-36.  The  aubjoinea  list  embraces  the  names 
of  the  principal  literary  and  theological  institu- 
tioiiH  01  this  clagB  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  toeetber  with  the  datea  of 
their  organization,  the  placea  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, their  relation  to  religious  denominational 
control,  the  names  of  their  preaidenta  aeverally 
on  Jan.  1,  189!,  and  the  oumlwra  of  their  teachera 
and  students,  and  also  the  numbers  of  volumes  in 
their  reapective  libraries : 


national  Con- 


Amherst  College  . 
■     'over  Theol.  Sei 
loch  Col  lcge+... 


CarletoQ  Uolleget. 

"     !  So.  Aup'l  Science.. 

rleston  College. ii^i 

_  ..'k  University 

Colby   Univenjliyt 

Colgate  Unlveralty  (d). . 

Coir.  City  of  N.Y. 

■"-'■imbla  College 

imblan  Unlv 

...nell  College!-  ....... 

Cornell  University f. . . . 

Cumberland  Unlv 

"     Imouth  College 

IdeOQ  College 

Denlson  Unlierslty , 

DcPauw  Unlveraityf . . . 

DlcliluBou  Colleget , 

Drew  Thcolog.  Bern 

Kminewt  Colleget 

Emory  College 

Erskloe  College 

Fisk  Utilveraltyt 

Franklin  Colleget 

Franklin  and  Uarehall.. 
"      man  University , 

eral  Tbeol.Sem 

Ueorgelown  College — 

Hamlltoa  College 

Hampden-Sldney 

"--over  Colleget 

rard  University 

mi*College+*''.l!;'.!' 

art  College 

Houard  Universltyt. , , . 

Illinola  Wealcyanf. 

Indiana  Uulveraltyl-. . . . 

S::?5!,-lSi,:t::::::; 

Johns  Hopkins  Unlv 

Kentucky  Unlv .t 

Kanyon  College 

Kuoi  College? 

■-'-yette  College 

1  Forest  Unlv.t 

Laae  Theol.  Sem 

liawreuce  Unlver8lty+.., 

Lehigh  University 

Lincoln  Unlversityf 

Ualne  Stale  College 

Uaobattan  College 

Marietta  College 

McKendree  Conegef. . . . 
Mercer  University 


New  York  City. 
LeH'tsIon,  Me... 

Berea,Ky.  

Boston.  Mass  . . 


Providence,  R.I. 
Bryn-Mawr,  Pa, . 
Buffalo,  N.Y  ... 
KorthHcld.  Minn 
Cleveland,  O.. 
Washington. D.C. 
Charleston,  S,C. 
Worcester,  UasB. 
Watcnllle,  Me  . 
Hauilltou,  N.Y.. 
New  York  City., 
NevYork  City  . 
Washington,  D.C 
Mt.Vuriion.lB... 


Nashville,  Tenn, 
Frauklln,  Ind... 
Lancaster,  Pa.   . 

Greenville,  S.  C. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


>^,'p". 


larerfi 
iHram...    ... 

Geneva,  N.  Y 
Washington.  D.C. 
Bloomlngton,  111.. 
Bloomlngton,  Ind. 
Grlnnell.Ia... 
City.  la. 


Battlm< 
Gamb] 


ffi? 


Lake  Forest,  111. 


S-^tl 


MarietW,  O... 


Non-aect. . . . 
Meth.  Ellis. . 

Cong     

Free  Bapti '. '. 

Meth.  Epis!! 

Bup(lHt'(fti^ 
Or.  Friends. 
K,  Catholic. 

R,  Catholic. 

Non-Sect.... 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Non-Beot 

Non-Sect.... 

Non-Sect 

Meth.EpIs.. 
Non-Sect.,., 
C'mb.  Presb 

Cong 

Presb.- 

Me^h.  Enis!' 


Non-Sect, , . 
Meth.  -Ep.  8 
A, R.  Presb 

Baptist'.!!!! 
Rei.  Germ, 
Baptist,,  ,. 
Prot.  Epls  . 
R,  Catholic 

NoE-Sect,,. 
Friends.... 
Disciples  ,, 
Prol.Epis,, 
NOQ-Sect,.. 
Meth.  Epls. 
Non-Sect, , , 

Cong 

Non-Sect, , , 
Non-Sect, , , 
Disciples  .. 
Prot.  Epls,, 
Non-9ect. , . 

Presb!!!!!!! 

Metb.'Epia, 
Prot.  Epls., 
C'mh,  Pres, 
Non-Sect  .. 
R.  Catholic 


J.Allen,  D.D..LL.D.,. 

D,  H.  Wheeler.  D.D..  LL,D 

M,  K,  Gates.  LL,D..  L.U.D 

Egbert  O.  Smyth.  D.D 

Daniel  A.  Long.  S.D..  LL.D. . , . 

Rev.  H.  Bumstead,  D.D 

A.Brooks,  A.M.  (Ch.Fac.)... 

Oren  B,  Cheney,  D.D 

Wm.  B.  Stewart,  A.U.,  D.D..,. 
Wm,  F.  Warren.  D.D..  LL.D., , 
Wm.  DeWltt  Hyde.  D.D, 

E.  B.  Andrens,  D.D,.  LL.  D, . . . 
James  E.  Rhoade.  LL.  D —  .. 

Rev.  J.  U.Belnsle.  S.J 

Rev.  James  W.  Strong,  D.D... . 

Cady  Stnley.  Ph.D..  iS..D 

Rl.  Rev.  J.  J.Kcane.  D.D.  (f)... 
H.  E.  Shepherd,  A.M..  LL.D. . , 
G.  8.  Ilall^  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.. 
Albion  W.SmBlI,Ph.D 

Alex,  siewurt  Webb!  'll'.d!  ! ! ! ! . 

Seth  Low,  LL.D. 

James  C.  WeUlug,  LL.D.. 

Wm.  F.King.  D.lj.,  LL.D 

Cbas.  Kendall  Adams.  LL.D. . , 
Nathan  Green.  LL.D.  (Cban.).. 

S.  C,  Bart  let  1.  D.D..  LL.D 

J.  B.  Shearer.  D.D^  LL.D  

Gal.  Anderson,  D.D..  LL.D 

John  P.D.John.  D.D 

George  £.  Keed,  DJ).,  LL.D.  .. 

Henry  A.  Butti,  D.D.,  LL.D 

W.S.GIltoer,  A.M 

W.  A.  Candler,  D.D 

W.M.Grier,  D.D 

E.  M.Cravatb.  D.D 

W.  T.  Stott,  D.D 

Rev.  Johns.  Stahr,  Pb.D 

Charles  Manly,  D.D 

E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  D.C.L 

J.  Havens  Richards,  8.  J 

Henry  Darling,  D.D..  LL.D 

Rich.  Mollwarne,  D.D 

D.W.  Fisher,  D.D..  LL.D 

Chaa.Wm.  Eliot,  LL.D,.   

Liaac  ShsrplesB,  Sc.D..LLD,,, 

E.V.ZoUarS,  A.M 

E.  N.  Potter,  S.T,D.,  LL.D 

J.  E.  Rankin.  D.D..  LL.D , . 

W.  H.  Wilder,  M. A..  D.D 

D.  B.  Jordan,  Ph.D..  LL.D 

Rev.  George  A.Gates 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Ph.D 

Daniel  Colt  Oilman,  LL.D 

Cbas.  Louis  Looa,  LL.D 

William  B.  Bodlne,  D.D 

Hod.  N.  Bateman,  LL.D 

Traill  Green. M.D.. LL.D 

W.  C.  Roberts,  A.M.,  D.D.,LL.D 
Rev.  J.A,  Crnlg,  Ph.D.  (Ch.)... 

Cbas.  W.  Gallagher.  D.D 

Robert  A.  Lamberton.  LL.D. . . . 


10.378 

is.u» 


ISMO 
12JDD0 

•xnoa 


72.000 

e.ODO 

13.000 
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Ulunl  UolvereltTf  

Mlddlebur;  CollcRet 

Uonmouth  Colles^ 

Uonat  Holyokfl  CoUegel. 
Mt.  St.  Mary'B  College..., 

Muhleuberg  Collose 

NewCoD  TbMil.  lusi  

Northwestern  Univ.-J- 

Norwleli  Unlversltj 

Notre  Dame  Col  lege 

Oberllu  Collese-i-  

Ohio  State  UQivergltT+  -  ■ 
OhloWeBlevaa  Collegef.. 

Olivet  Colfeget 

PeDUB^liaiiia  Co]leK»l-. .. 
Polytechnic  Institute  (e), 
Prlnootou  (C.  of  N.J.)..., 
Raadolph-Mocon  Collie. 

Roaao):e  College 

RoUlDB  ColleKet 

Rutgers  CoJlege 

Rutherford  ColIege+{/) . . . 


luChweBtem  BaptlatCoil. 


St.  LawreDce  DDiversltv-f. 

St.  Loula  University 

St.  Slepbeus'g  College.... 

Sworthmore  ColleRef 

Syroouse  Unl»erslty+ 

Trinity  Col  lege 

Trinity  College , . 

TuffB  College 

Tulaoe  Uulveralty 

TTnlonCoUflRe 

on  Theological  8em. . . 

I.  UlUtAry  Academy. . . 

_.  J.  Naval  Academy 

Un  versity  ot  Alabama. . . 
University  of  Calltoralat. 


versity  of  Denvert 

versity  of  Georgia 

versity  of  Kansast 

versity  of  Michigan^... 
varsity  ofMlnuesotaf.. 
'erslCyofMIsRlssirpH. 

rersityof  NubraakaV.- i 
'eTsItyolN.CarillDa. 

reralty  of  Peun 

rersltyolRoohesl«i 

.;ty  Of 

versity  ot  f exa»f. .... 
versity  ot  VermoDtt.. 
vemltyol  Virginia.... 

versity  orw.Vli^inlat 
vumlty  of  WlHCOQaln-t-. 


Wabash  Colli.«e 

Wniii.  Forest  College 

I.  &  JelTsTBOii  College. 


Wasblngton  &  Lee  Univ. .. . 
Washington  Uulveraftyf. 

Wf>lli~iley  Collect 

iDlIeget. 


OifOrd.O 

Mlddlebury.Vt 

Monmouth,  III 

South  HBdley.Uass.,. 
Emmettsbu^,  Md.... 

Allenlowu,  Pa 

Newton  Centre.  Uasa. 

Kvansiou,  111 

Norwich,  Vt 

Notre  Dame.Ind 

Oberllu, O 

Columbus,  O 

Delaware,  O 

Olivet, aich 

(ieltyHburg,  P» 

Brooklyn,^.  Y 

PrlQcelon,  N.  J 

Asblaud,  Ya 

Salem, Va 

Winter  Pork.  Fla 

New  DruuHwlck.  N.  J 
Rutherford  Col.,  N.C. 
SouthOrniiRe.K.  J.... 

lUlelgh,N.C 

Upper  Alton,  111 

North  am  ptoD,  Haas. . . 

JBCk<Bon,TeDD 

Hobokun,N.  J 

New  York  City 

AunupoUs,  Hd. 

ContoD.N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Uo 

Anoandale,  N.  Y 

SwarCbmore,  Pa 

Hartford' Conn 

Trinity  College,  N.C. 
College  Hill,  Mosa.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

ScbeuectodT,  N.Y.. 

New  York  City 

West  Point,  N.Y.... 

Annapolis,  Md 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Berkeley, Cal 

New  York  City 

Denver,  Col 

Athens,  Gr 

Uinneapoifs.  Mltin. , 

Oxford. Miss.... 

Columbia,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Chapel  Hill, N.C... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Rochester,  N.Y.  ... 
Columbia,  8.  C 

KMiTil!'e,Te°nM" 

AustlD,  Texas 

BurlliiRtoQ,  Vt 

ChHrlottesvUls.Va.. 
Morgnntown,  W,  Va. 

MadlHOn,  Wis... 

WooBter.  O 

Nashville,  Tonn 

Poiighkecpsle.  N.Y... 
Cruwfurdsville.Ind... 
\y«lie  Forist,JJ.C.... 

St.  I.OU1S,  i._ 
Welle sley,  Mi 
Auroi 


lra,''i'.  ■ 


WiniamHliurg,  Va 

Williamstown,  Mass.. 
SjpHrliinliurK.S.  C,.,,. 


NoD-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Unit.  PreBb. . 

R.  Catholic'! 
Lutberau 

Melh.  Epis... 
Nou-Seci.  ... 
R.  Catholic. 
Noo.Sect 

Meth,Epii;i! 
Couk&Pt.... 

Lutheran  

Non-Sect 

Non.Sect 

MeCb.  E.  So. . 

Non-Soct 

Nou-Suct 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

R.  Catholic. . 

UoptlBt 

Baptist 

Non-Sect 

BapUst 

Non-Sect 

R.  Catholic.. 

Nou-Scct 

Unlversnllst . 
R.  CutliolEc. 
Prot.Kpls.... 

Prot.EjaB.!!! 
Ueth.  fiplB.S. 
Unlversallst. 

Nob -Sect 

Presbyterian- 
Non-Sect,... 
Non-Sect.... 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Meth.  EplB. . . 

Non-Beet 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

NoD-Sect..... 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

SoD-Sect 

NoD-Sect 

Baptist 

Non-Sect 

Prot.  Epla 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Presbyterian. 
Methodist..., 

Nou.Seot 

Presliyterlan. 

Baptist 

Presbyterian, 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Presbyterian. 
Metb,  EpIs. . . 

Kou-Sect 

Unit.  Presb.. 
Non-Sect 


£.  D.  Wotfleld,  M,A.,  LL.B. .'. 


.  ..£liiabetb  StoiraMeod... 
Very  Rev.  Edw,  P.  Allen,  DJ). 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Selp,  D.D,. , , 

Alvah  Hovey.D.D.,  LL.  D 

HeniT  Wade  Rogers,  LL,D 

Charles  H.  Lewis,  LL.D 

Rev.  Tbomis  £.  Walsh,  A.U, , . 

Vacant. 

William  Henry  Scott.  LL.D.. . . 
Jas.  W.  Bashford,  Ph.D.,  D  J).. 
Horatio  Q,  Bultorfield,  D.D,.. 
H,  W.McKulghl,  D.D,,  LL.D. . . 
D.H.  Cochran.  Ph.D.,  Ll.D... 
Francis  L.  Patton,  DJ).,  LL.D. 

Wm,  Waugh  Smlli,  LL.D 

JulluB  D,  Dreher,  A,M„PhJ>.. . 
Edward  P.  Hooker,  A.M.,D.D.. 
Theodore  5,  Doollttle,  D.D. .. . 
R.  L.  AbBrnethy,  A.M.,  D.D. , . . 

Eev,  W.  F,  Marshall,  A.M 

Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  D.D 

A.A.Kendrick,  D.D 

L.  Clark  Seel  ye,  D.D.... 

G.  W.  Jarman.  A.M.,  LL.D 

Henry  Norton,  Pb.D  

Rev.  David  A.  Merrick,  S.J... 

Thomas  Fell,  LL.D.,  Ph.D 

AlpheuB  Baker  Hervey .  Ph.D . 
Rev,  J.  E.  Kennedy.SJ. 


n.  a.  Falrbaim,  D.A.,  LLJ>! . . 

William  D.  Foulke 

C.  N,  aims.  D.D,.  LL.D.  (Cb). 

G.  W.  Smith,  D.I>.,  LL.D 

JohuF,  Crowell.Dt.  Liltt 

Elmer  U.  Copen,  D.D 

W,  Preston  Johnston,  LL.D.. . 
Earrlsou  E.  Webster,  LL.D, , . 
Thos.  S.  Hastings,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Col.  John  M.  w!]Bon,LL.D... 
Capt.  R.  L.  PhytbUn,  U.8J(. . 
Richard  C.  Jones,  A.M 


Vacau 


_.  M.  McCracken,  CD.,  LL.D. . 
W,F.  McDowell,  8. T,B,(Cli).., 
W.  E.  Bwgs,  D.D.,  LL.  C.  (Ch), 

Francis  a:  Snow,  UiJ> 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D 

Cyrns  Northrop,  LL.D 

Edward  Hayes,  LL.D.  (Cb) 

M.  M,  Fisher,  D.Dj,  LL.D 

C.E.  Beseey,  Ph.D.  (Ch) 

Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.D 

Wm.  Pepper,  H.  D^  LL.D 

David  J,  Hill,  LL.D 

J.  M,  McBryde,  Ph,D,,LU>.,.. 

T.  F.  Gallor,  a.T.B.,  S.TJ) 

C,  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
L.  Waggener,  A.M.,  LL.D.  (Cb). 

Mat.  B.  Buckbam.D.D.... 

Wm.  M.  Thornton,  LL.D.{Ch,). . 

E.  M .  Turner,  LL.D. 

T.  Chamberlatu,  Ph.D.,  LLJ>. . . 

Bev,  Sylvester  F,8covel 

L.C.  Garland,  A.H.,LLJ> 

Jamea  M.Taylor,  D.D 

Jos.  F.Tiittle,  D.D .,  LL.D 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Ph  Jl..  Dr.  Lilt. ... 

James  D.  Moflat,  D.D 

Gen.  G,  W.C.Lee,  I,L.D 

Marshall  8.  Snow  (Act. Ch.)... 
Helen  A.  Shafer,  M.A 


B.  P.  Raymond,  T)!d.IjA^'.'.'.'. 

H.  C.  Haydn,  D.D.,  LLJ> 

Rev.  R,  U.  FergnaOD,  D.D 

Lyon  G.Tyler,  M.A 

Franklin  Carter.  Ph.D.,  LI4.D. 

Jsa.H,  Carlisle  LLJL 

Timothy  Dwigfat,  1>!d.,  LLJ>.  . 
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9,500 
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la)  Annex  of  Columbia  Colleiie.  ( 
"Madison  rnlverslty"  to  " Colgate  U 
fanlied,  1890,  with  full  college  powers 


+  Co-education  of 

*  mfljorlly  of  the  tri 

ersily."  low,    (f  1  Hrooklyo  Colic 
the  Polytechnic  I nstr '  "~ 


1  Educatlonol  women  only. 

be  Baptists,    (c)  Rector.    |d)  Name  changed  trma 

,.   - -, ., irt^snd  Polytechnic  Inatltnte  founded  Obt;  raor- 

'olytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 


COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES 


LlBT  or  COLLBQXB  I»  THB  DOKIITIOH  OF  CAN- 
ADA, as  reported  by  the  Canadian  Almanac  and 
Directory  (or  the  year  1891.  No  itatiatical  Bum- 
maries  were  given.  The  name  of  tbe  oollese,  its 
looatioa,  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  uculty 
are  here  printed  nnder  caption  "president."  In 
some  easea  be  is  deaignated  aa  chanoellor,  dean, 
or  principal. 

UntTeraitT  of  Toron to— Sir  Daniel  WlUon,I.L.D.,F.R.S.&. 

Qaeen'i  Ualvenltr,KlDg«loii— SanfordFlemlDa.C.E.,  CM. 
O,  LL.D. 

II'QIII  Dnlvemtr,  Montreal— Hon.  Sir  D.  A.  Smith,  K.C. 
K.O.,  LLJ). 

TrIaitT  niuvenlty,  Toronto— Hon.  Q.  W.  Allen,  D.C.L. 

Victoria  UnlTBraitT.-Cobourg— Hev.  N.  BurwBiih,8.T.D. 

Ho  Mister  UnlverBltr,  ToroDto— 

Tniveraltv  of  Mount  Allison  College,  B«c»vllle,  N.  B-J.  K 


LrQch.  LL. 

TTnlTBrslty  of 
WUletB,  M.L,  D. 


.Ivenltv  of  Elng'a  College,  Wtnd«)r,N.  S.— Rev. 


UdI  venit;  of  OtU<r»— Bot.  J.  HoGacklu,  O.H.I..  U.A. 
Wrcellffe  College,  Toronto— Rev.  Jun«a  PAlerBon  Sbsraton, 


DouglSB.  D.D.,  LL.D. 


.  Frinclpol 

Uontreal  Diocesan  Theological  Coll«8e-~ReT.  W.  B.  Bond. 
DJ>.,  LL.D. 

FretbrCerlBQ  College,  UoDtrea]—D.H.lfacVIcaT,D.D..  LL.D. 

Bo^  UlIltaiT  College,  Elngston— lC«Jor.Geaentl  D,  R. 
Cameron,  C  Jl.O. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guetph-^amea  UllU,  UJl. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto — Qeoie*  Dlokson,  U  A. 

et.UlctiaerBCoUege-Kev.V.MBrlJon,O.S.B. 


Aseomptlon  College,  Sandwich— Rev.  D.  CiuUnK. 
Blahopltldlej'ColUge.&t.Catherlnea-RBV.J.  oTfilllerJtJL 
TrlnU;  College,  Port  Hope— ReT.  C.J.  S.  BeCbnne,   MA., 


■antloro  Young  Ladlsi'  UoUege— W.  (JocQrane,  H.A.,  U.U. 
Jllgny  College,  Ottawa-Principal  MacVlcar,  DJ)..  LL.D. 

_  310111  Ladles'  College,  Oahana— Rev.  A.  D.  Demlll. 

Hellmuth  College,  London—I.  F.  Uellmuth,  LL.D. 

Mt.  AlUeon  Weslerau  Ladles'  College,  Sackvllle— Bev.  B.  G, 
Borden,  MA, 

Ontario  Ladle«'  College,  WhUbv— O.  Y.  flmJth,  LL.B. 

Presbyterian  Ladles'  College,  Toronto-T.  M.  Uclotyre,  M. 
A.,  LL.B.,  Ph-D. 

St.  Hllda'sCDllege.Toronlo— Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto, 

Wesleyaa  ladies  College,  Hamilton- ■    * "  "    "  " 


medical  faculty).  S 


„„ ,.on.M.Sum»an,M. 

D.,  r.R.C.P.S.K. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  LIB- 
ERAL ARTS  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE8._  The 
Bubjofned  table  gives  tbe  statistical  summaries  of 
these  inetituttoiiH  by  States  and  Territories.  They 
were  prepared  and  kindly  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  are  the  latest 
snmmaries  on  the  items  given  which  bad  been 
reported  to  the  public  up  to  Jan.  1, 1891.  They  are 
for  the  school  year  closing  in  1889: 


D  TRBUToam. 


Valoeot 
Scientlflo 


Alabama 

Calltomliii,'.'.'. .'.'.' ,'.'.'.. 

CUorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

nHiioi».'.'::;:::!!!i;i 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

LoDlalana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 
Maaaaohn/ 
Michigan, 
"■-neeoti., 

Nebraaka^!!"'.!'.. 

Kevada 

New  Bampahlre. 
New  Jersey 

K«w  York..!:;.*: 

North  CaToUna.. 
Ohio 

ttmujlriiati.... 
UiodelaUod.... 
South  Carolina.. 

Dtah.  .'.■.■.■.■,■.'.'.■.■.■.■, 

Vermont 

Tlrglala. 

Waabtngton. 

West  VTiirinla... 

WlacoDsIa 

Wyoming 

Total 


ias,ooo 

1,B1TJX« 


73,000 
lOSJDOO 
73,164 


41 

S04 

1,3R6 

"f^ 

"wj 

iZ 

685 
I'jOtt 

IM 

Msjiei 

1,792  .IM 

lafxa 

1W8.000 
139  M» 


«S,B1S 
S6S371 
12.9C1 

IDOOO 


e,2T8jDS0 

seaOM 

i,14»,S60 

2M,Doa 

637 ,400 
IMSO 


1,450,4H 

isaaa 

187  JW 
4St,TS8 


COLLEGE    POINT^COLLISION 


Ot  the  total  number  of  profeeBors  and  teachers 
TBOwereintbe  preparatory  depBrCment,  and  2^75 
in  the  collegiate:  of  the  students,  29,856  were  io 
the  preparatory  department,  and  S4,2Hti  in  the  col- 


South  and  North  Dakota,  as  the  date  before  these 
two  new  States  were  admitted. 

COLLEGE  POINT,  a  village  of  New  York,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  New  York  cit;.  It  contains  a 
variety  of  man u factories  and  many  fine  resjdeDces 
of  the  business  men  of  the  metropolis. 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES,  so  called  in  Eng- 
land from  having  a  college  or  chapter,  consisting 
of  a  dean  or  provost  and  canons  attached  to  them. 
They  date  from  the  0th  century,  when  such,  foun- 
dations in  larpe  towns  became  frequent.  They  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  they  are  situated,  and  he  exercises  visi- 
torial  powers  over  them. 

COLLIER,  John  Payne,  a  Siiakespearean  critic 
and  commentator,  born  in  London  in  171^0,  died 
Sept.  17, 1883.  While  still  a  boy  he  became  Parlia- 
mentary reporter  for  the  "London  TimeB,"and  subse- 
quently for  the  "Mornine  Chronicle  ;"but  his  real  lit- 
erary career  commenced  in  1820  with  the  publication 
of  The  Poetical  Dfcameron.  The  more  important  of  his 
publications  were,  a  Hintory  of  Englith  Dramatic 
Poetry  to  the  TItm  of  Shateipeare;  Note*  and  Kmfn- 
daiiont  to  tlie  F^ayx  of  Sknkftpeare;  Bibliographical  and 
Critical  Account  of  the  Rarrtt  Book*  in  the  Eiti/Uth 
Language  (1865);  and  An  Old  Man't  Diary  Porti/ 
Yean  Ago  (1872).  In  one  of  his  publications  he  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  an  extensive  series  oE 
marginal  annotations  ma  17th-century  hand  on  a 
copy  of  the  second  Shakespeare  folio  (1631-32)— 
the  famous  Perkins  folio.  This  announcement 
caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  literary  world, 
but  it  was  subsequently  shown  that  they  were 
forgeries,  and  the  discovery  after  his  death  of 
some  manipulated  books  in  his  own  library  greatly 
injured  his  reputation. 

COLLIMATOR,  a  suh.  „  ._ 
tect  or  correct  errors  in  eollimati' 
reeling  the  sight  to  a  fixed  object  when  adjusting 
for  transit  observations.  When  the  vertical  thread 
in  the  field  of  view  exactly  coincides  with  the  ver- 
tical axis  of  a  telescope,  the  instrument  is  coUimated 
vertically  )  and  when  the  horizontal  spider's  thread 
just  covers  the  horizontal  axis,  the  instrument  is 
correct  in  horizontal  collimafion. 

COLLIN,  a  town  of  Bohomia,  situated  on  the 
Elbe.  It  has  manufactories  of  coilon  and  potash. 
Garnets,  topazes  and  cornelians  nro  found  in  the 
Ticinity.    Population,  !>,-H>0. 

COLLINGWOOD,  a  town  of  Onturio,  Canada, 
situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Georgian  Bay. 
It  produces  a  large  variety  of  manufactures,  and 
Is  an  important  center  of  trade  and  transportation. 

COLLINS,  William  Wilkie,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish novelist,  born  in  London,  Jan.  8. 1H24, died  there 
Bept.  23,1889.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Highbury, 
but  from  1836  to  1839  was  with  his  parents  in  Italy. 
After  his  return  to  London  he  spent  four  years 
in  busineiis,  but  finding  It  uncongenial  he  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  stuuent-at-law.  Here  his  literary 
bent  manifested  itself,  thelife  of  his  father  (I84R)  be- 
ing his  earliest  production.  He  now  entered  upon 
an  active  career,  devoting  himself  principally  to 
works  of  fiction,  several  ot  them  being  first  published 
as  serial  stories  in  "  Household  Words,"  "All  the 
Year  Round,"  the  "Comhill,"  and  other  periodicals 
to  which  he  contributed.  His  best  known  works  are : 
Antoninn.  or  The  ffll  of  R'.me  (isr)0);  Bai-il  (1852); 
(1864);  The   Dead "       ~ 


Hide  and  SeekOSbi);  i 


'ad  Serret  (1867);   The 


Woman  in  White  (1860) ;  tfo  Name  (1862) ;  ArmadaJt 
(1866);  Th4!  Moonttcne  (1868);  The  New  Magdalen 
(1873);  The  Late  and  the  tody  (1875) ;  Alice  War- 
lock (!87o);  The  Evil  Geniut,  and  The  Guilty  River 
(1886).  Doubtless  the  best  of  these  productions  was 
the  (Toman  in  White,  and  the  reputation  tbis  mas- 
terpiece of  Sction  made  for  him  in  England  spread 
rapidly  to  America  and  the  Continent,  until  hia 
readers  could  be  found  in  every  civilized  country 
on  the  globe.  The  powerful  interest  of  his  noveu 
always  lay  in  the  mystery  that  was  continued  to 
the  end  of  theq),  and  in  tbe  art  by  which  the 
reader's  attention  was  held  fixed  and  curioua 
through  the  succeeding  chapters.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1873-74,  and  the  distinguished 
consideration  with  which  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived afforded  him  great  pleasure. 

C0LL1N80N,  Pbter,  botanist,  bom  at  Hugal 
Hall,  near  Windermere,  Jan.  14, 1694,  died  Aug.  11, 
17f)8.  Although  he  became  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer of  hosiery,  in  connection  with  which  he  did  a 
large  business  with  the  American  colonies,  he  was 
chiefiy  distinguished  as  a  botanist.  He  introduced 
numerous  European  plants  into  the  United  States, 
and  many  American  trees  into  England.  A  genoa 
of  labiate  plants  is  named  CoUingonia,  after  him. 

COLLINSONIA,  a  genus  of  handsome  plants 
found  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Scropha- 
lariacese.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  fiowers. 

COLLINSVILLE,  a  manufacturing  t( 
ford   county.   Conn.,   on    the    Farmingtoc 
Paper,  plows,  axes  and  cutlery  are  here  ir 


a  of  Hart- 
anufao- 


C0LLIN8VILLE,  a  city  of  Illinois,  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dia- 
triet,  about  12  milea  east  of  St.  Louis. 

COLLOID,  a  name  applied  by  Graham  to  any 
soluble  substance  which,  when  exposed  to  dialytit, 
does  not  pass  through  the  porous  membrane. 
Starch,  gum  albumen, and  gelatine  are  exampleaof 
colloids.  The  name  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
cryitalloid. 

COLLISION,  the  act  of  striking  or  dashing  to- 
gether. In  maritime  law,  although  tbe  term  col- 
lision is  applied  to  all  cases  of  vessels  running  foul, 
technically  it  only  applies  to  the  act  of  two  vessels 
striking  together ;  when  one  vessel  strikes  against 
another,  it  is  called  alUiion.  In  either  case  the 
injured  parties  have,  under  the  general  maritime 
laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  a  claim  against  the  of- 
fending vessel  for  any  damage  resiuting.  There 
may  be  a  collision  without  actual  contact,  as  where 
one  vessel  by  careless  navigation  compels  another 
to  run  ashore  to  escape  greater  peril.  CollisioliB 
are  usually  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Those  which 
occur  without  blame  attaching  to  either  vessel;  aa 
where  the  injury  is  occasioned  by  a  storm.  In  such 
cases  the  misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  party  on 
whom  it  happens  to  light,  the  other  not  Ming  re- 
sponsible to  him  in  any  degree.  (2)  Those  which 
arise  where  both  vessels  are  at  fault — where  there 
has  been  a  want  of  due  diligence  or  of  skill  on  both 
sides.  In  such  cases  the  law  apportions  the  result- 
ing damage  between  them,  both  having  contributed 
to  the  injury.  (3)  Those  in  which  the  injured 
vessel  is  alone  at  fault;  in  which  case  the  owners 
must  bear  their  own  loss.  (4)  Those  in  which  the 
injured  vessel  is  free  from  blame,  and  the  collision 
is  the  result  of  negligence  or  violation  of  the  rules 
of  navigation  by  tne  other.  In  this  class  of  cases 
the  offending  vessel  must  respond  in  damages  for 
all  losses  sustained. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  navigation  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  courts  of  all  nations.and  have 
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the  efFect  of  positive  Iftw.    Tbey  ma^  be  generally 

■tated  as  follows :  (1)  When  two  eaiUng'  or  steam 
veBselB  are  approaching  each  other  Bow  on,  or 
nearly  bo,  both  nelms  must  be  put  to  port,  bo  that 
each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other.  (2) 
When  two  sailing  veesels  are  croBBing,  and  have 
the  wind  on  different  sides,  the  one  with  the  wind 
on  the  starboard  side  shall  have  the  right  of  way~~ 
unless  she  is  sailing  with  the  wind-  free,  and  the 
other  IB  cloBehanled ;  in  which  case  the  vessel  with 
the  wind  free  must  give  way  to  the  other.  If  l>oth 
have  the  wind  on  the  same  side,  or  one  has  it  aft, 
the  windward  vessel  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other.  (3)  As  a  steamboat  is  deemed  aa  always 
sailing  with  a  free  and  fair  wind,  and  capable  of 
better  control  than  a  sailing  vessel,  the  former 
most  always  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  latter.  (4) 
Every  vessel  overhauling  another  must  keep  out 
of  the  nay  of  the  latter.  (5]  A  vessel  clearing  out 
of  a  harbor  must  make  way  for  another  vesBel  that 
enters.  (6)  When  two  steam  vessels  approach  each 
other  on  such  a  courae  that  a  collision  is  possible, 
each  shall  slacken  speed,  and  if  necessary  stop  and 
reverse;  and  in  a  fog  steam  vessels  must  go  at  a 
moderate  speed.  (7)  The  master  of  a  vessel  enter- 
ing a  port  or  river  where  other  vessels  are  lying  at 
anchor,  is  bound  to  make  use  of  all  proper  checks 
to  stop  the  headway  of  hia  vessel,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent accidents. 

Although  the  foregoing  are  mUs,  adopted  for  the 
general  guidance  of  masters  of  veasefs,  they  are 
subordinate  to  the  rule  prescribed  bv  common 
sense,  which  is  that  every  vessel  shall  keep 
clear  of  every  other  vessel  when  she  has  the  power 
to  do  so,  notwithstanding  such  other  vessel  may 
have  taken  a  course  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  nav- 
igation. In  no  case  would  a  master  be  juatifled  in 
keeping  his  course  after  it  became  apparent  that 
to  do  so  would  result  in  a  collision,  if  by  changing 
such  course  without  injury  a  collision  could  be 
avoided. 

All  vessels  are  required  to  display  lights  at  night, 
whether  sailing  vessels  or  steamboats,  and  whether 
under  way  or  at  anchor.  These  lights  and  their  ar- 
rangement are  such  Chat  the  observer  can  tell 
whether  they  are  carried  by  a  sailing  or  ateam  ves- 
sel, whether  the  vessel  is  under  way  or  at  anchor, 
and  if  under  way,  the  course  the  vessel  is  steering. 
The  rules  regarding  lights  are  as  follows:  (1)  8ca- 
soing  steamers,  while  under  way,  must  display  at 
the  ^remast  head  a  bright  white  light,  on  the  star- 
board side  a  green  light,  and  on  the  port  side  a  red 
one.  The  side  lights  must  be  ao  arranged  with  in- 
board screens  that  tbey  cannot  be  aeen  across  the 
veasel's  bow.  (2)  Steamers  having  other  vessels  in 
tow  must  display  two  white  lights  at  the  mast- 
bead,  instead  of  one.  (3)  Sailing  vessels  must  dis- 
play the  green  and  red  side  Lights  described  above, 
bat  none  at  the  masthead.  (4)  All  vessels  at  an- 
chor, whether  propelled  by  wind  or  steam,  must  dis- 
play, not  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  hull,  a 
white  light  in  a  globular  lantern,  eight  inches  in 
diameter. 

In  fogs,  whether  by  day  or  nieht,  ateam  vessels 
ander  way  must  sound  a  steam-whistle  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  minute ;  sailing  vessels  under 
way  must  sound  a  fog-horn  at  intervals  of  not  more 
Uian  five  minutes ;  and  when  at  anchor,  botli 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  must  ring  a  fog-bell  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  five  minutes. 

COLLUSION,  a  deceitful  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persona  to  defraud  or  prejudice  a  third 
person,  or  tor  some  improper  purpose.  The  most 
common  cases  of  collusion  occur  in  arrangements 
between  bankrupts  and  their  creditors,  such  as 
payment  by  anticipation  to  a  favored  creditor  on 


the  approach  of  bankruptcy,  arrangements  for 
granting  preferences  by  circuitous  transactions  or 
otherwise.  In  judicial  proceedings  collusion  is  an 
agreement  between  two  persons  that  one  should 
institute  a  suit  against  the  other  in  order  to  obtain 
a  judicial  decision  for  some  improper  purpose. 
Judgments  so  obtained  are  void. 

COLLYEE,  RoBKKT,  an  Anglo- American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Keighly,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1823. 
In  1S43  he  became  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  and 
the  following  year  came  to  the  United  States,  In 
1859  he  united  with  the  Unitarian  church,  and  be- 
came a  missionary  in  Chicago,  111.  In  18«0  he 
organized   the   Unity   church,  and   in  1861   was  a 


siah  in  New  York  city. 

COLOCYNTH.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  150. 

COLOCZA,  or  Kalocba,  a  town  of  Hungary,  sit- 
uated on  the  Danube,  68  miles  south  ol  ^eath. 
Population   16,302. 

COLOGNE  YELLOW,  a  pigment  composed  of 
two  parta  of  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  one  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  seven  of  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum. 

COLOMBANO,  San,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Milan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lambro,  situated  in  the  midst  of  hilla,  in  which 
are  found  porphyry,  feldspar,  granite  and  lime> 
stone.     Population,  5,000. 

COLOMBIA  (La  Republlca  de  Colombia).  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  152-67.  A  republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  formed  oy  the  union  in  1B61  of  nine 
States,  namely :  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyaca,  Cauca, 
Cundi  nam  area,  Magdalena,  Panama,  Santander 
and  Tolima — under  the  title  of  the  "United  Statra 
of  New  Granada,"  changed  in  1871  to  that  of  the 
"United  States  of  Colombia."  A  revolution  in  188B 
brought  about  another  change,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Bogota,  composed  of  three  delegates 
from  each  State,  promulgated  a  new  constitution 
Aug.  4,  ISSti  and  the  country  is  now  styled  the 
"Republic  of  Colombia."  By  the  new  constitution 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was  abolished, 
and  they  became  simple  departments,  their  presi- 
dents, elected  by  ballot,  being  reduced  to  govern- 
ors under  the  direct  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  whose  term  of  office  was  prolonged 
from  two  to  six  years.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  congress  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  as  be- 
fore, consists  of  27  memters,  three  from  each  de- 
partment, and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  66 
members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  each  de- 
partment forming  a  constituency,  and  returning 
one  member  for  S).000  inhabitanta. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  513,938  sq.  miles,  of 
which  330,756  sq.  miles  are  north  of  the  equator 
and  the  remainder  south  of  the  equator.  Popula- 
tion, about  4,500,000.  The  capital  is  Bogota,  witli  a 
population  of  100,000.  The  revenue  of  the  Republic 
tor  1889  was,  in  round  numbers,  (21,500,000,  and  ex- 
penditures (28,000,000.  Its  industries  are  chieHy 
confined  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
Gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments,  and  Tolima 
is  rich  in  silver.  The  imports  of  Colombia  for  IK89 
amounted  to  11,777,624  pesos,  and  the  exports  to 
16,199,718  pesos.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
strength  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  6,500  men. 
The  total  length  of  railways  in  1800  was  218  miles, 
and  in  1RS8  there  were  2,800  miles  of  telegraph  in 
operation, 

COLON,  that  portion  of  the  large  intestine  which 
extends  from  the  c»cum  to  the  rectum,  which  is 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  oanal. 
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COLONEL  (Ital.,  eolonello,  "leader  of  a  column"), 
the  chief  officer  of  a  regiment  in  the  United  Statoa 
snoy,  ranking  next  oelow  brigadier-general.  In 
Great  Britain  regimental  colonels  are  general 
officers  who  have  had  a  regiment  "given  to  them" 
■aa  a  reward  for  long  service,  and  virtually  ae  an 
honorary  retirement.  In  1SS8  it  was  decided  to 
lliscontinue  these  appointmenta  as  soon  as  those 
'  who  have  a  vested  right  to  succeed  to  them  have 
been  satisfied,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  no 
officer  shall  obtain  the  rank  of  colonel  except  by 
brevet,  or  on  being  selected  for  certain  appoint- 
ments carrying  witA  them  that  ranli.  In  the  Ger- 
man, Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  where  the  reg- 
iments are  very  large,  the  colonelcies  are  mostl; 
honorary  posts,  held  by  royal  and  other  distin- 
guished personages. 

COLONIA  DO  8ANTIS8IMO  SACRAMENTO,  a 
port  of  Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Plata,  about  100  miles  above  Monte 


which  leads  to  the  formation  of  compound  organ- 
isms, is  commonest  in  relatively  passive  vegetative 
animals,  like  sponges,  hydroids,  corals,  polyzoa, 
And  ascidians,  and  is  an  expression  of  their  general 
physiological  constitution.  When  the  colonial  or- 
sanism  is  free-living,  as  in  Sipkonophora  and  some 
Tunicala,  the  individual  memberB  are  more  closely 
knit  together,  and  the  colony  is  more  perfectly  inte- 

§  rated.  Some  colonial  forms  are  of  importance  as 
lustrating  in  loose  union  an  order  of  individual- 
ity, which  in  higher  types  becomes  more  flxmly 
unified. 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  Thb  Amkeioan,  a 
•ociety  organized  in  1816  by  Bishop  Meade,  of  Vir- 
«iuia,  Bev.  Dr.  Finley,  of  New  Jersey,  Charles  F. 
Mercer,  of  Virginia,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  negroes  from  the  United  States  and 
colonizing  them  in  Africa.  The  first  president  of 
the  society  was  Bushrod  Washington.  Henry  CJay 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the  society.  The 
first  colonists,  consisting  of  86  persons,  were  sent  in 
1S20  to  Africa,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
they  founded  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  The  practi- 
ual  work  of  the  society  terminated  soon  after 
emancipation  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States. 

-  CO[X)NIES,  The  Americ.\n.  See  United  States, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  729-87. 

COLONNA,  OAPEfancientSu'ii'umPromonforium), 
a  headland  of  Greece,  forming  the  southmost  point 
of  Attica.  Its  summit,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  rises  270  feet  above  the  water. 
Sixteen  white  marble  columns,  from  which  the 
cape  derives  its  name,  are  still  standing. 

COLONNADE,  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  col- 
umns placed  at  certain  intervals  from  one  another, 
and  arranged  in  various  ways  according  to  the  rules 
of  art  and  the  order  employed. 

COLONRAY,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Ar- 
gyleahire,  Scotland,  near  the  isle  of  Oronsay.  Pop- 
uktion,  -100. 

COLOR,  in  music.  Is  applied  to  those  passages 
and  harmonic  progressions  in  bravura  airs   afford- 
ing thesinger  an  opportunity  of  display.    It  is  also 
applied  to  all  grand  harmonic  combinationH  in  or- 
"  cfieatral  compositions. 

COLORADO.  For  the  early  history,  geography, 
climate,  productions,  and  earlier  statlBtica,  see 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  161-^.  The  census  0(1890 
gives  the  area  of  the  State  of  Colorado  as  103,926 
sq.  miles ;  population,  412,198 ;  capital,  Denver,  with 


a  population  of  126,186.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  the  Stat«  by  countiea  for  the 
years  1880  and  1890,  as  offlcially  reported  bj  the 
census  of  those  years: 
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The  Increase  of  the  population  In  the  State  hova 
1880  to  1890  was  217371,  s  gain  of  more  than  lOO  per 
cent.  The  number  of  Indians  living  on  reservations 
in  the  State  in  1890  was  985,  Inolu  '.ing  484  :na)e8  and 
601  females.  During  the  last  decade  much  atteit- 
lion  has  been  given  to  Irrigation.  The  wealth  of 
Colorado  lies  largely  In  her  mines,  to  th*^  working  of 
which  a  large  proportion  of  her  people  are  devoted. 
The  public  school  system  was  early  made  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  policy  of  the  State.  The  Denver 
University  is  a  large  and  growing  Institution. 
There  are  also  a  State  University  located  at  Boul- 
der, a  school  of  mines  at  Golden,  an  agricnltural 
college  at  Port  Collina,a  mute  and  blind  institute 
at  Colorado  Springs,  and  an  Industrial  school  at 
Golden,  all  of  which  are  liberally  provided  for, 
Numerous  private  institutions  of  hign  order  have 
also  been  estahliahed.  Denver  la  the  chief  railroad 
center  of  the  State.  From  that  city  the  VnioQ 
Pacific  Railway  avKtem  radiates  In  four  directions. 
The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Burlington  route, 
the  Denver  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
pekA  and  Santa  F^,  are  all  important  railway  lines 
m  the  State.    The  great  parks  of  the  Statf  are  n»t- 
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Nonh  Park WW,  a,£Ulwi.  miles  :eleTatioii,ViOiXi(eet. 

HlddlsPuk "      3J00  "  "  8,600    " 

8ootllP»rk "      a.aM  ■'  "  8,000    ■■ 

EaCes  Puk. "         100  '■  "  7*M    " 

Bu  Lull  Park "      8,000  "  "  7J00   " 

Ooal  of  a  superior  quality  is  foand  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  and  the  Bupply  is  regarded  as  oompar- 
atlvely  inexhaustible. 

The  foUowinz  is  a  full  list  ol  the  governors  of 
Colorado  to  and  including  1S9I : 

Tebbttokiil. 

JohnBTUH Itea-a       Edw.  U.  M'Cook 1869-73 

Ai«i.  Cnmmliiga 1(966-67       Siunnel  n.  Elbert 1873-74 

A.  CuneTOD  Bant lSB7~«a       Jolm  L.  Bonatt .1875-76 


JohaL.  Boutt 1877-70       BbdI.  H.  Baton I8S6-87 

r.W.  PltklD 187>-«I       JOn  Adsnu ISST-W 

Jamee  a  GraaL I8SS-e6      Job  A.  Cooper 18W-91 

The  wheat  acreage  of  Colorado  in  1889  waa  esti- 
mated at  26,980  acres,  yielding  337,000  buabela,  val- 
ued at  (252^18 ;  its  oats  acreage,  97,791  acres,  field- 
ing ^129,000  buBhela,  valued  at  (1^1,725;  Ita  barley 
acreage  12,377  acree,  yielding  310,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  1223,529;  potatoes,  24,903  acres,  yielding 
2,717,000  buaheU,  valued  at  (1,222,597;  hay,  246,676 
acres,  yielding  370,013  tons,  valued  at  H,31S,148: 
Indian  com,  34,394  acres,  yielding  777,000  bushelB, 
valued  at  $442,890. 


tains  very  extensive  manufactories  of  salt  and 
•oda. 

COLORADO  BEETLE.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VZ, 
pp.  134.  ISS. 

COLOBABO  8PBINGS,  a  popular  summer-resort 
of  Colorado,  situated  on  the  Fontaine-qui-Bouille 
Creek,  76  miles  south  of  Denver  by  rail,  and  about 
10  miles  east  of  Pike's  Peak. 

COLOR  BUNDNB8S.  SeeBritaunica, Vol.  VIII, 
p.  824,  and  Vol.  XIV,  p.  679.  See  also  Vol.  VI,  p. 
784.  and  Vol.  XV,  p.  282. 

COLOR-SERGEANT,  a  name  given  in  the  army 
to  the  serseant  who,  in  addition  to  other  duties, 
guards  and  carries  the  natioual  colors — that  is,  the 
flag. 

CLOSTRUM,  the  term  applied  to  the  first  milk 

S elded  after  delivery.    It  differs  very  materially 
im  ordinary  milk,  and  generally  appears  as  a 
tarbid,  yellowish  iiuid.    . 

COLQUHOUN,  Patbick,  born  at  Dumbarton. 
Scotland,  in  1745,  died  April  26, 1820.    He  became 

Erovost  of  Glasgow  in  1782,  and  a  police  magistrate 
1  London  in  1792.  He  was  the  author  ot  two  im- 
portant works,  PoHee  oj  the  Jfeiropoiis  (1795),  and 
Population,  WeaUh,  Power  and  Retourcet  ot  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  (1814). 

COLTON,  a  town  most  healthfully  situated  in  a 
truit-raistng  section  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
Cal.  It  has  canning  and  packing  works,  and  man- 
ufactures iron  and  steel  pipes  and  lime. 

COLTON,  Calvin  <17ffi-1867),  an  American 
clergyman.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  ProU 
estant  Episcopal  church,  but  relinquished  preach- 
ing in  1829  from  failure  ot  his  voice.  From  1831  to 
1835  he  was  in  England  as  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "  Observer,"  and  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of 


lege,  Hartford,  Conn.    He  wrote  numerous  works 
on  religious,  political  and  other  subjects. 

COLUBER,  a  genus  ol  snakes.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XXII,  p,  194. 

COLUMBIA,  or  Obboon  BivBK,the  largest  Amer- 
ican river  that  enters  the  Pacific.  It  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  British  Columbia,  flows  north- 
west, then  southwest,  and  then  westerly,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Washington  and  Oregon.  It 
is  navigable  for  the  largest  steamers  for  140  miles. 
Its  entire  length  is  l,400miles. 

COLUMBIA,  the  county-seat  of  Boon  county, 
Mo.,  situated  10  miles  north  of  the  Missouri  River. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  and  has  two 
female  coUeKes. 

COLUMBIA,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania.  located  in 
Lancaster  county,  on  the  east  bank  ol  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  on  the  Columbus  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  raiload.  81  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  founded  by  English  Quakers  in  1726. 
A  railroad  bridge  over  a  mile  in  length  connects 
Columbia  with  Wrights vi lie,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  large  manufacturing 
center,  having  extensive  rolling  mills,  foundries, 
oil  refineries,  saw  mills,  flour  mills,  tanneries,  gas 
and  water  works,  and  manufactories  ot  steam 
engines  and  railroad  iron.  Population  in  1880, 8,812; 
in  1890.  10,698. 

COLUMBIA,  a  city  and  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
and  county-seat  of  Richland  county  (see  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  VI,  p.  368).  The  city,  which  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  beauty,  is  built  on  a  plateau  about 
200  feet  above  the  Congaree  River,  affording  a 
magniflcent  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It, 
is  about  two  miles  square,  regularly  laid  out  with 
broad  streets,  several  of  them  100  feet  wide,  hand- 
somely shaded,  with  macadamized  roadways  and 
paved  sidewalks.  The  State  House  is  built  of  gran- 
ite, three  stories  high,  and  cost  $3,000,000.  The 
United  States  court-house  and  postoflice,  also  of 
granite,  and  the  new  city  hall  are  handsome  build- 
ings. The  South  Carolina  University,  which  was 
organized  as  a  college  in  1806,  was  in  18S0  re- 
organized with  two  branches,  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Columbia, 
for  whites,  and  Claflin  University  at  Orangeburg, 
tor  blacks.  Other  educational  institutions  are  a 
Fresbvterian  theological  seminary,  several  acade- 
mies for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  and  excellent 
public  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  also  have  a 
school,  the  Ursuline  Convent.  There  is  a  library 
containing  30,000  volumes  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  city  was  founded  in  1787,  and  became  the 
capital  of  the  State  in  1790.  It  suffered  a  destrucl^ 
ive  conflagration  in  1866.  Population  in  1880, 
10,036 ;  in  1890,  14,508. 

COLUMBIA,  the  county-scat  ot  Maury  county, 
Tenn.,  on  Duck  Kiver.  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
Jackson  College,  and  has  two  seminaries  for  young 
ladies.  It  has  a  stock  yard,  a  grain  elevator  and 
flour  mills. 

COLUMBIA,  BniTisn.    Bee  Canada,  Britannica. 

COLUMBIA  CITY,  a  city  of  Indiana,  county- 
seat  of  Whitiey  county,  situated  on  Blue  Creek, 
20  miles  west  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  contains  manu- 
factories of  flour,  lumber  and  woolen  goods. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE.  See  Collkqes,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  (1893).  See  World's 
Fair,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

COLUMBIL^,  a  family  of  birds.  Bee  Dova, 
Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  879. 

COLUMBINE,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Aquilegia,  natural  order iJanuncuffici'n^, natives 
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the  United  States,  but  is  cultivated  vdth  the  greatest 
ease.  It  bsa  terminal  flowers,  scarlet  without  and 
yellow  within,  pendulouB,  much  embelliehed  by  the 
numerouB  descending,  jeilow  stamens  and  styles. 

COLUMBRARIUM,  a  particular  kind  of  sepul- 
chral chamber  used  by  the  Romans  to  receive  the 
ashes  ot  bodies  whiob  had  been  burned. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  Georgia,  and  county-Beat 
of  Muscogee  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
171).  Columbus  is  at  the  head  ot  steam  naviKatioa 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  It 
is  connected  with  Macon,  Ga.,  by  the  Southwestern 
Railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  North  and  South 
Railroad.  It  is  also  on  the  Western,  and  the  Mobile 
and  Girard  railroads.  A  change  in  the  level  oC  the 
Obattahoochee  River  at  this  point  affords  unlimited 
water  power,  which  has  fostered  extensive  manu- 
facturing interesta.  The  largest  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  in  the  South  are  located  at  Columbus,  pro- 
ducing a  great  variety  of  colored  goods,  gingbama, 
etc.  The  city  contains  an  opera  house,  superior 
county  buildings,  churches,  a  high  school,  Baveral 
graded  scboola,  a  female  seminary,  male  academy, 
and  several  excellent  hotels.  The  streets  are  broad, 
handsomely  shaded,  and  well  lighted.  Population, 
in  1880,  10,123 ;  in  1890,  18,650. 

COLUMBUS,  the  county-seat  of  Bartholomew 
county,  Ind.,  situated  41  mileB  Boutheast  of  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  east  fork  ot  the  White  River. 

COLUMBUS,  a  railroad  junction  and  county-seat 
of  Cherokee  county,  Kan.,  situated  50  miles  south 
ot  Fort  Scott. 

COLUMBUS,  a  village  ot  Kentucky,  situated  on 
the  MissisBippi  River,  twelve  miles  below  Cairo.  It 
is  an  important  center  of  trade  and  tranaportation, 
and  contains  a  variety  ot  manuEactories, 

COLUMBUS,  the  county-seat  of  Lowndes  county, 
Miss.,  on  the  Tombigbee  River.  It  is  the  Beat  of  a 
university  and  other  educational  institutions.  It 
has  a  large  cotton  trade. 

COLUMBUS,  the  county-seat  of  Platte  county, 
Neb.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Platte 
River.  The  city  has  a  high  scliool  and  various 
manufactories. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  State  ot 
Ohio  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  170).  Columbus  is 
reached  by  no  less  than  16  different  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  nas  30  miles  of  street  railways,  operated' 
by  both  horse  and  electric  power.  It  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  natural  gas,  which  is  largely  used 
by  manufacturers,  as  well  as  by  private  Camiliee, 
for  fuel.  Carriage  manufacturing  is  the  leading 
industry,  one  company  manufacturing  (2,000,000 
worth  of  goods  annually.  The  area  of  the  city  is 
12  square  miles.  Publicparks cover  195  acres.  The 
State  University,  United  States  Garrison,  State 
Fair,  Capitol,  and  other  grounds,  all  fine  parks, 
have  a  total  area  of  flOO  acres.  A  United  States  cus- 
tom-house was  established  in  Columbus  in  1869, 
and  transacted  about  :tl,000,000  worth  of  business 
in  laoo.    Population  in  1880.  51,((47;  In  1890,90,398. 

COLUMBUS,  the  county-seat  of  Colorado  county, 
Texas,  situated  on  the  Colorado  River.  Colorado 
College  is  located  here. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  Columbia  county.  Wis., 
situated  on  Crawfish  River. 

COLUMBUS,  CiiRisTOPfiBE.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
VI.,  pp.  171-76. 

COLUMELLA,  the  axis  to  which  the  carpels  •*  a 
compound  pistil  are  often  attached,  as  in  geranium, 
or  wnich  is  left  when  a  pod  opens,  as  in  azalea — also 
the  central  axis  of  the  spore  cases  of  mosses,  and 
the  central  axis  of  spiral  univalve  shells. 

COLUJIS ;  in  military  evolutions,  a  mass  ot  sol- 
diers several  ranks  in  depth,  presenting  a  formation 
unlike  that  which  ariBes  from  spreading  them  out 


In  line.    There  may  be  columns  of  regiments  ot 
battalions  or  of  companies. 

COLWELL,  Stephen  [1800-72).  an  American 
author.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821  and 
practiced  iu  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  ten  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  wrote  for  the  press  on  his  favorite 
topics  of  political  and  social  science.  During  the 
civil  war  be  was  one  of  the  foremost  supportera 
of  the  national  government  in  its  struggle  against 
secession,  lending  his  time  and  money  to  the  cause. 
After  the  war  he  was  made  a  commissioner  to  ex- 
amine the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  this  task  be  devoted  much  time  and 
itudy.    He  wrote  many  valuable  works  on  politicai 


iVMBlDJS,  a  family  of  web-foc 
,  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  292. 
COMA,  a  Greek  word  used  in  medicine  to  signify 


COMA  BEREMCES,  a  small  and  cloee  cluster  of 
stars  near  the  equinoctial  colure,  south  of  the  tail 
ot  the  Great  Bear. 

COMANCHE8.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  177. 

COMB,  or  CooUB,  an   old    English   C0Tn-mea8Di« 

■-'-—^ng  four  bushels,  or  halt  a  quarter.  Tbe 
often  applied  to  hollows  or  valleys  among 
hills. 

COMBATANTS:  in  the  armies  ot  civilized  na- 
tions, soldiers  whose  duty  it  is  to  fight  both  in  at- 
tack and  defense.  They  are  either  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, engineers,  or  infantry.  Non-combatants,  od 
the  other  hand,  perform  administrative  duties,  and 
Sght  only  in  self-defense,  though  soldiereand  armed 
riat,  transport,  ordnance,  store, 
^terinary  departments. 

COMET.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  182-9 


nedical,  pay,  and  veterinary  departments. 


COMET  EYE-PIECE,  a  celestial  eye-piece  with 
lenses  of  long  focus  and  field-lens  of  large  diameter. 

COMET-SEEKER,  a  telescope  with  a  low  mag- 
nifying power,  and  a  short  focus  as  compared  witli 
the  size  of  its  object-glass.  It  has  a  wide  field,  and 
is  employed  to  And  comets. 

COMFORT,  Georqb  Fisk,  an  American  educator, 
born  in  Berkshire,  Tompkins  coun^,  N.  Y.,  in  1833. 
He  graduated  at  We.sleyan  University,  and 
then  studied  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1866  he  was  made  professor  of 
languages  at  Alleghany  College,  Meadvjlle.  Pa., 
and  in  1872  became  professor  ot  cestbetics  and  mod* 
ern  languages  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
:N.  Y.  Among  his  publications  is  a  series  ot  text- 
books for  the  German  language. 

OOMISO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Syracuse.  It  has  paper  manufactories.  Popula- 
tion, about  9,000. 

COMITY  OF  NATIONS,  a  term  given  to  that  in- 
ternational courteBj  by  which  effect  is  given  to  the 
lawsot  one  nation  within  the  territory  and  against 
the  citizens  of  another  nation. 

COMMA,  a  small  interval  in  the  mathematical 
study  of  sound,  generally  corresponding  to  the  vi- 
bration-ratio 81 :80,  which  occurs  between  the  two 
pitches  of  two  notes,  which,  on  the  piano,  organ  and 
other  tempered  instruments,  are  represented  by  one 
only. 

COMMANDANT,  a  commander;  the  command- 
ing officer  of  a  place,  or  of  abody  ot  men. 

COMMANDITE,  Socifrrft  en,  or  partnership  In,  an 
expression  used  in  France  to  express  a  partnership 
in  which  one  may  advance  capital  without  taking 
charge  of  the  business. 

COMMEMORATION,  the  great  festival  of  the 
Oxford  academic  year,  corresponding  to  tbe  "Coid- 
mencement"  ot  American  colleges. 
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_._._.         0  be 

commensarable. 

OOMMENTEBY,  a  town  in  the  French  depart- 
msnt  of  Allier,  211  milea  south  of  PariB  by  rail.  It 
is  near  a  great  coal-field,  and  owes  its  rise  to  coal 
and  iron-works.    Population,  9,233. 

COMMINATION,  a  penitential  office  used  in  the 
Churchot  England  after  the  Litany  on  Ash  Wednee- 
day,  conBiatiug  of  sentences  taken  from  Deuteron- 
omy xzrii  and  other  passages  of  Scripture.  To 
eaoii  BODtence  that  is  read,  the  congregation  respond 

COMMIB8ABIAT,  a  name  for  the  organized  sys- 
tem whereby  armies  are  provided  with  provisions, 
forage,  equipage,  etc.  Tne  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  body  of  officers  employed  in  that  department. 

OOMMISSAEY:  in  general,  any  one  to  whom 
the  power  and  authority  of  another  are  committed ; 
in  ecclesiastical  law.  an  officer  appointed  by  a 
bisbop  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  In  remote 
parts  of  a  diocese. 

COMMISSION,  a  writing,  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  warrant,  authorizing  one  or  more  persons  to 
perform  duties  or  exercise  powers  belonging  to  an- 
other, or  to  others.  Instruments  of  delegation, 
bearing  this  title  are  Issued  by  the  goTemment  to 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  judges,  justices  of 
the  peace,  postmasters  and  others.  Another  class 
of  commissions  are  those  granted  to  a  body  of  per- 
sons' intrusted  with  the  performance  of  certain 
fipeci4I  duties  of  a  pnblic  or  legal  character. 

GOHMISSIONNAIBES,  a  c^iss  of  attendants  at 
hotels  In  continental  Europe,  who  perform  certain 
miscellaneous  services,  and  attend  at  the  arrival  of 
railwav  trains  and  Bt«amboats  to  secure  customers, 
look  after  luggage,  etc.  A  bodyofcommissionuaires 
has  been  established  in  London,  consisting  of 
maimed  soldiers  who  have  retired  with  a  pension. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT,  a  person  employed 
to  sell  goods  on  commission,  consigned  or  de- 
livered to  him  by  another  who  is  called  his  prin- 

^OMMISSTJRE,  an  anatomical  term  applied  to 
nervous  connections  between  adjacent  parts  of  the 
nervous  system. 

COMMONER,  one  under  the  rank  of  nobilitv ; 
also,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
commoners  at  Oxford,  are  a  class  of  students  eat- 
ing at  the  common  table. 

COMMON  FORMS,  the  ordinary  clauses  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  identical  terms  in 
writs  and  deeds. 

COMMONS  AND  COMMON  LAW.  Bee  Britan- 
Dica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  208-10. 

COMMON  SmiOOLS  OPTHE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  chief  sta- 
tistical educational  summaries  of  the  public  and 
common  schools  as  reported  by  the  school  super- 
Intendente  of  the  States  to  the  Educational  Bureau 
at  Washington,  where  they  were  duly  tabulated 
and  Issued  lor  the  use  of  the  public.  They  are  for 
the  year  ending  in  ISS9,  and  the  latest  furnished  to 
the  public  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  April  1S91. 

CO.MMON  TIME ;  in  music,  that  species  of  meas- 
ure which  contains  two  minims  or  two  crotchets  in 
a  bar. 

COMMUNICATION,  Peivlbokd,  a  communica- 
tion between  such  persons  or  under  such  circum- 
stances that  it  does  not  involve  an  action  for  dam- 
ages, or  a  communication  between  such  persona 
and  under  such  circumstances  that  the  receiver 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  produce  it  as  an  admis- 
■lon  in  a  suit.  The  most  common  instance  of  such 
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privilege  is  in  the  case  ot  a  client  and  his  legal  ad- 
viser. In  the  United  States  members  of  the  legal 
profession  are  privileged,  and  as  a  rule  what  a 
client  communicates  to  them  cannot  be  disclosed 
except  the  right  of  confidentiality  be  waived.  The 
privilege  is  extended  to  the  communications  of  sev- 
eral parties,  or  of  their  counsel  and  agents  engaged 
on  the  same  side  of  a  cause,  and  made  with  a  view 
to  their  joint  prosecution  or  defense.  Interpreters 
stand  in  the  same  relation  as  attorneys. 

Confessions  made  to  a  clergyman  or  priest  in 
some  States  are  privileged  by  statute,  but  gener- 
ally it  is  otherwise.  By  a  statute  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  priests  of 
every  denomination  are  forbidden  to  disclose  con- 
fessions made  to  them  in  their  professional  charao- 
ter,  and  in  the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the 
Church.  Similar  statutes  exist  in  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Iowa.  Commnuications  made 
to  a  physician  are  in  some  States  privileged,  and  in 
others  not.  Communications  between  husband  and 
wife  are  privileged  from  disclosure. 

In  England  no  special  privilege  is  extended  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  confessional,  and  the  questifm 
as  to  how  far  a  confession  made  to  a  clergyman  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  spiritual  comfort  and  con- 
solation is  protected  was  long  considered  doubtfuL 
The  rule  has,  however,  been  eetablisbed  for  some 
time  that  clergymen  are  not  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege  as  legal  advisers;  in  Scotland  the  point 
has  never  been  decided.  In  England  communica- 
tions to  a  medical  man,  even  in  the  strictest  pro- 
fessional confidence,  are  not  protected  from  dis- 
closure; and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Scotland.  For 
communications  involving  no  liability  for  defama- 
tion, see  Libel,  Britannioa,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  506. 

COMMUNISM.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
211-19. 

OOMNENUS,  the  name  of  a  family,  ori^nally 
Italian,  of  which  many  members  occnpied  the 
throne  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  1067  to  1201, 
and  that  of  TrehiEond  from  1204  to  1461. 

COMO,  a  town  of  Colorado,  and  an  important 
railroad  junction,  situated  at  tne  head  of  Kenosha 
Pass.    It  Is  surrounded  by  extensive  coal  mines. 

COMODO,  an  island  of  the  Malayan  Archipelaga 
It  is  36  miles  in  length  and  IS  miles  in  width,  and 
occupies  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  strait, 
which  separates  the  islands  of  Sambawa  on  the 
west  and  FlOres  on  the  east. 

COMOEIN  CAPE,  the  most  southerly  extremity 
of  India,  in  8°  4'  20''  north  latitude,  and  77°  36'  Sir' 
east  longitude. 

COMPANY:  in  military  organisation,  that  part 
of  a  battalion  which  constitutes  a  captain's  com- 
mand. It  is  both  a  tactical  and  administrative 
unit,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  or  two  anb- 
divislons. 

COMPANY,  all  the  persons  engaged  on  board  a 
sfaki,  Includinsnaval  officers  as  well  as  crew. 

GOMPAJtETTI,  DoKXNico,  philologist,  bom  Jnna 
27, 1836,  at  Borne.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Greek  in  the  Univcrsityof  Pisa,  which  ha 
exchanged  a  few  years  later  for  the  same  position 
in  the  Instituto  di  Studii  Suporiori  at  Florence, 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  learned  jour- 
nals, and  author  of  works  on  Greek  dialects  in 
South  Italy,  Virgil  the  Magician,  and  Homer 
and  Pisistratus.  with  D'Ancona  be  edited  the  in- 
valuable Ganti  et  Haeefmti  del  Popoh  Italiano  (1869). 

COMPENSATION  OF  ERROE8:  in  physios,  a 
method  of  neutralizing  errors  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  by  introducing  others  into  the  experiment 
or  observation,  ot  an  opposite  nature,  ana  equal  in 
amount.  The  compenaation  pendulum  illiutrater 
the  principle. 
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CO-MPETITION,  the  act  of  endeavoring  to  gain 
what  another  endeavors  to  gain  at  the  aame  time. 
In  political  economy,  it  is  gimply  the  form  taken  by 
the  struggle  for  exiBtenc«  aa  applied  to  industry. 

COMraEMENT :  in  music,  the  quantity  required 
to  be  added  to  any  interval  to  complete  the  octave ; 
(or  example,  a  fourth  is  the  complement  of  a  fifth, 
etc. 

COMPLEMENT ;  that  which  completes  or  makes 
up  a  given  magnitude  to  some  fixed  magnitude. 
It  is  most  commonly  used  in  mathematics  to  sig- 
nify the  arc  or  angle  by  which  a  given  arc  or  angle 
talU  short  of  a  quadrant  or  right  angle 


COMPONE,  or  Gobosy;  In  heraldry,  a  bordeur, 
pale,  bend,  or  other  ordinary,  made  up  of  two  rows 
of  small  squares,  consisting  of  alternate  metals  and 
colors. 

COMPOSITION :  in  bankruptcy,  a  certain  per- 
centage which  creditors  agree  to  receive  from  a 
bankrupt  in  lieu  of  full  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
the  acceptance  of  which  operatee  as  a  discbarge  to 
the  bankrupt. 

COMPOSITION :  in  art,  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  separate  objects  represented  as  that  they  shall 
all  manifestly  tend  to  bring  out  the  idea  which 
animates  the  whole. 
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.COMPOSTS,  manureB  consisting  of  mixtureB  of 
subfltances  which  are  adapted  to  the  rertilization  ot 
the  soil,  and  which,  being  allowed  to  ferment  and 
undergo  chemioal  changes  for  a  considerable  time, 
become  veir  valuable. 

COMPOtfND,  the  usual  name  in  In^a  for  the  in- 
closure  in  which  a  houge  stands,  with  its  outhouses, 
yard  and  garden. 

COMPOUND  ANIMALS,  those  animals  in  which 
individuals  distinct  as  to  many  of  the  powers  of 
life  are  yet  united  in  some  part  of  their  frame,  SO 
as  to  form  one  living  system.  Examples  of  this 
union  are  found  in  many  animalcules  and  zo- 
ophytes, also  in  cestoid  worms  and  aacidian  mol- 

COMPOUND  COMMON  TIME:  in  music,  that 
species  of  measare  which  containe  the  value  of  two 
dotted  minims  in  a  bar.  Compound  triple  time  de- 
notes a  measure  of  nine  crotchets  or  quavers  in 
a  bar. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  BATHS,  a  strong  chamber 
of  riveted  iron  plates,  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
can  ait,  and  into  which  air  is  driven  by  a  steam-en- 
gine to  any  required  pressure.  The  inflow  of  fresh 
air  and  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  are  regulated  by 
valves.  Patients  remain  in  the  bath  from  one  to 
three  hours,  and  the  pressure  is  generally  increased 
to  an  atmoaphere  and  a  half.  Another  appliance 
for  using  either  compressed  or  rarefied  air  coneisis 
of  a  mask  tightly  covering  mouth  and  nose,  and 
connected  by  a  tube  and  suitable  valves  with  some 
form  of  air-cistern,  in  which  the  pressure  can  be 
varied  as  desired.  By  this  appliance  patients  can 
either  inspire  compressed  or  rarefied  air,  or  can 
breathe  out  into  either  of  these.  The  general 
effects  of  compressed  air  are  to  lessen  the  fre- 
qtiency  of  the  movements  of  the  chest,  and  of  the 
heart  or  pulse-beats,  while  allowing  the  absorption 
of  more  oxygen,  and  increasing  the  blood-tension. 
Rarefied  air  produces  the  opposite  effects. 

COMRIE,  a  village  of  Perthshire,  20  miles  west 
of  Perth.  It  lies  amid  a  very  picturesque  scenery 
'of  day-slate  band  of  Scotland.  Its  industries  are 
distilling,  and  woolen  and  cotton  weaving.  Popu- 
lation, 1,611, 

OOMPTON,  Barnih,  a  farmer,  born  in  Port  To- 
bacco, Md.,  Nov.  16, 1S30.  He  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1861.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
House  of  Delegates  from  Charles  county  in  1860 
and  1861,  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1867, 1868, 1870 
and  1872,  serving  as  its  president  in  1868  and  1870. 
Was  six  times  elected  State  Treasurer  of  Maryland, 
holding  the  office  11  years,  two  months,  when  he 
resigned.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  was 
elected  a  representative  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland  to  the  49th  and  50th 
Congresses.  He  was  declared  reelected  to  the  6Ist 
Congress,  but  was  unseated  by  the  Mouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  elected  in  1890  to  the  52nd 
Congress  from  the  same  district. 

COMPTBOI.LEE,  a  government  officer  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department ;  also  an  officer 
of  a  State,  county,  or  municipality,  whose  duties  are 
specially  connected  with  tne  fiscal  affairs.  See 
Baneino  Systbh  in  the  United  States,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

COMPURGATORS :  twelve  persons  whom  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  permitted  the  accused  to  call  In  proof 
of  his  innocency,  and  who  joined  their  oatha  to  his. 
They  were  persona  taken  from  the  neighborhood, 
or  otherwise  known  to  the  accused.  It  was  rather 
In  the  character  of  witnesses  than  of  jurymen  that 
they  acted,  though  the  institution  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  jury ;  what  the^  swore  to  was 
not  BO  much  their  knowledge  as  their  belief.  The 
numl>er  of  compurgators  varied  with  the  rank  of 


the  parties  and  the  nature  of  the  a 
was  usually  twelve.  The  system  of  compurgators 
was  adopted  even  in  civil  actions  for  debt. 
Compurgation,  which  was  a  custom  common  to 
most  of  the  Teutonic  races,  fell  into  disuse  after 
the  Conquest,  but  the  ceremonv  of  what  was  called 
canonical  purgation  of  cleras-convict  was  not 
abolished  In  England  till  the  reicn  of  Elizabeth. 

CON,  or  CoL.  an  Italian  particle,  meaning  'with," 
much  used  in  musical  terms,  as  "  con  spirito,"  "  con 

'  CONACRE,  a  custom  of  letting  land  in  Ireland 
in  small  portions  for  a  single  crop,  the  rent  being 
paid  either  in  money  or  in  labor. 

CONANT,  Thomab  jKpprttaos,  an  American  Bib- 
lical scholar,  bom  In  1802.  In  18S5  ue  became  tuter 
in  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in 
1827  professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  in  Wa- 
teryllle  College,  Me.  In  1835  he  became  professor 
of  languages  and  Biblical  literature  in  Madison 
University  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion till  1861.  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  exegesis  in  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  He  resided  in  1867  to  accept  ^om  tiie 
American  Bible  Union  the  office  of  reviser  of  the 
common  English  version  of  the  Bible,  continuing 
in  this  service  till  1875.  He  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  first  Hebraists  of  the  age.  He  has  written 
numerous  important  works  on  Biblical  subjects. 

CONCAVE.  A  surface  is  said  to  be  concave 
when  straight  lines  drawn  from  point  to  point'  in 
it  fall  between  the  surface  and  the  spectator,  and 
convex  when  the  surface  comes  between  him  and 
such  lines. 

CONCENTAINA.a  town  of  Valencia,  Spain,  sit- 
uated on  a  slope  of  the  Sierra  Mariola.  It  has  man- 
ufactories of  linen,  woolen,  paper,  soap,  etc.  Popu- 
lation. 6,600. 

CONCEPTION.  Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  pp. 
57,  76,  and  407. 

CONCEPTION  OF  OUR  LADY,  an  order  of  nuns, 
founded  in  Portugal  In  1484  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva, 
in  honor  of  the  immaculate  conception.  It  was 
confirmed  in  1489  by  Pope  Innocent  \  HI.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  pnt  the  niina  under  the  direction  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  imposed  on  them  the  rule  of  St. 
Clare.  The  order  subsequently  spread  into  Itf^f 
and  France. 

C0NCEPTUALI8M.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  I,  p. 
36;  and  Vol.  XXI,  p.  424. 

CONCERT,  a  puolic  performance  of  concerted 
pieces,  symphonies,  etc.,  sometimes  interspersed 
with  songs. 

CONCERTINA,  a  musical  instrument  whose 
sounds  are  produced  by  free  vibrating  springs  of 
metal,  as  in  the  accordion.  The  scale  oi  the  concer- 
tina Is  very  complete  and  extensive,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  note  of  the  violin,  6,  and  ascending 
chromatically  for  four  octaves. 

CONCERTO,  a  musical  composition  for  two  or 
more  solo  inatruments,  with  orcnestral  accompani- 
ments. Innumerable  concertos  have  been  written 
for  the  piano-forte,  among  which  compositions  of 
the  most  masterly  kind  are  to  be  found. 

CONCH,  a  marine  shell,  especially  of  the  Strom- 
bui  gigae.  Also  a  spiral  shell  r^obably  of  the  kind 
now  constituting  the  genus  Tn'ton,  said  to  have 
been  ueed  by  the  Trltona  as  a  trumpet,  and  still 
used  by  some  African  peoples  in  war.  The  native 
whites  of  the  Bahamas  are  called,  oonchs  from 
their  common  use  of  the  flesh  from  Concha  as  food. 

OONCHIFERA:  In  Lamarck's  arrangement  of 
mollusks,  a  class  containing  those  which  have  bi- 
valve shells — ZiamtllibTanchiala  a.ad  STockiopoda. 

CONCHOID,  OF  NicoMBDEa,  a  curve  invented  by 
Nicomedee,  about  the  2nd  century  before  Christ, 
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with  the  view  of  trisecting  &Dangle,ofconBtructmi; 
two  geometrical  meaoB  between  tno  given  Btraigbt 
lines,  and  of  "  doubling  the  cube."  The  curve  ia 
freqaentif  used  in  architecture  as  a  bounding  line 
of  tne  vertical  section  of  coiumns. 

COSCHOLOGY,  that  branch  of  natural  history 
which  deals  with  the  shells  of  mollusks.  From  the 
time  of  Aristotle  the  beauty  and  variety  ot  these 
etructaree  have  made  them  favorite  objects  of 
study,  and  few  zoological  subjects  have  excited  bo 
much  popular  enthusiaBm.  The  study  often  became 
unacientiGc,  and  sometimes  a  craze.  Since  the 
ahells  are  only  external  poveringB,  and  were  seldom 
oonsidered  in  relation  to  their  tenants,  or  in 
oonnection  with  the  internal  and  external  influ- 
ences to  which  they  owe  their  shapes,  conchology 
has  been  somewhat  barren  of  scientiflc  results. 

CONCIERGB,  the  French  name  tor  a  door-keep- 
er or  janitor  of  a  house,  hotel,  or  public  edifice. 
In  French  towns,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation lives  in  flats,  the  common  door  by  which 
many  households  have  access  to  their  several  tene- 
ments is  usually  under  the  charge  of  a  concierge, 
who  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  all  who 

CONCORD,  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  tones 
that  are  In  harmony  with  one  another,  whether 
oonsonant  or  dissonant. 

CONCORD,  a  town  of  Massachusetts.  See  Bri- 
t«nnica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  240;  and  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  740. 

CONCORD,  a  city  and  capital  ot  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  county-seat  ot  Merrimao  county  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  240;.  The  Merrlmac  Riv- 
er divides  the  city  into  two  portions,  which 
are  connected  by  seven  bridges,  three  of  them 
railroad  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
paved  and  lighted.  The  chief  educational  in- 
stitutions are  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal;  school,  a 
{ublic  high  school,  and  several  graded  schools. 
t  has  also  a  public  library,  and  a  State  library, 
containing  11,000  volumes.  Its  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  State  House,  built  of  gran- 
ite, city  ball.  State  prison,  two  orphanages,  a 
home  for  the  aged,  and  a  State  insane  asylum. 
Concord  has  many  flne  hotels  and  extensive  man- 
ufacturing interests,  but  is  chiefly  noted  tor  its 
valuable  granite  quarries.  Population  in  1880, 
13.S43 ;  in  1890,  16,948. 

CONCORD,  the  county-seat  of  Cabarrus  county, 
N.  C.  It  has  academies  for  bovs  and  also  for  girls, 
a  cotton  factory  and  machine  snops. 

CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  State  ot 
Entre  Hios,  on  the  Uruguay,  302  miles  north  ot 
Buenos  Ayresby  river.  It  has  a  custom-house  and 
a  river  trade  exceeded  only  by  that  ot  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Eosario.     Population,  10,(KM). 

CONCORDIA,arailwaycityandtheoounty-seatof 
Cloud  county,  Kan.  It  is  on  Republican  River  and 
has  a  fine  water-power,  which  is  applied  in  various 
factories  or  mills,  where  flour,  wagons,  plows  and 
cigars  are  made.  There  are  several  schools  and 
seminaries  in  theGity,and  also  a  United  States  land 
oflice. 

CONCRETE.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  753-56 ; 
Vol.  VI,  p.  243.  and  Vol.  XX,  p.  808. 

CONCRETE,  a  term  in  logic  opposed  to  abstract. 
A  concrete  notion  is  the  notion  of  an  object  as  it 
exists  in  Nature,  invested  with  all  its  qualities ;  an 
abstract  notion  is  the  notion  of  any  attribute,  hav- 
ing qualities  which  may  be  thought  of  independ- 
ently of  the  objects  in  wnich  it  adheres. 

CONCRETION :  in  pathology,  a  formation  of  solid 
onorganized  masses  within  the  body,  either  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  the  fluids,  or  by  the 
accidental  aggreaation  of  solids  introduced  into  the 
system  from  witnout.    In  the  former  case,  a  con- 


cretion is  termed  a  eakvlui.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable concretions  are  those  formed  in  tbe 
stomach  and  intestines  of  man  and  the  lower  anU 


CONCEETIONAEY  STEUCfUEE,  a  condition 
in  rocks  produced  b^  molecular  aggregation  subse- 
quent to  tbe  deposition  of  the  strata,  whereby  the 
material  of  tbe  rook  is  formed  Into  spherules  or 
balls,  as  in  the  grains  of  o51itic  limestone,  or  the 
larger  concretions  of  magnesian  limestone. 

CONCURRENT,  a  technical  term  for  the  person 
who  accompanies  a  sheriff's  officer  as  witness  or  as- 
sistant. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BEAIN :  in  medicine,  one 
form  of  shock — that,  namely,  where  the  symptoms 
are  due  to  an  injury  which  has  shaken  or  jarred 
the  brain  and  stunned  the  patient,  witbout  pro* 
ducing  any  mechanical  iniurv,  so  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained to  the  brain  or  skull.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  concussion  alone  can  produce  severe 
symptoms  and  even  death.  It  is  apt  to  occur  from 
a  severe  blow  or  fall  on  the  head. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED:  In 
medicine,  a  form  of  shock  acting  upon  the  verte- 
bral column. 

CONDIMENTS,  substances  employed  at  the  table 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  flavor  or  seasoning  to 
food, 

CONDITION:  in  law,  a  declaration  or  provision 
that  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  uncertain  event  an 
obligation  shall  come  into  force,  or  shall  cease,  or 
that  the  obligation  shall  not  come  into  force  until 
a  certain  event.  Such  conditions  are  known,  r»> 
spectively,  as  pre<tedent  or  subsequent,  resolutiver 

CONDITION :  in  logic,  that  which  must  precede 
the  operation  of  a  cause.  It  is  not  regarded  as  that 
which  produces  an  effect,  but  as  that  which  renders 
the  production  of  one  possible.  For  instance,  wtran 
an  Impression  is  made  on  wax  by  a  seal,  the  seal  is 
said  to  be  the  cause ;  the  softness,  or  fluidity  of  the 
wax,  a  condition. 

CONDONATION,  a  legal  term  used  to  express 
the  act  or  course  of  conduct  by  which  a  husband  or 
wife  is  held  to  have  pardoned  a  matrimonial  offense 
of  which  the  other  has  been  guilty.  Thus,  if  a  wife 
voluntarily  cohabits  with  her  husDandaftershebas 
discovered  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  adultery  she  is 
held  to  have  condoned  the  offense,  and  such  condo- 
nation is  a  bar  to  an  action  for  divorce. 

CONDUCTOR:  in  music,  a  name  given  to  the 
leader  of  a  modem  orchestra. 

CONDUBANGK),  the  name  of  several  asclepiada- 
ceous  woody  climbers  of  Soqth  America,  whose 
bark  afTords  a  dru^  used  as  a  remedy  for  venomous 
bites.  The  plant  is  usually  referred  to  Marid-enia 
cotiduTango.  Also  written  ctimturan^o.  It  had  a 
brief  reputation  as  a  cure  for  cancer. 

CONDYLE:  in  anatomy, a  protuberance  on  the 
end  ot  a  bone,  serving  for  articulation  with  another 


CONE  .'in  botany,  a  fruit-bearing  spike  covered 
with  scales,  as  in  the  hop,  but  more  especially  in 
the  fir,  spruce  and  pine,  the  upper  side  of  each 
scale  contain  in  gt  wo  seeds. 

CONEMAUGH  FLOOD,  a  name  given  to  one  of 
the  most  sudden  and  disastrous  floods  known  in 
American  history.  It  occurred  in  Johnstown,  Pa^ 
and  vicinity  in  the  afternoon  and  night  of  May  31, 
1689.  About  ten  miles  above  Johnstown,  on  the 
South  Fork  Creek,  a  little  above  its  junction  witli 
the  Conemaugh  River,  was  a  dam  owned  by  the 
"South  Fork  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club,"  an  organ- 
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Ixation  of  wealth;  men,  most  of  tiiem  residenCa  of 
Pittsburgh.  Bj  meaoB  of  that  dam  the  water  of  the 
creek  and  ui>per  watershed  had  been  accumulated, 
forming  an  immense  reservoir,  bearing  the  name 
of  "Conemaugh  Lake,"  stored  with  fish.  As  the  re- 
sult of  great  rains  the  dam  gave  wa;  and  the  freed 
waters  were  added  to  the  alreadv  swollen  current 
below,  the  whole  rushing  down  tlie  valley  with  the 
speed  of  a  race-Jiorse.  sweeping  away  most  of  the 
hamlets  and  villages  of  Woodvale,  Conemaugh, 
Bouth  Fork,  Mineral  Point,  Morrellville,  and  large 
Tillages  of  CambriaCity  and  Johnstown — the  whole 
borough  familiarly  called  '"Johnstown  City."  In 
the  census  of  IBfiO,  Johnstown  reporteda  population 
of  83^1  which  had  rapidly  increased  until,  at  the 
date  of  the  flood,  it  had  embraced  about  10,000,  and 
with  the  hamlets  and  villages  an  estimated  total 
of  from  20,000  to  25,000.  The  wreckage  of  hamlets, 
Tillages,  manufactories,  stations  andother  buildines 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rau- 
ways,  buBiness  houses,  hotels  library  and  school 
buildings,  churches  and  homes  of  the  people,  with 
their  contents,  was  nearly  complete.  The  loss  of 
life  in  the  valley  refichod  a  toUI  of  2,142  (923  males 
and  1,219  females) ;  the  widows  left  by  flood,  124 ; 
widowers,  168;  and  orphans  and  half  orphans, 
6,860;  99  entire  families  were  lost.  The  suddenness 
and  extent  of  the  disaster  reminded  the  spectator 
and  readers  of  the  appalling  story  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 
The  final  report  of  the  "Flood  Belief  Commission," 

Sreeented  July  28,  1890  furnished  the  following 
gurea:  "The  total  cash  contributions,  so  far  as 
the  Commission  was  able  to  obtain  information, 
were  ^,116,801.58.  Of  this  amount,  42,912^.30 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Relief  Commission, 
divided  as  follows :  Contributions  sent  to  Governor 
Beaver,  $1,236,146.45;  contributions  disbursed  by 
Philadelphia  Permanent  Belief  Commit teB,t600,000 ; 
by  Pittsburgh  Relief  Committee,  $580,000;  by  New 
York  RelierCommittee,  $616,190.48.  The  expendi- 
tures by  the  Commission  were  (2,845,140.83,  of 
vbich  (2,592,936.68  went  to  the  relief  of  the  Cone- 
maugh Valley,  (246,475.26  to  the  relief  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  (5,728.89  for  general  and  of- 

CON&-aHELL,  the  shell  of  a  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Co7ixi»,  family  Conldx.  The  mollusks  of  this 
genus,  which  are  camivorous,  inhabit  the  shores 
and  banks  of  sandy  mud,  chiefly  within  the  tropics. 
The  shell  has  a  remarkable  conical  form.  Cone- 
abells  first  appear  in  the  chalk,  and  become  more 
abundant  in  tne  more  recent  formations. 

CONEY  ISLAND,  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  Ave 
miles  long  by  one-half  mile  broad,  barely  separated 
from  the  southweat  angle  of  Long  Island,  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  harbor.  It  has  a  fine  beach, 
and  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  On  the  edge  of 
the  dunes  stands  a  long  row  of  enormous  hotels, 
and  farther  inland  Is  a  seaside  home  for  poor 
ohildren.  Other  structures  are  a  tubular  iron  pier 
(1,000  feet),  a  look-out  tower  (800  feet),  and  a  great 
number  of  bathing  pavilions. 

CONFEGTIONEBY.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  256-67. 

CONFEDERATE  STATES.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXm,  pp.  773,  et  teq. 

CONFERVA,  a  genua  of  the  natural  order  Alga. 
The  plants  consist  of  simple  or  branching  jointed 
filaments,  filled  vith  green  matter,  and  are  found 
some  in  fresh  and  some  in  salt  water. 

CONFESBION :  in  law,  the  admission  of  guilt 
made  by  a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land confessions  are  conclusive  against  the  parties 
making  them,  provided  they  have  been  made  with 


out  any  promise  or  threat  held  out  as  an  induce- 

C0NFI8CATI0N,  the  act  of  appropriating  with- 
out compensation  private  property  to  the  public 
use  ;also,the  act  of  seizing  by  authority  property  im- 
properly obtained  or  held ;  as,  to  confiscate  a  set  ot 
burglar's  tools,  or  a  set  of  gambling  implements. 
When  the  goods  ot  a  criminal  are  decla  red  forfeited 
and  adjudged  to  the  public  treasury  they  are  said 
to  be  confiscated.  By  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  in  1861,  all  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes  was  declared  confiscated.  In 
some  European  countries  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  an  offender  has  been  imposed  as  a  punishment 
for  certain  political  offenses. 

CONGLOMERATE.  See  Geologit,  Britannica, 
Vol.  X,  p.  237. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE.  See  under  Africa,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  268-69.  See  also  Belioioub  Dekomin-.\tioS8 
IN  THE  UsiTKn  States,  in  these  Revisions  and  Ad- 
ditions. 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPORTIONMENTS.  The 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  the  number  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000  of 
the  population,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative.  The  ratios  of  representation 
for  the  Congressional  elections  held  during  the 
several  decades  and  subsequent  to  the  action  of 
Congress  (after  each  census),  fixing  such  ratio, 
were  as  follows : 

Trom  17BB  to  ITSa  aa  provldBiI  by  the  Canstltullon aO.OOO 

1792  ■'    IMS  based  OD  tbe  Census  of  1790 S3,0I» 

1B03"    1818      "       JHOO 3SOM 

"       181S"    1(33     "        ■'      ■'       ■•        •■   1810 aSJJOO 

"       1823  "    18SS     ' •  1820 man 

1SE3"    IMS     "       "      ■■       "         "   1830 IT.TW 

mi3-'    1868     "       "      M« 70,680 

1853"    1863     "       ■■      ■•       ■•        ■•   1850 98,130 

"       1863-    1878 1880 127.881 

1873"    1883     "       " ■   1870 131,435 

"        1883"    1«08     •'       "      "       "        ■•    1880 1B1,9H 

1883"    1898 ■        "   1690... 178W1 

See  also  Electorai,  Votes,  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  749,  et  eeq. 

CONGHEVE,  BioH.^RD,  an  Engyah  author,  bom 
Sept.  4, 1818,  and  educated  under  Arnold  at  Rugby, 
passing  afterwards  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  ne  became  successively  scholar,  fellow,  and 
tutor,  but  resigned  after  havmg  become  definitely 
a  disciple  of  Comte.  In  1855  he  published  a  good 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Poli'fc^.  Later  works  are:  Lee-, 
turee  on  ike  Roman  Empire  of  the  We»t  (1865) ;  £(120- 
hethof  England{\Sf&^;  Euaye,  Political,  Social  and 
Religioui  <1»74). 

CONGRUITY,  a  term  applied  in  geometry  to 
lines  and  figures  which  exactly  correspond  when 
laid  over  one  another.  See  (Coincidence,  in  these 
RevlBionB  and  Additions. 

CONIFER.fi.  See  Britannica,  Vol,  II,  pp.  316, 
321 ;  Vol.  IX,  p.  222 ;  Vol.  XIX,  p.  102 ;  Vol.  XXIV, 
p.  131. 

GONIROSTRES,  a  tribe  or  section  of  the  order 
of  birds  called  Tmeitorei,  and  characterised  by  a 
strong  conical  bill.  The  number  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  this  tribe  is  very  great,  and  the  families  differ 
much  in  many  respects.  Among  them  are  finches, 
sparrows,  larks,  linnets,  American  orioles,  crows, 
birds  of  paradise,  etc. 

CONJURATION,  a  term  In  grammar  applied  to 
a  connected  view  or  statement  of  the  inflectional 
changes  of  form  that  a  verb  undergoes  in  its  vari- 
ous relations. 


CONJUGATION  — OONNEESVILLE 


CONJUGATION  OF  CELLS,  a  union  of  two  dis- 
tinct oellB  of  a  piant,  in  order  to  reproduce.  It 
has  been  observed  only  in  the  Confervacex  and  Dia- 
tomacess, 

CONJUNCTION:  in  aetronomj  one  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  planets.  Two  heavenly  bodies  are  in 
conjvinction  when  thej  have  the  same  longitude] 
that  Is,  when  the  same  perpendicular  to  the  eclip- 
tic passes  throueh  both.  Tlie  sun  and  moon  are  in 
conjunction  at  tne  period  of  new  moon.  In  general 
a  heavenly  body  is  in  conjunction  with  toe  sun 
when  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  earth  and  in  line 
with  the  sun. 

CONKLING,  Roacos,  a  United  States  Senator, 
born  in  Albany.  N.  Y..  Oct.  30.  1829,  died  in  New 
York  city,  April  18. 1888.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  1846,  and  in  1860  became  district  attorney  of 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
Utica  In  1858,  and  in  Novemb^  of  the  same  year 
was  chosen  as  a  Kepabiioan  to  Congreas.  In  1860 
he  was  reelected,  but  two  years  later  was  defeated 
by  Francis  Kernan,  He  defeated  Kernan,  how- 
ever, in  1864.  He  received  a  reelection  in  1866,  and 
In  January  of  1867  was  chosen  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  Conkline  was  reelected  in  1873  and  1879. 
In  18S5-Sa  Mr.  Conlcling:  was  counsel  of  the  State  sen- 
ate investigating  committee,  appointed  to  look  into 
the  fraud  and  bribery  in  the  grant  of  the  Broadway, 
K.  Y.,  horae-railroad  franchise  by  the  board  of  al- 
dermen in  1884. 

CONN  LOUGH,  a  lake  in  the  north  of  Mayo 
county,  Ireland,  and,  with  Lough  Cullen,  13  miles 
long  and  B  miles  broad.  To  the  west  are  hills 
stretching  to  Mount  Nephia,  which  has  a  height  of 
2,646  feet. 

CONNARAOE*:,  a  natural  order  ot  dicotyledo- 
nous or  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Forty  or  fifty  species  are  known,  all  tropi- 
cal. The  best  known  product  ot  this  order  is  the 
beautiful  wood  called  "  zebra  wood  "  furnished  by  a 
lar^e    tree,    Ompkalobium   Lamberti,  a    native    of 

CONNEAUT,  a  railroad  junction  of  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  on  Conneaut  Creek.  2  miles  from 
Lake  Erie.  It  has  a  light-house,  and  aa  the  creek 
makes  a  good  harbor,  Conneaut  is  a  shipping  point 
for  produce. 

CONNECTICUT.  For  the  history,  geography, 
productions,  schools,  map,  and  earlier  statistics  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  285-89.  The  census  of  1890  gives  the  area  as 
4,990  gq.  miles;  population,  746,258;  capital,  Hart- 
ford, with  a  population  of  53,182,  an  increase  since 
1880  of  11,167 ;  population  of  the  State  in  1880.  622,- 
700;  net  increase  ot  the  State  since  1880,  123.558. 
The  following  table  gives  the  population  ot  the 
State  by  counties  for  1880  and  1890: 


paper,  firearms,  carriages,  cotton  goods,  woolen  and 
silk  fabrics,  machinery,  gunpowder,  carpets,  ho- 
siery, furniture,  sewing-machines,  straw  goods,  sad- 
dlery, pianos,  tools,  buttons,  ^ins,  and  many  other 
things  known  as  "Yankee  Notions."  Of  the  total  area 
of  the  State  about  1,700,000  acres  are  improved,  and 
about  2.200.000  acres  are  unimproved.  The  censos 
of  1890  ehowB  a  large  increase  in  the  population  of 
its  chief  cities. 

Its  public  school  system  has  a  desen'edly  high 
reputation,  as  also  its  higher  educational  inatitu- 
tions.  Yale  College,  located  at  New  Haven,  is  now 
attended  by  more  than  one  thousand  students. 
Middletown  is  also  a  widely-known  educational 
center,  and  is  the  seat  of  Wesleyati  University,  one 
of  the  oldest  Methodist  Universities  in  America.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  ScbooL 
The  total  public  school  enrollment  in  the  State  in 
1690,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  that  year,  was  136,- 
505  pupils— a  gain  over  that  of  the  census  year, 
1880,  of  6.68  per  cent.  The  gain  in  population  dur- 
ing same  period  was  19.84  per  cent.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  teachers  was  8,226,  of  whom  460 
were  males  and  766  females.  The  parochial  schools 
reported  as  follows :  Catholic  schools,  nearly  13,- 
000  pupils;  Lutheran,  a  little  over  400;  Protestant 

{  Episcopalj  only  a  few  pupils. 

'  For  tne  population  of  its  chief  cities,  see  Citibs, 
PopvLATios  OP.  The  following  is  a  complete  )iat 
of  the  governors  ot  the  State  to  and  mcluding 
1891: 

SuDUel  HuntlDXtOli . .  .17A&-0ft       ^-    ^    Pi\nii  iMft-fu 

Oliver  WolcoM ira«-B9 

Jonatbao  Tnimbtill .  ITSS-lSCe 

Jobn  Treadwell liffi»-u 

aogor  GriBWOld 1811-13 


Conntleg. 

V0>. 

1880. 

Increa^. 

iM.091 
5S,M3 
2»>58 

4&a^ 

351589 
166.333 

13)856 

38.089 

'M^ 

New  London 

8*«t 

1,308^ 

Manufacturing  forma  the  leading  Induatry  of  the 
State.  Though  it  ranks  fifth  in  the  amount  of  its 
manufactures,  it  holds  the  first  place  in  respect  of 
their  variety.  The  State  produces  about  one-half 
the  rubber  goods,  more  than  one-half  the  hardware, 
and  nearly  all  the  clocks  in  the  United  States. 
Amoqg   the   most   important    manufactures    are 


Gideon  Tomllneon , , . .  1837-31 

JobnB.  Peters 1831-88 

HenryW.  Edwards. . ..1883-M 
Sunuel  A.  FooW lS3+.a5 


Henrr  Dutlon 18i>4-SB 

Wm.T.  Ulner l»U-n 

Alex.  H.  Hollef 1S5T-H 

W.  A.  BackliiRliam ....  185S-«t 

Joseph  R.  BawleT 18U6-8T 

JuDBB  £.  EngllBb lSe7-tB 

MsTsball  levtU .18G»-» 

JuneB  E.  EdkHiIi IffiV-TI 

Uarsball  Jewell 1871-n 

Chules  K.  Insenoll.  ..18»^» 

Junes  E.  EngTUb 18TC-77 

Rlcb&rd  DrEubbard..l877-» 
Chu.B.  Andrews. ...18T»«1 
HobartB.  Kaelow....]eSl-ai 
Thomas  U.wiaier....JSSS-M 
EearTH.EarrlBOn. .  .188i>-8T 
Pbloeaa  C.  LoQtiabarya887-» 
Mortron  Q.  Bolkeler..  .18e»«I 


■Wm.W.  BlUworth.., .1^-43 

C.F.  Cleveland iStt-U 

Roger  S.  Baldwin l8M-4t 

Isaac  ToQcey .181«-t7 

ClarliBlHsel 1M7-49 

Jos.  Trumbull l»*«i 

Thos.  H.  Seymour 1850-53 

The  following  figures  from  the  official  reports  of 
the  crop  census  of  1888  show  the  acreage  aad  vield 
of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  various  producta 
named :  Indian  corn,  66,977  acres,  yielding  1,778^000 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,156,700:  wheat,  2149  acrea, 
yielding  32.000  bushels,  valued  at  ♦38,400;  rye,  28^ 
600  acres,  yielding  348,000  bushels,  valued  atf|!e7^ : 
oats,  89,811  acres,  yielding  1.055,000  bushels,  valued 
at  (453,650;  barley,  638  acres,  yielding  14,000  bush- 
els,  valued  at  $9,876 ;  buckwheat,  10,794  acres,  yield- 
ing 134.000  bushels,  valued  at  $87,024 ;  potatoes,  33^ 
469  acres,yieIdinK  2,677,000  bushels,  valuedat  (1,418^ 
662 ;  tobacco,  6,136  acres,  yielding  9,603,000  pounda, 
valued  at  11,248,369;  hay,  568,166  acres,  yielding 
574,419  tons,  valued  at  ♦8,443,959. 

CONNECTICUT  RIVER,  Thb,  risea  in  northern 
New  Hampshire,  and  fiows  in  a  southerly  dlrectioD. 
separating  Vermont  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
crossing  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  it  enters 
Long  Island  Sound  at  Sa^brook.    It  is  about  400 


miles  long,  and  is  navigabfe  60  miles  for  boats  draw- 
ing eight  feet  of  water. 

C0NNELL8VILLE,  a  raUroad  junction  of  Fay- 
ette county,  Pa.,  situated  on  the  YoughEoghenv 
River.  The  best  coke  in  the  world  is  manufactured 
here ;  bituminous  coal  is  mined,  and  paper  and 
woolen  goods  manufactured. 

CONNERS"\aLLE,  the  county-seat  of  Fayette 
county,  Ind.,  situated  on  Whitewater  Biver.  The  eity 
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e  court-house  and  man u factories  o[ 
Toolene. 

CONNOISSEURS,  a  Freoch  term  uaed  to  dealg- 
nate  pereons  who,  without  being  tbemaelveB  artiBta, 
ftre  aappoHed  to  poseeas  a  diecriminatfng  knowledge 
of  the  merits  of  works  of  art. 

CONODONTS,  small  fossile  occurring  in  Paleeozolc 
strata.  They  are  variable  in  form,  and  look  very 
much  like  t£e  teeth  of  different  kinds  of  flBhea, 
aome  being  aimple,  slender-pointed  sharp-ed^ed 
cones,  while  others  are  more  complex,  resembling 
in  form  the  teeth  of  certain  ahartcs.  Their  affini- 
ties are  very  uncertain — it  being  maintained  by 
some  that  they  are  minute  teeth  of  Sshes  allied  to 
the  living  hag-flshes  and  lampreys,  and  suggested 
by  others  that  they  have  more  analogy  wttD  the 
booklets  or  denticles  of  annelids  and  naked  mol- 
luaka. 

CONOID,  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
conic  section  round  its  axis ;  such  are  the  sphere, 
paraboloid,  ellipsoid,  and  bvperboloid. 

CONQUEST:  in  the  law  o!  succession  in  Scotland, 
heritable  property  acquired  during  the  life-time  of 
the  deceased,  and  called  conquest,  in  opposition  to 
that  to  which  he  has  succeeded,  and  which  is  called 
heritage. 

CONQUISTADORES  (Sp.,  coMufroM),  a  collect- 
ive term  for  the  conquerors  of  Spanish  America, 
such  as  Cortes,  Balboa,  and  Pizarro. 

CONRAD,  Robert  Tatlob  (1810-68),  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer.  At  an  oarly  age  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  1336  became  judge  of  the  criminal 
sessions  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
Later,  he  edited  "  Graham's  Magazine,"  and  tuter- 
wards  was  associate  editor  of  the  "North  Ameri- 
can." In  1864  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1856  waa  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
quarter  sesaiona.  He  published  considerably  in 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

CONSCIENCE.  See  under  Eth(cs  ;  see  also  Bri- 
tannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  587;  Vol.  XII,  p.  409:  and  Vol. 
XXI,  p.  7.33. 

CONSCIENCE,  CouBTS  oi-,  or  Coirts  of  Rb- 
QUESTS :  in  England,  courts  constituted  by  special 
acts   of   Parliament    for    the    recovery    en    small 

CONSCIOUSNESS.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVI, 

J92 ;  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  20,  41 ;  and  Vol.  XX,  p.  88. 
or  different  theories  of  consciousness,  see  Britan- 

t'ol.V,p.U2i  Vo"  ""       """    

and  Vol.  XlV,  p.  768. 

CONSEGUIANA, a  volcano ot  nicaragnB,occupv- 
Ing  a  promontory  on  the  south  side  of  Fonseca  Gulf, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
crater,  at  an  elevation  of  at>out  4,000  feet  above  the 
mean  level,  is  half  a  mile  across,  while  its  interior 
descends  perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  200  feet. 
Its  last  eruption  occurred  in  1836. 

CONSENT:  in  law,  the  foundation  ot  all  con- 
tracts and  l^al  oblicmtlous. 

CONSERVATOIRE.  See  Comsi^vatoev,  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  VI,  p.  291. 

CONSERVATORS  OF  THE  PEACE,  a  title  for- 
merly applied  in  England  to  knights  elected  in 
each  shire  from  the  12th  century  onwards  for  the 
conservation  of  the  peace.  They  wer,j,  in  fact,  the 
predecessors  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

CONSERVES,  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  fruit  E(nd 
seed,  beaten  with  powdered  sugar  to  the  consistence 
of  a  stiff  paste,  so  as  to  preserve  tbem  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  natural  freshness. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  situ- 
ated on  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  three  miles 
below  Norrlstown.  It  produces  a  variety  of  manu- 
factures, including  iron,  cotton,  and  Phcenlz  sbme, 
a  material  for  building  and  pavements. 


C0N8ID£RANT,  Victor  Pbospeb,  a  French  So- 
cialist, born  in  1808  at  Salins,  in  the  department  of 
Jura.  After  being  educated  at  the  Polytecbnic 
School  of  Paris  he  entered  the  army,  which,  bow- 
ever,  he  soon  left  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the 
socialist  Fourier.  In  1649  Gonsid^rant  waa  accused 
of  high  treason,  and  compelled  to  flee  from  France. 
In  Texas  he  founded  a  socialist  community.  La 
Rfunion,  which  flouriahed  for  a  time,  but  ia  now  of 
little  importance.  Consid^rant  returned  to  France 
in  1869. 

CONSIDERATION,in  legal  contracts.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  VI,  p.  322. 

CONSIGNilENT:  in  mercanttte  law,  the  term 
applied  to  goods  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  agent  or  factor  for  sale,  or  for  some  other  speci- 
fied purpose. 

CONSORT :  literally,  one  who  throws  in  his  lot 
with  another.  In  English  constitutional  law,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  viewed  not  in  a  private  but  in  a  pub- 
lic capacity,  as  participating  to  a  certain  limited 
extent  in  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 

CONSPIRACY.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
298-94. 


CONSTANT,  Bekjaicin,  a  French  painter,  bom 
m  Paris,  June  10, 1346.  He  studied  in  the  ^ole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  under  Oabanel,and  first  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  in  1869,  with  his  HamUl  and  the  King, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  French  government. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  treatment  of  Eastern  sub- 
jects. Amons  the  beat  of  his  works  are:  PHionen 
in  Morocco  (Isib);  Mahomet  II  (1876);  The  Harem 
(1878);  The  FavoriU  of  the  Emir  (1879);  The  Day 
After  a  Victory  in  the  AUiambra  (1882);  and  Tft* 
Vengeance  of  the  Chirif  (1886).  He  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  contemporarT  French  painters, 
and  received  medals  in  1876  ana  1876,  and  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1678. 

CONSTANT,  the  name  given  in  mathematical 
analysis  to  a  quantity  whicn  remains  tfae  same  for 
all  cases  of  the  problem  in  opposition  to  a  variable. 
Thus,  in  questions  about  the  fall  of  bodies  in  given 
times,  the  force  of  gravity  is  a  constant  quantity. 

CONSTANTIA,  adistrict  of  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  lying  on  the  eastern  and  northeastern 
slopes  of  Table  Mountain  range.  The  district  con- 
sists of  three  estates,  High,  Great,  and  Little  Con- 
stantia,  which  have  long  oeen  famed  (or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wines  produced  upon  them. 

CONSTANTINE,  Nikolayevitch,  grand-duke  rf 
Russia,  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  I, 
and  the  brother  of  Alexander  n,  born  Sept.  21, 
1827.  During  the  Crimean  war,  he  commanded  the 
Russian  fleet  of  the  Baltic.  On  the  outbreak  ot 
the  Polish  insurrection  in  1862,  he  held  the  office  of 
viceroy  of  Pol&nd  for  three  months,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  January,  1866,  and  reappointed  in  1878 
president  of  the  council  M  the  empire.  In  1882  he 
was  dismissed  from  this  dignity,  as  well  as  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  on  the  suspicion  of  having 
intrigued  with  the  revolutionary  party,  while  hig 
eldest  son,  Nicholas,  was  banished  to  Tashkend. 

CONSTIPATION,  an  irregular  and  insufficient 
action  ot  the  bowels,  due  either  to  deficient  secre- 
tion of  fiuids  in  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  imper- 
fect muscular  action  ot  the  bowels,  but  usually  to 
both  these  causes  combined.  The  retention  within 
the  organism  of  matters  which  should  be  regularly 
evacuated  as  thevare  formed,and  their  consequent 
absorption  into  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  trady, 
often  lead  to  a  whole  train  of  unpleasant  symp- 
toms :  headache,  or  pain  in  other  regions,  irrita- 
bility, lassitude,  and  debiUty. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  USITED  STATES. 


anwrltten  law  establiehed  by  usage,  and  derived 
by  immetnorial  custom  from  remote  antiquity. 
Whea  univereal,  it  ie  called  common  law ;  when 
particular,  it  is  called  custom  in  a  narrower  sense, 
as  the  custom  of  a  trade,  or  of  a  district. 

CONSUL.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  315-17. 

CONSUMPTION:  in  political  economy,  the  use 
orexpendituteof  the  pnxlucts  of  labor,  orof  any- 
thioK  which  baa  an  exchangeable  value. 

CONTARINI,the  name  of  a  noble  family  in  Ven- 
ice, one  of  the  twelve  that  elected  the  first  doge. 
Between  1043  and  1674  eight  doges  were  furnished 
by  this  family,  which  also  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers tour  patriarchs,  and  a  large  number  of  gen- 
erals, statesmen,  artists,  poets  and  scholars. 

CONTEMPT.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI  jp.  318-19. 

CONTINGENT  EEMAINDER.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XX,  pp.  372-73. 

CONTORTED  STRATA,  beds  which  are  bent 
and  twisted,  so  that  in  a  section  their  edges  follow 
crooked  and  curved  lines. 

GONTORNIATE,  a  term  applied  to  a  claaa  of  an- 
tique medals,  which  have  a  deep  line  cut  around 
the  edge  tike  a  furrow. 

OONTEA:  in  music,  a  term  signifying  opposite, 
lower,  and  applied  to  the  alto  and  teqor  parts 
when  they  form  the  lowest  part  in  the  harmony. 
When  a  part  lower  than  the  usual  base  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  called  contra-basso.  Contra  is  also 
nsed  in  organ-building  to  indicate  that  a  certain 
■top  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  usual  stop. 

CONTRABAND.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
820-23. 

CONTRACT.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
822-24. 

CONTBALTO,  the  deepest  oi  lowest  epeciea  of 
musical  voice  in  boys,  in  eunuchs,  and,  best  of  all, 
in  women,  where  its  beauty  of  tone  gives  ft  the 
preference.  The  powers  of  expreasion  which  it 
possesses  are  quite  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  any  otner  kind  of  voice.  Its  tone  charac- 
ter (timbre)  is  serious,  spiritual,  tender,  and  ro- 
mantic. Contralto  voices  ^nerally  consist  of  two 
re^stets,  the  lowest  beginning  at  F  or  G  below 
middle  C,  and  reaching  as  high  as  the  A  or  B 
above  it.  The  higher  notes  up  to  the  next  F  or  G 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  soprano. 

CONTRAVENTION:  in  tbe  law  of  Scotland,  any 
act  done  in  violation  of  a  legal  condition  or  obliga- 
tion. 

CONTRA VALLATION,  Links  op,  a  chain  of 
works  around  a  besieged  place  to  resist  the  sorties 
of  the  garrison. 

ODSTRAYERVA  "counter-poison,"  an  aromatic 
bitterish  root  of  difTerent  species  of  Dorslenia,  of 
the  natural  order  Moracex;  a  tropical  American 
plant  used  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic. 

CONTRIBUTION :  in  law.  a  payment  made  by 
each  of  several  persons  (having  a  common  inter- 
est) of  his  share  in  a  loea  snfFerod,  or  in  an  amount 
advanced  by  any  one  of  the  partnerB  for  the  com- 
mon good.  A  suit  for  contribution  in  law  is  a  suit 
brought  by  one  or  more  of  the  several  interested 
parties  to  oompel  the  others  tocontribute  their  pro- 
portionate share. 

CONVENTIONAL:  in  art,  that  which  is  in  ao- 
oordance,  not  with  tbe  absolute  principles  of 
beauty  in  form  of  color,  but  with  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  forms  and  colors  which  chance  to  prevail 
at  a  particular  time,  in  a  particular  country,  or 
aooial  class. 

CONVERGING,  or  Convbbqbnt,  applied  in  ge- 
ometry to  straight  lines  that  meet  or  tend  to 


meet  in  a  point;  looked  at  in  a  direction  from  tbe 
point,  the V  are  divergent,  or  separating.  Ccmver- 
gent  and  divergent  are  often  uiied  in  reference  to 
rays  of  light. 

CONVERSION,  a  theological  term  applied  to  the 
conscious  change  of  heart  promptlnx  tbe  repent- 
ant sinner  to  a  new  life,  which  is  pari  of  the  pro- 
cess of  regeneration.  Popolarly  the  name  means 
the  sensible  experience  of  this. 

CONVERSION,  in  It^c,  signifies  that  one  propo- 
sition is  formed  from  another  by  interchanging  the 
subject  and  predicate. 

CONVEYANCING.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
324-25. 

CONVOY  {Fr.,  conwi),  a  name  given  to  one  or 
more  ships  of  war  appointed  to  protect  a  fleet  of 
merchant-vessels  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
If  a  merchant-ship  parts  company  with  a  convoy, 
or  negleots  to  obey  tbe  convoy's  instructions  or 
signals,  all  claims  of  insurance  are  forfeited. 
The  name  is  sometimefl  applied  to  the  merchant- 
vesse!  so  escorted.    In  the  military  service  a  ooa- 


about  1730.  Their  meeting-place  was  the  church- 
yard  of  St-  M6dard,  in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  a  certain  Francis  of  Paris,  who 
died  in  1727,  and  was  reckoned  very  holy  by  the 


the  bold  romantic  scenery  along  its  higher,  as  well 


which  meet  the  three  coontles  of  Merioneth,  Den- 
bigh and  Carnarvon ;  it  runs  30  miles  northward 
past  Llanrwst  and  Conway  to  Beaumaris  bay.  In  its 
last  10  miles  a  smooth-Sowing  if  winding  stream, 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  At  Conway 
it  is  half  a  mile  broad  at  spring-tides,  which  rise 
here  from  21  to  24  feet.  Pearl-mussels  are  found 
at  its  mouth. 
CONWAY,  Hugh,  the  pseudonym  of  Frederick 


in  1S47.  died  at  Monte  Carlo,  May  16, 188&    At  the 
age  of  13  he  entered  a  school  fri     "     '      " 
pose  of  training  for  a  seafaring  li 


age  of  13  he  entered  a  school  frigate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  for  a  seafaring  life,  but  yielding  ' 
his  father's  wisnee  he  abandoned  this  to  oecomei 


auctioneer,  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in  writ^ 
ing  verses  and  occasional  tales  for  the  newspapera. 
Some  of  his  songs  were  published  in  1878,  a  volume 
of  verse  in  1879 ;  but  it  was  the  issue  and  rapid  sale 
of  Called  Back  (1884)  which  made  him  famous, 
Fargns  went  to  London,  where  he  devoted  binuelf 
to  authorship,  producing  in  rapid  sncceaaion  Dark 
Dayi,  A  Family  Affair,  and  other  works. 

CONWAY,  MoKCUEB  Dakikl,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  March  17,  ISffi, 
He  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  to  enter  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  1860,  Shortly  after  he  left 
the  Methodist  mlnistrv  and  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  receiving  bis  diploma 
in  1SS4.  The  same  year  he  became  pastor  ol  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Washington,  D.  C^,  and  in  1867 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
wrote  numerous  pamphlets  as  a  representative  of 
the  anti-slavery  parity,  and  has  published  various 
works  on  theoloeical  and  ottier  subjects. 

CONWAY,  Thomas,  Oocst  db  (1738-1800).  a  sol- 
dier in  the  United  States  army.  He  diatinguished 
himself  in  the  French  army,  and  in  1777  came  to 
the  United  Stat«s  and  offered  his  services  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown  as  a  brigadier-general.    He  was  made 
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major-general,  Dec.  14,  1777,  but  in  March  of  the 
following  year  resigned.  Subsequently  he  returned 
to  France,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Pondi- 
cherr;,  and  the  Prencn  settlemente  in  Hindooetan. 
In  1792  he  took  charge  of  the  royalist  army  in  the 
south  of  France,  Count  Conway  ia  chiefly  known 
in  American  history  as  the  leader  of  a  coiiBpiracy  to 
deprive  Waahington  of  the  command  of  tne  army. 

CONY,  a  rabbit,  especially  the  European  rabbit 
{Ltput  cunicuiug).  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XX,  p.  192. 
The  cony  of  the  Old  Testament  is  sup^sed  to  be 
the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  daman  {Hyrax  Syriacui).  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  599. 

CONYBEARE,  William  John,  Rev.,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Daniel  Cony  be  a  re,  the  eminent  geologist,  born 
Aug.  1, 1816,  died  at  Weybridge  in  1867.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1S42  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution,  which  position  he 
was  subsequently  compelled  by  ill  health  to  es- 
trange for  the  vicarage  of  Axminster.  He  was 
ioiat  author  with  Dean  HowBon  of  a  widely  known 
LiftandEpi*tUeo/St.Patil  (18511.  HIh  other  works 
were  Eetaye,  EccUaiasiical  and  Social  '(1856),  and  a 
novel. 

CONYZA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Compoaila:, aoh-order  CorymbiferiB,  Inula  conyio,  bet- 
ter known  as  fleabane,  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odor, 
which  is  said  to  drive  away  ileas  and  gn&tB. 

COOK,  Durros,  dramatic  critic  and  author,  born 
in  London,  Jan.  80,  1829,  died  Sept.  11,  1883.  He 
wrote  for  various  newspaperB  and  magazines,  in- 


r  English  poetess, 
daughter  of  a  London  tradesman,  born  at  South- 
wark  in  1818.  She  contributed  poetical  pieces  to 
various  magazines  from  an  early  age,  and  issued 
her  Melaia  and  Other  Poemi  in  1838.  She  haB  also 
written  Jotting*  from  My  Journal  ( IflflO),  and  Laconict 
(1865). 

COOK,  Joseph,  an  American  author,  born  in 
1888.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1868,  and  was 
pastor  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Lynn,  the  following 
three  vears.  In  1671  he  studied  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  1873  he  returned  to  the  United 
Btates,  and  lectured  on  the  relations  of  religion, 
science  and  current  reform.    In  '""^  '■ "■*'■  " 


are  chiefly  on  religious' subjects. 

COOK,  MocNT,  the  highest  peak  of  Australasia, 
one  of  the  Southern  Alps,  near  the  center  of  the 
range,  on  the  western  side  of  the  S.'uth  Island  of 
New  Zealand.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  :.VII,  p.  466. 

COOKE,  Geoboe  Frederick,  actor,  bomin  West- 
minater  in  1756,  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  26, 
1811.  He  made  hia  first  public  appearance  at 
Brentford  in  1776,  and  in  the  period  between 
1784  and  1800  became  very  popular  in  the  English 
provinces  and  in  Ireland.  From  1801  to  1810  he 
played  at  Covent  Garden  both  in  comedy  and  in 
tragedy.  In  1810  he  visited  America,  and  appeared 
before  enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  chief  northern 
cities. 

COOKE.  Henry  (1788-1868).  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
minister.  In  1808  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ebarch  of  Duncane,  and  in  1810  of  the  one  at  Done- 
nre.  In  1818  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Killyleagb,  and  in  1829of  the  largest  church  in.Bel- 
fast.  He  held  this  last  position  until  his  death  in 
1868. 

COOKE,  Jay,  an  American  banker,  born  in  1821. 
He  entered  the  banking-house  of  E.  W.  Clark  & 
Go.  as  a  clerk  in  1838,  and  four  years  later  became 


a  partner.  In  1861  he  established  a  new  tirm,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  this  bouse  became  the 
Government  a^ent  for  the  placing  of  war  loans. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Srm  became  the 
agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  banking-house,  growing  out  of  its 
connection  with  that  enterprise,  was  one  of  ti.e 
causes  of  the  financial  panic  of  1873.  Mr.  Cooke 
afterward  resumed  business  with  succces. 

COOKE,  John  Esten  (1880-86;,  an  American 
author,  He  devoted  himself  to  literature,  after 
practicing  law  for  about  four  years,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  when  be  entered  the  Con- 
federate army.    He  served  in  nearly  all  the  battles 


COOKERY.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  331-83. 

COOLEY.  Thomas  McIsTVHB,an  American  jurist, 
bom  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1824.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  in  1846.    For 


time  editorof  "The  Watch  Tower."  In  1858  he  w__ 
appointed  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  held 
this  office  for  seven  years.  In  1869  be  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  reelected 
in  1860  for  eight  years.  In  1868-69  he  was  chief 
justice,  and  in  1885  retired  from  the  bench.  In 
1861  he  assumed  the  professorship  of  canstitutional 
and  administrative  law  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan.   He  has  published  numerous  works  on  law. 

COOLIDGE,  FsKDERicK  8., of  Ashburnham,  Mass., 
a  manufacturer,  Iiorn  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  Dec. 
7,  1S41.  He  received  a  common-school  education; 
in  politics  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  for  several  years 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  Westminster,  besides  nold- 
tng  other  town  ofEces.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a 
meml)er  of  the  State  legislature,  being  the  first 
Democrat  elected  from  that  district  since  the  year 
of  his  birth ;  was  a  member  of  tiie  Democratic  State 
committee  andacandfdate  for  Presidential  Elector 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1888;  In  1890  was 
elected  a  representative  from  the  llth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts  to  the  62d  Con- 

C  00  PER,  Pete  a,  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  12,  1791,  died  there 
April  4, 1863.  He  was  engaged  in  various  business 
pursuits  till  1828,  when  be  erected  the  Canton  iron- 
works in  Baltimore,  and  in  1680  built  from  his  own 
designs  the  first  locomotive  engine  ever  con- 
structed in  the  United  States.  He  next  returned 
to  New  York  and  built  an  iron-factory,  and  later, 
in  1846,  erected  three  blast-furnaces  in  Phillips- 
burg,  Fa,  Mr.  Cooper  took  an  active  part  in  (he 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  he  was  the  first 
and  only  president  of  the  New  York,  Newfound- 
land and  London  Telegraph  Company.  But  he  is 
most  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  city,  the  comer-stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1864.  This  building  was  erected  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  art  and  the  education 
of  the  poorer  classes.  In  1876  Mr.  Cooper  was  the 
candidate  of  the  National  Independent  party  for 
president,  and  in  the  election  that  followed  re- 
ceived nearly  100,000  votes, 

COOPEK,  BcsAN  Fenihore,  an  American  author- 
ess, bom  in  1613.  For  several  years  before  the 
death  of  her  father;  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  she 
was  his  secretary  and  amanuensis.  In  1873  she 
founded  an  orphanage  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  an** 
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in  1886  esUbliahed  "The  Friendly  Society."    Her 

published  works  are:  Rural  Hour);  Tl\£  Journal  of  a 
K'lluralUt;  Mhyine  and  Heaton  of  Country  Life;  and 
Ml.  Vernon  to  ike  Children  of  America. 

COOPER,  Thomas  {1759-1840),  an  AhrIo- Ameri- 
can soientist.  He  studied  law  in  England  and  then 
went  to  France,  where  he  took  a  course  in  chemis- 
try. In  1796  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
practiced  law  in  Northumberland,  Pa,  In  1811-14 
he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  1816-21  held  a  similar  position  in  the  Uni- 
versitj  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1820  to  1834  he  was 
president  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Cooper  published  mauy  works  on  political  and 
scientific  subjects. 

COOPERATION.     See  Britannica,  Vol,  VI,  pp, 

COOPERSTOWS,  a  pleasant  village  of  New 
York,  named  for  th(>  nqvclist,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  It  lies  at  the  south  end  ot  Otsego  Lake, 
and  has  a  hospital,  academy,  and  orphan  asylum. 

C008Y,  one  of  tlie  largest  rivers  of  India.  After 
a  course  of  325  miles  through  the  state  of  Nepaol 
and  tbe  district  of  Furneab,  it  joins  the  Ganges 
from  the  left. 

COOT.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp,  341-42. 

COOTBHILL,  a  town  in  the  northeast  of  Cavan 
county,  Ireland,  on  the  Cootehill  River.  It  has  a 
■  trade  in  linen.    Population,  2,000. 

COPALCHI  BARK,  a  bark  resembling  ra»carilla 
in  its  properties,  and  produced  by  shrubs  of  the 
Bftme  genus.    It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cin- 

COPE,  CH.tRLES  West,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  ISll.died  Aug.20,1890,  His  paintings  are  chiefly 
of  a  historical  nature,  but  be  also  executed  some 
valuable  domestic  pieces.  He  frescoed  the  Peers' 
corridor  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  He  became 
s  RotbI  academician  in  1848,  and  profeasor  of 
painting  to  tbe  Academy  in  1867. 

COPE,  EnwABD  Drinker,  an  American  natural- 
ist, bom  in  1840.  He  studied  comparative  anatomy 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  from  1864 
to  1867  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Haver- 
ford  College.  He  was  for  some  time  palteontolo- 
gist  to  the  United  States  geological  survey,  and 
later  curator  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
oi  Philadelphia.  Prof.  Cope  is  a  member  of  numer- 
ous Bcientino  societies  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
in  1884  was  vice-president  ot  the  section  on  biology 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  He  has  published  many  important 
works  on  scientific  subjects. 

COPECK,  the  oldest  Russian  coin,  and  the  first 
substitute  for  furs  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 

COPLAND,  James,  a  physician,  born  at  Deerness, 
fn  the  Orkneys,  in  1791,  died  July  12,  1870:  He 
graduated  M,  D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1815,  and  settled 
to  practice  in  London  in  1820.  He  published  the 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  (3  vols.,  1832),  a 
monument  of  enormous  industry;  also  works  on 
palsy  and  apoplexy  (1850),  and  on  consumption 
(1861),     , 

COPPEE,  Francois  Edouard  Joachim,  a  French 
~     ••  of 


poet,  bom  in  1842,  He  produced  poetical  pi 
merit  at  a  very  early  age,  and  while  still  . 
commenced  writing  dramas.    He  was  a  favorite 


Napoleon  III,  who  gave  him  a  position  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  senate  at  the  Luxemoou^,  and  in  1876 
he  became  archiviste  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise. 

COPP^E,  He.srv,  an  American  educator,  bom  in 
1821.  He  served  as  an  officer  of  artillery  through 
the  Mexican  war,  and  received  the  brevet  of  cap- 
tain tor  gallantry.  From  1860  to  1855  he  was  assist- 
ant proKssor  of  geography,  history  and  ethics  at 
■West  Point,  and  from  I85B  to  1806  was  prolessor  of 


English  literature  hi  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, From  1866  to  1876  he  was  president  of  Le- 
high University,  and  then  exchanged  tbe  preai- 
dency  for  the  professorship  of  history  He  has 
published  many  works  on  scientific  and  other  sut^ 
jects. 

COPPER.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  347-62. 

COPPERHEAD  (Trigonocepttalia  contortrir),  a 
venomous  serpent,  closely  allied  to  the  rattlesnake, 
found  in  eastern  North  America  from  New  England 
to  Florida.  It  has  a  thick  body  from  2  to  3  feet 
long,  a  short  tail  without  rattles,  and  is  slow  and 
clumsy  in  its  movements ;  but  lurking  in  dark  and 
moist  places,  and  giving  no  warning  of  its  prox- 
imity, it  is  more  dreaded  than  the  rattlesnake. 
The  term  was  applied  during  the  civil  war  by  the 
Unionists  of  the  north  to  Southern  sympathizers,  as 
suggesting  insidious  foes. 

COPPERED,  COPPERING :  in  ship-building,  tbe 
terms  used  in  reference  to  the  sheathing  applied 
to  the  bottom. 

COPPER  INDIGO,  an  ore  of  copper  found  in 
spheroida!  masses,  of  an  indigo-blue  color,  in 
Thuringia  and  Vesuvius.  It  is  very  nearly  pure 
Bulphuret  of  copper. 

COPPERMINE  RIVER,  a  river  in  Canada, which 
enters  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  northeast  of  tbe 
Great  Bear  Lake,  after  a  course  of  about  250  mtleo. 

COPSE,  %r  CopricK,  a  natural  wood  or  plan- 
tation, whose  trees,  cut  from  time  to  time,  send  up 
new  shoots  from  their  roots  or  stools. 

COPTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  ot  the  natural  order 
Sanunciilacex,  natives  of  the  north  temperate  sone. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  C.  trifoUa 
(three-leaved  goldthread),  found  in  the  nortnern 
part  of  the  United  States,  is  used  by  the  Indians 
coloring  cloth  and  skins  yelloi" 


in  the  sentence  "Art  is  long,"  art  is  the  subject, 
long  the  predicate,  and  is  the  copula. 

COPY :  in  the  fine  arts,  a  reproduction  of  a  Tork. 
whether  painting,  statue  or  engraving,  not  by  the 
original  artist.  A  copy  made  by  the  master  bim- 
self  is  called  a  replica. 

COPYRIGHT  BILL.  Intbrnatiokal,  ot  the 
Unit«d  States.  For  earlier  copyright  laws  in 
various  countries,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  366-47. 
The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  International 
Copyright  billasapprovedand  signed  March  3, 1891: 

Bt  it  tnacted,  Tbkt  section  ttst  ot  tbe  KsTJaad  Statotet  be 
■nd  tbe  Bune  li  hetebr  uneoded  fO  u  to  lead  u  followa : 
"  Section  4S&3— Tbe  ■Dthor,  InveDtor.deslgneror  proprleUir 
ol  BDy  book,  map,  chart,  dnuBatlo  or  moaical  eoiufioaltloB, 
engraving,  c—  — '" *— "•' .■—.».—.• * 


ir  pbotoerapUc  negative  tbereof,  o: 


perfected  aa  works  ot  One  ai 


, ^ aucbperaoii 

ahell.  upon  complying  nlcb  the  prorlHlona  ol  tbla  cbaptcr, 
have  the  sole  liberty  ot  prlDtlDairaprlDtlDg.publlahlngiCOBi. 
pletlng,  copying.  eiecuUng,  flnlsblng  and  Tarylog  the  aaine, 
and  Id  the  case  ot  dramatic  compoeltloD  of  wblfclr  perforai- 


xuH  .^.  .(,.,.  v.,.,  a  ting  It,  0.  ..-..^..-B  ..  _  ..^  r 

nented  by  others,  and  authors  or  their  BMlgni  shall  have  ex- 
clusive ilghl  to  druaatlie  and  tnnslate  any  ol  cbelr  norks 
lor  which  copyrlgbt  shall  have  been  obCalnea  under  tbe  lawb 
of  the  United  States." 

.'jEc,  3.  That  Section  4951  of  the  Bevlsed  Stalntce  be  and 
the  same  Is  hereby  amended  soas  to  read  as  follows :"  Srctltm 
49M— Tbe  author.  Inventor  or  deslEUer.  It  be  be  itlll  ll*li«, 
or  bis  widow  or  children  If  be  be  dead,  shall  have  the  aaac 
exclusive  right  coutluued  for  tbe  further  terra  ol  rouneen 
years,  upon  recording  the  title  ol  the  work  or  description  of 
-■  -^  --^ --»  and  ooraplylng  with  all 


, .„ „ .._ai  the  date  ol  said  reneiral 

:Buse  a  co|iv  ol  tbe  record  thereof  to  be  publlahed  Id  one  or 
nore  iien'i<^a|>era  printed  In  tbe  I'QlCed  Slates  lor  the  space 

Skc.  3.    That  Section  i»X  ol  the  Revised  Statutes  Ol   UM 
L'ulted  States  be  Biid  the  s&me  la  hereby  amended  ao  that  It 
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■hall  read ufolloira;  "Section  4»5S— No  penon  shall  ba  ec- 
Utlcd  [0  a  copyrleht  unlesB  he  shall,  ou  Or  before  the  day  of 
pabllcatlon  Id  thuoracy  [orelg:n  country,  deliver  at  tbe  office 
or  the  Llbmrlaa  of  CoDgresB,  or  deposit  in  the  mall  withlu  the 
U[i!l«d  States,  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Conxrens  at 
WaahlnstoD.  Dlatrlcl  of  Columbia,  a  printed  copj-  ol  the  title 
oltbe  book,  map,  cbart,  dramatic  or  muBloal  composition, 
enpavlng,  cut,  print,  pholograph,  or  cbroroo.or  a  descrlp- 

., .  ... QllnKi  drawing,  statue,  atatuarj',  or  a  moUi^l  or 

'   Dl  the  flue  arte,  for  vhlch  be  duglreaacopy- 
_ it  Bhall,  alao,  not  later  than  the  day  of  the 

f'UbllcatloD  thereof  In  this  or  any  foreign  country,  deliver  at 
he  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Convrefls.  at  Washington.  DiH- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  or  deposit  In  toe  mall  withlu  the  United 
fiUtes,  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Cougrees.at  WashlnH- 
tou.  District  of  Columbia,  two  coplea  of  auoli  copyright  boot, 
map.  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engraving, 
ebromo,  out,  print,  or  pholograuh,  or  in  case  of  a  puinting, 
drawing,  atatue.  statutary,  model,  or  desigu  lor  a  work  of 
•■— * '-    a  photograph  of  same:    Prnyidtd.  That  In  "— 


lion  of  the  pBiDimg, 
deeign  tor  a  work  of 
rlgbi.  nor  Qnless  be  i 


, .„, delivered  or  depoeltcd  as 

■hove  shaJt  be  printed  from  type  set  within  the  UmlU  r'  "-- 
.._,.. J  o ~ '—TO  plates  made  t^        '  ■- 


copies  ot  the 
■hove  shall  V- 
Unlted  States, 


, „ "limits  of  eke 

United  States,  or  from  transfers  made  therefrom.  During  Cba 
existence  of  such  copyright  tbe  ImportHElou  luto  the  United 
aiacesof  any  boot,  chromo,  or  UihOftraph,  or  ohotograph,  so 
copyrlghtcif,  or  any  edition  or  editions  thereof,  or  any  pistes 

■tone  made  wlthlD  tbe  limits  ot  the  United  Slates.  shaTi  be, 
and  It  Is  hereby,  prohibited,  except  in  the  cases  KiieclHed 
111  paragraphs  0(e  hundred  aud  twelve  to  five  hundred  and 

W  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalise  the  duties  on  Imports, 
Uid  for  other  purpoaes."  approved  October  flrgt.  eighteen 
hundred  and  nloetj;  and  except  lu  the  case  of  persons  pur- 
eliasluR  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  who  Import  subject  to  tbe 
duty  ifiereon.  not  more  than  two  conies  of  such  boot  at  any 
one  time;   and  except  IQ  the  case  ot  newspapern  and  magu- 

uuder  tbe  prDvlslons  ol  this  act.  unauthorised  by  the  author, 
whlob  are  hereby  exempted  from  prohibition  of  importation : 
Prnvideit.  nrtirlliet'U.  TbM  Id  (be  case  of  boots  In  foreign 
luugusfles.  of  which  only  traaslBtioiia  In  English  are  copy- 
righted tbe  problbltlDD  of  Importatloa  ahair  apply  only  to 
the  translation  of  the  same,  and  (be  tmportadon  oT  tlie  boots 
Id  tbe  orlglDal  language  shall  tie  pennltled." 

SEC,  4,  That  section  lorty-nlne  hundred  and  flfty-elght  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  so 
that  II  wll-  read  as  followa: 

tbe  blowing  fee;.. 

"  First,  For  recording  the  title  Or  description  of  any  copy- 
right book  or  other  article,  fifty  cents. 

■'  Second.  For  everycopy  under  seat  ol  such  record  actually 
given  to  tbe  person  clalnilng  the  copyright,  or  bis  assigns, 

"Third.  For  recording  and  certllying  any  Instrument  ot 
writing  for  the  assignment  of  a  copyright,  one  dollar. 

"  Fourth.    For  every  copy  of  an  amignmeut,  one  dollar. 

"All  fees  BO  received  sh^  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  Stales ;  Frovideit,  That  the  charge  for  recording  the 
title  or  description  of  any  article  entered  for  copyright,  the 

Eroducllon  of  a  person  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
tates.  shall  be  one  dollar,  to  be  paid  as  above  into  tbe 
Treasury  o(  the  United  States,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lists 


,.^j  of  aueh  book  printed  from  type  set  wlthli. 

the  United  Slates,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  by  tbe  deposit  of  two  copies  of  such  other  article 
mode  or  produced  In  tbe  United  States :  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  la  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  print,  at  In- 
tervals of  not  more  tban  a  week,  catalogues  of  such  lille- 
entries  (or  distrlbntlon  to  the  collectors  of  customs  ol  the 
t'ulted  States  and  to  the  postmasters  of  all  poelofflcea  re- 
ceiving foreign  malls,  and  such  weekly  lists,  as  they  are 
lasued.  shall  be  furnished  to  all  parties  oe-'-^--  " -'  - 


..  .  Eceedlng  Bve  dollars  per  annum:  sud  the  Secrc- 
irii  and  the  Fostmaster-General  are  hereby  empowered  and 
^f|hl^ed  ■ "-  —■ *  — ' "■  — ' •■  '-■' 


Sec.  a.   That  se 


and  enforci „_ 

iTnnnrtation  Into  the  United  Siati 
'uipeelfled,oI  all  articles) 


e  hundred  and  fifty-nl 
same  Is  hereby,  a •■ 


"Bie.4WV.  Tbeproprletorof  ever 


ended  so 

r r —  every  copyright  boot  or  other 

article  shall  dellfer  at  tbe  oiBce  of  the  Ubrarlatt  of  Congress, 
or  deposit  In  the  mall,  addressed  to  the  Ubrarlan  ofcon- 
gress.  at  Washington,  District  ot  Columbia,  a  copy  of  every 
subsequent  edltlou  wherein  any  subslautlat  changes  shall  be 
made:  Frovtded,  tuneewr.  That  the  alterations,  revisions, 
ftnd  additions  made  to  books  by  foreign  authors,  heretofore 

Cibllahed,  of  which  new  editions  shall  a| 
the  talcing  ettectof  this  a 


ipMsr  subseouentiy 
e  held  and  deemed 


capable  ot  being  copyrighted  as  above 


Ts  provided 


the  Revised  Statutes 
as  to  read  ax  follows : 

'■  Sbc.  49i>3.  Every  person  who  shall  Insert  or  Impress  such 
notice,  or  words  of  the  same  purport.  In  or  upon  any  book. 
_, — .  J .i_ ...1 — ipoaltlon,  prlnl,cul,  en- 


Sec.  7.  That  section  forty-nlni 
tbe  Revised  statutes  be.  and  Ihi 

■■Sec.  *9M.  Everj 
'  ibybootani 


irot 


a  provided  by  ibis  a 


person,  who  after  the  recording  of  the 

.!,„  J til 1 , opies  otsuch  book, 

...   .,  ..  __  ._  the  provisions  of 

.  Ithln  the  term  limited,  and  without  the  consent  ol 

the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  first  obtained  In  writins, 
sigaed  ID  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  print,  pub- 
lish, dramatlie.  translate,  or  Import,  or  tnowing  the  same  to 
be  so  printed,  published;  dTamattied,  translated,  or  Imported, 
shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  copy  of  such  boot,  shall  for- 
feit every  copy  Ihereotlo  such  proprle lor.  and  shall  also  for- 
feit and  paysuchdamagesasmay  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action 
■—  loch  proprietor  In  any  court  ol  competent  Jurisdiction." 


D  forty- B.n 


engraving  or  photograph,  or 
any  paintlbg,  drawing,  statu 
Intended  to  be  perfected  and 


ir  design 


contrary  to  the  provlslona  of  tl 

sent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  finil  obtained  In  writ- 
lug,  signed  in  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  engrave, 
etch,  wort.  copy,  print,  publish,  dramatize,  translatv  or  Im- 
port, either  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  by  vaiylng  the  main  d»- 
slgii  with  Intent  to  evade  tbe  law,  ot  tnowing  the  same  to  be 
so  printed,  published,  diamatlzed,  tranalat<?d  or  Imported, 
shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  copy  of  such  map  or  other 
article  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  proprietor  all  tbe 

Blatos  OD  which  the  same  shall  be  copK-d,  atid  every  sheet 
lereon  either  copied  or  printed,  and  shall  further  forfeittt 
for  erery  sheet  of  tbe  same  found  In  his  poesesslob,  either 

Srlnllng,  printed,  copied,  puhllshed,  imiwrted  or  exposed 
ir  sale:  and  In  case  of  a  painting,  statue,  or  statuary,  he 
shall  forfeit  tlo  for  every  copy  ot  the  same  In  his  possession 
or  by  him  sold  or  exn^u^ii  rf,ra«i„-  nn„-Tinif  ihnrtmr  u\  iKa 
proprietor  and  the  ol 

Sec.  B.  That  s~--'- 
of  tbe  Bevlsed  gi 
EOasIoreadaefollowa: 

"Sec.  MX17.  Every  person  who  shall  p 
manuscript  whatever  without  the  oonsc 
nroprletor  first  ol 
prletor  for  all  damages  o< 

Sec,  10,  That  Section  4t 


itoE  the  author  or 


of  th. 
IBS  same  is  nereby  repealed. 
Sec,  11,  That  for  the  purpose  of  thii 

bookintwc ' •--- 

llshed  separately,  aud  tbi 
sued  beforo  this  act  take 
odical  shall ' 
]ect  to  tbe  tc 


,__, jaeh  volume  of  fc 

olumes,  when  such  volumes  are  pab- 
i.hA  flr.>  nne  shall  not  have  been  1>- 

.kod  each  number  ot  a  peri- 

.jldered  an  Independent  publication  snb- 
copyHghtlng  as  above, 
s  act  shall  go  Into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1891. 

SEC.  IB.  That  this  act  shall  only  apply  to  a  citiien  or  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  State  or  nation  when  such  foreign  State  or 
nation  permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  states  of  America 
(be  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially  the  same  baslsas  Its 
own  citizens,  or  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  is  a  partj 
to  an  InlemntlonBl  agreement  which  provides  for  reclprooily 
In  tbe  granting  ot  copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agree- 
ment the  United  States  of  America  may  at  Its  pleasure  be- 
come a  party  to  such  an  agreement.  The  existence  of  either 
ot  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  Che 
President  ot  the  Cnlted  States  by  proclamation  mode  from 
time  to  time  as  the  pur]iose  of  this  act  may  require. 

COQUELIN,  Bknoit-Constakt,  a  French  aotc» 
and  author,  bom  in  IMI.  He  first  appeared  oo  the 
etoKe  in  1S60.  He  has  since  written  several  plays. 
He  visited  the  United  States  in  1SS8. 

COQUIMBO,  or  SaBZKA.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XSI.pp.  874-75, 

COQUITO,  a  beautiful  Chilian  palm,  Jubaea  tpee- 
tabili»,  allied  to  the  cocoanut.  It  Dears  small  edible 
nuts,  and  the  sap  is  boiled  to  a  syrup  (mirt  dt  pal- 
ma),  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chilians. 

OORACOID.  an  important  parietal-bone  in  the 
breast-girdle,  forming  along  with  the  soapula  th^ 


CORAL    FLOWER  — CORMORANT 


articulation  for  the  fore-limb,  and  always  lyinf; 
ventrall^.  In  the  lower  fleheB  the  entire  girdle  is 
cartilaginoua ;  in  tbe  bonv  fiBhee  distinct  coracoids 
first  appear;  tbe;  are  well  seen  in  amphibia  and 
in  all  reptiles  except  snakeE ;  they  are  very  large 
and  strong  in  birds,  but  become  mere  proceasea  of 
scapula  in  mammals. 

CORAL  FLOWER,  or  Coeai.-Tree,  a  genus  of 
plantB  of  tbe  natural  order  Lfgriminotie,  sub-order 
PapiHonaeese,  natives  of  tropical  and  aub-tropical 
regions.  Tbe  Indian  coral  flower  is  used  in  tbe 
£ast  Indies  for  bedges ;  the  wood,  wbicb  is  light 
and  spongy,  is  used  as  a  subatitute  for  cork. 
ogy,  a  term  ap 
[rfiddle  Oolitic 
riety  of  lime-stone  containing  continuous  beds  of 
petriiied  corals,  of  variable  thickness. 

CORAL  SEA,  that  section  of  tbe  Pacific  which 
stretches  between  Australia  on  tbe  west  and  the 
New  Hebrides  on  the  east. 

CORALLINE,  a  genus  of  marine  algte,  remarka- 
blefor  rigidity, wbicb  is  moatly  owing  to  a  cal- 
careous incrustation.  It  is  an  object  of  great 
beauty  in  the  rock-poola.  There  are  about  30 
Imown  species,  chiefly  tropical. 

CORANACH,  CRONACTI,  Etc.,  a  funeral  dirge, 
formerly  in  uae  among  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  It 
consisted  of  certain  loud  and  mournful  notes  and 
verses,  wherein  the  pedigree,  property  and  the 
good  and  great  deeds  of  the  deceased  were  recount- 
ed, in  order  to  excite  sorrow  or  revenge  in  the 
hearers. 

CORATO,  a  large  town  in  Southern  Italy,  on  a 
fertile  plain,  25  miles  west  of  Bari.  Population, 
80,438. 

CORBAN:  in  Judaism,  any  ofTering  to  God  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow.  To  the  law  concerning  vows, 
tbe  rabbins  added  the  rule  that  a  man  might  inter- 
dict himaelf  by  a  vow,  not  onl^  from  enjoying  any- 
thing himself,  but  also  from  giving  it  to  others.  The 
thing  interdicted  was  conaidered  as  corban.  Many 
of  the  Jews  took  advantage  of  this  rule  to  shirk  in- 
convenient obliKationB.  It  was  this  selflshnesH 
under  the  garb  oi  religion  which  Cbriat  rebuked  in 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

CORBET,  RicHAED  (1582-1686),  an  English  poet 
and  bishop.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  Broad  gates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College), 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  tooks  orders,  and 
had  already  enjoyed  preferments  at    Oaasington 


in  1^  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Oxford, 
translated  to  that  of  Norwich  in  lft82.  Here  he 
died  in  1686.  Corbet's  poetry  reflects  the  genial 
temper  and  wit  for  which  ne  was  famous.  His 
longest  work  is  Iter  BoreaU,  an  account  of  the  holi- 
day tour  of  four  students ;  tbe  best  as  well  aa  the 
best-known  is  the  FaiHeg'  Farewell. 

CORBIE-STEPS,  Cobbkl-Stbps,  or  Crow-Steps, 
a  Buccesaion  of  steps  with  which  gables  of  bouses 
are  sometimes  ornamented. 

C0RCELLE8,  Claude  Frakcois  Philibert  Tir- 
cniR  nB,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  in  1802.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Duputies  in  1S37, 
and  again  in  1848.  In  1861  he  retired  from  politics, 
and  remained  in  private  life  until  1S71,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  legislature.  From  1873  to  1876  he 
was  ambassador  to  Rome. 

COBBAGE,  the  running  rigging  of  a  ship,  as 
distinguished  from  the  standing  rigging.  Tbe  name 
ie  also  given  to  the  store  of  rope  kept  in  reserve. 

CORD-GRASS,  a  common  name  of  the  grasses  of 
tbe  genus  Sparttna.  Some  of  tbe  species,  on  account 
of  the  toughness  of  their  fiber,  are  used  for  making 
rapes. 


CORDIACE£,  drupaceous  Bomginacex.  Some 
species  are  valued  for  their  fruit,  and  others  for 
their  timber. 

CORDON  ;  in  military  operations,  a  line  of  senti- 
nels, inclosing  or  guarding  any  particular  space  of 
ground,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  persons  other 
than  those  belonging  to  toe  army. 

OOREA  (CffAtf-HSIEN,  oe  KAOLE).  See 
Britannica.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  390-94.  The  most  recent 
otficial  statistics  give  tbe  population  of  Corea  as 
10,528,637.  The  capital  is  Seoul,  with  a  popolation 
of  about  250.000.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior, 
either  as  to  the  people  or  the  nature  of  the  soil; 
but  rice,  millet,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  many 
fruits  are  grown  on  the  fertile  territory  skirting 
tbe  sea,  and  the  people  are  similar  in  their  habits 
to  tbe  Chinese  on  the  neighboring  mainland.  In 
1876  Corea  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan;  in  1882 
with  China  and  the  United  States;  in  18&1  with 
Italy  and  Russia;  and  in  1886  with  France.  An 
overland  trade  convention  has  also  been  concluded 
with  Russia.  In  these  treaties  Corea  was  treated 
with  as  an  Independent  state,  and  by  virtue  of 
them  the  three  ports  of  Jenchuan.  Fusan  and  Yuen- 
san  are  now  open  to  foreign  commerce.  The  total 
value  of  tbe  trade  at  the  three  ports  was,  in  1889 — 
imports,  (3,377315 ;  exports,  $1,233,841.  The  value  of 
tbe  trade  for  1890  was  about  double  these  figures. 
A  military  school,  under  the  charge  of  two  ex-army 
officers  of  the  United  States,  has  recently  been  es- 
tablished by  the  government.  Tbe  army  consists 
of  about  7,000  troops.  . 

CORDOVAN,  leather  prepared  from  goat  sklus- 
It  was  originaily  manufactured  by  the  Moots  of 
Cordova— hence  its  name.  The  best  cordovan  still 
comes  from  the  Levant. 

C0REG0NU8,  a  genus  of  fishes.  See  Gwtjtiad, 
Britannica.  Vol.  XIjp.  346;  Pollan,  VoL  XIX,  p. 

Vol.  XXIV.  p.  55- 

OORENTYN,  a  river  of  South  America.  It  rises 
26  miles  east  of  the  Essequibo,  fiows  north  sqtarating 
the  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and  enters  tbe  At- 
lantic. It  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  ISO 
miles. 

CORINNE  CITY,  an  important  town  of  Utah, 
situated  on  Bear  River,  about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Ogden.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  ship- 
ping, and  has  a  large  trade  in  general  produce  and 
merchandise. 

CORINTH,  the  county-seat  of  Alcorn  county. 
Miss.,  and  a  great  railroad  junction  of  important 
lines  of  travel.  It  was  the  scene  of  an  important 
battle,  Oct.  3, 1862,  between  the  National  forces  and 
the  Confederates. 

CORK.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  402. 

CORLISS,  Gboeoe  Heney  (1817-88),  an  Ameri- 
can inventor.  His  most  important  inventions  were 
the  improvements  in  steam  engines,  by  which  uni- 
formity of  motion  was  secured  by  the  method  of 
connecting  the  governor  with  the  cut-off.  Mr. 
Corliss  was  a  member  of  tbe  Rhode  Island  leeisla- 
turefrom  1868  to  1870,  and  was  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential Elector  in  1876.  He  received  numaroua 
high  honors  for  mechanical  achievements. 

CORM,  the  short,  bnlb-Iike  subterranean  stem  of 
many  endogenous  plants.  It  annually  prodoeea 
buds  in  the  form  or  small  oorms,  either  frona  ita 
summit  or  its  side,  and  these  gradually  exhaust 
and  destroy  it.  When  a  corm  produces  jonag 
corms  from  ita  summit,  as  in  the  crocus,  they  ap- 
proach in  a  few  years  the  surface  of  the  soil,  how- 
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COBN:  ae  uBuall;  applied,  a  generic  name  for  all 
seeds  used  in  making  bread,  especially  the  seeds  of 
cerealia.  In  England,  corn  means  wheat ;  in  Scot- 
land, oats ;  and  in  the  United  States,  maixe. 

CORNACE.£,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  containing  about  40  known  Hpeoies,  chiefly 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  northern  temperate  regioni. 
The  fruits  of  some  are  edible. 

CORN  APHIS  (Aphit  granaria),  a  plant  louse, 
which  is  often  injurious  to  corn  crops,  appearing  in 
great  numbers  on  tbe  ears,  sucking  the  juice  of  the 
plant  and  ao  impoverishing  tbe^rain.  The  male  is 
green  ;  the  female,  dull  orange. 

CORN  BEETLE  {Cucaiui  testareug).  a  minute 
beetle,  whose  larrfe  feed  on  grain^  particularly 
wheat.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  taH'ny  color ;  tbe 
larvte,  oclireous,with  a  forked  tail. 

CORNBRASH,  a  memberof  the  Lower  Oolite.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  rubbly  cream-colored  limestone 
In  thin  layers,  always  nodular  And  concretionary, 
each  fragment  having  a  deep  red  coating. 

CORN-COCKLE,  or  Corn-Rosk  (AgrotUmma 
Giihago),  a  tali  weed,  a  native  of  Europe  or  the  west 
of  Asia,  but  now  found  in  many  countries.  It  ie  a 
frequent  weed  among  crops  of  grain,  and  is  well 
known  on  account  of  its  large  purple  flowers. 

CORN  CROP.  For  corn  or  maize  crop,  see  Britao- 
nica,Vol.  XV,  pp.  809-10.  The  corn  crop  of  the 
United  States  m  1889  reached  tbe  large  total  of 
2.112,292,000  bushels.  This  is  the  largest  com  Crop 
reported  in  the  entire  history  of  the  country.  The 
largest  total  previously  reached  was  that  of  18S8, 
when  the  amount  reported  was  1,987,790,000  bushels. 
Among  the  Incidents  of  special  historic  value  to 
farmers  connected  with  the  com  crop  of  1SS9  were 
the  results  of  a  "  prize  contest,"  suggested  and  vig- 
orously promoted  d;  the  publishers  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,"  The  prize  ofTered  was  for  the 
largest  yield  of  chemically  dry  shelled  corn  on  a 
single  acre  during  the  year  1^9.  It  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Z.  J.  Drake,  of  Marn>orough  county.  South 
Carolina,  whose  single  acre  produced  the  enormous 
and  hitherto  unparalleled  yield  shown  by  the  fal- 
lowing figures :  Total  corn  on  ear,  17,407  lbs.  (82 
per  cent,  com  and  18  percent,  cob) ;  shelled  corn  or 
kernels,  14,273  lbs.;  shelled  com,  green,  255 bushels; 
shelled  corn,  crib-cured,  239  bushels;  shelled  corn, 
chemically  dry,  217  bushels — the  greatest  yield  for 
a  single  acre  ever  recorded.* 


*Tbe  acre  selected  by  Mr.  Drake  •vta  b  wady  «otI.  The 
original  ^owth  wu  Oak,  hlckorr,  and  lopg-Ieal  pine.  Tbree 
rears  prerloiu,  before  [be  land  was  Improved,  tS  per  acre 
Vaa  a  fair  TatnaClon,  while  tblrtr  rears  ago  the  planlatlOD  of 
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South,  and  Its  iDiprovement  and  productlTeness  afloTdi  an 

This  acre  nas  kIvbq  every  poaalble  help  auneited  to  the 
mind  of  tbe  owDer.  lu  February,  1889,  he  hauled  upon  11  HM 
bushela  of  mauure.  the  dropping  of  horaea  and  inulea  fed  op 
corn  and  other  fodder.  At  the  same  time  ISOa  lbs,  each  at 
maulpulated  guano,  cotlon-aeed  meal,  and  kololt  were  also 
tiroadcaated.  and  the  whole  plowed  under.  Folloirlni  the 
plow  whole  cotton-seed  waa  strewn  in  tbe  furrows,  at  the 
ratd  of  eoo  buaheU  to  the  acre.  A  sabsoll  plow  came  after, 
breaking  tba  eoll  to  ths  depth  of  13  Inches,  and  burying  the 
cotton-iecd  deeper  than  other  matnire.  lu  Ibis  way  be 
thought  the  decaying  seed  would  bacli  up  the  crop  In  tha 
later  season  when  the  com  root«  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
other  manures.  One  horse  and  a  man  did  the  plowing  and 
aub-soUIog  In  aday.  March  e.  ata  total  cost  of  ft.  The  sur- 
face was  harrowed  the  same  daf .  Tbe  Ueit  day  the  acre  was 
laid  oft  In  rowa,  two  furrowi  to  each,  followed  by  the  subsoil 
plow  la  each  low.  The  row<  were  alternately  three  and  six 
feet  apart;  f.  «.  there  were  three  feet  between  two  rows,  then 
•Ix  feet  between  two  roKs.  theu  three  leet,  aad  so  on.  The 
seed  planted  was  the  common  gourd  variety  of  the  southern 
white  dent  com,  uid  flve  orsli  kernels  were  dropped  to  each 
foot  of  row.  The  latter  were  five  Inches  deep,  but  the  seed 
wafl  only  covered  lightly,  an  loch  deep,  by  r^ngln  tbe  sides 


CORNEL  OR  CORNELIAS  CHERRY,  the  Comm 
of  the  ancients,  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  natural  order 
Cornare^,  a  native  of  Afia  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  fruit  is  obloQg,  shining  red,  and  when  perfectlj 
mellow  has  an  agreeable,  vinous  acid  taste.  It  is 
much  used  in  Turkey  in  making,  sherbet.  The 
wood  is  extremely  hard  and  tough,  and  is  used  for 
making  mathematical  instruments. 

CORNELL,  EzSA,  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  at  Westchester  Landing,  K.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  !807, 
died  at  Ithaca,  Dec.  II,  1874.  He  settled  in  Ithaca 
in  1828,  and  conceived  and  developed  the  water- 
power  tunnel  at  Fail  Creek.  He  superintended 
the  establishment  of  the  first  telegraph  line  in 
America,  opened  between  Baltimore  and  Washing' 
ton  in  1844.  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
erection  of  telegraph  lines  through  the  United 
States,  and  was  tne  founder  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Cornell  founded  the  Uni- 
versity at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  which  bears  bis  name. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE.  See  Oolleqm,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  See  Colleoeb,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

CORNET,  formerly  the  lowest  grade  of  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  British  cavalry.  With  the 
lieutenant  heassisted  the  captain  in  the  daily  duties 
connected  with  the  troop  to  which  he  belonged. 
Comets  were  abolished  in  1871,  sub-lieutenants 
be  in  gaubstltu  ted. 

CORN-FLOWER,  a  name  especially  applied  to 
Centaurea  Cj/anvi,  a  well-known  composite  weed  of 


for  decoration  in  wreaths  and  garlands.  This  use 
became  specially  prominent  in  Germany  after  1870, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  Emperor  William's  fa- 
vorite flower. 

CORN-FLY,  a  common  name  of  a  number  of 
small  dipterous  Insects  of  the  large  family  Mtuci- 
dffl,  which  do  much  injury  to  com  crops.  Its  Urvts 
live  on  the  juice  of  tbe  plant,  which  causes  the 
swelling  of  Che  joint,  and  tne  plant  either  produeet 

CORN-GROUND  BEETLE.an  insect  of  the  order 
ColetijiUra,  section  Penlamera.  It  burrows  in  the 
ground,  climbs  the  stalks  at  night  and  devours  the 
ears ;  the  larva  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  eats  the 
stems  of  corn  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

CORSIFEROUS:  in  geology,  a  term  applied  to 
a  group  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  lower  division 
of  the   Devonian  series.    The  formation   extends 


crop  was  hoed  for  the  flrat 
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and  the  missing  places  replanted.    On  April  9)  the 

x»  between  the  six  feet  alternate  rows  were  plowed 

with  the  BQbeoll  plow.    Then  a  compost  consisting  of  sQO  lb 


phate,  and  bone  w. 
tbla  plant  f<     '  -    ' 

feet  spaces  were  pfowed  with  the  aiibsolier,  uid  SOD  lb«k  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  sown  In  tbe  ttesbty  opened  Inrrovs,  and 
worked  with  a  hand  cultivator.  On  Hay  2S  the  barrow  was 
run  through  Che  wide  TOWB  to  looen  the  crust.  Later,  Che  wids 
spaces  were  further  stimulated  by  running  through  the  mid- 
dle of  them  three  close  snbsoll  fnrrows  with  the  sppllcatloD 
In  the  tnrrows  o(  M)  lbs.  of  manipulated  guano.  On  June  S 
the  land  was  stirred  with  tbe  hoe  and  a  little  earth  was  boed 
Into  Che  com,  but  only  ao  as  to  make  tbe  surface  about  even 
around  the  ■  looks.  On  June  4,  S  and  S,  these  furrows  were 
again  turned  la  the  middle  of  the  wide  rows,  aod  COO  lbs.  ot 
a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  ot  goano,  cotltm-seed 
meal,  and  kalnll  applied  Id  the  wide  space  lurrowa,  aod  the 
whole  of  the  Held  Hioad.  On  June  II.  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  ol 
soda  were  sown  and  harrowed  Id  the  narrow  rows.  No  hill- 
ing of  the  corn  was  done,  but  so  woodertul  was  the  growth 
thai  It  soon  became  neoeseary  to  put  up  DOsts  and  oall  ' 
slats  on  both  sides  of  the  rows  Co  prevent  falilng.  In  due 
dflie  the  harvest  came  with  its  remark^le  flgure*  and. 
its  Invaluable  lesson*. 
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throagb  Now  York  and  Canada,  and  farther  west 
Mid  Bouthweet.  The  name  corniferoua  (Lat.  corna, 
"horn,"  fero,  "I  bear")  has  reference  to  the  common 
oocarrenc«  In  the  limestone  of  a  quartzoee  mineral 
ealled  bomatone. 

COENING,  an  important  town  of  New  York, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  ChemunE  River,  about  17 
miles  west  of  Blmira.  It  has  excellent  educational 
facilltiee,  and  containa  a  variety  of  manufactories, 
including  flint-slass  and  railroad  cars. 

CORI^MOTH  (Tima  graneUa),  a  small  species  of 
moth,  very  deatructive  t<i  grain  sheavee  in  the  field 
and  storea  grain,  among  which  it  lays  Its  eggs.  The 
larva,  which  for  its  Toraciousness,  is  known  as  the 
wolf,  eats  Into  the  grain,  and  joins  it  together  by  a 
web.  Frequent  turning  la  resorted  to  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  eggs  and  larva,  and  salt  is  for  the 
same  purpose  mixed  with  grain. 

CORNO  MONTt,  or  Gean  Sabbo  d'Italia,  a 
mountain  in  Southern  Italy,  the  cutminating  peak 
of  the  Apennines,  It  baa  an  elevation  of  9,G98  foet 
above  toe  level  of  the  aea- 

OOBNS,  email  hard  growths,  occurring  princi- 
pally on  the  feet,  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the 
thickneea  of  tbe  cuticle  or  epidermis,  and  generally 
caused  by  tbe  irritation  of  some  excessive  pressure 
or  friction  on  tbe  part,  as  by  tight  or  ill-fitting 
eboee.  Coma  are  either  hard  or  soft,  the  structure 
of  both  classes  being  eesentlally  the  same.  A  hard 
com  begins  as  an  ilT-defined  thickening  of  tbe  epi- 
dermis at  one  point.  As  irritation  continues  tne 
excessive  growth  of  epidermis  increases,  and  the 
papillte  beneath  also  enlarge,  giving  the  deeper 
part  of  the  growth  a  fibrous  appearance,  popularly 
described  as  tbe  roots  of  the  corn.  Pressure  upon 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  these  papilla  causes  the 
usual  pain  of  corns.  Soft  corns  occur  between  tbe 
toes,  where  the  warmth  and  moisture  promote  early 
separation  of  the  epidermis  and  growth  of  the  pa- 
pitUe ;  they  are  therefore  more  vascular  than  the 
other  forms,  and  often  extremely  painful. 

Comsaffect  horses  as  well  as  men.  In  the  foot  of  the 
borse  they  occur  in  tbe  angle  between  the  bars  and 
outer  crust,  and  consist  in  a  bruise  of  tbe  sensitive 
secreting  sole.  Corns  cause  a  short,  careful,  trip- 
ping gait;  are  tbe  most  frequentsouroe  of  lameness 
m  roadsters;  abound  in  badly-shod  horses,  and 
usually  occur  in  the  inside  heels  of  the  fore-feet. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  121. 

CORN  SALAD,  or  Lamb's  Lkttucb.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  XII.  p.  2R1. 

CORN  8AWFLY  {Cephm  vygmxut),  an  insect 
that  iniuree  corn  in  Europe.  The  larva  bores  into 
tbe  BtalE  of  the  cerea],  and  prevents  the  fllline  of 
the  ears.  The  genus  Cephnt  is  found  in  tbe  United 
States,  but  none  of  its  species  exhibit  that  habit. 

CORSSTONE,  an  arenaceous  or  siliceous  lime- 
stone, often  mottled,  and  not  infrequently  concre- 
tionary. It  usually  occurs  in  those  systems  which 
are  largely  composed  of  reddish  sandstones. 

C0RN-THRIP8,  an  insect.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXIV,  p.  634. 

COBNUOOPIA,  the  horn  of  plenty,  regarding 
whose  origin  several  fables  are  told  by  the  ancient 
poets.  It  is  frequently  used  in  architecture.  On 
the  arms  of  banks  and  other  public  buildings,  it  is 
often  represented  pouring  forth  coins. 

CORN  WALL,  a  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cornwall  canal,  and  separated  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  New  York  State.  It  is  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway,  67  miles  southwest  of  Mont- 
real. Population,  2,033. 

CORmVALLIS.  Caroline  Francis,  daughter  of 
the  rector  of  Wittersham  and  Eltham,  in  Kent, 
England,  bom  in  1786,  died  Jan.  8,  1858.  She  early 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 


and  made  herself  conversant  with  nearly  every 
study  which  occupies  thoughtful  men.  She  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  twenty  Small  Boott  on  Oreat 
SutjecU;  and  i*ericle».- a  Tnk  of  Athens  (1M7). 

CORN  WEEVIL,  a  Wheat  pest.  See  Britannica. 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  586. 

COROLLARY,  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
appears  so  clearly  from  the  proof  of  another  propo- 
sition as  not  to  require  separate  demonstration. 

CORONA,  or  Csown  :  in  botany,  an  appendags 
of  the  corolla,  sometimes  assuming  very  pecoliai 
forms.  It  occasionally  has  the  appearance  of  an 
interior  corolla,  very  different  from  the  true  eo- 
roUa. 


CORONADO,  a  celebrated  summer  and  winter 
resort  of  California,  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
near  San  Diego,  and  just  north  of  the  Mexican 
boundary  line.  It  is  not«d  for  its  medicinal  spriiig, 
its  fine  bathing  facilities,  its  exhilarating  climate, 
and  its  magninoent  scenery. 

CORONATION  GtTLF,  an  Inlet  of  the  Arotio 
Ocean,  forming  the  southeast  part  of  the  land- 
locked and  isle-studded  bay  that  receives  the  Cop- 
permine. 

CORONELLA,a  genus  of  non-venomotu  serpento 
of  the  family  Colubridm,  of  small  sice,  having  a 
somewhat  compressed  and  pentagonal  body,  and 
rather  long  conical  tail.  They  inhabit  the  warm 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

CORONER.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  430-31. 

CO  RPOR  AL,  thegradeof  non-comm  issioned  officer 
next  below  that  of  sergeant.  In  the  United  States 
army  the  corporal  is  tne  lowest  non-com  missioned 
officer.  Hehasohargeof  a  squad,  places  and  relieves 
sentinels,  and  in  barracks  or  camp  he  exercises 
certain  disciplinary  control   sver  the  privat«8. 

CORPORATION.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VT,  pp. 
432-36. 

CORPS  I^ARMEE :  in  tbe  military  system  of  the 
greater  continental  European  states,  a  part  of  the 
army  divided  into  several  corps,  each  complete  ia 
itself  as  an  army  with  everything  needful  for  serv* 
ice.  In  the  French  system  a  military  force  of  100^ 
000  men  is  regarded  too  large  for  one  army ;  it  is 
therefore  divided  into  20  corps,  and  Germany  has 
even  a  larger  number. 

CORPUS  CHRI8TI,  a  city,  county-seat  of  Nueces 
county,  Texas.  It  is  on  Corpus  Christi  bay,  and  baa 
a  harbor  unsurpassed  by  any  on  the  coast. 

CORPUS  BELICTI,  a  criminal  law  term,  used  to 
signify  the  substance  or  essential  actual  fact  of  the 
crime  or  offense  charged.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  murder 
the  fact  that  Che  accused  had  feloniously  caused 
tbe  death  of  the  victim  must  be  clearly,  shown,  and 
this  is  called  the  corpua  delicti.  Without  proof  ol 
this  tact,  no  matter  how  suspicious  the  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  clandestine  disposal  of  the 
body,  the  presence  of  actuating  motive,  opportunity 
for  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  innumerable 
other  criminating  facts,  a  conviction  of  murder 
would  not  be  justiSed.  So,  in  cas^  of  larceny,  proof 
of  the  felonious  taking  supplies  the  corpui  delicti. 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILI8,  the  whole  body  of  tbe 
Roman  or  civil  law,  as  comprised  in  the  InstitnteSi 
the  Digest,  the  Code,  and  the  Novelise. 

CORREGIDOB,  the  name  given  in  Spain  to  the 
principal  magistrate  of  a  town. 

CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES,  a  method  of 
instruction  first  fully  developed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  SoientiGe 
Circle,  and  since  adoptra  in  England. 

CORRIDOR,  a  gallery  or  passage  leading  to 
several  rooms.  Spacious  corridors  are  oecesanrr 
in  all  public  buildings,  such  aa  hospitals,  piisona,  eta. 
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COEHOBOEEE.  COEROBOEY,  the  Auatralian 
name  for  a  gathering  of  aborigines,  generally  in 
large  numberH,  at  which  dances  and  other  exercises 
are  performed  with  much  excitement.  They  usually 
take  place  on  moon-Iigbt  nights,  and  frequently 
lut  the  whole  night  through. 

GORRY,  acity  of  Pennsylvania.    See  Britannica, 


Vol.  VI,  p. « 

COBSACaspeci 
the  deserts  of  Tartary  and  in  India.    It  resembles 


B  of  fox{  Vulpei  coraac), found  ii 


the  Vulpts  relax,  c 


rift  fox,  of  North  America.    It 


jhiefly  on  birds  and  their  egL_. 

CORSAIR,  one  who  seizes  and  plunders  mer- 
chant-vessel  a,  now  generally  limited  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  pirates  who  in  former  times  were  the 
terror  of  merchantmen  in  the  Mediterranean. 

CORSICANA,  a  flourishing  city,  railroad  center, 
and  county-seat  of  Navarro  county,  Texas.  It  has 
several  aeminaries  and  asyluma  and  manufactories 
of  flour,  ice,  and  brick, 

COB  SITE,  a  variety  of  rocks  composed  essentially 
of  anorthite-feldspar  and  hornblende.  The  name 
was  given  from  the  occurrence  of  rocks  of  this  kind 
on  the  island  of  Corsica. 

C0R8NED  or  morsel  of  execration,  was  a  piece 
of  bread  made  use  of  in  early  times  to  ascertain 
whether  persons  suspected  of  crime  were  guiity  or 
innocent.  The  bread  was  consecrated  with  a  form 
of  exorcism,  and  caused  to  be  swallowed  by  the 
suspected  person  as  a  trial  of  bis  innocence.  If  it 
produced  convulsions  and  paleness,  and  could  And 
no  passage,  the  person  was  guilty,  and  innocent  if 
it  would  cause  no  harm. 

CORBO,  an  Italian  word  used  to  express  racing 
of  horses,  and  processions  of  handsome  equipages 
driving  through  the  principal  streets  of  a  town, 
such  as  almost  always  takes  place  in  Italy  on  festi- 
vals. This  custom  has  given  a  name  to  many 
streets  in  the  larger  towns  of  Italy. 

CORTLAND,  a  railroad  junction  and  the  countj' 
seat  of  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.  IthasaBtatenormal 
school  and  various  manufactories. 

CORUNDDM.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  385, 

C0RVALLI8,  a  thriving  town  of  Oregon,  county- 
seat  of  Benton  county,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Willamette  Elver.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
A^ioultural  College. 

COBVfiE,  the  name  usually  given  in  France  to 
the  obligation  on  the  inhabitants  of  districts  to 
perform  gratuitous  labor  for  the  sovereign  or 
leudal  lord. 

COUVETTE,  aflush-deokedvessel,frigate  rigged 
without  a  qoart«r-deck,  and  having  only  one  tier  of 
guns. 

OOEVID.£.  Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  617,  and 
Vol.  XVIII,  p.  48. 

COBWEN,  a  town  in  North  Wales,  situated 


the  ''ghi^  bank  of  the  Dee,  10  miles  west  of  Llangol- 
len,   Population  of  Paris'"  ""'" 
COEWIN,    Thokas    (] 


Population  of  parish,  2,646. 

_  _  RWIN,  Thoxas  (1794-1865),  an  American 
statesman.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818, 
and  four  years  later  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
legislature,  serving  seven  years.  From  1880  to  1840 
be  was  a  member  of  Congress,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  governor  of  Ohio,  holding  this  office  two 
years.  In  1844  he  became  a  UniteaStates  Senator, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  till  1850,  when  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Corwin  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1668  and  again  In  1860,  and 
later  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  min- 
ister to  Mexico. 

CORYDON :  a  t^wn  of  Indiana,  oounty-seat  of 
Harrison  countv,  and  former  capital  of  toe  State, 
situated  on  Indian  Creek,  115  miles  south  of  Indi- 
anapolis.   It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy,  contains 


various  manufactories,  and  la  noted  for  its  sulphur 
spring. 

CORYMB :  in  botany,  a  form  of  indefinite  and 
centrfpetal  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
arranged  as  in  a  raceme,  but  the  lower  flower-stalks 
are  elongated  so  as  to  bring  the  flowers  almost  to 
the  level  of  those  of  the  upper. 

CORYMBUS,  the  particular  mode  of  dressing  the 
hair  among  the  Greeks,  with  which  the  statues  of 
Venus  have  rendered  us  familiar.  The  hair  was 
often  covered  with  a  sort  of  open  ornamental  work. 

CORYPHENE  {Coryphicna),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  familv  Scomberidm,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  metallic  brilliancy  of  their  color.  They  are 
natives  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates. 

C08CIS0MASCY,  a  divination  practiced  in 
earl^  times  by  snspendinga  sieve  from  the  point  of 
a  pair  of  shears.  A  mvstlcu  form  of  words  and  names 
of  persons  suspected  of  theft  were  then  repeated, 
and  if  the  sieve  moved  when  a  name  was  pro- 
nounced the  person  named  was  deemed  guilty. 
See  Britannica,  Vol,  VII,  p.  293. 

COSHEEY,or  CosKKBiNG:  in  Ireland,  the  ancient 
feudal  right  of  a  chief  to  quarter  himself  and  his 
retainers  on  his  tenantry  at  his  own  discretion. 
This  exaction  was  afterwards  commuted  for  ^ui't- 

cbsHOCTON,  county-seal  of  Coshocton  county, 
Ohio.  It  has  a  railroad  junction  on  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  has  a  paper  mill  and  iron  and  steel 
works. 

COSMETICS,  chemical  preparations  employed 
for  improving  the  appearance  of  the  skin  and  hair. 

COSTA,  Isaac  oa,  an  eminent  poet  and  religjous 
writer,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1798.  died  in  1860. 
In  his  20th  year  he  acquired  the  degree  of  LL,D., 
and  embracing  Christianity  was  baptized.  This 
subjected  him  to  considerable  persecution,  which, 
however,  subsided  as  bis  genius  graduaUy  gained 
recognition.  The  most  interesting  of  bis  writings 
are  his  translation  of  Byron's  Cain,  Harmony  of 
tht  Goiptl,  etc.  His  BatlU  of  Niewvpoort,  the  last  of 
hia  poems,  is  one  of  his  master-pieces, 

COSTA,  Bib  Michael,  musician  and  composer, 
bom  at  Naples  in  1810,  He  was  sent  to  the  con- 
servatoire in  his  native  city  for  education,  where 
be  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  ISSO  he  was 
appointed  conductor  of  music  in  the  Italian  Opera, 
London — an  office,  which  In  1847,  he  resigned  lor  a 
similar  one  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
18^,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  Royal 
Order  of  Frederick  from  the  king  of  Wurtemberg, 

COSTA  RICA  (Republica    de  Costa  Rica),  the 


power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Representatives- 
one  representative  to  every  10,000  Inhabitants — 
chosen  In  electoral  assemblies,  the  members  of 
which  are  returned  by  the  suffrage  of  all  who  are 
able  to  live  "respectably."  In  18S9  there  were  537 
electors  and  26  deputies.  The  last  official  census 
was  taken  In  18^,  and  gave  the  area  as  28,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  as  1303,780.  In  1889 
the  population  was  estimated  at  20S,644.  The  capi- 
tal Is  Ban  JoB^,  with  a  population  of  18,000.  The 
revenue  of  the  Republic  In  1890  was  (4300,000.  and 
the  expenditures  $4,200,000;  foreign  debt,  tl3,000,- 
000.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  bananas. 
Valuable    metals   exist    in  various   parts  of  the 


miles  of  telegraph.  Education  is  compulsory  and 
tree.  In  1890  there  were  300  primary  schools  with 
16.000  pupils,  besides  90  private  schools  with  2,500 
pupils.    The  army  consists  of  600  men  in  time  of 
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peace,  and  cm  a  war  footing  can  command  81,824 
militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  50  is  Ixiund 
to  serve.  The  imports  for  1889  amounted  tg  6,306,< 
408  pesos,  and  tbe  exports  to  6,965371  ps.  To  facili- 
tate agricultural  operations  and  immigration,  a 
concession  has  been  granted  for  an  agricultural 
bank  with  a  capital  of  fC.OOO.OOO.  The  bank  will  not 
only  mahe  advances  on  the  security  of  lands  and 

firoduce,  but  will  brins  out  colonists  and  settle 
hem  on  lands  which  will  be  ceded  to  the  company. 

COSTMARY  ("  plant  of  Mary,"  Bahamiia  val- 
garit),  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
pniitte,  eub-order  Corymbiferm,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  long  cultivated  in  gardens  tor  the  agree- 
able fragrance  of  its  leaves. 

COSTBOMA,  or  Kostroma,  «  town  of  European 
Russia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Costroma 
with  the  Volga.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen, 
leather,  soap,  and  Prussian  blue.  Population, 
27,187. 

GOSWAY,  Richard,  the  most  famous  painter  in 
his  day,  born  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  in  1740,  died 
in  1^1.  As  a  miniature  painter  he  was  particu- 
larly famous,  and  gained  nearly  all  the  patronage 
of  the  nobility  of  his  time.  Many  of  his  works  were 
distinguishea  by  great  delicacy,  correctness  and 
beauty. 

COT:  on  shipboard,  a  bed  or  hammock  made  of 
canvas,  stiffened  by  a  wooden  frame,  and  having 
upright  sides  of  the  canvas,  which  forme  a  protec- 
tion for  the  sleeper. 

OOTGBAVE,  Bandlb,  an  English  lexicographer, 
of  whose  life  little  is  known  save  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Cheshire,  and  was  admitted  scholar  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1587;  became  secre- 
tary to  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  and  was  liv- 
ing as  late  as  1632.  He  was  author  of  our  earliest 
French  dictionary,  the  flrst  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1811.  Cotgrave's  dictionary  was  a  re- 
markable book  for  its  time,  and  is  still  of  great 
value  to  the  philologist,  not  only  as  a  storehouse 
of  older  English  words,  but  because  it  fixes  the 
actual  forms  of  French  words  at  the  time  when 
they  were  first  borrowed. 

COTICE,  or  Cost  :  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  diminu- 
tives of  the  bend.  The  cotice  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  and  is  usually  borne  in  couples  with  a 
bead  between  them. 

OOTICE,  the  French  term  to  express  that  an 
escutcheon  is  divided  bendwise  into  many  equal 

COTILLON,  the  name  of  a  brisk  dance  originated 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  steps  and  figures,  known  in  the  Uiiitod 
States  as  the  german.  The  term  is  now  often  used 
for  several  different  kinds  of  quadriUe. 

COTINGA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Ampel- 
idjf,  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  the  plumage  of 
the  males  during  the  breeding  season.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America,  inhaoiting  moist  places. 
_  COTONEASTER,  a  genus  of  Rotacem  closely  al- 


lied to  the  hawthorn  and  medlar.    The 


ipecia 


shrubs  or  small  trees,  some  evergreen ;  witb  simple 
entire  leaves,  more  or  less  woolly  beneath :  small 
flowers  in  lateral  cymes ;  and  small,  unpalatable 
bright-colored  fruit,  persistent  in  winter.  C.wX- 
gann  and  other  species  are  common  mountain 
plants  of  Central  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  all 
adapted  for  shrubberies. 

COTTA,  Ebbnhaed  (1808-79),  a  German  geolo- 
gist. In  1842  he  became  professor  at  Freiburg;  he 
wrote  various  valuable  works  on  geology. 

COTTAGE  CITY,  a  summer  resort  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  noted  camp-meeting  ground,  situ- 
ated on  the  northeast  shore  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
about  thirty  miles  from  New  Bedford. 


COTTON,  JoHS  (1685-1652),  x 


L  Anglo-American 


1633,  and 

settled  in  Boston,  Mass.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
his  arrival  he  Iwcame  connected  with  the  first 
church  in  Boston,  and  retained  this  connection  oo- 
til  his  death.  He  wrote  various  important  works 
on  religious  subjects. 

COTTON  CROP  IN  THB  United  Statks.  For  gen- 
eral article  on  Cotton  and  Cotton  Supplies,  see 
Britannica.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  482-608.  The  statistical  re- 
turns of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  are  as  follows :  In  I860, 5,757,307 
bales;  1881,  6,589,329;  1882,  5,435346;  1888,  6,992,284: 
1884,5,714,052;  1886.  5,669,021;  1880.  6.560,216 1  1887, 
6£13,824;  1888,7,017,707;  1889,  6,936,082;  1890,  7,318^ 
726.  These  returns  are  for  the  vears  ending  Sep- 
tember  1.  The  average  net  weight  per  bale  is  440 
lbs.  The  exports  of  cotton  to  Europe  for  the  last 
seven  years  have  been  as  fallows :  In  1884,  8  880,- 
406  bales ;  1885, 3,898,906 ;  1886.  4,296,826 ;  1887, 4,414.- 
326;  1888,  4,802,248;  1889.  4,700,198;  1890,  4,885,328, 
During  the  same  period  there  were  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  from  1,764326  bales 
to  2,431,757  bales  per  year— the  lowest  amount  be- 
ing in  1885,  and  the  largest  in  1890.  The  total  ex- 
fort  of  cotton  to  Europe  and  to  Canada  in  1890  was 
,317,083  bales.  The  total  cotton  consumption  of 
the  entire  world  during  the  year  1^0  was  Il.OSK^ 
000  bales.  Of  this  amount  Great  Britain  ased  4^027y- 
000;  Continental  Europe,  4,277,000;  the  United 
States  2,731,000.  Ellison  &  Co.  report  the  estimated 
sources  of  cotton  supply  for  the  year  1891  aa  UA- 
lows:  From  America,  7,434,000  bales;  East  Indiea, 
1740,000  bales;  Egypt,  460,000  bales;  Brazil  and 
west  Indies,  290,000  bales;  Smyrna,  40,000  bales; 
Total,  9,964.000  bales,  with  an  average  weight  M 
466.1  Ibe.  The  number  of  spindles  in  operation  in 
1886  was:  Great  BHtain,  42,700,000;  European  Cod- 
tinent,  22,900.000;  United  States,  18,360,000;  East 
Indies,  2,260,000;  total,  81,210,000.  Great  Britain. 
48,760,000  spindles-  Continent,  24,^6,000;  United 
States,  14M).000;  East  Indies,  3,270,000;  total,  86,- 
146,000. 

COTTON-ORASS  (£nopA<>rum),agenuB  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cyperacex,  common  in  swampy 
land.  It  has  spikes  resembling  tufts  of  cotton, 
and  the  cottony  substance  has  been  used  for  ataif- 
ing  pillows,  making  candle-wicks,  et«. 

COTTON-RAT,  a  rat  of  the  order  RotUnlia,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Mwridx,  for  which  see  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  XV,  p.  418. 

COTTON-SEED  and  C0TT0N-8EED  OIL,  prod- 
ucts from  the  cotton  plant,  of  which  there  are 
several  species.  The  best  known  and  most  valuable 
are  the  OoMypium,  Barbademe,  Berhacewn,  et  aL 
The  seed  has  an  irregular,  oval  form,  and  measures 
about  1-6  by  1-3  of  an  inch.  As  it  comes  from  the 
cotton  gin  tnere  clings  to  it  a  delicate,  linty  fiber. 
An  average  of  22  pounds  of  short  lint  is  ordinarilj 
taken  from  a  ton  of  seed.  This  product,  called 
"  linters,"  brings  from  six  and  a  halt  to  seven  cents 
a  pound,  and  is  principally  used  in  the  manufao- 
ture  of  cotton  batting.  The  hulls  of  the  seed  an 
used  as  fuel  for  the  engines  which  famish  the 
power  for  the  mills  extracting  the  oil.  It  Is  genei^ 
ally  estimated  that  three  to  four  bushela  of  seed 
will  afford  one  bushel  of  hulls,  while  the  average 
percentage  of  oil  is  put  at  16  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  26  per  cent. 

The  cotton  plant  has  been  known  for  hundreds 
of  years,  but  no  use  was  made  of  its  products  ex- 
cept the  fiber  from  the  boll  until  a  very  late 
period.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  part 
of  the  plant  is  valuable  and  available  in  many 
ways.   The  fiber  of  the  plant-st^  can  be  made 
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Into  s  coane  bagKins  ot  great  strength ;  the  root 
Is  flusceptible  of  use  m  dyeing  and  pnarroac; ;  the 
Beeds  are  valuable  in  many  ways  besides  the  pro- 
duction of  oil,  and  the  oil  Is  growing  more  and 
more  valuable  as  its  peculiar  properties  are  being 
developed.  The  uttlizatioa  of  cotton  seed  was  at- 
tempted in  1770,  and  samples  of  oil  were  exhibited 
b;  the  Moravian  brotherhood  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Before  that  time  the  seed  had  been  regarded 
worthless,  and  the  majority  of  planters  allowed  it 
to  rot  on  the  ground.  Some  few  had  discovered 
Its  nutritive  Qualities,  and  utilized  it  as  food  for 
their  cattle  sheep,  and  horses,  although  horses  did 
not  tahe  to  it  as  kindlv  as  the  other  stock.  By 
some  it  was  fed  raw,  while  others  boiled  it  for  their 
animals,  but  the  Rreat  majority  disposed  of  the  ac- 
cummuiations  of  seed  piles  by  disging  furrow- 
trenches  and  burying  the  refuse  seeds  in  the  rows 
over  which  the  next  crop  of  cotton  would  be  plant- 
ed. For  ages  the  seed  was  but  a  waste  product  and 
cumbered  the  premises. 


The  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  food  lor  horses  and  other 
stock  1*  iDcreaslnB  laiyaly  from  year  to  lear.  In  Its  campp- 
slUoQ  it  Ib  iliiiilar  to  tbe  net  boans,  which  form  so  importaat 
an  Item  of  borse-fced  In  England.  But  11  la  a  highly  concen- 
trated food,  and  great  cantloD  Ib  necessary  Id  ita  ase.  It  la 
■priukled  on  cue  and  dampened  hay,  Httaw.or  com  fodder, 
not  more  than  baU  a  pooiid  of  the  meal  at  Srat,  lncreaalDg 
■lowly  until  (be  amoonl  la  lour  paauda,  or  uvea  more,  per 
day,  lor  a  horae  of  ten  (o  elevan  bandrea  paands. 

Cotlon-seed  meal  tree  Irom  bulla  eontalua  about  eeven  per 
cent,  of  nltrwen.  The  bulls  are  especially  rich  In  potash, 
tbraihea  of  the  hulls  hail  us  SB  or  more  per  cent,  of  potaeli  In 
them.  Add  phosphate  auppllee  troni  lOtblBpercenc.of  phos- 
phoitc  acid.  A  mixture  en  tbe  pboephate.  cotton  aeed,  and 
Tv...,, .  -v.  w..,,,  ..,..-.. 1  at  tbe  oil  mills, 

e  phOBpbab 


would  make  a  good  fertiliser  tor  thi.. ^. 

In  176S  the  Society  lor  EncouraKemeut  i 


it  were  mode  at  Natchei,  lidas,:  In  I8&5,  L. 

_    i "cotlnff  machine   whlnh  HATiAriit4>d 

,  and  Blue 


merce  offered  a  prise  lor  tbe  manufacture  of  cottoi 
onaoommerclalecalei  Id  ISSl  specimens  of  oil  and  caiewere 
placed  In  the  English  Eihlbltlsn :  In  18Sa  cotton-aeed  oil  was 
exported  from  ^pt  to  France:  In  1S9)  a  patent  was  granted 
In  the  United  States  OQ  a  proceaa  lor  extracting  tbe  oil  from 

->- cd;  1q  1834  the  flrelattempta  • ■—-"  -" 

able  product  were  mode  at  ' 

Spproduced  a  decorticating  .  ._  _  . ^ 
uUs  from  the  keraels,  and  bIucc  ihat  time  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  haa  become  an  snormoua  ItidUBlry.  The  aeed, 
alter  being  cleared  of  the  adhering  lint.  Ik  pesHcd  Into  a 
"  decorticating  "  or  hulling  machine,  In  which  the  Bead  la 
cut  open  by  knlvi^s  of  stetl,  or  chilled  Iron.    A  solid  cylinder 

armed  with  linlves,  playing  in  opposition.  Revolving  'wire 
WreeuB  separate  the  kernela  from  the  hulls.  The  hulls  are 
crushed  between  Iron  rollers  and  are  then  reodi  for  tbe 

SresBlDg.  Theflratoll  product  In  thick  nud  turbid,  has  a 
eep  brown-red  color  and  a  slimy  sediment.  Sutuoiuent 
processes  produce  the  following  grades:  Crude  oil.  summer 
yellow,  summer  while,  winter  jcllow  and  winter  white. 

Collon-seed  oil  conslala  chiefly  of  palmetlQ  and  oleln.  The 
elementary  composition  le  glveo  as- 


Carbon ...7«.4  per  cent. 

Hydrogen 11.4    "        " 

Oiwen 12.3    "         " 

Speclaa  gravity  St  ttPT o.VSa  to  O.sao. 


The  reSned  oil  has  been 


on  largely  (' 
(8,  IncTudlOj 


ard,  being  cheapei 


riBk  oi 


In  the  arte,  cotton-seed  oil  stands  midway  between  tbe 
drying  and  the  non-drylna  oils.  In  Its  drying  properties  It  la 
Inferior  to  Unseed  oil.  II  la  uaed  as  an  adulterant,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  various  oll8,sucbaa  linseed,  sperm,  lard,  olive, 
almond,  etc.,  also  for  treating  leather.  In  dreaalng  wool, 
as  a  lubricator,  an  lllumlnont,  and  la  soap  making.  It  la 
officially  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  "  aalad  oll^  In  use 
In  tbe  United  States  consists  wholly  of  cotton-seed  oil.  In 
ISSl'Si  tbe  Italian  goiemmon I  put  a  high  Import  duty  upon  it, 
srfdently  wtlb  tbe  Intention  ot  preveullns  the  adulteration 
Dlollvs  oil. 
1— 3S 


One  hundred  pounds  of  cotton-seed  will  allord  an  ave 

LIntoT  hulls 4S pounds. 

Coke 38       " 

Crude  oil.. 18      " 

KM 

The  cake  Is  an  extremely  Important  prodnot.    It  oontaii 
when  prepared  from  the  bulled  seed- 
Moisture  s  parts. 

Albumenolda «     " 

011^..^ 18     ;| 

Other  constituents IB     " 


..  160,000  barrefa  of  oil  were  eii«ricd.  threc-qnarrtrs  ol 
wolcb  were  abipped  to  France  and  Mediterranean  ports.  The 

rels  per  annua.    Tbe  value  of  the  cake  Is  put  at  about  16.000.- 
Lually.    In  IBSS-SO  the  oil  produced  Inthef  nlted  Stales 


COTTONWOOD  SPRINGS,  a  popular  health 
and  pleasure  resort  of  Colorado,  about  five  miles 
from  Buena  Vista.  It  is  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs  and  for  its  charming  scenery. 

COTTOH-WORM,  a  common  name  for  the  larva 
of  AUtia  x^Iina,  which  is  in  some  years  very  de- 
structive to  the  cotton  crop  ot  the  United  States 
and  of  Central  and  Sooth  America.  The  caterpillar 
is  green,  with  yellow  stripes  and  black  dots,  and 
grows  to  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  boU- 
worm,  the  caterpillar  of  an  allied  form,  is  also  very 
destructive  to  cotton-buds  and  other  crops. 

COUCHANT ;  in  heraldry,  a  beast  lying  down, 
with  his  head  up.    If  the  bead  is  down,  he  is  dor- 

COUCH-GRA88  {Triticum  repem),  &  species  o! 
grass  common  in  Europe  and  North  America,  known 
to  farmers  aa  a  troublesome  weed )  it  spreads  over 
the  field  with  great  rapidity,  and  on  account  of  its 
tenacity  of  life  is  eradjcated  with  difBcuity.  The 
roots  are  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  and  are  collected 
at  Naples  for  feeding  horses.  , 

COUCY,  Rek.^ud.  Castellan  of,  a  court-poet 
belonging  to  the  North  of  France,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  He  became 
a  crusader ;  it  is  supposed  that  be  accompanied 
Phillippe  Auguste  ana  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  to 
the  Holy  Land,  probably  in  the  service  of  Raoul 
Sieur  de  Coucy,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded, 

COUES,  Elliott,  an  American  naturalist,  born 
in  1S42.  He  entered  the  United  States  army  in 
1862  as  medical  cadet,  and  from  1864  to  1S81  was  as- 
sistant surgeon.  He  was  in  1669  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Norwich  University,  Vt.,  and 
in  18T3,  surgeon  and  naturalist  in  the  United  States 
northern  boundary  commission.  Subsequently  he 
was  collaborator  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; 
secretary  and  naturalist  Ui  the  United  States  geo- 
logical and  geographical  survey  of  the  Territories; 
Erofessor  ot  anatomy  in  the  National  Medical  Col- 
ige;  and  professor  of  biology  in  the  Virginia  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college.  Prof.  Coues  is  a 
member  of  several  scientific  societies,  and  has 
written  many  papers  on  scientiHo  subjects. 

C0ULANGE8,  PusTBL  dk,  a  French  essayist, 
born  in  ISSO.  He  became  a  professor  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Strasbnrg  in  1859,  ani '"  1879  a 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  publieh^  essays 
are  principally  on  historical  Bubjeota. 
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COUNCIL    BLUFFS  — COURTNEY 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  a  city  of  Iowa,  »nd  county- 
eeat  of  Pottawattamie  county  (see  Britannica, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  612).  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1863, 
and  le  now  the  largest  city  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  It  contains  a  fine  court-houee  and  other 
county  buildings ;  a  Koinan  Catholic  seminary,  a 
high  school,  several  graded  schools,  and  a  State  in- 
stitution for  deaf  mutes,  founded  in  1856.  Its 
manufactories  produce  iron,  paper,  anicultural 
implements,  machines,  carriages,  etc.  Papulation 
in  1880, 18,063 ;  in  1800,  21,388. 

COTINCIL  GROVE,  the  county-seat  of  Morris 
county,  Kan.,  located  on  the  Seoeno  Eiver.    It  is  a 


some  matter  in  which  the  commander  wisheB  to 
fortify  his  judgment  by  an  appeal  to  that  of  others. 
The  governor  or  commandant  ma][  summon  the 
heads  of  departments  to  meet  him  in  consultation 
whenever  he  may  thiak  such  a  step  desirable. 

OOUNSEIX>R,  a  name  applied,  in  the  United 
States  to  lawyers  who  have  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice In  the  higher  courts.  It  most  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  barrister  In  England,  and  adyocate  in 
Scotland. 

COUNTERCHANGED.  When  several  colors  and 
metals  are  intermixed,  one  being  set  against  the 
other,  they  are  said  to  be  countercbangea. 

COUNfER-APPROACH,  a  trench  or  passage 
out  by  the  defenders  of  a  fortified  post  from  some 
of  the  outworks  towards  the  besiegers,  and  leading 
to  a  battery  in  a  small  work. 

OOUNTERFOET:  in  fortification,a  maas  of  stone 
or  brick  work  added  to  the  revetment  of  a.ram- 

Sart,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  buttress  for  reeisU 
ig  the  pressure  ol  the  mass  of  earth. 

OOUSTER-GUARD,  a  rampart  or  outwork  de- 
signed to  defend  the  two  faces  of  a  bastion  from  a 
direct  fire,  so  as  to  retard  a  breach.  It  consists  of 
two  Imes  oi  rampart  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
bastion,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  ditch. 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS,  agents  applied  to  the 
akin  so  as  to  produce  artificial  inflammation,  in 
order  to  relieve  a  diseased  condition  existing  in 
another  part. 

OOUNTERMINE,  a  gallery  or  chamber  exca- 
vate under  the  glacis  or  some  other  part  of  a  de- 
fense-work of  a  fortress.     Its   purpose  is  to  foil  a 

00UNTEE-PA9SANT:  in  heraldry,  two  beasts 
passing  each  other  the  contrary  way. 

OOlJNTER-PROOF,  an  impression  which  U  ob- 
tained from  a  freshly  printed  proof  of  an  engraving, 
by  laying  it,  before  tiie  ink  is  dry,  upon  plain  pa- 
per, and  passing  it  through  the  press. 

OOUNTERSTGN,  a  signal,  in  the  form  of  a  word 
or  phrase  given  to  sentinels  with  orders  to  let  no 
one  pass  unless  he  gives  that  sign. 

COUNTER-SIGNATURE,  the  signature  of  a  sec- 
retary, minister  or  other  subordinate,  to  any  writ- 
ing signed  by  the  principal  or  superior  as  a  guar- 
anty for  its  authenticity. 

COUNTEB-TENOR,  the  highest  adult  male  voice, 
and  the  lowest  female  voice.  Alto  or  contralto  is 
the  correct  term. 

COUNTER-VAIR,  an  heraldic  fur.  It  differs 
from  voir  fay  having  its  cups  or  bells  of  the  same 
tinctures  placed  base  against  base,  and  point 
against  point. 

COUNTRY  DANCE,  a  dance  in  which  as  many 
couples  take  part  as  can  be  accommodated  by  the 
space  allottea  them.  The  partners  are  arranged 
opposite  each  other  in  lines,  and  dance  in  couples 
down  the  lines  and  back  to  their  original  places. 
The  name  comes  from  the  French  conire  dance, ot 
wbieti  term  it  is  a  corruption. 


Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  defrayini; 
the  expenses  to  which  counties  are  liable,  sucn  as 
the  maintenance  of  bridges,  jails,  lunatic  aayltuns. 


COUP,  a  French  word  signifying  "stroke,"  used 
in  English  in  various  French  phrases;  as,  coup 
(fftat,  stroke  ot  state ;  coup  de  main,  a  stroke  of  the 
hand ;  eoup  d'ail,  a  stroke  or  glance  of  the  eye ;  and 
com)  d«  eoieil,  a  sunstroke. 

GOUPED,  in  heraldry,  is  used  to  describe  the  head 
or  any  limb  of  an  anunal  cnt  off  from  the  trunli, 
and  smooth.  It  is  distingnished  from  erased,  that 
is,  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  ragged  and  un- 

COUPLE,  the  name  given  in  statics  to  a  pair  of 
equal  forces  acting  on  the  same  body  in  opposite 
and  parallel  directions.  The  effect  of  a  couple  is 
to  rotate  the  body  about  a  certain  definite  line  (the 
axisj  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
forces  constituting  the  couple  lie. 

COUPLET,  any  two  lines  which  rhyme  together, 
but  more  frequently  used  to  denote  two  lines  which 
contain  the  complete  expression  of  an  idea. 


that  they  can  be  played  together. 

COUPON,  a  term  signifying  any  slip  of  paper  cut 
from  its  counterpart.  It  is,  however,  applied  chiefly 
to  a  dividend  or  interest  warrant,  which  is  pre- 
sented for  payment  by  holders  of  debentures. 

COURANT ;  in  heraldry,  always  used  for  running. 
Specifically  said  of  a  horse  or  other  beaat  so  repre- 
sented, 

COURBET,  GusTAVz;,  a  French  painter,  bom  at 
Ornans,  Franche-ComtS,  June  10,  1819,  died  at  Ve- 
vey,  Switzerland,  Dec,  31,1877.  His  hunting  scenes 
and  animal  subjects  are  vigorous  and  spirited. 
They  created  a  great  sensation  when  shown  in  the 
SalQn  of  1860. 

COURBEVOIE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  about  6  miles  northwest  of  Paris, 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  white  lead  and  brandy. 
Population.  11,811. 

COURGNE,  a  market-town  of  Piedmont,  12  miles 
southwest  of  Ivrea,    Population,  6,600. 

COURIERS,  a  term  applied  to  persons  hired  to 
accompany  travelers  abroad.  Their  special  duty  is 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  journey,  and  to 
relieve  their  employers  as  far  as  possible  of  all  anx- 
iety ahout  passports,  exchange  of  money,  hotel 
negotiations,  and  the  like. 

COURSE :  in  building,  a  continuous  range  of 
stones  or  bricks  of  uniform  thickness. 

COURSES:  on  shipboard,  a  name  given  collect- 
ively to  all  the  lower  sails.  The  courses  comprise 
the  mainsail,  foresail,  main-staysail,  fore-staysa^i. 
and  mizen-staysail. 

COURT,    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  516-17. 

COURTALLUM,  a  town  of  the  district  Tiane- 
velly,  in  the  presidency  ot  Madras,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts. 

COURT-HAND,  the  namegiven  to  the  old  Gothic 
or  Saxon  handwriting  used  in  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  in  England. 

COUKTi-AND,  a  town  ot  Alabama, 45  miles  west 
of  lluntsville.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  academies,  and 
contains  a  number  of  steam  mills. 

COURTNEY,  Lbonabd  Hbnby,  M.  P.,  bom  at 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  July  6,  1832,  graduated  in 
1356  at  5t.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  second 
wrangler  and  first  SmitK's  prizeman,  and  became 


the  chair  of  political  aeonoms  at  Univeraity  Ool- 


CAUSEY— cox 
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lege,  London.  Elected  to  Parliament  as  I-iberal 
member  forLiskeard  (1876-86),  he  was  euoceisively 
ander-Becretar;  of  Btate  for  the  home  department. 
UDder'SeeFetar;  of  sta'te  for  the  colonies,  and 
financial  secretary  to  the  treasurj.  Elected  in 
the  Liberal  interest  as  a  member  for  Southeast 
Cornwall  in  1885,  be  was  reelected  &e  a  Liberal- 
Unionist  in  1886,  and  was  made  privy  councilor  in 
1889. 

CAUSEY,  John  W.,  of  Milford,  Del.,  a  farmer, 
bomin  Milford,  Sept.  19, 1841.  He  waa  educated  at 
the  Albany,  N,  Y.,  academy  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  College.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Delaware  State 
Senate  in  1875  and  1887;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  18S4;  served  as 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  diatrict  ot 
Delaware  during  Preeident  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion, and  in  1890  was  elected  a  Representative  at 
large  from  the  8tat«  of  Delaware  to  the  52d  Con- 
gress. 

OOUTRAS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 
of  Gironde,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne. 
It  has  considerable  trade  in  dour,  and  the  district 
produces  red  wine.    Population,  2,200. 

COUSIN,  a  kinsman ;  more  especially  the  son  or 
daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt.  The  children  ot 
brottiers  or  siBters  are  coutiiu^erman  igerman  being 
the  Lat.  germanus,  "  brother ").  The  children  of 
cousins-merman  are  »eeond  cotiMm;  and  if  A  and  B 
are  cousins,  A  is  a  firat  cou«in  once  removed  to  the 
children  of  B,  as  B  is  to  the  children  of  A. 

COVENANT :  in  law,  an  agreement  by  deed  in 
writing,  HiKned,  sealed  and  delivered. 

COVINGTON,  a  town  ot  Georgia,  county-seat  of 
Newton  county,  about  forty  miles  east  ot  Atlanta.  It 
Is  Che  seat  of  toe  Southern  Masonic  Female  College, 

COVINGTON,  a  railroad  town  and  county-seat 
of  Fountain  oounty,Ind,,  on  the  Wabash  Eiver  and 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  It  has  coal  companies 
and  a  foundry. 

COVINGTON,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  and  county- 
aeat  of  Kenton  county  (see  Britannioa,  Vol.  VI,p. 
631 ),  Its  principal  pubhc  building  are  a  new  United 
States  court-house,  city  hall,  high  school',  Roman 
Catholic  hospital,  foundling  asylum,  orphanage, 
convent  and  two  Roman  Catholic  academies.  It 
has  also  a  large  publie  library.  A  suspension 
bridge  2,252  feet  in  length,  and  costing  (2,000,000 
crosses  the  Ohio  River  at  this  point.  Population 
in  1880,  29.720;  in  1890,  37.375. 

COWAGE,  or  Cowhage,  short,  slender,  brittle 
hairs,  which    grow  on  the  pods  of  plants  of  the 

EnuB   Mectma,  ot   the  natural   order  Leguminoax. 
le  hairs  readily  stick  to  the  skin,  and  produce 
intolerable   itching.     Cowa^e  is  employed  medici' 
nally  as  a  mechanical  vermifuge. 
COW-BIRD  I  Miolntkme  perorit),  also  called  cow- 

Sen  bird,  cow  blackbird,  etc.,  a  native  of  North 
merica,  nearly  allied  to  the  Troupials,  remark- 
able for  its  cuckoo-like  habit  of  utilizing  the  nesta 
of  other  birds.  The  cow-bird  is  about  seven  inches 
in  length,* predominantly  browniah-black  in  color,  i 
and  has  a  short  but  sharp-pointed  beak.  The  fe-  I 
males  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  males,  and 
polygamy  is  therefore  in  vogue.  The  males  have 
deeper,  glossier  coats  than  tne  females.  It  is  said 
to  damage  the  fields  of  sown  maize,  but  feeds 
largely  on  insects.  The  name  refers  to  its  habit  of 
frequenting  cow-pens  for  the  sake  of  the  attracted 
insects. 

COWBEIDGE,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan,  situated  on  the  river  Ddan,  12  miles 
west  of  Cardiff.    Population,  1.100. 

COWLEY,  Hbnry  RicHAttn  Chakleb  Wbllbs- 
LBY,  Earl,  bora  June  17,  1804,  died  July  14, 1884. 


He  was  sucoessively  secretary  and  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Switzerland  (1848),  to  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion (1861),  and  in  1852  he  became  ambassador  at 
Paris.  He  was  created  Earl  Cowley  in  1857,  and 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1866. 

COWPENS,  a  village  of  Spartanbarg  county, 
S.  C,  important  as  tiK  battle-field  where  General 
Morgan's  forces  defeated  Tarleton's,  Jan.  17, 1781. 

COW-PLANT  (Gpinema  laeli/enim),  a  perennial 
plant  ot  the  natural  order  Atclepiadacea,  a  native 
of  Ceylon.  The  milky  juice  was  supposed  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  milk  by  the  ^nghaleee. 

COW-TREE,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  trees 
of  difterent  natural  orders,  the  juice  of  which  is 
used  instead  of  milk.  The  most  famous  of  these  is 
the  Palo-de-Vaca,  Galaclod«ndron  (Brotimvm)  vtiU, 
of  the  Cordilleras  and  Caraccas.  The  milk  is  ob- 
tained by  piercing  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or 
branches.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste,  somewhat 
like  that  of  cow's  milk,  and  its  nutritive  value  is 
considerable.  It  is  mach  used  by  the  negroes  and 
Indians. 

COW-WHEAT,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  natural 
order  SerophulariaceK,  having  an  oblong  two-celled 
capsule,  with  a  few  aeeds  somewhat  resembling 
grains  of  wheat. 

COX,  Isaac  N.,  of  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  a  merchant, 
born  in  Tallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1846.  -  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education;  In  politics  was  a 
Democrat;  was  elected  a  supervisor  of  his  town 
in  1876, 1883-86,  being  chairman  of  the  board  the 
latter  year;  was  a  memberof  the  Democratic  State 
Gommtttee;  in  1890  was  elected  a  Representative 
from  the  Seventeenth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  to  the  52d  Congress. 

COX,  Sir  Gborob  Willia'u,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  historian,  born  in  1827.  He  waa  ordained 
in  1850,  and  for  several  years  was  a  curate.  In  1860 
he  became  assistant  master  In  Cheltenham  Col- 


born  in  1828.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ii 
and  settled  in  Warren,  O.  From  1869  to  1861  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  held  a 
State  commission  as  brigadier-general  of  militia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the 
Union  army,  ana  was  present  in  many  important 
battles.  In  1863  he  waB  commissioned  maior-gen- 
eral.  He  was  governor  of  Ohio  in  1866-67,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  1869-70.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Wabash  Railroad  inl878,  and  from  1877 
to  1879  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Gen.  Cox  has 
published  Atlanta,  and   TTie  March  to  the  Sea. 

COX,  Samuel,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  born 
in  1826.  In  1861  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
fit.  Paul's  Square,  Southsea,  and  in  1S55  went  to 
Eyde.  After  he  had  been  at  this  last-named  place 
about  four  years,  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  vir- 
tually cave  up  preaching  and  devoted  himself  to 
authorBDip.  His  subjects  are  principally  Scrip- 
tural. 

COX,  Samuel  Hanson  (1793-1881),  an  American 
clereyman.  He  studied  law  in  1812,  but  later 
studied  theology,  and  in  1817  was  ordained  pastor 
at  Mendham,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  settled  in  New  York. 
He  was  pastor  of  various  Presbyterian  churches  in 
that  city  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  tne  city  of  Xew  York.  In 
1833  he  visited  Europe,  and  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures.  In  1834  he  became  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auhum, 
and  in  1837  was  made  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian congregation  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  for  years 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  the  "Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York  city. 
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cox,  Savmel  Sullivan,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  1824,  died  Sept  10,  I8S9.  In  186a  he 
became  the  editor  ot  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  "States- 
man," and  from  1S67  to  1865  was  a  member  ot  Con- 
?eaB.  In  1866  he  became  a  resident  of  New 
ork  city,  and  in  1S68  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  retilected  three  times.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
as  candidate  at  large  for  the  State,  and  reelected 
in  1874,  1876,  1878  and  1880.  In  1885  he  was  made 
Minister  to  Turkey,  but  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  October  of  the  following  year,  and  in  No- 
vember was  again  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
twice  reelected,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
the  founder  ot  the  Life-saving  Service,  and  the 
author  of  several  works  on  political  and  other  sub- 

COXE,  Abtkdb  Clevblasd,  an  American  P.  E. 
bishop,  born  in  1818.  He  studied  theology,  became 
a  deacon  in  1841,  and  the  following  year  was  made 

frieat.  From  1S43  to  1854  he  was  rector  of  St. 
ohn'e  church,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  then  of 
Grace  church,  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1363  he  accepted 
the  reotorage  of  Calvary  church,  New  York  city, 
and  a  year  later  became  assistant  bishop  of  West- 
ern New  York.  In  1865  he  succeeded  bishop  De- 
Lancey  as  the  second  bishop  of  Western  New  York. 
Bishop  Cose  has  published  extensively  in  both 
prose  and  verse. 

COXE,  John  Redman  (1773-1864),  an  American 
physician.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  United 
States  afld  in  Europe,  and  in  1796  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. For  several  years  he  was  a  physician  in 
the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  and  later  in  the  Phila- 
delphia dispensary.  In  1809  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  1818  to  1835  was  professor  of  materia  med- 
ica  and  pharmacy  in  the  same  institution.  He 
published  many  works  on  medicine  snd  kindred 
subjects. 

COXE,  Tench  {1755-1824),  an  American  political 
economist.  He  joined  the  militia  at  an  esrly  age, 
but  in  1776  resigned  to  become  a  loyalist.  He  next 
turned  Whig,  and  in  1786  was  sent  to  the  Annapolis 
convention,  and  two  years  later  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  In  1788  he  turned  Federalist,  and  in  1800, 
Republican.  In  17S9hewas  Assistant  Secretary  of 
theTreasury,  inl792  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
and  in  1803  Purveyor  of  Public  Supplies,  He  wrote 
many  important  works  on  politioar economy. 

COXSAOKIE,  a  town  ot  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  22  miles  south  of  Albany.  It  is 
extensively  engaged  in  brick  manufacturing, 

COYPU.  See  Britannica,  Vol,  XV.  p.  20,  and 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  301. 

CRAB,  BooEB,  hermit,  born  about  1621  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, died  at  Bethncl  Green,  Sept.  11, 1680. 
He  believed  it  sinful  to  eat  any  kind  of  animal  food, 
or  to  drink  anything  stronger  than  water.  In  1651 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  hut  and  subsisted  on 
bran,  turnip-tops,  dock-leaves,  and  grasses.  He 
published  Tiie  English  Hermit,  Dagon's  Downfall,  and 
a  tract  against  Quakerism. 

CRAB-APPLE,  a  term  applied  somewhat  vague- 
ly to  any  sour  and  uncultivated  variety  or  species 
of  apple ;  more  strictly,  however,  to  the  wild  varie- 
ties ot  the  true  apple  {P.  malae,  var.  giilretlris). 

CRACKED  HEELS.  From  careless  grooming, 
washing  horses'  legs  and  imperfectly  drying  them, 
permitting  them  to  stand  in  accumulations  of  filth 
or  exposed  to  draughts,  the  skin  becomes  inflamed, 
tender,  itchy,  thickened,  and  by  and  by  cracked. 
An  ichorous  discharge  exudes,  and  lameness  often 
results. 

CRACKLIN,  a  variety  of  chinaware  whose  en- 
amel is  covered  with  fine  craoks. 


CRACOVIENNE,the  national  dance  of  the  Po!- 
isb  peasantry.  It  is  of  a  graceful  and  fanciful  char- 
acter, somewhat  like  the  mazurka. 

CRAG,  a  local  term  giv9n  specially  to  those 
masses  of  shelly  sand  whicn  have  been  used  from 
very  ancient  times  in  agriculture  to  fertilize  soila 
deficient  in  calcaerous  matter, 

CRAG  AND  TAIL,  a  term  used  to  designate  a 
peculiar  hill  conformation  in  which  a  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous front  exists  on  one  aspect  of  a  hill,  wnile 
the  apposite  is  formed  of  a  sloping  decllvitv.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  most  cases  caused  by  mov- 

CRAIK,  Dinah  Mabia  (Mulook),  an  English  nov- 
elist, born  in  1826,  Her  first  novel  appeared  in 
1849  and  received  some  favor,  as  did  those  which 
immediately  followed;  but  not  until  the  publica- 
tion of  John  Halifax,  OentUman,  in  1857,  did  sbe 
achieve  a  decided  success.  She  has  written  numer- 
ous other  popular  novels. 

CRAIK,  GboroiinaM.,  an  English  novelist, bom 
in  1831.  She  wrote  for  various  periodicals,  and  in 
1S57  appeared  her  first  novel,  Rivertion.  Sbe  has 
since  written  numerous  other  important  boobs, 
many  of  which  are  for  children. 

CRAKE,     See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  642-43. 

CRAMBE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Crucifers,  natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
They  have  been  used  as  a  pot-herb  from  ancient 
times.  The  young  shoots  and  blanched  leaves  are 
cooked  and  served  like  asparagus. 

CHAMPTON'S  GAP,  a  pass  in  the  South  Moon- 
tains  near  Burkittsville,  Franklin  county,  Md.  Mc- 
CleDan's  army  defeated  the  Confederates  at  this 
point,  Sept.  14,  1862. 

CRANBROOK,  Gathor.se,  Visconur,  born  Oct. 
1, 1814,  at  Bradford,  England,  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  m  1856  was  returned  as  a 
Conservative  by  Leominster.  In  1865  he  defeated 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  celebrated  Oxford  Univerait; 
election.  He  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department  1858-69,  president  of  the  poor- 
law  board  1866-67,  home  secretary  1867-68,  war 
secretary  1874r-78,  secretary  of  state  for  India 
1878-80,  and  lord  president  of  the  council  1SS5~ 
1889. 

CRANE.    Bee  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  546-47. 

CRANK :  in  machinery,  alever  or  arm  on  a  shaft, 
driven  by  hand  (e,  g.,  a  winch-handle)  or  by  a  con- 
necting-rod, its  object  bein^  to  convert  reciprocat- 
ing motion  into  rotary  motion. 

CRANE,  Charles  HKNBY,a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can surgeon,  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1825,  died  in 
1883.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  and  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  He  entered  the  United  States 
army  in  1847,  as  acting  assistant  surgeon.  In  May, 
1361,  he  was  promoted  surgeon,  and  in  June,  1862. 
was  appointed  medical  director  in  the  departrnent 
of  the  South.  In  the  following  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  surgeon-general's  office  in  Washington. 
and  in  1666  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon-eeneral, 
with  the  rank  ot  colonel.  July  3,  1882,  "he  became 
surgeon-general,  which  position  he  held  until  his 

CRANE,  William  Cabbt,  a  distinguished  Bap- 
tist clergyman  and  educator,  born  at  Richmond, 
Vb„  in  1816,  died  in  1885.  He  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia  College  and  at  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  in  ISS8,  and  for  several  years  was 

Bistor  of  various  Baptist  churches  in  Alabama, 
ississippi,  and  Texas.  Subsequently  he  became 
president  of  Mississippi  Female  College,  of  Semple 
Broadus  College,  ot  Mount  Lebanon  College,  and  of 
Baylor  University,  which  latter  position  he  oceu- 
pieid  at  the  time  of  hie  death.    "Crane  College.* 


CRAPE    MYRTLE— -CREDENCE 


Died  after  this  emi- 

CRAPE  MYRTLE,  a  handaome  l;^thTaoeous  shrub 
of  the  genus  Lagtrttrtemia,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Indian  Lilac.  It  is  a  native  of  Chin&,  but  has  been 
succesBfiiUy  oultivated  in  the  United  States.  It 
bears  beautiful  large  roae-colored  flowers. 

CRAPO,  Hbhry  H.,  born  at  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
In  1804,  died  in  1869.  He  removed  to  Michigan  in 
1867,  engaged  extensively  in  the  lumber  busineM 
and  held  several  important  political  offices.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  Mint,  Mich.,  as  State  Senator,  and 
was  governor  of  the  State  tor  two  terms,  1864-68. 

ChASSULAGE£,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  remarkable  for  their  succulenoy.  About  300 
species  are  known,  among  which  are  the  houseleek. 
stone-crop,  roseroot,  etc.  They  are  distributed  all 
over  the  world,  chiefly  in  South  America. 

CRATER,  the  central  cup-shaped  cavity  in  the 
summit  of  a  volcano  through  which  the  lava, 
stones,  scoria,  etc.,  are  ejected.  Some  craters  have 
&  very  regular  form,  while  others  are  broken  down 
more  or  lesa  on  one  side. 

CRAVEN,TusisAi'ou8tu8Macdo.touoh,  a  distin- 
guished American  nava  officer,  Iwrn  at  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H.,  in  1813,  diedin  1864,  He  entered  the 
United  States  navy  in  1829,  and  served  in  different 
vessels,  and  in  various  capacities  until  18!>7,  when 
he  commanded  the  Atrato  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  engaged  as  commander  of  the 
Mohawk  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  was  very  efficient  in  rendering  assistance  to 
merchant  vesHela,  and  for  his  service  in  this  direc- 
tion the  New  York  board  of  underwriters  presented 
his  wife  with  a  Bilver  service  of  plate,  while  the 
Queen  of  Spain  presented  him  witu  a  gold  medal. 
In  1861  he  commanded  the  Tuacarora  while  en- 
gaged in  the  search  for  Confederate  cruisers.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  given  command  of  the  monitor 
Ticitmseh,  and  was  attached  to  Admiral  Farra- 
gut's  squadron  in  the  attack  on  Mobile.  In  the 
battle  which  followed  hia  vessel  was  accorded  the 
post  of  honor.  While  attemptinc;  to  attack  the 
ConFederate  ram  Tennetue,  the  leamtch  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  torpedo,  and  sank  with  nearly  all 
on  board.  The  general  orders  directed  the  com- 
manders Qf  the  different  vessels  to  pass  to  the  east- 
ward of  a  certain  buoy  in  order  to  avoid  the  torpe- 
does :  but  Com,  Craven,  in  his  eagerness  to  engage 
the  ram,  had  ordered  the  monitor  to  pass  to  tne 
westward  of  the  buoy.  It  is  related  of  the  brave 
commander  that  while  the  vessel  was  sinking  he 
and  his  pilot,  John  Collins,  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  top  of  the  turret.  Craven, 
knowing  it  was  by  his  own  command  that  the  fatal 
change  in  the  vessel's  course  had  been  made,  step- 
ped back,  saying ;  "After  you,  pilot,"  The  result 
was,  the  iiilot  escaped,  ana  the  commander  went 
down  witn  the  ship. 

CRAVEN,  TnoMAH  Tinqby  (1808-87),  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1822;  be- 
came sailing-master  of  the  EHe  in  1828;  com- 
misBioned  lieutenant  in  1830,  and  in  1638command- 
ed  the  Vinct-nntn.  He  subsequently  served  on ,  the 
Boxer,  Fulton,  Monroe,  Macedonia,  PorpoUe,  Ohio, 
and  Independence,  and  commanded  the  Congrnt, 
Brooklyn,  and  Niagara.  In  June,  1861,  be  was  as- 
signed to  the  Qommand  of  the  Potomac  flotilla, 
and  while  in  command  of  the  Brootli/n  took  a  promi- 
nent part  In  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  He  was 
commissioned  as  rear-admiral  in  1866,  and  placed 
in  command  ot  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  Gal. 
He  was  retired  in  1869. 

CRAWFOED,  Oborob  Wabbisoton,  an  Ameri- 
ean  statesman,  bom  In  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  1798. 


1827-31,  he  was  attorney-general  of  Georgia.  With 
the  exception  of  one  year  he  was  a  memoer  of  the 
State  legislature,  from  1837  to  1842,  and  in  1843  was 
elected  to  Congress,  During  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Georgia,  and  reelected  in  1846. 
In  Marco,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  War,  which  position  he  held  until  the 


Richmond  county,  Ga. 

CRAWFORD,  Sampkl  Wylir,  an  American  sol- 
dier, born  in  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  1829.  A  gradu- 
ate ot  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  became 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  in 
1851,  In  1860  He  was  sUtloned  at  Fort  Sumter, 
and  had  command  of  a  battery  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  thatfort  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  In  1862  he  vacated  his  commission  asaasist- 
ant  surgeon,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
major  in  the  13th  N.  YT  infantry.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  brevetted  from  colonel  in  1863  to 
major-general  in  1865.  He  rendered  efficient  service 
in  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  tils  bravery  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Winchester,  Cedar  Mountain,  Spottsylvania,  Peters- 
burg. Five  Forks,  and  other  engagements.  In  1873 
he  was  retired  with  the  T&nk  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral. 

CRAWFORD,  William,  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
bom  in  Virginia  in  1732,  died  in  1772,  Served  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war  as  an  ensign.  During 
the  Pontiac  war  he  served  as  captain,  having  been 
promoted  on  the  recommendation  of  Washington. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  raised  a  com- 
pany of  Virginians,  and  joined  Washington's  army. 
For  several  years  after  toe  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  he  was  engaged  in  defending  the  frontier 
settlements  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  anu 
in  1772  was  captured  by  the  latter,  and  after  several 
days  Af  cruel  torture,  was  burned  to  death. 

CRAWFORD,  William  H.i.riiib  (1772-1834j,  an 
American  statesman.  He  began  the  practice  ot 
law  in  Lexington,  Ga,.  in  1790.  In  1802  he  was 
made  a  memter  of  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1807  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  reelected  in 
1811.  and  in  1813  became  minister  to  France.  In 
1316  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  1824  was  a  candidate  for  President,  but  was 
defeated  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  On  his  return 
to  Georgia  he  became  circuit  judge,  retaining  this 
office  until  nearly  the  end  of  his  fife. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  a  city  and  railroad  center; 
also  the  county-seat  of  Montgomery  county,  Ind. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Wabash  College. 

CRBA9 Y.  Sib  Euward  Bhbphkbd,  English  author, 
born  at  Bexley  In  Kent,  in  1812,  died  In  London. 
Jan.  27,  1878.  From  Eton  he  passed  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1832,  and  in  1834  was  elected 
a  fellow.  Called  to  the  bar  in  18S7  be  practiced  on 
the  home  circuit  for  more  than  twenty  years,  pre- 
sided for  several  years  as  assistant  judge  at  the 
Westminster  sessiotis  court,  and  in  1860  was  ap- 

S minted  chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  and  knighted. 
reasy  was  the  author  of  The  Fyieen  Decisive  Bat- 
tlaojthe  H'orW(1851), /niKwiong  o/ .England  (1852), 
Hittorv  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  (1854-66),  etc. 

CREDENCE  :  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Angli- 
can churches,  a  small  table  beside  the  altar  or 
communion-table,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine 
are  laid  before  being  consecrated.  Sometimes  the 
place  of  the  credence  is  supplied  by  a  nicbe  In  the 
sanctuary  wall.  The  term  was  also  used  tor  a  sid^ 
board,  on  which  the  food  was  pla<;ed  ^  "^  tasted 
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before  serring,  as  a  precaution  ngainet  poison. 
Hence  the  origiti  of  the  word. 

CREDENTIALS,  papers  or  letters  given  to  an 
ambassador,  or  other  public  miniBter,  to  a  foreign 
court,  to  enable  him  to  claim  tbe  confldenoe  of  the 
court  to  which  he  waa  sent. 

CBEDIT,  Lbtter  of,  a  term  applied  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  correspondent  at  a  distance,  request- 
ing bim  to  pay  a  sum  therein  specified  to  the  per- 
son named,  or  to  hold  the  money  at  his  diapoeal, 
and  authorizing  tbe  correspondent  to  reim- 
burse himself  for  such  payment  either  by  deb- 
iting it  in  account  between  tbe  parties,  or  by 
drawing  on  the  first  partv  for  the  amount.  This 
arrangement  may  take  place  between  merchants 
or  others,  but  in  ^neral  it  occurs  between  bank- 
ers residing  in  different  places.  It  is  designed  to 
enable  any  one  who  has  money  lodged  at  one  place 
to  obtain  the  uee  of  it  at  another  for  a  small 
charge  or  commission,  without  the  risk  or  trouble 
of  actually  carrying  money  between  the  two 
cities. 


GREEK :  in  geography,  tbe  term  applied  to  small 
inland  rivers. 

CREEKS.  See  Indians,  Ahbricah,  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

CREEPER, a  genus  of  birds,  the  typeof  tbe  fam- 
ily Certhiadx,  The  best  known  North  American 
species  are  the  brown  creeper  (Ctrtkia  Ameri- 
eann)  and  the  Certhta  albifront  of  the  Southwest- 
ern States. 

CREEPS,  a  miner's  term  for  the  depression  which 
takes  place  on  the  surface  from  the  removal  of  beds 
of  coal  beneath.  Masses  of  the  coal-seam,  like  huge 
pillars,  are  left  by  the  miners  for  the  support  of 
the  superincumbent  strata. 

CRKES.  See  Inoianh,  Abkrican,  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

CREMATION.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
565-67. 

CRENELLE,  an  embrasure  or  indentation  in  a 
battlement ;  an  indentation. 

CRENIC  ACID,  one  of  the  constituents  of  y^e- 
table  mold,  produced  wherever  leaves  and  other 
plant  matter  are  decaying. 

CRESCENDO :  in  music,  a  gradual  increasing  of 


produces  a  most  perfect  crescendo. 

CRESCENT,  in  heraldry,  is  used  both  as  a  bear- 
ing or  charge,  and  as  a  aifference.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  designates  the  second  son,  and  those  that 
descend  from  him. 

CRESCENT,  a  decoration,  sometimes  called 
order  of,  in  Turkey.  In  1799,  after  the  battle  of 
Abouktr.  the  sultan,  Selim  III,  testified  his  grati- 
tude to  Nelson  by  sending  him  a  crescent  richly 
adorned  with  diamonds.  It  was  not  intended  as 
an  order,  but  Nelson  wore  it  on  his  coat;  and 
Selim,  flattered  by  the  value  attached  to  his  gift, 
resolved  that  a  similar  decoration  should  be  con- 
ferred on  foreigners  who  had  done  service  to  the 
state.  There  was  an  old  order  of  the  Crescent,  insti- 
tuted by  Rene,  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1464. 

CRESCESTINO,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  In  tbe 
provinisc  of  Novara,  22  miles  northeast  of  Tarin, 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dora  Baltea 
with  the  Po.  It  has  manufactories  of  silk  and 
woolens.     Population,  6,300. 

CRESCO,  a  railroad  village,  tbe  counts-seat  of 
Howard  county,  Iowa.  It  is  a  great  shipping  point 
for  wheat ;  it  has  foundries  and  other  manuracto- 
lies;  also  a  good  union  school. 


CRESSET,  a  lamp  or  torch,  or  a  light  fixed  on  a 
pole.  The  name  owes  its  origin  to  tbe  fact  that 
beacons  were  usuaJlj  surmounted  by  a  crosa. 

CRE8S0N,  a  summer  resort  of  Cambria  county. 
Pa.,  situated  on  the  top  of  AUegbany  Mountains, 
SCO  feet  above  the  sea. 

CBEBTE:  In  architecture,  an  ornamenUl  finish- 
ing, either  In  stone,  or  of  tiles  or  metal,  running 
along  the  top  of  a  wail  or  the  ridge  of  a  roof. 

CRSSTLINE,  a  railroad  junction  in  Crawford 
county,  Ohio,  where  are  located  railroad  shops  and 
manufacturing  establishments. 

CRE8T0N,  a  city  of  Iowa,  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Burlington.  It  is  an  important  rail- 
road and  trade-center.  It  contains  a  variety  of  manu- 
factories and  large  railroad  shops. 

CKE8WELL,  John  A.  J.,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  in  1828.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S60,  a  member  of  the  State  l^slature,  1860-42, 
of  Congress  in  1863,  and  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  18%.  In  1869  President  Grant  made  him 
postmaster-general,  which  position  he  held  till  1874. 

CRETE,  a  manufacturing  city  and  railroad 
junction  of  Saline  county.  Neb.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Doane  College. 

CRETIN,  JoBKPH,  H,  C.  bishop,  bom  in  Lyona, 
France,  in  1800,  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1857. 
He  studied  in  his  native  diocese,  and  in  183i)  was 
appointed  vicar-general  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  From 
1848  to  1849  he  was  at  Prairie  dn  Chien,  among  the 
Winnebagoes,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  new 
see  at  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  where  later  he  erected  a 
hospital,  an  asylum,  and  novitiate.  Subsequently 
he  established  churches  among  several  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  erected  a  convent  of  the  Benedictine 
orderat  St.  Cloud,   which  has  since   grown  into   a 


and  three  priests.  A  few  years  later  there  were 
twentT-niue  churches  and  twenty  priests,  with  a 
Catholic  population  of  more  than  60,000. 

CREVAUX,  JuLHS  Nicholas  (1847-82),  French 
explorer,  born  in  Lorquin,  Lorraine,  in  1847.  He 
became  assistant  surgeon  in  the  French  navy  in 
1868,  and  surgeon  five  years  later.  Subsequently 
he  explored  the  Tumuc-Humac  Mountains,  ana 
descended  the  Yaru  to  the  Amaxon.  He  afterwards 
explored  the  Yapoura,  the  Pilaya  and  'the  Pilco- 
mayo  Rivers.  In  April,  1882,  while  prosecuting 
his  explorations  in  tne  region  of  the  Teyo,  he  waa 
murdered  bytbe  Tapeti  Indians. 

CEEVECCEUR,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  port  in 
the  province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse.    It  figured  prominently  in  tbe  wars  of 


CREW,  a  collective  name  for  all  the  persona  em- 
ployed on  a  ship,  but  usually  limited  to  designate 
non-commissioned  officers  and  seamen. 

CHEWKERNE,  a  town  In  the  southeast  of 
Somersetshire,  10  miles  southwest  of  Llchester. 
Population,  4,489. 

CRIB-BITING,  an  injurious  habit  of  horses. 


with  the  teeth  tbe  manger,  rack  or  any  other  ob- 


ing.    It  usually  interferes  with  thriviog  and  leads 
to  attacks  of  indigestion. 

CRILLON,  Louis  nis  BalbrS  db  Bbrton  de,  a 
French  knight,  su/named  "Le   Brave."  born   »t 
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Hiirs  in  Provence  In  1541,  died  at  Avipion  in  1616. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  battles  at  Calais, 
Ouinee,  Dreux,  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  receivlDg 
nomeroua  cliurcb  benefices,  as  a  reward  for  his 
faerotaot.  His  laat  dajs  were  spent  ia  piety  and 
penance. 

CBIMINAL  LAWS.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  587-flO- 

GRIMINALB,  iDBNTincATioN  or.  While  vari- 
OQB  BTBtemB  have  been  in  use  from  time  imme- 
morial for  the  identification  of  pereons  charged 
with  crime,  it  remained  for  AlphonBe  Bertillon,  of 
Paris,  to  perfect  in  1682  a  system  that  was  adopted 
by  the  French  government,  afTording  a  positive 
means  of  immediately  recognlEing  and  laentify' 
ing  a  person  who  had  ever  at  any  time  been  ex- 
amined according  to  the  rulm  laid  down  in  the 
code  established  Dy  him.  The  measurements  as 
ectablished  are  applicable  to  individuals,  tribes  or 
races.  The  list  emoraces  height,  length  and  width 
of  head,  length  of  left  middle  and  little  fingers, 
forearm  and  foot,  full  stretch  of  arms,  and  length 
and  breadth  of  right  ear.  All  marks  and  scars  are 
fully  described,  recorded  and  exact  position  noted ; 
all  peonliarities  of  the  eyes  and  hair  are  given. 
In  defining  a  scar  its  precise  location  is  noted  as 
being  either  on  the  lighter  left  of  the  vertebral 
column,  as  well  as  above  or  below  the  plane  of  the 
seventh  vertebra.  For  soars  on  the  face  the  locali- 
ties and  measurements  are  reckoned  from  the  nos- 
trils, the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  corners  of  the 
month,  chin,  cheek,  evebrows;  on  the  breast,  the 
median  line,  the  Dipples,  the  sternum,  are  taken 
as  bases;  for  the  arm  the  measurements  are  reck- 
oned from  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist;  for  the  fin- 
gers, the  phalanges  and  articulations.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  measurements  of  130,000  individu- 
als by  the  police  in  Paris,  no  two  cases  were  alike, 
and  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  same  kind  of  scar 
or  mark  was  on  two  different  persons  in  the  same 
position.  In  the  practical  working  of  the  system, 
three  divisions  are  made :  tall,  medium  and  short. 
This  is  designated  aa  the  first  classification.  Each 
of  these  classes  is  further  subdivided  under  head- 
measurement,  followed  in  turn  by  other  classifica- 
tions and  dirisions  until  the  whole  number  is  di- 
vided into  groups  of  about  tO  persons  each.  As  an 
example  ofthe  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  a 
criminal  can  be  identified,  when  he  refuses  to  give 
his  name,  it  is  necessary  to  take,  first,  his  height, 
thereby  locating  him  in  one  of  the  grand  divisions, 
tall,  medium  or  short,  and  thereby  locating  the 
■eriea  of  compartments  or  drawers  where  his  re- 
oorded    measurement  and  photograph  are  to  be 


exact  spot  where  the  full  description  and  pictures 
identify  the  culprit  beyond  a  doubt.  Two  photo- 
graphs are  usually  taken,  one  with  a  profile  view, 
the  second  a  three-quarter  face. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  police  of  the  United 
States  IS  regarded  as  an  improvement  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  methods  as  given  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription. The  method  in  vogue  for  many  years 
has  Deen  to  take  the  height  and  weight;  note  the 
complexion ;  the  color  and  any  other  peculiarity  of 
the  hair;  tfaeteeth,  eyes,  nose,  etc.  In  the  matter 
of  the  nose  care  is  taken  to  describe  it  as  either 
regular,  irregular,  Roman,  pug  or  Grecian.  All 
scars  are  located  and  described  ;  birth  marks  and 
India-ink  marks,  with  all  deformities,  and  evi- 
dences of  accidents  are  recorded.  The  measure- 
ments can  be  taken  by  one  policeman,  but  for 
rapid  work  two  are  usually  required;  one  for  the 


measuring  and  one  for  the  recording.  The  Inatra- 
ments  used  are  calipers,  compasses  and  graduated 

rules,  which,  although  inexpensive,  are  so  exact  that 
the  diameters  of  the  head  and  the  length  of  the  fin- 
gers can  be  given  to  wit  hin  one  millimeter.  In  search- 
ing for  prominent  criminals  duplicate  descriptions 
can  readily  be  sent  out,  and  accuracy  secured  be- 
yond a  doubt.  Among  scientists  the  name  Anthro- 
pometry, from  the  Greek  anthropoi,  a  man,  and 
mttron,  a  measure,  the  department  of  the  science 
of  anthropology  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of 
the  human  body,  is  usually  applied,  but  in  ordi- 
nary life  is  seldom  used. 

CSIKED :  in  heraldry,  when  the  hajr  of  a  man 
or  woman,  or  the  mane  of  a  horse,  differs  in  tinct- 
ure from  the  rest  of  the  charge,  the  object  is  said 
to  be  crined  of  such  a  metal  or  colpr. 

CRINGLES,  short  pieces  of  rope,  with  each  end 
spliced  into  the  holt  rope  of  a  sail,  confining  an 
iron  or  brass  ring  or  thimble.  Smaller  ropes  are 
passed  through  them,  to  aid  in  managing  the 
sails. 

CRINOLINE,  the  name  originally  given  by 
French  modittn  to  a  fabric  of  horsehair,  capable 
of  great  stiffness,  and  employed  to  distend 
women's  attire. 

CRINUM,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Amaryllidar.  There  are  about 
60  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.  C.  amnbile,  an  Indian  species,  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  fragrance  and  beauty.  C.  Asiati- 
eum  has  powerful  emetic  bulbs,  which  are  used  in 
case  of  poisoning. 

CRISIS,  a  name  used  hj  physicians  to  denote 
the  rapid  or  sudden  determination  of  an  acute  dis- 
ease in  the  direction  of  convalescence  or  of  death. 

CRITTENDEN,  Gboegb  Bibb  (1812-80),  an 
American  general,  born  In  RussellviUe,  Ky.,  March 
30,  died  in  Danville,  Nov.  27.  He  served  in  the 
Texan  revolution  of  1836,  and  in  the  Mexican  war, 


__ _  .      _._    lieutenant-colonel    in    the    U.    ._. 

Army,  and  entered  the  Confederate  service.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  and  speedily 
'promoted  to  major-general.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tack by  his  forces  on  the  Union  troops  at  Fishing 
Creek  led  to  his  severe  censure,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  resigned  his  commission.  After  the  war 
he  resided  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  was  State  libra- 
rian from  18B7  to  1871. 
CRITTENDEN,    John     Jordan,   an    Americas 


Mary  College,  and  in  1809  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois.  He  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1818  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1817  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  serving  three  years,  when  he 
resigned  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  where  he  speedily  became  emi- 
nent, especially  as  a  'criminal  lawyer.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1636 
was  again  elected  to  the  U.  8.  Senate.  He  was  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
was  returned  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  was 
subsequently  reelected  tor  a  full  term,  but  re- 
signed in  1846  to  become  governor  of  Kentucky. 
After  the  death  of  President  Tyler  he  again  en- 
tered the  cabinet  as  Attorney- General  under  Presi- 
dent Fillmore.  In  1865  he  again  entered  the  U. 
8.  Senate,  where  he  exerted  to  the  utmost  his  in- 
fiuence  to  preserve  the  Union.  He  remained  in 
the  Senate  until  March  4,  1861,  v»ben  *>*'  retire" 
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but  was  promptt;  returned  to  Congreaa  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Houae  of  Represent&tiveB,  where  he  was 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  able  debateri. 

CEITTENDES,  Thomas  LsoNiDAa,  an  American 
soldier,  bora  in  RuBsellville,  K;.,  in  1816.  He 
studied  law  with  his  father,  John  J.  Crittenden, 
and  became  commonwealth's  attorney  Cor  his  na- 
tive State  in  1842.  He  served  under  Gen.  Taylor 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  consul  at  Liverpool 
ft^m  1S49  to  IS53.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  entered  the  Union  Army,  and  in  1862  was 

Sromoted  roajoi^general  and  given  command  of  a 
ivision  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  subse- 
quently eerv«d  under  Gens.  Buell  and  Bosecrans, 
Being  in  command  of  one  of  the  two  corps  that 
were  routed  at  Chickamauga.  He  resigned 
his  commission 'in  1864,  but  entered  the  Regular 
Army  two  years  later  as  colonel  of  the  82a  In- 
fantry. For  big  gallantry  at  Stone  River  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  in  1867.  In  1869  he 
was  assigned  to  the  17tb  Infantry,  and  served  on 
the  frontier  until  his  retirement  m  lASl. 

CROCKETT,  a  thriving  city,  the  county-seat  of 
Houston  county,  Texas.  It  has  a  male  and  female 
seminary. 

CROCKETT,  D.wiD,  an  American  pioneer,  born 
in  Green  county,  Tenn.,  in  1786,  died  in  1S36.  He 
lived  with  his  parents  until  lie  was  12  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  indentured  to  a  German,  with  whom 
he  tramped  400  miles.  Disgusted  with  his  occupa- 
tion be  ran  away  and  returned  home,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  worked  for  teamsters  and  drovers. 
Wlien  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  school  for 
a  few  weeks  and  learned  to  read  and  write.  In 
1811  he  removed  to  Franklin  county,  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  State,  where  he  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  hunting,  acquiring  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  Bkillful  hunters  of  his  age.  In  1813  he 
served  in  the  war  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  at 
its  close  settled  on  Shoal  Creek,  and  was  appointed 
a  local  magistrate  by  his  neighbors.  In  1821  tie 
was  elected  to  the  Stat^  legislature,  and,  although 
uneducated  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  made  a  moat  creditiible  record. 
He  was  returned  to  the  legislature  in  1823-24,  and 
in  1820  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  served  two 
terms,  and  from  1833-35  served  a  third  term.  He 
was  noted  in  Washington   for   his   thorough  inde- 

Kndence,  shrewdness,  strong  common  sense  and 
.morons  eccentricities  of  manner.  After  his  ca- 
reer in  Congress  he  joined  the  Toxans  in  their 
contest  for  i:i dependence,  and  was  one  of  the  140 
defenders  of  Fort  Alamo,  in  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  being  one  of  the  six  survivors  who  sur- 
rendered to  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  and  who  were 
treacherously  massacred  by  his  orders. 

CROCUS  OF  A^-TI:monY,  the  oiy-sulphide  of 
antimony.  Crocus  of  Mars  is  the  finely  divided 
red  oxide  of  iron. 

CROFTOS,  Sir  Walter  Frederick,  an  English 
prison  reformer,  born  in  1S15.  In  1833  he  entered 
the  royal  artillery,  retiring  in  18t4  as  captain. 
8ul>sequently  he    became    interested  in  the  im- 

Srovement  of  prisons  and  reformatories.  He  bos 
one  much  to  advance  the  merits  of  refuges  and 
reformatories  throughout  the  civilised  worid.  He 
was  knighted  by  the  Queen  in  1862. 

CROGHAN,  Georob,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
near   Louisville,   Ky.,   in   1791,   died  in   1849.      He 

fraduated  at  William  and  Mary  College ;  entered 
he  army  in  1810;  was  promoted  captain  in  1812, 
and  major  in  1817.  For  his  gallant  defense  of 
Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  he  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal.  In  mn  be  resigned  from  the 
army,  and  after  filling  several  civic  positions,  he 


joined  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mexico  in  1840,  taking  put 
in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

CROIA,  or  Croja,  a  town  of  Albania,  Turkey, 
42  miles  southeast  of  Scutari.  It  is  sitoated  on  a 
loft;  mountain-spur,  about  SOO  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  is  defendba  by  a  strong  castle.  Popula- 
tion, 6,000. 

CKOLY,  David,  an  eminent  American  journalist 
born  in  New  York  city,  in  1829.  He  entered  the 
profession  of  journalism  about  1864,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  prominently  connected,  either 
as  correspondent  or  as  editor,  with  many  of  the 
daily  papers  of  his  native  city. 

CKOLY,  Jennie  Cunnimohak,  better  known  as 
"  Jennie  June,"  born  in  Leicestershire,  England, 
whence  she  came  in  early  life  to  the  United  States, 
She  married  David  Croly  in  1866,  and  has  since 
l)een  continuously  engaged    as    correspondent  of 


B  society  known  as   the  Sorosis.     She  is 
V  editor  of  the"  Home  Maker,"  a  monthly  maga- 
e  published  in  New  York. 
CROMDALE,  a  place  in  Elginshire,  on  the  right 


surprised  and  routed  by  a  body  of  King  William's 
dragoons. 

CROMER,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  21  miles  north  of 
Norwich.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
(iahing.  Cromer  Bay  is  called  the  Devil's  Throat, 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  its  navigation. 

CROMWELL,  RicHARn,  a  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Lord  Protector  of  England,  bom  at  Hunting- 
don, Oct.  4,  1628,  died  in  1712,  When  Oliver  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  lord  protector,  he  called  his 
son  from  the  obscurity  of  a  country-house  to  have 
him  elected  for  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Southampton,  appointed  him  first  lord  of  trade 
and  navigation,  and  made  him  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford. In  none  of  these  capacitiee  did  Richard 
Cromwell  exhibit  any  aptitude;  and  his  failure  as 

Srotector,  to  which  high  office  he  succeeded,  on  the 
eath  of  his  father,  was  still  more  conspicuous. 
The  result  was  his  demission  a  little  more  than 
seven  months  after  he  had  assumed  the  scepter 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  whence  Parliamentary  stinginess  and  press- 
ing creditors  soon  drove  him  to  the  Contment, 
where    he    resided    for  a  considerable    time.    At 


resided  in  strict  privacy  until  his  death. 

CRONHOLM,  Abraham  Pwrr  (1809-79),  Swed- 
ish historian.  From  1849  to  1855  he  was  professor 
of  history  at  Lund.  After  his  retirement  from  that 
post  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature. 
He  published  a  large  number  of  valuable  historical 

CROOK :  in  music,  a  short  tube,  which  may  be 
inserted  into  various  wind-instruments,  so  as  to 
lower  their  fundamental  tone  or  key.  The  term  ts 
also  applied  to  the  circular  tube  which  fits  into 
the  end  of  the  instrument  next  the  mouth-piece. 

CROOK,  George,  an  American  soldier,  born  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  1828.  A  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  he  entered  upon  active 
service  with  the  4th  Infantry  in  California  in  1852. 
From  18B2  to  1861  he  participated  in  various  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  became  colonel  of  the  3eth  Ohio  in- 
fantry, and  subsequently  commanded  the  8d  pro- 
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visional  brigode-in  the  Weet  Virginia  campaigns. 
In  the  gtiininer  of  1862  he  was  engaged  in  tne  Vir- 

g'nia  and  Maryland  campaigns,  and  waa  brevetted 
suterant- colonel,  United  States  Army.  July  1, 
1B63,  he  waa  transferred  to  the  ^d  cavalry  division, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Tullahoma  and 
Chickamauga.  In  February,  1864,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Kanawha  district  in  West^ 
«*n  Virginia,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year 
took  part  in  Sheridan's  celebrated  Shenandoah 
campaign.  In  March,  1865,  be  was  bre vetted 
major-general,  and  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  Ber- 
vice  in  January,  1866,  and  shortiv  afterwards  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  -  colonel  of  the  23d  in- 
fantry, United  States  army,  and  sent  to  Idaho  to 
settle  the  Indian  disturbances.  During  the  six 
years  which  followed,  Gen.  Crook  was  actively 


submit,  and  in  1675  he  subdued  the  Sioux  and  Chey- 
enne Indians  in  the  Northwest.  In  "1882  he  drove 
the  Mormons  and  squatters  from  the  Indian  lands 
Upon  which  they  had  encroached,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  forced  the  Chiricahuas  to  cease  their  dep- 
redations. In  this  latter  campaign  Gen.  Crook 
marched  over  200  miles,  made  over  400  hostiles 

Srisoners,  and  captured'  all  their  horses  and  plun- 
er.  He  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Indians,  the  principal  one  being  to 
compel  the  contractors  to  pay  the  Indians  in 
cash  for  supplies  instead  of  store  orders.  Under 
bis  vigorous  management  the  tribes  Speedily  be- 
came self-supporting. 

CROOKED  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  valu- 
able chiefly  for  its  salt,  of  which  it  produces  about 
I2J]00  bushels  annually.    Its  area  is  about  160  aq. 

CROOKES,  William,  an  English  chemist  and 
physicist,  boin  In  1S32.  In  1855  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  tne  Science  College,  Chester.  In  1859 
he  founded  the  "  Chemical  News,"  of  which  he  ia 
still  editor.  He  has  since  made  numerous  im- 
portant discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  has  written 
various  works  on  the  subject. 

CROOKS,  GEOnoE  BicjiARi>,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  1622.  In  1841  he  became  a  minister 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  Illinois.    In  1843  he  was  ap- 

fiolnted  a  professor  in  Dickinson  College,  and  In 
843  Ijecame  principal  of  the  collegiate  grammar 
school.  In  1848  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  and 
was  pastor  successively  in  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Ia  1860  he  became 
editor  of  "The  Methodist.  He  has  published 
works  on  various  subjects. 

CROOKSTON,  a  flourishing  town  of  Minnesota, 
county-seat  of  Polk  county,  situated  on  Red  Lake 
Biver,  about  66  miles  nortn  of  Glyndon,  in  the  fer- 
tile Red  River  Valley  of  the  North. 

CROP,  or  Odt-Crop,  the  edge  of  a  stratum 
where  It  rises  to  the  surface,  or,  as  miners  say, 
comes  out  to  the  day. 

CROPREDY  BRIDGE,  a  bridge  which  gives 
name  to  a  battle  between  the  royalists  under 
Charles  T,  and  the  parliamentarians  under  Waller, 
June  29, 1644. 

CROP  REPORTS,  a  term  technicaUy  applied  to 
reports  made  in  advance  of  the  harvesting  of  uri- 
cultural  products  with  regard  to  the  probable  y'eld 
of  such  products  at  the  time  of  such  harvest.  They 
are  baaed  upon  early  and  accredited  information 
by  capable  observers  as  to  the  amount  of  acreage 

filanted  or  sown ;  the  condition  of  the  growth  and 
he  "  friendlineafl ''  of  the  season  at  any  given  date ; 


the  present  or  prospective  prevalence  of  noxious 
Inaecta.  or  of  blight  in  any  form.    Such  information 

IB  collated  with  that  of  previous  years  under  simi- 
lar conditions  (and  whose  harvests  have  become  a 
matter  of  record),  and  a  resultant  opinion  is  thus 
formed  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  ensuing  harvest. 
These  reports  made  either  by  officers  appointed 
by  State  or  national  governments,  or  by  enter- 
prising newspaper  publiahers,  or  agenta  of  com- 
mercial corporations  and  business  bouses,  largely 
affect  the  contract  prices  of  all  farm  products  for 
future  delivery. 

CROPSEY,  Jabpbb  FaANCis,  an  American  land- 
scape painter,  born  in  Roeaville,  N.  Y.,  1823.  Ho 
first  devoted  himself  to  architecture,  but  develop- 
ing unusual  genius  as  a  landscape  painter,  he  re- 
ceived inatruction  from  Edward  llaury,  and  in  1847 
vtalted  England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
spending  three  years  in  the  latter  place,  and  pro- 
ducing, among  other  paintings.  The  Pontine 
Marabe3  (1850).  In  1855  he  again  went  abroad,  and 
resided  seven  years  in  London,  his  productio —  """ 


America  in  1863,  and  estahlished  a  studio  in  New 
York.  In  1885  he  removed  his  studio  to  Hastings- 
upon-Hudson.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1651. 

CROSBY,  Howard  (1826-91),  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  in  New  York 
citj.  Feb.  27,  1826,  died  there  March  29, 1891.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1644,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
that  institution  in  1851,  and  a  professor  at  Rutgers 
College,  N.  Y.,  In  1859.  In  1861  he  was  ordained  a 
minister,  and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  New  Brnnswick.  In  1863  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian church  in  New  York  city,  which  position 
he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1869  Harvard  Col- 
lege conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him,  and 
in  1871  Columbia  College  gave  him  'that  of  I.L.  D. 
From  1870  to  1881  he  was  chancellor  of  the  New 
York  University.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
chief  promoters  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime,  and  from  its  organization  in  1877  was  its 
president.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Presby- 
terian General  Council  at  Edinburgh  in  1877.  He 
wrotenumerous  books,  the  most  noteworthy  being: 
Landt  of  the  Mo'lem  (1851);  (Edipui  Turannui  nj 
Sophockg  (1851J;  Life  of  Jetus  (1870);  Bible  Com- 
panion  (1870);  The  Humamly  of  Christ  (1680);  and 
Commentary  on  the  New  Tettament  (1885).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  section  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Revision  Committee. 

CROSBY,  PiBHCE,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  in  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  in  1823.  He  became 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy  at  the  age  of  15.  From 
1842  to  1660  he  served  on  various  vessels,  having  m 
the  mean  time  been  commissioned  lieutenant.    At 


in  keeping  communications  open  between  Annapo- 
lis and  Havre  de  Grace.  He  took  aprominent  part 
in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  and  In  the  attack  on 
Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark.  He  was  ^iven  command 
of  the  gun-boat  Pinola  during  the  winter  of  1861-62. 
and  in  addition  to  other  engagements  participated 
In  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  He  became  fleet 
captain  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  In  1862, 
having  been  promoted  to  commander  in  September 
of  that  year.  He  subaequently  commanded  the 
Florida,Uie  Keystone  State, the  Metacomet,  and  SAo- 
mokin.  While  in  command  of  the  iiititomet  he  re- 
moved with  drag-nets  a  large  number  ol  torpedoes 
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from  theap^roBohea  toMobUe.  He  waa  promoted  to 
s  captaincy  in  ISSS,  to  commodore  in  18/4,  and  rear- 
admiral  in  1882,  After  48  jeara  of  active  service 
he  vrae  retired  in  I8S3. 

CROSIER,  or  Ckoeier,  archbiBbop'a  sUff.  See 
Britannioa,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  488,  614. 

CEOSe.  Maev  Ann  (1820-80),  "George  Eliot," 
nie  Evang,  an  English  noveliet.  She  commenced 
contributing  to  various  reviews  at  an  early  age, 
but  her  first  novel,  Scenet  of  Clerical  Life,  appeared 
In  1867.  Among  her  popular  books  are:  AdaTn  Bede; 
Thi  Mill  on  llie  Elite;  Silas  Mamer;  Romola;  Felix 
Holt  and  Middlemarch.  besides  a  volume  of  poems. 

CB0S8,  Sir  Richard  Absh^tok,  a  British  states- 
man, born  in  1823.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
184S,  and  from  1857  to  1862  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  1868  he  waa  again  in  Parliament,  and 
waa  reelected  in  1874.  iTie  same  Tear  he  became 
home  secretary  and  privT  counselor,  and  in  1679 
waa  chosen  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In 
18S5  he  became  again  home  secretary,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  appointed  secretary  tor 
India  in  1886.  The  latter  position  he  holds  at  the 
present  writing,  1891. 

CROSS-BILL,  a  bil!  of  exchange  or  promissory 
note  given  in  consideration  of  another  bill  or  note. 

CEOSS-BOW,  a  weapon  largely  used  in  war  and 
sport  in  medieeval  times.     See  Arbalest. 

CE0SS-6UNS,  a  small  cake  specially  prepared 
(or  Good  Friday.  These  buns  were  appropriately 
marked  with  a  cross,  hence  the  name.  The  origin 
of  the  practice  is  obscure ;  most  probably^  it  ia  a 
relic  of  some  heathen  observance,  to  which  the 
early  church  gave  a  Christian  significance. 

CROSS,  Andrkw,  electrician,  born  at  Fyne  Court, 
Somersetshire,  June  17,  1784,  died  July  6,  1855. 
Uis  principal  researches  in  science  were  as  to  the 
artificial  formation  of  minerals  by  proceaaes  of  elec- 
trical deposition,  and  the  application  ot  electricity 
as  a  means  of  improving  wines,  cider,  etc.  In  1837 
be  announced  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
organisms  (of 'the  genua  Arcarue)  appeared  in  solu- 
tion»  of  inorganic  substances;  a  discovery  which 
Sttraeted  much  attention,  but  which  exposed  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  opponents. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION :  in  law,  the  examina- 
tion or  interrogation  of  a  witness  of  the  adverse 
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CROSS-KEYS,  a  village  of  Eocklngham  county, 
Va.,  where  a  battle  took  place  June  8, 1882,  between 
the  armies  under  Generals  Fremont  and  Jac'kson. 

CROSSLEY,  Sir  Francis  (1817-72),  an  English 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist.  Among  his  ben- 
efactions to  Halifax,  his  native  town,  were  a  public 
Eark  at  a  coat  of  £40,000,  almshouses  and  orphan 
omes,  beijides  targe  donatiouH  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  to  the  Congregational  is  ts.  A 
baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him  in  1863,  and  from 
1862  to  1872  he  represented  Halifax  in  the  Liberal 
Interests. 

OBOSSEAGUEL,  a  ruined  abbey  in  Ayrshire, 
dating  from  1244.  A  notable  "disputation"  took 
place  in  1562  between  John  Knox  and  the  abbot, 
Quenton  Kennedy;  and  in  1570  the  commendator 
was  tortured  by  fire  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  to 
force  him  to  resign  certain  lande. 

CROSS,  SocTHEHN,  the  moat  conspicuous  con- 
stellation of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  It  conaists 
of  four  bright  stars  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The 
two  brilliant  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and 
foot  of  the  cross  have  nearly  the  same  right  aacen- 
Bion.  The  constellation,  therefore,  ia  almost  per- 
pendicular when  passing  the  meridian,  and  these 
two  stars  act  as  pointers  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 

CROTALARIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminoiv:,  sub-order  PapiUoTUKem,  contain- 


ing several  hundred  species,  all  'natives  of  warm 
climates,  but  cultivated  in  hot-hoaaea.  Many  of 
them  have  long,  straight,  slender  stems  and 
branches,  and  some  yield  valuable  fiber,  partic- 
ularly C.  juncea,  the  Sunn  hemp  of  India,  the  fiber 
of  which  ia  now  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
C.  tagiUalie,  or  rattle-Dox,  ia  a  common  species  <rf 
the  eastern  United  States. 

CROTALID£,  family  of  snakes.  Bee  Britonnifia, 
Vol.  XXII.  pp.  193, 19a 

CROTON,  a  genua  of  plarts  of  the  natural  order 
Eaphorbiacere.  There  are  about  BOO  known  species, 
natives  of  warm  and  tropical  climates.  The  most 
important  is  the  C.  tigltum,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies, which  posseeees  active  purgative  properties. 
Croton  oil  is  extracted  from  Uie  seeds  of  this 
species.  The  balsamic  aap  of  some  South  'Amer- 
ican species  is  dried  and  used  aa  incense. 

CROTON  RIVER  rises  in  Docheas  county.  New 
York,  flowa  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the 
counties  of  Putnam  and  Weatchester,  and,  about 
35  miles  above  New  York  city,  enters  the  Hudson. 
This  river  Is  the  chief  source  of  the  water-supply 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  about  50  miles 

^'*?& 

CROTOPHAGA,  a  genua  of  birds  of  the  sub- 
family CrotophaginK.  -The  best-known  species  are 
C.  ani  and  C.  eulciroetrii,^  natives  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  gregarious  in  habit,  and  neat  in 
bushes. 

CROW.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  617-19. 

CROWBERRY,  or  Broom-Csowberbv  (Emp^ 
trum  nigrum),  a  small  procumbent  shrub,  of  tne 
natural  order  Enpetractee,  common  on  heaths  in 
BcoCJand  and  the  North  of  Eneland,  and  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

CEOW-BLACKBIED.  Bee  under  Grackle,  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  XI,  pp,  26-27. 

CEOWE,  Mrs.  Cathkrinb,  txU  Stevens  {1800- 
76},  an  English  authoress.  Her  mind  was  morbid 
and  despondent,  and  at  one  time  shffhad  a  violent 
but  brief  attack  of  insanity.  She  wrote  supernat- 
ural storiea,  tragedies,  juvenile  books,  and  novels. 

CEOWE,  Joseph  Archkb,  an  English  art  writer, 
born  in  1825.  He  waa  a  apecial  correspondent  in 
the  Crimean  war,  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the 
Franco-Austrian  war;  and  in  1867-69  was  director 
of  the  School  of  Art  at  Bombay.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed Britiah  consul-general  at  Leipaig,  and 
afterwards  at  Biisseldorf.  In  1882  he  was  made 
commercial  attach^  at  Paris. 

CROWN:  in  architecture,  a  species  of  spire  or 
lantern,  formed  by  converging  flying  buttreesee. 

CEOWN  DEBTS.  It  is  a  prerogative  of  the  crown 
to  take  precedence  of  all  other  creditors,  and  in 
England,  to  recover  its  debts  by  a  summary  pro- 
cesB  called  exUnt.  The  rule  in  Scotland,  however, 
was  limited  to  movable  or  personal  property,  ana 
the  crown  has  no  privilege  over  a  subject  in  a  com- 
petition for  heritage. 

CROWN  LANDS,  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  They  are  now  contracted  within  narrow 
limits,  having  been  almost  entirely  granted  away 
to  subjects.  The  superintendence  of  such  property 
as  still  belongs  to  the  crown  ia  now  vested  in  com- 
misaioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  called  the 
commissioners   of   woods,  forests  and  land  reve- 

CROWN  PIECE,  an  English  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  five  shillinga,  introduced  by  Henry  VIII. 
It  has  a  standard  weight  of  436.56  graina.  The 
name  crown  is  also  used  as  the  transition  of  the 
French  (cu,  which  varied  in  value  from  6  francs  to 
3  francs. 

CROWN  POINT,  a  post-viUage  of  New  York,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  near  the  site  ol  a  Britiah  fort  ol 
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the  same  name  surprised  and  captured  by  Ethau 
AUen  in  1775. 

CEOWN  POENT,  a  railroad  village  and  county- 
seat  ol  Lalceoonnty,  Ind.  Ii'  is  41  miles  southwest 
of  OhlcaKO. 

OROWN-WORK,  in  fortiflcation,  is  formed  to 
strengthen  a  weak  front,  or  to  occupy  ground  wtiioli 
might  facilitate  the  enemy's  operations.  It  coo- 
aiste  ot  two  faces  inclined  toeach  other  at  an  angle, 
vith  a  bastion  in  the  middle,  and  half  bastions  at 
the  two  ends ;  and  it  is  connected  with  the  main 
body  o[  the  work  by  two  long  sides. 

GBOW-STONE,  the  top  stone  of  the  gable  end  of 
8  building. 

PROWS.  Bee  Ihdiamb,  Avibican,  in  these  Bevi- 
rione  and  Additions. 

OROZET  ISLANDS,  a  volcanio  group  to  the 
south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  lies  between 
Eerguelen  on  the  east  and  Prince  Edward  Islands 
on  the  west,  about  midway  between  Patagonia  and 
New  Zealand. 

OBUOIAN(Cypriniu  cariutttM),  a  fish  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  carp,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
want  of  barbules  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  almost 
square  tail.  It  inhabits  lakes,  ponds,  and  slowly- 
fiowing  rivers,  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
Sweden  it  is  called  Karutta. 

OBUGIBLES,  vessels  made  of  materials  capable 
<rf  being  exposed  to  high  temperatures  without  al- 
teration, and  used  for  fusing  substances  together, 
■n^  as  the  materials  for  glass-making  or  metallic 
orei,  with  various  Suxes  to  obtain  the  several 
metals  they  yield.  Crucibles  are  generally  made 
of  fire-clay,  porcelain,  graphite,  iron,  platinum,  and, 
for  some  special  operations,  of  silver. 

GRUIS£R,  a  small  war  vessel,  employed  chiefly 
In  watching  an  enemy  by  sailing  about  in  a  sus- 
pected latitude. 

GRCCIFEB.£,  an  important  natural  order  of  di- 
ootyledoQOUB  plants,  of  about  1,600  known  species, 
found  In  all  countries.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx 
of  four  sepals,  which  fall  off  after  flowering ;  and  a 
corolla  of  four  petals,  which  are  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  whence  the  name.  The  order  includes 
many  important  vegetables,  as  the  turnip,  cabbage, 
radish,  mustard,  cress,  etc.  It  also  includes  many 
fragrant  flowering  and  ornamental  plants,  as  the 
sweet  alyaaum,  candytuft,  rocket,  etc.  The  order 
is  equivalent  to  the  Linnean  claas  Telradynamia. 

OBOELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  Akbbican  Bocikty 
VOB  TBB  Prbvbstiok  OP,  an  organization  founded  in 
New  York  city  in  1866,  by  Henry  Berg,  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry.Qov.John  T.Hoffman,  Judge  James  T.Brady, 
Gen.  John  A,  Dix,  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  Francis 
B.  Cutting,  John  Van  Buren,  Hamilton  Fish,  Samuel 
B.  Buggies.  James  J.  Roosevelt,  James  W.  Gerard. 
and  other  distinguiBfaed  citizenB,  and  incorporated 
by  special  legislative  act  In  1867.  See  Ajiihals, 
PasYBNTioN  or  Cbobltv  to,  and  Bebo,  Hbnbv,  In 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

GBUGER,  John,  colonial  mayor  ot  New  York, 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1710,  died  In  1792.  When 
quite  young  he  embarked  in  commercial  pursuits, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  shippinz  merchants 
of  New  York.  He  was  elected  to  the  common 
council  in  1754,  and  mayor  from  1756  to  1766.  In 
1759  he  represented  the  city  lu  the  general  as- 
sembly and  was  a  member  of  the  comn^ttee  which 
prepared  the  memorial  to  the  home  government 
relative  to  the  dangers  of  "  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." In  1760  he  again  represented  the  city 
In  the  general  assembly,  and  was  chosen  speaker. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  York 
<  chamber  of  commerce,  and  was  its  flrst  president. 

GRUIK8HANK,  Gboboe  [1792-1878}.  an  English 
srtlst.    His  first  works  of  note  were  a  series  of  po- 


litical caricatures,  entitled  Life  in  London.  Hb 
later  made  numerouB  other  designs  on  various  sub- 

ieots.  The  number  of  his  works  Is  so  large  that  it 
iKB  never  been  computed.  Among  some  of  his  best 
plates  are  those  iilustrative  of  Jokn  Gilpin,  Tom 
Tkumb,  Sketch^!  bv  Baz.  Oliver  Tm*t,Jaek  Shrppard, 
The  Tower  of  London,  And  Windtor  Cattle.  See  Bri- 
tannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  105. 

CRUIVES  AND  ZAIBE8,  contrivances  erected 
upon  the  rivers  in  Scotland  for  the  .purpose  of 
catching  salmon.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
consist  of  a  liind  of  hedge  formed  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 

OBUMMELL,  Albxandeb,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  1820.  Hewas  the' grandson  of  aking 
of  Timanee,  near  Sierra  Leone.  He  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  the  F.  E.  church,  and  later  a  presbyter. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  missionary  in  Liberia. 
He  has  since  been  rector  of  St.  Luke's  church, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CRUSE,  Grsibtian  Fbbdebic,.  an  American 
clergyman  and  educator  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1794,diedin'New  York,Oct.&,]866.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister  in 
1822.  He  made  aspecialstudy  of  ancient  languages, 
and  from  1831  to  1833,  was  assistant  professorln  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  at  one 
time  professor  in  St.  Paul's  Goliese,  Minn.,  and  in 
Flushing  Institute  on  Long  Island.  From  l&17to 
1853  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  church,  FishkUl,  N. 
Y,,  after  which  he  removed  to  New  York,  becoming 
librarian  of  the  general  theological  seminary.  He 
translated  several  Important  works,  the  more  note- 
worthy being  the  EecUitaitic(U  Hiitory  of  Euubiut, 
which  Is  considered  the  standard  English  transla- 

CRUSHERS  or  Bbuibbbb,  implements  used 
for  reducing  to  small  fra^ents.  corn,  beans,  lin- 
seed, oil-cake,  and  other  similar  nard  food  for  live- 
stock, in  order  that  ft  may  be  more  thoroughly 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
that  no  part  of  it  may  pass  through  the  animal  un- 

CRUY8.  CoKN-BLiiTS  (1667-1727),  the  founder  of 
Russian  maritime  power,  born  June  14,  1867.  He 
was  a  rear-admiral  in  the  Dutch  service,  when 
Czar  Peter  the  Great,  noticing  his  abilities,  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  Moscow.  There,  In  1698,  he  was 
received  with  great  splendor,  and  soon  appointed 
vice-admiral.  His  services  to  Russia  were  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  to  him  it  owed  its  first  dock-yards, 
canals,  and  charts,  the  orgdnization  of  its  navy, 
and  Its  victories  over  Sweden  and  Turkey  in  1708- 
1710.  He  died  in  1727,  possessor  of  an  imperial  do- 
main in  Kexholm,  and  owner  ot  the  island  Birken 
in  Finland.  It  is  in  memory  of  him  that  the  white 
flag  with  the  blue  cross  still  floats  from  the  Bussian 
men-of-war. 

CRYSTAL  FALLS,  in  Cascade  Creek,  Montana, 
a  series  of  cascades  which,  together,  measure  12& 
feet.  They  are  one  mile  from  the  mouth  ot  the 
creek  where  it  flows  into  the  Yellowstone  Blver. 

CEYSTALLINE  ROCKS,  a  name  given  to  all 
rocks  having  a  crystalline  structure.  The  crystal- 
line texture  may  either  be  original  or  superinduced. 
Thus,  most  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  certain  cal- 
careous masses,  owe  their  origin  to  chemical  pre- 
cipitation from  water,  while  others,  again,  sucn  as 
lavas,  have  been  consolidated  from  a  state  ot  igne- 
ous fusion.  There  is  another  large  class  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  the  crystalline  granules,  some  of  which 
present  a  remarkable  foliated  character — that  is, 
they  are  arranged  In  more  or  less  parallel  laveis. 
This  peculiar    structure    appears  ^  have    been 
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■uperinduced— the  original  rocks  having  been 
eitnor  fragmental  or  oryatalline  or  both,  and  the 
reaolt  of  sreat  heat  and  pressure. 

CRYSTALLOMANCYTa  mode  of  divination  by 
means  of  transparent  bodies,  at  one  time  very  popu- 
lar. A  precious  stone,  crystal  globe,  or  other 
transparent  object,  vae  employed;  but  a  beryl 
was  deemed  moat  effective.  In  using  it  the  opera- 
tor first  muttered  overit  certain  lormulas  of  prayer, 
and  then  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  a  youth  or  virgin, 
who  beheld  in  it  the  information  required. 

CSA6A,  a  town  of  Hungary,  seven  miles  south- 
west of  Bekes.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  com, 
cattle,  fruit,  wine,  hemp  and  flax.  Population,  S0,000. 

C8AT  OH  C8ATH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Borsod,  13  miles  from  Miskolez,  Pop- 
ulation, 5,000. 

CSANAD,  a  town  of  Eastern  Hungary,  capital  of 
the  county,  44  miles  north  of  Temesvar,  on  the 
Maros.  The  county  has  an  area  of  699  square 
miles.    Population,  96,000. 

080NGRAD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Koros,  70  miles  southeast  of  Peath.  Popu- 
lation, 17,600. 

CTENOID  FiaHES,  an  order  of  fishes,  character- 
ized by  ctenoid  scales.  The  name  ia  from  the 
Greek  iteit,  a  comb.  The  scales  are  homy  or  bony 
and  unenameled.  Living  ctenoid  fighea  are  numer- 
ous, fosail  ones  comparatively  few.  Ferchea,  flound- 
ers, and  turbot  may  be  mentjoned  as  examples. 

CUAUHTEMOTZIN  (Pronounced  kwau-tay-mo- 
taeen),  13th  and  last  Mexican  king,  born  in  1496, 
ascended  the  Mexican  throne  in  151!l,and  surren- 
dered with  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Cortez  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  lie  was  subjected  to  torture  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  induce  him  to  disclose  the  hiding 

glace  of  hia  treasures,  and,  after  being  kept  in  con- 
nement  three  ^eara,  was  executed.  An  elaborate 
monument,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
Cuauhtemotzin  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  1887. 

CUBA,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  a  col- 
ony of  Spain.  For  its  history  and  productions,  see 
Vol  VI,  p.  678;  Vol.  XXII,  p.  298;  Vol.  XXIV,  p. 
610;  Vol.  XXII,  p.  142.  An  English  consular  re- 
port stated  that  in  August,  1889,  the  public  debt 
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.  ,  .  ,  . .  .8  would  be  required  for  the  debt,  ,  . , 
427peB03  for  the  miuiatry  ofwar,  and  4,237,862  pesos 
for  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Sugar  is  the  chief 
export.  It  was  estimated  that  in  ISS8,  656,719  tons 
were  produced.  During  the  last  two  yeara  the 
molasses  production  reached  153,015  tons,  and  IGT,- 
791  tons.  The  yearly  produce  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  is 
about  390,000  bales.  In  1887  nearly  220,000,000  of 
cigars  were  alao  exported  from  Havana.  The  total 
value  of  the  principal  articlea  of  export  from 
Havana  for  1888  was  about  f29, 000,000,  and  the  im- 
ports about  112,000,000.  In  Cuba  there  were,  in 
1891,  2,810  miles  of  telegraph  and  about  1,000  milea 
of  railway.  In  1885  a  loan  of  (40,000,000  was  author- 


tween  Marsarita  and  the  mainland. 

CUCUKBITACE-*;,  an  important  order  of  eorol- 
Ufioral  dicotyledons,  of  whicn  the  600  species  are 
mostly  herbaceous  climbers,  inhabiting  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves 
of  many  species  are  used  as  potherbs,  and  the  per- 


sistent rhixomes  or  roots  of  others  are  sometimes 
esteemed  on  account  of  their  store  of  starch.  The 
central  importance  of  the  order  is  due  to  the  char- 
acteristic iruit,  which  ia  technically  known  aa  a 
pepo,  but  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  large  and 
many-seeded  berry,  with  ita  more  or  less  snoonlent 
pulp  protected  by  a  hardened  waU.  The  many 
specific  and  varietal  forms  are  known  aa  cucumbers, 
melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  squashes,  vegetable' 
marrows,  bottle-gourds,  etc. 

CUCKOO.    See  Britaunica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  685-87. 

CUDDY,  the  name  first  applied  in  East  India 
trading  ships  to  a  cabin  under  the  poop,  where  the 
men  messed  and  slept.  The  same  name  was  after- 
warda  given  to  the  only  cabin  in  very  small  vessels, 
and  sometimes  to  the  cooking-room. 

CUDLIP,  Ansik  Thomas,  an  Enelish  novelist, 
bom  in  1838.  Among  her  most  popular  books  are : 
Sir  Victor't  Choice,  Barry  O'Byanf,  and  Deti'U  Donnt. 
Her  stories  are  principally  society  novels. 

CUDWEED,  a  popular  name  of  many  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  CompotiUe, 
sub-order  Corymbiferse,  whose  stems  and  leaves  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  whitish  cottony  down. 
They  may  be  kept  a  long  time  without  underso- 
ing  much  apparent  change,  and  may  therefore  De 
reckoned  among  eve.rlaslittg  flowers. 

CUEBO,  a  city  of  Texas,  county-aeat  of  DeWitt 
county,  situated  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  80  miles 
east  of  San  Antonio.  It  contains  a  number  of  large 
cotton-gins  and  a  variety  of  manufactories. 

CUEVA  DE  VERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  42  miles 
northeast  of  Alraerta,  situated  on  the  AlmanEOr. 
It  has  manufactories  of  hardware,  earthenware, 
wine  and  oil.    Population,  7,600. 

CUFFEE,  Paul,  an  American  negro  philan- 
thropist, born  of  tree  parents  at  Westport,  Mass., 
1759,  died  Sept.  7,  1818.  When  but  16  years  old  his 
father  died,  and  Paul  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  first  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  navigation. 
At  16  he  shipped  on  board  a  whaler,  but  waa  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser,  and  imprisoned  in  New 
York  three  months.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Revolutionaiv  war  he  worked  on  a  farm  in 
Maaaachusetts.  Through  his  efi'orts  the  right  of 
auffrage  was  granted  to  all  persons  of  African  de- 
scent in  Massachusetts,  In  1781  he  became  the 
owner  of  an  open  boat, and  with  hia  earnings  was  soon 
able  to  secure  a  schooner,  which  he  manned  with 
members  of  hia  own  race.  The  schooner  was  soon 
exchanged  for  a  brig,  and  the  latter  for  a  ship,  with 
which  he  made  voyages  to  Russia,  England,  and 
the  West  Ii:dies,  In  a  few  years  he  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth,  which  he  devoted  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  his  race.  He  built  a 
school-house  at  Westport,  maintained  a  teacher  at 
his  own  eitpense,  and  opened  it  for  the  free  instruc- 
tion of  his  neighbors.  He  became  cloeely  identified 
with  the  efforts  then  being  made  by  several  philan- 
thropists to  found  a  colony  of  free  negroes  in 
Africa,  and  in  1811  visited  Sierra  Leone,  where  he 
founded  the  "  Friendly  Societv  of  Sierra  Leone." 
From  there  he  sailed  to  England.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  collected  a  company  of  38  n^roes, 
whom  he  carried  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1S15,  and 
founded  the  first  colony  of  free  blacks.  In  his  early 
life  he  had  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  snb- 
aequently  became  one  of  tbelr  ministers.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  prlnciplea.  while  engaged  In 
commercial  pursuits,  he  never  dealt  In  either  slaves 
or  rum.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  colonizatimt 
schemes,  he  was  aeized  with  a  fatal  illness,  which 
terminated  in  hia  death,  Bept.  7, 1818, 

CUISSARTS,  small  strips  of  iron  plate  laid  hort- 
zontally  over  one  another  round  toe    thigh,  and 
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riveted  together;  In  ancient  timee  the;  were  worn 
by  troopera. 

CUIKASS,  originally  &  jerkin,  or  garnieot  of 
leather  for  Boldiers,  bo  thick  and  strong  as  to  be 
pistol-pToof.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied  to 
B  portion  of  armor  made  of  metal,  coneistuig  of  a 
back-plate    and  breast-plate  booked   or   buckled 

CULEkBORG,  or  Kuiunbitro,  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the  river  Leek,  10 
miles  northwest  of  Thiel.  It  has  manufactories  of 
arms,  silk  fabrics  and  twist.    Population,  6,200. 

GULIACAN,  a  townof  Mexico, 90 miles  southeast 
o(  Cuialoa,  in  a  fertile  tract,  on  the  river  Culiacan. 
It  is  a  depot  tor  foods  passing  between  Guyamas 
and  Mazatlan.    Population,  10,000. 

CULILAWAN  BAEK,  also  called  clove  bark,  a 
valuable  aromatic,  the  product  of  the  Cinnami/mnm 
CuUlajcan,  a  tree  of  the  sanie  genus  as  the  cinna- 
mon-tree, growing  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Its  use 
'is  commended  in  cases  of  indigestion,  diarrhcea, 

CULLEN,  a  fishing  town  of  Banffshire,  on  the 
Moray  Firth,  67  miles  northwest  of  Aberdeen  by 
railway.  It  has  a  cruciform  parish  church,  founded 
by  Robert  Bruce,  whose  second  queen  died  here, 
and  which  in  Ii>43  was  made  collegiate.  Cullen 
has  been  a  royal  burgh  since  about  1200,  and  unites 
with  Elgin  and  five  other  places  to  return  one 
memtier  to  Parliament,     Pppulation,  2,000. 

CULLEN,  PALLaG03-78),  an  Irish  prelate  and  car- 
dinal. At  one  time  he  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  College  cf  the  Propaganda,  and  later  liecame 
rector  of  tne  Irish  College  at  Rome.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  primate  of  all  Ireland,  In  1852  he  was 
transferred  from  Armagh  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and 
was  made  delegate  apostolic  for  life.  In  1866  lie  be- 
came a  cardinal  priest. 

CULLEN,  GzoBQE  W.,  an  American  soldier,  born 
In  New  York  in  1809,  graduated  at  the  United 
States  MUitary  Academy  in  1S33,  entered  the  engi- 
neer corps,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Until 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged In  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  pub- 
Be  works  at  New  London,  Boston  harbor.  New 
York  city,  Charleston  and  New  Bedford.  In  1801 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Lieutenant-Gen. 
Winfleld  Biott,  and  later  was  commissioned  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers.  He  was  chief  of  staff 
to  Gen.  Halieck,  chief  of  engineers  at  tlie  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  projected  many  engineering  under- 
takings. He  was  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Slilitary  Academy  at  West  Point  from  1864 
to  1866.  From  18117  to  1874  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers  for  improving  the  defense  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  In  January, 
1874,  he  retired  from  active  service,  since  wliich 
time  be  has  devoted  himself  to  literary,  scientific 
and  military  studies.  He  is  vice- president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Association,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Geographical  Library  Society  for 
several  years.  He  has  published  several  military 
memoirs  and  historical  sketches. 

CULMINATION,  an  astronomical  term,  signify- 
ing the  passage  of  a  star  across  the  meridian.  The 
>tar  is  then  at  the  highest  point  (culmen)  of  its 
course;  hence  the  name.  The  sun  culminates  at 
midday. 

CULPA  a  fault  which  leads  to  legal  liability  for 
the  immediate  consequences.  It  may  arise  under 
a  contract,  especially  where  many  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  are  left  to  implication — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  contract  of  carriage  of  passengers,  or 
from  the  mere  relative  position  of  parties,  as  where 
a  member  of  the  public,  or  a  neignbor,  is  injured 
by  the  negligent  use  of  property. 


CULPEPER,  or  Colepei-eb.  Thomas,  Lobii,  a 
colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  bom  in  England.  In 
1673  King  Charles  II  granted  to  him  and  others  of 

the  royal  favorites  the  territory  of  Virginia  for  a 
period  of  31  years,  and  in  1675  Lord  Culpeper  was 
proclaimed  governor  of  Virginia  for  life.  He  re- 
moved to  the  colony  in  1660.  remaining  three  years, 
during  which  time  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed 
for  offenses  committed  during  the  rebellion  under 
Governor  Berkeley.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  charged  with  having  violated  his  orders,  and 
was  arrested  and  his  commission  as  governor  de- 
clared forfeited.  Through  bribery  andextortion  he 
bad  greatly  enriched  himself,  his  estates,  descend- 
ing through  his  daughter,  Catherine,  to  Lord  Fair- 
fax.   He  died  in  England  in  171!). 

CULTIVATED  PLANTS.  Like  the  mineral  and 
animal  world,  the  progress  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  measured  by  its  utilization  by  man.  We 
find  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  agricul- 
ture long  before  written  records ;  yet  researches  of 
times  even  more  ancient  contain  no  traces  of  cul- 
tivated plants.  Since  the  rise  of  modern  botany 
our  knowledge  of  species  at  least  possibly  useful 
has  been  greatly  extended;  but  the  majority  of 
species  of  primary  nutritive  importance  to  man  at 
present  are  among  those  which  have  been  in  culti- 
vation for  more  than  2,000  years.  The  plants  in 
cultivation  for  the  past  2,000  years  are  of  a  quality 
more  delicate  than  necessary. 

CULTRIKOSTRES,  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order 
GraWaforen,  distinguished  by  a  long-,  thick,  stout  and 
generally  pointed  and  trenchant  bill,  andincluding 
cranes,  herons,  storks,  etc, 

CULM ;  in  botany,  the  peculiar  cylindrical  hol- 
low and  jointed  stem  of  grasses, 

CUMMINS,  George  Davio,  an  American  bishop, 
bom  in  Delaware  in  1822,  died  in  1876.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dickinson  College  in  1S41.  and  was  at  first 
licensed  as  a  Methodist  minister,  but  subsequently 
entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  after 
ofBciating  as  rector  in  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond and  Chicago  was  ordained  assistant  bishop 
of  Kentucky  in  1866.  In  1373  he  abandoned  hia 
office,  and  organized  a  new  sect  called  "  The  Ro- 
formed  Episcopal  Church."  He  became  the  first 
bishop  of  the  new  denomination. 

CULVERIN,  one  of  the  earlier  forms  of  cannon, 
of  great  length,  cenerally  an  18-pounder,  weighing 
50  hundred  weight,  the  oemi-culverin  being  a  nine- 
pounder  weighing  30  hundred  weight. 

CULVERT,  the  name  given  to  an  arched  chan- 
nel of  masonry  for  the  conveyance  of  water  under- 
ground. 

CUMBERLAND,  a  city  of  Maryland,  and  county- 
seat  of  Alleghany  county,  iocated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Wells  Creek, 
at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  and  at  the  southeastern  termmus  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Washington  and  Baltimore  Railroad. 
A  bridge  crosses  the  Potomac  River  at  this  point. 
The  city  contains  five  public  schools,  and  one  acad- 
emy, fts  principal  puollc  buildings  are  the  court- 
house, city  hall  and  Jail.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined 
in  the  vicinity,  and  large  quant^ies  are  shipped 
from  this  point.  It  is  the  third  city  in  the  State  in 
population,  and  has  extensive  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. Population  in  1880,  !0,963;  in  1890,  10,030. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p,  700, 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  a  narrow  mountain  pass 
on  the  line  between  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia,  which  was  considered  an  important  point 
during  the  civil  war.  The  Confederates  held  it  till 
June  18,  1862,  when  the  national  army  took  posses- 
sion. It  passed  successively  Into  the  hands  of  the 
opposing  armies.  General  Burnside's  troops  being 
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th«  laat  to  hold  It.  The  gap  is  GOO  feet  deep,  and  In 
•ome  plaoeB  wide  enough  for  only  one  road. 

CUMBERLAND  ISLAND,  a  peninsula  of  Baffin 
Land,  extending  into  Davis  Btrait. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
See  RsLiQious  Db-iomi  nations  itr  thb  United 
States,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

CUMBERLAND  EIVER,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio. 
It  rises  In  the  Cumberland  Hountaina,  flows  west- 
ward, enters  Tennessee,  returns  to  Kentucky,  Sows 
north  and  enters  the  Obia  Its  length  is  about  6G0 
miles,  and  at  certain  favorable  seasons  it  is  naviga- 
ble for  600  mOee. 

CUMBRE.  La  (Sp.,  top  or  height),  one  of  the 
priDcipal  passes  across  the  Andes,  on  the  high  road 
between  ^ntiago,in  Chill,  andMendcwa,  in  the  Ar- 

eatine  Republic.  The  altitude  of  its  creet  is  12,464 
It. 

CUMBRAIN  MOUNTAINB,  a  great  knot  of 
mountains  nearlvGO  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  in 
the  northwest  of  England,  occupying  part  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland  and  Lancashire.  There 
«re  25  mountain  tops  upwards  of  1,500  feet  high. 

CUMIANA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Turin,  seven  miles  north  of  Ptnerolo,  near  the  right 
bank  of  thtrCisola.    Population,  about  6,000. 

GUMMING,  John  (1810-81),  a  British  divine. 
In  1^  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Church  in  London.  Among  his  moat  popular  works 
are  Apocalvptic  Sketches;  Qod  in  Hittory  and  in  Sci- 
<ne<;  ^Hie  De»tmy  of  Nationt;  The  Sounding  of  the 
Lcul  Trumpet;  and  the  Fall  of  Babylon  Foreshadowed. 

CUNAXA,  a  place  In  Babylonia,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  abobt  45  miles  north  of  Bab- 
ylon, not«d  for  the  battle  foueht  there  (b,  c.  401) 
Detveen  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  his  brother  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon,  in  whi<£  the  former  was  killed. 
Bee  Britanniea,  Vol.  VI,  p.  768. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Albzandsr,  an  English  arch- 
Kologist,  born  in  1814.  He  received  a  military 
education,  and  in  1S31  was  second-lieutenant  of 
engineers;  in  1834,  aid-de-camp  to  the  governor- 
general  of  India ;  in  1839,  was  on  a  special  mission 
to  Cashmere ;  and  in  1840,  became  engineer  to  the 
king  of  Oudh.  In  1858  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
North-west  Provinces,  and  in  1870  became  surveyor- 
general  of  Indian  archeeology.  He  has  publisned 
numerous  articles  on  archaeological  topics. 

CUNMNGHAMLA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Conifer!^,  nearly  allied  In  botanical 
diaracters  to  the  pines  and  flrs,  but  in  foliage 
resembling  the  Aran carias. 

CUP,  Divination  BY,a  mode  of  foretelling  events, 
practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  One  of  the 
Eastern  methods  consisted  in  throwing  small  pieces 
of  gold  or  silver  leaf  into  a  cup  of  water,  in  which 
also  were  placed  precious  stones,  with  certain 
characters  engraved  upon  them.  The  infernal 
powers  were  then  invoked,  and  were  believed  to 
return  answer,  either  in  an  intelligible  voice,  by 
signs  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  by  a  represent- 
ation in  the  cup  of  the  person  concerning  whom 
inquiry  was  made. 

CUPAR-ANGUS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Forfar,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Isla.  It  has  extensive  linen  manufac- 
tories and  considerable  traffic  in  timber.  Popula- 
tion, 2,160. 

CUPULE :  in  botany,  a  sort  of  cup  formed  by  a 
number  of  cohering  bracts,  and  surrounding  the 
fruit  or  the  base  of  the  fruit  in  certain  plants;  as 
the  oak,  in  which  it  is  the  cup  of  the  acorn,  and 
the  hazel,  in  which  it  is  the  husk  of  the  nut. 

CUPULIFER^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
temperate  climates.    The  leaves  are  alternate  and 


furnished  with  stipules;  the  male  flowers,  and 
BOmetimee  the  femfue  flowers,  are  disposed  In  cat- 
kins; the  fruit  is  a  one-celled  nut,  and  the  seed  is 
usually  solitary.  This  order  contains  many  of  the 
moat  important  trees  of  Europe  and  America,  in- 
cluding all  the  different  species  of  oak,  beech, 
chestnut  hazel,  et«. 

CURAgOA  ORANGES,  small  oranges  which 
have  fallen  from  the  tree  long  before  maturity. 
They  have  properties  similar  to  those  of  oranga- 
peel,  but  are  more  bitter  and  acrid. 

CURAEl.  OuKAKi,  WooBALi,  or  Wooraba,  a  cele- 
brated poison,  consisting  of  the  aqueous  extract 
of  Strychnos  tonfera,t,nA  various  other  speciee  of  the 
same  {^enus,  used  by  the  South  American  Indians 
for  poisoning  their  arrows.  The  poison  when 
introduced  into  the  blood  acts  on  the  nervoaa 
system,  and  produces  paralysis,  with  convulsive 
movements,  and  death  enauea.  Like  enake  poison, 
it  is  comparatively  inert  when  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

CURCI.  Carlo  Maria,  an  Italian  theologiao, 
born  in  1610.  He  has  preached  in  several  cities  ia 
Italy,  and  founded  and  edited  "  La  Civilti  Catto- 
lica.  He  has  written  extensively  on  religious 
topics,  and  has  published  an  Italian  translation  of 
the  New  Testament. 

CURCULIO.  Bee  under  Weevil,  Bntannica, 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  277.    See  also,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  149. 

CURCUMA,  a  genu^  of  plants  of  the  natural  or- 
der Seitaminete,  having  the  tube  of  the  corolla  grad- 
ually enlarged  upwards,  and  the  limb  two-lipped, 
each  lip  three-parted.  Cureuma  longa  is  widely  cul- 
tivated in  Southern  Asia,  its  rhizomea  being  the 
source  of  Tormeric.  Curcuma  zedoaria  yidds  a 
tonic  medicine,  and  is  also  used  as  food.  Curcuma 
amada  is  the  mango  ginger  of  Bengal. 

CURLEW.    See  Britanniea,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  711-12. 

CURBACH,  CotiBACB,  or  Coracle,  a  name  ap- 
plied in  the  British  Islands  to  a  canoe  or  boat  made 
of  a  slender  frame  of  wood,  covered  with  skins. 
Skiffs  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  canoes  hollowed  out  ol 
the  trunks  of  trees,  were  in  use  among  the  Britons 
in  the  earhest  times  of  which  we  have  record.  The 
currach  still  continues  to  be  used  on  the  Severn, 
and  on  many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  eepecially  on 
the  shores  of  Clare  and  Donegal. 

CURRANTS.    See  Britanniea,  Vol.  VI,  p.  716. 

CURRANT  WINE,  a  wine  made  of  the  juice  of 
red,  black  or  white  currants,  to  which  is  added 
about  one  pint  of  water  for  every  four  pints  of  ber- 
ries employed.  About  a  pound  and  a  naif  of  sugar 
is  afterwards  added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor,  a 
little  spirits  being  generally  also  added  before  it  is 
set  aside  to  ferment.  Fermentation  requires  several 
weeks,  and  the  wine  is  not  flt  for  use  for  at  least 

CURRENT  RIVER,  a  stream  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  260  miles  in  length.  It  rises  in  Texas 
county,  Slo.,  flows  southeast  intoArkansae,  where  it 
reaches  the  Black  River.  Its  waters  are  very  clear 
and  abound  in  fish. 

CURRENTS,  Ocean.-  Bee  Britanniea,  Vol.  X,  p. 
283 ;  Vol.  XII,  p,  468 ;  Vol,  XXIV,  p.  418. 

CURRY-COMB,  a  kind  of  scraper  used  tor  groom- 
ing horses.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  iron  ptatea 
notched  on  one  edge  to  form  rough  teeth.  These 
plates  are  fastened  in  parallel  lines  to  an  iron  back, 
to  which  a  handle  is  attached,  and  the  horse  is  cur- 
ried l^  scrubbing  with  the  teeth. 

CURRY,  Daniel,  a  distinguished  Methodist  cler- 
gyman and  author,  bom  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  in 
1809,  died  in  1887.  He  graduated  at  Wealeyan 
College  in  1837.  Subsequently  he  was  principal  of 
Troy  Conference  Seminary  and  a  professor  m  the 
female   college  at    Macon,  Oa.     He  altered    tbe 
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Methodist  ministry  In  1841,  and  was  pastor  or 
churches  at  Athens,  Savannah,  and  Columbus.  On 
the  geparatioD  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
branchefl  of  the  Methodist  church  be  became  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Conference,  filling  pas- 
torates in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Brooklyn,  and 
New  York.  In  1864  he  waa  elected  editor  of  the 
"Christian  Advocate,"  the  official  organ  of  the  M. 
£.  church,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  that  paper 
until  1876.  From  1876  to  1880  he  was  the  editor  of 
the  "  National  Bepository."  From  1880  to  1884  he 
engaged  in  pastoral  work,  and  then  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "Methodist  Review,"  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death  Besides  his  labori- 
ous editorial  work,  he  published  New  York;  a  Hi»- 
lorical  Sketch  nS53);  Life-Story  oj D.W.Clart  (ISIS) ; 
FragmenU,  Rellgioiu  and  Theological  (1880);  and 
Platform  Papers  (1880).  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Wesleyan  ITnivereitj  in  1852,  and  the 
degree  of  LL.D,  from  Syracuse  University  in  1878. 

CURTAIN.  In  fortification,  the  portion  of  ram- 
part connecting  one  bastion  with  another. 

CURTESY,  or  Cocrtehv:  in  law,  the  right  by 
which  a  husband  enjoys  a  life  estate  in  the  prop- 
erty left  by  his  deceased  wife.  It  is  called  right  of 
curtfty,  or  tenanci/  by  the  earteiy,  and  four  Circum- 
stances are  reqnislte  to  its  eniojment:  namely, 
marriaRe,  seizin  of  the  wife,  the  ofrth  of  living  is- 
sue, and  death  of  the  vrife.  In  some  of  the  United 
States  title  by  curtesy  is  not  recognized. 

CURTILAGE :  in  law,  the  inclosed  land  oconpied 
by  a  dwelling  and  its  outbuildings. 

CURTIN.Indebw  GRMG.born  in  BeUefonte.Pa., 
April  W,  1815.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839, 
and  soon  became  a  prominent  politician.  In  18B4 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  tne  Commonwealth, 
and  ex-omcto  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
in  this  capacity  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of 
the  "  war  governors  "  during  the  civil  war.  In  1868 
he  was  reelected  governor.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Russia,  which  position  he  held 
until  1872,  when  Ke  returned  to  this  country.  In 
16R1  he  was  elected  to  Congresaand  served  for  three 

CUBTIN,  Jeremiah,  a  noted  American  linguist, 
born  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  in  1835.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1863.  He  developed  a  won- 
derful facility  for  acquiring  languages,  and  on 
leaving  college  had  a  good  knowledge  o(  French, 
Bpanisn,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Roumanian,  Dutch, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Gothic,  German,  Fin- 
nish, Greek,  and  Latin.  He  aubsequentlj  mastered 
tbe  Hebrew,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Russian,  Foltsh, 
Bohemian,  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Hungarian,  Turk- 
ish, Slovenian,  Croatian,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  Min- 
([relian,  Abkasian,  and  Armenian  languages.  Of 
ate  ^ears  he  has  been  making  a  study  of  the 
American  Indian  dialects,  and  is  said  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  over  fifty  different  tongues. 

CURTIS,  Bknjauin  Robbins,  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1809,  died  in  1874. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  soon  acquired  a 
large  practice.  In  1861  President  Fillmore  elevated 
him  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bench. 
His  judicial  duties  were  distasteful  to  him,  and 
in  1857  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession  in  Boston,  Mass.  He 
served  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense  in  tbe 
impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson,  the 
answer  in  that  celebrated  case  being  mainly  hia 
work.  While  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  he 
stoutly  maintained  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 


slavery,  and  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the 
court  in  the  "  Dred  Scott"  case.  Aiiter  retiring 
from  the  bench  he  edited  several  series  o(  reports 
and  digests.  » 

CURTIS.  Geohoe  Ticknor,  a  lawyer  and  author, 
brother  of  Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis,  bom  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1832 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830. 
and  until  1862  practiced  his  profession  In  Boston, 
when  he  removed  to  New  York.  He  published: 
Ihgeit  of  EnglUh  and  Amenean  AdmtraUy  De- 
cuiouM  (1839);  Digett  of  the  Pecimang  of  the  CourU 
of  Common  Law  and  Admiralty  in  the  United  States 
<184fr46) ;  Sights  and  Dutiet  of  Merchant  Seamen 
(1841);  American  Conveyancer  (1846);  Law  of  Copy- 
right (1847);  Law  of  PaUntt  (1849);  Eqjiity  Pre- 
cedents (18B0);  Inventors'  Manual;  Commentaries  on 
the  Jvritprudetiee ,  Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  CourU  of  the  United  States  (1854-58) ; 
History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (1865-58);  Life 
of  Darnel  WebsUr  (1870);  Life  of  James  Buchanan 
(188S):  and  Creation  or  Evolution  (1887). 

CURTIS,  GsoROB  William,  an  American  editor 
and  author,  born  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1824.  In 
1839  he  removed  to  New  York  and  b^»me  a  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  establishment.  In  1842  he  and  his 
elder  brother  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Community. 
remaining  there  alittle  more  than  a  vear,and  then 
spent  eightoen  months  longerwithafarmerat  Con- 
cord, Mass.  In  1646  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Europe,  and 
spent  four  years  in  travel  and  study,  visiting  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  this  country 
he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  New  York 
Tribune."  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  "Put- 
nam's Monthly  "  from  1862  to  1867.  He  was  a  partr 
ner  in  the  firm  which  published  this  magazine,  and 
was  heavily  involved  in  their  failure  in  1867,  sink- 
ing his  private  fortune  in  meeting  the  firm's  obli- 
gations. In  1663  be  established  the  Editor's  Easy 
Chair  in  "Harper's  Monthly,"  and  ten  years  later 
became  the  political  editor  of  "  Harper's  Weekly.'' 
He  also  edited  a  series  of  papers  in  "  Harper's 
Bazaar,"  entitled  Manners  Upon  the  Road.  For  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  consistent 
advocates  of  civil-service  reform,  and  was  one  of 
the  members  of  tbe  commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  promulgate  rulee  for  tbe  regulation 
of  the  civil  service.  Among  the  important  political 
offices  he  has  filled  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  of 
1860,  1864,  and  1676;  delegate-at-lar^e  to  the  Con- 
stitutional convention  of  New  York  m  1667;  Presi- 
dential Elector  in  1868,  and  ohainnan  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  1871-73. 

CURTIS,  Joseph  Beidoham  (1836-62),  United 
States  soldier.  He  served  in  1861  in  the  9th  New 
York  volunteers  as  captain  ;  the  same  year  as  sec- 
ond-lieutenant in  the  4th  Rhode  Island  volunteers, 
and  then  first-lieutenant  of  the  same  regiment.  In 
1862  he  was  amxtinted  as  adjutant-general  on  Gen. 
Rodman's  stail;  then  became  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  4th  Rhode  Island  regiment.  He  served  in 
numerous  engagements,  and  was  killed  while  in 
charge  of  his  regiment  at  Fredericksburg,  Vs.,  Dec. 
13,  1862. 

CURTIS,  JosiAH,  an  American  physician,  born 
in  1816.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  and  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  and  later  visited  Europe  twice  in 
order  to  study  the  sanitarjr  condition  ol  the  large 
cities.  In  I860  he  superintended  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  United  States  census,  and  tbe  same 
year  entered  the  army,  remaining  with  it  until  1866. 
In  1872  he  became  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 
United  States  geological  survey,  and  one  year  \ater 
chief  medical  officer  of  the   In^an  wrvic^.    B< 
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has  written    namerouB    articles  on  sanitary  eur- 

roundinits. 

CURTIS,  Newton  Martin,  an  American  Botdier, 
born  in  1S35.  He  wbh  commisAsned  captain  in  the 
leth  New  York  reeiment  in  I86I,  and  later  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  then  colonel  of  the  142d.  New  York 
infantry.  He  acquitted  bimaelf  in  various  battles 
with  distinction,  and  for  his  services  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher  was  promoted  to  brigadier-^ neral, 
and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislatare 
of  New  York.  He  waa  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  March,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
January  of  the  following  year.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  Major-General  Curtis  occupied  various 
Important  political  offices,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature. 

CURTIS,  S.4mjEL  IvRH,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  an  American 
educator,  born  in  1844.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1867,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1870. 
He  traveled  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  American  chapel  at  Leipaic.  In  1678  he  t>e- 
oame  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Congre- 

! national  Theological  Seminarv,  Chicago,  and  the 
ollowing  year  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation.  Prof. 
Curtis  has  written    several  books  on  theological 

CURTIS,  Samuel  Hyan  (1807-66),  an  American 
soldier.  He  Joined  the  army  in  1831 ;  resigned  in 
1832 ;  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  then  from  1841 
to  1846  practiced  law  in  Ohio.  During  this  time  he 
served  a^  captain,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel 
oE  the  militia,  and  adjutant-general  of  Ohio  for  the 
purpose  of  orKanizing  the  State's  quota  of  volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  war.  He  served  in  that  war 
as  colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  regiment  on  Gen,  Wool's 
BtaCf,  and  as  governor  of  Saltillo,  Mexico.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  settled  in  the  West,  and 
later  served  two  terms  and  part  of  a  third  as  Con- 
gressman from  Iowa,  resigning  in  1661  to  become 
colonel  of  the  2d  Iowa  regiment.  He  was  in  several 
Important  battles,  and  in  March,  1862,  was  uro- 
moted  to  major-general  of  volunteers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  became  United  States  commissioner 
to  examine  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  died 
in  Council  BluiTa,  Iowa,  Dec.  ^6,  1866. 

CURTIUS,EHNaT,  a  German  classical  archreolo- 

fist  and  historian,  born  at  Liibeek,  Sept.  2,  1614. 
or  sometime  he  taught  in  two  Berlin  gymnasiums ; 
next  became  extraordinary  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity there,  and  (1844^9)  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia.  In  1866  be  was  made  professor  at  Got- 
tin^en,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1868  to  become 
ordinary  professor  at  Berlin.  Since  1858  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  became  in 
1871  one  of  its  permanent  secretaries.  Among  his 
works  are :  Klassiiche  Sludieyi;  Anecdota  Deiphica; 
Inecriplionta  Atticte  Duodecim;  Die  Akropohs  von 
Aihtn;  Na.roi:  Olympia;  Die  lonitr;  Die  Topograpkie 
Kleinasiens;  Epkesot  Peloponnfsos;    and  Grieckuche 

GURxiuS.  Geobq,  a  German  philologist,  born  in 
1820.  In  1842  he  taught  in  Dresden,  and  in  1849  he 
became  a  professor  at  Prague.  In  lRo4  he  was  made 
professor  at  Kiel,  and  in  1862  took  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  classical  philology  in  the  University  of 


(cdiles,"  and  some  of  the  other  higher  magistrates 
of  the  Republic  having  senatorial  rank,  ft  was  a 
folding-stool  originally  of  ivory,  then  of  metal,  with 
curven  legs  crossing. 

CURWEN,  John  (1816-80),  an  English  teacher 
of  chorus  singing.  He  was  assistant  minister  at 
the  Independent  Charcta  of  Basing  Stoke,  Hants, 


and  later  was  co-pastor  at  Stowmarket,  In  Suffolk. 
In  1844  he  became  pastor  at  Flaistow,  Essex,  but 
resigned  in  1867  to  become  a  printer  and  publisher. 
He  published  various  books  on  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa 


CUSACK,  Maby  Prancbs,  philanthropist,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1830.  In  1850  she  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  joined  a  community  of  Franciscan 
nuns  engaged  in  teaching  poor  girls.  In  1861  she 
established  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Kenmare. 
In  1884  she  opened  the  flrat  house  of  the  new  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Peace  at  Nottingham,  England, 
and  the  following  year  a  similar  house  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  She  has  published  over  fifty  works, 
principally  on  religious  subjects. 

GUSHING,  Calbb.  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
man, born  jn  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  1800,  died  at  New- 
buryport,  Jan.  2,  1879.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1817;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  speedilv  established  a  large  practice.  He 
served  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  ir<35, 
1826  and  1833.  From  1884  to  1843  he  represented 
the  Esses  north  district  of  MassachusetU  in  Con- 

fress.  In  1843  he  was  sent  to  China  as  a  United 
tates  commissioner  and  negotiated  thefirst  treaty 
between  those  two  countries.  In  1846  he  was  again 
elected  a  representativa  in  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature. During  the  heated  debates  upon  tha 
question  of  war  with  Mexico,  be  zealously  advocated 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  raised  a  regiment,  which  he  armed  and 
equipped  at  bis  own  expense,  became  its  colonel, 
and  accompanied  it  to  Mexico  in  1847,  reporting  to 
Gen.  Taylor.  He  was  subsequently  commissioned 
brigadier-general,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  During  his  absence  in  Mexico  his  friends 
nominated  him  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but 
failed  to  elect  bim.  In  1850  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  State  legislature,  serving  two  years,  when  he 
became  by  appointment  associate  justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  From  1863  to  1857  he  was 
United  States  Attorney-General,  and  after  his  re- 
tirement returned  to  the  State  legislature  for  three 
years.  In  1860  President  Buchafian  sent  him  on  a 
conlidential  mission  to  the  South  Carolina  secea- 
sionists  to  try  and  induce  them  to  defer  open  has~ 
tilities  until  after  the  close  of  his  administration. 
This  he  failed  to  accomplish.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  revision 
and  codification  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  a  work 
which  engaged  him  several  years.  In  1866  he  visited 
Bogota  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission,  and  in  1870 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  protocol  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  In  1872  he  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the  Geneva 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims. 
Ill  1874  lie  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain,  where  be  remained  three  years.  He  published 
a  History  o/"  the  Tokh  of  Newburyport  (1826) ;  The 
Practical  PrincipUs  of  Political  Economy  (1826); 
Historical  and  Polilical  Review  of  the  Late  Rebellion 
in  France  (1833) ;  Reminisctncei  of  Spain:  the 
Country,  It»  People,  Hinlory  and Monvmenli  (1833); 
Gromth  and  Territorial  Progregi  of  the  United  State* 
(18391;  Life  of  WiUiam  H.  Harriion  (1840);  and 
The  Treaty  of  Wathington  (1873). 

CUSHlNtj,  FsAKK  Hauilton,  ethnologist,  bora 
in  Erie  county,  Pa.,  in  1857.  At  an  early  age  he 
manifested  a  love  for  archteological  pursuits,  and 
assisted  Dr.  Charles  Eau  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Indian  collections  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  curator  of  the  entire  collection 
untjl    the    close   of  the  Exhibition.    He  went,  in  I 

1879,  as  assistant  ethnologist  with  Maj.  J.  W.  Pow-  i 

ell's  expedition  among  the  Zufll  Indians  of  New  1 
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Mexico,  Two  mODths  hod  been  spent  amoDK  tbem, 
when  the  expeditkia  returned,  leaving  Mr.  Gush ine 
behind.  He  adopted  the  costume,  habits  and  life  of 
the  race,  and  lived  ai  an  Indian  for  three  years, 
studying  their  habits  language  and  history.  Mr. 
Guehing  has  publiBhed  several  works  on  the  Indian 
customs. 

CU8HI5:G,  Lutber  Stearkb,  a  distin^iBhed 
AmeriOBD  jurist,  born  In  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  m  1803, 
died  in  1866.  He  sradnated  at  the  Harvard  law- 
iichool  in  1828,  aod  subsequent!)'  became  clerk  of 
the  Maasachueetta  assembly,  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
reporter  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  important  works,  but  he  is  chiefly  known 
As  the  author  of  Mantial  of  Parliamentary  Practice, 
known  as  CutKing't  Manual,  and  recognized  as  the 
standard  text-book  on  the  subject. 

CUSHING,  Thohas,  LL.D.,  an  American  atates- 
man,  born  In  Boston,  Mass.,  1726,  died  in  1788.    He 

Cduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744.  In  1766  be 
ame  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
and  was  speaker  of  that  body  for  several  years.  He 
was  elected  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  in 
1774,  and  was  reelected  in  1776.  He  was  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  in  !77«,  but,  owing  to  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Declaration  of  Indepeudence,  was  de- 
feated. Subsequently  he  became  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Maasachasetts,  and  in  ITSS  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

CU8HING,  William  (1782-1810),  an  American 
jurist.  He  studied  law;  was  made  attorney-general 
of  Maasachasetts,  judge  of  prot>ate  of  Lincoln 
county,  Me.,  in  1768 ;  judge  of  tne  superior  court  of 
Maasaebuaetts  In  1772,  and  chief  justice  in  1777. 
In  1789  be  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  and  in  1796  declined  the  chief  juB- 
ticesbip.    Before  the    Revolution  be  was  almost 


founders  of  tbe  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  died  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Bept.  13, 1810. 

GUSHING,  William  Baseeb,  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  navy,  bom  in  Delafield,  Wis.,  in  1842, 
died  in  1874.  He  entered  tbe  Naval  Academy  in 
1857,  but  did  not  graduate,  resigning  in  1861 .  A  few 
weeks  lat«r  he  entered  the  naval  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer officer,  and  at  once  oommenced  a  brilliant 
career.  He  secured  the  first  prize  taken  by  the 
United  States  navy  during  the  war — a  tobacco- 
schooner.  His  most  distinguished  service  was  the 
destruction  of  tbe  Confederate  iron-clad  ram  Al- 
bemarle, Oct.  27,  1864.  With  a  steam  launch  and 
a  volunteer  crew,  Cushins  was  able  to  approach 
within  a  short  distance  of  tbe  huge  iron -clad  be- 
fore he  was  discovered.  Fire  was  opened  upon 
bim  from  picket-posts  and  from  the  iron-clad,  nut 
he  ran  the  launch  straight  at  the  huge  monster, 
and  swinging  the  torpedo-ljoom  under  the  vessel's 
overhang,  coolly  discharged  the  torpedo,  the  ex- 

filosion  destroying  both  the  iron -clad  and  tbe 
aunch,  Cushing  swam  to  tbe  shore  and  escaped. 
For  this  aCfair  he  was  officially  thanked  by  Con- 
gress and  promoted.  In  1872  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  or  commander,  and  was  the  youngest  of- 
ficer of  that  rank  in  the  service. 

CUSHMAN,  Chablottb  SAt'onBRS  (1816-76), 
an  American  actress,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1816. 
While  a  mere  child  she  developed  a  rich  contralto 
voice,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  sang  in  church 
chairs  in  Boston  and  aided  in  the  support  of  her 
widowed  mother's  family.  Through  the  assistanoe 
of  friends  of  her  father  she  was  provided  with  the 
best  musical  instructora,  and  in  1S35  made  her  di- 


bit as  an  operatic  singer  in  the  Karriage  of  Fi- 
garo. She  san^  with  great  success,  but  having 
attempted  to  sing  soprano,  her  voice  suddenly 
failed.    She  then  studied  for  the  dramatic  stagC; 


than  in  opera.  Removing  to  New  York,  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Bowery  Theater  in  leading  roles.  She 
subsequently  accepted  a  five  months'  engagement 
in  Albany,  and  then  became  connected  with  the 
Park  Theater,  from  1837  to  1840.  In  1842  she  under- 
took  the  management  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theater 
in  Philadelphia,  remaining  there  two  vears.  In  1844 
she  visited  England,  where  she  acnieved  a  tri- 
umphant success  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosalind,  ifri. 
Sailer,  Sianca,  and  Emilia.  She  also  impersonated 
Romeo,  her  sister  Susan  aasutning  tne  role  of 
Juliet.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1849,  and  played  throughout  the  country.  In  1862 
she  again  visited  England,  remaining  there  till 
1867,  when  she  filled  a  short  engagement  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  went  to  Rome.  She  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1860,  and  gave 
several  performances  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  the  commission  real- 
ising over  16,000  from^these  benefits.    After  several 


matic  engagements  gave  a  series  of  Shakespearian 
readings,  in  which  she  excelled.  She  closed  her 
dramatic  career  in  Boetun,  Mav  15,  1875,  and  re- 
tired to  Newpori,  R.  I.,  where  sne  bad  erected  a 
handsome  villa.  Here  she  was  seized  with  her 
final  illness,  and  went  to  Boston  to  submit  to  a 
surgical  operation,  and  died  there  Feb.  18, 1876. 

CUSHMAN  Elisha  (1788-1838),  an  American 
clergyman.  At  an  early  age  he  was  ordained  Bap- 
tist ^tor  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1814  was 
prominent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Connecticut 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  In  1822  be  founded  a 
denominational  journal  called  the  "Christian  Sec- 
retary." In  1825  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Philadelphia ;  in  1829,  at  Fairfield,  Conn,  -  in  183!  at 
New  Haven,  and  in  1835  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He 
died  in  1838,  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  to  Hart^ 
ford,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  charge  of  the 
"Christian  Secretary." 

CUSHMAN,  Pauline,  a  United  States  govern- 
ment spy,  born  in  1838,  She  was  employed  in  ISOS 
to  discover  tbe  Southern  svmpathizers  and  spies 
in  Louisville,  and  their  metnod  of  conveying  sup- 
plies across  the  lines.  The  same  year  she  went  be- 
yond the  lines  in  order  to  gain  information  of  the 
strength  ot  the  Confederates,  and  their  contem- 
plated movements.  She  was  captured  and  sen- 
tenced to  he  hanged,  but  was  left  behind  at  the 
evacuation  of  ShelDyville,  where  she  was  found  by 
the  Union  soldiers,  who  gave  her  the  title  of  major. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  roads  in  the  South  were  at 
great  service  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

CUSHMAN,  RoBXKT,  a  Plymouth  pilgrim,  bom 
in  Kent,  England,  in  1580,  died  in  England  in  1626. 
He  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  patent  in 
which  tbe  king  granted  toleration  for  their  form  ot 
religion  to  the  American  colonists,  and  Cushman 
embarked  with  bis  family  on  the  fipeedi'fll, 
Aug,  5, 1620.  The  same  year  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  to  the  finances  of  the  colony  and 
send  supplies.  In  1621  he  delivered  the  first  dis- 
course in  New  England  that  was  published.  The 
same  year,  while  returning  to  England,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  held  two  weeks,  and  then  re- 
leased. In  1623  he  obtained  a  grant  of  territory 
on  Cape  Ann,  where  a  new  band  of  Puritans  made 
the  first  permanent  settlement  within  thi-  limits 
of   tbe  Massachusetts  Bay  colony. 
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CUBSET,  a  small  town  In  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Allier,  2  miles  iiortheaiit  of  Vichy.  It  has 
two  mineral  springB.    Population,  &,356. 

OUSTARD,  a  composition  of  milk  or  cream,  eegs, 
etc.,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  according 
to  taste.  Castards  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
plain,  baked,  lemon,  orange,  almond,  and  coffee 
custards. 

CUSTER,  Geoboe  Armstbono  (1839-76),  an 
American  soldier,  born  at  New  Rumley,  Ohio,  1S8S. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  lieutenant  In  the  5th  cavalry, 
taKJn^  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was 
first  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Philip  Kearney,  and  sub- 
sequently served  on  Gen.  William  F.  Smith's 
staff,  superintending  the  balloon  ascensions  to  make 
reconnolssances,  '  On  one  occasion,  when  ordered 
to  select  a  place  for  the  army  to  ford  the  Chicha- 
horoiny,  he  plunged  into  the  river  alone,  waded 
across,  and  wnile  on  the  other  side  reconnoitered 
the  enemy's  position.  Gen.  McClellan,  who  wit- 
nessed the  feat,  at  once  appointed  him  aid-de- 
eamp  with  the  rank  of  captam,  and  at  Custer's  so- 
licitation permitted  him  to  take  some  troops  with 
which  he  crossed  the  river  during  the  night,  and  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning.attacked  the  picket-post 
he  had  discovered  the  day  before,  routing  them, 
capturing  acme  prisoners,  and  the  first  colors  taken 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  In  May,  1863,  he 
was  attached  to  Gen.  Pleasonton'e  staff,  and  for 
bis  brilliant  services  at  Brandy  Station  and  other 
engagements  of  the  Rappahannock  campaign  he 
was  promoted  brisadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 

fiven  command  of  a  brigade.  He  participated  In 
he  battle  of  Gettysburg,  was  wounded  at  Cul- 
peper  Court-house,  was  with  Gen.  Sheridan  dur- 
ing his  celebrated  cavalry  raid  in  May,  1864,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Yellow  Tavern,  T rev il- 
Ilon  Station,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Woodstock, 
Cedar  Creek,  Waynesboro,  Five  Forks,  Dinwiddie 
Court-house,  Appomattox  and  in  tact  in  all  but 
one  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  volunteers. 
In  March,  1666,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volun- 
teer service,  and  accepted  the  lieu  ten  ant -colonelcy 
of  the  7th  United  States  Cavalry,  and  went  to 
Kansas,  and  served  there  and  on  tne  Plains  until 
1871,  He  was  then  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1873 
was  ordered  to  Dakota.  In  July,  1874,  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  into  the  Black  Hills.  In 
May,  1876,  Gen.  Custer  led  his  regiment  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  on  the 
2Cth  of  June,  while  in  command  of  a  detachment 
of  277  troopers,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  en- 
tire force  was  massacred.  His  remains  were  re- 
moved to  the  National  Cemetery  at  West  Point  in 
1877. 

CUSTER,  Thomas  Wahd  (1845-761,  U.  8.  sol- 
dier,  brother  of  Gen.  G,  A.  Custer.  He  joined  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  after  service  in  the  West 
was  made  aid-de-camp  on  his  brother's  staff.  In 
1864  he  wasappointed  second-lieutenant  of  the  6th 
Michigan  cavalry,  and_  captured  two  Confederate 
Bags,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  from  Congress. 
In  1865  he  served  with  Gen.  Custer  in  Texas, 
receiving  the  brevets  of  captain,  major,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In  1866  he  was  second-lientenant 
in  the  Ist  infantry  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  after- 
wards first- lieu  ten  ant  in  his  brother's  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Gen.  Custer  said  of  him:  "Tom  should 
be  the  general  and  I  the  captain,"  He  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  June  25,  1876. 

CUTHBERT.  a  railroad  junction  and  county-seat 
of  Randolph  county,  Ga.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Southwestern  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  of  two 
female  colleges,  and  a  high  school. 


CUTHBERTSON,  John  (1718-9!),  a  Scottiah- 
American  clergyman.  He  was  ordained  in  1749, 
and  went  to  Ireland  to  preach  to  the  Covenanters 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  during  the  Scottish 
persecutions.     In  1751  he  came  to  America,  and 

fireached  to  some  of  his  followers  on  the  Cumber- 
and  River.  In  1773  he  labored  in  Chester,  I^- 
caster,  and  York  counties.  Pa.  His  diary  shows 
that  he  preached  on  2,462  days,  baptized  3,806  chil- 
dren, officiated  at  204  marriages,  and  rode  on  horse- 
back over  70,000  miles. 

CUTLASS,  a  sword  about  three  feet  long,  broad 
and  straight,  with  a  japanned  hilt.  Cutlasses  are 
mostly  used  by  sailors  m  the  navy,  when  boarding 
and  taking  possession  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

CUTLER,  Manassss,  LL.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  8, 1742,  died  at 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  July  28, 1823,  After  graduating  at 
Yale  in  176G,  he  engaged  in  the  whaling  busincfla, 
but  continued  his  studies,  and  in  IT67  was  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Finding  the  practice  of 
the  law  uncongenial  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
theological    study,   and  in  1770   was  licensed    to 

S reach.  In  1771  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ongregational  society  of  Hamlet  parish,  now  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  ana  continued  m  this  relation 
until  his  death.  During  the  cloeinjg  years  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  his  parish  was  without  a  physician, 
and  Mr.  Cutler  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  soon  acquired  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  to  provide  the  communitv  with 
intelligent  and  skillful  medical  service.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  Company,  an  asso- 
-'-''--    -'    Revolutionary  officers,  formed  for  the 


Edition  consisting  of  forty-five  men  left  Cutler's 
use,  and  settling  on  this  tract  of  land,  founded 
the  town  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  Cutler  visited  the 
colony,  making  the  journey  of  7G0  miles  in  a  sulky. 
but  aid  not  remain.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Yale  in  1791,  and  in  1796  was  tender«d 
the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  ot 
Ohio  territory,  but  declined  the  commission.  Later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, and  from  1801  to  1805  served  as  a  Federaliat  in 
Congress,  declining  a  reelection. 
CUTLERY.    See  Eritannioa,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  733- 


N.  H.,  March  27,  1681,  He  came  to  America  some 
time  prior  to  1645,  and  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  and 
mill-owner.  In  1679  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  province  by  Charles  TI,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  his  death.  His  descendants  now  spell  the 
name  "Cutts." 

CUTTER,  a  name  given  to  two  kinds  of  small 
vessels.  The  cutters  wnich  are  used  by  yachtsmen, 
smugglers,  and  revenue  cruisers,  and  are  built  with 
speciu  reference  trO  speed,  are  small  vessels  with 
one  mast  and  a  bowsprit.  They  are  much  like 
sloo^  in  rig,  the  distinction  being  that  in  a  cotter 
the  jib  has  no  stay  to  support  it.  The  cutters  be- 
longing to  ships  of  war  are  clincher-built  boats, 
from  about  24  to  28  feet  in  length.  Two  saah  cut- 
ters are  supplied  to  every  ship  of  war,  except  those 
of  the  smallest  kind. 

CUTTINGS,  branches  or  portions  of  branches  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  employed  to  produce  new  plants, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  lower  end  into  the  earth. 
Willows,  fuchsias,  currants,  gooseberries,  et«.,  are 
easily  propagated  in  this  way;    but  many  other 
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plants,  commonly  propagated  by  cuttings,  require 

treat  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gardener.  The 
ranches  which  are  joung,  but  not  less  than  a  year 
old,  are  best  adapted  tor  this  purpose. 

CUTTING.  Joan  T.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a 
merchant,  was  born  in  Westport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7, 
1S44;  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  and  lived  in 
that  State  and  Illinois  until  1S7T,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  Illinois.  He  served  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  removed  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1877;  was  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Guard,  State  of  CaliEornia,  retiring  in 
Febroary,  1891,  with  Che  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  county  committee  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  ISflO  was  elected  a  Representative  from 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  California  to 
the  62d  CongresB. 

CUTTING,  Sbwall  Sylvbbtbb,  D.  D.,  educator, 
born  in  Windsor, Vt.,  Jan.  19, 1813,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
H.  Y..  Feb.  7, 1882.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  and  in  1^  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  citurch  in  West  Boylston,  Mass., 
and  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Soutbbrldge,  Mass.  In  1845  he  became 
editor  of  the  "Baptist  Advocate"  in  New  York. 
The  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  "New 
York  Recorder,"  and  under  his  management 
rapidly  grew  in  circulation  and  influence.  He  re- 
tired from  the  "  Recorder  "  in  1850,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Christian 
Review"  from  1849  to  1862,  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  Watchman  and  Reflector,"  a  Boston  publi- 
cation, from  1851  to  1863.  In  the  latter  year  he 
again  became  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Recorder." 
In  1866  the  "  New  York  Baptist  Register  "  was  con- 
solidated with  the  "  Recorder,"  and  the  name 
changed  to  "  The  Examiner."  From  1855  to  1668  he 
held  the  chair  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  history 
in  the  Rochester  University.  He  published  Hit- 
toncal  Vindication*  (1869),  Strugglet  and  Trittmpha  of 
Religimu  Liberty  (1876),  and  Ancient  Bapti»lrie». 

CUT-WORM,  a  term  used  loosely  of  worms  or 
grubs  destructive  to  cabbage  and  beans. 

CUYAHCM3A  FALLS,  a  town  of  Summit  county. 
Ohio,  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  ia  here  inclosed 
by  walls  of  rock  200  feet  high.  The  river  furnisher 
an  abundant  water-power,  which  is  applied  in  run- 
ning wire-mills,  paper-mills,  rolling-mills,  soap  and 
glue  taetorieg. 

CUYLER,  Theodore  Lbdyard,  clergyman,  born 
in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1822.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1841,  and  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  four  years  later.  In  1848  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 

rtor  of  the  3d  Presbyterian  church  In  Trenton, 
J.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Market  Street  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  continued  to  minister  to  this 
society  until  1660,  when  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  become  its  first  pastor.  Under 
Dr.  Cuyler's  charge  this  society  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  de- 
nomination. In  addition  to  hie  ministerial  tabors 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
religion  spress,  and  has  al^  published  Stray  Arrows 
(1851) ;  The  Cedar  Christian  (1863) ;  Thf  Empty  Crib 
(1868);  Heart  Life  [1871);  Thought  Hives  (1872); 
Pointed  Paperi  (1876);  From  the  Nile  to  Norway 
(1881);  Ood't  Light  on  Dark  Cloud*  (1882);  Wayiidf 
Spring*  (1884);  and  Right  to  the  Point  (1884).  He 
has  also  written  a  large  number  of  temperance 
tracts. 


OYANITE,  Kyanits,  or  Distubnb.  a  mineral 
composed  of  alumina  and  silica.  It  often  occurs 
crystallized,  and  generally  in  broad  prisms ;  varies 
in  color,  but  is  frequently  of  a  flne  sky-blue,  slightly 
tinged  with  violet ;  is  transparent,  and  sometimes 
beautifully  opalescent.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  and  in  several 
localities  in  Scotland. 

CYANOSIS,  or  Cyanopathia,  a  condition  in 
which  the  skin  of  a  new-born  infant  becomes  blue. 
It  is  the  result  of  congenital  disease  or  malforma- 
tion of  the  heart.  Cyanosis  may  cause  death  a  few 
days  after  birth,  normal  development  may  take 
place  and  the  child  recover,  or  he  may  live  for 
years  with  this  undeveloped  condition  of  tne  blood- 

CYANOTYPE  PROCESSES:  in  photography, 
those  processes  in  which  the  compound  radical  cyan- 
ogen is  employed;  they  were  discovered  bv  Sir  John 
Hergchel,  and  depend  for  their  successful  practice 
on  the  reduction  of  a  persalt  of  iron  to  the  State  of 
protosalt,  by  the  action  oE  light,  in  the  presence  of 

CYATHOPHYLLUM,  a  genus  of  fossil  stony 
corals,  with  a  simple  or  branched  polyparium,  in- 
ternally lam  el  lated,  the  lamella  having  a  quadri- 
partite arrangement.  The  older  portions  are  cut 
off  by  transverse  "tables"  or  septa,  and  the  base  of 
the  stem  is  often  supported  by  root-like  processes. 
This  eenus  first  appeared  in  the  Silurian,  was 
abundant  in  the  Devonian,  and  disappeared  at  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

CYCHLA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Chro- 
midm,  of  which  many  species  are  found  in  the 
rivers  of  tropical  America.  They  have  small  and 
crowded  teeth, forming  a  large  band;  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  their  colors, 
and  some  of  them  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

CYCLE,  a  term  used  in  chronology  to  denote 
an  interval  of  time  in  which  certain  ] ' 


the  same  order.  Cycles  have  chiefly 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  neitner  the  year  [the 
period  of  the  earth  round  the  moon),  nor  the  month 
(the  period  of  the  moon  round  the  earth),  can  be 
measured  by  days,  or  even  by  hours,  so  exactly  as 
not  to  leave  fractions.  Cycles  have  been  invented 
to  swallow  up  these  fractions  of  time  in  whole  num- 
bers expressing  days,  in  such  a  way  that  after  a 
certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the  body  whose 
period  has  been  put  against  that  of  theeartnon  her 
axis,  the  body  shall  at  last  occupy  the  same  place 
in  the  heavens  and  calendar  as  it  did  when  the 
cycle  commenced.  Of  the  numerous  cycles  or 
periods  of  this  kind  that  have  been  established  the 
nore  important  are  noticed  under  Calendar,  Bri- 
lannica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  669-70,  and  Astronomy,  Vol.  II, 
p.  747. 

CYCLOID.  If  a  circle  roll  along  a  straight  line 
in  its  own  plane,  any  point  on  the  circumference 
describes  a  curve  whicn  is  called  a  cycloid.  This  is 
the  most  interesting  of  what  are  called  the  tran- 
scendental curves,  both  from  its  geometrical  prop- 
erties and  its  numerous  applications  in  mechanics. 
In  dynamics,  for  example,  we  find  that  a  heavy 
particle  descends  from  rest  from  any  point  in  the 

arc  of  an  i -"  — '--■  --  ->--  ' •  --— ^-  "-- 

same  time 
it  starts. 

CYCLOBRANOHIATA.anorderotgasteropodous 
mollusks.^n  which  the  gills  nsually  form  a  series  of 
lamellffi,  surrounding  tte  body  between  the  foot 
and  the  mantle.  To  this  order  belong  the  univalve 
PaUllidx,  or  limpets,  and  the  multivaive  Chitonidx, 
or  chitons. 

CYCLONES  (Gr.,  ituUon,  whiplingl.a  clrcul^t  °^ 
rotatory  storm,  revolving  arouoii  aoal''''"'*"teTi*^* 
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opposing  currents  of  Sir,  to  wit:  polar  or  equatorial 
wiads  Bowing  Hide  by  side,  or  one  above  the  otlier, 
each  constantly  atrugglinj;  for  the  mastery.  Wind, 
or  the  motion  of  the  air,  is  the  consequeDce  of  a 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the  layers  of  the  at- 
tnosphere,  and  the  tendency  of  its  motion  is  to  re- 
etiire  the  equilibrium  which  hue  been  previously  de- 
stroyed. CjoloneB  have  never  been  observed  on 
the  equatorial  line.  North  of  the  eauator,  their  ro- 
tation Is  invariably  from  right  to  leit ;  sonth  of  the 
equator,  from  left  to  right.  The  center  of  the  mon- 
ster vortex  is  invariably  calm,  and  travels  forward 
with  the  storm.  According  to  Humboldt,  a  velocity 
of  200  to  800  miles  an  hour  has  frequently  been 
reaohedin  portions  of  the  storms.  In  an  official  state- 


ment regarding  these  singular  atmospheric  out- 
burats  made  bytbeSignalServioe  of  theUnited  States 
from  obtainable  data  for  a  hundred  years,  it 


authoritatively  stated  that  in  600  cyclonic  storms, 
the  direction  of  the  'Srhirl"  in  the  cloud  was  invari- 
ably from  right  to  left,  and  that  the  temperature 
preceding  the  storm  was  sultry, sometimes  oppres- 
sively so. 

A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  stoim  is  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  cloud.  It  often  resembles  a  body  of 
smoke  issuing  from  a  burning  building,  and  rolling 
upward  in  fantastic  shapes  to  a  great  height.  It 
dark,  and  presenting  a  deep  greenish  hue,  it  fore- 
bodes a  great  destruction.  The  form  lis  various, 
but  inclines  to  the  funnel  shape,  and  as  it  passes 
over  the  country  is  productive  of  an  angry  and  ter- 
rifying roar.  In  all  directions  the  clouds  around 
the  central  storm  seem  to  be  in  consternation. 
They  break  up  into  small  portions,  dash  over  and 
Into  each  other,  at  one  time  darting  toward  the 
earth,  and  then  rushing  far  upward,  but  steadily 
joining  the  monster  whirl  as  it  rapidly  advances. 
The  roaring  accompanying  the  approachin^oyolone 
is  compared  to  the  oeavy  rumblmg  of  aa  immense 
freight  train  moving  over  a  bridge  or  through  a 
tunnel,  intensified  to  a  degree  that  paralyzes  the 
senses  of  mau  and  beast  alike.  The  cyclone  may  or 
may  not  be  attended  by  thunder  and  lightning.  In 


closely  marked  that  many  cases  are  noted  where 
one  side  of  a  tree  has  been  trimmed  of  its  branches 
clearto  the  trunk,  as  if  by  monster  knives,  while 
not  a  leaf  on  the  other  side  was  disturbed.  Paths 
axe  made  in  forests  which  for  accuracy  of  border- 
ing would  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  careful 
engineering  skill.  Portions  of  houses  have  been 
completely  wrecked  and  carried  to  enormous  dis- 
tances, while  other  portions  remained  untouched. 
CYCLOPS,  a  genuB  of  small  freeh-water  crusta- 
ceans, type  of  a  family  iCyclopidK)  in  the  order 
Copepoda.  Various  species  are  common  as  active 
swimmers  in  fresh- water  pools  or  slow-Q owing 
brooks,  and  a  few  forms  have  been  recorded  from 
the  sea.  They  have  an  elongated  body  without  a 
shell,  with    four  forked    thoracic  feet  and  a  five- 

iointed  abdomen.  The  head  region  is  not  distinct 
rom  the  first  ring  of  the  thorax  ;  there  is  a  pear- 
shaped  segmented  body  and  a  long  abdomen ;  both 
pairs  of  antennie  are  long,  and  in  the  male  the  an- 
terior pair  form  claspers;  the  mandibular  and 
maxillary  palps  are  degenerate ;  and  a  heart  is  said 
to  be  absent.  The  average  length  of  the  common- 
est species  is  from  two  to  three  millimeters.  A 
marked  feature  is  the  single  median  eye,  usually 
bright  crimson  and  sparkling  like  a  gem,  and  not 
less  noticeable  are  the   two  large  egg-bags  carried 


ble  matter,  and  are  very  prolific 


CYCLORAMA,  a  series  of  views,  which,  being 
wound  round  cylinders,  are  made  to  pass  in  con- 
secutive order  Itefore  the  spectator,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  motion  on  bis  part,  as  the  baiiks  of  a 
river  are  seen  from  a  boat,  or  the  country  from  a 
railway-car. 

CYCLOBIS,  the  name  employed  to  designate  cer- 
tain still  very  imperfectly  understood  movements 
of  the  contents  of  cells  in  plants,  first  observed  and 
described  by  C.  H.  Schulti.  As  they  have  been 
observed  in  plants  of  the  most  dissimilar  natural 
orders,  it  is  not  unreasonably  presumed  that  thej 
prevail  throughout  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  characterize  the  active  life  of  all  vegetable 


the  upper  part,  it  is  termed  cyma  reeta;  when  hol- 
low in  the  lower  part,  it  is  called  cyma  rerma. 

CYMBALS,  a  pair  of  concave  metal  plates,  which, 
when  etruek  one  against  the  other,  produce  a  loud 
harsh  sound  of  no  fixed  pitch.  They  vary  in  size 
from  small  finger-cymbals  or  castanets  to  large  or- 
chestral cymbals  intended  for  use  with  the  large 
drum.  The  notes  in  music  for  this  instrument  are 
all  placed  on  the  same  line  or  space,  in  rhythmical 
succession.  Instruments  somewhat  similar  in 
character  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  since  the 
earliest  historic  times.  The  liestcymbalsare  those 
made  in  Turkey  and  China.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  musical  instrument  made  of  steel  wire, 
in  a  triangular  form. 

CYME,  a  term  employed  in  botany  to  desigiiate 
those  forms  of  infiorescence  which  are  definitt  or 
centrifugal — that  is,  in  which  the  main  axis  ends  in 
a  flower,  but  bears  one  or  more  lateral  branches 
which  again  terminate  in  flowers,  but  not  before 
producing  secondary  branches  which  continue  tt)e 
same  process  as  far  as  growth  permits. 

CYNAKCHE,  a  termapplied  to  the  severer  forma 
of  sore  throat. 

C  YNAKCHUM,  a  genus  of  AtcUpiadaces,  of  which 
some  species  have  been  used  medicinally.  The  In- 
dian Cynanchum  extentum  yields  flber,  and  Cynon- 
cAum  orali/oiium,  a  native  of  Penang,  yields  caout- 
chouc of  excellent  quality. 

CYKODON,  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  dictate 
or  racemose  spikes,  so  named  from  its  sharp-pointed 
underground  shoots.  The  most  important  species, 
C.  dactylon,  is  the  widely  distributed  and  well- 
known  Bermuda  grass.  It  is  the  principal  fodder 
and  pasture  grass  of  India,  where  It  is  known  by 
the  names  ofdhob,  doorba,  etc. 

CYNOMOKIUM,  a  genus  of  the  curious  parasitic 
order  Balanophoracex.  C.  coccineum,  a  plant  of  a 
strange  fungus-like  appearance,  is  found  in  the  isl- 
ands of  Malta  and  Gozo.  It  was  long  known  as 
Fungut  MfUtengit,  and  enioj^ed  the  highest  reputa- 
tion as  a  Styptic,  besides  being  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  dysentery  and  other  maladies.  These  uses, 
however,  depended  on  the  doctrine  of  signaturea 
alone,  its  scarlet  color  and  blood-like  juice  being 
interpeted  as  providential  indications  of  its  cura- 
tive aestinatton  for  all  injuries  or  diseases  accon^ 
paoied  by  bleeding. 

CYNOSURE  (Gr.,t!^no»oura:  literally,  the  dog'a 
taill,  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear.  As  toe 
pole  star  is  the  principal  star  of  the  constellation, 
the  eyes  of  mariners  are  frequently  directed  to  it. 
hence  thecommon  application  of  the  term  cynosure 
to  anything  that  stronglr  attrkots  attention;  a 
center  of  attraction. 

CYNTHIANA,  aoityand  county-seat  of  Harri- 
son county,  Ky.  It  has  a  female  ooUege,  flour  mills, 
and  carriage  factories,  and  manufactures  the  fa- 
mous "Bourbon"  whiskey.  There  is  a  fine  race-course 
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here.    The  place  was    named  from  Cynthia  and  j 
Anna  HarriBon,  daushterB  of  an  earl;  settler.  Three 
battles  between  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces 
were  fought  here,  the  dates  being  July  17,  1862, 
June  11,  1864.  and  Jane  14, 1864. 

CYPERACE,£,  the  order  of  reede  and  Bed/^es, 
Dearly  akin  to  gTEBseB,  but  easily  distlnguiBhed  by 
their  solid,  anjointed,  cenerally  triangular  etems, 
nndivided  leaf  ■  sheaths,  and  absence  of  paleee. 
There  are  about  2,000  Bpecies,  widely  digtnbuted 
throughout  all  climates,  but  more  especially  in 
temperate  and  cold  regions,  and  in  marshy  soila,  of 
which  they  often  take  almost  entire  possession. 

0Y-PRE8.    See  BriUnnica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  746. 

CYPRESS.    See  Britannioa,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  745-46. 

CYPEINID-E,  a  lar^  family  of  fresh-water  bony 
fisbea,  with  open  swim-bladaera.  Babel,  bream, 
carp,  chub,  dace,  sold-ftsh,  f^udgeon,  minnow,  roach, 
tench,  are  fsmilutr  examples.  They  are  distin- 
snished  by  their  small  toothless  mouths,  naked 
bead,  uaunlly  scaled  body,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  adipose  tin.  The  family  includes  over  a  hundred 
genera,  and  eight  times  as  many  species. 

CYPRINODONTID^  {"toothed-carp"),  a  family 
of  small  bony  flsbes,  with  open  swim-bladders. 
They  are  allied  to  carps  iCyprindm),  but  the  mouth 
bears  teeth,  the  heaa  and  body  are  scaled,  and 
there  are  never  barbules.  The  family  includes  20 
genera  and  over  a  hundred  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  warm  and  tropical  zones,  both  fresh- 
water and  marine. 

CYPRIOTE  ART.  See  under  Ctfscs,  Britannica, 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  747-60. 

CYPRlS,  a  very  common  small  fresh-water  crus- 
tacean, type  of  a  family  (Cypridx)  in  the  order  0»- 
tracoda.  Like  other  ostracods,  this  small  "  water- 
flea"  has  an  nnsegmented  body,  seven  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages, a  rudimentary  abdomen,  and  a  bivalve 
mollusk  shell  inoloBing  all.  The  shell  of  cyprie  is 
dainty  and  elastic ;  the  posterior  antenne  bear  a 
lone  tuft  of  bristles  on  their  second  joint ;  the  sec- 
ona  pair  of  maxille  have  a  small  gill  appendage ; 
the  posterior  limbe  are  Terr  irregular. 

CYPRUS,  ah  island  and  British  colonv  In  the 
Levant,  60  milee  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
41  from  the  coast  of  Syria  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  747-40).  It  is  administered  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, under  a  convention  concluded  between  the 
representatives  of  England  and  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key at  Constant! nopte,  June  4,  1878.  Its  area  is 
3JS84  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  186,173. 


The  island  is  divided  into  six  districts  with  Nicosia 
as  its  capital.  There  is  no  public  debt,  and  the 
revenue  tor  1890  was  £174,490.  the  expenditures 
being  £106.338.  The  chief  products  of  Cyprus  are 
corn,  cotton,  carobs,  linseed,  olives,  silk,  raiBins, 
fruit,  vegetables,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  wine ;  and 
the  minerals  are  lead,  building  and  ornamental 
stones,  and  salt.  The  imports  for  1690  amounted  to 
£244324,  and  the  exports  to  f7;i,62S.  £n{;lisb, 
French  and  Turkish  coins,  and  Tu.kish  weights  and 


CYRENIU8.aGreciied  form  ofPublius  Sulpiclns 

guirinue,  named  in  Luke  ii  as  governor  of  Syria, 
e  received  hia  appointment  as  governor  a.  n.  6, 
but  the  difficulty  in  harmonizing  this  with  Luke  is 
overcome  by  admitting  that  he  had  been  governor 
also  at  an  earlier  date — according  to  Zumpt,  from 

4  B.  C.  to  1  B.  C. 

CYSTIN,orCrsTrcOxiDK,  forms  a  rare  variety 
of  urinary  calculus.  Its  chemical  composition  is 
C,H,N80„  and  it  forms  a  whitish  or  dirty  yellow 
deposit  consisting  of  six-sided  crystalline  tablets. 
It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  thereby  distin- 
guished from  the  similar  crystals  of  urio  acid. 

CZAR,  TsAB.  a  title  of  the  Russian  emperor. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  old  Slavonic  lan- 
guEige,  and  signiflea  much  the  same  as  German 
Kaiier,  Latin  Cmtar,  to  which  it  probably  owes  its 
origin.     After  the  twelfth  century,  the  Russlai 


Russian  provinces  were  called  grand  dukes 
till  the  16th  century.  Ivan  IV,  crowned  in  1647, 
was  the  first  independent  Russian  prince  who 
assumed  the  title.  From  this  time  the  Russian  mon- 
srcbs  called  themselves  Czars  of  Moscow;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Little  Russia  and  Smolensk, 
Ciars  of  All  the  Russias.  The  title  Mar,  though 
the  equivalent  of  emperor,  was  not  recognized  as 
involving  imperial  rank  at  the  time  it  was  assumed 
by  Ivan;  and  when  Peter  I,  In  1724,  assumed  the 


mately  conBented  to  do  s( 

CZERMAK,  JoHAMN  Nepohuk,  a  German  physi- 
ologist, born  in  Prague,  June  17. 1828,  died  Sept.  IS, 
1879.  He  studied  at  Vienna,  Breslan  and  Wurzfaurg, 
and  was  professor  successively  at  Cracow,  Pestn, 
Jena  and  Leipeig.  Prof.  Ciermak  was  the  founder 
of  laryngoscopy.  His  principal  work  is  Der  K*ht- 
kopftpiegel. 
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DAA,  LiTDvto  ERiSTBNBEti,  a  Norwegiao  politi- 
cian and  publiciBt,  bom  io  Saltdalen,  Aag.  !9, 1S09, 
and  in  1862  became  professor  of  history  id  Ohristi- 
ania.  He  faaa  written  much  on  political  and  faiator- 
ical  Bubjects.  His  chief  works  are:  Siifnit-n<in<t 
Handorbog  (IMl),  Vdtigt  OMr  Ethnolo^en  {1865), 
JordbeihnvUte  for  den  norste  Almue  (1867),  and 
Om  KationaiiUternet  Udvikling  (I8«8). 

DAAE,  LuDviG  LuDviossoK,  Norwegian  historian, 
born  in  Aremark,  December  7,  ISSi.  He  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  history  in  1876.  He  has  written 
the  history  of  Chrietiania,  and  has  traced  the 
chronicles  of  Norway  during  the  Danish  posses- 
sion.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  thoroughness 
and  impartiality. 

DAB  (.Pltiteiia  limanda),  a  small,  flat  fish  cloBely 
reeembling  the  plaice  and  flounder,  but  differing 
from  them  somewhat  in  form  and  color.  It  is  com- 
mon on  all  sandy  parts  of  the  British  coasts.  It  is 
about  12  inches  in  len^h  and  light  brown  in  color. 
A  larger  but  less  plentiful  species  is  known  as  the 
lemon  dab  (P.  mtcrocphaln).  The  rusty  dab  (P. 
firraginea)  is  occasionally  found  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast. 

DABOLIi.  Nathak,  a  teacher  of  Connecticut, 
born  about  1750,  died  at  Groton,  Conn.,  March  9, 
1818.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  "  DaboU's 
Arithmetic,"  and  also  of  a  treatise  on  navigation. 

DACELO,  a  ^enus  of  king-flshers.  The  beat 
known  species  is  the  Dacelo  gigas,  of  New  l^outh 
Wales,  commonly  called  the  "laughing  jackass." 
The  name  was  au(;gested  bv  its  harsh  cry,  uttered 
at  early  dawn.  It  inhabits  nollow  tree  trunks,  and 
feeds  upon  flsh,  reptiles,  etc. 

DACl,  inhabitants  of  Dae ia,  a  barbarous  people, 
supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Thrace.  They 
were  also  called  GetEe,  which  is  thought  by  some 
critics  to  identify  them  with  the  Goths, 

DA  0O8TA,  Jacob  M.,  M.  D.,  born  in  the  island 
of  St  Thomas,  West  Indies,  Feb.  7, 1833.  He  ac- 
quired his  classical  education  in  Germany,  and  Mb 
medical  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College  in  1852.  He  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  clinical  medicine  in  that  institution,  and 
in  18T2  was  chosen  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  He  has  made  a  number  of  val- 
uable contributions  to  medical  literature.  His 
specialty  is  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

DACEES,  Sir  Sydney  C,  K.  C.  B.  (1804-84), 
English  admiral,  born  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  9,  1804,  died  March,  1884.  He  entered 
the  British  navy  at  18  years  of  age.  was  lieutenant 
in  the  reduction  of  the  Morea  Castle  in  1823;  cap- 
tain in  the  Crimean  war,  and  commanded  the  first 
iron-clad  squadron.  He  was  second  in  command 
in  1861  on  the  North  American  and  West  India 
station  when  the  Trent  affair  was  pending  between 
England  and  America,  and  held  various  other 
offices  of  honor. 

DACRYDIUM,  a  genua  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Taxacex,  chiefly  natives  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Huon  Pine  {D.  FranHinii)  is 
valuable  for  Its  timber,  which  is  excellent  for  spare 
for  naval  purposes.  D.  tarifoUum.  the  Kakaterra 
tree  of  New  Zealand,  attains  a  height  of  200  feet, 
and  is  also  valuable  for  timber. 


DACTYL,  a  metrical  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consistins  of  one  long  and  two  short  aylla- 
bles.  In  EngHsh  it  is  applied  to  a  measure  con- 
sisting of  one  accented  and  two  unaccented  syl- 
lables. 

DACTYLOLOGY,  the  art  of  communicating 
thoughts  by  the  fingers. 

DACTYLOS,  a  (Jreek  measure,  equal  to  0.7686 
inchee. 

DADD,  Geobge  H.,  M.  D.,  veterinary  Burgeon, 
bom  in  England  about  1813.  He  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  1839,  where  he  became  well  known 
as  a  writer  on  veterinary  science. 

DADEVILLE,  a  village  ot  Alabama,  situated 
about  50  miles  northeast  ot  Montgomery.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Tallapoosa  county.  It  has  a  minerml 
spring. 

DADO(/t.,  adie),  a  term  applied  in  arohitectare 
to  the  body  of  a  pedestal,  the  cubic  block  between 
the  base  and  cornice.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  pro- 
tection running  around  the  bottom  of  the  wal^  of 
a  room,  more  commonly  known  as  wainscoting. 

DADUE,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  five  miles  east 
of  the  Bolan  Pass.  It  contains  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  said  to  be  one  ot  the  hottest  places  in 
the  world,  although  situated  in  the  30th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  British  troops  here  rooted  a 
Kelat  force  in  November,  1840. 

D.iEDALI7S,  according  to  Greek  mythology  the 
inventor  of  the  auger,  saw,  and  other  tools.  The 
building  of  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete  is  also  ascribed 
to  him,  together  with  various  attiBttc  inventions. 
By  ascribing  inventions  to  Dndalus  the  Greebi 
seem  to  have  meant  that  they  belonged  to  the  time 


_      _.     died 

June,  18^8.  He  participated  in  the  revolution  in 
Holland  in  1787.  and  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  France.  He  rendered  important  service  to 
Dumouriet  in  the  campaign  of  1793,  and  was  made 
general  of  brigade.  He  also  rendered  service  in 
1799.  While  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Holland 
he  conquered  East  Frlesland,  and,  beside  other 
rank  was  made  ^vernor-generBl  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  possessions.  He  published  a  work  upon 
hisadministrationin  Java,  which  was  an  important 
contribution  to  knowledge  concerning  the  iuaud. 

DAET,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luion,  one  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  North 
Camarines.    Population,  7,702. 

DAG,  a  clumsy  pistol,  used  In  the  16th  and  16th 
centuries.  In  tne  Spanith  Tragedy,  publisbed  in 
1603,  one  of  the  characters  is  represented  ob  shoot- 
ing the  dag. 

DAGG,  John  Leadlet,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in 
Middleburg,  Va.,  Feb.  13.  1794,  died  June  II,  1884 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Baptist  church  of  Phil- 
adelphia from  1826  to  1S34,  and  principal  of  Ala- 
bama Female  Athenfeum  from  1888  to  1844.  During 
the  following  ten  years  be  was  president  of  Mercw 
University,  and  profesBor  of  systematic  theology 
from  1864  to  1856.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  valuable  and  popular  works,  one  of  them  itoml 
Scitnce,  being  used  as  a  text-book  in  several  collies. 
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DAOOETT,  David,  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer 
and  Jurist,  born  at  Attleborongh,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 
1764,  died  April  12,  1851.  He  was  United  8tat«e 
Senator  from  1S13  to  1819,  and  was  appointed  in 
I62S  Kent  profasBor  of  law  at  Yale  College,  of 
which  he  was  a  graduate.  He  became  chief  justice 
of  Connecticut  in  1832. 

DAGGETT,  Olivbb  E.,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  14, 1810,  died 
at  Hartford,  Aug.  31,1380.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  and  in  1828  became  pastor  of  the  South 
Cbur^  in  Hartford,  Conn,  In  1887  he  was  ordained 
paator  of  the  First  Congre^tional  church  of  Can- 
andaigua,  N.  Y.,  which  position  be  held  for  nearly 
twenty-three  years.  He  was  subsequently  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  and  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  church  of  New  London, 
Conn.  He  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  C(m- 
neclicut  Hymnbook.  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  "New  Englanaer"  and  author  of  printed  ser- 
mons. 

DAGO,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  belonging  to 
the  Russian  government  of  Esthonia.  It  is  about 
84  miles  in  length  and  16  In  breadth.  The  soil  is 
sterile,  and  the  coasts  rocky.  The  population,  num- 
bering about  10,000,  are  chiefly  Esthonians  em- 
ployed in  ashing  and  cattle-rearing. 

DAGO,  a  nameoriginaliyeiven by  sailors  to  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  and  Ittuians  in  general.  It  Is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  frequent 
Spanish  name  JHego,  equivalent  to  the  English 
name  James  or  Jack,  By  others  it  is  a  title  given 
exclusively  to  those  bom  of  Spanish  parents, 
especially  In  Louisiana.  B;  others,  again,  It  is 
claimed  to  be  purely  a  corruption,  or  a  nickname 
derived  from  htaal^oi,  which,  though  a  Spanish  and 
not  an  Italian  word,  came  by  some  accident  to  be 


the  royal  or  semi-royal  derivation  of  the  word 
hidalgo*  may  have  been,  the  prostituted  derivative 
Is  especially  applied  to  that  lower  class  of  the 
Southern  Europe  Latin  element  employed  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  cheaper  labor  pursuits.  The  peculiar 
class  of  unskilled  laborers  to  which  the  t«rm 
especially  applies,  is  that  whose  members  herd  to- 
gstber  as  closely  as  they  can  dispose  themselves, 
in  anything  that  is  covered  by  the  semblance 
of  a  roof,  performing  every  office  of  nature  in 
a  promlscaouB  way  in  the  same  tumbled   qnar> 

DAGOBEBT  I,  king  of  the  Franks,  a  soion  of  the 
Merovingian  family,  born  about  602.  He  was  elected 
king  of  Austrasia  in  622,  and  at  the  death  ot  his 
father  in  628,  Jie  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Neus- 
tria,  and  to  these  two  added  a  third,  that  of 
Aquitaine,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Charibert, 
in  631.  He  thus  became  ruler  of  the  whole  Frank- 
ish  empire,  and  turned  his  attention  to  restricting 
the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  and  prelates.  One  or 
his  greatest  feats  was  reducing  the  Frankish  laws 
to  a  code.  Before  his  death  be  placed  his  son  Sieg- 
bert  on  the  throne  of  Austrasia.  See  Britanuioa, 
VoLIX,  p^BBO. 

DAGOBA,  or  Dahoopa,  the  name  in  Ceylon  tor 
monumental  structures  containing  relics  of  Bud- 
dha.   The  more  general  name  is  Btupa.  or  Tope. 

DAHL,  KowaAD,  a  Norwegian  writer,  bom  near 
Troudhjem,  June  24, 184S ;  resided  for  several  years 
In  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Bergen,  where  he  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  prison  chaplain  since  1873.  He  is  author  of  a 
series  of  stories  descriptive  of  life  in  the  North  of 
Norway.  Among  them  are :  Lo™n(1874) :  Finnegutttn 
(1874);  Eida  Jlaniilca  (1875);  and  JtAavMJHinKren 
<1878). 


DAHLEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian 
Shine  province.  It  tias  extensive  manufactoriea. 
Population,  6,000. 

DAHLGREN,  Fbedbik  Augcbt,  a  Swedish  poet 
and  critic,  born  in  Wermland,  Aug.  20, 1816.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  the  society  of  Swedish  anti- 
quarians since  1843.  and  has  edited  the  annual 
Handlingar af  SvenalM  Aeademien  since  1S54,  His 
songs  (2  vols.,  1875-76)  are  exceedingly  popular. 
Among  the  best  of  his  dramas  are  Vermidnningame 
(4th  edition,  1879) ;  Ett  Eventyr  pa  Hegeberg  (1864), 
and  Kaffefbrbudet  (1865).  Besides  editing  a  number 
of  valuable  works,  Dahlgren  has  translated  dramas 
from  Shakespeare,  Heiberg,  Lessing,  and  others; 
and  in  1866  he  ^n'tiiii^ifii.A-aUc'kningaTomSlochholmt 
Theatrar,  a  history  of  the  Swedish  theaters,  con- 
taining a  list  of  all  the  dramas  played  from  1737  to 
1863. 

DAHLGREN,  John  Aoolpr  (1809-70),  Amer- 
ican rear-admfral,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
13, 1809,  died  July  12,1870.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman  Feb.  1, 1826,  and  was  successively 

gassed  midshipman,  lieutenant,  and  commander. 
n  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  defenses  of  Washington  on  the  left, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  navy-yard  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  due  tS 
his  firmness  and  sound  judgment.  In  1862  Dahl- 
gren  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance, 
and  in  1863  commissioned  rear-admiral.  The  follow- 
ing July  he  was  placed  in  command  ol  the  South 
Atlantic  blockadmg  squadron,  a  fleet  of  about 
90  vessels.  As  a  result  of  his  active  operations  Fort 
Sumter  was  sUenced  and  a  safe  anchorage  secured 
for  the  monitors,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  blockade- 
running.  In  1866  he  took  command  of  the  South 
Pacific  squadron,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  Washington  navy-yard.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  gun  which  bears  his  name,  and 
the  author  of  several  works  on  ordnance  which 
have  been  used  as  text-books  by  the  Government. 

DAHLGREN,  Ulbic  fl842-64),  son  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Dahlgren,  bom  in  1842.  He  served  as  aid- 
de-camp  to  Gens.  Burnside  and  Hooker,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry.  He  wai 
commander  of  a  body  of  cavalry  in  a  raid  upon 
Richmond,  and  was  kiHed  In  the  retreat  from  tnat 
city,  March  4. 1864. 

DAHLGREN  GUN,  an  improved  form  ot  ord- 
nance named  for  its  inventor.  Admiral  Dahlgren. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  careful  series  of  experiments 
on  the  construction  of  large  guns.  The  chief  Im- 
provement consisted  in  having  relatively  less  metal 
m  front  of  the  trunnions,  and  more  behind,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  strain  in  firing.  The  9-inch 
and  11-iuch  Dahlgren  are  still  the  favorites  of 
American  seamen,  and  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
boat-Kun  in  the  world. 

DAHLONEGA,  a  village  of  Georgia,  county-seat 
of  Lumpkin  county.  Before  the  war  it  containeda 
branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  and  the  build* 
Ing  has  been  converted  into  the  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College.  Gold  mines  have  been 
opened  in  the  vicinity. 

DAHN,  JvLiue  Sopbi's  Fblix,  a  German  publi- 
cist, historian  and  poet,  born  at  Hamburg,  Feb,  9, 
1834 ;  studied  law,  philosophy  and  history  at  3[u- 
nich  and  Beriin;  became  extraordinary  professor  at 
Munich  in  1862;  ordinary  professor  at  Wuraburg  In 
1863,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Ger- 
man jurisprudence  at  Konigsberg.  Among  his 
contributions  to  public  law  are :  Da»  KritgvrtcH 
(1870);  Handehrechtliche  Vorlrage  (1876);  DeiiUchei 
Beehtibuch  (lS77);&nd  DeuUehta  Privatreekt  C\»7S). 
Of  his  historical  works  the  chief  ar© :  Prolopim  von 
Cdnarea  (1865) ;  Die  Kbnige  itr  (3,-t-monM>  (1861-11)-, 
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WttlgotiKhe  StvdUn  (1874),  and  GucMchU  der  Deuli- 
then  Urteit  (1865).  He  has  also  written  a  Beriea  of 
popular  historical  romances  and  many  lyrical  and 
dramatio  poems. 

DAHOMEY.  For  its  earlier  history,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, phyBic&l  features,  native  customs,  etc.,  see 
Britanniea,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  764-67.  The  kingdom  of 
Dahomey,  formerly  the  most  powerful  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  has  in  recent  years  been 
fiireatly  reauced  in  size  aad  strength,  especially  by 
the  long  and  disastrous  wars  wagM  against  Abeo- 
kuta  and  other  petty  Yoruba  states  on  its  eastern 
frontier.  It  now  comprises  an  area  of  aboat  16,000 
square  milen,  with  an  estimated  population  of  a 
little  over  2(K).0(K),  extending  'rom  Yoruba  eastward 
to  the  river  Vol ta,  separating  it  from  Ashanti,  and 
bordering  northwards  on  the  Wangera  territory. 
It  is  now  entirely  an  inland  state.  According  to 
the  recent  treaty  of  delimitation  between  British 
snd  French  West  African  possessioifs,  Dahomey  is 
vithin  the  sphere  of  France.  Early  in  1890  compH- 
Mtions  arose  with  France  respecting  the  disputed 
■tationa  of  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonu  on  the  south 
ooast;  but  after  a  brief  series  of  hostilities  peace 
was  concluded  In  Bept«mber,  1890,  Dahomey  recog- 
nising the  French  claims  to  those  places. 

DAHOON,  or  Dakoon  Holly,  the  Hex  dahoon,  a 
■mall  evergreen  tree,  having  a  white  soft,  close- 

Eained  wood.  It  is  allied  to  the  holly,  and  is 
and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 

DAHRA,  a  district  of  Algeria,  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  in  1846.  The  Ouled  itiahs,  a  Kabyle  tribe, 
being  pursued  by  the  French  under  Colonel  Pells- 
■ier,  took  refuge  In  the  immense  caverns  of  the 
district,  where,  upon  their  refusal  to  surrender, 
they  were  HufTocated  by  the  smoke  from  fascines 
kindled  at  the  entrances.  The  deed  was  formally 
condemned  by  Marshal  Soult,  then  minister  of  war. 

DAIMIO,  the  title  of  feudal  lords  of  Japan. 
They  were  petty  sovereigns,  264  In  number.  This 
old  feudalism  was  abolished  by  the  recent  revolu- 
tion Id    Japan.      See   Britanuica,  Vol.  Xni,  pp. 


DAIB-EL-KAMAR,  a  town  of  Syria,  the  capital  of 
the  Druses,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  picturesque 

gen  of  Mount  Lebanon.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
e  glen  are  the  ruina  of  the  palace  Bteddin,  for- 
nerly  the  residence  of  Emir  Beshir,  a  ruler  of  Leb- 
yaott.    It'""   "  ■"         '     ■      "  '  ■  " 

mga^  I 
ma  vines. 

DAIS,  a  term  tued  with  considerable  latitude  by 
■lediKval  writers.  Probably  the  word  with  all  its 
aignifications  was  introduced  from  its  French 
meaning,  a  "  canopy."     It  is  most  frequently  ap- 

Elied  to  the  platform  at  the  upper  end  oi  a  dining- 
all,  where  tne  table  Is  spread  for  distinguished 
guests,  also  a  canopied  seat  at  that  table.  See 
Britanniea,  Vol.  II,  p.  468. 

DAISY.    See  Britanniea,  Vol.  VI,  p.  778. 

DAKOTA  CITY,  a  railroad  (unction,  the  capital 
of  Humboldt  county,  Iowa.  Humboldt  College  is 
situated  one  mOe  north  of  the  town. 

DAKOTA  CITY,  capital  of  Dakota  county,  Neb. 
It  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri. 

DAKOTA  INDIANS,  or  Sioujc,  a  collection  of 
bands  of  American  savages.  Inhabiting  parts  of 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  et«.  Their  lan- 
guage differs  from  that  of  most  of  the  Indian  tri' 
They  were  found  by  the  French  in  1040,  and  y 


guage  difFers  from  that  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  were  found  by  the  French  in  1040,  and  were 
then  occupying  tne  extensive  regions  bounded 
on  the  nortn  by  Lake  Winnipeg,  south  by  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  east  by  the  Mississippi,  and  west  by 


ing  to  keep  its  agreement  with  them,  hostilities 
broke  out,  which  were  only  put  down  by  armed 
force.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded,  and  again  un- 
fulfilled by  the  Government.  As  a  result  tnere  waa 
a  general  rising  of  the  Dakotas  in  1862,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  settlers  were  killed.  Order  was, 
however,  soon  restored.  New  oomplloationa  arose 
in  1876,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Black  Hills,  a  part  of  the  BIous  reservation.  The 
Indians  refused  to  sell  to  the  (Jovernment  except  at 
an  enormous  price.  Surveyors  being  sent  into  the 
country,  the  Sioux  prepared  for  war,  and  defeated 
(Jen.  Custer  in  1876.  Soon  after  this  a  large  num- 
ber fled  to  British  dominions,  materially  redueins 
the  strength  of  the  tribe.  Bee  Britanniea,  Vol. 
XII,  pp.  827-81. 

DAKOTA  RIVER  rises  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  North  Dakota  and  flows  south  through  South 
Dakota,  emptying  into  the  Missouri  River  about 
eight  miles  below  Yankton.  Estimated  length,  800 
miles. 

DAKOTA.  See  Britanniea,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  778-74. 
See  also  Nosth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  in 
these  Revisiong  and  Additions. 

DALAMOW.a  city  of  India,  on  the  Ganges.  It 
is  a  reputed  noly  place,  containing  two  antique 
temples  of  Blva.    Population,  10,000. 

DAIjARIADA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  territary  in 
Ireland  which  Is  now  the  southern  half  of  the 
county  of  Antrim  and  thegreaterpartof  the  county 
of  Down. 

D.^LBERG,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Germnn 
family  of  great  renown.  At  every  coronation  of  a 
German  emperor  a  representative  of  the  familv  re- 
ceived from  him  the  dignity  of  "  first  knight  of  the 
empire,"  Several  members  of  the  family  have 
been  celebrated  patrons  of  literature  and  art. 

DALBEKGIA,  a  genua  of  trees  and  shrubs 
named  in  honor  of  the  Swedish  botanist,  Nicholas 
Dalberg.  They  are  of  the  natural  order  LeguminotK, 
having  pinnate  leaves,  and  bearing  a  flat  pod  coo- 
taiuing  one  to  three  seeds.  All  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  climates  and  several  of  them  are 
valuable  timber-trees,  the  Dalbergia  Sittoo  of  Ben- 


gal being  especially  priced. 

DALE,  RoBEBT  WiLLTAK,  an  Engliafa  Congrega- 
tional minister,  bom  in  London  Dec.  1,  IS^,  and 


educated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Birminghatn,  and 
at  the  University  of  London.  In  1853  he  became 
associate  pastor  in  the  Congregational  church  at 


prominent  part  In  the  movements  of  the  churches 
of  his  denomination  In  England  during  recent  years. 
Mr.  Dale  has  traveled  in  the  East,  and  in  1877  vis- 
ited America  at  the  invitation  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Yale  College  to  deliver  the  Lyman- 
Beecher  lectures  on  preaching.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published,  in  the"  Nineteenth  Century," 
Mb  Impreiiioru  of  America.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  tne  English  reviews ;  and  is  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  are:  Wrek-dag 
Sermont  (1867) ;  The  Ten  CommandmenU  (1871) ;  Nine 
LectuTtB  on  Preaching  (1877);  and  Leehiret  on  the 
Epi»t!e  to  the  Ephetian*  (1882). 

DALECARLIA,  the  lin  orcoonty  of  Fahlun,  for- 
merly a  province  of  Sweden.  The  Daleoarliaas  are 
celebrated  for  bravery  and  patriotlam,  especially 
for  the  part  they  took  in  freeing  their  country 
from  the  rule  of   Ghrlatian  U  of  Denmark.    As 
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the  kins.    Area,  12,127  square  miles.  P6pu. 
175,027, 
DALEITES,  a  name  given  to  one  or  two  con- 

B-ej^ations    of  Scotch  Independents,  followers    of 
avid  Dale. 

DALFSEN,  a  town  in  Holland,  situated  on  the 
Vecht.    four    miles  east    of  ZwoUe.     Population, 

DALHOUSIE,  a  seaport  town  of  New  Brunswick, 
situated  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Hestigouche,  and 
capital  of  Bestigouche  county.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  fish  and  lumber.    Population,  2,3&3. 

DALIAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Almeria,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  four  miles  from  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  poorly  built  and  subject  to  earthquakes.  It 
has  lead  mines.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed 
in  mininff,  smelting  and  nsbing.    Population,  9,000. 

DALKISSORE,  a  river  of  Bengal,  rising  In  ]at. 
28°  30'  N.,  and  long.  86°  34'  E.  It  has  a  south- 
easterly course  of  about  170  miles,  emptying  into 
the  Hoogly  at  Diamond  harbor. 

DALL,  Cabolisb  Healy,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
In  1824.  She  was  a  contributor  to  "  The  Liberty  Bell " 
and  in  1852  became  corresponding  editor  of  "  The 
IJna."  She  delivered  a  number  of  lectures,  and 
published  Egypt's  Place  in,  Hittory,  Hietorical  Pic- 
tUTte  Rftouefifd,  etc. 

DALL,  William  Healy,  son  of  Caroline  Dall, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Au^.  21, 1845.  He  held  sev' 
Aral  positions  on  geological  surveys,  and  had 
eharee  of  the  works  of  the  Western  Union  tele- 
graph expedition  to  Eastern  Siberia  in  1666.  In 
I8ft4  he  became  palwootologist  to  the  U.  8.  Coast 
Survey,  and  has  made  several  expeditions  to  Alaska 
in  their  interests.  He  is  also  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies,  and  has  published  numerous 
scientific  papers. 

DALLAS,  the  capital  of  Paulding  county,  Ga., 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Gen.  Sherman  and 
Gen.  Johnston,  in  May,  1864. 

DALLAS,  capital  ol  Polk  county,  Oreg.,  located 
on  the  RickreaJ  River. 

DALLAS,  a  city  of  Texas,  the  metropolis  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State,  county-seat  of  Dal- 
las county,  on  the  Trinity  HIver,  about  one  mile 
below  the  mouth  of  tbe  West  Fork.  Although  It 
was  first  settled  in  1841,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  In  the  State.  It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  productive  agricultural  region, 
and  has  large  ^ain  elevators  and  commercial 
warehouses.  It  is  an  important  railroad  center, 
being  at  the  crossing  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  with 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railways.  It  is  abundantly 
Bnpplled  with  good  water,  obtained  from  artesian 
wells;  has  gas-worbs,  street  railways  and  electric 
lighting  systems.  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
Bour,  cotton  seed  oil,  agricultural  implements, 
cement,  artificial  stone,  wagons  and  carriages.  It 
also  carries  on  an  Immense  trade  in  cotton,  grain, 
hides,  etc.  The  Texas  State  Fair  and  Dallas  Expo- 
sition buildings  are  located  here,  and  cover  eight 
acres  of  ground.  Its  educational  interests  are 
liberally  provided  for,  and  it  is  fully  equipped 
with  literary  and  benevolent  institutions.  Ttie  pop- 
ulation in  1880  was  10358;  in  1890,  38,140. 

DALLAS,  Albxanoeh  Jambs,  Btat«Bman  and 
author,  born  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  June  21, 
nm,  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14, 1SI7.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  physician,  studied  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Westminster,  read  law  in  London,  and 
then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  practiced 
law.  In  1791  he  became  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  was  editor  of  the  "Columbian  Maga- 
rine,"  and  be  also  edited  the  laws  of  the  State  with 


notes,  and  compiled  Rtportt  of  Cases  ruled  and 
adjudged  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
Pennsylvania,  In  1794  he  was  appointed  Paymas- 
ter-Genera], and  in  1796  Secretary  of  State ;  Le  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Madison 
in  1814.  Mr.  Dallas  advised  the  estabiiahment  of 
a  national  bank,  and  a  bill  to  this  effect  was 
passed,  but  vetoed  by  the  President;  in  1816,  how- 
ever, the  President  signed  an  act  to  incorporate 
such  a  bank,  and  treasury  notes,  which  before  were 
scarcely  current,  were  sold  at  par,  plus  interest. 
Id  March,  1815,  Dallas  was  obliged  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  War ;  the  year  followinff  he 
died  a  few  weeks  after  having  retired  from  public 

DALLAS,  Geobgb  Hiit'Lim,  statesman,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,July  10,1792,  died  there  Dec.  31. 
1864.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  studied  law,  and 
accompanied  Albert  Gallatin  to  Russia  as  private 
secretary.  He  assisted  his  father,  when  the  latter 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  practiced  law 
in  New  York  city ;  was  solictitor  of  tne  U.  S.  bank, 
and  in  1817  was  appointed  deputy  attorney-gen- 
era] for  Philadelpnia  county.  In  I83I  he  was 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  From  1833  to  Ism  he 
was  attorney  -  general  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  in 
1837  was  minister  to  Russia.  After  two  years 
he  was  recalled  and  resumed  his  legal  practice. 
He  was  elected  Vice-President  in  1844,  and  was 
minister  to  England  from  1856  to  1861, 

DALLES  CITY,  capital  of  Wasco  county,  Oreg., 
located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  Eiver. 
It  has  a  large  woolen  factory. 

DALLES  of  the  Columbia,  a  name  given  to  a 

Sortion  of  the  Columbia  River.  For  a  considerable 
istance  above  the  stream  is  bounded  by  basaltic 
rocks,  and  at  this  point  they  suddenly  confine  the 
stream  to  about  one-third  its  usual  width,  with 
perpendicular  walls  on  either  side.-  The  river 
plunges  violently  through  tbe  chasm,  which  is  but 
fifty-eight  yards  wide. 

DALLES  of  the  St.  Louis,  a  series  of  rapids  in 
the  St.  Louis  River,  extending  about  four  miles 
over  a  bed  of  slate,  near  Dulutn,  Minn, 

DALL'  ONGARO,  Francesco,  bom  at  OdeKio, 
Italy,  in  1806.  He  was  a  priest,  but  being  sus- 
pended for  preaching  independent  doctrine,  he 
left  tbe  church  and  engaged  in  revolutionary 
journalism  in  Trieste,  from  which  place  he  was  ex- 
pelled in  1847,  and  a  year  later  was  compelled  to 
leave  Italy  altogether,  and  did  not  return  until  1859. 
During  the  interim  be  was  a  contributor  to  Paris- 
ian journals.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  became 
firofesBor  of  literature  at  Florence.  He  hu  pub- 
Ished  lyric  poems,  tales  and  dramas. 

DALMANiA,  a  genus  of  trilobites.  The  best 
known  species  is  Datmania  limtUurui  of  the  Niagara 
limestone. 

DALMATICA,  a  long-sleeved  robe  formerly  worn 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  worn  by  dea- 
cons in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  It  was  orig- 
inally of  linen,  but  is  now  generally  made  of  some 
heavy  silk, 

DALRIADA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  territory  in 
Ireland  now  called  "  the  route,"  the  northern  naif 
of  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  signifies  "  the  coun- 
try of  the  race  of  Biada,"  an  Irish  chieftain  of  the 
8d  century.  About  606  some  of  his  descendants 
made  a  permanent  settlement  In  Argyleshire  In 
Albany,  as  Scotland  was  then  called,  founding  the 
kingdom  of  "  Dalrlada  in  Albonv-"  More  than 
twenty  kings  of  this  State  precedeo  Kenneth  Mac- 
Alpine,  who,  in  843,  united  the  D^riads  and  Ficts, 
and  became  the  first  king  of  Albany.  About  two 
centuries  later  it  began  to  be  known  as  Bcotl&ii&- 
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burgh,  in  July  17:i7.  died  June  1808.  In  1752  he  en- 
tered the  East  India  Company's  aervice,  but  soon 
relinquished  this  appointment.  Having  become 
interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, he  made  a  voyage  of  observation  among 
the  islands.  He  concluded  a  treat;  with  the  Sul- 
tan at  Sooloo.  but  being  unaucceBsful  in  Bccuring 
the  interest  of  home  authorities  his  scheme  proved 
a  failure.  In  1775  he  was  sent  out  to  Madras  as  a 
member  of  council,  and  in  1779  appointed  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  1796  the 
admiralty  established  a  similar  office  and  be- 
stowed it  on  Dalrymple.  This  position  he  held  until 
within  a  short  period  of  his  death.  He  left  a  valu- 
abie  library,  which  was  purchased  by  the  admi- 
ralty. 

DALTOX,  a  railroad  junction,  capital  of  Whit- 
field county,  Ga.  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
mineral  tielas  of  iron,  limestone,  man^nese,  etc. ; 
manufactures  cotton,  iron  and  leather,  and 
has  besides  a  large  trade  in  fruit,  grain,  etc. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  army 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  1864,  and  several  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  beginning 
of  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  it  was  abandoned. 

DALTOX,  a  town  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  It  has  impor- 
tant manufactories  of  machinery,  paper,  woolens, 
and  cotton  goods. 

D.4LT0N-IX-FURNE8S.  a  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire.  The  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey,  founded 
by  Stephen  in  1127,  are  near  Dalton.  It  has  iron- 
works and  iron-mines.    Population,  133^. 

DALTON,  Eq\v.(rd  Bahrv,  born  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
Sept.  21,  ]S34,  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  May  13, 
J872.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  served  in 
the  war  from  1861  to  1866  as  army  surgeon. and  be- 
came medical  director  of  the  9th  army  corps. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  sanitary  superm- 
tendent  of  the  New  York  board  of  health,  which 
ofhce  be  held  till  1869.  He  originated  the  city  am- 
bulance system  now  in  use. 

DALTONISM,  a  want  of  Hensibility  in  the  eye 
to  difTerences  of  color ;  color-blindness.  It  was 
BO  called  beoause  John  Dalton,  a  celebrated  chem- 
ist, suffered  from  it.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
78  (. 

DALY,  Chableb  Patrick,  born  in  New  York 
Oity,  Oct.  !3, 1816.  He  went  to  sea  before  the  mast, 
and  on  Ilia  return  became  a  mechanic's  apprentice. 
Afterwards  he  studied  and  practiced  law,  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  became  justice  of  com- 
mon pleas  court,  judge  and  chief  justice.  1871-86. 
He  is  the  author  of  legal,  biographical  and  scien- 
tific papers. 

DAXY,  AuausTiN,  dramatist  and  theatrical  man- 
ager, born  in  North  Carolina  in  1838.  His  first 
decidedly  successful  literary  work  was  Lfch.  pro- 
duced in  1862,  though  a  farce.  A  Bachelor's  Kard- 
ro6e,  previously  written,  had  met  with  favor.  Mr. 
Daly's  original  dramatic  works  and  his  adaptations 
are  numerous  and  clever. 

DAMAGES.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  787-8S. 

DAM.\,NHOOR,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bah- 
reh,  in  Lower  Egypt.  It  has  manufactories  of 
wool  and  cotton.    Population,  10,000. 

DAMAR,  a  town  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  situated 
about  120  miles  north -north  west  of  Aden.  It  has  a 
college,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  governor.  It 
contains  about  6,000  houses. 

DAMASCUS  BLADES,  a  name  given  to  sword- 
blades  made  of  Damask  steel,  having  a  peculiar 
watered  or  streaked  appearance.  They  were  orig- 
tnaUy  made  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  and  have  been 


famous  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades  fur  tbeir 
beauty  and  excellent  temper.  It  is  said  that  bars 
of  iron  could  be  cut  with  them,  and  that,  beius 
bent  into  a  hoop,  they  would  resume  their  originu 
shape  without  injury.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Vl.  n. 
793. 

DAMA8TES,  a  Greek  historian,  about  a,  c.  440. 
Several  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  few  re- 
maining fraements  of  which  are  collected  in  Mul- 
ler's  Fragm,  llitloT.  Grxex. 

DAMBOOL,  a  village  of  Cevlon,  remarkable  for 
a  vast  rock-temple  of  the  Buddhiats.  It  is  partlr 
artifical,  and  was  constructed  about  100  b.  c. 
Among  a  profusion  of  sculpture  it  containe  an 
enormous  image  of  Buddha,  hewn  from  the  rock, 

DAME,  formerly  a  title  of  honor  given  to  high- 
born  ladies  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wives  of 
citizens.  ,  In  France  the  Virgin  Mary  was  called 
Notrf  Dame  (our  mistress),  and  madame  was  the 
sole  title  of  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  brother. 


DAME'S  VIOLET  (H«pm»),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Crvcifera,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  natives  chiefiy  of  the  Middle  and 
South  of  Europe.  One  only,  the  common  dame's 
violet,  or  white  rocket  <,H.matrona.li»),  is  found  in 
Britain.  The  night  rocket  {H.  triatit)  is  a  favorite 
flower  in  Germany. 

DAMIANI  PIETEO,  or  Saint  Pbtkk  Dakian, 
born  at  Ravenna  in  1007,  was  made  cardinal-bisbop 
of  Ostia  in  1057.  In  morals  and  intellect  he  was 
the  superior  of  most  men  of  his  time,  and  he  k 
honored  as  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  ohnrch.  He 
originated  a  system  of  penance  which  became 
very  popular ;  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  op- 
posed simony  and  other  corrupt  practices  of  the 
clergy. 

DAMIANISTS,  a  religious  sect  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, sometimes  called  Angelista.  They  were  fol- 
lowers of  Damianus  of  Alexandria. 

DAMIANUS,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Epfae- 
sus,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  Philostratua. 
He  was  a  successful  teacher  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  liberality.  He  erected  a  fine  portico  at 
Ephesus. 

BAMM,  CuBisTiAN  Tobias,  a  Greek  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  near  Leipsic  in  1699.  He  made  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testement  and  of  the  workatrf 
several  Greek  authors.  His  Homeric  and  Pindarie 
Ijexicon,  first  published  in  1766,  was  his  principal 
work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  is  now  known  among 

DAMMUDAH,  a  river  of  India,  rises  in  Eamgurh, 
Bengal,  about  lat.  23°  56'  N,,  and  long.  84°  eff  E.; 
pursues  a  southeasterly  course  of  about  S60  mQeo, 
and  empties  into  the  Hoogly  from  the  right, 

DAMO,  a  daugh* *  •*-•■'■ "■-  — 

were  left  in  her  ca 
daughter  Ditale. 

DAMON,  a  musician  and  sophist  of  Athens,  Plato 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person  of  diet ingui shed  abilities, 
and  Plutarch  creaits  him  with  the  Invention  of 
a  form  of  the  Lydian  melody.  He  was  teacher  and 
adviser  of  Pericles. . 

DAMOPHON,  a  statuary  of  Messene,  about  870 
B.C.  His  works  were  chiefly  statues  of  Parian  vatx- 
ble  and  of  wood.  Among  the  most  important  are 
mentioned  a  statue  of  Lucina,one  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus. 

DAMOFHYLE,  a  female  Greek  poet,  a  follower 
of  Sappho.  None  of  her  works  are  m  existence,  and 
very  little  more  is  known  of  her  than  that  she  wa* 
a  Pamphylian  by  birth  and  lived  about  610  a.  c 
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She  instructed  young  women,  and  composed  hymn  a 
to  Artemis,  which  were  sung  at  Perga. 

DAMPER,  a  door  or  valve  need  to  diminish  the 
aperture  of  acbimney,  or  air-flue  tor  the  purpose  of 
checking  combuBtion.  The  damper  of  a  piano-forte 
is  a  padded  drop  which,  after  a  key  is  struck  acd 
the  finger  lifted,  immediately  falls  upon  the  string 
and  stopi  vibration,  giving  clearnesa  to  the  sound. 
Damper  is  also  a  name  xiven  in  the  Australian  bush 
to  a  kind  of  unleavened  bread  made  of  wheat-flour 
and  baked  among  the  ashes. 

DAJIPIEK  AHCHIPELAGO  AND  8TEAIT  take 
their  name  from  the  noted  navigator  andbucaneer, 
William  Dampier.    The  strait  is  35  miles  in  width. 

DAMPING  OFF:  in  horticulture,  the  death  of 
plants  from  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  at- 
mosphere, to  which  yoang  seedlings  are  especially 
liable. 

DAMPS :  in  mining,  the  name  given  to  the  gase- 
ous products  eliminated  in  wells,  coal  mines,  etc. 
There  are  two  kinds :  chok^-damji,  mainly  composed 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  so  called  from  its  extinguish- 
iDK  flame  and  life;  and ^tire-dainp,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  light  carbureted  hydrogen,  and  so  called 
from  its  tendency  to  explode  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  and  brought  into   contact  with 

DAMB080H,  Dr.  Leopold  [1832-86),  composer, 
conductor,  and  violinist ;  founder  of  German  opera 
In  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Oratorio  and  Sym- 
phony Societies  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Posen, 
Germany,  in  1S32,  and  developed  a  talent  for  music 
at  an  early  age.  He  studied  medicine,  however,  at 
the  wish  of  bis  parents,  and  took  his  degree  in  Ber- 
lin in  ISol.  In  1S56  he  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance as  a  violin  virtuoso.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came Liszt's  concert-master  at  Weimar,  and  while 
there  became  intimate  with  BQlow,  Baff,  Tausis, 
Lassen,  Cornelius,  and  other  celebrities.  From  ISSS 
to  1S71  he  occupied  positions  of  honor  in  Breslau, 
and  made  frequent  concert  tours  through  Germany 
as  a  solo  violinist.  In  1S71  he  aocepteda  call  from 
the  Arion  Society  of  New  York  to  become  its  con- 
ductor, and  maae  his  first  public  appearance  in 
America  as  a  conductor,  composer,  and  violinist. 
lu  1S73  he  founded  the  Oratorio  Society,  the  fore- 
moat  choral  society  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
1876  the  Symphony  Society.  During  one  season 
he  also  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  His  last  great  work,  and  the  one 
that  cost  him  his  life,  was  the  establishmentof  Ger- 
man opera  in  New  York.  The  enormous  amount  of 
work  involved  in  the  leadership  of  these  great  socie- 
ties undermined  his  health  so  that  hebecame  an  easy 
grey  to  pneumonia,  and  died  suddenly  Feb.  15, 1885, 
T.  Damroscfa  was  married  in  Breslau,  to  Helena 
von  Heimburg,  a  well-known  soprano  singer,  and 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  a  man 
of  refined  intellectual  culture  and  sound  scholar- 
ship, the  most  untiring  energy,  and  much  personal 
mai^ietiam.  His  literary  attainments  and  ora- 
torical brilliancy  were  remarkable,  and  his  taste  in 
all  matters  was  broad  and  catholic.  The  service 
he  rendered  music  in  New  York  and  the  whole 


awakening,  and  he  was  able  to  guide  the  course  of 
affairs  into  the  broadest  and  deepest  channel,  and 
by  his  enthusiasm  be  gave  an  Impetus  to  music  that 
will  not  cease  to  be  felt.  "  He  did  a  great  and 
noble  work,  and  be  did  it  in  a  great  andnoble  way." 
As  a  composer  Dr.  Damrosch  ranks  high.  Among 
his  works  are  an  opera,  a  symphony,  four  violin 
concertos,  two  large  works  orchestra,  solos  and 
chorus,  twelve  books  of  songs,  several  works  for  the 
violin,  and  some  large  works  for  male  chorus. 


DAMROSCH,  Waiter  Jokit,  son  of  the  forego- 
ing, born  in  Breslau,  Prussia,  in  ISt^,  and  removed 
witli  his  father's  family  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  nine.  In  his  childhood  his  improvisations  on 
the  piano  were  remarkable,  He  studied  under  hie 
father.  Max  Pinner,  Rischbieter,  Hauptmann,  and 
Hans  von  Biilow, 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  conductor  ol 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  pro- 
duced successfully  a  number  of  important  works. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  called  to  fill 


elected  the  following  year  to  the  permanent  leader- 
ship of  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  Societies,  and 
was  also  made  assistant  musical  director  of  the 
German  opera. 

As  a  conductor  Mr.  Damrosch  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Although  still  so  young  he  has  brought 
out  many  of  the  greatest  works,  such  as  Liszt^a 
C/(ri»(u«,  the  whole  of  Parsifal,  arranged  for  concert 

Serformance,  Berlioz'  Damnalion  de  Faust,  Meste  dt* 
'orU,  and  Te  Dmm,  and  Grell's  Mis»a  Solemnia.     He 


personal  magnetism  over  the  members  of  h 
ties  he  does  not  depend  upon  that  to  carry  through 
a  performance,  but  is  exacting  in  rehearsals,  insist- 
ing upon  a  devotion  from  eacli  individual  member 
equal  to  his  own.  He  is  particularly  at  home  in  tlie 
Oratorio  Society,  and  has  brought  that  organization 
to  a  state  of  efficiency  almost  unrivaled  in  any 
country. 

Among  Mr.  Damrosch's  services  to  music  not  the 
least  is  tne  pioneer  work  he  has  done  in  the  lecture 
field.  In  I89I  he  had  delivered  over  two  hundred 
lectures  on  musical  subjects,  illustrating  them  upon 
the  piano.  The  Wagner  Music  Dramas  have  been 
interpreted  in  this  manner,  and  the  explanatory 
lectures  on  the  works  performed  by  the  Symphony 
Society  have  done  a  great  educational  work. 
Through  his  influence,  too,  New  York  secured  its 
permanent  orchestra  (of  wbich  he  is  leader]„and 
the  Music  Hall,  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  which 
was  opened  with  a  music  festival  In  May,  1891. 

Personally  Mr.  Damroscb  is  very  popular.  Hia 
genial  and  extremely  sympatheticnaturebas gained 
for  him  many  friends,  while  his  brillant  attain- 
ments have  compelled  general  admiration.  Not- 
withstanding his  remarkable  success,  be  remains 
an  earnest  and  hard-working  student,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  for  him  a  great  future.  As  a  composer 
he  is  not  yet  widely  known,  but  a  number  of  bis 
works  hare  been  performed  in  various  cities.  In 
1890  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Blaine,  daughter 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State. 

DAMSON,  a  rather  snutll  oval  fruit,  variety  of  the 
common  plum.   There  are  many  sub-varieties  bear- 


S  fruit  of  diflferent  colors — black,  dark  purple, 
low,  bluish,  etc.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
amaxcene,  from  Damascus. 


DANA,  Charles  A.,  editor  of  the  "Harbinger;" 
connected  with  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  and  since 
1868  editor  of  the  "Sun;"  was  Assistant- Secretary 
of  War  1863-64 ;  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  AVir 

DANA,  P^ANCia,  LL.D.,  Amertean  Btateflman  and 
jurist,  bom  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  13,  ]743| 
died  at  Cambridge,  April  26,  1811.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1782,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1767.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  first 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1774;  mem- 
ber o(  the  council  which  acted  as  the  executive  of 
Massachusetts,  1776-80,  and  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
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1785,  andw&s  again  elected  to  Congreae.  In  17S6 
Gorenior  Haocock  appointed  bim  a  juatice  of  the 
eapreme  court  uf  MasBachu setts,  and  in  1791  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice,  which  position  he  he]d 
for  fifti^en  years.  After  his  retirement  be  devoted 
himself  chie9;  to  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  was  one  of  tob  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

DANA,  James  DwroHT,  born  at  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
12, 1813.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1833  and  became 
successively  instructor  in  mathematioB  to  midship- 
men, assistant  in  cliemistry  to  Professor  SiLliman, 
and  Government  mineralogist  and  geologist.  He 
accompanied  Captain  Wilkes  to  the  Southern  and 
Pacific  Oceans  in  I83S,  and  Mr.  Dana  returned  about 
four  years  later,  having  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
<rf  the  Columbia  Kiver,  About  1850  he  became 
aasistant  editor  and  subsequently  the  senior  editor 
of  the  "American  Journal  of  8cience  and  Art,"  and 
the  same  year  was  appointed  Silliman  professor  of 
natural  history  and  geology  in  Yale  College. 

DANA,  James,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  11, 

1786,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aue.  18, 1812.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  oecame  a  Con- 
gregational minister ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  church 
at  New  Haven  for  sixteen  years. 

DANA,  HicBAttD  Hknbv,  American  poet  and  es- 
sayist, bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  15, 1 767,  died 
in  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1879.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Dana;  was  educated  at  Harvard;  studied  law  at 
Newport,  R.  I. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1811,  and  engaged  in  politics.  He  was 
associated  in  the  editing  of  the  "  North  American 
Review"  (1818-21).  In  this  periodical  appeared 
Bomeof  his  first  prose  articles.  He  was  an  invalid 
for  manj  years,  bat  retained  his  intellectual  vigor 
to  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

DANA,  RicHABD  Hbmry,  Jr.,  LL.D.,  lawyer  and 
author,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1615,  died  in 
Rome,  Jan.  7,  1S82.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1832, 
hot  did  not  graduate  until  1837,  his  college  course 
being  interfered  with  by  an  aSTection  of  the  eyes. 
UnaSle  to  study,  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on 
the  ship  Pilgrim  lor  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  record  of  his  adventures  appeared  in  bis 
book,  TiDO  Yeari  Before  the  Matt.  On  nis  return  he 
Studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  soon  became  eminent.  He  wrote  on  le^l 
subjects  and  accounts  of  travel,  taking  special  in- 
terest in  seamen  and  laws  referring  to  them.  Har- 
vard gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1866. 

DANAIDG,  an  hydraulic  machine  of  great  inge- 
nuity, whose  name  was  suggested  by  the  Danaides. 
It  consists  of  a  vertical  axis  with  a  cone  attached, 
the  latter  being  perforated  longitudinally  with 
holes.  Water  enters  in  a  jet  at  the  top  of  the  cone, 
and  by  its  momentum  imparts  motion  to  the  axis. 

DANBURY,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  and  one 
of  the  county-seats  of  Fairfield  county  [see 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  797).  Danbury  is  chiefiy 
Doted  for  its  nianufactares  of  hats,  an  industry 
which  has  flourished  there  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. It  has  also  manufactures  of  sewing-ma- 
chines, boots  and  shoes,  shirts,  etc.  There  are  also 
iron  foundries,  extensive  water-works,  a  town  farm 
for  the  indigent,  a  cemetery  of  remarkable  beauty, 
a  high  school,  several  graded  schools,  and  a  fine 
poblic  library.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1880 
was  about  8,000;  of  the  township,  11,666.  In  1890 
the  population  of  the  citT  was  19^86. 

DANBY,  Thomas  O.,  Earl  op"  (1631-1712),  min- 
ister and  lord  treasurer  of  Charles  II.  Being 
charged  wilh  treason  in  1678,  be  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  five  years,  but  was  released  by  Wil- 
liam III,  and  made  president  of  the  council.  See 
BriUnnica.  Vol.  VIII.  PP-  34&-M. 


DANCE  OF  DEATH,  a  n 
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power  of  death,  and  dating  from  the 
Hth  century.  The  drama  was  simply  construct- 
ed, consisting  of  short  dialoeues  between  death 
and  a  number  of  followers,  and  was  enacted  in  or 
near  churches  by  religious  orders.  After  a  time  an 
illustration  was  attacned  to  each  strophe,  and  these 
eventually  became  the  chief  point  of  intereet.  Be- 
ing transferred  from  the  quiet  convent  to  more 
public  places  they  gave  a  new  impulse  to  popular 
art,  and  series  are  to  be  found  treated  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  tapestry  all  over  the  continent  (see 
Britannica,  Vol.  V,  p.  104).  The  more  ancient  name 
was  Dance  Macabre. 

DANCETTE,  one  of  the  lines  of  partition  in  her- 
aldry, which  differs  from  indented  only  in  the 
greater  size  of  the  notches. 

DANCIXG  MANIA,  a  form  of  epidemic  disorder 
allied  to  hysteria,  evidently  resultins  from  imita- 
tive emotions  acting  upon  susceptible  subjects,  In- 
fiuenced  by  a  craving  for  sympathy  or  notoriety. 
Undoubtedly  imposture  has  entered  considersr 
bly  into  all  the  epidemic  forms  of  the  dancing 
mania. 

DANE,  Nathah,  LL.D.  [1762-1886),  a  popular 
lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  He  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  1785  to  1788,  and  framed  the 
ordinance  for  the  Northwest  Territory,  inserting 
a  clause  prohibiting  slavery ;  he  was  United  States 
Senator  from  1794  to  1798,  and  he  established  the 
Dane  professorship  of  law  at  Harvard. 

DANEBROG.  "the  Danish  banner,"  the  aecoad 
in  dignity  of  the  Danish  orders,  instituted  by  King 
Waldemar  in  1219,  as  a  sort  of  glorification  of  tha 
flag.  The  decoration  consists  of  a  cross  of  gold 
patlie,  enameled  with  white,  suspended  by  a  white 
ribbon  embroidered  with  red. 

DANEGELT,  or  Danboold,  a  tribute  levied  on 
every  hide  of  land  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  outlay  requisite  for  defend- 
ing the  country  against  the  Danes.  The  tax  was 
continued  after  the  Conquest,  as  one  of  Hie  rights 
of  the  crown,  till  the  time  of  Stephen.  See  Britao- 
nica.  Vol.  VIIIjp.  294, 567. 

DANENHOWER,  Jons  Wilson,  Arctic  explorer, 
born  in  Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  30, 1849.  He  graduated 
from  the  United  Stat^  Naval  Academy  in  1870; 
served  on  the  Porltmotith  on  a  surveying  expe- 
dition in  the  Northern  Pacific;  took  part  in  snbda- 
ing  an  insurrection  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  1878; 
served  on  board,  the  VandtMa  when  G^.  Grant 
visited  Egypt,  and  in  1878  joined  the  Jeannette, 
which  was  sailing  from  Havre,  France,  on  an  Arfr 
tic  exploration.  The  expedition  left  San  Francisco 
harbor  July  8, 1879;  sailed  through  Bering  Straita, 
and  cruised  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  until  the  ateamer 
was  crushed  in  the  ice.  The  crew  marched  for 
ninety-five  days  over  the  ice,  dragging  their  boats, 
then  embarked  in  the  open  waters;  out  a  stonn 
arose  and  separated  the  boats.  Lieut.  Danenhow- 
er's  boat  reached  the  Lena  delta,  but  the  other 
crews  perished.  With  his  crew  he  arrived  in  Amer> 
ica  in  June,  1682.  Lieutenant  Daneuhower  has 
published  Thf  Narrative  of  the  Jeannettt. 

DANIEL,  Book  of.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 

DANIELSONVILLE,  a  town  of  Connecticat,  sit- 
uated on  the  Quinnebaug  River,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Norwich.  It  contains  a  nomber  of 
extensive  cotton-mllle  and  several  shoe  roanufa&- 

DANITES,  a  secret  organization  among  the  Mor- 
mons, whose  members  are  believed  to  Have  been 
the  authors  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  i 
and  to  have  committed  other  atrocities. 
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DANKAU,  an  independent  state  of  Abyssinia, 
eicteudin^  along  the  southwest  border  of  the  Ked 
Sea.  It  18  a  sterile  territory,  being  almost  desti- 
tute of  water.  The  heat  is  excessive,  often  reach- 
ing 110°  F.  The  populatior  of  about  70,000  is  Arabic, 
and  the  people  are  treacherous,  indolent  and  cruel. 

DANSVlLLE,  8  town  of  New  York,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Genesee  Valley.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant railroad  center,  and  contains  a  variety  of 
manufactories,  a  seminary,  and  a  hygienic  insti- 
tute. 

DANTE.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  809-15. 

DAKVEKS,    a    town    of   Massachusetts,   about 

twenty  miles  north  of  Boston.    It  contains  exten- 

,  give  manufactories  of  shoes,  iron,  brick,  carpets, 

and    lumber,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  insane 

asylum. 

DANVILLE,  a  city  of  Illinois,  and  county-seat 
of  Vermillion  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  Vl,  p. 
820).  Danville  is  an  important  railroad  center,  on 
the  Chicago,  Danville  and  Viuoennes,  the  Paris  and 
Danville,  the  Wabash,  the  Indianapolis,  Blooming- 
ton  and  Western,  and  the  Evansviile,  Terre  Haute 
and  Chicago  Bailroads.  It  has  varied  manu- 
factories, and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  mining  and 
shipment  of  coal,  which  crops  out  in  abundant 
quantities  from  the  bluffs  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. The  oar  and  machine  shops  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Danville  and  Vincennes  Railroad  are  located 
here.    Population  in  1880,  7,T33;  in  1890, 11,528. 

DANVILLE,  a  eity  of  Kentucky,  county-seat  of 
Boyle  county,  about  a  hundred  miles  south- 
east of  Louisville.  It  is  the  seat  of  Centre  College, 
the  Southern  Collegiate  Institute,  Danville  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Caldwell  Female  Institute, 
and  contains    a  State  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 

DANVILLE,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  county-seat 
of  Montour  county,  situated  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Wilkes  Barre.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  820. 

DANVILLE,  a  fionrishing  nity  of  Pittsylvania 
county,  Virginia,  situated  on  the  Dan  River  Falls, 
65  miles  south  of  Lynchburg.  It  is  a  railroad 
center  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Virginia  Midland  Rail- 
road. It  is  an  important  tobacco  market,  being 
in  the  center  of  the  fine  yellow  tobacco  section.  It  is 
estimated  that  26,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  have 
been  sold  at  Danville  in  a  year.  It  has  superior 
educational  advantages,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Danville  Male  Academy,  the  Danville  Female 
Academy,  and  the  Roanoke  Female  College.  The 
population  in  1880  wa«  7,526;  in  1890,  10,785. 

DARAGUNJ,  an  Indian  town,  in  the  British 
district  of  Allahabad,  and  connected  with  the  town 
of  the  latter  name  by  a  ferry.  Here  the  bed  of 
the  Ganges  is  about  one  mile  wide,  and  in  the  dry 
aeason  two-thirds  of  the  width  is  covered  with  wet 
sand  and  mud,  rendering  the  passage  across  it  dif- 
fic-ult. 

DARBUNG,  a  n^onntain  torrent  of  Bussaher, 
Ilindoostan.  It  rises  about  16,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and,  after  flowing  for  twenty-seven  miles,  is 
ifist  In  the  8utlej,the  roost  easterly  of  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjaub.  A  wooden  bridge  about 
33  feet  in  length  crosses  this  river  about  seven 
miles  above  its  junction,  at  a  descent  of  6,000  feet 
from  its  louroe,  the  banks  of  the  river,  still  farther 
up.  being  bordered  bv  several  villages.  Its  source, 
which  consists  of  fields  of  snow  and  ice  half  con- 
cealed beneath  stones  and  rubbish,  is  described  as 
a  scene  of  terrific  desolation. 

DARBY,  JoHK  Nelso\-,  an  English  theologian, 
bom  at  Westminster,  London,  Nov.  18,  1800,  died 
at  Bonniemoath,  April  9,  1882.    He  waa  educated 


at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  became  a  barrister,  and 
subsetiuently  took  orders  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Becoming  interested  in  doctrines  advocated 
by  Mr.  Edward  Cronin,  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Darby  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  On  the  S'ature  and  Vnilu  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  (1828),  which  had  the  eSect  of 
spreading  these  views.  In  1882  he  withdrew  from 
the  Established  Church,  and  going  to  Plymouth 
there  formed  and  became  leader  of  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians known  as  Plymouth  Brethren,  or  Darbyites. 
In  1838  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  labored 
with  considerable  success,  and  here  he  prepared 
and  issued  a  Si/iiopais  of  the  Boots  of  the  Bibh:  in 
five  volumes.  He  continued  to  labor  much  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Spain  and  Italy ;  visited  Canada  in  1860,  and 
ten  years  later  extended  his  work  into  the  I'nited 
States.  In  1878  he  visited  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land.  His  writings  comprise  controversial,  doc- 
trinal, and  devotional  treatises,  but  he  gave  most 
prominence  to  the  exposition  of  the  ScriptQres.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  German,  and  the  Kew 
Testament  into  French. 

DARCET,  JeasP.  J.(1777-1844),a  French  chem- 
ist, who  improved  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
and  the  composition  of  bronze  and  steel.  His 
father  directed  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at 
Sevres,  and  proved  that  the  diamond  was  combus- 
tible. 

DARDANELLE,  a  town  of  Arkansas,  situated 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  eighty  mites  above 
Little  Rock.  It  is  an  important  transportation 
point  for  cotton  and  other  products,  and  contains  a 
variety  of  manufactories. 

DARGAN,  William  (1800-67),  born  in  County 
Carlow,  Ireland,  where  his  father  had  a  large  farm. 
He  was  contractor  for  the  Dublin  and  Kingston 
Railroad,  the  first  built  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
he  connected  himself  with  most  of  the  important 
undertakings  of  a  similar  character  in  that  country, 
as  the  constructing  of  canals,  embankments,  tun- 
nels, and  railways,  and  he  also  figured  promiiienlly 
as  a  railway  stockholder,  a  steamboat  proprietor, 
a  farmer  and  fiai-^ower.  He  planned  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  ofDublin  (1853), which wasopened 
h^  the  lord  -  lieutenant.  May  12,  1858,  and  was 
visited  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  when  the 
honor  oi  knighthood  was  offered  to  him,  but  de- 

DARIEN,  a  town  of  Georgia,  county-seat  of 
Mcintosh  county,  and  a  port  of  entry ;  situated  on 
the  Altamaha  River,  about  60  milee  south  of  Sa- 
vannah.   It  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  the 

exportation  of  lumber. 

DARK  AGES,  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
15th  century;  or,accordingtosome, dating  from  the 
invasion  of  France  by  Clovis  in  486  to  the  invasion 
of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII  in  1495,  a  period  of  about 
lOOO  years. 

DARK  DAYS ;  in  history,  days  when,  from  differ- 
ent causes,  the  sun  has  been  so  darkened  tliat  arti- 
ficial light  has  been  indispensable  in  transacting 
business.  A  phenomenon  oi  this  kind  occurred  in 
Sew  England,  May  19,1780,  during  the  session  of 
the  Connecticut  legislature  at  Hartford,  which  oc- 
casioned a  proposition  to  adjourn.  The  years  2!t5 
B.  c.  and  A.  n.  252,  746,  and  775  are  notable  for  the 
occurrence  of  remarkable  dark  days,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  darkness  which  was  "over  al!  the  earth" 


n  England,  a  dark  day  occurred  in  Jatiui 


durinj;  the  three  hours  of  the  crucifixion  is  familiar  to 

IS07,  and  another  October 2l',  1816,  and  on  the  ISlth 
of  October,1762,  one  occurred  in  Detroit.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  darkness  of  brief  duration  took 
place  in  Canada,  Oct,  16, 1863. 
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London,  usually  enveloped  id  fog  and  smoke,  has 
been  greatly  ButJiect  to  dArk  days,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  May  10,  1812 ;  December  27,  28, 
and  29, 1H13,  and  November  27,  1816.  There  have 
been  several  causes  given  for  tneEC  phenomenii,  as 
vapors  generated  b;  internal  heat,  smoke  from 
meteors,  volcanic  smoke  and  ashes,  terrestrial  dust 
from  deserts,  the  smoke  of  burning  forests,  cosmi- 
cal  dust  drifting  from  outer  space  into  the  atmos- 

Rhere,  ordinary  clouds  reinforced  by  smoke  from 
irnaces  and  factories,  etc.,  the  last  of  which  ap- 
pears to  most  nearly  meet  all  the  conditions,  espe- 
cially with  the  additional  idea  of  a  double  rather 
than  a  single  stratum  of  clouds;  each  suggestion, 
however,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  learned 
discussion. 


the  monument  of  Genghis  Khan,  whom  the  Mon- 
golians thus  honor, 

DAHLEY,  Felix  Octavius  Caeb,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  June  23,  1822,  died  in  Claymont, 
Del.,  March  27,  1888.  He  became  an  artist,  al- 
though in  his  youth  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  was  employed  by  Philadelphia  publish- 
ing houses  as  an  illustrator.  He  attained  celebrity 
in  this  department.  Among  the  works  which  he 
illustrated  are  the  novels  ol  Cooper  and  Dickens, 
some  of  Longfellow's  poems,  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
and  Rip  Van  XVinkle,  and  Sylvester  Judd'a  MargaTet. 

DARLING,  Grace,  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1815,  died  of  consumption  in  1842.  She  was  the 
daughter  orf  William  Darling,  light-housekeeper  on 
Longstone,  one  of  the  Fame  Islands.  During  a 
storm  on  the  morning  of  September  7,  I83S,  the 
For/argftirc,  with  sixty-three  personson  board,  was 
wrecked  among  the  Farne  Islands,  and  Darling,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  daughter,  put  off  for  the 
wreck,  accompanied  by  her.  Through  their  united 
efforts  they  reached  and  rescued  the  nine  remain- 
ing persons. 

DARLING,  Hbney,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  born  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Dec.  27, 1823.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
(1^2).  studied  theology  at  Union  and  Auburn  sem- 
inaries, and,  after  being  ordained  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Columbia,  S. 
Y.  He  subsequently  occupied  pastorates  at  Ver- 
non, New  York,  Clinton  Street  church,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  4th  Preabyterian  church  of  Albany. 
From  here  he  was  called  in  1881  to  the  presidency 
of  Hamilton  College  at  Clintfln,  N.  Y.,  and  still  con- 
tinues in  that  office  (1691).  In  the  same  year  he 
B'esided  over  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly. 
e  is  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  and  mag- 
azine articles,  and  several  books. 

DARLINGTON,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  county-seat 
of  La  Fayette  count;,  situated  on  the  Pecatonica 
River,  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Madison.  It 
contains  a  number  of  manufactories,  and  is  the 
center  of  an   eictensive   trade   in   grain   and   live- 

DARLINGTON,  William,  an  American  scientist, 
born  in  Birmingham,  Pa.,  April  28,  1782,  died  in 
West  Cheater,  April  23, 1863.  He  studied  medicine, 
graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  L' Diversity 
in  1804,  and  sailed  for  India  as  ship's  surgeon.  His 
Lettenfriim  Co feiiKa  describe  the  trip.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  engaged  in  politics ;  raised  a 
company  of  soldiers  for  the  war  ot  1812 ;  founded  a 
society  of  natural  history,  published  Flora  Ctttrica 
(a  description  and  classiucation  of  every  plant 
known  in  Chester  county),  and  served  two  terms 
in  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies  of  America  and  Europe.  A  most  remark- 
able species  of  pitcher  plant  found  in  California 
was  named  in  his  honor.    Yale,  in  184S,  conferred 


in  186&  that  of  Doctor  of  Physical  Science. 

DARTMOOR,  bee  under  Devonshtrx,  Bri- 
tannica.  Vol,  VII,  pp.  I3»^S, 

DARTMOUTH,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  connected 
by  ferry  with  Halifax,  It  contains  a  number  of 
manufactories,  a  provincial  lunatic  asylum,  and 
many  handsome  residences. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.  See  Colleges,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

D'ARUSMONT,  FSanczs  (Fanny  Wright),  a  re- 
former and  lecturer  on  social,  religious  and  politi- 
cal (fuegtions;  born  in  Scotland  in  1796,  died  in 
Cincinnati  in  1852.  Bhe  was  especially  known 
through  her  not  very  successful  experiments  to 
elevate  the  colored  race. 

DARWIN,  Charles  Robert  (lSO»-f^},  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Feb.  12,  1808. 
He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  grammar-school, 
Edinburgh  University,  and  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  at  the  latter  institution  that  his 
biological  studies  seriously  began.  On  December 
27, 1^1,  shortly  after  taking  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  be 
sailed  as  naturalist  to  the  expedition  of  H.  M.  8. 
Beagle  for  a  scientific  survey  of  South  American 
waters,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till  Oc- 
tober 2,  1836.  It  was  during  this  long  expedi- 
tion that  he  obtained  that  intimate  Imowledge 
of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geological  conditioDs  of 
many  tropical,  sub-tropical,  and  temperate  cli- 
mates which  so  admiraDlf  equipped  him  for  the 
great  work  he  was  afterwards  to  perform.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  formed  the  friend- 
ship of  several  scientific  leaders,  through  whose 
influence  be  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Gfe- 
ological  Society  in  1838.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
to  toe  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  early  part  of  this 

fear  his  marriage  with  Miss  Wedgwood  took  place. 
u  the  same  year  be   published  his  Journal  of  JU- 


1840  to  1848  Darwin  was  occupied  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Zooiogy  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  under 
government  auapiees.  In  1842  appeared  his  work 
on  The  Slrueture  and  Dittrihution  of  Coral  Reeft;  in 
1844,  Geological  &iserv/ition»  on  Koteanic  Itiandt; 
and  in  1846,  Geological  Observations  on  Sooth  Amerira. 
These  works  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  scientific  thinkers.  Three  years 
after  his  marriage  Darwin  settled  at  Down,  in 
Kent,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed, 
private  means  enabling  faim  to  devote  himself  un- 
remittingly to  the  pursuit  of  science.  In  1858 
Darwin  set  to  work  seriously  to  condense  his  vast 
mass  of  notes  and  put  into  shape  bis  ereat  work 
TTu  Origin  of  Species  by  Meant  of  NaturtA  SeUetion, 
published  in  November,  1869.  From  the  day  of  its 
publication  he  worked  at  a  great  series  of  supple- 
mental treatises.  Of  theee  the  Detcent  of  Man  (1871) 
has  been  hardly  less  famous  than  the  Origin  of 
Speciee.  He  was  author  of  a  number  of  later  works, 
but  it  is  as  the  great  leader  of  evolutionary  bicdogr 
that  Darwin  will  be  mainly  remembered.  TfaousD 
not  himself  the  originator  of  the  hypothesis,  Be 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  gain  for  that  concep- 
tion a  wide  acceptance  among  biological  experts. 
He  died  April  19,  1882,  and  was  buned  wit£  an> 
usual  honors  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

DARWIN,  Gbosok  Howasd,  son  of  Charles  Rob- 
ert, bom  in  1846.  In  1870  he  took  part  in  the 
eclipse  expedition  to  Sicily.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1879;  since  which  time  his 
labors  have  been  mainly  directed  to  inveetigation 
in  physical  astronomy.  In  1882  he  assisted  in  the 
rPTlsion  ot  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philotophy. 
He  became  professor  of  astronomy    and  experi* 
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mental  philosophy  at  Oambridge  in  1883.  Among 
Ub  pubUshed  works  is  a  life  of  bis  father. 

DARWINISM.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VHI,  p.  769 ; 
and  Vol.  XXII,  p.  219. 

DASENT,  Sib  Osobox  Webbb,  an  English  author, 
born  in  1820  at  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  falaod  bis  father  was  attorney-general.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  aad  King's 
College,  Loudon,  and  at  Ma«dalen  College,  Oxford ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1862,  in  whicli  year  also  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  C.L.  An  accomplished 
linguist,  he  had  frequently  acted  as  examiner  iu 
English  and  modern  languages  for  civil  service  ap- 
pointments when  in  1870  he  was  appointed  a  ciyil 
service  commissioner.  In  1676  he  was  kuigbted 
for  public  service.  Dasent  published  a  translation 
of  iV  Prote,  or  Younger  Edda  (1842) ;  Popular  TaUt 
fromthe  Norte  (.l8B0),a.adTaU»  from  tluFjeldaS'' 4), 
Doth  from  the  Norw^an  of  Asbjomsen ;  transla- 
tions from  the  Icelandic  of  the  Saga  of  Sumi  Njal 
(1661),  and  the  Story  of  GUli,  the  Outlaw  (18661. 
His  introduction  to  Asbjomsen's  Popular  TaUt  is  an 
admirable  exposition  of  the  Aryan  theory  of  story 
transmission.    He  has  also  written  several  novels. 

DATAME6,  a  Persian  general,  who  successfully 
(|aelled  a  confederate    revolt,   but    subsequently 


p.  679. 

DATE  PLUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of   the  order 
EbenactK.    The  trees  are  dedduous  with  a  globose 


berry  fruit,  and  grow  in  a  warm  or  temperate 
climate.  Some  species  produce  ironwood,  which  is 
a  hard  timber,  and  the  black-heart  wood  of  others 


is  ebony.  The  common  date  plum  or  pishamin, 
althougn  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Uaurltania,  etc.,  is  naturalized  and  cultivated  in 
Bonthem  Europe,  and  is  also  called  the  European 
lotus  and  the  date  of  Trebisond.  It  is  a  tree  grow- 
ing from  20  to  40  feet  high,  having  shining  oblong 
leaves;  the  small  flowers  are  redd ish- white ;  the 
fruit,  usually  the  size  of  a  cherry,  grows  larger  in 
fitvorable  climates,  and  is  then  sweet  and  astringent 
and  yellow  in  color.  When  over-ripe  It  Is  eaten 
like  the  medlar,  or  is  used  for  conserves.     One 


of  a  reddish  color. 

DATISCACE.£,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants, 
allied  to  Begoniaetx,  and  consisting  of  herbs  and 
tree^  mostly  found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Korthem  hemisphere.  Datitea  cannabina,  a  plant 
much  resembling  hemp  in  its  general  appearance, 
a  native  of  Crete,  possesses  very  marked  tonic 
properties.  It  contains  also  an  amylaceous  sub- 
stance, ealled  datitdn,  resembling  inuli'n.  It  atfords 
a  yellow  dye. 

DATTBEk,  the  name  given  to  a  mud-wasp  whose 
nest  is  built  in  successive  clay -cells.  In  each  of 
which  it  stores  live  spiders  and  then  deposits  an 
fwg,  and  when  the  gmb  is  hatched  It  feeds  upon 
tne  spiders  till  it  goes  Into  the  pupa  state,  at  which 
stage,  having  become  strong  enough  to  burst  Its 
cocoon,  it  gnaws  through  the  walls  of  Its  cell. 

OAUDET,  Alfhonse,  a  French  dramatist  and 
novelist,  bom  at  Nlmes,  May  13, 1840,  and  educated 
at  the  Lyons  Lyc^.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  secured  an  appolntmeat 
as  clerk  or  private  secretary  in  the  office  of  the 
Duke  of  Momy.    M.  Daudet'e  literary  efforts  be- 

Sn  with  poetrv,  and  his  first  book,  published  in 
i8,  was  entitled  Let  Amotirfutes,  He  devoted 
some— not  too  successful — years  of  experiment  to 
theatrical  work,  writing  by  himself  or  with  a  col- 
laborator, io  i)<ni«r«  jSoie  (1862);  L'(Eillet  BItinc 
(1866);  Le  Frtre  AM  (1868);  Le  Sacrifice  (1869); 


Lite  Taternier,  and  L'ArlisUmie  (1672).  He  coa- 
tributed  to  many  journals,  especially  "  Figaro," 
and  in  this  form  appeared  some  of  his  best  work, 
the  Lettres  de  Hon  Moulin  (collected  1669) :  Robert 
Helmont  (1871);  the  Contet  du  jLuiuIi,  and  others, 
It  was  not  till  many  years  after  his  literary  be- 

e'nnings  that  M.  Daudet  adopted  the  style  which 
IS  made  him  famous.  He  sketched  something  of 
the  kind  in  Le  Petit  Cho»e  (1868),  a  story  founded 
on  his  own  childhood;  the  quality  is  still  further 
developed  in  Jack  (1873),  and  the  publication  of 
Fromont  JeuTie  et  Ri*ler  AinS  (1874)  established  his 
reputation.  These  have  been  followed  by  Le  Nabob 
(1S7T.\  a  caricature  of  well-known  person^es  under 
the  Empire;  Numa  Jtoumeitan  {1SS2) ;  L' Evangilitle 
(1883) ;  Sapko  (1884) ;  andi'Jmmortc/  (1888).  Daudet 
Is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful writers  of  the  present  day.  His  wife,  Madame 
Daudet,  is  a  lady  of  talent,  who  is  understood  to 
have  rendered  him  much  assistance  in  his  literary 
work.  She  has  contributed  literary  articles  and 
criticisms  to  various  journals. 

DAUDET,  Ernest,  a  French  author,  brother  o( 
Alphonse,  bom  at  Ntmcs,  May  81,  18S7.  removed  to 
Paris  In  1857.  For  a  time  in  the  employment  of 
M.  de  Uorny,  he  became  successlvetv  president 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  editorial  secretary 
of  the  .proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  chief 
clerk  of^the  Senate.  While  occupying  these  posi- 
tions be  was  a  constant  contributor  to  various 
journals,  and  In  1873  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  "  Journal  Ofliclel."  Since  1877  he  has  been  chief 
editor  of  "  L'Estafette."  He  is  author  of  numerous 
novels,  of  work  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  some  of  bis  laterworkshavedealt  with  matters 
of  history.  L'Hiiloire  del  Contpirationt  Royaltstiguea 
du  Midi  sout  la  Rtvolation  (1881)  has  been  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy  and  a  prise  granted  to  the 
author. 

DAITAIER,  Geokoe  FRtsnaicH,  a  German  poet 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Nuremburg, March  6, 1800, 
died  at  Wurzburg  Dec.  14, 1875.    He  studied  at  the 

Symnasium  of  his  native  city,  took  the  courses  in 
ivinity  and  philosophy  at  Erlangen,  and  was  sub- 
sequently professor  in  tne  gymnasium  of  Nuremberg. 
Abandoning  the  pietism  of  his  student  days,  he 
passed  through  Scnelling's  philosophy  to  a  position 
of  bitter  antagonism  to  Christianity ;  but  in  1859  he 
joined  the  Ultramontane  party  and  became  one  of 
its  foremost  champions.  His  many  philosophical 
writings  reflect  hla  varying  positions.  His  poetical 
works,  especially  Makomet  (1848)  and  the  Liedtr- 
blulen  dcB  Sajis,  two  graceful  imitations  of  Persian 
poetry,  have  gained  a  high  reputation. 

DAUNG,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  area  950  square  miles.    It  is  composed  of 


70,800. 

DAUVRAY,  Hrlkn,  an  actress,  bom  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  14, 1869.  As  a  child  she  played 
in  I'nde  Tom'e  Cabin,  Richard  III,  TJie  Scarlet  LetUr, 
Fidela,  No  Name,  Katy  Did,  In  many  different  States 
of  America,  in  Australia,  and  In  France.  She  re- 
cently married  John  M.  Ward,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Base  Ball  Club. 

DA^NPORT,  flourishing  city  of  Iowa,  and 
county-seat  of  Scott  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
VI,  p.  836).  Davenport  is  on  the  Chloago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 
It  Is  connected  with  eastern  cities  by  other  railroads, 
terminating  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  carriages,  farming  Implements,  woolen 
goods,  cars,  furniture,  lumber,  flour,  etc.,  and  has 
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higb  schools,  a  nurmal  school,  a  convent,  the  Acad- 
emji  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  tbe  Catholic 
Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a  well-endowed 
Catfaoli::  hospital,  and  a  large  public  library.  It  is 
also  the  neat  of  Griswold  College  (Protestant  Epia- 
copal),  which  was  founded  in  1859.  Davenport  is 
an  important  depot  for  the  shipment  of  grain.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  city,  is 
Pock  Island,  a  beautiful  island  several  miles  in 


and  military  headquarters,  and  is  connected  with 
Davenport  by  a  notable  wrought-iron  bridge,  cost- 
ing (1,000.000.  Population  of  Davenport  in  1880, 
21,831;  in  1890,25,161. 

DAVESPORT,  Abraham,  great  grandson  of  John 
Davenport,  one  of  the  founders  of  Sew  Haven, born 
in  Stamford, Conn.,  in  1715, died  there  Nov.20,17e9. 
He  graduated  at  Yale,  practiced  law,  and  during 
the  Revolution  was  a  stanch  and  generous  patriot. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council  in  nartford  on  the 
"dark  day"  of  1780,  and  when  it  was  suggested  that 
it  might  be  the  Judgment-day,  and  that  the  session 
would  )>etter  adjourn, he  said :  "  That  day  it  either  at 
hand  or  it  is  not ;  if  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for 
adjournment;  it  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found  doing 
my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  candles  may  be 
brought." 

Da\'ENPOET,  Edward  Loomis,  an  American 
actor,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1614,  died  in 
Canton,  Pa.,  Sept.  I,  1877.  As  an  actor  he  was 
equally  good  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  His  dibut 
was  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  when  he  appeared  as  Par- 
son Will  in  A  Neu-  Way  to  Pay  Old  DebU,  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  taking  the  role  of  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach. He  achieved  success  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston  and  in  England,  becoming  very  pop- 
ular in  IjOndon. 

DAVENPORT,  Fanny  Elizabetk  Vinino,  born 
in  London,  July  6,  1829,  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  Vlning,  manager  of  the  Hay  market 
Theater.  When  three  years  old  she  began  her  dra- 
matic career,  acting  in  baby  parts,  .\fter  a  few 
years  at  school  she  returned  to  the  siuse,  and  in 
1(H9  married  Mr,  Davenport.  Afterwards  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  in  his  starring  engage- 
ments and  played  in  the  chief  American  cities. 
Her  daughters,  Fanny  Lily  Gipsy,  Blanche  Maria, 
Lily  Antoinette,  and  Marion  Caroline  have  all  ap- 
peared on  the  stage. 

DAVESPORT.  Fanny  Lilv  Gipsy,  born  in  Lon- 
don, April  10,  1850;  was  educated  in  the  Boston 
public  schools,  and  at  an  early  age  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Howard  Athenieum  in  the  play 
Metamora,  in  which  she  took  the  child's  part. 
In  1862  she  acted  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  \ark; 
subsequently  at  Little  Tremotit  Theaterin  Boston, 
and  in  the  Arch  Street  Theater  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1S*)9  Augustin  Daly  secured  her  services  for  his 
Fifth  Avenue  theater  in  New  York.  She  played 
here  in  Lond'm  A>K«ra»ce,  A»  You  LihrlU  Olii-er 
T.'hl,  School  for  Seandal,  Divorce,  Leak,  and  Pique. 
In  the  last  mentioned  her  success  was  great. 
She  has  made  starring  tours  through  the  United 
States.  She  brought  out  Miss  Anna  Dickinson's 
An  Amrriran  Girl,  and  Sardou's  Femiora.  Of  late 
slie  has  been  giving  Cliopatra.  In  1879  she  married 
Edwin  H.  Price,  but  secured  a  divorce  and  after- 
wards married  Melbourne  McDowell. 

DAVENPORT,  Hesry  Kallock,  Iwrn  in  Savan- 
nah,  Ga.,  Dec.  10,  1820,  died  in  Fraiizenslmd.  Bo- 
hemia. Aug.  18.1872.  He  entered  the  navy  (1838) 
as  midshipman;  served  until  1844  on  various  ves- 
bbIs;  was  appointed  to  the  Coast  Survey,  sailed 
afterwards  on  the  Columhiti,  and  for  the'  four 
years    following   was   connected  with    the  mail- 


steamship  service.  He  was  praaent  in  1856  when 
the  Barrier  forts  of  the  Canton  River  were  taken, 
and  later  he  was  detailed  to  duty  at  the  Kationat 
Oliservatory  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  attached 
to  the  Cumberland  during  the  civil  war.  From 
18&1  to  1866  he  was  with  the  PaciQc  squadron 
and  commanded  the  LancatUr  and  Pvwhatan.  In 
1808  he  was  made  captain,  and  in  1870  wu 
placed  in  command  of  tne  frigate  CoTigmi  of  the 
European  squadron. 

DAVENPORT,  John,  bom  in  Oonventry,  Eng- 
land, in  1597,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  15, 1670. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  ordained  to  the 
Anglican  priesthood.  He  preached  in  London,  and 
became  famous  for  his  learning  and  faithfulness  to 
his  duties.  He  was  suspected  of  Puritan  principiea 
and  summoned  before  A-rchbiahop  Laud  to  answer 
the  charges.  About  this  time  his  friend  John  Cotton, 
having  left  the  Established  Church,  Davenport 
was  persuaded  to  do  the  same.  He  left  England 
for  Holland  and  spent  two  years  in  pastoral  work, 
then  returned  to  England.  In  1637  be  sailed  far 
Massachusetts,  and  was  welcomed  cordially  by  the 
people  of  Boston.  He  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  one  of  the 
"  seven  pillars  "  of  government,  a  protector  of  the 
regicides  Goffe  and  Whalley,  ano  died  while  he 
was  pastor  of  the  First  ChurcQ  in  Boston. 

DAVENPORT,  Thomas,  inventor,  born  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  Vt.,  July  9, 1802,  died  in  Salisbury,  Vt_ 
July  6,  1861.  In  1836  he  had  invented  a  rotary  en- 
gine, whose  motive  power  was  electricity.  He 
patented  this  invention  and  another,  a  small  elec- 
tric engine  similar  to  a  steam  engine,  and  put>- 
lishedanewBpaper,"TheElectro-Magnet,"whichwaa 

Srinted  on  a  press  run  by  one  of  these  enginei. 
le  invented  a  method  for  applying  electricity  to 
the  wires  of  a  musical  instrument,  by  means  of 
which  tlie  tone  is  changed  in  fullness  and  power  at 
the  will  of  the  player.  His  inventions  were  tbe  re- 
sult of  costly  experiments,  which  exhausted  hto 

DAVID,  King  of  Israel.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Vl, 
pp.  836-42.  See  also  Vol.  XIII,  p.  404:  and  VoL 
XXI,  p.  253. 

DAVIDS,  Thomas  William  Bbvb,  a  British  Ori- 
entalist, born  at  Colchester,  May  12, 1813,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Breslau.  He  has  held 
various  appointments  in  Ceylon.  His  works  in- 
clude .SuififAMin  (1878) ;  a  Tramlalion  of  the  Faut- 
boll  Collection  of  Buddhitt  BiHh-Storiet  (18B0),  and 
Buddhkl  Suttaafrom  Iht  Pali  (1881). 

DAVIDSON,  Sami-el,  D.D.,  LL J).,  English  eie- 
gete,  bom  near  Ballymena,  Ireland  in  1807 ;  edu- 
cated at  the  Royal  College  of  Belfast ;  entered  tbe 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  was  called  in  1835  to 
the  cDair  of  Biblical  criticism  in  his  own  (M)1- 
lege.  Becoming  &  CongregationaliBt,  he  was  called 
in  1842  to  the  cnair  of  Biblical  literature  and  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  Congregational  ist  College 
at  Manchester,  a  position  which  he  was  compeUed 
to  resign  on  the  publication  of  the  volume  whicfc 
he  contributed  to  a  new  edition  of  Home's  Intro- 
duction, though  his  theological  opinions  are  moder- 
ately conservative.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  revision  committee.  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  works  are  Biblical  Criticism  (1^2), 
The  Canon  of  the  BibU  (1H77>,  and  his  Critical  and 
Eregelical  Introductions  both  to  the  Old  and  Kew 
Te>lamenl». 

DAVIDSON,  Geobok,  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1825;  served  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  during  the 
civil  war,  and  commanded  the  Alaska  expedition 
to  observe  the  total  eclipse  in  lamt.  In  1873  he  de- 
termined the  120th  meridian,  and  the  year  follow- 
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Inf[  oonducted  the  United  States  transit  of  Venus 
party  to  Japan.  He  is  a  member  of  many  scien- 
tific BOcietieB,  president  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  SciencBB,  and  has  published  many  valuable 
works  on  transit  observations,  transit  instruments, 
irrEgation,  and  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

DAVIDSON,  LucRETiA  M.,  an  American  poetesa, 
born  in  1808,  died  in  1825.  She  began  writing  in 
childhood,  and  is  said  to  have  written  278  poems. 

DAVIDSON,  Maroakst  Miller,  sister  of  Luore- 
tia,  born  in  PlatUburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  26, 1823,  died 
in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,1838.  At  the  age  of  six 
she  twgan  writing  poetry.  When  four  years  old 
she  wrote  in  two  days  a  drama,  Tragedy  of  Alethia. 
Washington  Irving  introduced  her  poems  to  the 
public.  The  poems  of  the  sisters  have  been  pub- 
lished t'other. 

DAVIDSON,  EoBKKT,  educator,  bom  in  Elkton, 
Md..  1750,  died  Dec.  1^  1812.  Graduating  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  taught  there  tor 
some  time.;  then  in  1774  was  IJcens'sd  to  preacbi 
and  was  ordained  the  following  year,  beco.ning  the 
assistant  of  Dr.  Ewing  in  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  chiwen  vice- 
president  of  Dickinson  College  in  1784,  and  from 
1804  to  1809  he  acted  as  its  president.  He  was  a 
fine  scholar,  and  especially  fond  of  the  study  of 
astronomy. 

DAVIDSON,  RoBBHT,  clergyman,  born  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1808,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April 
6,  1876.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in 
1823,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
held  pastorates  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J„  New  York  city,  and  Huntington,  Long  Isl- 
and. For  some  time  he  was  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in  1840 
became  president  of  Transylvania  University  in 
that  city.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  twenty-five  years; 
permanent  clerk  of  the  general  assembly  from 
IMd  to  I850i  delegate  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Scottish  Free  church  in   1869,  and  author  of 


Gfid;  a,Tii  Elijah,  a  Sacred  Drama. 

DAVIDSON,  Thomas,  philoBoph'er,  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  25, 
1840 :  graduated  at  Aberdeen  University,  and  after- 
warQs  was  rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  and  then  taught  in  various  English 
schools.  In  1866  he  removed  to  London  in  Canada, 
and  then  to  the  United  States,  residing  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  a  time,  and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where,  be- 
sidesdoing  literary  work,  he  taught  in  the  high 
schools.  His  contributions  to  various  periodicals 
were  usually  on  philological  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects. He  was  connected  with  the  "  Round  Table," 
and  the  "Western  Educational  Monthly."  He  re- 
moved from  St.  Louis  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1875. 
Much  of  his  life  has  been  spent  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  has  made  a  study  of  Catholicism,  arcbce- 
ology,  modern  Greek,  and  the  scholastic  philosophy 
of  Rosmini  and  Bante.  He  is  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, has  been  a  lecturer  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
of  Boston  and  elsewhere ;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  "The  Fellowship  of  the  Sew  Life"  (an  organiza- 
tion having  broncnes  in  London  and  New  York), 
has  undertaken  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  com- 
plete works,  and  is  author  of  The  Fragituntt  oj 
Parmenidei;  On  the  Origin  of  Language;  The  Place 
of  Art  in  Educalion;  Hand-book  of  Dante,  from  the 
Italian  of  Scariazzini,  and  several  other  translations. 

DAVIiJSON,  Thokas,  naval  constructor,  bom  in 

Nottingham,  England,  Aug.  28, 1828,  died  in  PhUa- 

delphia.  Pa.,  Feb.  IB,  1674.    He  was  the  brother  of 

the    astronomer,  Gworge   Davidson.    His  parents 

J-3B 


moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1832.  A  taste  for  mechan- 
ical invention  was  early  shown,  and  the  boy  waft 
apprenticed  to  a  ship-builder.  When  bnt  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  built  his  first  ship.  He  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster  of  the  ship-earpenters  in 
the  Philadelphia  navy  vard.  He  became  com- 
mander in  1866,  holding  tiiis  office  up  to  his  death. 
During  the  civil  war  he  accomplished  some  remark- 
able feats.  He  built  the  Tutcarora  in  fifty-eight 
working  days,  the  Miami  in  twenty-seven  and  the 
Juat:ita  in  seventy  days.  The  last  was  his  greatest 
achievement,  as  this  was  a  ship  of  1,240  tons  and 
7  guns.  At  one  time  durins  tne  war  he  was  at 
work  repairing  forty-two  ships  and  building  sev- 
eral new  ones.  Under  his  directions  the  MonongOf 
hela,  which  by  earthquake  had  been  driven  forty 
feet  upon  the  beach  at  Santa  Cruz,  was  safely 
moved  lengthwise  to  the  ocean  and  then  over  a 
coral  reef  2,500  feet  wide,  when  it  once  more  floated 
in  deep  water. 

DA  VIDSON,  William,  soldier,  born  in  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cowan's  Ford, 
N.CFeb.  1,  1781.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolotion  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  German- 
town  and  Monmouth.  He  was  severely  wounded 
near  Carlson's  Mill,  but  within  two  months  was 
back  in  service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
While  on  duty  with  260  men  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Catawba  River  by  Cornwallis,  his  men 
were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled  Iwfore  the  fire 
of  the  British,  and  General  Davidson  was  killed. 
Davidson  College,  N.  C,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE.  Bee  Collboks,  in  these 
Revisions,  and  Additions. 

DAVIE,  William  Ricoakdson,  soldier,  born  in 
Egremont,  near  Whitehaven,  England,  June  20, 
1766,  died  in  Camden,  S.  C,  Nov.  8. 1820.  He  came 
to  America  in  his  boyhood,  and  resided  near  the 
Catawba  in  South  Carolina,  graduated  at  Princeton ; 
served  asa volunteer  in  New  York  ;  studied  lawin  Sal- 
isbury, N.  C. ;  again  entered  the  army ;  joined  Pulas- 
ki's legion,  and  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Ferry  (June  12, 
1779]  was  severely  wounded.  He  fonght  at  Hang- 
ing Rock  and  Rocky  Mount;  at  WahalD's  Planla- 
tion,  and  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  he  withstood  three 
charges  of  Tarleton's  legion.  He  was  made  com- 
missary-general of  the  Southern  army.  After  the 
war  he  served  in  the  legislature ;  drew  up  the  act 
establishing  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
acted  frequently  as  boundary  commissioner;  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1799,  and  was  sent 
to  France  by  President  Adams  on  a  special  em- 
bassy. President  Jefferson  appointed  him  to  draw 
up  a  treaty  with  the  Tuscarora  Indians  in  wS2. 

DAVIES,  Ckarles,  mathematician,  bom  in 
Washington,  Litchfield  county.  Con  a.,  Jan.  22,  1798, 
died  at  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17, 1876.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point;  served  in  New  Eng- 
land garrisons  and  at  West  Point,  where  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  school,  and  from  1^9  to  1841  he 
held  the  same  position  in  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  From  1841  to  1845  he  was  United 
States  Army  Paymaster.  In  1848  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  neld  the  position  for  a 
year,  taught  in  the  Albany  Normal  School  and 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  became  professor 
of  higher  mathematics  in  Columbia  College  {1867~ 
65).  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  books  on  mathematics.  Dncriptive 
Qeometry;  Differential  and  Integral  Calcvlui;  Logic 
and  Utility  of  Malhematict;  and  The  Metric  Syslon 
were  some  of  his  best  works. 

DAVIES,  Henrt  EiioBNF,  born  at  Black  "Lake, 
near  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  iglS;  died  ^tlSe^ 
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Torfc  citT,  Dec.  17,  1881.  He  studied  law  with 
Judge  Alfred  Conkling,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Utica  in  1820.  After  living  in  Buffalo  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1850  was  chosen 
corporation  counsel,  and  justice  of  the  State  su- 

Ereme  court  five  years  later.  From  1860  to  1869 
e  was  in  the  court  of  appeals,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  partner  of  Judge  Noah  Davis. 

DAVIE8,  Hewkv  Eugene,  bod  of  Henry  Eugene, 
born  in  New  York  city,  July  2, 1836.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  Williams  and  Columbia,  gradu- 
ating at  the  last-named  college,  and  became  a 
lawyer.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  From 
1668  to  1869  he  was  public  administrator  of  New 
York  city,  and  from  1870  to  1872  assistant  district 
attorney  of  the  southern  district  of  the  State. 

DA  VIES,  John  Llewelyn,  English  clergyman 
and  author,  born  at  Chichester,  Feb.  26, 1826,  and 
educated  at  Repton  school  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  becoming  a  fellow  of  the  college  in 
1850.  Ordained  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  incum- 
bent of  St.  Mark's  Church,  London,  and  subse- 
?uentl;  became  rector  of  Christ  Church.  He  was 
)r  some  years  principal  of  Queen's  College,  Lon- 
don, is  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture. He  has  published  Theology  and  Morality,  Be- 
lief and  Practice  (1873),  and  The  Chriitian  Calling 
(1876). 

DAVIE8,  Louis  H&yaY,  Canadian  statesman, 
born  in  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  May 
4,  1846.  He  received  his  education  at  Centr^ 
Academy  and  Prince  of  Wales  College  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  then  fitted  himself  for  the  legal 
profession.  He  was  twice  chosen  soHcitor-general 
of  bis  province,  was  opposition  leader  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  premier  and  attorney -general. 
These  offices  he  held  from  1876  to  1879.  He  was 
in  the  local  legislature  for  most  of  the  time  from 
1872  to  1879.  From  1882  to  1886  he  represented 
Queen'scountv  of  his  island  in  the  Dominion  par- 
liament. In  tne  international  fishery  commission, 
which  held  its  sessions  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1877,  he  was  one  of  Oreat  Britain's  representa- 
tives.   In  politics  Mr.  Daviee  is  a  Liberal. 

DAVIES,  Samuel,  clergyman,  bom  near  Sum- 
mit Ridge.  Newcastle  county,  Del.,  Nov.  3, 1724,  died 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4, 1761.  He  was  ordained 
to  evangelical  work  in  Hanover  county,  Va.,  and 
some  years  later  he  went  to  England  to  assist  in 
obtaining  funds  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  well  received  and  obtained  the  funds.  He 
became  president  of  Princeton  in  1759,  succeeding 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Mr.  Davies  was  eminent  as  a 
pulpit  orator. 

DAVIES,  Thomas  Alfred,  soldier,  born  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  December,  1809.  In  1829  he 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  served  on  frontier  duty.  In  IRSl  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  served  as  one  of  the 
Groton  Aqueduct  engineers.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  entered  the  army  as  colonel  of  the 
16th  New  York,  and  was  present  at  Bull  Bun,  the 
defenses  of  Alexandria,  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the 
battle  of  Corinth  (Oct.  8-4,  1862).  From  1862  to 
1865  he  commanded  various  districts,  and  in  the 
last-named  year  was  breve.tted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  has  published  several  works  on 
theological  subjects. 

DAVIESS,  Joseph  Hamiltok.  lawyer,  born  in 
Bedford,  county,  Va.,  March  4,  1774,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7, 1811.  He  studied  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  attained  considerable 
fame  as  lawyer  and  patriot.  He  became  United 
States  attorney  for  Kentucky,  and  his  most  notable 


act  in  that  capacity  was  the  bringing  of  charges 
against  Aaron  Burr  for  "levying  war  against  a 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace." 
Witnesses  against  Burr  tailed  to  appear,  and  thns 
the  charges  were  not  sustained.  In  1811  he  fought 
the  Indians  under  (jen.  William  H,  Harrison,  and 
was  killed  in  battle.  Several  counties  have  been 
named  for  him. 

DAVIS,  Andrew  Jackson,  spiritualist,  bom  in 
Orange  county,  N.  Y,,  Aug.  II,  1S3B.  In  his  youth 
he  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  obtained  very  little 
education ;  but  he  developed  great  clairvoyant 
powers,  and  is  reported  to  nave  frequently  fallen 
into  trances  In  which  he  asserted  he  conversed  with 
spiritual  beings,  and  received  instruction  concern- 
ing the  future  state.  While  in  a  trance  he  dictated 
to  Rev.  William  Fishbough  his  first  book  on  Tin 
Principlet  of  Nature.  He  has  lectured  and  written 
many  books  in  the  interests  of  spiritualism.  The 
ideas  advanced  by  him  are  startling,  and  are  con- 
cerning things  incapable  of  verification, 

DAVIS,  Charl^  Henry,  naval  officer,  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan,  16,  1807,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C„  Feb,  18,  1877.  In  1823  be  entered  the  navy, 
served  in  the  Pacific,  and  was  ordered  to  the  Med- 
iterranean squadron.  He  subse^ently  was  en< 
gaged  in  coast  duty  (1S42-56).  While  surveying 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nantucket  he  discovered  aever^ 
small  shoals  in  the  track  of  ocean  steamers  Railing 
between  Europe  and  New  York,  and  some  hitherto 
unexplained  accidents  seemed  to  be  accounted  for. 
In  J86I  he  became  a  member  of  a  board  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  Southern  coasts,  harbors,  and 
defenses.  The  investigations  resulted  in  a  decision 
to  send  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  He  was 
made  fiag-offlcer  of  the  Mississippi  sguadron,  and 
joining  Admiral  Farragut,  engaged  in  the  Vlcks- 


from  1867  to  1869  was  commander  of  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron.  When  he  returned  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  United  States  navy- 
yard  at  Norfolk.  Commodore  Davis  was  a  member 
of  several  scientific  societies ;  he  was  also  a  writer 
on  mathematical,  astronomical  and  geodesic  sub- 

DAVI8,  DAvm,  jurist,  born  in  Cecil  county,  Md., 
March  9,  1815.  died  in  Bloomington,  111.,  June  2^ 


id  settled  in  Bloomington,  111,  He  sat  in  the  leg- 
islature in  1844,  and  was  three  times  elected  judge 
of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  of  the  State,  but  re- 
signed his  position  in  1862.  President  Lincoln, 
whose  intimate  friend  be  was,  appointed  him  as  a 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  he 
was  executor  of  Lincoln's  estate.  In  1872  he  was 
nominated  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Labor  Reform  party.  He  left  the  supreme  bench  in 
1877  to  take  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
having  been  elected  to  succeed  John  A.  Logan.  At 
the  death  of  President  Garfield  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Senate ;  In  1883  he  resigned  his 
seat.  Judge  Davis  was  an  Independent,  bat 
usually  voted  in  Congress  with  the  Democrats. 

DAVIS,  Eowin  Havilton,  physician  and  arch- 
feologist,  born  in  Ross  county,  O.,  Jan  22, 1811,  died 
In  New  York  city,  May  15, 1888.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  became  professor 
of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  New  York 
College.  He  is  best  knovm  by  his  interest  in 
American  antiquities,  his  exploration  of  Indian 
mounds  and  bis  oolleotions  ot  mound  relics.  He 
wrote  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mittittippi  ValUy, 
which  was  the  first  volume  published  by  tne  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
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DAVIS.  Garrbt  (1801-72),  American  lawyer 
and  (itatesman,  born  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  Sept. 
10,  IKOl,  received  a  clasetcal  education,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.  He  was  elected  to 
the  State  legislature  in  1833,  waa  in  1339  member 
of  the  State  const itutional  oooTention,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  to  Coneress,  serving  till 
1S47.  At  the  commencement  ot  the  civil  war  he 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  secession  oi  his 
native  State,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  John  C.  Breckinridge.  He 
served  in  the  S^ate  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
Sept.  22, 1872. 

DAVIS,  Hkhry  Wintbb,  statesman,  bom  in  An- 


,    .  _j  president  ot   St.  John's  College.    Suiv 

rounded  by  and  associatine  with  slaves,  the  son's 
opinions  were  colored  by  what:  he  early  learned  of 
the  institution  of  slaverv.  He  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  gained  a  reputation  as  an 
orator,  in  1864  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served 
(or  three  consecutive  terms.     On  the  dissoiution  of 


ident,  the  Vice- Presidency  was  offered  to  Mr.  Davis, 
but  he  declined  the  honor,  and  later  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  cabinet  position.  From  1863  to  1866  he 
was  again  in  Congress  and  served  aa  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  He  favored  the 
enlistment  of  negroes,  and  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  them.  A  day  was  set  apart  by 
Congress,  at  his  death.  Cor  the  commemoration  of 
his  public  services — an  honor  never  before  paid  to 
an  ei-congressman. 
DAVIS,  Jeffebson,  born  in  Christian  (now  Todd) 


Military  Academy  by  President  Monroe.  His  first 
militarv  service  was  during  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
after  wnioh  he  resigned  his  commission  and  became 
a  cotton  planter  near  Vickstaurg,  Miss.  In  1843  he 
entered  politics,  gained  a  reputation  as  a  popular 
speaker,  and  two  ^ears  later  was  sent  to  Congress, 
resigning  bis  seat  in  184(t  to  enter  the  Mexican  war. 
With  his  regiment,  the  Ist  Misaissippi  volunteers, 
he  joined  Glen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
fought  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  where  Col. 
Davis  was  wounded.  He  declined  a  brigadier- 
generalship  offered  by  President  Polk,  on  the 
ground  that  a  "military  appointment  by  a  federal 
executive  was  unconstitutional."  From  1847  to 
1851  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
held  the  office  of  chairman  of  military  affairs,  and 
in  debate  was  known  as  the  champion  of  slavery 
and  State  rights.  Resigning  his  seat  in  1861  he 
canvassed  the  State  for  the  office  of  governor,  but 
was  not  elected,  although  he  received  a  large  vote. 
In  1862  ha  assisted  in  the  election  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  when  the  latter  became  President  Mr. 
Davis  was  made  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  intro~ 
duced  various  improvements — such  as  the  use  of 
the  Minis  ball,  iron  gun-carriages,  etc.  In  lfS7  he 
reentered  the  Senate,  becoming  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  3fith  Congress.  Here  he  opposed  the 
French  spoliation  bill,  and  the  "popular  sover- 
eignty" doctrine,  but  favored  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  conference  bill.  In  1860  he  received  several 
votes  for  Presidential  nomination  at  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  but  his  friends  said  he 
did  not  care  for  the  honor.  In  a  speech  in  I860, 
shortly  before  leaving  Congress,  he  discriminated 
between  Independence,  which  had  been  dearly 
bought,  and  the  Union,  which  had  cost  "  little 
time,  little  money,  and  no  blood."     Appointed  on 


the  Senate  committee  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
serve,  and  made  an  address.  In  which  he  affirmed 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  to  avert  the  impend- 
ingstruggle. 

When  Mississippi  seceded  from  the  Union  Mt. 
Davis  resigned  his  seat,  and  the  following  month 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  ^utbern 
armv.  On  Feb.  16.  1861,  he  was  elected  president 
of  tne  Confederate  States.  He  formed  his  cabinet, 
and  in  his  first  message  to  the  provisional  Confed- 
erate congress  commended  the  attack  on  Fort 
Bumter  and  characterized  President  Lincoln's 
action  in  calling  for  volunteers  as  unconstitutional 
and  absurd,  saying :  "All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone." 
In  April,  1861,  Mr.  Davis  issued  a  proclamation  in- 
vitine  applications  for  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal.   Two  vessels  thus  commissioned  were  cap- 


agreed  upon. 

On  Feb.  22,  1862,  Mr.  Davis  was  reelected  pres- 
ident for  a  term  of  six  years.  When  President 
Lincoln  issued  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1863,  Mr.  Davis,  in  a 
retaliatory  message,  declared  Gen.  Butler,  then  in 
command  of  New  Orleans,  a  felon  and  deserving 
of  death,  should  he  fall  into  Confederate  hands; 
his  officers  were  also  denounced.  In  the  message 
to  the  Southern  congress  that  year  Mr.  Davis  took 
a  sanguine  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  but 
there  were  defeats  at  Vioksburg  and  Gettysburg; 
coin  was  scarce,  taxation  was  excessive,  the  con- 
scription law  gave  offense,  and  the  anny  food-sup- 
ply was  inadequate.  Trouble  arose  In  the  cabinet, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  resigned,  and  finan- 
cial ruin  threatened  the  country. 

The  year  1864  opened  favorably  for  the  Southern 
army.butby  the  middle  of  July  the  tide  had  turned. 
When  Atlanta  fell,  Mr.  Davis  visited  Georgia  and 
tried  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  people, but  ne  was 
not  very  successful.  The  Southern  peace  party 
was  gaining  In  numbers,  and  Mr.  Davis  sent  three 
commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  United 
States.  The  meeting  took  place  on  a  steamer  in 
Hampton  Roads,  but  no  goodT  resulted.  On  the  re- 
turn and  report  of  the  commiasionere  meetings 
were  held  and  attempts  made  to  revive  popular 
enthusiasm  ;  but  Sherman  bad  gained  the  sea.  Grant 
was  drawing  his  lines  closer  about  Richmond,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  reelected  President,  The  Confed- 
erate congress  began  to  grow  uneasy  and  to  show 
lack  of  canHdence  in  the  administration,  and  tlie 
secretary  of  war  resigned  his  portfolio. 

Mr.  Davis's  last  message  was  dated  March  13, 
1B6J3,  and  in  it  he  confesses  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  yet  asserts  that  there  are  ample  means 
for  bringing  things  to  a  successful  termination. 
Twenty  days  later  he  left  Richmond,  and  on  April 
9, 1866,  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant.  Mr.  Davis  went 
to  Danville,  then  toGreensborough,N.  C.,  where  he 
conferred  with  Gens.  Johnston  and  Beauregard ;  to 
Charlotte,  and  at  Irwinsville,  Georgia,  on  May  10, 
he  was  captured  by  a  company  of  L'nion  soldlera 
under  Lieut. -Col.  Pritchard.  He  was  taken  to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  confined  for  two  years, 
while  the  authorities  at  Washington  were  deciding 
what  should  be  done  with  him.  He  was  indicted 
for  treason  in  1866,  but  it  was  difficult  to  come  lo 
an  agreement  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  bis  trial. 
On  May  13, 1867,  Mr.  Davis  was  brought  into  court 
at  Richmond  and  admitted  to  bail.  He  was  never 
brought  to  trial,  but  was  included  in  the  general 
amnesty  declared  in  December,  1868. 

After  regaining  his  freedom  Mr.  DavIiLwas  enthu- 
Blastically    received  In  the    South.    In  a  speech 
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made  In  the  summer  of  1871,  he  declared  himself 
Bttll  in  favor  of  State  rights,  and  afhrmed  that  he 
did  not  "acuept  the  situation."  When  the  bill  to 
remove  all  politicai  disabilities  from  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  Che  Southern  cause  came  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1876,  James  G.  Blaine, 
in  an  amendment  speech,  proposed  that  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  should  alone  be  excepted,  saying  that 
he  was  "the  author  of  the  gigantic  murders  and 
crimes  at  Anderson vi He."  To  this  charge  Senator 
Benjamin  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  replied  with  a  de- 
fense of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  1881  Mr.  Davis  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  The  Rite  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government. 

DAVIS,  Jeffbrsoh  C.,  soldier,  bom  in  Clark 
county.  111.,  March  2, 1828,  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
80,1879.  Reserved  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  one 
of  the  defendwrs  of  Fort  Sumter,  served  inMissonri, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  siege  of  Corinth, 
fight  at  Stone  Biver ;  commanded  the  14th  corps 
in  Sherman's  army  in  Georgia;  was  brevetted 
major-general,  and  after  the  war  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  troops  in  Alaska.  In  1873  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent  to  subdue  the 
Modoc  Indians.  In  a  quarrel  with  General  Wil- 
liam Xelson,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Gen.  Davis  shot  and 
killed  him,  Sept.  29,  1862.  He  was  arrested,  but 
altera  time  was  liberated,  and  the  case  was  never 
brought  to  trial. 

DiViS,  John,  a  farmer  and  journalist,  born  in 
Sangamon  county,  111.,  Aug.  9,  1826.  He  was  edu- 
catea  at  the  Springfield,  111.,  Academy  and  the 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  111.  He  removed 
to  Kansas  in  1872,  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
conducted  a  newspaper  at  Junction  City.  In  poli- 
tics he  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  and  was  an  active  member  of  various 
farmers'  political  organizations,  and  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor ;  was  president  of  the  first  State  farmers' 
convention  held  in  Kansas.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
a  Representative  from  the  5th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  to  the  52d  Congress. 

DAVIS,  John,  statesman,  born  in  Northborough 
Mass.,  Jan.  13, 1787,  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April 
19,1854.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  studied  law  and 
began  to  practice  in  Worcester.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  where  he  opposed  Henry  Clay's 
tariff  bill.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1834,  and  afterwards  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate ;  when  he  was  again,  in  1841, 
elected  governor.  From  one  of  his  protection 
speeches  originated  the  epithet  "Ten-Cent  Jimmie," 
which  afterwards  clung  to  James  Buchanan;  Mr. 
Davis  claiming  that  Mr.  Buchanan  would  like  to 
have  the  wages  of  American  workingmen  reduced 
to  ten  cents  a  day.  From  1845  to  1853  he  served  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  then  declined  a  ro- 


Irom  the  Territories,  and   for  his   upri      .    . 
frequently  called  "Honest  John  Davis. 

DAVIS,  John  Chanolgr  Bancroft,  American 
jurist  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
J)ec.  29, 1822,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1840, 
and  became  a  lawyer.  In  1849  he  went  to  London 
as  secretary  of  legation,  where  he  remained  until 
1852.  On  his  return  he  settled  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York,  and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature.  Appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  commencement  of  President  Grant  s 
administration,  he  became  American  secretary  in 
the  joint  commission  which  concluded  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1871 ;  prepared  the 
American  case  for  submission  to  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims ;  went  to  Geneva  as  the  agent  of  the  United 


States  at  the  meeting  of  the  tribunal,  and  on  his 
return  in  1873  resumed  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  He  served  bm  United  States 
minister  to  Germany  from  1674  to  1877,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
claims.  He  has  published  several  law-books,  was 
American  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times  " 
from  1854  to  1861,  and  has  contributed  to  "Eraser's 
Magazine  "  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Review." 

DAVIS,  Sm  JoHNFRANCi8,K.C.B.,bomin  Lon- 
don in  1795,  died  Nov.  13, 1890.  He  was  longa  resi- 
dent in  China  as  chief  superintendent  of  Canton, 
and  afterwards  as  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  colony  of  Hong-Kong;  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  autnorities  on  Chins 
and  the  Chinese.  He  was  created  a  baronet  io 
1846.  His  China  During  theWar  and  Since  the  Peaex, 
appeared  in  1862,and  was  followed  in  1867  by  hia 
china :  a  General  Dencription  of  that  Empire. 

DAVIS,  Nathan  Smith,  author  and  physician,  bom 
in  Greene,  Chenango  county,  N.Y.,Jan.  9,  1817.  He 
received  his  medical  education  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y_ 
resided  in  Binghamton,  and  in  New  York  city,  and 
then  went  to  Chicago  to  accept  the  professorsnip  of 
physiology  and  patnology  in  Rush  medical  schooL 
He  was  one  of  tne  founders  of  the  Northwestern 
University ;  the  Washingtonian  Home  for  Inebri- 
ates, and  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  While  in 
NewYork  he  waseditorofthe  "Annalist,"  and  in  Chi- 
cago he  conducted  successively  the  "Medical  Exam- 
iner," "  Northwestern  Journal "  and  "Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association."  In  1886  he  ttecame 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine 
m  Chicago  medical  college,  and  is  also  dean  of 
the  faculty.  He  has  held  many  offices  connected 
with  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  and 
among  his  numerous  writings  are  the  foUowiog: 
Essay  on  the  Philotophy  of  Medicine;  Remedial  raltie 
and  Proper  Uie  of  Alcoholic  Drinki;  History  of  Medi- 
cal Education;  and  Clinical  Lectures. 

DAVIS,  Noah,  jurist,  bom  in  Haverhill,  K.  H, 
Sept.  10, 1818.  Hegraduated  from  the  Lima  semi- 
nary, and  practiced  law  in  Gaines  and  in  Buffalo, 
and  in  1844  he  entered  into  partnership  with  San- 
ford  E.  Church,  at  Albion.  From  1867  to  1868  he 
was  a  justice  of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  by  the  Republican 
party  to  Congress.  In  1870  he  accepted  President 
Grant's  appointment  as  United  States  attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  in  1872  be- 
came justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  same  dia- 
triet.  The  William  M.  Tweed  trial,  and  the  trial 
of  Edward  Stokes  for  the  murder  of  Fisk,  were  cele- 
brated cases  which  came  before  him.  In  1887  he 
was  retired  from  office  and  resumed  his  practice. 

DAVIS,  Rebecca  Harding,  born  in  Washington, 
Pa.,  June  24,  1831 ;  is  a  clever  magazine  writer, 
the  wife  of  L.  Clark  Davis,  a  journalist.  Her 
early  days  were  spent  in  West  Virginia,  and  her 
first  notable  story  was  called  Life  in  the  Iron  MitU 


Pa.,  and  in   1869    she  was  given  a  place  ( 
editorial  staff  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune." 

DAVIT,  in  ship-building,  apiece  of  timber  pro- 
jecting over  ttie  bowor  front  part  of  a  vessel,  and 
used  as  a  crane  for  hoisting  the  anchor  clear  of 
her  bow;  two  such  pieces  of  timber  or  iron  on  her 
side  or  stern  are  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering 
the  boats. 

DAVITT,  Michael,  founder  of  the  Irish  Land 
League,  born  near  Straide,  Ireland,  in  I84(L 
The  family  were  evicted  in  1861, and  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  lost  his  right  arm  in  1SS7  in  a  Lancashire 
cotton  mill.  In  1666  he  became  connected  with 
the  Fenian  movement,  and  in  1S70  he  was  sentenced 
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to  fifteen  years'  penal  eerritude.  Being  released 
in  1877,  he  Tieited  the  United  Statee,  and  after- 
wards began  a  crusade  in  Ireland,  which  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  1879.  In 
1S81,  after  a  second  visit  to  America,  ' 


popularit;  was  attested  Df  the  national  present  of 
Land  League  Cottage,  near  Dublin,  on  his  mar- 
riage in  1887.  In  1889  he  made  a  powerful  and 
effective  speech  in  bis  own  defense  before  the  Par- 
nell  Commission.  In  1890  he  began  the  publication 
ofthe"Labour  World,"  actingasitg editor;  and  since 
the  division  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  partj  he 
has  been  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Faroell. 

DAV0U8T,  LouiH  Nicholas,  marshal  of  Prance, 
born  in  Burgundy  in  1770,  died  in  1823.  He  wa8 
educated  \viili  Napoleon  at  Brienne,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  nearly  all  the  wars  of  the  period 
in  the  servioe  of  Napoleon,  who  conferred  honors 
on  him,  making  him  marshal  of  the  Empire,  duke 
of  Auerstadt,  and  prince  of  Eckmuhl.  lie  was  gov- 
ernor of  Poland,  and  governor-general  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  and  held  many  other  positions  of  honor,  dis- 
playing firmness  and  courage,  but  he  was  rapacious 
and  cruel. 

DAWE6,  Henbt  Laurens,  statesman,  bom  in 
Gummlngton,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1816.  He  graduated 
from  Yale,  taught  school,  and  edited  succesEively 
the  "  Greenfield  Gauette,"  and  "  Adams  Transcript. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  and 
was  sent  to  the  legislature.  Since  1867  he  has  been 
a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  tias  been  a  dili- 
gent worker  for  the  Indian  cause ;  the  author  of 
several  tariff  bills;  and  has  served  on  important 
committees.  He  inaugurated  the  measure  tor  the 
completion  of  the  Washington  Monument ;  was 
delegated  to  investigate  disturbances  in  the  Indian 
Territory;  was  author  of  the  HCveralCy  bill,  the 
Bioux  bill,  and  the  bill  which  makes  the  Indians 
subject  to  and  protected  by  United  States  criminal 
laws.  At  the  suggeation  of  Prof,  Cleveland  Abb<S. 
Senator  Dawes  introduced  the  "  Weather  Bulletin  " 
measure  in  1S69;  weather  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  collected,  and  by  comparisons  the 
probabilities  concerning  coming  stornta  can  be  ap- 
proximately predicted. 

DAWKIN8,  W[j.Li*H  Boyd,  F.  R.  8.,  English  ge- 
ologist, born  near  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire, 
Dec.  2B,  1838,  and  educated  at  RohshII  School  and 
JesuH  College,  Oxford.  He  joined  the  Geological 
Survey  in  lKi3,  became  curator  of  Manchester  Mu- 
seum in  1869,  and  professor  of  geologv  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  in  1874.  He  presioedover  the 
anthropological  section  at  the  Southampton  meet^ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  in  1882,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  employed  by  the  Channel  Tunnel 
committee  to  make  a  special  survey  of  both  coasts. 
Professor  Dawkins,  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  and 
other  learned  societies,  has  contributed  numerous 
papers  to  issues  relating  especially  to  fossil  mam- 
malia. His  books  are  Cave-huntirig  Resfarchtt  on  the 
EcidfTtces  of  Caves  Resvecling  the  Early  Inhabilanti 
of  Europe  f  1874),  and  Early  Man  in  Britain  and  His 
Place  in  iKe  Tertiary  Period  (1880),  the  latter  a  work 
of  great  interest. 

DAWSON,  a  town  of  Georgia,  county-seat  of  Ter- 
rill  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of 
Albany.  It  contains  a  manufactory  of  railroad 
cars,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  South  Georgia  Male  In- 
stitute. 

DAWSON,  Sir  John  William,  a  Canadian  geolo- 
gist, born  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  13, 1820.  He 
was  educated  at  Pictou  College  and  Edinburgh 
University,  and  in  1842  was  with  Sir  Chariea  Lyell 
in  his  scientific  expedition  in  Nova  Scotia,  when  he 


made  discoveries  in  paleontology.  He  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia 
m  1850,  and  principal  of  M'Gill  College,  in  1865. 
He  established  the  M'Gill  normal  sciiool,  and  a 
school  for  civil  engineering,  which  he  afterwards 
incorporated  as  a  department  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Dawson  is  a  member  and  an  officer  in  many  scien- 
tific societies,  and  he  was  knighted  in  1686.  He  has 
discovered  and  described  a  number  of  fossils  of 
which  the  most  important  is  named  Eozoon  cana- 
drnie  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  884).  He  opposes 
the  extreme  Darwinian  theory,  and  contends  that 
the  discoveries  of  science  are  in  harmony  with  Reve- 
lation. Dr,  Dawson  has  written  numerous  scientific 
papers. 

DAY,  HoBACB  HoLLisTKR,  bom  in  Masaachuaetts, 
1813,  died  in  1878.  A  man  of  large  views,  generoua 
impulses,  and  most  active  business  bal>its ;  he 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  most  of  which  he  lost  in 
speculation  in  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber, 
and  in  various  important  projects,  that  somehow 
were  taken  out  of  his  hands.  He  was  an  inventor 
of  great  skill,  and  an  unflinching  champion  of  the 
working  classes.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  whicti 
occurred  suddenly,  he  was  engaged  in  large  busi- 
ness operations  near  Montreal,  Canada,  which 
promised  to  be  very  successful.  He  was  a  power- 
ful speaker  and  writer,  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  the  labor  question. 

DAY,  Jeremiah,  educator,  son  of  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Dav,  Ijom  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  Aug.  3, 1773,  died 
in  New  Haven,  Aug.  22, 1667.  He  graduated  with 
honors  at  Yale  in  1795,  then  became  tutor  at  Wil- 
liams, and  subsequently  at  Yale,  where  iu  1803  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  in  1817  was  elected  president  of  the 
college.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  the 
day  of  his  inauguration.  He  held  office  until  1S46, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  author  of  a  work  on 
algebra  and  plane  trigonometry,  and  wrote  Men»ur~ 
alion  of  Siiperfieiei  and  Solid*;  Navigation  and  Sur- 
veying; ana  jln  Inquiry  on  the  Self-Determining  Power 
of  the  Will,  or  Contingent  Volilion. 

DAY,  Sir  John  t^nARLES,  an  eminent  English 
barrister  and  jurist,  born  in  1S26.  He  jomea  the 
Middle  Temple  in  IS45,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1849,  and  became  queen's  counsel  in  1873.  In  1882 
he  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  queen's  bench  division  of  Che  hi^h 
court  of  justice.  He  is  more  particularly  known  in 
the  United  States  as  having  been  chairman  of  the 
Belfast  riots  commission  and  a  memt>er  of  the  Par- 
nell  Commission.  He  is  editor  of  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Actt,  and  of  Roscoe's  Niti  Priug. 

DAY,  Thomas,  a  political  writer  and  poet,  bom  in 
London,  June  22, 1748,  died  in  1789.  He  studied  law, 
but  turned  hie  attention  to  literature,  and  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  a  cause  with  which 
he  strongly  sympathized,  roused  his  energies.  He 
"'"  however,  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of 


a  horse. 

DAYE,  Stephen,  the  first  printer  in  the  English- 
American  colonies,  born  in  London,  1611,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1668.  When  Harvard 
College  was  established,  a  wealthy  Non-conformist 
minister  shipped  a  printing-press  to  America;  with 
it  came  Mr.  Glover,  the  donor,  and  Mr.  Daye.  The 
former  died  on  the  voyage  and  Mr.  Daye  set  up  the 
press  and  printed  "The  Freeman's  Oath."  Later 
he  printed  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  (1640), 
a  Catechium,  and  Bod'/  of  LibeHlee,  containing  Ihe 
one  hundred  laws  of  the  colony.  Massachusetts 
granted  him  300  acres  of  land  for  "  being  the  first 
that  sett  upon  printing." 
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DAY-LILY  'HemtrocallU),  a  geDUs  of  plants  of 
the  order  LUiaces,  having  a  perianth  with  bell- 
Shaped  limb,  and  sub-cylindrical  tube,  and  glolxiae 

DAYB  OF  GRACE.  The  time  at  which  a  bill  is 
tctuaily  dur.or  at  maturity,  is  in  general  three  days 
after  the  time  expressed  ud  the  face  of  it.  The  ad- 
ditional days,  which  are  generally  allowed  by  the 
custom  of  merchantH,  are  called  days  of  grace.  If 
the  third  day  of  grace  should  fall  on  Sunday,  the 
bill  is  payable  the  day  before. 

DAYSMAN,  a  name  formerly  given  in  England 
(and  still  in  use  in  some  of  the  northern  countries), 
to  an  arbitrator,  umpire,  or  elected  judge.  It  has 
Its  origin  in  the  judicial  language  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  word  day  was  specially  applied  to 
the  day  appointed  for  hearing  a  cause,  or  for  the 
meeting  of  an  assembly.  A  daysman  was  thus  a 
ludf^  appointed  to  decide  between  parties  at  a 
judicial  hearing.  The  word  occurs  in  Scripture, 
where  Job  sorrowfully  says,  in  reference  to  his  rela- 
tion to  God ;  "  Neither  is  tnere  any  daysman  betwixt 
us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both  "  (Job  ix, 
83). 

DAYTON,  a  mining  town  of  Nevada,  coonty-eeat 
of  Lyon  county,  situated  on  the  Carson  River, 
about  twelve  miles  east  of  Virginia  City.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  of  silver,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  quartz  mills. 

DAYTON,  a  city  of  Ohio,  and  county-seat  of  Mont- 
gomery (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  848).  Dayton 
IS  an  important  railroad  center,  being  the  terminus 
of  no  less  than  eight  railroads.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  100  feet  wide,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Its  manufactures  in- 
clude cotton  and  woolen  goods,  oil,  flour,  machin- 
ery, railroad  cars,  paper,  stoves,  hollow  -  ware, 
agricultural  implements,  furniture,  carriages,  etc, 
Dayton  supports  an  admirable  system  of  public 
schools,  and  has  also  a  high  school,  two  Catholic 
schools,  and  several  high-grade  preparatory  schools 
for  boys.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Westfall 
Female  Academy.  Its  public  buildines  are  tieauti- 
ful  and  imposing,  the  more  noteworthy  being  the 
county  court  •  house,  jail,  public  marltets,  and 
the  group  of  buildings  which  comprise  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home.  The  court-house  is  an  elegant 
structure,  127  feet  in  length  and  62  in  width,  buUt  of 
white  marble,  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  It  cost  tl70,- 
000.  The  jail  is  a  stone  edifice,  and  cost  $400,000.  An 
abundant  water  power,  which  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  its  manufacturing  interests, 
is  provided  by  a  nydraulic  canal,  which  brings  the 
water  of  the  Mad  River  through  the  city.  Popula- 
tion of  the  city  in  1880,  38,678;  in  1890,  58,868. 

DAYTON,  a  town  of  Washington,  county-seat  of 
Columbia  county,  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of 
Walla  Walla,  contains  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
and  is  the  trade-center  of  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict. 

DAYTON,  Ajios  Coopbb,  born  in  Plalntield,  N.  J., 
Sept.  4,  1813,  died  in  Perry,  Ga.,  June  II,  1866.     He 

graduated  from  the  medical  college  of  New  York, 
ut  his  health  being  poor  he  went  South,  joined 
himself  to  a  church  of  Presbyterians,  but,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied,  united  with  a  Baptist  church  and 
afterwards  was  the  author  of  controversial  writ- 
ings; his  religious  novel,  Theodonia,  is  an  example. 
He  was  associated  editor  of  the  "Tennessee  Baptist," 
and  he  wrote  another  novel,  The  InHdd'e  Daughter. 
DAYTON,  William  Lewis,  an  American  states- 
man, born  at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  Feb.  14, 1807,  died 
In  Paris,  Dec.  1, 1864.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  In  1825,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1680.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1837, 
and  in  1838  was  madA  a  justice  of  the  State  sa- 


Ereme  court.  He  served  in  the  United  Statea 
enate  from  1342  to  1861,  and  as  attorney-general 
of  New  Jersey  from  1857  to  1861.  In  1861  he  waa  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  minister  to  France. 

DAZA,  Hi  LABI  ON,  Bolivian  statesman,  bora  in 
Sucre,  in  1840.  He  is  partly  of  Indian  blood,  and  his 
parents  were  of  humble  origin.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  army  of  liberals,  and 
through  a  serioB  of  revolutions  became  popular  and 
won  the  regard  of  Melsareio.  In  1871  he  turned 
against  his  friend,  and  for  nis  service  in  quieting 
the  turbulent  factions.  President  Morales,  who 
had  sujiplanted  Melgarejo,  promoted  DazB  and 
made  him  secretary  of  war.  Morales  died  in  1872, 
and  in  a  8ul»equent  election  Daza  claimed  to  be 
elected,  seized  the  government  and  was  inaugu- 
rated May  4, 1876.  liis  administration  was  popular, 
and  as  quiet  as  any  previous  one.  In  1879  the  war 
with  Chili  broke  out.  Daza  left  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  his  foreign  minister  while  he 
marched  with  4,000  Bolivian  soldiers  Into  Peru,  and 
southward  to  Chili.  His  march  was  slow  and 
timid,  and  when  he  had  entered  Chili,  he  left  hia 
army  to  its  fate  and  hurried  back  to  the  capital. 
Before  reaching  here  he  heard  there  had  been  a 
revolution  in  La  Paz,  and  Gen.  Narciso  Campero 
had  been  chosen  as  his  successor.  Daza  had  lost 
favor  with  thepeoplB,and  his  soldiers  had  threaten- 
ed to  shoot  him  as  a  coward.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  regain  his  authority,  and  went  abroad. 

D'AZARA,  Don  Felix,  an  eminent  naturalist, 
born  in  Aragon  in  1746,  died  in  1811.  He  published 
an  important  work,  entitled  Nolet  on  the  Natural 
Hiilory  of  Paraguay  and  La  Plata. 

DEACONESS,  an  order  of  women  in  the  early 
church  whose  duties  closely  resembled  those  of  the 
deacons  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  1).  In  1836  it 
was  revived,  with  modifications,  by  pastor  Fliedner, 
at  Kaiserwerth,  Germany,  and  since  that  time  the 
order,  with  the  name,  has  gradually  made  its  way 
into  England  and  the  United  States,  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 
A  full  account  of  the  modem  deaconess  movement, 
which  is  modeled  on  that  of  Pastor  Fliedner,  will 
be  found  in  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  p.  307 ;  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  825. 

DEAD :  in  seafaring  language,  a  term  very  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  part  of  a  designation  or 
phrase,  having  in  general  a  meaning  somewhat 
opposite  to  that  of  aniive,  effective,  or  real.  The  chief 
0*  such  phrases  are  the  following:  dead  eyes  are 
circular,  uattish  wooden  blocks,  which,  with  other 
apparatus,  form  a  purchase  or  tackle  for  extending 
the  standing  rigging  and  other  purposes.  Deaa 
fiat  is  the  name  for  one  of  the  InidBhip-timbers- 
Dr^ad  liqhU  are  strong  wooden  shutters  to  close 
cabin  windows.  Dead  rising  is  a  name  for  that  part 
of  a  ship's  bottom  where  the  fioor-timbers  ternai- 
nate,  and  the  lower  futtocks  or  foot-hooks  begin. 
Dead  ropes  are  such  as  do  not  run  in  blocks.  Dead 
v!ood  consists  of  blocks  of  timber  laid  upon  the  heel, 
eBpeoially  fore  and  aft ;  it  Is  piled  up,  and  fastened 
to  the  keel  with  iron  spike-nails;  the  chief  object 
is  to  give  solidity  and  strength  to  the  ends  of  the 
ship. 

DEAD-FREIGHT  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
merchant  who  freights  a  whole  ship  to  the  shi^ 
master  tor  the  space  which  is  not  occupied.  It  is 
rather  a  claim  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  freight, 
and  consequently,  apart  from  positive  stipulation. 
The  shipmaster  has  no  lien  for  dead  freight  over  the 
goods  on  board.  His  claim  must,  consequently,  be 
made  effectual  by  a  personal  action  against  the 
freighter. 

DEAD,  JuDOHEHT  OF  THE  (in  ancient  Egypt). 
The  papyrus    rolls    found  with    Egyptian    mum- 
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miei  contain  a  description  of  the  fate  of  the 
departed  eubsequent  ,  to  their  death.  Uatiallj, 
even  the  moat  unflnished  Bpecitnens  bear  the  most 
important  scene,  representiDg  Ma-t,  the  Goddese  of 
Truth  and  Justice,  leading  the  dead  into  the  judg- 
ment hall  of  the  nether  world,  before  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  718). 
The  throne  of  the  sod  faces  the  entrance.  A  large 
balance  stands  in  tne  center  of  the  hall,  containing 
in  one  scale  an  ostrich  feather,  the  sjmbol  ol 
truth,  and  in  the  other  a  vessel  formed  like  a 
human  heart.  The  accuser  is  a  female  hippopota- 
mus. The  deceased  must  clear  himself  from  forty- 
two  sins,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  b;  one  of  the 
(ortj-two  gods  sitting  above  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
II,  p.  1-Mt).  The  balance  is  attended  to  by  the  goda 
Horus  and  Anubis,  and  the  result,  whicn  is  natu- 
rally assumed  to  be  favorable,  is  written  down  by 
the  justifier,  the  ibis-headed  Thoth-Hermes. 

DEAD-LETTER  OFFICE,  a  postal  department 
for  the  reception  of  unclaimed  letters,  after  the  of- 
fice to  which  they  were  originally  directed  has  held 
tbem  for  a  specified  time.  In  the  United  States 
all  letters,  not  called  for  within  a  month,  are 
sent  to  this  department,  after  which  they  are  de- 
stroyed unless  the  writer's  name  and  address  can 
be  determined.  In  that  event  they  are  returned 
to  him.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  there  were  received  at  the  dead-tetter  office 
6,694,962  pieces  of  dead  mail  matter.  Of  this  num- 
ber nearly  5,500,000  contained  nothing  of  value. 
About  83^.000  contained  no  signature  which 
would  enable  the  department  to  return  them  to 
the  writers:  319,000  of  the  letters  opened  con- 
tained valuable  inclcHurea,  including  about  (1,400,- 
000  in  negotiable  paper  and  (40,000  m  money;  II,- 
000  letters  containing  lottery  tickets,  and  200,000 
containing  pictures  and  papers  unfit  for  circula- 
tion, were  destroyed.  Atwut  200,CXK)  pieces  were 
returned  unopened  to  the  owners ;  and  1,500,000 
were  restored  after  they  had  been  opened,  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  restoration  having  been 
ascertained  from  the  contents.  Of  39,000  parcels 
df  merchandise  unclaimed  for  two  years,  and  sold 
at  auction,  the  proceeds  were  (2.766.  There  were 
distributed  among  the  inmates  of  hospitals, 
asylums,  aud  other  charitable  institutions,  17,673 
magazines,  illustrated  papers,  picture  cards,  and 
valentines  which  could  not   be    traced    to  their 

DEAD  NETTLE  (inmium),  a  genua  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Labiatre,  having  a  five-toothed 
calyx  and  a  two-lipped  corolla,  the  upper  lip  arched 
and  the  lower  lip  trifid.  The  name  is  given  for  its 
resemblance  to  the  true  or  stinging  nettle. 

BEAD'S  PART :  in  Scotland,  the  portion  of  the 
movable   estate   of    the  deceased  which 
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and  children,  should  he  have  left  such.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  is  with  reference  to  this  portion 
of  his  possessions  alone  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  disposal  by  wiL  or  testament. 

DEAF-MUTES,  Education  of  thk.  See  Dbaf 
AND  Dumb,  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  3-12. 

DEAinVOOD,  a  city  of  South  Dakota,  county- 
seat  of  Lawrence  county,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  Whitewood  and  Deadwood  Gulches,  about  2S0 
milea  north  of  Cheyenne,  W^o.  It  contains  a 
variety  of  manufactories,  and  is  the  mining  and 
trade-center  of  the  Black  Hills. 

DEAL,  a  quaint  old  village  and  summer  watering 
place  In  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  five  miles  from 
Long  Branch.  It  has  a  hotel,  an  academy  and 
several  boarding  houses. 

DEALFISH  ( Trachypierwi),  a  genus  of  the  rib- 
bon-fish family.    See  Britannica,  Vol-  XX,  p.  531. 


DEALS,  the  trade-name  in  England  for  fir- 
boards  exceeding  aix  feet  in  length  and  seven 
inches  in  width.  They  are  also  occasionally  called 
"  planks,"  though  this  term  is  now  somewhat 
loosely  applied.  Pieces  of  smaller  dimensions  are 
called  "  battens."  Deals  are  usually  8  inches  thick, 
and  when  sawed  into  thinner  pieces,  these  are 
called  "  boards."  When  deals  are  sawed  into 
twelve  or  more  thin  planks,  they  are  called 
"  leaves." 

DEAN,  Amos,  lawyer,  born  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  Feb, 
16,  1803,  died  Jan.  26,  1868.  A  graduate  of  Union 
and  a  law  student,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  legal  profession. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  founding  the  Young 
Men 's  Association  at  Albany ;  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  law  school,  and  professor  of  memcal 
jurisprudence  in  the  Albany  medical  schooL  He 
delivered  lectures  and  wrote  books  on  legal  and 
medical  subjects. 

DEAN  FOREST,  a  picturesque  hilly  tract  of  22,- 
600  acres  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  in  the 
western  part  of  Gloucestershiie,  England.  It  ia 
mainly  crown  property,  and  about  halt  of  it, 
separated  within  an  inclosure,  is  used  for  the 
growth  of  timber  for  the  navy.  It  contains  oak, 
beech,  and  other  trees,  and  orchards  from  which  is 
procured  the  famous  Styre  apple-cider;  also  coal 
and  iron  mines,  and  stone-quarries  for  building, 
erinding,  and  making  trougns  and  rollers.  It  is 
divided  into  six  walks.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
miners.  Many  ancient  privileges  were  enjoyed  by 
the  early  inhabitants,  acquired  by  birth  and  by 
working  a  year  and  a  day  in  this  foreat.    These 

Srivileges  were  exemption  from  rates  and  taxes, 
■ee  pasturage,  right  of  mining — a  sixth  of  the  pro- 
duce being  due  to  the  sovereign — and  access  to  the 
woods  for  timber  for  their  works.  Gee  Coai.-fields, 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI ;  and  Forests,  Vol.  IX. 

DEAN  OF  FACULTY,  the  president  of  the  in- 
corporation of  advocates  in  Scotland,  who,  like  the 
other  officers  of  the  faculty,  is  elected  annually. 
He  is  usually  reiilected  till  promoted  to  the  bench, 
when  he  has  no  further  share  in  the  deliberations, 
but  is,  however,  still  a  member  of  the  liody. 

DEAN.  WiLi-iAM,  a  Baptist  missionary,  born  in 
Eaton,  N.  Y.,  June  21, 1807.  He  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton Literary  and  Theological  Instilution  (now 
Colgate  University), and  the  sameyear,IS33,  left  Bos- 
ton on  ashipbounaforSiam.  He  settledas  a  mission- 
ary in  Hong-Kong,  remaining  there  till  1867  with 
but  one  year's  exception,  1845,  when  he  visited  the 
United  States.  From  J867  to  1884  he  resided  in 
Bangkok,  and  then  returned  to  America.  He  made 
several  translations  into  Chinese,  among  them :  Tlie 
Netv  Tenlament;  HevUion  of  the  Pentateuch;  Comment- 
ary on  Matthew;  Commentary  on  Qenesii;  Comment- 
ary on  Mark;  and  Commentary  on  Exodtu. 

DEANE.  Charles,  born  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  Nov. 
10. 1813,  educated  at  Thornton  academy.  Saco,  Me., 
and  became  a  merchant  in  Boston.  Since  1864  he 
has  resided  in  Cambridge,  having  retired  from  bus- 
iness. Besides  being  the  author  of  a  number  of 
valuable  historical  papers  he  has  made  a  collection 
of  rare  books  relative  to  early  New  England  his- 
tory. He  is  a  member  of  various  historical  socie- 
ties, and  in  1866  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  1^  Bowdoln  College. 

DEANE,  James,  geologist,  born  in  Colerain, 
Mass.,  Feb.  14, 1801,  died  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  JuneS, 
1858.  He  studied  law  and  medicine,  but  practiced 
the  latter.  Much  of  his  life  was  given  to  geologi- 
cal research,  and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  fossil 
foot-prints  in  the  new  redsandstoneof  the  Connect- 
icut Valley.  An  illustrated  work  containing  t' 
results  of    his  geological  labors  bas  been  Issi 
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cal  ion  mala. 

DEANE,  Jaues,  Indian  miBsionarf,  born  in 
Groton,  Oonn.,  Aug.  20, 1748,  died  in  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 1823.  He  ^aduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1778,  was  misBionary  to  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  from  1773  to  1774,  and  during  the 
Bevolutionary  war  waa  commisBioned  major  and 
served  aa  an  Indian  agent  and  interpreter  at  Fort 
Stanwiz.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Indiana  gave 
him  a  tract  of  land  near  Rome,  Oneida  county, 
whioh  he  exchanged  for  a  tract  in  Westmoreland, 
to  which  he  removed  in  1786.  He  was  for  aome 
time  juds'e  in  Oneida  county. 

DEANE,  JoHH(c.  ie7»-17Sl),  a  seaman  of  Eng- 
land in  command  of  a  vessel  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Maine  in  1710.  After  twenty-one  days  ot  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  exposure  the  party  were 
finally  rescue<£  Deane  became  a  naval  officer 
under  Peter  the  Great,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
British  consul  at  Oatend. 

DEANE,  Silas,'  diplomatiat,  born  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  Dec.  34, 1734,  died  in  Deal,  England,  August 
23,  1789.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  was  a  dele- 
gate from  hi  a  State  to  the  Continental  Con- 
S«8B  of  1774-76,  and  in  the  last  year  waa  ordered 
France  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  on  a 
financial  and  political  miaslon.  Through  his  in- 
fluence La  Fayette,  DeKalb  and  other  Frenchmen 
were  induced  to  serve  in  the  American  csuae. 
CSongress  recalled  him  in  1777,  as  auspicions  had 
arisen  that  he  had  persuaded  them  by  profuse 
promises  and  had  made  extravagant  contracts. 
Being  obliged  by  Congress  to  account  for  hia  oper- 
ations he  returned  to  France  for  papers  to  sub- 
stantiate his  declarations,  and  found  the  govern- 
ment embittered  against  him  by  the  publication 
of  certain  private  dispatches.  He  died  among 
strangora  and  poverty,  and  an  investigation,  made 
in  1842,  showed  that  he  had  been  wronged  by  hia 
country  and  his  political  enemies.  A  large  sum  of 
money  shown  to  be  due  him  by  the  government 
waa  paid  at  that  time  to  his  heirs, 

DEARBOBN,  Henhv  Ai.lxasder  Scammell,  son 
of  General  Henry  Dearborn,  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
in  1783,  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1851.  He  gradu- 
ated at  William  and  Mary  College  a?id  studied 
law.  In  1812  he  aucceeded  his  father  as  collector 
ot  the  port  of  Boston,  retaining  thia  office  for  seven- 
teen yeara.  He  was  in  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  served  in  Congress  from  1831  to 
1^:3.  Aa  acting  adjutant-general  of  Maasachusetts 
during  the  Dorr  rebellion,  he  loaned  the  State- 
arms  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  act  oc- 
casioned his  removal.  From  1847  to  1S5I  he  was 
mayor  of  Roxbury.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Western  Railroad  of  Massachusetts,  and 
advocated  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel. 

DEAEBORN,  Henby,  Gknbral,  bom  In  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1751,  died  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
June  6,  1839.  He  studied  and  practiced  medicine 
at  Nottingham  Square  (1772),  and  during  his  leia- 
ure  made  a  study  of  military  tactics,  making  his 
knowledge  available  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  day  following  the  battle  of  Lexington,  with  60 
minute-uien  he  marched  to  CambriQKe  and  cov- 
ered the  American  retreat  at  Bunker  Hill;  he  ac- 
companied Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  attack  on  Quebec ;  he 
fought  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Saratoga,  Mon- 
mouth and  Newtown,  and  at  the  siege  ot  Yorktown. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  marahal  tor 
Maine,  twice  elected  to  Congress,  was  Secretary  of 
War   under  President  Jefferson,   collector  of  the 


port  of  Boston,  and  in  1812  was  advanced  to  majoi^ 
general,  IT.  8.  A.,  assigned  1^  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  took  part  m  the  war.  capturing  York 
(now  Toronto)  and  Ft.  George.  He  was  suspected 
of  political  Intrigues  and  recalled,  but  was  at  once 
appointed  commander  of  New  York  city,  and  in 
1822  President  Monroe  sent  him  as  minister  to 
Portugal. 

DE  AEMOND,  David  A.,  a  lawyer,  bom  in 
Blair  county,  Pa.,  March  18,  1844;  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  Dickinson  Seminary 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  was  a  teacher  for  several 
years.  In  politics  he  ia  a  Democrat,  and  served  as 
State  Senator,  circuit  judge,  and  Supreme  Court 
commissioner  in  Missouri.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
a  Representative  from  the  Twelfth  Congressional 
district  of  Missouri  to  the  52d  Congress. 

DEATH,  the  ce^atiun  of  life  in  animals  or  plants, 
when  the  vital  functions  cease  to  perform  thejr 
work.  In  a  human  being  death  may  result  from 
natural  decay  as  in  old  age,  or  from  failure  of  the 
heart,  the  lungs  or  the  brain.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XVII,  p.  686. 

DEATH'S-HEAD  MOTH,  a  species  ot  Hawk- 
moth,  or  lepidopteroua  insect  of  the  family  Sphin- 
gidx,  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  very  widely  dia- 
tributed  over  the  world  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  E96).  With  the  wings  extended,  it  measures 
nearly  five  inches  from  tip  to  tip;  the  color  is 
dark,  the  yellow  body  bearing  black  markings 
and  the  thorax  pale  ones,  somewhat  resemo- 
llng  a  skull  from  which  its  name  is  derived ;  the 
upper  wings  are  mottled  with  brown,  black  and 

fellow.  The  caterpillar  is  greenish-yellow,  the 
ack  speckled  with  black,  with  transverse  lines 
Eartlv  otue  and  partly  white.  It  la  fre>queQtlf 
lund  feeding  on  the  leaves  ot  the  potato  in  coun- 
tries where  that  plant  is  cultivated.  Accord- 
ing to  popular  belief  this  insect  Is  most  frequently 
seen  in  times  of  great  mortality, 

DEATH  VALLEY,  a  gloomy  and  desolate  dis- 
trict of  California,  lying  in  the  southeastern  part 
ot  Inyo  county.  It  is  so  called  because  a  party  of 
emigrants,  attempting  to  cross  the  valley  In  1849, 
perished  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Though  near  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  thia 
arid  region  is  everywhere  from  IBO  to  260  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea. 

DEATH-WATCH,  a  ticking  or  rapping  noise 
produced  by  various  insects,  particularly  Anobium, 
in  houses.  From  the  fact  that  the  sound  is.  In  oon> 
sequence  of  the  prevailing  quietude,  oCtenest  heard 
during  times  of  sickness  and  anxiety,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  indicative  of  approaching  death.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  132. 

DEBATABLE  LAND,  a  tract  of  land,  mainly 
level  and  of  a  moory  character,  on  the  western 
border  oE  England  and  Scotland,  between  the  Esk 
and  Stark.  Its  name  has  come  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  once  claimed  by  both  kingdoms,  until  in 
1542  "  It  was  divided  by  royal  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  crowns,"  who  separated  the 
disputed  land  by  a  line  drawn  between  the  two 
rivers  from  east  to  west,  assigning  the  upper  half 
to  Scotland  and  the  more  easterly  part  to  Eng- 
land. The  Armstrongs  and  Grahams,  troublesome 
clans  of  freebooters,  then  Inhabiting  this  region, 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century 
transported  to  Ireland,  and  forbidden  to  return 
upon  pain  of  death. 

DEBATE,  an  exchange  of  opinions,  differing 
from  Gonveraation  in  that  the  speakers  succeed 
each  other  according  to  certain  regulations,  and 
that  the  subject  la  treated  formally,  and  usually 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  practical  oonolu- 
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sion.    The  term  ta  generally  applied  to  the  discuE- 

Biona  of  political  repreeentativo  Dodies. 

DEBLAI :  In  fortification,  any  hollow  epaoe  or  ex- 
cavation in  the  ground  made  duriaK  the  construc- 
tion of  rorCidcationB  or  siege  works.  The  cavity 
Itself  is  the  deblai,  while  the  earth  taken  from  it  is 
the  rtmblai. 

DEBORAH  {"bee"),  a  Hebrew  prophetess,  the 
wife  of  Lapjdoth,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  She  dwelt  in  Mount  Kphraiui,  and  ut^ 
tered  her  judicial  oraclea  from  her  tent  under  the 
palm-tree  between  Bethel  and  Ramah.  Her  nar- 
rative may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

DE  BOW,  Jamkb  Duswoody  Bkownson,  statis- 
tician, born  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  July  10, 1820,  died 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 1867.  He  graduated  at 
Charleston  College  in  1S43,  and  the  following'  year 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  aubsequentlj  de- 
voted himself  to  statistical  science  ana  literature. 
Removing  to  New  Orleans  in  1846,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  commercial  statis- 
tics In  the  University  of  iJouisiana,  which  position 
be  held  until  1850,  when  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
census  bureau  of  the  State.  He  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  census  In  1853.  Mr.  Do  Bow  was  author 
of  an  Encyclopedia  of  Ihe  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
United  Slale$  (1863),  and  compiled  Slaliilical  View 
of  the   United  States  (1854). 

DEBRUISED,  a  term  in  English  heraldry, used 
to  indicate  the  grievous  restraint  of  an  animal, 
and  its  being  debarred  of  its  natural  freedom  by 
having  any  of  the  ordinaries  laid  over  it. 

DEBT,  that  which  one  person  owea  to  another, 
or  the  duty  which,  as  responsible  beings,  all  owe 
toward  God.  Life  is  ilguratively  spoken  of  as  a 
loan,  and  the  act  of  dying  is  called  "  paying  tbe 
debt  of  Nature,"  The  term  debt  is,  however,  more 
commonSj  limited  to  money  legally  due,  and  exi- 
gible by  process  o(  law.  To  speak  in  legaJ  phrase- 
ology, debt  may  originate  either  in  agreement  or 
by  operation  of  law,  or  as  a  consequence  of  injury, 
though  in  the  latter  case  it  more  commonly  as- 
sumes the  form  ot  a  claim  for  damages.  Liqui- 
dated debt  is  where  the  exact  amount  has  been 
ascertained;  contingent  debt  is  where  the  liability 
depends  on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  may 
or  may  not  happen ;  future  debt  is  where  the  lia- 
bility is  existing,  but  the  time  for  payment  has 
not  yet  arrived.  This  may  sometimes  be  secured 
bycertain  iegal  processes ;  but  there  is  in  general 
no  method  of  affixing  a  liability  upon  property  be- 
fore the  debt  becomes  payable,  except  in  the  case 
of  bankruptcy,  when  a  future  or  contingent  debt 
may  be  proved  against  the  estate. 

DEBTS,  National.  See  National  Debt,  Britan- 
nica.  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  243-18.  The  national  debts  of 
individual  countries  will  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective headings.  In  these  Additions  and  Revisions. 

DEBTS,  Ebcovbry  of  :  Courts  of  law,  besides 
serving  to  decide  cases  in  which  questions  of  fact 
or  law  are  really  in  dispute,  serve  an  important 
purpose  in  facilitating  the  recovery  of  debts 
against  which  the  debtor  has  no  defense  other  than 
that  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  services  of  courts 
are  reouired  are  of  this  kind.  The  statistics  of  the 
Euglisn  county  courts  give  a  striking  illustration 
oC  tliis.  Of  the  number  ot  cases  entered  for  judg- 
ment it  appears  that  about  niuety-dve  per  cent. 
end  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff;  whereas,  had  there 
been  any  question  really  in  dispute,  the  defend- 
ants, witb  the  advantages  they  possess,  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  at  least  as  often  right  as  the 
plaintiffs. 

DEBUT,  a  French  word  which  has  been  adopted 
into  tbe  English  language,  and  signiflea  generally 


a  beginning  or  entrance;  especially  applied  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  actor  or  actrew  on  the 
stage,  or  to  a  first  appearance    in  a  particular 

theater, 

DEOA  (Gr.,  signifying  ten),  often  occurring  in 
composition,  as  in  decapolu,  a  union  of  ten  cities; 
decamitre,  a  meosure  of  ten  meters ;  decaloaue,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  etc.  Decade,  a  group  o(  ten,  is 
formed  from  deca,  which,  as  applied  to  time,  was 
used  in  the  calendar  of  the  French  Republic  to 
designate  their  week  of  ten  days,  each  month  of 
thirty  days  being  divided  into  three  decades.  The 
days  of  each  decade  were  named  frimidi,  duodi, 
tridi,  quartidi,  qaintidi,  teJ^lidi,  Kjitidi.  oetidi,  nonidi, 
decadi.  The  tenth  was  devoted  to  ttie  practice  of 
and  exhortation  to  virtue,  no  definite  religion 
being  acknowledged  by  the  Republic.  Thirty-six 
decades,  consisting  of  380  days,  constituted  the  re- 
publican year,theremainingfivedays,  orsixin  leap 
year,  being  devoted  as  hoUaays  at  the  end  of  the 
year  without  being  numbered. 

DECACHORD,  a  sort  of  guitar,  similar  to  the 
common  instrument,  only  larger  in  the  body  and 
with  a  broader  finger-board,  having  ten  strings. 
The  lower  strings  have  no  frets,  being  simply  used 
as  open  notes. 

DECADENCE,  a  term  referring  to  those  works  of 
art  produced  after  the  school  to  which  they  belong 
has  passed  the  period  of  its  highest  excellence.  In 
the  days  of  Pericles,  art  in  all  its  branches  attained 
its  greatest  perfection  in  Greece,  and  the  many 
exquisite  works  produced  at  a  later  date  belong, 
more  or  less  conspicuouHly,  to  the  decadence  of 
Greek  art.  Art  and  literature  culminated  in  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  obvious  and  rapid  de- 
cadence lollowed.  The  school  of  the  Renaiuance 
aeain  came  into  perfection  with  Raphael ;  even  the 
C^racci  belong  to  its  decadence,  and  the  decline 
continued  through  the  rococo  of  Louis  Quinze,  till 
throughout  Europe  art  became  almost  extinct,  and 


reached  in  any  civilized  country, 

DECAGON,  a  plane  geometrical  figure  of  ten 
sides.    A  regular  decagon  is  one  with  equal  sides. 

DECAISNEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Berbfridaceit.  There  is  but  one  species,  found 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  where  it  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  7,0(X)  feet,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its 
natural  order  which  is  not  a  climber.  From  the 
root  project  several  straight  branches,  like  walking- 
sticks,  bearing  pinnate  feaves  two  feet  In  length, 
which  stand  out  horizontally.  The  green  flowers, 
growing  in  racemes,  are  unisexual,  and  the  yellow 
fruit,  having  a  length  of  about  four  inches  and  a 
diameter  of  one  inch,  resembles  a  short  cucumber 
and  contains  large  blacic  seeds.  The  soft,  milky 
pulp  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region. 

DECALCOMANIE,  a  process  ot  transferring 
pictures, designs,  etc.,  tovarious  fabrics.  A  picture 
slightly  covered  with  cement  is  pressed  tightly 
against  the  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred, with  a  roller  or  damp  cloth,  after  which 
tbe  paper  may  be  removed  and  the  picture  will  re- 


DbCANDOLLB,  Alphonse  Louis  Pierre  Pyea- 

HUB,  a  Swiss  botanist,  son  of  Augustin  Pyramus 
(see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p,  18),  born  in  1806.  In 
1831,  he  became  professor  of  botany  in  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  but  resigned  a  few  years  later.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  International  Botanical 
Congress  at  London  in  1866,  and  the  following  year 
of  the  congress  at  Paris.  He  has  beW  important 
offices  in  several  scientific  societies,  *•**  pubUahed 
many  valuable  books  on  botany. 
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DbCANDOLLE,  Anns  Casimis  FyRANUB,  a  SwiBB 
botanist,  Bon  of  Alphonse  L.  P.  P.  DeCandolle,  bom 
In  1836.  He  aBsisted  biB  father  in  editing  Bome  of 
hJB  books,  and  wrot«  an  important  work  on  ttie  ar- 
rangement  and  formation  of  leavea. 

DECATUR,  a  village  o(  Alabama,  county-Beat  of 
Morgan  county,  situated  at  tbe  northern  terminus 
of  the  Bouth  and  North  Alabama  Railroad.  It  la  in 
tbe  northern  part  of  the  State  and  on  the  TennesBee 
River.  It  has  three  railroads,  an  academ;,cburches, 
hotels,  and  lumber  mills. 

DECATUR,  a  small  villageof  Georgia,  thecounty- 
seat  of  BeKalb  county.  It  is  five  miles  northeast 
of  Atlanta,  and  is  the  home  of  many  people  who  do 
busiaeBs  in  that  city.  It  has  a  railroail,  sohoola, 
churches,  and  a  furniture  factory. 

DECATUR,  a.  city  of  Illinois,  and  county-seat  of 
Macon  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p,  18). 
Decatur  has  seven  lines  of  railway,  a  system  of 
water  works,  a  large  woolen  mill,  three  flouring 
milts,  two  breweries,  a  planing  mill,  and  manufac- 
tories of  iron,  carriages,  engines  and  boilers,  farming 
implements,  furniture,  linseed  oil,  bagging,  etc.  It 
has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  a  high 
school,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  a  convent. 
Population  in  1880,  9,647;  in  1B90,  16,841. 

DECATUR,  a  village  of  Van  Buren  county,  Mich., 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  It  has  a 
foundry,  tannery,  and  manufactures  lumber  and 

DECATUR,  a  small  village  of  Mississppi  and  the 
county-seat  of  Newton  county. 

DECATUR,  a  small  village,  the  county-seat  of 
Meigs  county,  Tenn.,  on  the  Tennessee  Elver. 

DECATUR,  a  village,  the  county-seat  of  Wise 
county,  Tes.,  situated  65  miles  northwest  of  Dallas. 
Flour  is  here  manufactured. 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  naval  officer,  born  in  New- 

Sort,  B.  I.,  in  1751,  died  in  Frankford,  near  Phila- 
elphia,  Nov.  14, 1808.  He  fought  in  tbe  war  of  the 
Revolution,  commanding  successively  the  Boyal 
Latii»  and  Fair  American.  In  1798  he  commanded 
the  DelaicaTe;  captured  two  French  BhipB;  was 
made  commander  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  in 
1800  on  the  Guadeloupe  station.  In  the  following 
year  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  he  returned  to  his 
Dusiness  in  Philadelphia. 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  son  of  Captain  Decatur,  bom 
in  Sinnepuitent,  Md.,  Jan.  5, 1779,  died  near  Bladens- 
burg,  Md.,  March  22. 1820.  His  first  voyages  were 
made  on  board  his  father's  ships.  He  became  a 
midshipman  in  1798,  and  shipped underCom.  Barry 
on  the  frigate  United  States,  on  which  he  saw  much 
service  and  earned  a  noble  reputation.  He  served 
during  the  naval  war  with  France,  and  when  peace 
was  declared  and  Congress  reduced  the  navy  to  six 
shipB  and  nine  commanders,  Stephen  Decatur  was 
one  of  the  thirty-six  lieutenants  retained  in  the 
service.  When  trouble  arose  with  Tripoli  and  Com. 
Richard  Dale  was  hastily  fitted  out  with  a  squad- 
ron and  sent  to  bring  the  Tripolitans  to  terms. 
Lieutenant  Decatur  accompanied  him  as  first-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Etsex.  His  most  conspicuous  act 
while  on  this  expedition  was  the  burning  of  the 
Philadelphia.  Decatur  volunteered  for  the  hazard- 
ous task.  He  entered  the  harbor  oC  Tripoli,  boarded 
the  Philadelphia,  set  fire  to  her,  and  then  escaped 
to  the  Intrepid  through  a  rain  of  shot.  "  The  most 
daringactof  the  age,  was  what  Admiral  Nelson  said 
of  the  deed.  For  this  eiqiloit  he  was  made  captain. 
During  the  war  of  1812  Commodore  Decatur,  com- 
manding the  United  Siatfn,  captured  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian,  and  a  gold  medal  was  voted 
him  by  Congress  for  the  victory.  After  this  war 
Decatur  and  Bainbridge  were  sent  with  two  squad- 
rons to  punish  the  Dsy  of  Algiers,  who  had  been 


capturim;  American  merchantmen.  Com.  Decatur 
captured  the  Mashouda  and  Eittdio,  Barbary  war- 
ships, and  made  a  treaty  with  Algiers  whereby  all 
Christian  captives  were  to  be  released  witnoDt 
ransom,  and  no  more  tribute  was  to  be  paid  to  Al- 
giers. To  Tunis  and  Tripoli  somewhat  similar 
terms  were  dictated,  and  all  Europe  rejoiced  to  see 
the  power  of  the  Barbary  states  broken.  Com.  De- 
catur's last  public  services  were  rendered  as  naval 
commissioner.  Com.  Barron  took  exceptions  to 
certain  remarks  which  Com,  Decatur  made  about 
him.  The  latter  refused  to  retract,  but  did  all  else 
in  his  power  to  restore  friendliness,  but  Barron  chal- 
lenged Decatur.  A  duel  wa«  fought  at  Bladensburg, 
March  22, 1820,  in  which  both  were  wounded,  and 
Decatur  died  that  night. 

DECATURVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Decatnr 
county,  Tenn.  It  is  50  miles  east  of  Jackson,  and 
has  rel^ious  apd  educational  institutions. 

DECHAMPS,  AuouBTK  Isidore  Victor  (1810- 
82),  a  Belgian  cardinal.  He  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  in  1866  was  consecrated 
bishop  of^  Namur.  In  1879  he  became  a  cardin&I 
priest.      He  wrote  many  books  on  religious   sub- 

DECIDUOUS  TREES,  those  trees  which  lose 
and  renew  their  leaves  every  year.  In  cold  and 
temperate  countries  the  fall  of  leaves  in  autumn 
and  the  restoration  of  verdure  to  the  woods  in 
spring  are  amon^  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of 
Nature.  For  deciduous  ornamental  treea,  see  Bri- 
tannica, Vol.  II,  pp.  320-21. 

DECIMATION,  a  Roman  military  punishment, 
rarely  inflicted  in  the  present  day.  When  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  committed  some  grave 
military  oQiense,  which  would  be  pnniahable  with 
death  if  committed  by  an  individual,  the  punish- 
ment was  awarded  to  one-tenth  of  them  by  lot,  in- 
stead  of  to  the  whole  number,  in  order  that  the 
army  might  not  be  too  much  weakened. 

DECIMI ;  in  music,  an  interval  of  ten  diatonic 
degrees,  as  from  C  to  E,  or  third  above  the  octave, 
as  which  it  is  always  treated  in  harmony.  There 
are  but  two  cases  in  which  it  is  treated  differently 
from  the  third:  first,  in  double  counterpoint,  where 
a  necessary  difference  must  be  made,  although  the 
same  harmonic  rules  apply ;  second,  in  thorough 
bass,  where  the  figure  9  rises  a  degree  to  10,  instead 
of  falling  a  degree  to  8. 

DECKER,  StH  Matthew,  a  political  economist, 
born  at  Amsterdam  toward  the  end  of  tiie  17th 
century,  died  in  1749.  In  17(S  he  went  to  London, 
and  the  next  year  was  naturalized  as  an  English 
subject;  having  embarked  in  commerce,  he  at- 
tained much  success.  In  1716  he  became  baronet. 
three  years  after  which  he  entered  Parliament  aa 
member  for  Bishop's  Castle. 

DECLARATION,  in  place  of  an  oath.  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists,  who  object  to  swearing 
on  religious  grounds,  have  been  permitted,  by  sev- 
eral statutes,  to  substitute  a  simple  dectaralion  or 
affirmation,  as  it  is  called,  for  an  oath. 

DECLARATION,  Dying  ;  The  rule  that  second- 
ary or  hearsay  evidence  is  inadmissible,  suffers  an 
exception  in  tbe  case  of  a  declaration  made  by  a 

Serson  under  the  conviction  of  his  impending 
Etath,  and  who  does  not  survive  the  trial.  Such 
declarations  are  of  peculiar  valu*  for  the  ends  of 
justice  where  the  party  emitting  them  dies  of  in- 
juries which  are  the  suDJect  of  the  prosecution.  In 
a  case  of  murder,  the  dying  declaration  of  the  vic- 
tim as  to  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  crime  is  always 
admitted  as  evidence  on  tbe  trial  of  the  prisoner, 
provided  it  was  deliberately  emitted  while  the  de- 
ceased retained  his  faculties,  and  that  it  is  proved 
by  credible  w" 
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DECLENSION,  a.  tenn  in  grammBr  applied  to 

the  Bjstem  or  modifioationB  called  canet,  which  in 
many  languages  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectiTee 
□ndergo.  ,How  the  words  declension  {Latin,  decli- 
naiio,  a  declining  or  leaning  away}  and  case  (Latin 
oasat,  a  fall)  came  to  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  in- 
fleotion,has  never  been  fully  understood.  There 
are  two  methods  of  expressing  the  relation  of  one 
thing  to  other  things,  some  languages  usin^  for 
this  purpose  separate  words,  called  prepositions, 
while  others  merely  change  the  termination  of  the 
word.  Thus,  in  Latin,  reg  being  the  root  or  crude 
form  of  the  word  for  "king,"  rejg  or  t(x,  is  the  word 
In  the  nominative  case  signifying  "a  king,"  as  sub- 
ject or  agent ;  regit,  in  the  genitive  case,  of  a  king," 
regi,  in  t£e  dative,  "to  a  king,"  etc, 

DECLINATION  NEEDLE.  .  A  magnetic  needle, 
when  suspended  or  made  to  rest  on  a  point  so  that 
it  can  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  rests  in  a  line 
connecting  two  fixed  points  oi  the  horizon  ;  to  which 
position,  when  turned  aside  in  any  direction,  it  in- 
variably returns  after  several  oscillations.  These 
two  points  at  certain  places  on  the  globe  are  the 
nortn  and  south  points  of  the  horizon,  although 
there  is  usually  a  slight  deviation  from  these  points. 
A  magnetic  meridian  is  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  points  on  the  horizon  indicated  by  the 
needle ;  and  a  similar  plane,  passing  through  the 
north  and  south  points,  is  called  the  astronomical 
meridian  of  the  place.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XV, 
pp.  220, 238. 

DECOLORIMETER,  an  instrument  by  which  the 
power  of  portions  of  bone-black  or  animal  charcoal 
to  abstract  coloring  matter  is  ascertained. 

DECOMPOSITION,  a  term  in  chemistry  signify- 
ing the  separation  of  more  simple  substances  from 
«  compound.  Thus,  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  when 
heated,  resolves  into  mercury  and  oiygen,  thus  un- 
dergoingdecomposition;  and  water  under  a  current 
oE  voltaic  electricity  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen 
and  oiygen. 

DEGORAH,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Winneshiek 
county,  Iowa,  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River ;  ia  the  seat 
of  the  Norwegian  Luther  College  (Lutheran),  and 
contains  churches,  banks,  mills,  and  newspaper  of- 
fices.   Three  Norwegian  periodicals  are  published 

DECORATION  DAY,  formerly  called  memorial 
day,  Is  the  day  set  apart  in  the  United  States  fur 
commemorating  the  aervicea  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  civil  war.  Ora- 
tions and  processions  are  made  in  their  honor,  and 
their  graves  visited  and  decorated.  It  is  observed 
by  North  and  South  alike,  and.  in  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  on  the  same  day — May  30th. 

DECREPITATION,  a  term  applied  to  the  crack- 
ling sound  heard  when  a  substance  like  common 
salt  is  thrown  into  the  fire.  A  series  of  minute  ex- 
plosions occurs,  owing  to  the  water  between  the 
plates  of  the  crystalline  particles  becoming  ex- 
panded by  the  heat,  and  ultimately  bursting  them. 

DECRESCENDO:  in  music,  the  reverse  of  cre- 
scendo :  namely,  gradual  diminishing  of  the  sound. 
The  execution  of  the  decrescendo  is  very  difficult, 
whether  on  one  or  more  notes.  Like  the  crescendo, 
It  is  also  frequently  combined  with  a  slight  ritar- 
dando,  especially  in  descending  passages. 

DECRETALS,  False,  a  collection  of  Papal 
letters,  canons,  etc.,  chiefly  forgeries,  ascribed  to 
Isidorus  Mercator,  and  dating  from  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  V, 
p.  17. 

DEDHAM,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Massachu- 
getts,  southwest  of  Boston,  the  county-seat  of  Nor- 
folk county,  situated  on  the  Charles  River.  It  is  a 
railroad  center,  and  manufactures  brooms,  woolen 


goods  and  pianos.  It  contains  religious,  charitable 
and  educational  institutions. 

DE  BONIS,  Thi  Statute,  a  law  passed  in  Eng- 
land A.  o.  1286,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  alienation  of  property  by  one  who  held  a 
limited  interest  therein.  Similar  statutes  are  now 
enforced  in  many  of  the  United  States. 

DEED,  a  sealed  instrument  in  writing,  containing 
some  transfer,  bargain  or  contract.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  Vn,p.23. 

DEEMS,  Chaklbs  Force,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author, 
editor,  and  clergyman,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec. 
4,  1820.  Graduating  at  Dickinson  College  be  en- 
tered the  Methodist  ministry,  and  left  pastoral 
work  to  become  agent  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  subsequently  profes- 
sor of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  natural  sciences  m  North 
Carolina  University  and  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Virginia.  Returning  to  church  work,  he  held  posi- 
tions of  honor  in  the  denomination,  and  was  for  a 
time  president  of  Greensboro  College.  Since  1866 
he  has  resided  in  New  York  city,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  of  which,  at 
the  present  writing  (1891)  he  is  the  pastor.  He  has 
1)een  president  of  Rutgers  Female  College,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  has 
edited  "  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine,  and  has 
done  much  other  literary  work.  In  1890  he  col- 
lected many  of  his  formerly  published  addresses 
and  minor  articles  on  various  subjects  into  a  vol- 
ume called,  CMvt  and  Chunktfor  Every  FiTeaide. 

DEEP  BOTTOM,  a  point  on  the  James  River,  in 
Henrico  county,  Va.,  12  miles  below  Richmond.  It 
was  a  strategic  point  during  the  civil  war,  and  im- 
portant battles  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  in  the 
year  1864. 

DEEP  BIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  Guil- 
ford county,  follows  an  easterly  course  and  unites' 
with  Uaw  River  at  Haywood,  to  form  the  Cap^a 
Fear  River.  Deep  River  is  about  130  miles  long; 
-coal  is  found  in  its  banks  in  Chatham  county. 

DEEP  River,  a  village  of  Connecticut,  situated 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about 
36  miles  south  of  Hartford,  The  chief  industry  ia 
the  manufacturing  of  hardware. 

DEEP  RIVER  COAI^BEDS,  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining about  40  square  miles,  lying  along  the  Deep 
River  valley  in  Chatham  and  Moore  counties,  N.  C. 
The  ooai  is  of  good  quality,  varying  from  bitumin- 
ous to  anthracite.  Although  the  coal  is  abundant, 
and  its  location  known  for  over  a  century,  yet  it 
has  not  been  mined.  In  the  same  region  good  cop- 
per and  iron  ores  are  found. 

DEEP-SEA  DREDGING,  a  method  of  exploring 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  discovering  the  forma 
of  life  that  inhabit  great  depths.  Naturalists  em- 
ploy a  dredge  composed  of  a  narrow  rectangular 
frame,  with  two  scraping  edges,  the  ends  oi  the 
frame  being  of  round  iron,  ana  each  supporting  a 
forked  iron  arm,  each  fork  being  bent  round  the  end 
piece  of  the  frame  at  the  corners,  so  as  to  turn  upon 
it  freely.  The  other  end  of  each  arm  is  furnished 
with  a  ring,  to  which  the  guided  rope  is  attached. 
To  the  back  of  the  frame  a  bag  of  strong,  open 
meshes  of  twine  is  fastened,  by  means  of  holea 
drilled  through  the  back  part  of  the  scrapers,  close 
to  the  edge,  and  a  plan  is  adopted  to  prevent  the 
bag  from  turning  over  the  mouth  of  the  dredge 
during  its  descent.  The  drag  rope  is  generally 
attached  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  dredge,  the  other 
arm  being  fastened  to  it  by  a  smaller  rope.  Heavy 
weights  are  used  to  sink  the  rope,  and  to  keep  the 
dredge  down  upon  the  bottom. 

DEERFIELD.  an  historic  town  in  Franklin 
county,  Mass.  In  1675  It  was  the  Bit«  ot  "  B\oody 
Brook    massacre,"  and    in    1703    the  French  a»* 
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IndlaDB  burned  the  village.  It  is  &  taflroad  centre, 
and  posseBBes  maaf  attractions  of  acenerf  for  the 

tourist. 

DEER  LODGE  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Deer 
Lodge  county,  Montana,  situated  on  a  creek  of  the 
same  name.  It  la  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
about  flUy  miles  southwest  of  Helena.  The  region  fe 
mountainous,  and  gold  is  found  here. 

DEERM0U8E,  or  Juhpinq  Mouse,  a  genus  of 
American  rodent  quadrupeds  allied  to  mice  and  to 
jerboas.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  626. 

DEER  PARK,  a  township  of  Orange  county,  N. 
J.,  drained  by  the  NeTersint  Riser  and  intersected 
by  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  Delaware  River  bounds 
ft  on  the  southwest. 

DEER-STALKING,  the  art  of  pursuing  the  red 
deer  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it  with  the  rifle, 
"Deer  Forests"  is  the  Scottish  term  for  the  exten- 
fllve  hilly,  treeless  regions  over  which  this  animal 

DEFAULT,  the  non-performance  of  a  duty, 
■whether  arising  under  a  contract  or  otherwise.    In 

{iractice,  the  non-appearance  of  a  plaintiff  or  de- 
endant  at  court  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
to  prosecute  his  claim  or  make  his  defense.  When 
the  plaintiff  makes  default,  he  may  be  nonsuited; 
and  when  the  defendant  makes  default,  judgment 
by  default  {q.  v.)  is  rendered  against  him. 

DEFEASASCE,  Dkkd  of,  an  instrument  which 
defeats  the  force  or  operation  of  some  other  deed 
or  estate ;  and  that  which  in  the  same  deed  is 
called  a  condition,  in  a  separate  deed  is  called  a 
defeasance. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  TIE,  an 
office  created  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  in  1741.  Its 
object  is,  in  all  cases  of  actions  for  divorce,  or  any 
attempt  to  annul  the  marriage  tie,  to  defend  the 
eanotity  of  the  marriage  bond  in  every  feature  of 
its  integrity.  Marriage,  being  a  sacrament  in  the 
Catholic  church,  is,  like  the  other  sacraments,  most 
jealously  guarded.  The  "  defender,"  or  officer  ap- 
pointed to  defend,  is  clothed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  with  the  same  or  similar  powers  that  the 
prosecuting  attorney  has  in  civil  law  in  criminal 
procedure.  It  is  his  duty  to  protect  and  defend  the 
«acrednes8  of  the  marriage  tie  in  every  case  pre- 
sented within  his  jurisdiction.  He  usually  acts  as 
s  referee  in  civil  court  procedure.  The  office  was 
Instituted  in  America  by  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
In  1884,  and  is  now  extended  until  each  Catholic 
diocese  has  its  own  "defender"  ecclesiastically 
appointed.  The  first  appointment  in  the  United 
States,  resultant  on  the  action  of  Baltimore  Council 
in  1884,  was  Rev.  Dr.  Burtsell,  who  was  made  "  de- 
fender," etc.,  by  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  elected 
by  the  synod  of  1886. 

DEFIANCE,  capital  of  Defiance  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  Maumee  River,  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Toledo,  and  about  forty-four  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
"Wayne,  Ind.  It  is  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  thft 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago  Railroad.  It  publishes  two 
weekly  nuwspapers,  and  contains  a  female  sem- 
inary and  several  manufactories. 

DEFICIENT  NUMBERS, numbers  whosealiquot 
parts,  or  factors,  added  together,  make  a  sum  less 
than  the  number  itself;  thus  16,  whose  parts,  1,2,4 
8,  make  together  but  15,  is  a  deficient  number. 

DEFILE,  a  military  term  applied  to  any  passage 
which  can  be  traversed  by  troops  in  column,  only 
with  a  narrow  front.  A  defile  is  any  place  where 
free  movement  is  obstructed,  and  it  is  a  "  pass  " 
when  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  a  long  circuit. 

DEFLAGRATION  ia  the  rapid  combustion  of  Ig- 
nited charcoal  where  a  nitrate,  such  as  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  a  chlorate,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash,  is 


thrown  thereon.  As  chlorates  do  not  occur  nata* 
rall^,  it  follows  that  defia^ration  with  a  natural  salt 
indicates  a  nitrate;  and  if  the  deflagration  be  ac- 
companied by  a  violet  flame,  it  is  characteristic  of 
nitrate  of  potash  (ordinary  nitre  or  saltpeter) ;  and 
if  by  a  strong  yellow  flame,it  is  indicative  of  nitrate 
of  soda  (cubical  nitre). 

DEFLECTION,  generally  a  cha^e  of  course  or 
line  of  motion  of  a  moving  body.  Tne  word  deflec- 
tion is  also  used  as  synonymous  with  diffraction. 
Also  the  depression  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  beam 
below  its  original  level.  Also  used  to  describe  that 
variation  of  a  projectile  from  the  absolutely 
straight  line  it  would  pursue,  were  there  no  dis- 
turbing causes,  as  wind,  etc. 

DEFORCEMENT :  in  English  law,  an  abatement, 
intrusion,  disseizin,  or  discontinuance,  or  any  oUier 
wrong  whatsoever,  whereby  be  that  has  the  right  to 
the  freehold  ia  kept  out  of  poasession. 

DE  FOREST,  John  William,  soldier  and  author, 
born  in  Humphreysville  (now  Seymour),  Conn_ 
March  31, 1826.  His  education  was  largely  obtained 
abroad.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  as  captain 
of  volunteers,  quitting  the  service  with  the  rank  ot 
major.  Before  the  war  he  had  written  several 
boOEB,  and  stories  for  periodicals ;  and  now  being  on 
the  field  of  operations,  he  sent  to  "  Harper's  Month- 
ly," descriptions  of  many  battles  fongtit  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Georgia.  Since  1S68  he  has  resided  prin- 
cipally in  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  essays,  poems,  and  some  fifty  short  stories. 

DE  FOREST,  Robert  E.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Guil- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1845.  He  waa  a  farmer  until  1863, 
when  he  entered  Yale  College  and  took  the  name 
De  Forest  In  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  De 
Forest  fund  for  deserving  students.  His  name 
until  then  had  been  Griswold.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1867.  He  waa  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  1881,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1883 '  afterwards  was 
elected  mayor  of  Bridgeport,  which  office  he  held 
wViin,  in  1890,he  waa  elected  a  Representative  from 
the  Fourth  CongresHional  District  of  Connecticut 
to  the  52d  Congress.  In  politics  be  is  a  Demo- 
crat. 

DE  FUNIAK  SPRINGS,  a  viUage  of  Florida, 
county-seat  of  Walton  county,  the  seat  of  the 
Florida  Chautauqua  and  State  Normal  School. 

DEGOLLADO,  Santos,  aMeiican  general,  bom  in 
Morelia,  Mexico,  July  30, 1819,  died  in  June,  1861.  In 
1854  be  took  part  in  the  revolt  against  Santa  Anna, 
and  raised  an  army  of2,000men,who  marched  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Juan  Alvarez.  This  general 
deposed  Santa  Anna  and  became  president,  while 
Degollado,  belonging  to  the  liberal  parly  and  op- 
posed to  thechurchpsrty.devoted  his  energies  to  tne 
establishment  of  the  government.     He  was  elected 

governor  of  his  native  State,  Mlchoacan,  1859,  and 
len  elected  to  Congress.  In  the  meantime  the 
Church  party  had  become  powerful  and  aggressive; 
it  had  sent  an  army  Into  the  field,  and  now  threat- 
ened the  government.  Its  latest  outrage  waa  tbe 
capture  and  unprovoked  assassination  of  Melohor 
Ocampo,  the  friend  of  Degollado.    The  latter  asked 

B-rmisaion  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the  rebels, 
e  started  out  with  150  men,  fell  into  an  ambosh 
and  was  assassinated. 

DEGREE :  In  music,  the  difference  of  position  or 
elevation  of  the  notes  on  the  lines  and  spaces. 
When  notes  are  on  the  same  line  or  space,  they  are 
on  the  same  degree,  even  though  one  of  the  notes 
should  be  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered  by  a  flat. 
When  two  notes  follow  diatonically,  so  that  one 
of  them  is  on  a  line  and  the  other  on  a  space  adjoin- 
...„, e  interval  is  of  one  deflrree.     Suf  ' — ""  - 
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Ui«  two  notea ;  Chns,  a  third  is  eeparat«d  by  two 
'    deereea,  a  fourtli,  by  three,  etc. 

DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE,  the  space  along  tbe 
meridian  through  which  an  observer  must  pasa  to 
alter  hig  latiti^e  by  one  degree;  that  is,  in  order 
to  see  the  same  star  one  degree  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  cenith.  This  space  must  be  found 
b;  actual  tne&snrement ;  and  onmg  to  the  earth 
being  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  not  a  sphere,  it 
Tsries  with  tbe  place  of  observation — tbe  degrees 
being  generally  longer  toward  tbe  poles,  where 
the  earth  is  flatter,  and  shorter  at  tbe  equator, 
where  the  earth  is  more  curved.  If  the  eartb  were 
a  sphere,  a  degree  would  be  exactly  one  S60th 
part  of  the  meridian.  As  it  is  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree of  latitude  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  From  various  obeerrations  made  at  different 
t  imea  and  places,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes  (260  b.  c),  tables  have  been  con- 
structed showing  the  length  of  degrees  at  different 
Lititudes. 

DEGREE  OF  LONGITUDE,  the  space  between 
two  meridians  that  make  an  angle  of  one  degree  at 
the  poles,  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle  parallel 
to  the  equator  passing  between  them.  It  is  clear 
that  this  space  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  van- 
ishes at  the  poles ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
varies  with  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  latitude. 

DE  HAAS,  WiLLiAU  Fbzdbbick,  born  in  Rotter- 
dam, Holland,  in  1S30,  died  in  Fayal,  Azores,  July 
16, 1880.  He  was  a  marine  painter,  who  studied  in 
Us  native'  city  and  emigrated  to  America.  Some 
of  his  paintings  were;  Svnrige  on  the  Sutquehanna; 
Fitking-Boati  off  Ml.  Detert;  Boon  Itland;  Cotut  of 
Maine;  and  Narragajuetl  Pier, 

DE  HAaS,  Maurice  Fbsdbrick  Hendrick,  bora 
in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1832;  the  brother  of 
William  F.  De  Haaa,  and,  like  him,  a  marine 
painter.  He  studied  art  in  his  native  conntry, 
made  sketches  of  Dutch  and  English  coasts,  and 
was  appointed  artist  of  the  Dutcn  navy.  In  1S59 
he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  became  an  associ- 
,  ate  of  the  National  academy  and  one  of  the  origi- 
nal meraberE  of  the  American  Water-colors  Society. 
Among  his  warks  are :  Storm  off  the  IiU  of  Jeney; 
After  the  Wreck;  Off  the  Coasl  ^  France;  Sunut  at 
Sea;  Drifting  Ashore  in  a  Fog;  Early  Morning  off  the 
Coast;  and  Farraaut  Passing  the  Forts. 

DE  HAVEN,  Edwin  J.,  Arctic  explorer,  bom  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1819,  died  there  Oct.  2,  1865. 
At  the  ^e  of  ten  he  entered  tbe  marine  service, 
continuing  in  it  for  thirty-six  years.    From  1 
to  1M2  be  was  with  Witke  s  ex^iloring  oxpediti 


the  tonic  of  Herciues  with  blood  of  tbe  centaur 
Keasaa,  preserved  under  the  impression  of  its  be- 
ing a  lave  charm.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  p. 
72e. 

DEI  GRATIA  (Ut.,  "bv  the  favor  of  God"),  a 
formnla  taken  from  several  apostolical  expressions 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  first  formally  used  by  the  bishops  at  the 
eonneil  of  Bphesus,  a.  n.  431.  Afterwards  it 
eune  to  be  appended  by  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, abbesses,  deans,  monks,  and  even  chaplains  to 
their  titles,  in  letters,  and  other  documents,  as  an 
humble  expression  of  dependence  on  the  Host 
High.  After  the  middle'of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  buran  to  be  con- 
•idered  necoosary  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  the  higher 
olergy  wrote  Dei  el  ApoiUiliex  itdi*  gratia,  "  by  the 
favor  of  God  and  the  apostolic  see."  At  a  later 
period  many  ol  them  preferred  to  write,  itUtratUme 


dieina,  permitiione  divina,  and  the  like,  but  they 
Btill  continued  to  be  etvied  by  others  Dei  Gratia. 
DE  KALB,  a  city  in  toe  northern  part  of  IlUaois, 


general,  who  entered  the  French  armv,  and,  accom- 
panying Layfavette  to  America,  fought  under 
Washington  and  Gates. 


DE  KAY,  Geo  ROE  Ooleuah,  a  naval  ofBcer,  born 
in  New  York  city  in  1802,  died  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  Jan.  31,  1849,  He  volunteered  in  the  war  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  against  Brazil,  and  won  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  He  commanded  the  ship  Maceao^ 
nian,  which  during  tbe  famine  of  1847  carried  sup- 
plies to  the  sufferers  in  Ireland ;  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  Congress  allowed  the  employment  of 
a  Government  frigate  for  such  a  purpose.  In  1838 
he  was  married  to  Janet,  only  childofJosephRod- 
man  Drake.  They  became  the  parents  of  four 
sons:  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  born  Oct,  21,  18S6, 
died  June  9, 1866.  He  won  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  civil  war.  George  Coleman,  Jr., 
born  Aug.  24, 1842,  died  June  27,  1862.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery  and  member  of  Gen.  Thomas 
Williams's  staff.  Sidney,  born  March  7, 1845.  He 
joined  the  7lHt  N.  Y.  volunteers,  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  Gens.  B.  F.  Butler,  Devens  and  Terry,  and 
after  the  civil  war  fought  in  the  Greek  army 
^Inst  the  Turks.  Chariea,  bom  July  26,  1848. 
He  became  an  author,  publishing  The  Bohemian; 
Sespemt;  Vision  of  Nimrod;  Vition  of  Esther;  Man- 
matha,  his  best  work ;  and  Love  Poems  of  Louit  Bar- 

DE  KAY,  Jahks  Ellswobtb,  naturalist,  bom  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  In  1792,  died  in  Oyster  Bay, 
Lon^ Island,  IT  Y.,  Nov.  21, 1851.  Hestudied  for  the 
medical  profession  in  Edinbur^ ;  visited  Turkey 
with  bis  father-in-law,  Henry  Eckford;  was  sent 
by  the  latter  on  business  connected  with  the  navy 
to  the  South  American  countries,  and  on  his  re- 
turn settled  at  Oyster  Bay.  During  the  cholera 
outbreak  in  Kew  York  he  gave  his  services  to  the 
victims.  He  wrote  for  the  press  \  was  engaged  in  a 
State  survey — the  departments  of  botany  and 
zoology  being  assigned  him.  His  researches  are  in 
five  volumes  of  the  New  York  State  Survey.  He  also 
published  TraveU  in  Turkey. 

DEKKER,  EnwABn  Douwes,  a  Dutch  author, 
born  in  1820.  He  has  publi^ed  two  dramas,  several 
works  on  the  Dutoh  Indies,  and  various  other  pop- 
ular books. 

DEKOVEN,  James,  clergyman,  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Sept.  11),  1831,  died  in  Racine,  Wis, 
March  9,  1879.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia, 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
made  rector  at  Delafield,  Wis.,  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom.  The  care  of  the  school,  St 
John's  Hall,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  in  1859  he 
was  elected  warden  of  Racine  College,  and  intro- 
duced various  innovations,  such  as  the  wearing  of 
the  Oxford  cap  and  gown  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  the  first  surpliced  choir  west  of  New  York. 
He  did  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  college  by 
tbe  extension  of  its  grounds  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  and  other  buildings.  He  declined  the 
call  to  be  the  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  church. 
New  York,  and  a  little  while  before  his  death  he 
was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  powerful 
pulpit  orator. 

DE  KROYFT,  Sabah  Hblek  Aldrich,  author, 
bom  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29,  1818.  She  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  graduated  af^ 
the  Lima  Seminary  in  New  York.    In  1845  she  ww 
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married  to  Dr.  WQliam  De  Kroyft  of  Roabester, 
but  be  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  big  carriage  on  hia 
wedding-day.  Withia  a  month  after  the  accident 
she  became  totall;  blind  and  never  recovered  her 
eight.  She  went  to  New  York  and  studied  in  the 
inatitution  for  the  blind.  She  there  began  to 
write  for  newspapen  and  wae  quite  Bucceasful ; 
a  collection  of  letters,  entitled  A  Place  in  Th^  Mem- 
ory,  became  bo  popular  that  200,000  copies  were 
sold.  T.itttf.  Jakty.e,  true  story  of  a  blind  Doy,  was 
her  best  sketch.  She  has  delivered  in  many  cities 
a  lecture  entitled  Darwin  and  Motes. 

DEL  iArtocarpui  pubeteent),  a  tree  of  Ceylon, 
valued  for  its  lumber,  which  is  used  in  building 
bouses  and  ships.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
bread-fruit. 

DELAFIELD,  Edwakd,  an  American  physician 
and  surgeon,  born  at  New  York,  May  17, 1612,  died 
Feb.  18, 1875.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  and  studied 
medicine  in  Mew  York  and  London.  He  assisted  in 
founding  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and 
the  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  president,  and  was  president 
also  of  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

DELAFIELD,  Feamcis,  M.  D.,  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Aug,  3, 1841,  educated  at  Yale,  and  in 
the  New  York  College  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeons. 
He  has  been  surgeon  in  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  professor 
of  pathology  and  practical  medicine  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and, 
among  other  medical  works,  has  published  a  Hand- 
book of  Post-MorUm  Examination. 

DELAFIELD,  Bichahd,  soldier,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  Sept.  1, 1798,  died  in  Washington,  Nov.  5, 
1S73.  After  graduating  at  West  Point  in  1818,  he 
became  a  military  engineer,  and  was  appointed  to 
duty  on  the  northern  boundary  survey  of^tne  United 
States  under  the  Ghent  treaty.  Subsequently  he 
was  employed  on  the  defenses  of  Hampton  Roads, 
the  Miss issip pi,  Delaware,  and  Hudson  Rivers.  He 
was  twice  superintendent  of  West  Point.  From 
1881  to  1863  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Morgan, 
of  New  York ;  from  1864  to  1866  had  charge  of  the 
bureau  of  engineers  of  the  war  department,  was  In- 
spectorof  the  Military  Academy,  and  in  1866  was 
retired  from  service. 

DE  LANCEY,  Jamkb  (1703-60),  an  American 
jurist,  born  in  Now  York  city,  and  educated  in 
England,  where  he  studied  law.  He  beicame  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York,  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  State,  presided  over  the  first 
Congress  held  in  the  colonies,  and  was  the  first 
person  on  whom  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  conferred.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
King's  College.  The  De  Lancey  family  was  promi- 
nent in  Revolutionary  times,  and  several  of  its 
members  were  men  of  remarkable  talent. 

DE  LANCEY,  William  Heathcote  (17S7-1865), 
an  American  P.  E,  bishop.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  181S,  and  priest  in  1822.  From  1828  to  1833 
he  was  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  IBSB  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Philadelphia,    having  been  assistant  for  Che  two 

Krevioua  years.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Western 
6w  York  in  1839,  and  In  1852  was  a  delegate  to  the 
loOth  anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety— this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
American  church  was  formally  represented  In 
England. 

DELANO,  Columbus, CongresHman, born  in  Shore- 
ham,  Vt,,  June  S,  1800.  He  became  an  eminent 
criminal  lawyer  in  Ohio,  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  Congress,  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  to 


1875  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DE  LA  RAMEB,  Louisa  ("Ouida"),  an  EngUah 
novelist,  bom  In  1840.  Her  l^ooka  are  fuS  of 
exaggerations  and  improbabilities,  and  are  written 


111.,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  State,  about  167 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  variety  of 
manufactories,  a  park,  and  a  high  schooL 

DELAY  AN,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of  WL». 
consin,  situated  in  Walworth  county,  on  Turtle 
Creek,  58  miles  southwest  of  Milwaukee.  A  State 
institution  tor  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  located  here. 

DELAY  AN,  EnwAKn  Coenblhts,  temperance  re- 
former, born  in  Schenectady  county,  N.Y.,  in  1793, 
died  in  Schenectady,  Jan,  15, 1871.  He  acquired  a 
large  fortune  In  the  wine  business  and  owned  con- 


interested  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  he  organized  in 
Schenectady  a  State  temperance  eocie^ ;  he  lec- 
tured, wrote,  and  gave  largely  for  the  cause.  Jn. 
1835  he  charged  an  Albany  brewing  company  with 
using  filthy  water  for  malting.  Suit  for  libel  an& 
other  suits  were  brought  against  him,  bnt  he  won 
tbefirst  and  the  others  were  dropped.  He  published 
a  temperance  periodical,  which  oecame  later  the 
"  Journal  of  the  American  Temperance  Union." 

DELAWARE  one  of  the  Middle  States,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  the  sm^lest  State 
In  the  Union.  For  its  geographical  location,  his- 
toTs,  map,  and  earlier  statlstics.seeBritannica,  Vol. 
VII,  pp.  44-45,  According  to  the  official  census  of 
1890  the  area  of  Delaware  was  2,060  sq.  miles,  and 
the  population  168,498.  The  population  by  counties 
was  as  follows : 


CouDtlei. 

1880. 

19M. 

S 

sa.e£4 

38,647 

I«MOg 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  in  the  middle 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  while  manufac- 
turing Is  the  prevailing  industry  in  the  northern 
part.  The  agricultural  productions  are  chiefly 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  fruits,  peaches  being 
raised  In  Immense  quantities.  The  principal  man- 
ufactured products  are  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  car- 
riages and  wagons,  lumber,  iron,  leather  and  bricks. 
In  1S88  the  total  acreage  of  Indian  corn  was  220,927, 
yielding  3.844,000  bushels,  valued  at  (1,691,360; 
wheat,  94,790  acres,  yielding  1,194,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $1,194,000 ;  rye,  857  acres,  yielding  3,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  (4,628;  oats,  21,839  acres,  yielding 
450,000  bushels,  valued  at  $157,500 ;  potatoes,  4,224 
acres,  yielding  317,000  bushels,  valued  at  $162,064; 
hay,  5«,240  acres,  yielding  66,363  tons,  valued  at 
$862,719,  On  Jan.  1,  1890,  Delaware  contained  23r 
000  horses,  4,184  mnles.  29^543  milch  covrs,  26,86t( 
head  of  oxen  and  other  cattle,  22,294  sheep,  and  Sl^ 
185  swine. 

The  educational  system  was  entirely  remodeled 
in  1875,  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  State 
board  of  education  and  a  general  superintendent. 
Instruction  is  given  to  teacners  by  the  Wilmington 
Normal  School ;  and  higher  edncation  is  aftordea  by 
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DeUware  College  at  Newark,  and  the  Wesle:rait 
Female  College  at  WilmiDgtoa. 

The  following  Is  a.  complete  list  of  the  governora 
of  the  State  to  and  including  1891 : 


JoehnaClayton 17BB-«6 

QQimlUf  Bedfoid 179MIT 

Daniel  fiqsen 1707-48 

Blcliard  BaH»tt 1TW-I801 

Junes  STkee lSOt-09 

SkvldHidl lSa3-(6 

Nathaniel  Mitchell. . . .  ISOS-oe 

George  Tniell 1B08-U 

Jcweph  Haalett 18U-U 

Danfel  Rodner ..1BI*-17 

JohnClaike JSn-K 

Jacob  Stoat i8ao-ai 

John  Colllna 1821-U 

Caleb  Rodnax 1833-38 

Joseph  Haslett IKB-34 

Samuet  Parnter 183t-ST 

CharteiPolk 1837-80 

David  Hauard 18a>^ 


Caleb  P.  Bennett IfSS^ 

Charles  I'olk 1837-39 

Wm.B.  Cooper 15tO-U 

Thodu  Stockton 1M*-W 

JoecphMaal I8U 

Winlata  Temple ISM 

Wllllun  Thorp 1840-61 

William  H.  Boss. 18fil-es 

FeterP.CaiueT ISSt-W 

William  Burton ISfO-es 

William  Cannon, 1SG3-65 

Goto  SanlsbnTj lSCa-68 

James  Ponder. 1HG9-75 

John  P.  Goehran 1S7&-78 

JohnW.  Hall.. 1S78-** 

Cbas.  C.  Stockier 1^93-87 

Ben].  T.  Blgss 18K7-«1 


DELAWABE,a  city,  andtheconnty-eeatof  Dela- 
ware county,  Ohio,  on  theOleutangy  River.  Among 
Ite  mlucationai  InstitutioDs  are  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College. 
The  city  ia  well  built,  ha«  medicinal  springs  in  its 
vicinity,  and  has  many  milla  and  factories.  Among 
the  articles  manufactured  are  flour,  beer,  chairs, 
iron  fences,  carriages  and  lumber. 

DELAWARE,  or  De  la  Wabb,  Thomas  West, 
Loud,  died  at  aea,  June7,  IQIS.  He  became  In  1602 
third  Lord  Delaware,  and  seven  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Virginia,  and  the  following 
year  he  arrived  at  Jamratown.  The  colonists  were 
dlacouraged,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Eng- 
land, but  nis  coming  and  prudent  measures  inspired 
them  with  hopes  of  better  times.  The  colony  flour- 
ished under  hla  management.  He  built  and  named 
the  forta  Charles  and  Ilenry,  established  the  settle- 
ment where  Hampton  now  is,  and  discovered  the 
Tiver  called,  in  his  honor,  the  Delaware.  Illneas 
obliged  him  to  go  back  to  England,  but  bo  much 
was  ne  reapectea  that  the  colonieta  petitEoned  him 
to  return.  While  attempting  to  do  so  he  died,  and 
was  buried  at  sea. 

DELAWARE  CITY,  a  village  in  the  northern 
part  of  Delaware,  situated  in  New  Caatle  county, 
«n  the  Delaware  River,  40  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
It  ia  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal  which 
connects  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays. 

DELAWARE  ITOIAKS.  See  Isdianb,  Awzbi- 
n  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 


s  southeast  of  Scranton.  It  is  a  summer  resort 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  Delaware 
River  at  thia  point  breaks  through  a  gorge  in  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains,  and  the  steep,  rocky  banks 
rise  nearly  1^00  feet  above  the  water. 

DELBRtlOK,  Mabtin  Fbikdrich  Rudolph,  a 
German  stateaman,  born  in  1817.  He  practiced  law 
at  the  bar  of  Halle  in  1S39-40,  and  later  entered  the 
civil  service,  becoming  assistant  in  the  ministry  of 
linanoes,  then  in  that  of  commerce.  In  1S69  he  be- 
came a  director  of  the  division  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  hia  services 
was  made  preaident  of  the  federal  chancerv  in  1867, 
He  afterwards  held  various  important  public  offices, 
1)ut  retired  to  private  life  about  I8S0. 

DELECTUS  PERSONS :  in  some  legal  relations, 
a  choice  of  the  peraon,  for  some  qualification  poaess- 
ing  value  in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract,  ia  assnined ;  and  the  individual  so  chosen 
cannot  consequently  transmit  his  rights  and  obli- 
gations to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
son who  fs  Buppc«ed  to  have  chosen  him. 


DELEGATE,  one  sent  with  power  to  transact 
business  for  another.  The  members  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress  were  delegates,  and  those 
now  sent  to  represent  the  Territories  arealsocalled 

delegates. 

DELEGATIOB,  the  term  formerly  applied  in 
Lombardy,  Venice,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  to 
a  province  and  to  its  governing  court.  Lombardy 
formerly  contained  nine  delegations  and  Venice 
eight,  each  of  these  being  presided  over  by  a  dele- 
^te,  a  vice-delegate,  and  others  in  lower  positions. 
By  a  decree  of  1S16  seventeen  delegations  were 
established  in  the  States  of  the  Church  but  the 
number  was  several  times  changed.  Delegates 
were  directly  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  were  al- 
ways prelates.  If  the  delegate  was  a  cardinal  he 
was  called  a  legate,  and  hia  province  a  legation. 
In  Spain,  the  superintendents  of  the  police  adminis- 
tration of  a  province  are  called  Ddegadot  delforaenlo. 

DELEPIEKEE,  Joseph  Octave  (1802-70),  a  Bel- 
gian historian  and  antiquary.  He  practiced  ls.w 
at  BrusaeJs,  and  in  1849  waa  appointed  secretary  of 
l^ation  and  consul-general  at  London.  He  wrote 
works  on  historical  topics. 

DELE3CLUZB,LoL'is  CuABLSs, the  leadine spirit 
of  the  French  commune,  born  in  1809,  died  Ircm  a 
shot  received  on  the  barricade  in  the  Rued'Angou- 
l&ne,  May  28,  1871. 

DELF,  a  heraldic  charge  representing  a  square 
sod  or  turf;  the  term  is  derived,  as  is  supposed, 
from  the  verb  to  delve  or  dig.  A  deff  tennf  is  the 
appropriate  abatement  for  one  who  revokes  his 
challenge,  or  otherwise  goes  back  on  his  word. 

DELHI,  a  village  and  county-seat  of  Delaware 
county,  Iowa,  on  the  Maquoketa  River,  40  miles 
southwest  of  Dubuque. 

DELHI,  a  village  and  county-seat  of  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware 
River.  It  contains  manufactories  of  sash  and 
blinds,  carriages,  and  woolen  goods. 

DELILAH  ("  the  languishing "),  a  Philistine 
woman  who  took  advantage  of  Samson's  love  for 
her,  and  by  her  flattery  won  from  him  the  secret 
that  in  his  locks  lay  his  God-given  strength.  She 
treacherously  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  after  having  cut  off  hia  hair  white  be  lay 

DELIQUESCENCE,  the  term  given  to  the  prop- 
erty which  certain  substances  have  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  becoming  damp,  evMi 
running  into  liquid.  Examples  of  such  substances 
are  caustic  potash,  and  the  chlorides  of  calcium 
and  magnesium. 

DELIRIUM  EBRIOSUM,  a  term  Intended  to  de- 
note a  form  of  acute  mania,  of  which  the  exciting 
cause  is  intoxication.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  de- 
lirium tremens,  and  In  criminal  cases  has  proba- 
bly been  frequently  dealt  with  as  such.  A  single 
fit  of  intoxication,  or  a  short  period  of  intemper- 
ance— often  occurring  periodically — gives  rise  to 
this  delirium  in  those  who  have  inherited  mental 
eioitability  or  received  previous  Injury  of  the  head, 
and  who  may  have  experienced  some  cause  for  de- 
pression of  spirits.  Afi  uncontrolable  desire  for 
drink  characterizes  it ;  this  thirst,  when  gratifled, 
only  leading  to  further  imperious  demands,  until 
the  thing  is  loathed,  and  a  fit  of  oicknesa  brings 
about  recovery. 

DELIRIUM  NERVOSUM,  or  TBAmATicux,  a 
term  applied  by  Baron  Dupnytren,  the  famous 
French  surgeon,  to  an  attack  of  delirium  with 
tremors,  which  often  supervenes  on  severe  bodily 
injuries,  as  burns,  fractures,  and  gunshot  wounda. 
Some  have  considered  it  identical  with  delirium 
tremens ;  but  it  only  simulatea  tbat  aSecticin,Wtng 
but  a  symptom  of  a  sympathetic  t^P^'^'^  t^^-veT. 
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DELITZ8CH,  Adolf  Franz,  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  born  at  LeJpsig  in  1818,  died  in  1890.  He 
studied  at  the  UniverBitj  of  Leipaiff,  and  in  1S46 
became  professor  of  theolo^  at  RoBtock,  whence 
be  was  called  to  Eriangen  in  1850,  and  back  to 
Leipsig  in  1867.  He  held  a  foremoBt  place  among 
conservative  German  theologians,  while  his  ^reat 
personal  inflaence  over  a  generation  of  Leipsig 
Btadents,  and  a  series  of  learned  books,  contributed 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
not  only  in  Qermany,  but  in  England  and  America. 
His  new  commentary  on  Genesis  (1887)  marked  a 
large  concession  to  the  modern  critical  theory  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

DELIUS,  NicoLAtiB,  a  German  author,  born  in 
1813.  In  1841  he  began  lecturing ;  in  1855  became 
professor  extraordinarv  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
and  in  1865  was  made  full  professor.  He  gave  par- 
ticular attention  to  romance  literature,  and  espe- 
cially to  Shakespeare,  being  notedasacriticof  that 
author.  He  has  publlBbed  numerous  criticisms 
and  other  works. 

DELLA  CRUaCAN  ACADEMY,  an  Institution 
founded  in  1582  in  Florence,  Italy,  with  a  view  to 
purifying  and  perfecting  the  Tuscan  tongue.  See 
Britannica  Vol.  I,  p.  73. 

DELLA  0EU8CAN  SOHOpL.  About  the  year 
1786  there  was  published  Tht  Florence  itigcrllany,  a 
collection  of  verses  written  by  a  number  of  English 
residents  at  Florence  as  an  amusement  during 
their  idle  hours.  The  insipidity,  affectation,  and 
fantastic  silliness  of  the  productions  transcend  all 
belief,  but  at  that  period  poetry  was  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  a  crowd  soon  admired  and  began  to  imitate 
them.  The  Delia  Cruscans,  taking  tbeir  name 
from  the  academy  at  Florence,  now  oegan  to  print 
their  works  in  England,  mainly  in  two  daily  news- 
papers, called  "The  World"  and  "The  Oracle." 
"While  the  epidemic  malady  was  spreading  from 
fool  to  fool,"  as  Gifford  says,  "one  of  the  brother- 
hood, a  Mr.  Bobert  Merry,  came  from  Florence,  and 
immediately  announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  of 
Love,"  which  was  answered  by  a  certain  Anna 
Matilda,  who  (as  was  the  custom)  praised  it  Im- 
moderately in  laniniaee  even  more  absurd  than 
Merry's  own.  Gifford  says:  "The  (ever  now  grew 
to  a  frenzy ;  Laura.  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelald, 
and  a  thousand  otner  nameless  names  caught  the 
infection,  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca." 

DBLMAR,  Alkxandbr,  political  economist,  bom 
in  New  York  ciU,  Aug.  9, 1836.  He  has  been  editor 
of  several  New  York  papers,  and  In  1864  established 
the  Social  Science  Review.  He  organized  the  United 
States  bureau  of  statistics,  attained  distinction  as 
a  mining  expert,  and  is  the  author  of  Money  and 
Paper  Money;  Treatise  on  Taxation;  Eatayi  on  Polil- 
ic<u  Economy;  The  National  Banking  Sytlem;  What 
i»  Free  T^adet  Letter  on  the  Pinancei;  and  Hittory 
of  Money. 

DEL  NORTE,  capital  of  Rio  Grande  county, 
Colo.,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  southwestern  Colorado,  and  is  situated  at 

1  elevation  of   7,807  feet,  amid   a  beautiful 


DE  LONG,  GEoaaB  Wabhinoton,  explorer,  bom 
in  New  York  city,  Aug.  22,  1844,  died  in  Siberia, 
Oct.  30,  1881.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  United  Slates  Naval  Acad- 
emy, graiduating  in  ]866.  He  served  with  the 
European  squadron  in  the  South  Atlantic  fleet,  and 
In  the  North  Atlantic,  and  in  1873  was  a  member  of 
the  expedition  which  went  on  the  Juniata  in 
search  of  the  Folarit.  In  1879  Be  Long  was  sent 
on  an  arctic  exploration  expedition  in  command 


of  the  Jeannetle.  The  vessel  left  San  Francisco 
July  S,  and  two  months  later  became  inclosed 
in  an  ice-pack,  which  twenty-two  months  later 
crushed  the  ship.  The  crew  then  started  south- 
ward, traveling  by  boats  and  sledges  until  they 
reached  Thaddens  Island,  one  of  the  New  Siberian 
group,  where  they  entered  three  boats,  commanded 
respectively  by  De  Long,  Lieut.  Chipp,  and  Engi- 
neer Melville.  A  storm  separated  the  boats,  and 
De  Long  and  fourteen  men,  after  traveling  2,800 
miles,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  Here  they 
abandoned  the  ^at  and  traveled  over  land  until 
Oct.  9,  when  they  could  go  no  farther,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  men  Bent  for  help,  perished  from 
the  effects  of  cold  and  starvation.  Search  was 
made  for  De  Long  without  snccess ;  but  in  March, 
1882,  it  was  renewed  and  the  dead  bodies  were  dis- 
covered on  the  23d  of  the  month.  The  records  in 
De  Long's  Journal  were  brought  down  to  October 
30,  when  it  appears  that  two  men  besides  himself 
were  living.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  New 
York  and  buried  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

DELORME,  Marion  (c.  1612-c.  1651),  a  French- 
woman who  became  notorious  in  the  17th  century. 
She  made  her  house  the  ral lying-point  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  FroneUuri  during  the  first  disturbances  of  that 
party,  and  for  this  Masarin  waa  about  to  imprison 
her,  when  she  suddenly  died.  Victor  Hugo  made 
her  the  subject  of  one  of  his  historical  dramas. 

DELPHI,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Carroll 
county.  Inc.,  on  tne  Wabash  River,  and  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The  water-power  is  ex- 
cellent, and  is  utiliEed  in  running  paper  and 
planing  mills. 

DELPHIN  CLASSICS.  See  Britannica,  VoL  III, 
p.  657. 

DELPHIN0RHYNCHU8,  a  genus  of  cetacea  of 
the  family  Delphinida,  resembling  the  true  dolphin 
in  having  one  dorsal  nn,  but  the  beak  is  not  distin- 
guished from  the  forehead  by  a  furrow.  One  species 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  black  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  reddish  beneath,  known  as  Delphworhyu- 
chiu  BredaneiurU  or  Delphinorkynckug  rontratut,  has 
been  washed  ashore  on  trie  Atlantic  coast  of  France. 
Delphinorhynehut  coronatut,  a  much  larger  species. 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  is  a  whale  found 
In  high  northern  latitudes,  numerous  flocks  having' 
been  seen  among  the  ice-islands, near  Spitzenbergen. 

DELPHOe,  a  village  of  Van  Wert  county,  0., 
situated  on  the  Miami  canal.  It  contains  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  manufactories  of  barrels, 
staves,  and  wheels. 

DELTA,  the  parish-seat  of  Madison  parish.  La., 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Vlcks- 
burg. 

DELUNDUNO,  a  carnivorous  animal  found  fu 
the  forests  of  Java,  referred  to  the  family  T'ir*n- 
rida,  although  It  is  regarded  as  a  connecting  link 
between  that  family  and  Felidx.  It  is  prettily 
streaked  and  spotted,  and  has  a  slender  form  and 
a  long  cylindrical  tail. 

DELVINO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Albania, 
European  Turkey.  The  women  wear  a  peculiar 
garb  consisting  of  a  long,  white  wrapper  extending 
from  head  to  foot,  which  makes  them  appear  like 
animated  monumental  figures. 

DEMAVEND,  Mount,  an  extinct  volcano  in  Per- 
sia, forming  the  highest  peak  of  the  Etbnrx  chain, 
which  separatee  the  low  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
from  the  high  table-land  of  Persia.  The  sum- 
mit is  covert  with  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  which  ia 
brought  to  the  plains  in  bags  to  be  disposed  of  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  No  European  ascended 
this  peak  until  1837.  The  Russian  survey  ascer- 
tained the  height  to  be  18,600  feet  See  Britannioa, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  176, 177. 
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DEMBEA,  Tbana,  TzjlUa,  or  Tana  Lake,  Bit- 
oated  in  AbyBeinia,  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  its 
southern  part  being  traveread  by  the  Blue  Nile. 
It  contains  many  Seautiful  islands.  See  Britan- 
nioa.  Vol.  XVin,  p.  507. 

DEMESNE :  in  the  law  of  England  in  the  present 
day,  the  right  which  the  owner  in  poeseaeion  of 
lands  in  Fee  simple  ha»  in  his  estate.  But  the 
original  signification  of  dememe  was  that  portion 
of  the  lands  of  a  manor  which  the  lora  of  the 
ntanor  reserved  for  his  immediate  ose  and  occu- 
pation. 

DEMESNE,  Akcixkt  :  in  English  law,  a  tenure  by 
which  aU  manors  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  the 
reign  ol  William  the  Conqueror,  were  held.  The 
number,  names,  etc.,  of  these  were  all  entered  In  a 
book  called  "  Domesday  Book." 

DEHETZ,  FsKnanicE  AnousTZ  (1796-1873),  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  colony  at  Mettraj,  in  Prance, 
for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offendera. 

DEMI,  or  DuiT(half).  In  heraldry,  an  animal 
is  said  to  be  demi  when  only  the  upper  or  tore  half 
of  it  is  reprraented.  In  inanimate  objects  the  dex- 
ter halt  per  nale  Is  usually  intended  when  it  is  said 
b)  be  demi,  though  a  dtmi-fieur-tU-IU,  for  example, 
may  be  a  ffeur-de-lit  divided  per  f esa. 

DEMI-BASTION:  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  half- 
bastion,  which  frequently  terminates  the  branches 
of  a  orown-work  or  horn-work,  and  which  Is  alao 
ocoaslonally  nsed  in  other  places 

DEMIDOTT,  NiziTA,  the  rounder  of  the  family 
bearing  his  name.  See  Britannloa,  Vol.  VII,  p.  68; 
Vol.XVn,p.8e9. 

DEMI-LuN£:infortIficBtlon,awork  constructed 
to  cover  or  defend  the  curtain  or  wall  of  a  plaiie, 
snd  the  shoulders  of  the  adjoining  bastions.  It  Is 
oomposed  of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient  angle 
toward  the  open  ooantiv  outside  the  place.  It  has 
twodemi-gorses,  formed  near  the  counter-scarp  and 
Is  surrounded  bv  a  ditch. 

DEMIIfO,  a  city  of  New  Mexico,  and  an  impor- 
tant railroad  center,  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Bio  de  loe  Mimbree,  about  fifty  miles  below 
Silver  City.  It  was  founded  in  1881  in  the  center 
of  an  extensive  stock-range.  Lead  and  silver  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  in  abundance.  A  United 
States  custom-house  is  located  here,  and  there  is  a 
thriving  trade  with  the  mining  camps  of  the  dis- 
trict and  with  Mezioo. 

DEMIB-EI8SAB  ("Iron  Castle"),  a  fortified 
town  of  European  Turkey,  situated  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Struma,  at  the  base  of  an  old  fort-crowned 
hill.  Here  are  several  mosques  and  a  Oreek 
ohnrch. 

DEMISEMIQUAVER:  in  musical  notation,  a 
note  equivalent  in  time-value  to  halt  a  semiquaver, 
or  the  32d  part  of  a  semibreve. 

DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  See 
UifiTRn  States,  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  729-830. 

DEMOQEOT,  Jacques  Claude,  a  French  author, 
born  in  1808.  He  was  professor  in  the  colleges  of 
Beauvals,  Rsnnee,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons,  and  in 
18S4  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lycte  Saint 
Louis  in  Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  text-books  on 
French  literature  and  many  other  works. 

DEMOISELLE  (^nfArc^idtf),  a  genus  of  birds 
(dthe  crane  family,  difTennff  from  the  true  cranes 
in  having  the  head  and  neck  quite  feathered,  and 
the  tertnih  ot  the  wings  elongated  and  hanging 
over  the  tail,  so  ae  in  some  species  to  touch  the 

S round.  The  Demoiselle,  or  Niimidian  crane  (see 
ritannica.  Vol.  VI.  p.  646),  Is  about  three  feet 
long  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
ana  about  three  and  one-half  feet  high  from  the 


and  a  tuft  of  blackish  feathers,  which  hangs  from 
the  breast.  Demoiselle  is  also  a  French  name  for 
the  dragon-fly. 

DEMONSTRATION :  in  mathematics,  a  proof  of 
any  proposition  which  excludes  doubt,  as  the  dem- 
onstrations of  the  propositions  in  £u<^d.  The 
method  of  demonstration  in  mathematics  ie  the 
same  with  that  of  drawing  conclusions  from  princi- 
ples in  logic,  and  is  usually  syllogistic,  the  prem- 
ises being  omitted  to  be  stated  at  each  turn.  The 
principle  of  reduclio  ad  abturdum  is  also  employed, 

DEMONSTRATION:  in  military  operations,  an 
apparent  movement  or  manceuver,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  induce  him  to 
divide  his  force,  as  if  to  meet  dangers  from  various 
quarters.  When  thus  divided  and  weakened  he 
may  be  attacked  with  greater  chance  of  success. 

DEMULCENTS,  bland  and  lubricating  liquid 
substances,  taken  by  the  mouth,  tor  the  purpose  of 
soothing  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
promoting  the  dilution  of  the  blood  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  secretions.  Demulcents  are  chiefly 
composed  of  starch,  or  gum,  or  of  substances  con- 
taining these  dissolved  in  water;  sometimes  also 
of  oily  matters,  or  the  white  of  eegs,  and  othw 


vorite  form  of  demulcents. 

DENDBERPETON,  a  small  lizard-like  batrachi- 
an,  found  by  Lyell  and  Dawson  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  hollow  trunk  of  an  upright  ttgillaria.  The  tree 
was  about  two  feet  in  ^ameter,  and  consisted  of 
an  external  cylinder  of  coal,  and  &n  internal  axis  of 
mud  and  sand  cemented  {ogether  with  fragments 
ol  wood  into  a  solid  rocky  mass.  In  this  were  dis- 
covered the  shell  of  a  pupa,  the  first  air-breathing 
mollusk  met  with  in  tne  coal,  and  the  bones  of  a 
small  reptile,  probably  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  It 
was  described  and  figured  by  Owen  as  Dendrerpeton 
Aeadianum.  He  showed  it  to  be  nearly  related  to 
Archtgoiaurta.  from  the  plicated  structure  of  the 
teeth,  the  sculpturing  of  the  cranial  plates,  and  the 
structure  and  proportion  of  certain  limb-bones.  It 
receives  its  name,  "  tree-lizard,"  from  its  having 
been  found  in  a  tree ;  and  this  was  eupposed  to 
show  that  it  had  arboreal  habits;  it  is, however, 
probable  that  the  remains  had  been  washed  in 
with  the  mud  and  sand,  which  form  the  matrix  in 
which  the;  are  preserved. 

DENDRITE,  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar 
branching  mineral  crystallization  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  fissures  and  Joints  or  in  the  substance  of  rocks. 
having  the  appearance  of  moss,  and  often  mistaken 
for  fossil  plante.  The  hydrous  oxide  of  manganese 
is  the  mineral  that  generally  assumes  this  form, 
occurring  treqneutly  m  great  abundance  in  lime- 
stone, steatite,  trachyte,  and  other  substances, 

DENDB0LITE8,  petrified  stems  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  all  parte  of  the  world  in  the  forma- 
tions called  Secondary,  especially  in  the  coal  for- 
mation. They  vary  in  size,  and  may  be  considered 
the  remains  of  a  former  creation.  In  some  in- 
stances gigantic  stems  occur,  which  often  contain 
branches,  fruit  and  even  the  impressions  of  leaves: 
and  in  other  places  mere  fragments  are  found, 
which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  trees  now  grow- 
ing in  the  same  regions,  the  fossil  stems  of  beauti- 
ful palms  having  been  discovered  at  Chemnitz, 
in  Saxony,  and  other  similar  place*.  Such  woods, 
when  preserved  in  ancient  strata  altered  b;  vol- 
canic fire, are  changed  into  agate,or  into  pitchstone. 
Omnion  is  divided  regarding  their  origin. 

DENGUE,  or  Bbeak-bokk  Fxvbk,  also  called 
Davov  and  Bucket  Fevbb,  a  disease  known  In  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  was  first  described  as  having  a|^ 
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pe&red  in  1627  and  1628.  It  is  seldom  fatal,  though 
very  violent  in  its  access,  mainlj  consiBting  of  an 
attack  of  Inflammatory  fever,  accompanied  by 
pains  of  the  limbs,  in  tbe  joints  and  muscleH.  It 
usuallj  terminates  hy  a  copious  perspiration  after 
a  few  days. 

DENISON,  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  Grayson 
county,  Texas,  situated  within  three  miles  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  an  imimr- 
tant  railroad,  shipping,  and  trading  center,  having 
a  large  trade  with  the  fine  agricultural  region  in  its 
vicinity.  Tbe  city  is  especially  noted  as  a  fruit 
market.  It  has  excellent  water  works  and  con- 
siderable manuractureE.  It  contains  St.  X  a  vie  r  con- 
vent, a  bUHiness  college,  good  schools,  ice  factory, 
meat  refrigerator,  planing  mill.  Iron  foundry,  etc. 
It  has  also  railroad  machine  shops.  Population  in 
- —  3,975; 


factories. 

DENISON,  Geobob  Antbony,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish prelate,  brother  of  John  Evelyn  Denison,  born 
In  1S06;  became  vicar  of  East  Brent  in  1S48,  and 
archdeacon  of  Taunton  in  1S5I.  On  a  charge  of 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  he  was 
condemned  bv  an  ecclesiastical  court,  In  1861,  to 
be  deprived  of  his  preferments;  but  tbe  judgment 
was  quashed  by  the  court  of  arches  and  toe  privy- 
council.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  high  church  party, 
an  opponent  of  secular  education,  and  an  advocate 
of  the  confessional.  He  was  for  many  years  editor 
of  tbe  "Church  and  State  Review ; "  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  convocation  which  con- 
demned Bishop  Golenso's  works.  His  principal  lit- 
erary productions  are  his  delightful  Kotft  of  My 
Life  and  Mr.  Gladtloru. 

DESISON,  John  Evbltn  (18<XV-73).  for  many 
years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  privy 
councilor.  He  was  a  B.  C,  L,  of  Oxford,  ana  was 
created  Viscount  Ossington.  He  retired  from  tbe 
speaker's  chair  in  1672. 

DENISON,  Masv  Ancbxws,  author,  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, Hass.,  Hay  26, 1826.  Her  husband,  Charles 
W.  Benison,  was  a  clergyman,  author  and  editor. 
Bte  has  lived  in  London  and  British  Guiana,  and 
written  tor  American  and  English  magazines. 
Amons  her  books  tbe  most  popular  have  been 
That  Huiband  .of  Mine,  and  That  Wije  of  Mine. 

DENISON  raiVERSITY.  See  Colleoss,  in 
these  RevIaioDs  and  Additions. 

DENMARK  (EongeriaetDanmark).  For  the  early 
history,  climate,  pnMuctions,  commerce,  etc..  of  the 
*  kingdom  of  Denmark,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  pp. 
8(^-94.  According  to  the  last  decennial  census, 
taken  Feb.  1, 1890,  the  total  area  of  Denmark  was 
14,124  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  2,186r 
169.  The  population  in  1870  was  1,794,733,  and  In 
1680  1,9804g9,  showing  an  increase  during  each  of 
the  two  decennial  periods  of  nearly  10  per  cent.,  or 
1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Denmark  proper  the 
town  population  has  increased  from  615,768  in  1880 
to  663,121  in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  28.7  per  cent.; 
while  the  rural  population  baa  increased  from 
1,453  281  in  1880  to  1,509,084  in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of 
6.77  per  cent.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Scandinavian.  Out  of  every  1,000  persons,  469  live 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  229  by  manufacturine 
industries,  68  by  trade,  and  27  by  seafaring  and 
fishing. 

The  financial  budget  for  1890-91,  sanctioned  by 
provisional  law  of  April  2, 1890,  provided  for  a  total 
revenue  of  54,683,727  kroner,  and  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  63,300,803  kroner.  An  important  feature  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  compara- 


tively large  amount.  On  March  31, 1889,  the  fund 
stooaat  17,821,796  kroner.  The  object  of  the  reserve 
fund  is  to  place  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  tbe  event  of  sudden  emergencies.  The 
public  debt  of  Denmark,  which  was  incurred  in  part 
by  large  annual  deficits  In  former  years,  before  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government,  and 
in  part  by  raQway  undertakings,  and  tbe  construe 
tlon  of  harbors,  light-houses,  and  other  worka  o. 
public  importance,  amounted  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  March  31,  1889,  to  190,^449  kroner. 
The  investments  of  the  State,  excluding  the  reserve 
fund,  amounts  to  about  82,000,000  kroner,  thus  re- 
ducing the  debt  to  about  one-half. 

The  army  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  young  men 
of  the  kinedom  who  have  reached  the  age  of  22  years. 
They  are  liable  to  service  for  eight  years  in  tbe 
regular  army  and  its  reserve,  and  for  eight  yeara 
subsequent  in  the  extra  reserve.  The  total  peace 
strength  of  the  army  in  1890  was  2M  officen,  ana 
16,318  men;  the  total  war  strength, aboao  60,000 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  is 
productive.  According  to  latest  returns  the  total 
area  under  com  crops  was  2,917,(i80  acres ;  potatoes, 
110^06  acres;  clover,  396418  acres;  bare  fallow, 
6S8,!16  acres;  grass,  meads,  etc.,  3,163,020  acres. 
The  leading  crops  in  1889  were  oats,  26,768^1 
bushels;  barley,  19323,617  bushels;  rye,  16,79^7 
bushels;  wheat,  4,826,311  bushels ;  potatoes,  16^li,p 
•<12  bushels;  other  roots,  26325,434 busfaela;  besides 
regetables,  hay,  and  clover.  The  total  value  of 
the  produce  In  1889  was  274396,469  kroner.  The 
total  Imports  for  the  year  1888  amounted  to  274,401,- 
000  kroner,  and  the  exporU  to  192309,000  kroner. 
On  July  IS,  1688,  there  were  in  Denmark  proper, 
376,683  horses;  1,469327  head  of  cattle,  1,^A9S 
sheep,  13,405  goats;  and  770,766  swine. 

In  1889  there  were  in  Denmark  a  total  length  of 
1,214  English  miles  of  raUway  open  for  traffle,  of 
wbicb  about  1300  miles  belonged  to  the  State. 

DENNERY,  or  lyEifNxay  Adolpot  Philippk, 
a  dramatic  writer  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at 
Paris  in  1811.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  Dec.  10,  1849,  and  promoted  to  tbe  rank 
of  officer,  Aug.  1^  1859.  He  produced  about  200 
pieces  from  1831  to  188^  and  was  the  creator  of  Ca- 
bourg,  a  watering-place  in  Normandy. 

DENNIS,  Joseph,  journalist,  horn  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1768,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7, 
1612.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  studied  lav, 
but  made  titerature  his  profession.  He  edited  "^he 
Farmer's  Museum,"  the  "United  States  Gacette," 
and  founded  and  edited  "  The  Portfolio."  Collet 
tions  of  his  eesaya,  entitled  The  Lay  Preacher,  or 
Short  Sermon*  for  IdU  Momentt,  were  published  in 
book-form.  "iiT.  Dennie  wrote  nnder  the  pen-name 
of  "Oliver  Old  School."  He  founded  the  ^  Tuesday 
Club,"  many  of  whose  members  were  on  the  statT  w 
The  Portfolio. 

DENNI80N,  WniiAM,  bom  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Nov.  23, 1815,  died  in  Columbus,  June  16, 1882.    He 

Saduated  at  Miami  College  in  1836;  adopted  the 
jal  profession ;  was  elected  to  the  leglsIataTe  in 
1846;  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  first  Republicaa 
national  convention,  and  in  1860  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket  as  governor  of  Ohio,  and  from 
1864  to  1866  was  Postmaster-Greneral.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  railroad. 
DENOUEMENT :  in  fiction,  a  term  generally  ap- 


hastening  the  catastrophe.  A  good  denouement  Jn 
a  play  or  novel  should  be  natural,  as  the  result  of 
the  preceding  plot,  and  yet  should  not  be  so  obvl* 
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oas  aa  to  be  easily  aaticipated.  Forced  and  arbi- 
trary Bolutiona  of  plot,  offending  against  nature 
and  common  sense,  are  frequently  perpetrated 
for  theatrical  effect. 

DENS,  PWHB  (]690~1775),  aRoraan  Catholic  theo- 
logian, born  near  Antwerp,  at  Boom.  He  waa  parish 
pnest  of  Saint  Bumold's,  and  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Malines  for  40  years.  His  work,  Theologia 
iIriTali»et  Dogmaiica,\s  extensively  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Roman  Catholic  theological  schools. 

DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  density  of  a 
body  is  the  ratio  of  its  maas  when  compared  with 
the  same  bulk  of  water.  Astronomy  and  the  laws 
of  gravitation  have  furnished  the  data  for  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  the  earth,  which  is  now  as- 
ramea  to  be  ftbout  five  times  that  of  water.  See  As- 
[Y,  Brltannica,  Vol.  11,  pp.  792,  798;  andGBOL- 


martiai  exploits.    He  dieds.  c.    ._. 

DENTEX,  a  ^nus  of  acanthopterooa  fishea  of 
the  family  Spandx  (sea-breama,  etc).  It  aometlmes 
attains  a  length  of  three  feet  and  weighaSO  pounds. 
One  species  abooads  in  the  Uedlterranean. 

DENTIL.  See  Architbctdrb,  Britannlca,  Vol.  II, 
^4e3. 


•nts  employed  are  charcoal,  common  salt,  chalk, 
phosphate  of  aoda,  cream  of  tartar,  myrrh,  oat«ohu, 
and  cinchona. 

DENTRI08TRE8,  a  tribe  or  sub-order  of  birds,  of 
the  order  JmeMorei,  characterized  by  a  bill  with  a 


birds,  although  the  shrikes  (Lanuue),  which  belong 
to  it, prey  aw>  on smsU birds, quadrupeds  and  rep- 
tUes. 

DENTISTRY,  Pboobesb  in.  For  general  article 
on  DBHTiBTax,  see  Brltannica,  Vol,  VII,  ^p.  95-100. 
While  in  the  human  family  the  most  important 
function  of  the  teeth  is  to  subserve  nutrition  by 
the  mastication  of  food,  thejr  also  aid  very  mate- 
rially in  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds,  many 
of  the  tones  and  pronunciations  of  words  depend- 
ing, in  high  degree,  upon  the  presence  of  teeth. 
Their  impairment  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  re- 
gret,  and  their  replacement  a  matter  of  great  con- 
venience, if  not  of  necessity.  The  practice  of 
dentistry   has  been  known  for   ages,  and  is  at- 


mummies  in  Egypt,  the  latter  showing  false  teeth 


■ttcDdlnE  tba  teeth. 


dlfflcnlt*  or  dlHHM  attcDdliiE  tba  tec 
(Ofiether,  u  qnlokly  productlreof  dlsordei 
Mm.     A  urtlal  olualfled  list  of  abcon 


Oarft^-Dir  deOKT,  or  deatmctlre  dlBease  ol  (he  bong,  tm- 
peoiallTadlMMe  reialtliw  in  the  dlslnUgratlou  of  ths  snb- 
■buiM  eoMposIiif  the  vsnona  put«  ol  the  IcdlTldoal  taetb, 
(hereby  oanalDg  uvttlee. 

Szeematttntt—naolhlA,  boa;  growth  on  the  niriaoa  of  (be 

AIlrlu^ol^'-^  wearing  or  lubblng  off.  or  Kwmj,  b;  [ilotlon. 

oSS^lon,  OTdtipbcemeat,  a  derangement  ol  the  teeth, 
MoMratfon,  or  rendinf  unnder  the  parte:  t  forcible  dia. 

placement  of  the  cap  ol  dentine  and  enamel  of  a  partlallj  de- 

Teloped  tootb  from  Che  formative  pnlp. 
IrrUatlon,  or  evoUiig  an  almormal  aotion. 


morbid  condition  charaoterlied  br  iwslt 
piuu,  Aeau  aud  rednew. 
inaJoHon  (polypus),  or  the  formation  oi  new  tlunm. 

Suppuratioti,  ot  Ihe  g "' 

Dfoih.  or  the  ceualli 
tooth. 
/rTf(a«on,  the  reauU 
InflamaMUm,  acute  i 

Htnaorrliaat.  or  unuaaal  discharge  of  blood. 

Abtettt,  or  collection  of  pus,  a  gum  boll. 

The  number  of  dcuta]  Infltrnmente  bae  increaaed  many  fold  i 
drills  of  various  Bliea,  which  lire  operated  by  pedal  mecban' 
Ism,  and  Into  which  ntburr  and  caUel,  and  electrical  md- 
leCa  lor  chipping  and  trimming  are  among  aome  ol  the  mor« 
importaat  Inventions.  Apiece  of  rubber  (the"  rubber  dam  "I 
for  protecting  the  teeth,  and  operallng  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  coffer  dam  during  the  process  of  cleanfag  and 
HlUng,  Is  one  ol  the  moit  valuable  acqulsltloni  lor  keeping 
the  looch  under  operation  dry  and  clean.   The  coruuduia 


"K 


Invented  by  Dr.  Robert  Arthur  In  ISTS,  Is  regarded  if 
great  advance  on  any  prevloua  methods  of  cleaning  and 
ollshlng. 


Vulcanite  aa  a  lubstltute  for  metal,  horn,  tmne,  or  iTory.  in 
plate  work,  has  become  so  poputsr  as  almoat  entirely  to 
■npenede  their  use.  Its  ease  of  management,  and  the  readt- 
nsa*  with  which  It  Is  molded  to  the  form  ol  the  mouth;  It* 
■nacepUblllty  of  being  colored  to  suit  Ifae  color  of  the  guma, 
and  the  firmneas  with  which  It  relalru  the  Imbedded  teetb, 
make  It  of  great  valoe  In  dentistry.  Celluloid  also  enter* 
largely  Into  dental  use  In  supplantlni  metal,  etc.,  for  th* 

Q,^    Both  have  been  brought  to  so  high  a  degre* 

in  In  manulactnrs  as  to  be  placed  In  position 

_ , — ..._.,._  decayed  itumpe  of  the  original 

without  iQConveuIeuce  (O  th* 
wearvr,  ana  wita  jiiiie  or  no  danger  of  being  thrown  from 
their  place  by  sudden  coughing. 

Porcelain  haa  been  for  cenlnrlea  a  favorite  material  (or  df* 
Inthearts.    It  was  u""' '~  """   ~ ........... 


.- — of  anClgul.,. 

and  the  exquisite  gema  of  later  age*,  and  with  steadm  in- 
creasing improvements  bis  oome  down  to  our  own  age.  It  baa 
been  found  ol  tbegreateit  oaa  In  manulactnring  teeth.  In 
respect  of  cleanliness,  appearance,  and  naturalness  In  ahaps 
and  color,  k  baa  Doaaperior  la  that  dopartmeut  of  dentist^. 
The  first  porcelslQ  teeth  mannlaoCured  In  the  United  State* 
date  from  ifoo.  In  ISSJ  tbelr  manufacture  waa  begtin  on  an 
extended  scale.  Improvement*  were  rapidly  made  In  mold- 
ing, enameling,  and  coloring,  until  Id  recent  years  the  life- 
like appearance  Of  porcelsln  teeth  hM  seemed  to  have  reached 
Its  completion.  In  IBM  Bamuel  8.  White  began  their  manu- 
Iscinreln  Phlladelnhlaon  an  extended  scale,  and  built  np 
an  enlerprlee  which  loon  became  the  largeat  ol  It*  kind  In 
the  world.  In  addition  to  (be  great  factory  (omlnf  ont  MO,. 
000  teetb  every  monlh,  branch  boasea  were  eetabllehed  In 
Mew  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston  and  Chicago.  I(  Is  estimated 
that  this  one  American  house  manufactures  more  than  one- 
hall  of  all  the  artUclal  teeth  used  In  the  world. 

Porcelain  has  also.  In  late  year*,  entered  Into  the  mann- 
facture  of  plate  work.  lu  freedom  Irom  the  deleterious  mat- 
ters, snlplutle  of  dnc,  and  sulphate  ol  mercury,  whioh  enter 
Into  the  compoaltion  of  rubber  plate,  or  vulcanite  and  celln- 
lold  (camphor-gum  forming  one  of  the  component  part*  ol 
celluloid),  aa  well  a*  (be  entire  abaeneeof  mluoral  taste 
attendant  on  metallic  plates,  make  It  Invaluable  In  |diat* 
work.  The  porcelain  usea  in  this  feature  of  dentlatiy  1*  eom- 
posed  wholly  of  feldspsf  and  sllei.  The  minerals  are  lint 
pulverlied,  then  molded  and  baked.  Tor  cleanltne**  and 
parity  of  sutiace  (bla  plate  t*  thus  lar  unsurpoMed;  ow- 
ing principally  to  It*  freedom  from  all  chemical  action 
wBlch  takes  placi  '     -  *       "  "  


mponnda  such  as  those  containing  eninhata*  or  sulphides. 
•  lie  teeth  are  mode  ol  porcelain,  and  aftenrord*  fitted  Into 

Elates  of  porcelain  In  snob  perfection  that  no  inconvenience  i* 
itt  by  the  wearer,  and  uo''falaIty"  recognlaed by  the  moM 
critical  obaerver,  except  by  permission  01  the  wearer.  Poroe- 

laln  teeth  and  plate  are  Indeatmc 

(be  moat  delicate  oolor-tonei  a , 

apaolty  grading  Into  translnoeney  and  textuL 

Stbe  eye,  affording  a  perfect  subatltnte  lor  (be  lost  oi 
e  useot  porcelain  In  plate  work  v—  *■  ' 


ideatmctlbia  by  oral  •aoretlono,  ai 

a  are  readily  gtven  shades  « 

"  Bxnra  as  determined 

.__ , , , llo^^ 

Hahlon  Loom,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  protected  b' 

>._  natenl*,  which  were  subsequently  assigned 

B.  Sunn,  formerly  ol  Delaware.  Ohio,  bntsutws- 


1  toDr. 


cess  by  paUnl*,  which  were  subsequent!] 

—  ^    "- — ,  formerly  ol  Delaware,  unio,  onieoD 

, ,  and  eminent  dentist  of  New  York  cltv. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  In  the  mechanics  of  den  tutry. 
Is  the  eleotrio-magnecle  mallet,  devtsed  by  Dr.  W.  G,  A.  Bon- 
wlll.  with  Improvements  by  Dr.  H.  H.Webb.  It  Is  a  small 
Inatrument,  held  and  guided  by  the  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
hammering  and  packing  by  gentle  etrokes  rapidly  glien  on 
tbegoldor  other  Oiling  fnlhe  cavity  of  (he  too^.  it  u- 
eompllshe*  In  a  lew  seconds  what  previously  required  la 
many  Instances  an  hour's  time,  while  the  work  accomplished 
Is  regarded  as  perfect. 

It  la  steled  that  the  drat  denUet  In  what  are  now  the 
United  Btatea,  was  John  Woofendate,ol  England,  who  prac- 
ticed in  Kew  York  and  Philadelphia  IromlTM  to  17SS.  and 
then  returned  to  England.  The  neit  w»«  a  rrenehman,  L« 
MBlr,whocameOTer  with  the  French  army  to  aid  ibe colo- 
nies In  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  A  Mr.  John  J*  hillock 
followed  lnl7B4.  Isaac  Greenwood  wni  the  Bret  ^e,""?!!? 
settle  lu  Boatnn.  and  his  son.  John  Greenwood,  la  ciaimea  wj 
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h>ve  been  the  first  native-born  Amorlcan  denllst,  befrlnolng 
ptmotlCB  iu  New  York  dtr  In  17S8.  "nil  u  lale  lu  1790  wai  the 
OnlT  denllBt  In  the  city.  In  thai  yeoi  be  congtmcted  on  en- 
tire denture  for  Geaeml  Wuhln^ton,  Bud  In  ITOJ  another 
Which  wu  unenrpuaed  b(  an;  Eucopein  vork.  The  Ceetb 
were  carved  (rom  Ivory  and  held  la  place  by  spiral  sprliiKe. 
As  BC  evidence  ot  the  remarLabte  prowtb  of  deatlstry  In  the 
UntCed  States  the  lollowlng  comparative  table  la  given, 
taken  Irom  offlclal  sources,  and  showing  the  number  ol  dea- 
tlstain  the  United  SUtee,  by  decades; 


It  Is  estimated  that  Cbe  total  In  otkercountd 


ee«d5jOOD.    The  relative  procreu,  therefore,  otdeBClBtry  has 

'  ._  ...-  ^tj^_    Dnrlng  t^"  '— '  ' — 

■  enlln 


there  has  also  been  s  great  ImproremanTIn  methods.  Amoufi 
the  more  Important  la  Ibat  of  "  capping."  to  preaerve  the 
vitality  of  the  pulp  ol  the  tooth.  Tbe  preparatlooe  used  are 
many.  Lead,  tin,  aabeelos.  a  pulverlied  preparation  of 
gutta-percba  and  feldspar,  clarified  qDlll.and  later  a  com- 
pound made  of  oxide  of  slno  and  dilute  deliquescent  chlo- 
ride of  alno  have  all  bsen  need.  This  latter  la  regarded  with 
eapeclal  favor-  lo  Its  oeei  and  lor  tbe  purpose  of  avoiding 
possible  pain  by  coming  In  contact  with  the  lender  pnlp,  a 
ihlu  paste  ol  oxide  of  line  and  carbolic  acid  Is  llrstlaldon. 
and  on  Ihla  is  bnllt  the  soperstructare  made  of  the  Oiy- 
chlorlde  of  zlnc- 

Great  proKreas  bu  been  made  Id  the  dental  profession  In 
respect  ol  tbe  organliatlon  ol  oollegei,  tbe  formation  of  so- 
cieties and  tbe  publication  ol  louToala.   Ol  colle —  "- 
weraattbe  close  of  tbe  year  18*0,  -     ~'     ' 


ll leges  Ih 
A,  tie  "  O 


"Dental  School 

Many  new  proeeeses have  alao  been. and  are  Btlll  belngde- 
vetoped  loT  tbe  Implautulou  of  teeth;  Investigations  art 
being  proaeoaled  In  the  bacteriological  causea  of  decayi  thi 
treament  and  cnre  ot  Pyorrhea  Alveolarls;  fllllog  the  teett 
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plating  tee  Chi  treatment 


OlfnMtnredlawa;  and  treatment  of  cleft  palate,  the  l 

of  dentistry  Is  advancing  mnch  more  rapldlv  In  tbe  United 
Slates  than  la  any  other  part  ol  tbe  world. 

DENTON,  the  countj-seat  of  Caroline  county, 
Md.,  lituated  on  the  Cboptank  River,  58  miles 
southeast  of  Baltimore. 

DENTON,  the  county-seat  of  Denton  county, 
Texas,  on  a  tributary  of  Trinity  River  and  tbe  Dal- 
las and  Wichita  railroad.  The  village  has  manu- 
fnctorieB  of  flour  and  pottery. 

DENVER,  a  city  of  Colorado,  tbe  capital  and 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  State,  and  county- 
aeat  of  Arapahoe  county  (seeSritannica,  Vol-  Vll, 
p.  100)-  Denver  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  South  Platte  River,  at  an  elevation  of  5,196 
feet.  In  latitude  39^  45'  N.,  longitude  l(A°  59"  23"  W. 
It  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Dase  of  the  foot-hills, 
which  rise  and  gradually  recede  into  the  moun- 
tains, thus  affording  a  beautiful  \ieit  ot  many 
mountain-peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Pike's  Peak  and  Long^s  Peak  are  both  visible  in  the 
distance.  The  city  is  beautifully  laid  out.  has 
wide  streets  lined  with  elegant  residences  and  sub- 
Btantial  business  houses ;  has  a  well-ordered  city 

goveminent,  water  works,  gas  works,  electric  light- 
ig  establishments,  fire  department,  telephone  ex- 
change, street  railways,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  modern  and  progressive  metropolis.  Its  pub- 
lic buildings  are  among  the  finest  in  the  West,  and 
its  public  school  system  is  of  special  excellence. 
It  hasnumerous  fine  churches,  one  of  them,  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal,  completed  in  1888, 
being  one  of  the  moat  magnificently  appointed  iu 
America,  and  representing  in  actual  valuation 
more  than  one-quarter  oi  a  million  of  dollars. 
Denver  is  tbe  emporium  of  the  rich  gold  and  silver 
mining  districts  of  Colorado,  and  has  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  mint    Although  first  settled  in 


1S6S,  and  having  but  a  moderate  growth  for  tL« 
first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  its  population  in 
ISaOwas  8^20;  while  in  1890  it  had  reached  the 
remarkable  total  of  128,166. 

DEODORIZERS,  chemical  subatancee  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or  deetroving  tha 
odoriferous  principles  evolved  especially  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The7 
strictly  belong  to  the  class  of  substances  known  aa 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  \'1I,  p.  258. 

DEOXiDATION,  a  term  applied  to  the  procesa 
of  withdrawing  the  oxygen  from  a  compound,  as  in 
the  reduction  of  the  native  peroxide  of  iron  In  the 
smelting  furnaces  to  the  condition  of  metallic  iron. 
On  the  small  scale,  in  experimental  inquiries,  the 
process  of  deoridation  may  be  carried  on  before  the 
blow-pipe,  where  tbe  inner  or  reducing  flame  is 
essentially  a  deoxidizing  one. 

DEPARTMENTS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  branches  of  tbe  United 
States  Government  is  carried  on  by  means  of  de- 

fiartments.  Thus  the  State  Department  having  at 
ts  bead  the  Secretary  of  State,  attends  to  diplo- 
matic and  international  correspondence,  etc.;  the 
War  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  la  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  has  control  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  military  affairs  of  the  country ;  the  Navy 
Department,  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
its  head,  attends  to  those  of  the  navy ;  the  Interior 
Department,  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  its  head,  controls  all  matters  pertaining  to  govern- ' 
ment  lands,  their  settlement,  etc.;  the  Treasurr 
Department,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 
witD  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Ita  head,  at- 
tends to  all  financial  matters  of  the  Government, 
coinage  and  collection  of  revenue :  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  acquires  and  diffuses  among  the 
people  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture ;  the  Post  Office  Department  conducts 
the  postal  service.  Tbe  heads  of  these  depart- 
ments constitute  the  President's  Cabinet. 

DE  PAUW,  WashisotosCkablss,  txirn  in  Salem, 
Ind-,Jan.4, 1822,  died  in  Chicago,  111-,  May  5,  1887. 
He  was  a  grandson- of  a  Frenchman  who  accom- 

Sanied  Lafayette  to  America,  to  take  part  in  the  War 
)r  Independence,  Mr,  De  Pauw  engaged  in  legal 
work,  milling,  the  grain  business,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass.  He  endowed  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  gave  tl,500,000  to 
De  Pauw  Female  College  at  Albany,  Ind. 

DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY.  See  Colleozs,  in 
these  Rev-«ionsand  Additions. 

DE  PEEE,  a  manufacturing  city  of  Brovn 
county,  Wis.,  on  the  Fox  River.  Water  power  ia 
obtained  by  means  of  a  dam  across  the  river,  and 
tbe  city  has  manufactories  of  wagons,  shingles,  and 
wooden-ware,  and  contains  ear-shops,  iron-works, 
and  a  flour-milL  The  city  has  conneotion  with 
Chicago  and  BufTalo  by  means  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ers. 

DEPEW.Chauhczy  MrrcKBLL,  orator  and  rail- 
road president,  born  in  PeekakUl,  N.  Y.,  April  2S, 
1834.  He  graduated  from  \'^le  in  1856,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  taw  in  185S.  His  publla 
career  as  an  orator  was  begun  in  1856,  when  he  took 
theatumpfor  Fremont.  In  1S61  be  was  sent  to 
the  legislature; in  1863  elected  secretary  of  K-  V. 
State,  declining  reelection  two  vears  later.  InlSSS 
he  was  chosen  attorney  for  the  New  York  and  Har- 
lem Railroad,  and  thrje  years  later,  when  the  rail- 
road was  consolidated  with  the  N-  Y.  Central,  be 
became  general  counsel  of  the  company.  He  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Central  Bail- 
road  in  1882,  and  the  following  year,  president  of 
the"Vandfirbilt''  reads.    Mr.  Depew  is  president  of 
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the  TTolon  League  Clnb  and  the  Yale  Alumni  Abso- 
datloQ  of  New  York  citf.  A  volume  containing  a 
nomber  of  his  addresses  has  been  published,  iu- 
elnding  those  made  on  the  uuveillng  of  the  statues 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  of  Bartholdi's  Liber- 
tv;  on  the  life  and  character  of  Garfield;  and  on 
the  ^d  anniversary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

DEPEY8TEB,JoKN  Watts,  born  in  New  York 
city,  March  9,  J821.  He  ia  a  descendant  of  a  French 
Huguenot  lamilv.  whose  first  representative  in  New 
York,  Johannes  De  Peyster.  emigrated  from  Holland 
about  1SS5;  became  a  mercbant  in  New  York  city, 
and  held  several  important  public  offices.  Mr.  De 
Peyster  became  in  184fi  colonel  of  the  111th  regi- 
ment of  New  York  militia  and  in  1866  was  brevet- 
ted  major-general.  He  has  written  on  military, 
historical,  and  ethnological  subjects.  Among  his 
numerous  publications  are  Life  of  Field  Matthal 
ToT»ten*on;  The  Dutch  al  the  North  Pole;  Carautiui, 
the  Dutch  August  la;  And  Periorud  and  Military  Bit- 
toty  of  flen.  Philip  Kearney. 

DEPILATORIES,  or  Epilatories,  chemical 
agents  employed  for  removing  superfluous  hair 
from  the  skin.  They  w€re  extensively  used  by  the 
ancients. 

DEFONEKT.  a  term  in  Latin  grammar  applied 
to  verbs  of  a  passive  form,  but  active  in  significa- 
tion. They  are  so  called  because  they,  as  it  were, 
lay  down  or  dispense  with  the  signification  proper 
to  their  form,  and  originally,  they  all  bad  a  refledt^ 
ive  meaning,  like  the  middle  voice  in  Greek  verbs; 
thus  ni'enor,  "IdetcAt,"  means  radically,  "I  turn 
myself  away  from." 

DEPOBIT,  a  village  of  New  York  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  on  the  Erie  Uailroad.  It  is  situat- 
ed partly  In  Broome  county  and  partly  in  Dela- 
ware county.  It  has  dour  and  planing  mllla,  and 
stockyards. 

DEPOSITION,  the  testimony  of  a  witneas   set 


pose.  The  depositions  are  answers  to  questions  gen- 
erally put  by  the  legal  representatives  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit  under  the  control  of  the  court  or  oom- 
miuloner,  and  the  answers  are  taken  down  by 
the  clerk  of  court,  or  by  a  clerk  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  deposition  cannot  be  read 
where  the  witness  himself  might  be  produced,  sec- 
ondary evidence  being  never  admissible. 

DEPPING,    Obobob    Bbrnabd     (1T84-1SSS},     a 
French  goographer  and  historian.    In  180S  he  be- 
teacbing  Oennan  and  writing  for  the  press. 

Subllshed  many  books,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
ilstorical  or  geographical  character. 

DEPRESSION,  or  Dip  or  the  Hobizon,  the 
angle  through  wnlcb  the  sea  horizon  appears  de- 
pressed in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

DE  PR0FUNDI8  ("Out  of  the  depths"),  the  first 
words  of  the  ISOtb  Paalm,  which  form  a  portion  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churcb,  and  is 
■ung  when  the  bodiea  of  the  dead  are  committed  to 
the  grave.  A  tender  melancholy  pervades  the 
psalm,  which,  howevor,  brightens  up  at  the  close 
under  the  conviction  that  there  la  a  "plenteous 
redemption." 

DEPUTY,  one  who  exercises  power  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  another  who  has  placed  him  in  his 
stead.  The  appointment  of  the  deputy  does  not 
free  the  principal  from  responsibility,  for  the  deputy 
Is  not  an  assignee. 

PE  PUY,  Hknry  Walteb,  bora  at  Pompey  HUI, 
Onondago  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  died  Feb.  2, 1876. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  the  private  secretary  of  Gov. 
Horatio  Seymour  (1868-M),  served  on  foreign  mis- 
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He  was  an  editor,  a  newspaper  writer,  and  the 
author  of  Kotmth  and  Hit  Oeneralt;  Lovit  NapoUon 
and  His  Timet,  and  other  works. 


junction  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  at  the  confluence  o 
the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  Rivers. 

DERBY,  Edwabd  Hesey  Smith  Btajjlbt,  16th 
Earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  1628.  In 
1848  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  tor  the 
borough  of  Lynn-Regis,  and  In  1852  was  appointed 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  In  18S8  he  be- 
came secretary  for  India,  and  in  1869  succeeded 
his  father,  the  14th  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  earldom. 
In  1874  he  again  became  foreign  secretary  under 
Disraeli,  but  resigned  in  1876  and  joined  the 
Liberal  party  two  years  later.  From  13S2  to  1B86  be 
was  secretary  fortne  colonies. 

DERBY,  Elias  Hasebt,  merchant,  born  ia 
Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  16.,  1789,  died  there  Sept.  8, 1799. 
His  father  was  a  ship-owner,  and  the  son  continued 
In  the  business  and  greatly  extended  it.  He  sent 
trading  veaaels  to  Russia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
China.  He  contributed  $10,000  toward  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  the  American  navy  (1798),  and  loaned 
snppliee  and  ships  to  the  National  Government. 

DERBY,  Elias  Hasekt  (second),  merchant  and 
ship-owner,  born  in  Salem,  Jan.  10,  1766,  died  In 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Sept.  16, 1620.  He  was  the  first 
importer  of  merino  sheep  into  this  countrv,  and 
the  first  manufacturer  of  broadcloth  in  Massfr- 

DERBY,  Elias  Hasebt  (third),  lawyer,  born  in 
Salem,  Mass..  Sept.  24,  1803,  died  in  Boston,  Masa., 
March  80, 1680 ;  be  was  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  railroads,  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the  Hoosao 
tunnel,  and  in  the  building  of  iron-olads  during  the 
civil  war.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Review"  and  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 

DERBY,  Gboboe,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  13, 
1819,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  20,  1874.  He  waa 
an  army  surgeon,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
sanitarian.  Heserved  for  four  years  in  the  army,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  lieutenant^ralonelof  volunteers. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  hygiene  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  College. 

DERBY,  JoRH  Bakton,  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Not.  13.  1792,  died  in  Boston  In  1867.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  a  lawyer,  and  a  minor 

DERBY,  Gbobob  H.  (1823-61),  an  American  offi- 
cer and  humorist.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
1846-47,  and  received  the  brevet  of  flrst>lieu tenant. 
From  1847  to  1860  he  was  on  variotiB  surveys  and 
explorations.  He  is  the  author  of  many  humorous 
effusions. 

DERELICT,  a  term  in  law,  signifying  anything 
forsaken  or  left  unoccupied,  or  willfully  cast  away. 
"Where  the  sea  has  receded  from  the  shore,  the 
land  thus  left  uncovered  is  styled  derelict.  The 
most  common  use  of  the  term  is  its  application  to 
a  ship  which  has  been  wrecked,  ana  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  master  and  crew  without  hope  of 
recovery.  The  mere  quitting  of  a  ship  tor  the  pur. 
pose  of  procuring  assistance  from  tue  shore,  or 
other  temporary  cause,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  ner  again,  does  not  make  her  derelict. 

DERIVATION:  in  medicine,  a  method  of  curing 
disease,  by  which  it  was  formerly  suppoBed  that 
the  malirUi  morW,  or  matter  of  the  uiseaae.  was 
drained  away  through  some  channel  established 
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for  it  by  artificial  means,  as  when  a  blister  ia  ap- 
plied over  an  intiamed  luns. 

DERMESTES,  a  geouB  of  coleopterouB  insectB  of 
tbe  »eotloii  Pentamera  and  of  the  lamil;  Clavieomei, 
having  antennK  shorter  than  the  thorax,  their 
three  terminal  jointH  (orming  an  ovate  compressed 
«lub.  Their  larvie  feed  mostly  on  dry  and  decaying 
animal  matter  and  are  very  voracioue,  committinK 
great  ravages  among  lars,  collections  at  natural 
history,  etc.  B.  lardariM  is  the  familiar  bacon 
beetle,  the  larvie  of  which  is  eo  often  destructive  to 
bacon  and  other  dried  meats,  and  often  to  cheese. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  126. 

DERRICK,  a  mechanical  contrivance  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  crane,  but  recently  so  im- 
proved in  size,  strength,  and  mechanism  as  to  be 
able  not  only  to  raise  a  body  of  1,000  tons  in  weight, 
but  also  to  transport  it    from  one  place    to    an- 

DEBWENTWATEE,  James  Hadclifpe,  Earl  of, 
bom  in  168e,grandBon  ot  Charles  II  of  England,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  of  17i5.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  and  convejjed  to  the 
Tower  of  London  ;  at  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall 
he  pleaded  guilty  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Iting,  but  his  appeal  was  rejected  and 
be  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Feb.  24, 1716.  He 
was  the  last  earl  of  Derwentwater. 

DEHZAVIN,  Gabbiel  Romanowicz  (1743-1816),  a 
popular  Russian  lyric  poet,  whose  most  celebrated 
poem  is  the  Addren  to  the  Deity.  See  Britannica, 
Vol,  XXI,  p.  lOti. 

DESERTION,  the  abandonment  of  ft  duty  will- 
iully  and  without  right.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  301,  (DiTorce) ;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  298  {Military  Law) ; 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  613. 

DESICCATION,  the  process  of  drying  by  heat, 
dry  air  or  chemical  agents  which  have  an  affinity 
for  water.  Examples  of  the  class  of  drying  sub- 
stances or  desiccants  are  fused  chloride  of  calcium, 
quicklime,  fused  carbonate  of  potash  and  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  latter  is  employed  by  being  placed  in 
a  separate  vessel  near  the  substance  to  oe  dried, 
and  under  a  bell-jar. 

DESIGN,  Schools  of,  the  original  designation  of 
what  are  now  officially  termed  "  Schools  of  Art." 
The  establishment  of  schools  of  design  had  for  its 
object  the  training  of  designers  and  artisans  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  There  are 
many  such  schools  in  tbe  United  States,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  rare  excellence. 

DESIGNS,  CoPYBiQET  iM.  Designs  for  articles, 
whether  of  ornament  or  utility,  are  protected  by 
Tarious  statutes. 

DE  SMET,  Peter  Johs,  missionary,  bom  in  Ter- 
nionde,  Belgium,  Dec.  31,  1801,  died  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  May,  1872,  He  was  a  student  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  1821,  to  work  among  the  Indians. 
He  became  a  Jesuit  and  labored  among  the  Potta- 
wattamies,  the  Flatheads,  and  in  1846  be  visited  the 
Sinpoils,  Flatbows,  the  Wandering  Creeks,  Assinl- 
boins  and  other  tribes.  He  erected  many  mission 
buildings,  several  times  crossed  the  Atlantic,  ob- 
taining money  and  fellow- workers,  exerted  a  great 
influence  tor  good  over  the  Indians,  and  on  several 
occasions  prevented  hostilities  between  Indian 
tribes  and  between  the  U.  S.  government  and  the 
Indians.  He  wrote  The  Oregon  3tim07i»  aiid  Travels 
Over  the  Rocky  ISountaim;  Indian  Letters  and  Sketcke*; 
Western  Misiicmi  and  Miisionaries,  and  New  Indian 
Sketches. 

DES  MOINES,  a  city  of  Iowa,  capital  of  the 
State,  and  county-seat  of  Polk  county  (see  Britan- 
nica, VoL  VII,  p.  180>.  Having  four  trunk  lines 
of  railway,  beHidea  other  shorter  lines,  its  tralGc 
faoUitlea  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  city  in  tbe 


State.  For  local  transportation  there  ue  flft7 
miles  of  electric  railway  trackage,  and  eight  miles 
of  motor  railway  trackage.  Among  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  United  States  Federal 
Oourt  and  Post  Office  building,  a  marble  edifice 
costing  f3S6,000,  and  the  State  Capitol,  an  imposing 
and  commodious  structure,  costing  nearly  fSJiOO.- 
000.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have 
erected  a  building  at  a  cost  of  (75,000,  The  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  purchased  260  seres  of 
land  within  the  ci^  limits  for  a  permanent  location 
of  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  upon  which  it  has  expended 
for  the  improvement  of  the  ground  and  the  erection 
of  permanent  exhibition  buildings  1135,000.  There 
are  forty  public  schools,  and  numerous  private 
schools  of  high  order.  The  Catholics  and  Hebrews 
have  each  parochial  schools,  and  the  Dee  Moinea 
College  (Baptist),  the  Drake  University,  Callanan 
College,  and  the  Highland  Park  Industrial  College 
are  located  here ;  also  two  excellent  business 
colleges.  Tbe  State  library  contains  40,000  volumee, 
and  the  public  library  10,000  volumes.  The  city  is 
the  center  of  one  of  the  most  productive  coal  areas 
of  the  State,  there  being  twenty-nine  mines  within 
or  near  the  city  limits,  from  which  the  output  in 
1889  wfu  SSe  tons.  The  principal  industrial  enter- 
prises  are  mining,  pork-packmff,  and  the  mauo- 
lacture  of  glucose  and  alcohoL  The  city  enjoys  an 
extensive  wholesale  trade.  Population  In  ISS^ 
22,408;  in  1890,50,067. 
DESMONCUS,  an  American  genus  of  climbing 

Ealms,  like  the  rattans  of  the  East  Indies.  They 
ave  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  with  long  hooked 
spines. 

DESPOTISM,  a  form  of  government  which  has 
for  its  object  the  interests  of  an  individual  or  ol  a 
class,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  whole  corn- 
muni^. 

DE88ALINES,  Jean  Jacques,  Hay tian  emperor, 
born  in  Guinea,  Africa,  in  1768,  died  in  Hayti,  Oct. 
17, 1806.  He  was  a  slave  of  a  French  planter,  whose 
name  be  afterwards  assumed.  He  fought  in  the 
revolutionary  wars  of  Hayti,  becoming  adjutant- 
general  under  thenegro  commander  Jean  Francois, 
and  afterwards  Joining  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 
when  the  latter  united  with  the  French.  He 
became  lieutenant-general,  fought  the  malatto 
chief  Risaud,  winning  a  name  for  energy,  dissolute- 
ness and  brutality.  When  peace  was  declared 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  south  part  of 
Hayti,  His  administration  was  marked  by  cruelty 
to  the  negroes,  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Tou»> 
saint's  nephew,  friendliness  with  tbe  French  forces, 
which  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation upon  them.  When  the  French  had  been 
expelled  from  tbe  island  (1804],  Dessalines  waa 
made  governor-general  for  life.  At  first  he  ruled 
wiseljf,  but  he  soon  evinced  bis  disposition  by 
ordering  a  massacre  ot  all  tbe  white  inhabitants. 
He  had  bimself  crowned  emperor  of  Hayti,  taking 
the  title  of  Jean  Jacques  I.  He  became  more 
despotic  than  ever,  concentrating  all  power  witbin 
his  own  hands,  and  killing  every  person  of  whom 
he  was  suspicious.  An  insurrection  arose  In  1809, 
and  he  was  killed  by  his  officers. 

DETACHMENT:  in  military  matters,  a  small  but 
indefinite  number  of  troops  sent  away  from  the 
regiment,  brigade,  division, or  army,  ae  the  case  may 
be.  on  some  special  duties.  A  detachment  of  one 
or  more  ships  of  a  fleet  may  be  told  off  In  a  similar 


DETERMINISM,  a  term  now  generaUy  naed  to 
denote  the  doctrine  that  man's  actions  are  uniform- 
ly determined  b^.  motives,  acting  upon  his  char- 
acter, and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  ot  the  will. 
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DETMOLD,  CHEiSTiAif  Edward,  engineer,  born 
in  Hanover,  Germany,  Feb.  2,  1810,  died  in  New 
York  city,  July  2, 1887.  He  made  drawings  tor  the 
firet  locomotive  built  by  the  Meeera.  Kemble  in 
New  York,  an  peri  n  tended  the  building  of  Fort 
Sumter's  fouodatiooB,  made  improvementa  in  tbe 
aanafftflture  of  iron,  built  the  New  York  "  Crystal 
Palace,"  engaged  in  ooal  mining,  and  tranalated 
into  Englian  aome  of  Mschiavelli's  political  writ- 

DETMOLD,  William,  M.  D.,  bom  in  Hanover  in 
1808.  aettled  in  New  York  in  1887.  He  introduced 
orthopedic  surgery  into  the  United  States;  he  also 
gave  nia  voluntary  aid  as  army  aurgeon  during  the 
eivll  war,  and  invented  an  improved  knife  for  the 
nee  of  one-armed  men. 

DE  TROBRIAND,  Philippe  Reoib,  aoldier,  bom 
near  Tonra,  France,  June  4, 1816.  He  was  educated 
In  his  native  country,  and  came  to  America  in  1641, 
where  he  was  auccesaively  connected  with  two 
French  newspapers.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
be  enlisted  on  the  Northern  side  and  fought  at 
York  town,  Williamsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Gettysburg,  Petersburg,andBeveral  other 
important  battles.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general,  in  1867  assigned  to  the  district  of  Dakota, 
and  later  to  those  of  Montana  and  Green  River. 
He  waa  retired  from  aervice  at  bis  own  request, 
being  aiity-three  years  of  age  when  he  left  the 

DETROIT  a  city  of  Michigan,  the  commercial 
metropolia  of  the  State,  and  county-seat  of  Wayne 
oounty  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  1S8-34).  The 
transportation  facilities  for  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Detroit  are  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  city  in  America.  The  lake  traific  that  passes 
np  and  down  the  Detroit  River  is  enormous,  and  it 
fa  Mtimated  that  a  vessel  of  some  kind  paaaes  the 
dty  every  seven  and  one-half  minutes  during  the 
season.  Detroit  poaaesses  manufacturing  e8ta)>- 
llahments  of  national  importance.  Among  them 
are  three  manufactories  of  cara,  three  stove-works, 
and  two  medicine  factories.  One  of  the  largest 
aeedrhousea  in  the  world  has  its  headquarters  here. 
There  are  also  large  eatabliahmenta  for  amelting 
Iron  and  copper,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  en- 
gines, bridges,  machinerv,  tools,  furniture,  boots 
and  shoes,  tobacco,  etc.  The  public  school  system 
of  Detroit  ia  in  a  high  state  of  development.  The 
oburchee  are  numerous,  and  of  unusual  architec- 
tural beauty,  among  the  most  notable  being  tho 
Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  church.  Tbe  Muaeum 
of  Art  and  the  City-ball  are  also  notable  apecimens 
of  architectural  excellence.  An  international  fair 
and  exposition  was  held  in  Detroit  in  1880.  which  at- 
tracted wide  spread  attention.  The  buildings  cov- 
ered over  14  acres  of  ground,  the  main  building  being 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  a  front- 
age of  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  with  an  area  for 
ezliibition  purposes  of  about  200,000  square  feet. 
The  population  of  Detroit  in  1880  was  116  340;  in 
1890,  206.669. 

DETROIT  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Becker 
county,  Minn.,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  and 
Detroit  Lake,208  miles  west  of  Duluth. 

DETTINGBN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main 
10  miles  northwest  of  Aschaffenbutg  by  rail,  noted 
as  the  scene  of  a  battle  during  the  war  of  the 
Auetrian  Succesaion.  Here  on  June  27,  1743, 
George  II  of  England,  commanding  English.  Han- 
overians and  Austrians,  defeated  the  larger  French 
army  under  the  Due  de  Noailiea.  This  waa  the  last 
occasion  on  which  a  king  of  England  took  the  field 

MU8  EX  MACHINA,  an  expression  borrowed 
from  tbe  classical  theater.     The  tragic  poeta  of 


about  the  denouement  of  their  plots,  often  resorte_ 
to  a  more  expeditious  mode — the'  intervention  of  a 
god,  who  descended  in  a  machine,  and  abruptly 
solved  the  difficulty  that  hindered  its  proper 
termination.  In  modern  tragedy  the  arbitrary 
introduction  of  a  person  or  incident  into  the  con- 
duct of  a  plot  simply  to  remedy  aome  inartiatie 
negligence  in  its  construction,  is  metaphorically 
cailed  a  Beat  ex  Machina. 

DEUTZIA,  a  genud  of  shrubs  of  the  order 
Philadelpkaeeie,  found  in  China,  Japan,  and  North- 
ern India,  and  much  cultivated.  It  baa  pretty 
white  flowers,  and  is  named  for  Jan  Denti,  of  Hol- 
land. 

DEVASTAVIT :  in  law,  a  term  applied  to  the 
waste  or  mismanagement  of  the  assets  of  a  de- 
ceased person  by  an  executor  or  administrator. 
See  Britannica,  Vol  XXIV,  p.  394. 

DEVELOPMENT,  in  photography,  is  tbe  process 
which  immediately  follows  exposure,  and  which 
renders  the  picture  visible  in  allita  detaila.  It  con- 
sists in  the  precipitation  oF  neie  material  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  sensitive  surface  which  has  lieen  acted 
on  by  light;  the  same  principal, therefore, prevails 
in  all  processes.  See  Photogbaphy,  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIX. 

DEVENS,  Charles,  jurist,  bom  in  Charleatown, 
Masa.,  April  4,  1820,  died  Jan.  7, 1891.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  studied  law  at  Oaow 
bridge.  He  waa  United  States  marshal  for 
tbe  district  of  Massachusetts  when  the  fugitive 
slave  Thomas  81ms  was  demanded  by  hia 
master.  The  marshal,  notwithstanding  public  sen- 
timent, delivered  the  slave  to  his  owner,  and  after- 
wards tried  to  purchase  his  freedom,  but  failed. 
When  tbe  Union  army  advanced  into  the  Boulii 
Sims  was  liberated,  and  assisted  pecuniarily  by  Mr. 
Devens.  The  latter  fought  in  the  civil  war;  waa 
wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff.  Fair  Oaks  and  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  brevetted 
major-general  for  gallant  conduct  at  Riobmond. 
He  resumed  legal  duties  in  1866,  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  In  1878, 
and  was  attorney-general  under  President  Hayen 

DE  VERB,  8iK  AcBBBY  (1788-1846),  an  Irlah 
poet.  He  wrote  little  until  thirty  years  of  aos^ 
when  he  publiahed  two  dramatic  poems,  and  aul^ 
sequently  produced  many  popular  worka. 

DE  VERE.  AuBREV  Thomas,  an  Iriah  poet,  bom 
in  1814.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  an  early  tM, 
his  productions  attaining  considerable  populari^. 
In  1S64  he  became  honorary  professor  of  political 
and  social  science  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Uni ver- 
aity  of  Dublin. 

DE  VERE,  Maxikiliam  Bciiele,  an  American 
philologist,  bora  in  Sweden  In  1820.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1842,  and  in  1844  waa  mads 
a  profeasor  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  hat 
published  many  important  worka  on  philology  and 
other  subjects. 

DEVICE  (from  the  Middle  Age  Lat.  dtctta,  a 
drawing^  or  deaign),  a  motto  ezpr^aed  by  means  of 
a  pictorial  emblem.  The  motto  proper  originated 
in  the  emblem,  a  written  inacrlption  coming  to  be 
added  to  the  pictorial  design,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering tbe  meaning  more  explicit.  Devices  thus 
consist  of  two  parts:  B  figure  called  the 
"  body,"  and  a  motto  in  words  called  the  "  soul "  of 
the  device.  As  early  as  the  times  of  .£sobyIus  the 
"  Seven  Heroes  Before  Thebes  "  are  all  represented 
with  devices  on  their  ahlelds ;  and  Xenophon  re- 
lates the  same  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Sicy»- 
niana.  In  the  Middle  Ages  devices  on  coat-armor 
came  into  regular  and  formal,  uee,  and  chivalry 
employed  them  in  Its  courtly  expiensiona  of  devtt;' 
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tion  to  the  fsir  eex.    Tbey  were  used  u  Qhargea  on 
the  shield  and  as  crests. 

DEVIL,  or  Satak  iGr.  dtabolot,"  false  accuser." 
Heb.»a[on,"  adversary");  ia  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, a  mightjr  spirit  of  evil,  who  has,  during 
unknown  aces,  ruled  over  a  kingdom  of  wicked 
spirits,  and  is  in  constant  opposition  to  God.     The 


that  it  ao^oired  eleameas  and  prominence  through 
extra-national  In fl nonces. 

DEVIL'B  LAKE,  the  name  of  a  body  of  water 
and  of  a  small  village  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
North  Dakota.  The  village  is  on  a  railroad,  and  is 
the  count v-seat  of  Bamsej  county. 

DE  VINNE,  Daitibl,  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Feb.  1,  1798, 
died  in  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1SB8.  He  was 
brought  op  fn  New  York  State,  became  a  minister 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  after  fill- 
ing appointments  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  for 
five  years  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  con- 
ference on  account  of  his  anti-slavery  opir~  — 
He  1  ..,-->.         .... 


i  VINNE,  Theodobs  Low,  a  printer,  bom  In 
Btamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  36, 183S.  He  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  New  York  city  in  1849,  and  ten  years 
later  became  partner  of  his  employer,  Francis 
Hart,  whom  he  succeeded  in  business.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  St.  Nieholat  in  1878,  Mr.  De 
Vinne  has  been  its  printer,  and  the  printer  of  the 
Century  since  1874.  He  has  done  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  typography,  and  the  excellence  of 
ois  press-work  and  wood-cuts  has  given  him  a  rep- 
utation. He  is  a  member  of  the  Typotheta,  the 
Author's  olub,  tbe  Grolierclnb;  is  a  contributor 
to  current  literature,  and  has  published  PHnter't 
Price   Liat;    Invention    of  Printxng;    and    BUtorie 


May  IS,  1841.  He  studied  medicine  at  the 
Tersit;  of  Pennsylvania,  and  began  to  practice  at 
Abington.  The  yellow  fever  depleted  the  ranks  of 
Phil^elpbia  physicians  in  1793,  and  Dr.  Dewees  re- 
moved to  that  city.  He  won  distinction  in  tbe  de- 
partment of  obstetrics,  and  in  1828  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children  in  his  alma  mater.  He  has 
written  medical  books  on  these  two  specialties  and 
on  the  Practice  oj  Medicine. 

DEWEY,  CHESTza,  author  and  educator,  bom  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  Oct.  25, 1784,  died  in  Rochester,  N. 
y.,  Dec.  6,  1R67.  He  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  influenced 
to  abandon  this  profession  by  the  offer  of  a  tutor- 
ship in  Williams  in  1808.  Two  years  later  he  was 
offered  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  position  he  held  for  seventeen  years, 
in  1836  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained foarteen  years,  and  was  then  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy  in  tbe  Dniversltf  of  Rochester.  He  was  a 
botanist,  and  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
Brasses.  One  of  his  works,  tne  Hittory  of  the  HeT~ 
haeeotiM  Plant*  of  Mauaekuietti,  was  published  at 
State  expense. 

DEWEY,  OaviLLB,  theologian,  bom  in  Sheffield. 
Mass.,  March  88,  1794,  died  there  March  29, 1882. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1814,  and 
Irom  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  In  1819 
He  became  a  Unitarian,  ana  tor  two  years  was  tbo 


lany.  In  Washington,  and  in  1868  he  was  settled  at 
Boston,  where  the  society  was  called  the  "  New 
South."  Here  he  remained  four  years,  and  then  re- 


tired to  bis  farm,  where  his  last  years  were  spent. 
He  visited  Europe  twice  on  account  of  his  health ; 
delivered  two  courses  of  lectures,  entitled  The 
Problem  of  Zfumon  JAfe  ond  Destiny,  and  Ed-uea- 
cation  of  the  ffuman  Race,  and  wrote  controversial 
sermons  and  addresses. 

DE  WITT,  a  railroad  junction  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  situated  25 
miles  north  of  Davenport. 

DEXTER,  an  important  bueineos  center  of  Pe- 
nobscot county.  He.  It  manufactures  machinery 
and  woolen  goods. 

DEXTER,  a  mai 

naW  county,   Mich.,  un    luc    uuiuu   m><si,  u    mim 

west  of  Detroit.  It  has  flour,  woolen,  and  plan- 
ing mills,  and  car-works. 

DEXTER,  Hbnby,  sculptor,  bom  in  Kelson, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11, 1806,  died  In  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  June  23,  1876.  In  early  life  he 
worked  on  a  farm,  and  then  took  up  the  black- 
smithing  trade,  which  he  followed  nntil  after  he 
was  married.  He  determined  to  become  an  artist 
and  took  up  portrait  painting,  but  la  1840  tamed 
his  attention  to  sculpture.  He  became  particu- 
larly successful  in  maaing  portrait  busts ;  nis  first 
was  that  of  Mayor  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston.  He 
modeled  in  ISBO,  thirty-one  busts  of  tbe  governors 
in  tbe  United  Statea  then  holding  office ;  this  in- 
cluded all  the  governors  save  those  of  Oregon  and 
California.  Agaasiz,  Charles  Dickens,  Lor^ellow, 
and  other  famous  men  were  among  those  whose 
portrait  busts  were  made  by  him.  He  executed 
pieces  of  statuary.  The  Baekuioodtman;  The  Cuth- 
ing  Children;  Gen.  Joteph  Warren  at  Banter  Bill; 
and  Nytnpk  of  the  Ocean  are  some  of  his  works. 

DEXTER,  Henrt  Mabtim,  clergyman,  bom  in 
Plympton,  Mass.,  Aug.  13. 1821  dl^  in  1890.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  and  at  the  Andover  theological 
seminary,  and  became  In  1844  the  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  Five 
years  later  he  was  given  the  care  of  Berkely  St. 
church  in  Boston.  He  became  connected  with  the 
"Coneregationalist"  in  1861,  and  for  fifteen  yean 
edited  the  paper.  For  seven  years  he  edited  the 
"Congregational  Quarterly"  and  in  1867  he  reafgned 
his  pastorate,  being  called  to  the  office  of  editor- 
in-chief  of  tbe  consolidated  "CongreKationalist  and 
Recorder,"  For  three  years  <1877-80)  he  waa  lefr 
turer  on  Congregationalism  at  tbe  tbeolt^cal 
seminary,  where  he  graduated.  Dr.  Dexter  wrote  a 
work  on  Congregaiionalitm,  and  also  71ie  Voice  of  tht 
Bible  the  Verdict  of  Bea»on;  The  Congregationalitm 
of  the  Latt  SOO  Yeart;  besides  works  on  future  pro- 
bation, on  woman  suffrage,  and  on  historical  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  early  Puritah  church  in 
New  EngWd. 

DEXTER,  B&MDKL,  Jurist,  bora  In  Boston,  Mass., 
May  14,  1761,  died  in  Athens,  N.  Y..  May  3,  1816. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  studied  law,  practiced 
in  Worcester  and  Middlesex  counties,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  le^slature  and  to 
both  houses  of  Congress.  He  resigned  from  the 
Senate  in  1800,  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  by  President  Adams,  and  resumed  his  legal 
practice  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  public  services  in 
the  cabinet.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, becoming  first  president  of  the  first  tem- 
perance society  in  his  State. 

DEXTER,  TiKOTHY,  merchant,  bom  In  Maiden, 
Mass.,  Jan,  22,  1743,  died  at  Newburyport,  Oct.  26, 
1806.    He  WES  an  eccentric  character,  who  rose  by 
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aiDgular  and  fc^unate  inTeatments  from  povert;? 
to  wealth.  He  vas  ignorant  and  vain,  ana  man; 
ouriouB  stones  are  told  of  him.  He  was  known  as 
**  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,"  a  title  he  had  bestowed 
on  himself. 

DEXTER,  a  oelebrated  race  horse,  a  brown 
gelding,  sired  bv  Ryadyli's  Hambletonian,  the 
grandfather  oE  Maud  8.,  and  foaled  in  1858.  On 
reaobins  maturitv  be  was  put  upon  the  track  and 
sained  the  record  of  a  mile  in  2  minutes  and  17k 
seconds.  In  1867  Mr,  Robert  Bonner  purchased 
him  for  f85,000,  and  under  his  direction  and  train- 
Inc  the  hbrse  made  the  remarkable  record  of  a 
mue  in  2:16.  His  height  was  15  hands  and  lU 
Inahes,  and  he  was  possessed  of  great  nerve  and 
energy.  He  was  kept  in  active  lise  until  his  2Stb 
year,  after  which  he  only  indulged  in  walking  ex- 
ercise. The  great  racer  died  of  old  age,  and  was 
carefully  buried  on  his  owner's  estate. 

DHALAO.  an  island  thirty  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  15  miles,  situated  olT  the 
Abyssinian  coast  in  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Dhalac  Ar- 
ofaipelago  is  the  name  given  to  the  cluster  of 
Islands  lying  around  Dhalac. 

DHAWALAGHIRI.  once  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  now 
ascertained  to  be  at  most  only  the  third  in  point  of 
altitude.  Its  estimated  height  is  28.000  feet.  It  is 
within  the  limits  of  Nepaul. 

DHOLE  {Canit  dhota),  an  Indian  Hpecies  of  dog 
roaming  wild  through  the  Western  Ghauts  and  in 
other  mountainous  districts.  It  Is  a  very  coura- 
geous animal  of  a  light-bay  color,  and  has  fierce, 
Eeen  eyes,  a  sharp  muxEle,  wide,  pointed  ears,  long 
legs,  and  a  straight  though  not  bushy  tail,  its  size 
being  midway  between  that  of  the  wolf  and  of  the 
lackal.  Beveral  similar  species  or  varieties,  for 
which  Colonel  Hamilton  nas  proposed  the  sub- 
generic  name  Chryteut,  found  in  Nepaul,  Ceylon, 
and  other  Eastern  countries,  are  also  called  dhole, 
being  sometimes  designated  by  the  common  name 
Rtd  Don.    Bee  Brltannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  741. 

DHTTBBOREB,  a  deoaved  town  in  Guierat,  which 
presents  manv  memorialE  of  ancient  grandeur. 

DHUNCHEE,  or  Dranchi,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminotm,  sub-order  Papilionaeete,  having 
an  elongated  many-seeded  pod,  alternately  swollen 


cultivated  in  Bengal. 

DIACHYLON,  the  common  healing  or  adhesive 
plaster,  made  by  combining  litharge,  or  the  red- 
oxide  of  lead,  with  olive  oil. 

DIAC0UBTIC8,  the  science  of  refracted  sounds. 
or  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of  sound  re- 
"       f    different 
'    across  an 


knowledge  of  a  disease,  embracing  its  points  ot  dis- 
tinction from  other  diseases,  its  svmptoms,  their 
relatitm  to  one  another,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
different  organs  and  functions  ot  the  body,  in  so 
far  as  this  can  be  appreciated  during  life.  Diag- 
nosis is  usually  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  prog- 
nosis, which  implies  the  judgment  framed  bv  the 
physician  as  to  the  issues  of  the  disease ;  ana  also 
with  prophylaxis,  which  refers  to  the  warding  off 
of  disease  when  supposed  to  be  impending. 

DIAGOMETER,  an  electrio  instrument,  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Rousseau,  for  determining  the  con- 
ducting power  of  fixed  oils,  and  for  detecting 
adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

DIAGONAL,  m  plane  geometry,  is  a  straight  line 
}oining  any  two  angles,  not  adjacent,  of  a  recti- 


lineal figure.  A  line  drawn  between  two  adjacent 
angles  would  coincide  with  the  boundary,  line.  A 
triangle  has  no  diagonal,  because  any  two  of  Its 
angles  are  adjacent;  a  four-sided  figure  has  two 
diagonals;  a  five-sided,  five;  a  six-sided,  nine,  etc. 
The  number  of  possible  diagonals  in  any  flgure  is 
found  by  taking  three  from  the  number  o.f  sides, 
multiplying  the  remainder  by  the  number  of  sides, 
and  taking  half  of  the  product. 

DIAGON  AL  SCALE,  a  system  of  lines  by  means 
of  which  hundredths  of  units  may  be  laid  down  or 
measured  with  compasses. 

DIALECT.  See  Philologv,  Britannioa,  Vcd. 
XVIII,  pp.  77ft-77. 

DIALOGUE,  a  conversation  between  two  or  mora 
persons,  implying,  however,  greater  unity  of  sub- 
ject and  more  formality  than  an  ordinary  conver- 
sation. The  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were  fond 
of  this  way  of  conducting  their  investigations  and 
conveying  their  instructions  [see  LrciAN,  Brltan- 
nica, Vol.  XV,  p.  421.  The  Socratic  dialogue  is  a 
conversation  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
so  contrived  that  the  person  questioned  is  led  him- 
self to  originate  those  ideas  that  the  questioner 
wishes  to  bring  before  him.  The  dialogues  of  Plato 
are,  as  it  were,  philosophical  dramas,  in  which  the 
Socratic  method  of  Investigation  Is  brought  to  bear 
upon  speculative  subjects.  The  form  of  dialogue 
is  poorly  adapted  to  the  modern  state  of  science. 
Lander's  Imaginary  Convtnationt  are  a  happy  effort 
of  thiskind.  The  dramaisdialogaecombinedwitfa 
action. 

DIAMAGNETI8M.  The  fact  that  iron  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet  has  been  known  from  a  very 
early  date ;  that  bismuth  exhibits  a  repulsive 
action  toward  the  magnetic  needle  has  been  xnown 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Br.  Faraday  was  the 
first  (1846)  to  show  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less 
affect«d  by  magnetic  influence,  and  his  beautiful 
researches  on  the  subject  have  opened  up  a  new 
field  in  the  domain  of  science.  He  found  that  the 
magnetism  of  bodies  was  manifested  in  two  ways — 
either  in  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  as  iron, 
or  in  being  repelled,  like  bismuth.  For  a  list  giving 
the  kind  ot  magnetism  displayed  by  the  more  com- 
mon substances,  see  Britannioa,  Vol.  XV,  p.  263. 

DIAMOND-CtjTTING  INDUSTRIES  IN  UNI- 
TED STATES.  For  general  article  on  the 
Diamond  Industry,  and  optical  properties  of 
diamonds,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  162-^7,  Only 
a  very  limited  number  of  diamonds  have  been 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  are  met  with  ia 
well-defined  districts  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Wisconsin,  and  CalitomiB,  and  all  the  discoveries 
thus  far  have  been  accidental. 
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general!;  the  larner  onea.wboee  bualnen  consisted  cblefl;  In 
repalriDg  chipped  or  Imperfecily  cut  sMnea  or  In  recuttlDfc 
stonea  pievionaly  cnt  abroad,  which,  owing  to  tbe  superior 
workiDBDBMp  In  command  here,  eoald  be  reeatat  a  profit, or 
In  recutting  very  vaiaable  diamond!  when  It  was  desired, 
with  tbe  certainty  that  tbe  work  could  be  done  under  their 
own  BupeiTufoD.  thus  gnardlog  aninst  any  poaalble  lou  by 
exohangs  lor  inferior  aloDes.  Tbe  penoni  employed  nam- 
beredSW  recelviiig  atotal  of  waMa,n48,lU.averagIiig  about 
ta.W  KverallT  par  day  when  ■(  work.  01  the  » eetabllah- 
menta,  ISnaed  ateam-power,  and  only  one  OBcd  toot-power. 
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dUmond-cuttlof  etUbltsbment*,  but  the  cntllnK  hu  not 
bMD  profllablT  carried  on  In  (hta  couatr;  on  ascKle  Urge 
eaouch  lo  JuiUlr  bruieh  hotuea  In  London,  the  sreml  market 
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amounted  lo  (ST.IMJU   more  than  three  times  aamueh  a 
were  Imported  the  prevloui  decade. 

DIAN  DE  POITIERB  (1499-1666),  the  favorite  o( 
Henry  II,  of  France.  He  permitted  her  to  con- 
trol hia  foreign  policy  and  eierciae  royal  power. 

DIAPASON   HEGULATOR.     The  French,  who 

E've  the'name  of  diapaton  U>  the  tuning-forb,  have 
tely  made  attempts  to  use  that  inBtrument  in 
connection  with  clock-work,  partly  as  a  means  of 
counting  very  small  intervats  of  time.  M.  DubB- 
mel  made  an  arrangement  in  which  a  cylinder,  by 
means  o£  a  screw-tapped  end,  was  made  to  advance 
a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  axis;  this  cylinder 
was  covered  with  blackened  paper  and  was 
rotated  by  means  of  clock-work.  A  diapason  bad 
a  style  or  marker,  made  of  a  small  bit  of  pointed 
spring,  fixed  totbe  end  of  one  of  the  pronit*.  On 
toe  diapaaon  being  sounded  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  spring  placed  lEgbtly  against  the  cylinder,  the 
style  traceci  a  sinuous  white  Tine  on  the  black  paper. 
The  sinuosities  became  representatives  of  minute 
Intervals  of  time.  The  diapason  regulates  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  train  of  wneela  by  the  equdibrity 
of  the  vibration  of  the  prongs,  while  the  train  of 
wheels  tends  to  increase  the  time  during  which  the 
prongs  vibrat«  and  sound.  An  index  carried  by  an 
arbor  round  a  dial  may  be  made  to  recount  or  re- 
cord the  vibrations.  Brequet's  experiments  have 
gone  as  far  as  instruments  giving  two  hundred  sim- 
ple vibratfouB  (one  hundred  double  vibratione)  per 
aecond. 

DIABY  {Latin,  diarium,  from  diw,  day),  a  daily 
record.  It  does  not,  however,  comprehend  every 
sort  of  daily  record,  but  only  such  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  writer  personally.  In  it  the  UtUraUiir 
inscribes  the  daily  results  of  observation,  reading, 
or  thought ;  to  the  merchant  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  an  oraer  or  a  day-book,  while  thepbysician  nnds 
it  indispensable  as  a  register  of  engagements.  The 
use  of  diaries  has  become  so  general  that  the  mak- 
ing of  them  now  forms  an  important  branch  of 
book-m  anufactu  re. 

DIAS,  Hgnbioub,  a  Brazilian  soldier,  born  in 
PernambucD,  died  in  Recife,  Aug.  31, 1661.  In  the 
Portuguese  army  he  commanded  a  party  of  negroes, 
was  wounded  and  captured,  but  allowed  to  es- 
cape because  he  was  a  negro.  In  the  next  battle 
his  bravery  was  rewarded  by  the  cross  of  thelegion 
of  Christ,  and  the  command  of  the  colored  troops. 
His  name  is  given  to  a  reginient  whose  commanuer 
is  always  a  negro. 

DIAS  VIEIRA,  Joio  Pidro,  Brasilian  states- 
man, bom  in  GuimarSes,  March  80, 1820,  died  Oct. 


30,  1870.  He  was  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  a  member  of 
the  provincial  assembly  of  Maranldo;  held  the 
offices  of  attorney-general  of  the  treasury,  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  the  Amaionas,  deputy  to 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  minister  of  Um 
navy,  and  of  foreign  affairs. 

DIATHESIS,  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  dispoal- 
tion  or  arrangement,  and  applied  by  the  old  med- 
ical authors  to  the  predisposition  or  constitution 
of  the  body  which  renders  it  prone  to  certain  dis- 
eased states. 

DIAZ  DE  SOUS,  Juan,  a  Bpanish  navigator, 
born  in  Leberija,  Spain,  in  1471,  died  in  South 
America  about  1516.  He  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  1608, 
and  following  somewhat  the  course  of  Columbus, 
he  discovered  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  Bay  of  0am- 
peachy,  and  in  a  subsequent  voyage  the  Plate 
River.  He  was  given  the  title  of  chief  pilot  of  the 
kingdom,  and  designed  a  marine  chart  of  the  coaat 
of  America  so  far  as  it  was  then  known.  He  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  cannibals  while  exploring 
the  Plate  River  in  a  small  boat. 

DIAZ,  PoRPTBio,  president  of  Mexico,  born  in 
Axaca,  Sept.  16, 1830 ;  was  educated  in  the  institute 
of  Axaca,  and  aft«r  studvin^t  law  entered  the  array. 
Hetookpartin  the  revolution  of  1S54  and  in  the 
three-years'  "war  of  the  reform,"  which  com- 
menced in  1857.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  army ;  Maximilian  arrived  in  Mexico 
in  April,  1864,  and  until  his  downfall  in  1667.  Diai 
was  leader  of  the  Republican  foroea.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  Juarez  was  elected  presi- 
dent; he  died  and  Lerdo  succeeded  him.  Diaa 
started  a  revolutionary  warfare,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  his  own  favor.  The  president  fled  thecoun- 
try,  Iglesias  became  president  pro  tern.,  and  in  the 
election  of  1877  Diaz  obtained  the  oifice.  He  ruled 
with  wisdom  and  firmness  till  1880,  when  Gen. 
Manuel  Gonzalez  was  elected  president.  Four 
years  later  Diaz  was  reelected,  and  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
la  18S8  be  was  a  third  time  elected  president,  and 
at  the  present  time  (1891)  is  holding  the  office. 
Gen.  Diaz  has  displayed  cruelty  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge,but  bis  official  acts  are,  in  the  main,  judiciooa 
and  statesmanlike. 

DIBBLE,  Sheldon  (1609-16),  an  American  mis- 
sionary to  Hawaii.  He  studied  theology  and  waa 
ordained  in  1830,  sailing  for  the  Hawaiian  lalanda 
the  same  year.  Hn  visited  the  United  States  in 
1837,  but  returned  in  1889  to  end  his  days  in  mis- 
sionary labors.  He  wrote  valuable  worss  on  his- 
torical and  other  subjects. 

DIBBS,an  English  namefor'']ack-stonefl,"aven 
ancient  game  played  by  boys  and  girls,  Bnd,accora- 
ing  to  Xtr,  Glacke,  somiatimee  eBgas:ed  in  by  old 


palm  and  then  on  the  back  of  thehand.  Tbe  antiq- 
uity of  this  simple  kind  of  play  is  proved  by  fig- 
ureson  Grecian  vases,  in  which  females  are  seen 
kneeling  and  engaged  in  the  sport. 

DICE  (plural  of  die),  small  cubes  of  bone  or  ivory 
marked  on  each  side  with  black  dots,  from  one  up 
to  six  in  number.  They  are  employed  in  certain 
games  of  chance,  such  as  backgammon ;  also  In 
settlingsome  dispute  in  which  the  decision  is  in- 
ferred to  the  highest  number  thrown.  The  throw- 
ing of  dice  is  affected  by  means  of  a  small  tubular 
box,  which,  held  in  the  hand,  is  shaken  at  will  by 
the  player.  When  the  dice  are  true  cubes  there  to 
no  plaa  by  which  any  kind  of  shaking  can  bring  out 
a  desired  number, 

DICEY,  Edward,  an  English  editor,  bom  in  1831 
For  a  time  he  was  editor  of  the  London "  Daily 
News,"  and  in  1870  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
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'  Observer."  He  has  publiehed  several  works  de- 
scriptive or  his  trftvela  in  the  East. 

DICHLAMYDEOUS,  a  term  in  botany,  applied 
to  those  flowers  which  have  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
DeCandolle  divides  dicotyledonous  or  exoj^enous 
plants  into  Dichlamydeoui  and  Morun'hlajnydei/iia. 

DICH0T0M0U3,  a  botanical  term  formerly 
vaguely  used  to  designate  any  appearance  ot 
branching  by  forking.  See  Britannica,Vol.  IV,  p.  93. 

DICKERSON,  Mahloh  (1770-1858),  an  American 
statesman,  ile  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
lawin  1793.andBettled  In  Philadelphia.  He  held 
various  political  offices  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  became  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  chancellor.  In  1811  he 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  four  years 
later  was  elected  governor  of  the  State.  From  1817 
to  1633  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  from  18.34  to  1838  was  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy.  Subsequently  he  was  on  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  district  court  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1846-48  was  president  of  the  American  Institute. 


1746,  died  in  17S8.  He  was  one  of  tbe  leading  Amer- 
ican Methodist  preachers  of  his  day.  Jle  aided  in 
bunding  Cokesbury  College  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Book  Concern. 

DICKINSON,  Anna  Elizabeth,  an  American  or- 
ator and  author,  bom  in  1842.  She  made  her  first 
public  speech  in  1867,and  from  that  time  continued 
as  a  speaker  on  temperance,  slavery  and  politics. 
She  taught  school  from  1869  to  1860,  and  for  tbe 
year  succeeding  was  employed  in  the  United  States 
mint.  She  appeared  as  an  orator  in  many  States  of 
the  Union  until  1876,  when  she  left  the  lecture  plat- 
form. Mise  Dickinson  has  since  written  various 
plays  and  novels. 

mCKINSON,  Daniel  Stevens  (1800-66),  an 
American  statesman.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  GuUford,  N.  Y.,in  1828,  but  in  1831  settled 
in  Binghamton.  In  1836  he  was  elected  State 
Senator,  and  in  1842  became  lieutenant-governor. 
In  1844  he  was  i^ade  United  States  Senator,  and  in 
1862  he  declined  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York.  In  1861  he  was  elected  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  subsequently  became  district 
attorney  for  the  Southern  district  of  New  York. 
This  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

DICKINSON,  John  (1732-1808),  an  American  pub- 
licist. He  practiced  law  in  Philaa£lpfaia,and  became 
ft  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  assemblv  in  1764. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress 
(17741,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  enlist^  as 
a  private  In  the  army,  becoming  a  brigadier-gener-  . 
&1  in  October,  1777.  In  1779  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Delaware ;  in  1780  was  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  and  in  1781  became  president  of 
the  State.  From  1782-85  he  was  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania, His  publications  were  principally  on 
political  issues. 

DICKINSON,  Jonathan  (1688-1747),  an  American 
clergyman.  In  1709  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
at  EHzabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  In  1746  be  was  elected  first  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Amony  his  publica- 
tions are:  ifeiMonafeieiiMj  of  ChrUiiamty  (Fvur  Ser- 
mont),  and  Tht  True  Scripture  Doctrine  Concerning 
Some  Important  Point$  of  Ckrittian  Faith. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  founded  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 


_  .  n^lvania. 

president  was  Charles  Nisbett,  D.  D.  It  was  under 
Presbyterian  control  till  1833,  when  the  division 
Into  Old  and  New  schools  brought  such  embarrass- 


ments that  it  was  transferred  to  the  M.  E.  Church. 
There  are  three  buildings.  The  library  contains 
26,000  volumes. 

DICKSON,  Sahcel  Henry  (1798-1872),  an  Ameri- 
can physician.  In  1819  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Charleston,  S.  C  and  m  1824. 
became  professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  Charleston  Medical  (jollege.  In 
7847  he  accepted  the  chair  of  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  University  ot  New  York, 
but  three  years  later  resumed  his  chair  in  Charles- 
ton, From  1858  until  hts  death  he  was  professor 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
published  largeiyon  professional,  literary. and our- 

DICTIONARY,  a  book  containing  the  words,  al- 

Rhabetically  arranged,  which  belong  to  any  prov- 
ice  of  knowledge,  with  explanations  of  their  mean- 
ing. Among  the  latest  and  most  valuable  works 
of  this  description  published  in  the  United  States 
are  Webiler't  InUmalional  Dirtionnry,  and  7^*  Cen- 
tury Dictionary,  both  lexicons  of  the  English  lan- 


jage.    See  Britannloa,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  179-193. 
DICYNODON,  the  name  given  by  Owen  toag_  .._ 
of  fossil  reptiles,  whose  remains  have  been  found 


in  Southern  Africa.  The  true  age  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  occur  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the 
accompanying  organisms  seem  to  indicate  that  It 
is  Triassic. 

DIDACTIC  POETBY,  that  kind  of  poetry  which 
aims,  or  seems  to  aim.  at  Instruction  as  its  object, 
making  pleasure  entirety  subservient  to  this.  In  the 
poems  generally  called  didactic,  the  information 
or  instruction  given  in  verse  is  accompanied  with 
poetic  reflections,  illustrations,  episodes,  etc.  The 
Georgiei  of  Virgil  have  been  the  model  according  to 
which  the  didactic  poems  have  generally  t^n 
composed. 

DIDELPHIS,  or  DiDBLPHYs.  See  Ofpossuh,  Brl- 
tannica.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  796. 

DIEFFENBACH,  John  Fried,  a  celebrated  Prus- 
sian surgeon,  bom  in  Konigsberg  in  1792,  died  in 
1S47.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  oi 
liberation,  and  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of 
theology,  ne  began  in  1816  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  took  hts  degree  in  1822,  and  com  - 
menced  practice  in  Berlin,  where  he  soon  attained 
distinction  as  an  operator,  and  in  1840  was  ap- 

Kinted  professor  and  director  of  clinical  surgery. 
)  displayed  unusual  skill  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  knife,  and  introdaoed  many  Innovations,  such 
as  forming  new  noses,  lips,  eyelids,  and  other  fea- 
tures, and  cutting  the  muscles  as  a  relief  for  squint- 
ing and  stammering. 

DIEGO  Y  MORENO,  Francisco  Gabcia  ilSOO- 
46),  a  Mexican  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  He  was 
ordained  in  1824,  and  from  1832  to  1840  was  on  a 
mission  among  the  Indians  in  California.  In  1810 
he  became  bishop,  and  continued  the  labors  of  this 
office  until  his  death. 

DIES  NON  JURIDICUS :  in  law,  a  day  on  which 
courts  are  not  held,  and  upon  which  no  ordinary 
legal  proceedings  can  be  taken.  In  the  United 
States  thedi«inon;urid(ctM  are  Stinday,  New  Year's 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day.  In- 
dependence Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 

DIET.  Animal  life  requires  food  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  compensate  for  the  perpetual  wear  and 
tear  of  tbe  tissues  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up 
the  animal  heat  at  its  proper  standard.  Various 
classifications  of  the  food  of  man  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  proposed,  but  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted is  that  of  Dr.  Prout— in  which  the  different 
kinds  of  food  are  grouped  in  definite  chemical 
classes — and  that  of  Liebig,  which  has  reference 
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solely  to  the  ultimate  deitination  of  the  food  in 
the  animal  ecoiiomy.  Dr.  Prout  claBsifies  all  kinde 
of  food  under  these  heads:  (1)  The  aqueoat;  (2) 
the  iaeeharine;  (3J  the  oily  or  okaginoat,  and  (4) 
the  a&umitwut,  to  complete  which,  we  ouaht  to  add 
(6)  the  gelatinoia,  and  (6)  the  laline.  Lieoig  makes 
only  two  claseeB :  ( 1)  Those  oonBistinE  of  n  itrogeniied 
matters,  trbich  are  adapt«d  for  the  formation  of 
blood.and  which  he  terms  the  platlic  flemenlt  of  nu- 
trition, and  (2)  the  non-nitrogenised  aubatances, 
which  from  their  large  amount  of  carbon  serve  (as 
fuel)  to  keep  np  the  animal  beat,  and  which  he 
names  the  elemenU  of  reipiralion.  See  Dietetics, 
Btilannica,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  200-18. 

DIETERICI,  FaiEDRicH,  a  German  Orientalist, 
born  in  1821.  After  studying  the  Oriental  languages 
for  years  in  Berlin,  he  spent  18  months  under  the 
iostructton  of  a  learned  sheik  in  Cairo.  He  then 
traveled  through  Upper  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and 
in  1850  became  professor  extraordinary  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Berlin.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works 
on  Oriental  subjects. 

DIETERICHg,  JoACBiif  Fredebick  Christian, 
an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon,  born  at  Stendal, 
Prussia,  in  1792.    In  1880  he  accepted  a  post  in  the 

{eneral  military  school  of  Berlin,  where  in  1841 
e  was  appointed  professor  in  ordinary. 
DIETRICH  OF  BERN,  the  name  under  which 
the  Ostrogoth  king,  Theoderic  the  Great,  appears 
in  the  German  heroic  legends.    The  word  Bern  sig- 


poet,  bom  in  1834.  He  traveled  from  1858  to  1875, 
when  he  t>ecame  professor  of  the  history  of  fine  arts 
in  GhrisCiania.  His  books  are  principally  on  art 
and  its  history,  and  are  written  partly  in  Norwe- 
gian and  partly  in  Bwedish. 
DIOAMMA,  an  obsolete  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 

Shabet,  equivalent  in  sound  to  the  English  r.  The 
igamma  had  disappeared  as  a  character  from  the 
Greek  language  before  the  time  of  Homer. 

DIGBY,  a  seaport  Uiwn,  county-seat  of  Digby 
coanty,  N.  S.,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on,  and  large  quantities  of  her- 
rings and  mackerel  are  exported. 

IHGBY,  Kbnblh  Henry  (1800-80),  an  English 
author.  He  published  works  on  various  subjects, 
but  the  book  that  made  his  reputation  was  Broad- 
ttont  of  Honouri,  or  Rules  for  the  QentUmen  of  Eng- 
land 11822).  Among  hie  later  works  are:  Catholiei, 
or  Agn  of  Faith;  Commtum,orthe  MtetingofWayiin 
the  Catholie  Church;  The  Lover't  Seat,  and  Eveningt 
on  the  Thamei. 

DIGGER  INDIANS.  See  Indians,  American,  in 
these  Bevisions  and  Additions. 

DIQITIGRADA  {Lai.,  finger- walking),  in.  the  zo- 
ological system  of  Cuvier,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Carnivore,  distinguished  by  walking  on  the  toes 
alone,  the  heel  not  touching  the  ground.  Among 
the  digitigrade  quadrupeds  are  included  the  most 
carnivorous  of  the  Camivora,  the  feline  and  the  ca- 
nine families,  the  hyenas,  civets,  weasels,  etc.  The 
weasel  family  (Ituttelidar),  however,  forms  a  con- 
necting link,  in  respect  to  the  character  derived 
from  the  mode  of  walking,  between  the  tribe  Digi- 
ligrada  and  the  tribe  Flantigrada — being,  in  fact, 
semi- plantigrade,  and  not  walking  on  the  mere  tips 
of  the  toes  like  the  other  DigUigrada. 

BIHONG,  or  Lahpo,  a  river  of  Thibet,  the  largest 
feeder  of  the  Brahmaputra,  It  rises  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Himalayas,  and  bursts  through  the 
great  mountain  chain,  naving  pursued  through  an 
easterly  course  of  1,000  miles.  Bee  Britannica  VoL 
XXIII,  p,  341. 

DUON  MUSTARD.  The  celebrated  Dijon  tnns- 
tard  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  manufacture.    Its  pe- 


culiar quality  is  a  certain  piquancv  not  found  In 
any  other  mustard.  The  seed  is  always  sown  on 
cleared  charcoal-beds  in  forests,  and  the  soil  givei 
one  peculiar  flavor  to  the  mustard ;  another  &Tor 
is  differently  accounted  tor  The  mustard,  when  in 
powder,  is  mixed  with  the  juice  of  new  wine,  lend- 
ing that  pleasant  acidity  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar. But  to  obtain  precisely  the  degree  of  acidity, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  grape  be  always  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  of  unripeness — a  degree  more 
or  less  making  all  the  difference. 

DILEMMA.  A  true  dilemma  is  defined  bj 
Whately  as  "  a  conditional  syllogism  vfith  two  or 
more  antecedents  in  the  major,  and  a  disjunctive 
minor."  The  following  dilemma,  of  the  kind  called 
destructive,  will  ^rhans  convey  a  clearer  notion 
than  any  definition.  If  this  man  were  wise  ha 
would  not  speak  irreverently  of  Scripture  in  jest, 
and  if  he  were  good  he  would  not  do  so  in  earnest; 
but  he  does  it,  either  in  jest  or  earnest ;  therefore, 
he  is  either  not  wise  or  not  good."  There  being  two 
conclusions,  one  or  the  other  of  which  your  oppo- 
nent must  admit,  he  is  in  a  manner  caugnt  between 
them ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  homt  of  a  dilemma. 

DILETTANTE :  in  its  original  sense,  an  amateur, 
or  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  often  usied  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  to  signify  an  amateur  whose  taste  lies 
in  the  direction  of  wliat  is  trivial  and  vulgar,  or  of 
a  critic  or  connoisseur  whose  knowledge  is  m.ere  af> 
fectation  and  pretense.  It  is  sometimes  assumed, 
ina  spirit  of  self -depreciation,  by  those  who  are  un- 
willing that  their  critical  acquirements  or  artiatio 
productions  should  be  judged  by  the  rules  which 
would  be  applied  to  those  of  persons  who  had  made 
a  professional  study  of  art.  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  it  was  assumed  by  the  Dilettanti  Society. 

DILETTANTI  SOCfeTY,  a  body  of  gentlemen  by 
whose  exertions  the  study  of  antique  art  in  England 
has  been  promoted. 

DILIGENCE,  the  name  given  in  France  to  a 

fublic  conveyance  of  the  nature  of  a  staKe-coaoh. 
t  [3  a  large  strong  vehicle,  with  four  broad  wheeli, 
weighing  about  five  tons,  and  is  drawn  by  four 
stout  horses  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
It  consists  of  three  chief  compartments:  The  front, 
called  the  coupi,  for  three  persons ;  the  second,  called 
the  inliriev,r,ioT  six  persons ;  and, lastly,  the  rotonde, 
entered  from  behind,  for  six  persons.  Aloft,  in  fron^ 
is  the  banoutfffe,  where  the  conducf^ur  is  seated;  ana 
behind  this,  underneath  a  thick  leather  covering, 
passengers  are  sometimes  huddled  amons  bageags 
and  goods,  with  little  regard  to  their  comfort  The 
system  of  diligences,  however,  has  been  latterly 
much  broken  up  by  railway  transit. 

DILKE,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  an  English 
statesman  and  author,  born  in  1848.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  in  1866,  but  spent  two 
years  in  extensive  travel.  He  was  several  times 
reelected  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  in  1860  be- 
came under  s^retary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
He  has  edited  various  periodicals,  and  published 
several  books  on  his  travels. 

BILLMANN,CHRisTAiNFRtEDRicHAouDBT,aQer- 
man  theologian  and  Orientalist,  bom  in  1823.  In 
1860  he  became  profeesor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Kiel,  and  in  1864  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Old 
Testament  exegesis  at  Gie^n,  which  in  1869  he  re- 
signed to  become  Hen  gsten  berg's  successor  at  Ber- 
lin. He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  Ethi- 
opic  topics,  and  is  unquestionably  the  first  aothor- 
ity  in  Europe  on  Etbiopic  languages. 

DILLON,  John  Blake,  bom  in  Mayo,  Ireland,  In 
1814,  died  In  1866.  He  studied  theology  at  May- 
nooth,  and  law  at  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1812.  Hebeli»ed  to  found  the  "Nation"  newspaper. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  "Young  Zr^ 
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land"  party,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  movement, 
he  escaped  to  the  Arran  Islands ;  thence  to  France, 
and  later  to  the  United  States,  where  he  practiced 
law  In  New  York  city.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in 
1S52  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1866. 

DILLON,  Joii.s,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  of  Great  Britain,  son  of  John 
Blake  Dillon,  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Catholic  Univeraityof  Dublin, 
entered  Parliament  for  Tipperary  in  IS80,  and  baa 
represented  East  Mayo  since  1886.  He  vas  twice 
imprisoned  under  the  Coercion  act  of  1881,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  sus[>ended  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. While  carrying  the  "plan  of  campaign" 
into  operation  he  waa  arrested  at  Loughrea  in  1886, 
and  bound  over  in  heavy  securities  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  in  1888  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
Imprisonment  in  TuUamore  jail.  He  afterwards 
madeatourot  the  Australian  colonies,  where  he 
metwith  an  enthuatastic  reception,  and  collected 
large  contributions  to  the  (anda  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist part^.  He  returned  in  1690,  and  was  arrested 
on  a  political  charge,  but  escaped  with  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  to  Cherbourg,  France,  and  thence  to  the 
TTnited  States,  where  be  was  received  by  the  friends 
of  the  Pamellite  movement.  Upon  the  division  of 
the  party  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish  party  in  Parliament.  He  aoon  returned  to 
France,  wnere  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  Brit> 
ish  authorities,  and  at  the  present  writing  (April, 
1881)  be  is  imprisoned  in  an  Irish  jail. 

DIMAN,  Jeseuiab  Lbwis  <1S31-8I),  an  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman.  From  1866  to  1860 
he  waa  paator  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  from  1860 
to  1864  in  Brookline.  In  1864  he  became  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity.   He  contributed  to  many  periodicals. 

DIMIDATION:  in  heraldry,  a  mode  of  marshal- 
ing arms,  adopted  chiefly  before  quartering  and 
Impaling,  according  to  the  modern  practice,  came 
into  use,  and  subsequently  retained  to  some  extent 
in  continental  heraldry.  It  consists  in  cutting  two 
coats-of-arms  in  half  by  a  vertical  line,  and  uniting 
the  dexter  half  of  the  one  to  the  sinister  hiilt  m 
the  other.  Coats  of  husband  and  wife  were  often 
■o  marshaled  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries. 

DIMINUTIVES,  forma  of  words,  chiefly  of  sub- 
atantives.in  which  the  primitive  notion  has  be- 
come lessened  or  diminished,  as  hilloet,  a  tittle  hill. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  without  dimlnu- 
tives,  and  tne  most  common  method  of  formation 
is  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  only  method ;  tip  from  lop,  by  attenuating 
the  vowel,  and  kid  from  goal,  are  as  genuine  dimln- 
Qtlves  as  hillock. 

DI?ilITY,  a  stout,  figured  cotton  fabrie.  The 
figure  or  stripe  is  raisecTon  one  side,  and  depressed 
on  the  other,  so  that  the  two  faces  preeent  ref  ereed 
|>attemB.  Dimity  is  commonly  white,  or  of  a  single 
color;  but  variegated  dimities  are  made. 

DINARIC  ALPS,  that  branch  of  the  Alpine  sys- 
tem which  connects  the  Julian  Alps  with  tne  west- 
em  ranges  of  the  Balkan. 

DINDORP,  WtLHBLM  {1802-89),  a  German  phi- 
lologist. In  1827  he  became  an  extraardlnaTT  pro- 
fessor at  Leipsig,  but  resigned  In  1833  to  devote 


himself  entirely  to  literary  activity.  He  made 
manv  contributions  of  the  first  value  to  Greek 
scholarship,  especially  in  the  region  of  dramatic 

,  a  German  poet, 
bom  in  1814 ;  royal  librarian  at  Stuttgart,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  theater  In  Munich,  ana  of  the  Court 
Opera  HoDse  in  Vienna. 


DINSMORE,  Robert  (1757-1S86),  an  American 
poet.  He  enlisted  In  the  Revolutionary  Army  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  after  the  war  settled  down  as  a 
farmer.  Hie  writings  are  short  poems,  principally 
in  the  dialect  of  bis  ancestors,  the  Scotch. 

DINWIDDIE,  Robert  (1690-J770),  a  colonial 
governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  employed  as  sur- 
veyor of  customs  for  the  colonies  until  1762,  when 
he  became  lieutflnant-goveroor  of  Virginia,  and 
shortly  afterwards  governor.  He  was  recalled  In 
January,  1756,  charaed  with  appropriating  to  his 
own  use  £20.000  of  the  public  money. 

DIOCESE,  a  term  signifying  in  general  adminis- 
tration, but  usually  unaersto<xl  to  mean  the  terri- 
torjr  over  which  a  bishop  exercises  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

DKECI0U8:  In  botany,  a  term  applied  either  to 
plants  or  flowers  when  not  only  tlie  flowers  but 
also  the  individual  plants  are  unisexual,  that  is. 
when  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  upon 
separate  plants.  See  Britannlca,  Vol.  XX,  p.  428, 
for  Dkkcish  in  planta. 

DIOMEDE  ISLANDS,  a  n-oup  of  Islands  about 
the  middle  of  Bering  Strait,  forming,  aa  it  were,  a 
number  of  stepping-stones  between  the  most  east 
eriy  point  of  Asia  and  the  most  westerly  point  o' 
America.  Their  names  are  Fairivay,  Crasenstern 
and  Ratamanow. 

DION,  an  austere  and  virtuous  statesman  oi 
Syracuse,  who  became  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  and  was  banished ;  In  re- 
venge for  which  he  attacked  Syracuse  with  a  body 
of  warriors  In  367  a.  c.  He  was  assassinated  in 
3&4B.C. 

DIPLOPHANTINE  ANALYSIS,  that  section  of 
the  theory  of  unllmitedor  indeterminate  problems 
which  attempts  to  And  rational  and  commensun- 
blevalaea  answering  to  certain  equations  between 
sqnares  and  cubes. 

DIPLAGANTHUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  sanold  flahes. 
peculiar  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  In  which  six 
species  have  been  found.  The  body  was  covered 
with  verv  small  scales,  and  the  tail  was  at- 
terocercal.  There  were  two  dorsal  fins,  which 
with  each  of  the  other  fins,  were  furnished  with 


blPLOGRAPSUB,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes 
differing  from  the  Graptolite  In  having  a  donMe 
aeries  of  cells.  They  are  found  in  great  abundance 
In  the  anthracitic  shales  of  the  Buurian  measures. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  of  ancient  writings. 
The  term  baa  latterly  given  way  to  the  more  con- 
venient and  descriptive  term,  palaograpky. 

DIP  OF  THE  HORIZON,  a  term  in  navigation 
used  to  denote  thedlEference  between  the  altitudes 
of  a  heavenly  body  aa  seen  from  the  sea  level  and 
the  horizon. 

DIPPING  NEEDLE.  If  a  magnetic  needle  be 
supported  so  aa  to  be  free  to  move  vertically,  it 
does  not  at  most  places  on  the  earth's  surface  rest  in 
a  horisontal  position,  but  inclines  more  or  less  from 
it.  If  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  needle  moves 
is  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  needle  and  the  horizontal  line  is  called- 
the  dip,  or  inclination  of  the  needle. 

DIPSAS.  a  genus  of  non-venomous  serpents  of 
the  family  Oo'u6n'(fK.  of  verv  elongated  form,  and 
with  a  thick,  broad,  and  obtuse  nead.  They  are 
tree  snakes.  Inhabitants  chiefly  of  the  warm  parts 
of  Asia  and  America.  One  species  only.  Dipias 
fallax,  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  this  genus, 
occurs  In  Southern  Europe. 
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DIPTERUS,  a  genae  of  foaeil  ganoid  flBhea,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  wbicb  two  species 
have  been  found.  Tbev  derive  their  name  from 
their  most  striking  characteristio — nameJj,  the 
double  anal  and  dorsal  fina,  which  are  opposite 
each  other.  The  bead  is  large  and  flattened,  the 
teeth  Bub -equal,  the  scales  perforated  by  small 
foramina,  and  the  tail  heterocercal. 

DIRECTOR,  one  of  a  number  of  personi  appoint- 
ed to  oonduot  the  affaira  of  joint-stock  undertak- 
ings, such  as  banks,  railways,  water  and  gas  com- 
panies, fire  and  life  insurance  oompaniee,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  manufacturing  and  trading  concerns. 
The  o£9ce  of  a  director  is  in  all  cases  one  of  more 
or  leas  responsibility,  sometimes  of  considerable 
risk,  and,  according  to  commercial  maxim,  ought 
not  to  be  accepted  lightly,  or  for  the  mere  honor 
which  fa  supposed  to  be  incidental  to  the  position. 

DIRECItntr,  a  book  containing  the  names  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  place,  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, with  their  places  of  business,  abbde,  etc.; 
also,  the  board  of^direotora  of  a  corporate  body. 

DIRECTRIX,  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  a  conic  section,  in  reference  to  which  its 
nature  may  be  defined. 

DIRK,  a  short  dagger,  which  at  various  times 
and  in  various  countrieshas been  usedas  a  weapon 
of  offense.  In  the  naval  service  at  the  present 
day,  the  dirk  belted  and  buckled  to  the  right 
aide  is  worn  by  officers  rather  for  ornament  than 
for  use. 

DIRK-HARTOG  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the 
western  coast  of  Australia.  With  two  smaller 
islands  it  forms  the  breastwork  of  Shark's  Bay,  one 
of  the  most  commodious  inlets  on  that  coast. 

DISABILITY,  Legal,  Is  either  absolute,  which 
wholly  disables  the  person  from  performing  any 
legal  act — for  example,  outlawry,  excommunica- 
tion, attainder,  alienage — or  partial,  such  as  in- 
fancy coverture,  lunacy,  drunkenness,  and  the 
like.  It  ma^  arise  from  the  act  of  God,  of  the 
law,  of  the  individual  himself,  or  of  his  ancestors, 
or  the  person  from  whom  he  inherits. 

DISBAR,  to  expel  from  the  bar;  to  deprive  an 
attorney,  or  counselor-at-law  of  his  license  to 
practice  before  the  courts. 

DISCLAIMER:  in  law,  a  denial,  disavowal,  or 
renunciation  of  some  claim,  title,  estate,  or  right, 
which  has  been  alleged  or  offered. 

DISCOID,  anything  having  the  form  of  a  disk. 
Ditcoid  flovert  are  com pouna  Sowers  consisting  of 
tubular  florets, 'like  the  tansy. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRISf.  Bee  Belioiocs  Db- 
ROM I  NATIONS  IN  THE  Unifed  Statbs,  fu  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS  form  a  subject  of  study 
Interesting  equally  In  its  scientific  and  its  economic 


tainty  still  exist.  Enough,  indeed,  is  known  to 
show  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  anal- 
ogy subsists  between  the  kinds  of  disease  to  which 
plants  are  subject  and  those  of  animals,  both  in 
their  nature  and  their  causes,  yet  with  wide  differ- 
ences, according  to  the  difference  between  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Plants,  like  animals,  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  unsuitable  external  circumstances, 
as  of  temperature,  drought,  moisture,  etc.  They 
are  liable,  like  animals,  to  suffer  from  deflciencv  of 
food,  from  excess  of  it,  or  from  being  compellea  to 


DI8HOS0R  OF  A  BILL.  When  the  drawee,  or 
person  on  whom  the  bill  Is  drawn,  declines  to  ac- 
cept or  to  pay  it,  he  is  said  to  dishonor  it.  The  act  of 
drawing  or  of  indorsing  a  bill  implies  an  obligation  to 


pay  it  in  the  last  Instance,  and  the  person  in  whoso 
favor  it  is  drawn  has  thus  recourse  against  tlie 
drawer  and  indorsers,  should  the  drawee  fail  to  ac- 
cept or  to  pay.  In  order  to  preserve  this  recourse, 
however,  it  is  indispensable  that  notice  of  dishonor 
shall  be  given  to  the  drawer  and  indarsera.  No 
pari^icular  form  of  notice  is  requisite. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT;  in  law,  the  deprivation 
of  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  the  expulsion  of  a 
member  of  a  corporation,  so  as  to  deprive  him  <rf 
his  corporate  rights  as  such. 

DISK :  in  botany,  a  part  intervening  in  some 
flowers  between  the  stamens  and  the  pistil.    It 


stamens  variously  modified.  It  is  often  a  mere 
ring ;  sometimes  it  exhibits  a  whorl  of  scales  or  of 
rudimentary  stamens,  or  even  of  petal-like  append- 
ages; sometimes  it  rises  into  a  sort  of  cup  arooml 
the  pistil ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  rose,  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  waxy  lining  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  It 
is  often  glandular,  and  secretes  a  honey-like  fluid. 
It  Is  one  of  the  parts  Included  under  toe  oompre> 
hensive  term  nectary  by  the  older  botanists.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1,34. 

DISLOCATION:  in  geology,  see  Britannica, 
Vol.  X,  pp,  261  301, 872.  and  Vol.  XVI,  p.  442. 

DISMANTLE,  Liie  operation  which  a  ship  under- 
goes when  she  is  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary,  or 
placed  out  of  service.  She  is  unrigged ;  the  yards 
and  most  of  the  ropes  are  removed,  and  the  upper 
masts  are  taken  down. 

DISMAS,  St.,  the  name  which  Romish  tradition 
has  attached  to  the  "good  thief."  He  is  represented 
with  a  cross  beside  him. 

DISPART :  in  gunnery,  a  mark  aet  upon  the 
muizle  of  a  gun  to  aid  the  gunner  in  obtaining  k 
line  of  sight  truly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
bore.  Strictly,  the  dispart  is  not  the  mark  Itself, 
but  a  distance  or  quantity  denoted  b^  the  mark ; 
and  "  to  dispart "  a  gun  is  to  determine  this  dift- 
tanoe.  It  depends  mainly  on  the  relation  betweea 
the  diameter  of  the  breech  and  that  of  the  muxile. 

DISPENSARY,  a  charitable  institution,  sop- 
ported  by  private  contribution,  or  \>j  the  govflrn- 
ment,  to  supply  the  poor  with  medicines  and  med- 
ical  advice  free  of  charge.  The  first  fastitutlon  ait 
this  nature,  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  WM 
started  in  London  in  1770,  and  in  1S61  reeved 
about  200D0  persons.  In  1860  nearly  150,000  were 
relieved  by  36  dispensaries  In  that  city;  and  now 
the  number  of  free  patients  is  believed  to  have 
risen  to  over  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  ol 
London,  or  more  than  1,000,000.  In  tlie  United 
States  a  simUar  proportion  is  observed.    In  New 


phia,  with  1,044.894  inhabitants,  there  were  in  1890 
about  200,000  patients  aided ;  in  Brooklyn,  out  of  a 
population  of  S04377,  about  200,000  received  help; 
and  tn  Chicago,  with  a  population  of  1.098,676,  toe 
number  of  dispensary  patients  probably  exceeded 
250,000.  One  or  more  dispensaries  are  now  sup- 
ported by  nearly  every  important  city  In  theworld. 

DISPOSITION,  in  art,  differs  from  eomponlion, 
inasmuch  as  tiie  former  has  reference  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  and  the  latter  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  whole. 

DISPOSITION :  in  music,  a  term  now  used  in 
organ-building,  adopted  from  the  German,  mean- 


pitch  of  each  stop,  or  length  of  the  lowest  GO 

mSRAELI.  Benjakih,  Earl  of  Beaoonsfleld  <180&- 
61),  an  English  author  and  statesman.  In  I8S7 
be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mona  as  a  ConBerrative  for  the  boroueh  of  Mald- 
f  tone.  In  1S48  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Younc 
England  party,  and  in  1662  the  Earl  of  Derby  of- 
fered him  the  poet  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
In  13S8  he  was  again  Buminoned  to  fill  the  position 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  during  the  second 
adminiBtratfon  of  Lord  Derby.  In  1866,  after 
■even  years  of  Liberal  reign,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
again  retnrned  \o  power,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  once 
more  accepted  the  post  ol  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
ehequer.  In  1868  Disraeli  aucceedert  Lord  Derby 
u  Premier,  but  resigned  the  followiDg  year.  In 
1S74  he  returned  to  power,  and  at  the  nrat  Besalon 
of  Parllanient  in  1877  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  aa  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  In  1880,  on  account 
of  large  Liberal  gains  in  Parliament,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Premier 
in  his  stead.  He  was  the  author  of  several  popu- 
lar novels,  among  them,  HenrietUt  Tempk,  Con- 
ingtby,  Subil,  and  Tanered. 

DISSECTION  WOUNDS.  The  practical  study 
of  anatomy  is  attended  with  certain  dangers, 
which,  however,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tarv  have  been  much  lessened.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  dissecting-room,  now  comparatively  pure  by 
the  application  of  proper  ventilation  and  other 
sanitary  measures,  was  less  than  a  generation  ago 
too  commonly  loaded  with  noxious  emanations, 
which  more  or  less  poisoned  the  blood  of  those  who 
oontinuously  inhaled  it,  and  consequently  pro- 
duced nausea,  sickness,  diarrhcea,  a  bad  taste,  and 
other  symptoms.  Dissection  wounds,  which  are 
always  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  risk, 
were  rendered  more  dangerotis  by  the  low  state  of 
the  system  induced  by  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  surrounding  air. 

DISSENTERS,  the  common  appellation  of  those 
who  dissent  or  difTer  from  the  established  church 
of  their  country  in  any  of  Its  doctrines,  or  in  any 
part  of  its  constitution,  and  therefore  separate 
themselves  from  it.  Although  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  sufficiently  appropriate  designation  of 
the   sects  which  separated  themselves  from  the 

Sineral  body  of  the  church,  during  the  early  and 
jddle  Agee,  the  term  Dissenters  oelongs  to  mod- 
em times  and  Protestant  countries;  tbe  claims  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  church,  where  dominant,  hav- 
ing always  l^een  asserted  in  a  manner  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  recognized  religious 
distent.  The  measure  in  which  the  rights  orDis- 
senters  are  conceded  by  law  may  be  esteemed  a 
fair  test  of  the  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  a 
country  and  of  the  general  enlightenment  of  a 
people.  The  term  Dissenters  is  of  English  origin 
ana  growth,  although  its  almost  exact  equivalent 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Poland  in  the  name 
DUnidtTdt,  a  term  which  first  appears  in  tbe  acts  of 
tbe  Warsaw  Confederation  of  1573,  and  there  de- 
notes the  Polish  Protestants,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  members  of  the  established  Catholic  relig- 
ion. After  16S2  the  term  Dissidents  was  applied  in 
Poland  to  mil  who  were  not  Boman  Catholics,  as 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Greelcs,  Armenians,  etc.  In 
England  the  terjn  Dissenters  appears  to  have 
come  into  use  in  the  17th  century,  as  synonymous 
with  NonconformitU;  and  from  England  its  use  was 


country.  It  is  usually  applied  to  those  who  agree 
.  with  the  Established  church  in  the  most  essential 
doctrines,  but  differ  from  it  on  some  minor  point, 
or  on  questions  of  church  government,  relation  to 
the  State,  rites,  etc. ;  as  in  England  to  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  and  Baptists. 

DISSEPIMENT:    in    botany,  the   partition  be- 
tween two  carpels  in  an  ovary  or  fiult  composed  of 


a  number  of  carpels.  A  dissepiment  Is  termed  by 
the  union  of  the  sides  of  two  carpels.  Sometimes 
dissepiments  meet  in  the  center  or  axis,  com- 
pletely dividing  the  ovary  or  fruit  into  cells ;  some- 
times they  are  partial,  appearing  as  mere  projec- 
tions from  the  outer  walls  of  the  ovary  or  fruit, 
and  leaving  it  one-celled,  btany  ovaries  and  fruits 
exhibit  partitions  not  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
sides  of  carpels ;  these  are  sometimes  called  fpurt- 
out  ditiepimenti. 

DISTANCE.  Tbe  limit  of  view  in  a  picture,  or 
point  o/  dittance,  as  it  is  called  in  perspective.  Is 
that  portion  of  the  picture  where  the  visual  rays 
meet,  the  middU  diitanee  being  the  central  portion 
between  the  extreme  distance  and  the  foregronnd. 
The  art  of  producing  on  the  eye  the  effect  of  real 
distance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  accomplished  by  mere 
mechanical  rules,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  branches 
of  landscape-painting,  and  cannot  be  acquired 
otherwise  than  by  long  experience  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

DISTICH,  the  classical  name  given  to  any  two 
lines,  but  especially  to  a  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter, making  complete  sense.  It  was  mnoh  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 

Eression  of  single  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and 
ence  became  almost  exclusively  employed  for  the 
classical  'epigram.  The  great  poets  of  modern 
Germany,  Goethe,  Schiller,  etc.,  nave  also  shown 
a  fondness  for  the  distich,  and  remarkable  skill  in 
the  use  of  It.  A  collection  of  moral  maxims  in 
Latin,  ascribed  to  a  certain  Cato  Dionysius,  are 
called  DiatJrhn,  and  were  highly  popular  anring  the 
Middle  Ages. 

DISTILLED  WATER  is  the  condensed  product 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  water.  All  natural 
waters,  even  rain-water,  contain  certain  saline  mat- 
ters (common  salt,  etc.}  in  a  state  of  solution,  from 
which  they  can  only  be  completely  freed  by  the 
process  of  distillation.  The  characters  of  distilled 
water  are,  that  It  possesses  a  mawkish,  insipid 
taste,  without  color,  and  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  vessel  it  ought  to  leave  no  residue. 

DISTILLED  WATERS  are  obtained  by  distiUlng 
water  along  with  the  parts  of  plants  containing  es- 
sential oils.  Rose-water  antf  lavender-water  are 
familiar  examples. 

DISTORTION.  The  rales  of  perspective  impose 
certain  conditions  in  the  delineation  of  natural  olv 
jeots,  and  when  the  image  formed  by  a  lens  on  a 
focusing  screen  does  not  fulfill  those  conditions  It 
is  said  to  be  distorted.  The  eflect  of  distor- 
tion is  to  render  all  straight  lines  curvilinear  which 
do  not  pass  through  the  center  of  the  lens,  and 
also  so  to  alter  the  relative  proportions  of  objects 
In  the  picture  as  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  ol 

'msTE:^ 'attorneys  of  the  united 

STATES.  This  name  originated  In  England, 
when  districts  in  which  to  hold  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  (q.  v.)  were  assigned  to  certain  judges.  In 
the  United  States  the  district  attorneys  represent 
the  States  and  general  government,  in  circuit  and 
district  court,  civil  and  criminal,  and  In  the  prose- 
cution of  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  the  seat  of  the 
United  States  Government.  For  its  history,  gov- 
ernment, earlier  statistics,  etc.,  see  Britannica,  VoL 
VI,  pp.  168-69.  In  1890  the  area  of  the  District  was 
70  square  miles,  and  the  population  230,892,  as  offi- 
cially reported  by  the  census  of  that  year.  Of  this 
population  the  city  of  WashinEton  contained  228,- 
IBO.  The  inhabitants  of  the  District  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  transaction  of  the  nation's  business 
the  number  directly  engaged  In  the  service  of  the 
Government  and    drawing    their   pay    from   the 
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national  treasurj  being  estimated  at  16,000.  The 
local  ^OTernment  is  a  tnunicipal  corporatioti.  the 
exeoative  conBisting  of  three  commissioners,  two 
of  vhom  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
"United  States  from  civil  life,  and  the  third  detailed 
from  the  United  States  Army.  This  latter  must 
be  an  officer  of  thfe  corps  of  engineers,  and 
while  acting  as,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
District  has  no  other  duties  to  perform.  The  two 
civil  commissioners  are  required  to  give  bonds  In 
the  sum  of  $50,000  each  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  receive  a  salary  of  (S/WO 
each  per  annum.  The  District  has  no  municipal 
legislative  body,  and  its  citiiens  have  no  right  to 
vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  concerns.  All 
subordinate  municipal  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
commissioners,  while  the  judiciary,  recorder  of 
deeds,  register  of  wills,  notaries-public.  Justices  of 
the  pieace    and  commissioners  of   deeds  are   ap- 

Kinted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
om  3871  to  1874  the  executive  consisted  of  a 
governor,  Henry  D.  Cooke  occupying  the  ofBoe 
from  1871  to  187^  and  Alexander  Shepard  from  18T3 
to  1874. 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  achoola  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  1880  numbered 
28,439,  and  for  the  year  1890,  36,906,  being  a  gain  for 
the  decade  of  39.69  per  cent.  The  enrollment  in 
private  schools  Jan.  IG,  1891,  was  6,609,  and  in  pa- 
rochial schools,  2,402.  For  information  regarding 
the  public  buildings,  parks,  monuments,  charitable 
Institutions,  etc.,  see  Washihoton,  In  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

DITTANY  {Dicfamnu*  albtu),  a  Renos  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Rutacex,  having  a  short  five- 
partite  calyx,  five  somewhat  unequal  petals,  ten 
stamens,  and  five  1-3-seeded  follicular  capsules 
cohering  at  the  base.  The  common  dittany  or 
frazinella,  a  native  of  sunny  mountains  and  rocks, 
and  dry  mountain  forests  of  Southern  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  calcareous  soils,  is  very  generally  cnlti- 
vated  as  a  garden-flower, 

DITCH:  one  of  the  most  important  defense 
works  of  a  fortress.  It  is  a  broad  and  deep  trench, 
that  may  either  be  kept  dry  or  filled  with  water; 
in  practice  it  is  usually  dry. 

DITCH :  in  agriculture,  a  trench  nsually  made 
along  the  sides  of  fields,  so  that  all  the  drains  mav 
be  led  Into  it.  See  Aobicultitre,  Britannica,  Vol. 
I,  p.  328. 

DIVEBS  for  pearls  descend  through  the  water 
with  their  fe^t  on  a  stone  attached  to  a  rope,  the 
other  end  of  which  Is  made  fast  to  a  boat.  Thev 
carry  a  basket  and  a  knife,  gather  the  oysters  with 
all  speed,  and  ascend  by  the  rope.  This  rude  mode 
of  diving  is  now  but  little  used,  save  in  the  pearl 
and  sponge  fisheries. 

Modern  inventions  enable  the  diver  to  remain 
below  water  for  an  almost  Indefinite  time.  Clad  in 
an  air-tight  suit  of  rubber,his  feet  shod  with  heavy 
leaden  plates,  his  head  encased  in  a  helmet  fur- 
nished with  pipes  to  supply  fresh  air  and  carry  off 
that  expired,  tne  depth  to  which  a  diver  can  descend 
is  only  limited  by  the  pressure  of  water  above  him. 
The  diver  is  connected  with  those  above  him  by  a 
cord,  BO  that  by  a  pre-arranged  aeries  of  signals,  he 
may  signify  his  desire  for  more  or  less  air,  to  be 
either  lowered  or  hauled  up,  etc. 

DIVIDEND,  the  sum  which  is  appointed  to  cred. 
ftors  from  the  realized  assets  of  a  bankrupt  estate, 
and  which  is  at  the  rate  of  so  much  percent,  of  the 
claims.  The  half-yearly  interest  on  the  public 
funds,  and  periodical  profits  on  shares  In  foint-stock 
undertakings,  are  also  called  the  dividends,  the 
latter  being  usually  declared  half-yearly  by  order 
of  the  directors.    Occasionally  the  dividends  do 


not  exhaust  the  profits,  and  the  surplus  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  it  is  paid  to  the  shareholders  as 
an  extra  dividend,  called  a  bonus. 

DIVIDERS,  instruments  for  drawing  circles  and 
other  curves,  and  for  marking  distances;  they  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  l:>ars  joined  by  a  binge. 

DIVISIBILITY,  that  property  of  quantity,  mat- 
ter, or  extension  throogh  which  It  is  either  actually 
or  iwtentially  separable  into  parA.  Whether  mat- 
ter Is  or  is  not  indefinitely  dTlvisible  is  a  question 
which  has  occupied  the  minds  of  philosophers  sinoe 
very  early  times.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  abstractly 
spealiing,  it  is  indefinitely  divisible.  We  cannot 
conceive  any  body  or  space  so  small  but  that  we 
can  subdivide  it  In  imagination,  and  thus  fisure  to 
ourselves  bodies  and  spaces  still  smaller :  ana  prac- 
tically we  know  that  the  sub-division  of  matter  is 
carried  in  Nature  far  iMyond  appreciation  ^tber 
by  our  senses  or  by  calculation.  The  diffusion  <j 
odors  through  the  air  for  longperiods  from  odoi- 
iferous  bodies  without  their  sunerinK  any  sensible 
change  of  weight,  and  the  tingelng  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  by  very  minute  portions  of  coloring 
matter,  are  cases  commonly  appealed  to  in  prod 
of  the  extreme  fineness  of  certain  material  par- 
ticles; while,  by  experiment,  it  is  shown  that  there 
Is  no  particular  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  even  the 
most  solid  substances.  Thus,  an  onnoe  weight  ot 
silver,  gilt  over  with  eightKralns of  gold, has  been 
drawn  out  into  a  wire  iBJJOO  feet  long,  which  ma 
all  its  length  covered  with  the  sold ;  and  a  tube  of 
glass  presented  to  the  blow-pipe  has  been  draws 
out  nntil  It  became  fine  as  a  silk  fiber,  or  ^^  of 
an  inch  thick,  still  retaining  its  character  sa  a  tube 
with  a  distinct  interior  and  exterior  surface.  In 
fact.  In  theorj'  great  and  small  are  mere  terms  of 
relation ;  under  the  microscope,  objects  invisible  to 
the  eye  appear  of  considerable  bulk ;  and,  as  Sit 
John  Herscnel,  in  his  celebrated  Jnfroduefion  to  the 
Study  of  the  Phyrkal  Seienea,  has  put  It.  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  mote  In  a  sunbeam  should  not  be  in 
Itself  a  world. 

DIVISION :  in  military  affairs,  one  section  of  an 
army,  indefinite  in  point  of  numbers,  bat  estab 
lished  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  often  oom 
prises  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  Is  in 
effect  a  small  army  in  itself,  commanded  by  a  gen- 
eral officer.  In  the  United  States  Army,  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  brigades  under  command  of  ft 
general.  . 

DIVISION,  Naval,  formerly  a  secondary  groap 
of  ships  in  a  large  fieet,  generally  three  to  a  aqnoo- 
ron.  In  a  very  large  and  complete  fleet  there 
might  be  as  many  as  nine  admirals,  or  flag-offleers, 
commanding  nine  divisions  in  three  squadrons  of 
three  divisions  each.  The  distinction  of  squadron 
has  now  been  abolished,and  individual  ships  are  too 
gigantic  to  allow  of  large  numbers  being  mantna. 
vered  in  one  fleet. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR,  or  Division  of  Employ- 
xxsT,  a  term  often  used  by  political  economists  to 
express  a  means  by  which  labor  is  economised; 
or,  as  another  method  of  statiue:  the  same  result, 
by  which  production  is  increased.  The  problem  in 
division  ot  labor  is  to  so  adjust  matters  in  any 
given  community  that  each  member  of  it  shau 
work,  or  be  able  if  he  wishes  to  work,  with  the 
greatest  possible  results.  In  practice  It  Is,  like 
most  other  arrangements,  apt  to  be  too  broad  or 
too  narrow.  The  term,  "jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  ot  none,"  extiresses  the  truth  that  people 
who  try  too  many  things  are  not  likelv  to  be  adepts 
in  any.  On  the  other  hand,  few  people  can  do  any 
sort  of  work  to  great  perfection  unless  it  is  part,  as 
It  were,  of  a  group  of  functions  for  which  tney  are 
more  or  less  prepared. 
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DIVORCE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
For  a.  diacuHsioD  of  the  general  subject  of  Divokce, 
BeeBritannicB.Vol.VII,  pp.30(M)5.  In  the  United 
States  the  power  to  grant  divorcefl  is  in  genera]  es- 
eroised  bj  the  courts  having  equit;  jurisdiction, 
though  the  legislatures  have  the  power  unleas  pro- 
hibited by  the  State  Conatitution.  The  laws  of  the 
various  States  upon  this  subject  are  quite  dis- 
similar, although  adulterv  ie  recognized  as  cause 
for  absolute  divorce  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, except  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce 
laws.  In  most  of  the  States  a  previous  residence  is 
requisite,  the  period  of  such  residence  varying 
greatly.  In  North  and  South  Dakota  a  residence  of 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  app plica tio ri  ia  required; 
in  Arizona,  California,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Wyoming,  a  resi- 
dence of  six  months ;  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mis- 
sissippi, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Fennsvlvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah  (both  parties  as  husband  and  wife). 
West  Virginia,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  a  resi- 
dence of  one  year ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Flor- 
ida, Maryland,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see and  Vermont,  a  residence  of  two  years ;  in  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  a  residence  of  three 
years,  if,  when  married,  both  parties  were  residents ; 
otherwise  five  years. 

or  the  Miuea  lor  wtdeh  dlYOice  wilt  be  granted  phyiical  Id- 
abilitT  lareco^lHid  as  (i»u(nclent  grouad  in  all  tbe  Statee 
«icept  Arls)[i&,  Callforais,  Connecticut,  Idabo,  Iowa,  Loulo- 
laniL  New  Msiloo,  New  York,  North  Dakol*,  South  CarollQa, 
Boutb  DakoiB.Texu  and  Vermonc.  In  moet  ol  Ebeee  StaWe, 
bowever,  phyelcal  Inability  renders  the  marriaite  voidable. 

Wllllul  desertion  [or  a  period  at  Ave  years  Is  lecognlied  as 
affTound  of  divorce  In  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Wlseonslo  aod 
Kbode  Island,  Chough  In  Che  latter  State  the  court  may  de- 
cree a  divorce  where  the  desertion  hss  been  lor  a  shorter 
Grlod.  Id  Comieotlcut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maloe,  Uary- 
id,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio.  Teiaa,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia,  deaercton  lor  three 

Sjars  Is  snfflclent;  In  Alabama,  theTlIalrlct  of  Columbia,  II- 
DoU,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Uioblgati.  MUnteHlppl,  Nebraska,  Peno- 
sylYaniaandTenneasee,  two  years;  la  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Idnho,  Ehdbbs,  Kentucliy.  Ulaeourl, 
Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dskotei.  OregOD,  South  Dakota.  (Ttah, 
WasblDgtOD.  Wisconsin  and  Wyomlug,  one  year;  while  In 
ArlioDaan  absence  of  six  months  will  entitle  Che  Injured 
THtrty  to  adecrec.   In  all  of  theae  cases,  however,  the  descr- 

Dlvoree  may  be  granted  upon  ihe  ground  of  habitual 
drunkenness  In  all  the  States  and  TerrlCorles  except  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  New  Neiioo,  New  York,  North  CaroUna, 
Penti  sylvan  la.  South  Carolina,  'Teiss.  Vermont,  Virglola  and 
West  Virginia. 

Fraud  in  the  procurement  of  the  marriage  is  sulBclunt 
ground  forgranCIng  divorce  lo  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  Washlngcon. 

Cruel  and  Inhuman  CreaCmenC  Is  a'suolclent  ground  In 
all  the  States  and  Territories  except  Marylaud,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carollaa,  South  Carolina.  Vlivlnla  and 
West  Virginia, 

Imprisonment  for  felony,  or  convIctlOQ  of  felony  Is  suffl- 
Olent  In  all  the  SCaCes  and  Terrltortes  (with  llmlutlons) 
except  Florida,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
NewVork.  Ut^  and  South  Carolina, 

"llful  neglect  on  Chepart  of  the  husband  to  provide  for  hie 


wife  for  t 


'"iSIK 


-B  wllfentltle  her  Co  adlvorce  in  Detan 
I,  lu  Indiana;  for  one  year,  !□  California,  Col 

,    Nevada,   North   Dakota.    South    Dakota    ar 

Wyoming;  (or  six  months,  la  Arizona;  and  for  no  speclflc 
time,  in  UsssachuseCts.  Mlcblsan,  Maine,  Nebraska.  Ne 
Hnmuahire.  New  Meiiico.  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, Vermon 
Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

Other  causes  for  which  divorce  may  be  decreed  In  dlfle 
ent  Statei  are :  Absence  without  being  heard  from  for  Ihn.. 
years,  in  New  Hampshire:  tor  seven  years.  In  Connecticu] 


andVe , 

Indulgence  In  vtolent  and  nngnvemable  temper.  In  Florida; 
attempt  to  murder  the  other  party,  in  Illinois  and  Tennessee; 
"  cmel  treatment,  ontrases  or  excesses  such  aa  to  render 
their  living  tasether  inaupportable,"  In  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Hlaoourl,  Tennessee  and  Tents;  ladlgnltlea,  inch 
as  render  life  burdensome.  In  Mlsaourl.  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Washington  and  Wyoming;  Indulgence  lo 
the  opiam  habit,  in  HassochusetCs;  husband  notoriously  Im- 
moral before  marriage,  unknown  to  wife,  in  Weal  Virilnia; 
fugitive  from  Jostlce,  in  Virginia:  Immorality  of  wife  before 
marriage,  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kansas,  KenCuaky,  Iowa, 
1-37 


state,*  in  Tennessee;  mental  incapacity  afr 

'  i:  three  vesrs  with  any  reli^OU* 
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Maryland.  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vli^nla, 
West  Virginia.  Wyoming  and  Mlssiasippi ;  gross  misbehavior 
or  wickedness,  in  Bbodu  Island;  any  gross  neglect  of  duly  in 

^ .„,_._. ipt  on  lite,  in  Illinois;  refusal  of  wr'- 

._     smove  mwi  tne  atau-    *"  t-.- ««..«-. .  »»..,^i  i*.....«.»i*^ 

society   that    p.    

Massachusetts;  becoming  a  member  of  any  religious  secir 
that  believes  marriage  unlawful,  and  refusing  to  cohabit  tor 
a  period  of  twelve  months,  In  California.  NorCh  Carolina, 
North  and  South  Dakota  (sti  montbs,  lu  New  Hampshire); 
luaanlty  for  ten  years,  lu  WoshlngCon,  and  for  five  years,  in 
Wisconsin ;  Insane  since  marriage.  In  Arkansas ;  vsgrancy  of 
the  huaband.  In  Mlsaourl  and  Wyoming;  divorce  Obtained  by 
the  other  party  In  another  State,  lo  Kansas. 

The  above  enumeraCed  causes  are  all  for  tall  or  absolute 
divorce,  anil  condonation  of  adultery,  or  colluslan  or  con- 
nivance in  auy  of  the  instances,  will  prevent  a  decree.    In 

the  concurrent  verdict  of  "wo  Juries' obtained,  before  divorce 
will  be  granted.  In  Washington  the  granting  of  an  absolute 
divorce  for  any  cause  is  left  lo  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
In  Wisconsin  also  Che  law  practically  allows  Cbe  court  to  ex- 
ercise Ila  diacrction.  In  New  York  but  one  cause  for  abso. 
lute  divorce  la  recognised,  that  of  adultery. 

In  Arizona.  Connecticut.  Kentucky,  Maine  and  Illinois. 
there  are  no  restrictions  upon  remarriage  by  divorced  per- 
eODB.    In  Alabama,  Georgia.  Maryland,  Mississippi  and  Vlr- 

Snla,  the  decree  ol  Che  court  may  restrain  the  guilty  party 
□m     remarrying.       lu    Maine    parties     cannot    remarry 


£*kotaI"thB"plalnH'ft*^n 


has  been  uniformly  good.  In  Delaware.  Pennaylvanin  and 
Tennessee  the  defeodant  in  an  action  for  absolule  divorce 
cannot  marry  the  partlcept  cWmin(»  during  the  life  of  Cha 

K~  lintlS,  nor  In  Louisiana  at  any  time.     Bee  also  MabUiok 
ws,  In  tbese  Revisions  and  Additions, 

DIX,  DoEOTHEA  Lyndk  (1794-1887),  an  American 
philanthropist.  Bhe  taught  school  in  Boston,  Mass., 
until  1834,  when  she  visited  Europe.  In  1837  she 
returned  to  Boston,  and  devoted  herself  to  inves- 
tigating the  condition  of  paupers,  lunatics,  and 
prisoners.  Durine  the  civil  war  she  was  superin- 
tendent of    hospital    nurses.     She  has  published 

DIX  ISLAND,  an  island  10  miles  southeast  of 
Rockland,  Me.  It  consists  of  55  acres  of  the  best 
granite.     A  large  number  of  men  employed  in  the 

Suarry  live  on  the  island.  From  this  place  was 
btained  the  building  stone  used  in  constructing 
the  treasury  at  Washington  and  the  postoffice  and 
court-house  in  New  Yorx  city, 

DIX,  John  Adams  (1798-1879),  an  American 
statesman.  He  served  in  the  14th  United  States 
infantry  in  1813,  and  in  the  21st  infantry  from  1814, 
as  second-lieutenant.  In  I6I9  he  became  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen,  Jacob  Brown.  In  1826  he  was  sent 
as  special  messenger  to  the  court  of  Denmatic.  In 
1828  he  resignea  from  the  army  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1830  he  was  appointea  adju- 
tant-general of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1833 
became  Bacretary  of  State,  and  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  and  from  1845  to  1849  was  a 
United  States  Senator.  He  nest  became  assistant 
treasurer  of  New  York,  and  in  1861  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  New  York.  The  same  year  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  made  him  Secretary  oi  the  Treas- 
ary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  organ- 
ized seventeen  regtments,  and  was  commissioned 
major-general  of  volunteers.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
the  same  vear  became  minister  to  France.  In  lt<7Z 
he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dix 
was  also  the  president  of  various  railroads. 

DIX,  MoBGAN,  an  American  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, bom  in  1827.    He  was  oi^*'^^  deacon  in 
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ieB2,  and  the  following  year  prtest.  In  1666  he 
became  assietant  miniBter  in  Trinity  parish,  New 
York.  In  1859  he  was  made  awistant  rector,  and 
three  years  later  rector  of  the  same  pariah.  He 
has  poblisbed  exteneivel;  on  religious  and  other 
subjectB. 

DiXON,  a  railroad  city  and  connty-eeat  oi  Lee 
county.  111.,  situated  on  the  Eock  River.  It  has 
good  water-power,  flouring-niills,  and  factoriee. 

DIXON,  Archibald  (iaj2-76),  a  United  States 
Senator,    He  Btudied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 

f>ractice  in  1824.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
ncLy  legislature  in  ISSOand  1S4I,  and  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1836.  From  1843  to  1847  he  was  lleuten- 
ant-govemor,  and  from  I85Z  to  1866  United  States 
Senator. 

DIXOS,  Jambs  (1814-73),  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1836,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  fa 
1837  and  1838,  and  again  in  1844.  From  1845  to  1849 
be  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  from  1850  to  1867  was  in  the 
State  Senate.  In  1867  he  became  a  United  States 
Senator,  continuing  In  this  capacity  until  1869, 
when  he  withdrew  and  traveled  in  Europe. 

DIXON,  JoBKPH  (1799-1869),  an  American  invent- 
or. His  first  invention  was  a  machine  for  cutting 
flies,  developed  before  he  was  twenty -one  years 
old,  and  he  was  the  first  person  to  take  portraits 
with  the  camera.  He  built  the  first  locomotive  with 
the  double  crank ;  he  made  extensive  and  most  im- 
portant inventions  in  lithography.  He  became 
most  widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  plumbago  or 
graphite  crucibles. 

DIXOS,  William  Hkpwobth  (1821-79),  a  British 
author.  At  an  early  age  he  wrote  verse  for  Douk- 
las  Jerrold's  "  Illuminated  Magazine,"  and  in  18^ 
became  editor  of  a  paper  at  Cheltenham.  In  1846  he 
began  Che  practice  of  law  in  London.  From  1863 
to  1869  he  was  chief  editor  of  the  "Athenieum."  In 
1866  and  again  in  1874-75  he  visited  the  United 
States,  spending  his  time  in  traveling  and  lecturing. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  numerous  topics. 

DIXOS.  William  W.,  a  lawyer,  born  in  Brooklyn, 
K.  Y.,  June  3,  1838.  He  removed  with  his  family  to 
Quincy.  111.,  in  1842,  and  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1849: 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  entered 
the  profession  of  law  in  Keokuk ;  went  to  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  in  IStiO,  and  in  1862  crossed  the 
plains  to  California ;  went  to  Nevada  the  same 
year,  and  to  Montana  in  1866.  In  1879  he  went  to 
the  Black  Hills,  remaining  two  years,  and  then 
settled  in  Butte  City.  Montana.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana legislature  in  1871 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana constitutional  conventions  of  1884  and  1889, 
and  in  [890  was  elected  a  representative  at  large 
from  Montana  to  the  62d  Congress. 

DIXUX'S  ENTRANCE,  a  strait  one  hundred 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  It  divides  Queen  Charlotte  Is- 
land on  the  south  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archi- 
pelago on  the  north. 

DIXWELL,    Jobs    (1608-89),    a    Parlismentary 

Seneral  under  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  regicides, 
.fter  the  restoration  be  fled  to  Germany,  and 
thence  to  New  Haven,  New  England. 

DIZIER,  St.,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Haute-Marne,  France.  In  1544  St.  Dizier  resisted 
for  a  month  the  assaults  of  a  Spanish  army  under 
Ferdinand  de  Gonzaga. 

DJEZZAK,  that  is,  "  Butcher,"  the  name  given, 
on  account  of  his  cruelty,  to  Aehmed  Pashs,  fa- 
mous for  his  obstinate  de^nse  of  Acre  against  Na- 
Soleon  I.  He  was  born  in  Bosnia  about  1736,  and 
led  in  1804. 


DOANE,  Gkobo*  Wabhinotoh  (1799-1868).  an 
American  P.  E.  bishop.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1818,  was  ordained  (^acon  in  IS2\,  and  priest 
In  1823.  In  1824  he  became  a  professor  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  a  time  was  editor 
of  the  "  Episcopal  Watchman."  In  1828  he  became 
assistant  rector,  and  two  years  later  rector  of 
Trinity  church,  Boston,  Mass.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  New  Jersey.  He  founded  St. 
Mary's  Hall  for  the  education  of  Ktrla,  and  later, 
Burlinston  College  tor  boys.  He  published  numer- 
ous addresses,  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

DOANE,  William  Cbobwell,  an  American  P. 
E.  bishop,  born  in  1832.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1863,  and  priest  in  1856.  He  was  for  a  time  as- 
sistant to  his  father,  George  Washington  Doane,  in 
St.  Mary's  church,  Burlington,  N.  J.  Subsequent^ 
1y  he  was  rector  of  that  church-  for  three  years 
rector  of  St.  Barnabas  free  churcn  in  Burlington ; 
of  St.  John's  church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  I8&-67; 
and  then  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Albany.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Albany 
in  1869.  He  has  since  founded  in  Albany  the  Ca- 
thedral of  AD  Saints,  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus,  St.  Agnes  School,  and  the  Child's  Hoa- 
pital.    He  has  written  some  on  religious  topics. 

DOBB8,  Ahthub  (1684-1765),  an  American  colo- 
nial governor.  He  was  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina ^om  1754  to  1765.  He  wrote  TraiU  and  Im- 
provement of  Ireland;  Capt.  Middieton't  De/enae;  and 
An  Account  of  the  Coantriet  Adjoining  to  Hudtoa'i 
Ban. 

DOBBS  FERRY,  a  summer  resort  on  the  Hud- 
son River  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  20  miles 
north  of  New  York  city.  It  contains  remains  of 
military  works  built  about  1776. 

D0B80N,  Al-stik,  an  English  poet  and  critic, 
bora  in  1S40.  Since  1SG6  he  has  Deen  connected 
with  the  board  of  trade,  and  is  now  (1891)  at  the 
head  of  an  important  bureau.  He  first  began  to 
write  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  has  since  pub- 
lished much  in  both  prose  and  terse. 

DOCKET:  in  general,  a  brief  or  abstract;  in 
law,  a  calendar  of  causes  ready  for  hearing  or 
tri^,  prepared  for  the  useof  the  courts  by  theclerka. 

D()D,  Albbbt  Baldwin  (1806-45),  an  American 
educator.  He  taught  from  1822  to  1826  in  Freder^ 
icksburg,  Va.,  when  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1829.  From  1830  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Princeton  College. 

DOD,  Thaiideus  (1740-93),  an  American  Prea- 
byterian  minister.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1775.  He  preached  at  first  in  Vireinia,  and  then  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  founded  a  school  in  1782,  and 
was  a  teacher  in  it  until  1767.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  president  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

DODD,  EnwABD  Mills  (1824-651,  an  American 
missionary  to  Smyrna.  -He  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  1848,  and  sailed  for  Smyrna  in  1849,  rep- 
resenting tbe  American  board  on  a  mission  to  the 
Jews  at  Salonica.  After  three  years  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  but  again  sailed  for  Smyrna, 
and  from  1855  continuea  his  labors  among  the 
Armenians.  In  186.3  he  was  transferred  to  Marso- 
van,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

DODECATHEON,  a  beautiful  American  plant, 
order  Primulacrm,  with  twelve  nodding  blossoms. 

DODGE  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Ford  county, 
Kan.,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  302  miles  southwest 
of  Topeka,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fi 
railroad.  It  has  a  Presbyterian  College,  water- 
works, and  electric  lights. 

DODGE,  Augustus  Ojkbar  (1812-83),  a  U.  8. 
Senator.    He  served  in  the  Winnebago  war  ot  18S7, 
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and  the  Black  Havk  war  of  1880.  He  was  refiriBtrar 
of  the  land-office  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1338^,  and 
a  deiegate  to  Congreaa  from  1S40  to  1847,  He  served 
as  a  United  States  Senator  from  1840  to  185G,  and 
minister  to  Spain  from  1856  to  1869. 

DODGE,  GsENviLLB  Mei.LXN,  an  American  sol- 
dier, born  in  1831.  He  was  engaged  in  railroad 
surveys  until  1854;  in  1861  joined  toe  army,  distin- 
guished himself  on  many  occasions,  and  became 
major-general  in  1864.  He  resigned  from  the  army 
in  1866,  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  and  has  since  been  constantly  employed 
in  building  railroads  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1867  to  1869. 

DODGE,  Hkkby  (1782-1867),  an  American  soldier. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army  from 
1812  to  1836,  when  he  became  governor  of  Wisconsin 
Territory  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 
From  1841  he  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  for  two 
terms.  In  1646  he  again  became  governor  of  Wis- 
consin, and  after  the  admission  of  that  State  to  the 
Union  was  made  one  of  its  first  United  States  Sen- 
ators, serving  from  1848  to  1857. 

DODGE,  Mary  Abioail,  an  American  authoress, 
born  about  1830.  She  was  for  several  years  from 
1851  instructor  in  physical  science  in  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  High  School.  Subsequently  she  was  a 
froquent  contributor  to  prominent  magazines, 
under  the  pen-name  of  "  Gail  Hamilton."  She  has 
published  numerous  novels,  and  juvenile  books. 

DODGEVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Iowa  county. 
Wis.,  situated  in  a  region  whicb  produces  lead  and 

DODONA,  a  city  of  Epirus,  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
Grecian  oracle,  situated  in  one  of  the  wildest  dis- 
tricts Bouthweet  of  the  Lake  of  Janina.  The  Greek 
and  Egyptian  accounts  of  its  oriKin  differ.  The 
priests  of  Jupiter  in  Egyptian  Theues  related  that 
a  partyof  Fhcenicians  carried  from  Chat  city  two  holy 
women,  one  of  whom  was  sold  in  Libya,  the  other 
to  the  Greeks,  and  that  these  women  founded  the 
oracles  at  Dodona  and  Ammon.  The.  inhabitants 
of  Dodona  claimed  that  two  black  doves  took  their 
flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of 
which  ilew  to  Libya  and  the  other  to  Dodona ;  that 
the  latter  perched  upon  an  oak,  and  with  a 
human  voice  commanded  that  an  oracle  should  be 
founded  on  the  spot.  Though  the  city  of  Dodona 
was  destroyed  in219  b.  c.  by  the  jEtolians,  it  recov- 
ered at  a  later  period;  was  visited  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  on  his  march  to  Persia,  and  was  in  existence 
in  the  6th  century  a.  d.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  565. 

DODWORTH,  Habtbv  B.,  an  able  orchestral 
leader,  band-master,  and  musical  composer,  born  in 
Sheffield,  Eng.,  in  1822.  He  emigrated  to  America 
with  his  parents  in  1828,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 

firojectors  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  of 
ndependent  bands  for  out-door  concerts,  and  for 
music  on  public  occasioiis,  in  that  city.  He  gave 
great  promise  of  excellence  when  but  three  years 
old ;  was  a  leader  at  17,  and  became  subsequently 
the  conductor  of  orchestras — advancing  to  public 
notice  and  favor  many  of  his  performers,  and  main- 
taining a  leading  position  in  the  musical  world  of 
America.  He  was  among  the  first  to  prompt  the 
concerts  at  Central  Park,  NewYork,  ana  during  the 
summer  of  1875  he  conducted  the  popular  perform- 
ances at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

DOESBURG  (Druioiburgt),  a  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands. An  intrenched  camp  has  been  conatructied 
on  the  northeast  side  between  the  Yssel  and  the 
Old  Yssel,  which  here  unite.  . 

DOGS.  For  a  fnll  discussion  of  this  general  snb- 
ject,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  ©4-31.  The 
annaal  exhibitiona  which  during  the  laat  few  years 


have  been  held  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
other  American  cities,  under  the  auspices  oi  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club,  have  fostered  an  in- 
creasing love  for  and  knowledge  of  dogs,  and  have 
resulted  in  great  improvement  m  the  various  breeds 
of  this  most  companionable  and  affectionate  type 
of  all  the  brute  creation.  Competition  in  the  cham> 
pion  and  open  classes  has  grown  more  and  more 
spirited,  and  interest  in  these  annual  exhibitions 
has  spread,  until  now  polite  society  having  put  the 
stamp  of  its  approval  upon  it,  the  dog  show"  has 
become  admittedly  one  of  the  fashionecile  happen- 
ings of  the  season.  At  the  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club,  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York  city  in  1891,  dogs  of  every 
breed  and  dime  were  listed  in  the  catalogue,  the 
collection  being  the  finest  ever  brought  together 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Corps  of  trained  dogs  are  now  attached  to  the 
different  European  armies,  which  will  in  the  futnra 
be  used,  not  only  as  guards  for  ontpost  work,  but 
also  to  carry  dispatches  and  ammunition. 

By  the  statutory  regulations  ol  most  of  the  States 
a  dog  is  personal  property ;  the  owner  may  be  in- 
demnified in  case  of  willful  injury  to  the  dog,  and 
theft  of  the  animal  is  a  crime.  Some  States  require, 
however,  that  the  dog  shall  be  licensed,  or  regis- 
tered and  collared,  and  therefore  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, before  any  property  rights  can  attach  to  thr 
animal.  Unless  duly  authorized  by  law  to  kill  un- 
lioensed  dogs,  no  onenas  a  legal  right  to  kill  a  dog  be- 
longing to  another,  unless  he.  or  some  one  undef 
his  protection,  or  hie  animal,  i8  in  immediate  dan- 

far  of  injury  from  the  dog,  or  the  dog  is  rab^d,  or 
as  been  bitten  by  a  rabia  animal.  In  genera',  thff 
owner  is  liable  in  damages  for  any  injuries  cai'sed 
by  his  dog;  neither  can  be  plead  ignorance  of  the 
vicious  habits  of  the  animal  in  mitigation  of  the 
damages,  every  owner  being  bound  to  know  the 
character  of  the  dog  he  keeps.  The  owner  of  a 
vicious  and  dangerous  dog  may  be  indicted  for  keep- 
ing a  nuisance,  and  be  compelled  to  muzzle  or  kill 
the  animal.  Dog-racing  is  not  illegal  when  for 
training  purposes  only,  but  if  chance  is  the  princi- 
pal element  it  becomes  a  crime  within  the  statutes 
against  gaming. 

Boards  of  health,  or  other  civic  authorities  gen- 
erally throughout  the  United  States,  issue  edicts 
requiring  alldogs  to  be  kept  muzzled  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  during  the  summer  season,  and 
authorizing  any  person  to  kill  any  dog  found 
running  at  large  not  so  muzzled.  In  many  cities 
the  police  make  raids  on  ownerless  dogs  and  de- 
stroy them. 

DOG-DAYS :  anciently,  the  forty  days  between 
July  3  and  August  11,  derived  from  Sirius,  the  dog- 
star,  which  was  supposed  to  cause  the  insufferable 
heat  at  this  season.  The  ancient  Thebans  deter- 
mined the  length  of  the  year  by  the  number  of 
risings  of  Sirius.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when 
this  star  rose  with  the  sun  their  combined  infiuenee 
was  supposed  to  he  productive  of  pestilential  heat 
and  baneful  influences.  Therefore,  the  Egyptians 
watched  the  conjunction  of  Sirius  and  the  sun  with 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear ;  for  it  foretold  to  them 
the  rising  of  the  Nile,  or  devastating  droughts. 
Their  dog-days  extended  from  the  4th  of  August  to 
the  14th  of  September.  The  rising  of  Sirius,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  accelerated  by  toe  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  during  the  passage  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  that  the  corresponding  condi- 
tions for  the  ancient  dog-days  would  not  include 
them  within  the  3d  of  July  and  the  11th  of  August^ 
It  wUl  readily  be  seen  that  our  modern  dog-days 
have  no  connection  with  the  rising  of  Sirius  or  any 
other  star,  because  no  permanent  data  can  bebasea*- 
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upon  Btars,  vhose  positions  are  alwsys  changed  by 
tfie  falliiiK  back  of  the  equinoxeH. 

DOGGETT,  Daniel  8eth  (1810-80).  an  Ameri- 
can M.  E.  bishop.  In  1829  he  became  an  itinerant 
minister,  and  traveled  through  the  Southern  States. 
In  1866  he  became  a  professor  in  Randolph  Macon 
College,  and  in  1873  was  made  a  bishop.  He  pub- 
lished The  War  and  iU  Clote. 

DOGMA:  originally,  an  opinion  or  proposition 
put  in  the  form  of  a  positive  assertion,  its 
truth  being  euppoBed  to  have  been  previoualj 
ahown.  In  theology  it  was  understooa  to  signify 
a  doctrine  founded  on  Scripture,  and  advanced  not 
for  discussion,  but  tor  belief.  But  as  this  method 
of  stating  truth  easily  degenerates  into  the  asser- 
tion of  opinions  without  ground,  and  without  regard 
to  the  aspect  thej  may  present  to  others,  dogma 
and  dogmatUm  have  come  in  English  to  be  almost 
synonymous  with  assertion  without  proof.  In  Con- 
tinental theology,  however,  the  word  is  Still  used 
without  implying  any  censure,  dogmas  meaning 
simply  doctrines ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  our  own 
expressions,  Dogmatic  Theology,  or  Dogmatic, 
which  is  that  branch  of  theology  that  treats  of  the 
i^stematic  arrangement  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

DOQSBANG,  the  common  name  of  a  small  genus 
{.Apocynwm.)  of  the  natural  order  Apocynaee«,  per- 
ennial herbs  or  undet-shnibs.  'Hie  dogbane  of 
KorCh  America  (.AndrotmrMfolium),  often  (»lled  flv- 
trap,  from  the  throat  appendages  of  its  corolla 
closing  upon  the  insects  which  enter  it,  is  of  medic- 
inal repute;  similarly  also  Its  congener,  A.  eamia- 
binum,  or  Indian  hemp. 

DOILY,  or  DoiLEY,  a  small  napkin  nsed  at  a 
table  for  putting  glasses  upon  during  dessert. 
Bome  are  highly  ornamented.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  original  maker, but  more  prob- 
ably it  is  a  modification  of  the  Dutch  dwaeh,  a 
towel,  and  was  introduced  with  the  article  from 
Holland. 

DOIT,  a  small  copper  coin  current  in  8<!otland 
during  the  reigns  of  the  dtuarta.  It  was  a  Dutch 
coin  (dml),  and  in  value  the  I6th  part  of  aguilder. 

DOKMEH,  Dakhhma,  or  Tower  or  Silence,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  dead  used  by  the  ParBees,  consist- 
ing of  a  low  stone  tower,  on  top  of  which  the  bodies 
are  exposed  to  the  vultures  till,  being  denuded  of 
theirHesh,  their  bones  drop  through  the  grating  into 
a  pit  beneath.  See  Parsis,  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII, 
p.  326. 

DOLABRA,  a  rude  ancient  hatchet.  Dolabrsi&re 
represented  on  thecolumns  of  Trajan  and  Antoni- 
nus, and  abound  in  all  museums.  When  made  of 
flint,  which  was  their  earliest  and  rudest  form,  they 
are  usually  called  celia. 

DOLABRIFORM,  having  the  shape  of  an  ax 
or  hatchet,  as  some  leaves,  and  also  certain  organs 
of  some  shell-fish. 

DOLBEAR,  Amos  Embbbon,  an  American  physi- 
cist,  born  in  1837.  In  1866-67  he  was  instructor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in 
1867-68  assistant  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the 
University  of  Kentucky.     From  1868  to  1874  he  was 


Tuffs  College,  College  Hill,  Mass.  Prof.  Dolbear  has 
made  numerous  valuable  contributions  to  BCience. 
DOLES  AT  FUNERALS  are  of  great  antiquity. 
8t.  ChryBOStom  speaks  of  them  as  being  given  to 
procure  rest  to  the  sou!  of  the  deceased.  On  this 
ground,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  general  benev- 
olence, the  practice  of  making  gifts  to  the  poor  at 
funerals  was  common  nntil  comparatively  recent 
times;  for  it  was  continued,  sometimes  on  amunifi- 
oent  scale,  long  after  the  custom  of  praying  for  the 


dead  had  been  abandoned  on  the  introduction  ol 
reformed  doctrines. 

DOLICHOS,  leguminous  plants,  with  long  pod< 
which  are  used  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for 
food.     Chinese  »oy  is  made  from  one  variety. 

DOLL,  an  image,  usually  representing  a  little 
girl,  but  sometimes  a  boy  or  a  man,  and  used  as  a 
toy.  The  word  doll  is  of  doubtful  derivation ;  pos- 
sibly from  idol.  The  use  of  dolls  dates  from  the 
moBt  remote  times,  and  is  common  in  all  countries, 
barbarous  as  well  as  civilized.  The  love  of  dolls 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  feeling,  and  its  exercise 
helps  to  cultivate  not  only  tender  affections,  but 
also  taste  as  regards  the  making  and  management 
of  children's  dresses.  AccoroinKly,  the  keeping 
of  dolls  becomes  a  part  of  the  home  educa- 
tion of  gifls,  and  is  recognized  to  be  so  by  the 
universalitv  of  the  practice.  Dollswereatonetime 
imported  cniefiy  from  the  Netherlands,  and  hence 
not  an  unusual  name  for  a  doU  was  "  Flanders 
baby."  These  old  Flemish  or  Dutch  dolls  were 
made  of  wood,  with  neatly-formed  faces  and  fiashy 
dresses,  the  cheaper  kinds  having  slender  wooden 
legs.  Latterly,  tnere  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  the  making  of  dolls,  and  it  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  manufacture;  but  there  are  still 
large  importations  from  the  countries  on  the  Rhine, 
France  and  Switzerland.  The  discovery  and  per- 
fection of  the  phonograph  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  toys,  and  talking  dolls  are 
now  almost  as  common  as  the  ordinary  wax  dolls 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

DOlLINGER,  Johann  Joseph  Ionaz  von,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  born  in  1799.  He  received  holy 
orders  at  Wursburg,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in 
parochial  duties  in  his  native  diocese;  but£terwaa 
appointed  a  professor  at  Aschaffenbnrg.  In  1829 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  University  of  Munich,  and  in  1871  became 
rector.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich.  He  is  the 
autnor  of  numerous  works  on  ecdesiaatical  history. 

DOLLY  SHOP,  the  name  popularly  given  in 
London  to  a  shop  in  which  rags  and  other  old  articles 
are  bought,  and  over  whose  door  a  black  dull  is  usu- 
ally suspended.  It  is  understood  that  dolly  shops  are 
in  many  instances  unlicensed  pawnbroking  con- 
cerns. For  small  articles,  a  few  pence  are  given 
with  the  understanding  that  the  seller  can  buy 
them  back  at  an  advance  some  days  after.  In 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  shops  of  this  kind  are 
known  as  mee  paviTis,  and  give  some  concern  to  mag- 
istrates and  police. 

DOM,  or  Don,  a  title  originally  assumed  by  the 

Gpes,  from  whom  it  descended  in  France,  at 
ist,  to  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  and  finally 
to  monks.  In  Portugal,  the  title  dom  is  confined 
to  the  sovereign  and  nis  family.  The  Spanish  don 
was  originally  confined  to  the  nobility,  but  is  now 
bestowed  by  courtesy  as  indiscriminately  as  the 
English  Mr.  or  gentleman.  The  feminine  dofla,  is, 
in  like  manner,  given  to  ladies. 

DOMBEY,  Joseph  (1742-64),  a  French  botanist 
In  1776  he  was  anpoiuted  botanist  of  the  Jardin  des 
Flantes.  In  1777  ne  was  sent  to  South  America  to 
collect  such  useful  plants  as  could  be  cultivated  in 
France.  The  specimens  that  he  gathered  were  cap- 
tured by  the  British  and  sent  to  the  British  mu- 
seum, where  they  Still  remain.  His  second  ship- 
mentwas  confiscated  by  theCallao  authorities.  In 
1782  he  visited  Chili.  During  his  stay  the  cholera 
broke  out  and  be  was  appointed  physiefan-in-chief 
of  Concepcion.  In  1786  he  returned  to  France. 
Eight  years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
United  States,  but  was  captured  by  privateers  and 
imprisoned  la  Uonteerrat,  where  he  died. 
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DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Tha  eiternal 
forms  and  iatemal  arranseinentB  of  the  domeetic 
abodes  ot  a  people  are  far  more  influenced  by 
their  manners,  haDits,  and  ocoupations,  and  b;  the 
climate  in  which  they  live,  than  their  eccJesiaatical 
ediflces  and  public  buildings,  and  there  is,  conse- 
queutly,  no  department  of  architecture  which  is  bo 
varied  and  national  as  domestic  architecture.  But 
nut  only  are  the  circumstances  oteach  country  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect,  the  same  is  the  case  with 
every  department  in  each  country,  with  every  town 
In  each  department,  with  every  street  in  each  town ; 
and  a  domestic  arcbitocture  which  fulfills  its  ob- 
ject will  not  only  adopt  itself  to  the  necessities,  but 
will  also  make  the  best,  in  point  of  artistic  effect, 
of  the  specialties  of  every  case  with  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  deal.  The  circnmstances  of  families, 
and  even  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  individuals,  are 
legitimate  subjects  of  consideration  in  domestic 
architecture. 

DOHIINO,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  garb 
wo rr' ;».-^-h-  .,-;~.f»  — kii»   „(K^!.n —   ;»  ^piJ 


I  *    Riiter's  Hock  Trlabi,  lotenwlr  taoat,  paper,  loo  p.    9-, 
lf>    'J<)ii  Stondiird  Recllstlon,  contnliilng  2^3  lanze  octa- 
vo pages __    as 

in    Wilson's  Modern  Dances 3S 

17    Corr«!t  Maiimira.  paper,  ise  pages. B-, 

I  Ttv    Burdrtt's  Putrtotic  RecllattDns.  fla  Anerlaui  pat- 
riotic apeecliBii. 17!,    2,i 

ao    BrothBr  (iardiiflr'BStQmpHpeBches,  Comic  LectuTM 

mill  Negro  Sermons,  1110  pages. 25 

aa    Kllte  Letter  Writer,  handsome  toret,  140  pages.,,,     as 
■Si    Drummer's  Tiinis.  3d  crop,  buiilsome  corer.  I  la 

liirge  71110  pnges 35 

a  I    Tiicle  JoBh's  Trip  to  Hen  Tork,  las  lafge  octavo  p.    ari 
a.-,    aio  Fainou*  Recltntloui,   containing    aaa  page,!, 

tnrge octaro.  oxl) 7. ..^TT..,    33 

37    Cu»hlng  Boiled  Down  An  A,  B.  C  Gnlda  to  Paiila- 

mentarr  Law.  tiound  In  Russia,  lau  pages.  aL>|X3l^   2r, 
aH    MiiHou'B  Fimer  Drills  and  Marches  for  Toung  Pbo- 

li|p(  Just  wliat  youneedforpihiblllonilfilKiaop   as 
:<\     De  Vpre's  Negro  Farceii.  Playii  aiid  Joke.i.  lUO  p....     2T. 

a-1     HojIe'H  (lamtw.  a;tO  pagis.  In  paper  cowr. 5(i 

;».■>    wnrord's  OrlKliuil   Dlalognes    and    Speeches   tor 

louug  folks  from  5  lo  la  rears  old,  I ui)  pages as 

■la    KxpeftCnlculatlon,  relaUnj  to  alt  kinds  ot  busl- 

iie«s.    Boonrt  In  lealher,  20ft  pages,  atji;)  Inches,     m 
--.!!     Fiimniui  Language  Books,  "(inrman  nt  a  dlance," 

and  French.  Hpaiiish  and  ItollHii,  eaoh  uo  pngf«...    a-"i 

.■  I     Bud  Spelli  Cured,  a  guide  to  eorreel  Rpdllng ar, 

-n    MiinualortheBepabllc,«lotll. 95 

.^■l    Drummer'B  Yarns,  4tli  crop S5 

■la    Blllj  Edward's  Art  of  Boiing 50 

7J    Brown'*    Business   Correaponilence.    a   complete 

"  1    Mme.  Juno's  Dream  Book 25 

!<■'    Binl  UemonlHade  Good 20 

i">   Mnrch's  Orlgltial  Dialogues 96 

111    Ciishlng'.i Manual,  complete. clotb 5'i 

Ilia   The  Home  Uechaulc 300 

IDT    Klondike  and  All  About  It '. 26 

nm   Haiiey'sExiilbltloaDlalagueg.' as 

Ten  per  c»ut  discount  will  be  altolred  Agents  who  order 
t  w  0  or  more  at  a  time,  and  2-1  per  cent  dL'iotiunt  K  Are  or 
inoreiireordeTBd  at  once.  Books  will  besent  joo  direct 
tmm  Publishers  in  New  York,  so  tliei  miy  be  lu  to  30  dii]s 
111  arriving.   Address  orders  to 

C.  W.  BENNETT.  CouiWitzr.  Micb. 


leans,  and  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourcne.    The 
town  has  excellent  advantages  for  trade. 

DONATUS,  .Sliius,  a  well-known  grammarian  and 
commentator,  who  taught  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  366, 


and  was  the  instructor  of  St.  Jerome.  He  wrote 
treatises:  De  Literii,  Syllabit,  Pedibui  et  TonU,  D» 
Octo  Parlibui  Orationit  and  Dt  BarbarisTno,  SoUeitmo, 
etc.  The  writings  form  together  a  very  complete 
course  of  Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  the  only  text-books  used  In  the  schools,  so  that 
Donat  came  in  the  West  of  Europe  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  grammar  or  with  the  elements  of 
anjaoience.  TfteDonat  info-ifeHmon,  Is  the  title  of 
a  book  by  an  English  bishop.  The  Latin  grammar 
of  Donatus  has  formed  the  gronnd-vork  of  the  el» 
mentary  treatises  on  that  subject  to  the  present 
day.  Donatus'  was  one  of  the  first  books  on  which 
the  art  of  printing  b^  means  of  letters  out  on 
wooden  bloctia  was  tried,  and  copies  ot  these  are 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  bibliographical 
curiosities. 

DOSPRA  HEAD,  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
Ceylon,  As  compared  with  Cape  Comorin,  the  cor- 
responding pointin  thepeninsuIaofHindoostan,  It 
more  directly  faces  the  Indian  Ocean, and  lies  nearer 
the  grand  thoroughfares  of  Eastern  commerce.  An 
adjacent  village  of  the  same  name  numbers  900  in- 
haoitants. 

D0NEL80N,  Ajjdbbw  Jacfbon  (1800-71),  an 
American  politician.  From  lS20tolS22  he  served  in 
the  artny,  but  resigned,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1823,  He  was  private  secretary  to  President  Jack- 
son during  his  two  terms,  and  in  1844  was  appointed 
charge  d'affaires  to  the  republic  of  Texas.  In  1846  he 
became  minister  to  Prussia,  and  in  1843  to  the  fed- 
eral ^vernment  of  Glermany.  He  was  the  nominee 
for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Millard  Fill- 
more in  1S66,  and  after  his  defeat  in  the  election, 
retired  from  public  life.  Subsequently  he  practiced 
law  in  Memphis. 

DONGAN,  Thomas  {1634-1715),  a  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  British  army,  and  later  the  French  army.  Sab- 
sequently  he  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Tan- 
giers,  ana  in  1682  became  governor  ot  the  colony  of 
New  York,  He  resigned  in  1688  and  returnetl  to 
England  three  years  later. 

DONIPHAN  Alexander  William  <1808-87),  an 
American  soldier.  He  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  1830.  In  1838  ne  bad  risen  to 
brigadier-general  in  the  State  militia,  and  in  1846 
he  entered  the  United  States  service  as  a  colonel, 
taking  part  in  various  important  battles  ot  the 
Mexicanwar.  In  lS36,]840,andlS54  hewasamem- 
ber  of  the  Missouri  State  legislature. 

DONGARPUR,  a  fortified  town  of  Rajputana,  In 
Central  India.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  protected 
state  of  the  aame  name,  containing  1,000  square 
miles,  and  100,000  inhabitants. 

DONG-NAI,  the  name  of  a  river  and  a  town  in 
Anam  or  Cochin  China. 

DONIPHAN,  a  village  and  grain-shipping  point 
of  Doniphan  county,  Kan.,  on  Che  Missouri  River, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Atchison, 

DONOVAN,  Dennis  D.,  a  lawyer,  born  in   Henry 


and  was  postmaster  of  Deshler, 
dent  Cleveland's  administration.  In  politics  tie  was  a 
Democrat ;  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  legislature,  and  in  lS90waB  elected  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  to  the  62d  Congress. 

DONNER  LAKE,  a  small  mountain  lake  ot  Ne- 
vada county,  Cal.,  in  a  chasm  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
13  miles  northwest  of  Lake  Tahoe.  It  is  a  summer 
resort,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  man  named 
Donner,  who  led  a  band  of  emigrants  in  1846,  most 
of  whom  perished  of  starvation  on  the  shores  of 
this  lake. 
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parish  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  in  1800.    Hfa  Bd- 
mirable  rendering    of   EaBtlake'e  Italian  Pilgru 


„    -     ---     -  .     .„hplacein 

the  estimation  of  the  admirers  of  his  laboriouB  art. 
In  18S1  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1856,  a  royal  academician. 

DOOLITTLE,  Jakxs  Rood,  an  American  Senator, 
born  in  1816.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1837, 
and  became  district  attorney  of  Wyoming  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  lS4e.  In  1868  he  was  made  Judge  of  the 
ifirBt  judicial  circuit  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  1867  to 
1869  served  as  a  tJnited  States  Senator,  He  retired 
from  public  life  in  1369,  and  haa  since  practiced  hia 
profession  in  Chicago,  111, 

DOOM,  the  old  name  ^iven  to  the  last  judgment, 
ftnd  Co  those  representations  of  it  in  churches  which 
have  a  religious  rather  than  an  artistic  object. - 
Many  of  the  dooms  are  executed  in  distemper.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  most  of  tbem  were  washed 
over  or  otherwise  obliterated  as  supers titious. 
There  is  a  fine  one  still  remaining  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Coventry,  England. 

DOOM,  a  Scotch  river  rising  in  the  southeast  of 
Ayrshire,  in  Loch  Enoch ;  runs  northwest  through 
Iioch  Doon,  past  Dalmellington.'Burns's  Monument, 
and  AUoway  Kirk,  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  It  is  30 
miles  long. 

DOOR  AND  DOORWAY.  In  art,  the  form  of 
the  door  is  determined  by  the  architectural  style  of 
the  building  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  classical 
buildings  it  is  generally  rectangular  in  form, 
though  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  following  the 
Egyptians,  amon^  whom  the  practice  was  almost 
tmiversal,  occasionally  diminished  the  opening 
toward  the  top,  and  the  Romans  in  later  times 
Tery  frequently  threw  over  it  the  circular  arch, 
which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  their  style. 
Egyptian  doors  are  known  to  us,  for  the  most  part, 
only  by  the  examples  which  remain  in  monumen- 
tal structures,  and  these,  like  the  other  members  of 
the  style  thus  exhibited,  are  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  door  of  the  temple  at  Edfu  measuree  seveuty- 
four  feet  to  its  summit. 

With  the  Egyptians  the  door  waa  an  architect- 
nral  object  of  very  great  importance.  On  either  side 
colossal  statues  or  obelisks  were  placed,  and  the 
approach  to  it  was  often  lined  with  rows  of  gigantic 
Bpninxes.  The  Greek  door  was  surrounded  bv 
moldings,  and  as  the  lintel  or  top  stone  whicn 
covered  it  projected  on  both  sides  beyond  the 
Jambs,  the  moldines  which  ran  round  both  sides, 
Jutted  out  at  the  place  of  meeting  forming  a  sort  of 
shoulder.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  by  no 
means  uniform,  the  moldings  of  the  jambs  being 
often  quite  separated  from  tnose  of  the  architrave, 
as  the  beautiful  door  of  the  Erecbtheium.  The 
doors  themselves,  in  antiquitv,  in  private  dwellings 
were  usually  of  wood;  and  in  structures  devoteii 
to  religious  or  public  jiur poses  of  metal,  and  occa- 
sionally of  marble.  They  were  generally  paneled 
and  turned  on  pivots  working  m  sockets.  With 
the  exception  of  the  forms  of  the  windows  and  the 
tracery  and  foliage  of  the  pillars,  doors  are  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  all  the  styles  of  Gothic 
Architecture. 

DOORGA,  or  DrnoA,  a  Hindoo  divinity,  one  of 
the  names  given  to  Paravati,  the  consort  of  Siva. 
She  is  the  Amazonian  champion  and  protectress  of 
ipian 

,-,  -.  (the 

Greeks.    She  is  represented  with  ten  arms.    luone 


hand  she  holds  a  spear,  ^ 

the  giant  Muhisha  *,  in  another,  a  sword; , 

the  hair  of  the  giant,  and  the  tail  of  the  serpent 
turned  around  him;  and  in  others,  the  trident, 
discus,  ax,  club,  and  shield. 

DOSAK,  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  in 
the  province  of  Khusistan,  Persia.  By  a  canal 
uniting  the  river  Dorafc  with  the  river  Karun, 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Population, 
8,000. 

DORAN,  JOBN,  an  English  author,  bom  in  1807. 
He  was  for  years  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  and 
then  traveled  extensively.  Onnis  return  to  Eng- 
land he  took  up  bis  residence  in  London,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  many  periodicals,  and  written  worka 
on  miscellaneous  topics. 

DOE^,  Padl  Gustavb,  a  French  artist,  bom  at 
Strasburg,  in  1832,  died  in  1888.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  and  early  displayed  superior  talent.  He 
first  contributed  sketches  to  the  "Journal  pour 
Rire,"  and  other  Paris  periodicals,  and  in  1865  hia 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Ihe  Alma  was  exhibited,  and 
in  1857  followed  the  Battle  of  Inkerman.  Beside* 
executing  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  works  lie  il- 


Bible,  and  also  reproduced  and  exhibited  in  Paris 
and  London  many  of  hie  designs.  The  Dor^  Gal- 
lery, used  for  this  purpose,  has  been  open  in  Lon- 
don lor  several  years.  ChrUt  Leaving  the  Prmtontm 
is  his  most  important  painting.  The  slightest  of 
Dora's  productions  shows  that  he  was  an  artist  and 
poet,  and  excites  a  greater  interest  than  many 
works  less  characterized  by  hastiness  and  manner- 
ism. Dor^  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1861. 

DORN,  JoHANN  ALBKBcnT  Bebmiabd  (1805-81),  a 
German  Orientalist.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  or- 
dinary professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  Rus- 
sian University  of  Gharkow,  and  in  1816  became 
Srofessor  of  history  and  Asiatic  geography  at  the 
riental  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1&18  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library  and  di- 
rector of  the  Asiatic  Museum.  He  has  published 
many  translations  of  Oriental  works  on  history  and 
geography,  and  also  a  valuable  book  as  the  result 
of  a  scientific  journey  to  the  Caucasus,  entitled : 
Ca%pia  Invation  of  the  Ancient  Rtueiani  in  Tabarii- 


In  1878  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance. 

DORNICK,  DoKNic,  or  Dorhoce,  a  species  of 
figured  linen,  deriving  its  name  from  Dornich.  or 
Tournay,  in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  waa  formerly 
made  in  considerable  quantity, 

DORR,  Benjamin  C1706-1869),  an  American  P.  E. 
clergyman.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1828,  and 
was  rector  of  different  churches  to  1836.  From  1836 
to  1837  he  was  general  agent  of  the  domestic  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  from  1887  to 
his  death  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  religious 

DORR,  Thomas  Wilson  (1806-^),  an  American 
politician.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  was  R  member  of  the  assembly 
from  1833  to  1837.  In  1842he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  State  by  what  was  known  as  the  sufTrage 
party,"  with  Samuel  W.  King  as  the  choice  of  the 
supporters  of  the  old  charter.  King's  election 
finally  prevailed,  and  Dorr  was  sentenced  in  18*4 
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to  imprisonineDt  for  life  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
■011.  He  was  released,  however,  in  1847,  and  restored 
to  civil  rights  in  ISSl. 

DOBSHEIUER,  William  (1S32-86),  an  American 
lawyer  and  journalist.  From  1867  to  1671  he  was 
district  attorney  for  the  northern  diatriet  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorlc,  and  lieutenant-governor  from 
1876  to  1S80.  In  1883  he  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  1885  received  the  appointment  of 
United  Btates  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  The  same  year  he  became 
editor  of  "  The  New  York  Star." 

DORT,  SyNOD  of,  a  synod  of  the  Dutch  national 
church,  convened  at  Dort  from  November,  1618,  to 
May,  1616,  for  the  preparation  of  canons  setting 
forth  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  censure  against  the  Re- 
monstrants, also  for  calling  upon  the  civil  power  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  synod  by  banishment, 
imprisonment,  or  fines. 

DOETURE  (old  Eng.,  dorter;  Fr.,  doHair),  a  long 
room  in  a  convent,  divided  into  a  suacesaion  of 
small  chambers,  or  cells,  where  the  inmates  sleep. 
It  usually  has  immediate  access  to  the  church  or 
chapel,  for  the  convenience  of  attendance  on  ser- 
vices during  the  night. 

DORY  (nautical),  a  small  boat  of  simple  con- 
struction, flat-bottomed,  and  much  used  in  sea- 
flsheries  as  a  go-between  from  the  larger  boat  and 
the  shore,  in  loading  and  nnloading.  It  is  also 
used  to  go  in  from  the  larger  vessel  in  catching 
fish. 

D0TI8,  orToTis,  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Hun- 
gary, district  of  Komorn.  It  contains  a  splendid 
chateau,  the  property  of  the  Esterhazy  family, 
whose  adjoining  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion.     Population,  9,855. 

DOTTED  NOTE :  in  music,  a  note  followed  by  a 
dot  to  denote  an  increase  of  length  equal  to  one- 
half  its  simple  value.  Thus,  a  dotted  semibreve  is 
equal  to  three  minims,  and  a  dotted  quarter  to 
three  eighth  notes.  Dotted  reel  is  a  rest  lengthened 
by  a  dot  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dotted  note. 
Notes  and  rests  are  sometimes  followed  by  two  dote. 
Indicating  an  increase  of  length  equal  to  three- 
quarters  of  their  simple  or  primary  value,  and  are 
toen  said  to  be  double-dotted. 

DOTEREL  {Charadriut  morinelliii),  a,  species  of 
plover  inhabiting  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  In 
summer,  breeding  chieGy  in  the  highest  latitudes. 
On  the  approach  uf  winter,  it  migrates  to  Che 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  others 
of  similar  climate.  See  Killdxbb,  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  76. 

DOUAY  BIBLE.  Thb,  a  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (Old  Testament),  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  made  at 
Douay  in  1609-10.  The  authorized  version  of  the 
New  Testameut  was  made  at  Rheims  in  I68S. 

DOUAY,  CuAELBS  Abel,  b  French  general,  born 
In  1609,  killed  at  the  battle  of  WIessenburg  in  the 
Franco-German  war  in  1870.  He  served  in  Algeria, 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  Italy  in  1869. 

DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS.  Double  or  divided 
consciousness  has  likewise  been  designated  double 
personality.  The  term  comprehends  a  group  of 
morbid  mental  conditions  involving  some  mcMlIfl- 
catlon  In  the  clearness  of  the  Idea  of  personal  iden- 
tity. Individuals  are  often  encountered  with  con- 
fused notions  of  the  "me"  and  "not  me;"  others 
conceive  that  parts  or  properties  of  their  frame  be- 
long to  another  person,  or  that  they  are  inhabited 


moral  or  physical  stimulation,  conceive  that  they 
are  different  persons,  and  endowed  with  different 
qualities  and  powers.  These  manifestations,  how- 
ever, do  not  fuliy  illustrate  the  state  under  consid- 
eration, which  bos  been  described  as  exhibiting,  in 
some  measure,  two  separate  and  independent  trains 
of  thought  and  independent  mental  capabilities  in 
the  same  individual,  each  train  of  thought  and 
each  capability  being  wholly  dissevered  nom  the 
other,  and  the  two  states  in  which  they  respecU 
ively  predominate,  subject  to  frequent  interchange! 
and  alternations. 

DOUBLE  SHOTTING,  an  augmentation  of  the 
destructive  power  of  ordnance,  by  doubling  the 
shot  fired  onat  one  time  from  a  gun.  Sometimes 
three  shots  are  fired  at  once,  in  which  case  the 
piece  is  said  to  be  "treble-shotted." 

DOUBLING  THE  CUBE,  a  celebrated  geomet- 
rical problem  among  the  ancients.  The  object  was 
to  find  the  side  of  a  cube  whose  contents  should  be 
twice  that  of  another  given  cube;  and  various  ac- 
counts are  given  of  now  the  problem  was  sug- 
gested. 

DOUBLING  GAP  SPRINGS,  a  health  resort  of 
Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  30  miles  west  of  Harris- 
burg.  Many  chronic  diseases  are  cured  by  the  use 
of  water  from  these  springs.  Some  of  the  springs 
are  saline- sulphuric  and  others  are  carbonated  sa- 
line chalybeate, 

DOUBLOON  (Sp.j  dublone,  double),  the  name  of  a 

fold  piece  coined  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America, 
he  Dublon  de  Isabella,  coined  since  1848,  is  of  one 
hundred  reals,  and  equivalent  to  26.84  French 
francs.  The  older  Spanish  doubloons  vary  In  value 
from  85  to  81  francs. 

DOUGLAS,  Genbbai.  Sib  HowAan  (1776-1801), 
Baronet,  G.C.  B.,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  C.  Douglas. 
Entering  the  army  when  young,  he  served  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  He  was  governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, and  from  1842  to  1847  he  was  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Liverpool.  In  1851  he  became  a  gen- 
eral in  the  army.  He  disapproved  of  the  method 
of  warfare  in  the  Crimea  in  1866,  declaring  that  Be- 
bostopol  could  not  be  reduced  uniess  by  a  change 
in  the  plan  of  operations,  such  as  he  traced;  and 
bis  prophecy  was  verified  by  the  event. 

DOUGLAS,  JoBN,D.D.  (1721-1807),  the  son  of  a 
respectable  shop-keeper  In  his  native  town.  In  1736 
he  entered  St.  Mary's  College  at  Oxford,  where, 
after  five  years'  study,  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 

free.  His  life  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of 
is  very  numerous  preferments,  which  ended  in  his 
being  translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  in  1791. 

DOUGLASS,  Fbedebick,  an  American  orator, 
born  in  Maryland  in  1S17.  His  mother  was  a  negro 
and  his  father  a  white  man.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
slave,  but  in  1838  fled  to  Maasachusetts.  From 
1841  to  1846  he  traveled  and  lectured  through  the 
New  England  States  as  the  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts anti-slavery  society.  In  1846  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope, where  he  lectured  m  the  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales.  During  the  war 
he  was  active  in  enlisting  men  to  fill  colored  regi- 
ments. From  1847  to  WO  he  edited  the  weekly 
journal,  "  The  North  Star,"  and  in  1870  became  the 
editor  of  the  "  New  National  Era"  In  Washington. 
In  1871  he  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sion to  the  Dominican  Republic ;  and  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  territorial  council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1872  he  was  a  presidential 
elector  for  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1870  he  was 
United  States  marshal  for  theDIstrictof  Columbia, 
and  was  subsequently  recorder  of  deeds  for  the 
District.  In  1886  he  visited  Great  Britain,  where 
he   met    with  an   enthusiastic  reception.    At  t^".. 
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present  writing,  1891,  he  m  minister  reeident  and 
consul-general  to  Hayti,  and  chargg  d'affaires  to 
Banto  Domineo. 

DOVE,  In  Chrifltian  art,  the  dove  is  employed  as 
an  emblem  of  the  Hoi;  Ghost,  no  doubt  from  the 
fact  of  this  being  the  form  in  which  the  Spirit  de- 
Boeoded  upon  our  Iiord  at  his  baptism.  From  the 
dove  being  uaed  to  symboliie  purity,  it  is  generally 
represented  white,  with  its  beak  and  claws  red,  as 
tbey  occur  in  nature.  In  the  older  pictures  a  golden 
nimbus  surrounds  its  head;  the  nimbus  being  fre- 
quently divided  by  a  cross,  either  red  or  blacli.  In 
stained-glags  windows  we  see  the  dove  with  seven 
rays  proceeding  from  it,  terminating  in  seven  stars, 
dgniflcative  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Holding  an  olive  branch,  ttie  dove  is  an  emblem  of 
peace.  When  seen  issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying 
saints  and  martyrs,  it  represents  the  human  soul. 

DOVfi,  Ubinbicb  Wilhrlm  [1803-79),  aGerman 
physicist.  In  1828  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Konigsburg,  ana  in  1829  at 
Berlin.  He  was  made  full  professor  in  1846.  He  is 
eredited  with  many  important  discoveries ;  he 
wrote  several  valuable  works  on  physics.  See  Bri- 
tannioa,Vo].  I,  p,  109. 

DOV^,  Richard  Wilhelm,  an  eminent  Grerman 
jurist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1833.  He  became  privat- 
docent  of  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1859,  professor 
of  the  University  of  Tiibingen  in  1862,  and  was 
elected  to  the  German  Reichsrath  in  1871.  In  1860 
he  began  the  publication  of  the  "  Zeitsohrift  fur 
Kirchenrecht,"  a  leading  periodical  in  Europe  on 
all  (meBtiooB  of  church  law. 

DOVER,  capital  of  Delaware,  and  county -seat  of 
Kent  county,  situat«d  five  miles  west  of  Delaware 
Bay.  It  contains  a  State  House,  seven  churches, 
newspaper  offices,  several  educational  inatitutions, 
two  hanks,  a  flour-mill,  several  fruit-packing  and 
evaporating  houses,  a  glass  factory,  a  foundry,  sash 
and  fruit-crate  factory,  a  carriage  manufactory, 
gas-works,  and  a  Mount  Holly  system  of  water- 
works. The  city  is  the  center  of  an  extensive 
fruit-growing  region. 

DOVER,  a  village  of  La  Fayette  county.  Mo.,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  14  miles  below  Lexington.   The 

Elace  contains  a  brewery  and  flouring-mills,  and 
emp  is  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

DOVER,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  and  county- 
seat  of  Straffora  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII, 
fi.  881).  Dover  is  the  oldest  town- in  the  State,  hav- 
ng  been  settled  in  1623.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water-power  from  the  Gocheco  River,  which 
has  here  a  direct  fall  of  32  feet.  The  site  of  the  city  is 
hilly  or  uneven,  and  many  of  the  streets  cross  each 
other  obliquely.  It  is,  however,  advantageously 
situated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  has  sev- 
eral immense  cotton  mills  ana  print-works.  It 
baa  also  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  carriages,  iron  foundries,  etc.  The  growth 
of  the  city  has  been  comparatively  slow,  the  popu- 
lation in  18S0  being  11,684,  and  in  1890, 12,790. 

DOVER,  a  town  of  Morris  county,  N,  J.,  on  the 
Rockaway  River  and  Morris  Canal.  It  manufac- 
tures iron,  having  several  forges,  foundries,  steel- 
works, rolling-mills  and  spike- factories. 

DOVER,  county-seat  of  Stewart  county,  Tenn., 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  one  mile  east  of  Fort 
Donelson.  A  national  cemetery  is  located  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  Tillage. 

DOVER'S  POWDER,  a  preparation  of  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  one  dram,  opium  in  powder  one 
dram,  and  sulphate  of  potash  one  ounce.  The 
whole  is  thoroughly  miied,  and  the  ordinary  dose 
is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Occasionally,  saltpeter 
is  added.  It  is  a  most  valuable  medicine,  and  acts 
aa  a  audoriflc,  increasing  the  proportion  of  sweat 


or  sensible  perspiration.  In  feverish  conditiona. 
where  there  is  the  dry,  furred  tongue,  and  the 
dry  skin,  and  the  brain  out  of  order,  Dover's 
Powder  is  considered  injurious ;  but  where  the 
tongue  is  moist,  the  skin  moist  and  soft,  and  the 
brain  comparatively  unaffected,  this  powder  Is  of 
great  service. 

DOW,  Nbal,  temperance  reformer,  bom  in  Port- 
land, He.,  March  20,  1804.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Friends'  Academy  In  New  Bedford,  Maaa.  He 
was  elected  mayor  of  Portland  in  1861  and  was 
reelected  in  1854.  Mr.  Dow  became  a  champion 
of  prohibition,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that 
the  Maine  liquor  law  was  passed  In  1851.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1858-69.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  13th  Maine  volunteers  and  accom- 

fanied  Gen.  Butler's  eipedition  to  New  Orleans. 
n  1862  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  and  placed  in  command  of  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississiiipi,  and  later  of  the 
district  of  Florida.  Woundea  and  taken  prisoner 
in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson  in  May,  1863,  be 
was  exchanged  after  eight  months'  imprisonment, 
and  resigned  in  the  following  year.  He  has  since 
devoted  nim self  to  the  temperance  cauae  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1880  was  prohibition  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

DOWAGER  (Fr.,  donairiire,  from  donaire,  dowry, 
dower,  derived  from  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  dot,  a  thing 
given,  verb  do,  to  give),  a  widow  with  a  dower; 
but  commonly  the  title  is  applied  only  to  the  wid- 
ows of  persons  of  high  rank. 

DOWAGIAC,  a  city  of  CasB  county,  Mich., on  the 
Dowagiac  River,  105  miles  east  of  Cnicago. 

DOtV'DEN,  Edwaho,  an  Irish  poet,  born  In  1848. 
In  1867  he  became  professor  of  oratory  and  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  has 
written   numerous  criticisms  and  poems. 

DOWELS  join  two  pieces  of^  material  hori- 
zontally in  a  building  or  other  structure. 

DOWER.  "  in  the  common  law,  is  taken  from 
that  portion  of  lands  or  tenements  which  the  wife 
hath  for  terme  of  her  life  of  the  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  her  husband  after  his  decease,  for  the 
sustenance  of  herselfe,  and  the  nurture  and  educa- 
tion of  her  children.'— Cojte  Upon  Litt.—SOb.  The 
common-law  rights  of  the  wife  were  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  English  Dower  act  of  1833.  In  some  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  the  dower  is  » 
share  in  fee;  in  others  it  extends  only  to  such 
property  as  was  held  by  the  husband  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

DOWLAS,  a  kind  of  coarse.  Strong  linen,  used 
by  working  people  for  shirts,  and  manufactured 
largely  at  Kn  ares  bo  rough,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  at 
Dundee,  and  at  Kewhurgh  and  other  places  in 
Fifeshire,  Scotland. 

DOWNIEVILLB,  the  county -seat  of  Sierra 
county,  Cal.,  on  the  Yuba  River,  surrounded  by 
high  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  are  deep  gravel, 
hydraulic  placer  and  quartz  mines. 

DOWNING,  Andrkw  Jackson  (1815-52),  aa 
American  hortlcnlturist.  His  entire  life  was  spent 
in  the  study  of  horticulture,  and  in  1851  he  was 
commissioned  to  lay  out  and  plant  the  public 
grounds  of  the  Capitol,  White  House  and  Smith- 
sonian buildings.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works 
on  horticulture.  Mr.  Downing  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Hfnry  Clay  disaster  on  the  Hudson 
River,  N.Y.,  in  1852. 

DOWNINGTON,  a  railroad  junction  of  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  32  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  It  has 
two  academies,  water-works,  a  limestone  qusriy, 
and  manufactures  shoes  and  carriages. 
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DOWHS  (Ger.,  dunm,  Ft^  dunet,  from  the  root 
dun,  common  to  the  Crotbio  and  Celtic  languages, 
Bignifying  a  hill),  a  term  usaally  applied  to  bil- 
loeks  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea  or  the 
wind  along  tbe  sea-«oaet.  It  JB  also  a  general 
name  for  any  undulating  tract  of  upland  which  is 
too  light  for  cultivation,  and  is  covered  with  short 
grass.  It  is  specially  applied  to  two  broad  rid^ea 
of  undulating  hills  south  of  the  Thamea,  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  Hfunpshire,  and  running  east,  the 
North  Bowns,  through  tbe  middle  of  Surrey  and 
Kent  to  Dover  (about  120  miles),  and  the  South 
Downs,  through  the  southeast  of  Hampshire  and 
near  the  Sussex  coast  to  Beachy  Head  (aliout  80 
miles).  Between  the  two  ranges,  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Weald,  from  which  the  cnalk  strata  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 
Toward  the  Weald  the  descent  from  both  Downs 
Is  rapid,  and  presents  cliffs  as  of  sea-margin,  while 
the  opposite  slopes  are  gradual.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  I,  p.  723. 

DOYLE,  RicHABD  (1826-83),  an  English  artist. 
He  first  gained  a  reputation  by  making  dosiens 
ior  various  periodicals,  but  later  became  widely 
known  as  a  book  illustrator.  Doyle's  most  im- 
portant independent  publications  are :  The  Conti- 
nental Tour  of  MetSTt.  Brown,  Jonet  and  Robinson; 
and  a  Christmas  book,  entitled  'Jn  Fairy-Land; 
Picturei  ^  the  Elf-  World. 

DOYLESTOWN,  the  county-seat  of  BuclcBcounty, 
Fa.,  25  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  two 
private  academies,  a  public  library,  ga»-Works, 
water- works,  and  is   a  pleasant  resort   for  


DOZY,  Rbikuast,  bom  in  1820,  one  of  the  most 
learned  Orientalists  of  the  present  dav. 

DKA0HENFEL8  ("Dragon's  Rock''),  a  mount- 
ain, 1,055  feet  high,  on  the  Rhine,  ei^ht  miles 
southeast  of  Bonn.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  consist- 
ing  of  lava,  trachyte,  and  basalt.  The  cave  where 
the  dragon — from  which  the  mountain  Cakes  its 
name — was  wont  to  abide  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveler.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  crown  the 
summit,  and  adds  picttiresqueneas  to  the  Drachen- 
fels. 

DRACHMANN,  Holoar  Hknrik  Hkrhoi.dt,  a 
Danish  poet,  novelist  and  painter,  born  in  184S. 
Since  1870  he  has  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  literature,  though  he  has  occasionally  painted 
a  landscape  or  marine  view.  He  has  written 
many  poems  and  novels,  and  ranks  among  the 
most  popular  Danish  writers. 

DRACO,  a  constellation  in  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  star  Draconis  is  celebrated  as  the  one 
used  in  determining  the  coethcient  of  aberration 
of  the  fi:ied  stars. 

DRAFT,  a  tentative  copy  of  a  legal  document  or 
other  formal  writing,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  matter  afterward  to  be  admitted  into 
the  fair  copy,  or  ensrossed,  as  it  is  called.  Manu- 
scripts and  proof-sheets  are  the  drafts  of  printed 
words. 

DEAG-EAB,  a  bar  or  link  for  attaching  car- 
riages together,  or  to  the  motive  power,  as  on  rail- 
ways. 

DRAGONBT  ( Callionymui.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XII,  p.  690),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Goby  family 
(see  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  p.  714),  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing the  gill-openings  reduced  to  a  small  hole  on 
each  side  of  the  nape,  and  the  ventral  fins  placed 
under  the  throat,  separate,  and  larger  than  the 
pectorals.  They  have  no  air-bladder.  The  species 
are  pretty  numerous ;  moat  of  them  finely  colored, 
as  the  GemmEOUS  Dragonet  (Callionymui  lyr a)  of 
tbe  British  coasts— called  Oowdie  (gouid,  gold)  in 
Scotland— a  fish  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 


the  prevailing  yellow  color  of  which  is  varied  with 
spots  of  sapphirine  blue,  etc. 

DRAGON,  GaBEN  (Dracuncaliu  vulgaris),  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Aracea,  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  spotted  stem.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  Its  flowers  are  black,  remark- 
ably fcetid,  and  give  out  exhalations  which  cause 
headache,  giddiness  and  vomiting.  The  root  is 
emetic,  and,  probably  for  no  better  reason  than 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  stem,  has  been  sup- 
posed useful  for  curing  serpent-bites. 

DRAGON  ROOT  (Arigama  tHpkyllum,  formerly 
Arum  triphylhim),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Aracete,  a  native  of  North  America,  whose  tuber 
is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  and  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant of  the  secretions  in  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma, 
rheumatism,  etc.  The  powder,  made  into  a  paste 
with  honey,  is  beneficially  applied  to  the  mouths 
and  throats  of  children  inapbthee;  and  milk  in 
which  the  root  has  been  boiled  is  a  useful  oint- 
mont  in  cases  of  scald-head,  ringworm,  etc. 

DRAGON'S  MOUTH,  or  in  Spanish,  Boca  del 
Drago,  the  name  of  two  straits  or  passages  in  the 
New  World.  One  of  them  is  In  South  America, 
separating  Trinidad  from  the  mainland,  and  con- 
necting the  Gulf  of  Paria  with  the  southeast  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  other  is  in 
Gentnu  America,  being  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Veragua,  the  most  northwest  portion  of  New.  Gra- 
nada, between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Lake  Chi- 
riqui. 

DRAGOON  BIRD,  a  Brazilian  bird  having  a 
large  cap-like  bunch  of  feathers  above  its  bill. 

DRAKE,  Dakikl  (1785-1862),  an  American  phy- 
sician. He  studied  medicine,  and  settled  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  soon  gained  a  large  practice.  In 
1816  he  became  professor  in  tbe  meaical  departs 
ment  of  the  Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  and 
afterwards  occupied  a  similar  position  in  various 
other  colleges.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
medical  works. 

DRAKE,  Samcel  Gardner  (1798-1875), anAmerl- 
can  antiquarian.  In  1828  he  established  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  the  first  antiquarian  book -store  in  the 
United  States.  In  1858  he  was  president  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  its  Quarterly  "  Register." 
He  has  written  many  valuable  books  on  historical 
subjects. 

DRAKE  UNIVERSITY  is  most  fortunately 
located  upon  a  beautifully  wooded  campus  of  18 
acres  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  o!  Des 
Moines.  Iowa.  It  was  founded  in  1881  through  tbe 
foresight  and  enterprise  of  its  present  chancellor, 
G.  T.  Carpenter,  A.  M.,  LL,D.,  Elder  D.  B.  Lucas 
and  others,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  F.  M. 
Drake  of  Centerville,  its  most  munificent  bene- 
factor. It  has  good  buildings,  apparatus,  libra- 
ries, and  museums.  At  present  the  University  con- 
sists of  eight  colleges  or  departments,  viz  :^,  Col- 
legiate, law.  medical,  theological,  normal,  business, 
musical  and  art.  While  non- sectarian,  it  is  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Church  of  Christ  or  Dis- 
ciples. Its  catalogue  for  1890  shows  an  enrollment 
of  827  students,  44  graduates,  and  66  instructors. 

DRAMA,  The  Ahebican.     The  first    theatrical 

Sjrformances  in  North  America  were  given  in 
uebec  in  1894,  by  amateur  players,  althougfh  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  had 
established  the  stage,  which  in  the  times  of  the 
Spanish  invasions  was  in  the  height  of  its  glory  in 
the  mother  country.  The  next  positive  date  was 
1745,  when  the  first  English  performances  were 
given  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  so  successfully 
that  the  leader,  Moody,  famous  as  an  actor  of  Irish 
characters,  went  to  England,  and  in  the  following 


DRAMA 


year  brought  oat  a  re^ar  company  of  actors, 
retarninB  to  Jamaica,  where  he  remained  for  man; 
months. 

The  first  perlormance  of  an  English  play  in 
what  ie  now  tne  United  StateB  was  m  Boston  in 
1749,  when  Otway's  Orphan  was  acted,  but  received 
by  the  Puritans  with  such  horror  that  at  the  next 
general  court  a  law  was  passed  fining  actors  as  well 
as  spectators  £5  (f26)  apiece,  and  the  owner  of  a 
building  £20  ((100),  "for  each  and  every  day  or 
time "  a  play  was  attempted  or  permitted.  This 
law  was  enforced  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  1749  an 
attempt  was  also  made  to  open  a  theater  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  parties  were  arrested  and  bound 
over  to  their  good  behavior.  Tbey  went  to  New 
York,  and  in  February  1760,  rented  a  convenient 
room  on  Nassau  street,  where  they  opened  on  the 
fifth  of  March  following  with  a  play  announced  as 
Iltt  HUlirical  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  III.  "  Wrote 
originally  by  Sbapeepeare  and  altered  by  Colley 
Gibber,  esq.  The  season  lasted  sixteen  months 
with  the  exception  ol  six  weeks  in  the  summer  of 
1760.  The  managers  and  chief  actors  were  Murray 
and  Kean.  In  July,  1760,  Che  company  disbanded, 
but  the  remains  were  gathered  together  by  a  Hr. 
Upton.  The  following  season  does  not  seem  to  have 
b^n  very  succesBful,  as  it  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  February,  1761. 

Uood7's  enccesi  In  Jamaica  caused  blm  to  return  to  Ens- 
land  la  171!),  wbVQ  he  was  at  ooce  ensBged  b;  David  Garrlck 
for  Drur;  une.  The  rumon  ot  lilB  eialoitB  bad  spread  [□ 
London,  and  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Uallam  to  orgaaUe 
aeompuiT,aiid  with  a  atock  ot  aceuery  and  costumes  tmm 
the  Qoodman  Fleldi  Theater,  they  came  to  America,  went  to 
WIlUamsbarB,  then  the  capital  at  Vlralula.  altered  an  old 
store  house  over  Inl«  a  theater,  and  opeDed  It  Sept.  S, 
Vna.  with  the  Jfercftnnt  of  Veaiix  and  Garrlck'a  farce  Lflht. 
The  reception  they  received  was  very  dffferent  from  that  nc- 
ooided  their  tiienda  in  Boaton  and  Philadelphia,  tiovemar 
Dinwiddle  gave  them  a  rertlllcat«  drawn  up  and  signed  In 
eouocll,  tea^fylng  In  high  torma  as  to  their  ability  as  come- 
dians,as  well  as  to  their  conduct  as  men.  Tbey  went  to  An. 
Dapolli,  Md„  and  acted  lo  the  11  rat  reeutar  theater  erected  In 
the  cOlODles.  Id  lane,  1753,  they  weu^  to  New  York,  but  met 
with  anajrpeot«d  opposition  through  the  abuae  of  a  tniat  re- 

Esed  In  their  advance  agent.  Mr.  Hallam  pleaded  bis  case 
the  public  preaa,  and  appealed  to  the  authorities,  with 
nltlinaM  ^access.  A  prosperous  seaion  of  six  montba  follow' 
ed,  when  they  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  met  the  most 
determined  opposittoa.  Petitions  and  counter-petition  a  were 
siBUed  and  tbe  dry  was  divided  in  the  dispute.  PermlsBloii 
was  at  last  obtained  for  the  preseDtation  ol  tweuty-Iour  playa 
on  the  condition  that  the  players  "offered  nothlog  Indecent 
or  Immoral."  The  seaaon  was  so  aatlafactory  and  successful 
(hat  alxmoTS  nights  were  added.  Mr,  Helium  then  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  be  died.  A  Mr.  Douglnsa  led  the  actors 
Uack  to  Nuw  York,  and  bo  lit  a  theater  on  Cruger'a  wharf, 
the  Nassau  Street   Theater  bavlog  been  converted    Into   ■ 


Shortly  after,  a  theater  waa  built  in  > 
flrat  performance  by  professional  s 
Kew    England   Status,   ou  Sept.  7,J 


IS  Aist  theatrical  riot.    Diir 


city. 


le  to  ati  end.  Biirgoyne,  tbe  Brltl! 
manaer.  wrote  a  play,  r/if  Woctnilr  o/flr,»((m.  and  wniie  it 
was  being  played,  a  aergeanC  daxbed  lu  and  announced. 
"The  rebola  have  altHcked  the  llnea  on  the  Neck"  (the 
'Neck*  was  a  strip  ol  land  connpi-tlng  Boa  ton  with  the  main 
land).    The  audience  applauded  hla  aplrlted  delivery,  and  it 

realised.  Tbs play  ended  wltjioui  completion:  the  British 
were  driven  from  Bos  tan.  and  went  to  Hew  York,  where  tbey 
took  possession  ol  tbe  Jolin  Street  Theater,  which  tbey 
called  tbe  Tbeater  Boyal.   Major  Aoitt  was  among  Che  cUel 


r.  the  players  came  back.  Dp  tu  ITM  there  w 
3Ut  one  stock  company  ol  recognised  a}"- 
La  the  growth  ol  the  drama  was  marked  fo 


rapid  development.  Owing  to  prejudice,  which  had  not  yet 
subsided,  various  eSorta  to  avoid  the  rigid  laws  were  adopt- 
ed. As  late  aa  ITM  a  playbill  aononnced'-A  Moral  Lecture 
Id  Five  Parts,  in  whfch  tbe  Dieadfu]  Effectaol  Consplracr 
win  be  Exemplified."  It  was  bat  an  underhand  way  of  ad- 
Tertlalng  Otwav's  Venlee  Prtacrncd.  HamUl  and  Eomeo  and 
Juliet  ware  also  given  as  "moral  lectures"  or  "moral 
dialogues."  Such  a  violation  of  the  law  conld  not  laat  long, 
and  In  December,  ITBa,  the  "eihibltlon  rooms"  were  closed. 
Fortuoalely,  In  1793,  the  Icglatatnre  of  Uassachiuetta  re- 
pealed the  law  anlnst  theaters,  and  in  February,  ini,  the 
Federal  Street  Theater  was  opened  with  a  prologue  by 
Bobert  Treat  Payne,  Jr. 

la  New  Orleans,  the  Hrsl  perfornLsnces  seem  lo  have  been 
given  in  ITHl  by  a  company  who  had  escaped  from  thelnenr- 
rectlonary  tmubtee  in  St.  Domingo.  The  first  theater  in  the 
Crescent  City  seema  to  bave  been  built  about  1«H,  and  la 
lazi  the  first  American  theater  in  New  Orleans  was  built.  A 
brick  theater  was  built  In  Natchei.  HIas..  In  IHSS.  From  the 
beglnnlnB  of  the  century  tbe  drama  prospered,  and  kept 
peac«  wltn  the  growth  of  the  country. 

The  Aral  play  written  and  acted  In  America  aeems  to  have 
been  Bargoyne'a  Blortadr  af  Barten,  already  referred  to.  Tbe 
Brat  professional  dramatlat  In  the  United  Stales  was  WllllaJn 
Dunfip,  one  of  tlr     -  -  -'  -■■       -     ' 


aluable  authority. 


I  Sittory  OJOn  A 


JohnD.  Burk,kllledlnaduel  in  ISOe,  was  the  auccesstol 

author  of  the  playa  Bitntcr  Hill,  or  Iht  Dtailt  of  General  War- 
rrn;  Joan  oj  Arc.  and  severs]  others.  Other  aclora  and 
authors  followed,  among  them  John  Howard  Payne ,lhe  author 
ol  ifoitu',  S\eefl  Hoot.  He  Is  credited  with  aome  sixteen  plays. 
Samuel  Woodworth,  the  author  of  TA«  Old  Qaltea  Suriet, 
was  also  the  writer  of  successrul  playa.  George  P.  Morris, 
the  author  ol  H'mxJinaR.  Sparr  Thai  Tree,  produced  Brienliff, 
which  held  the  stage  tor  years. 

The  flTBt  actor  to  "star^  was  Cooper.    He  attached  himself 
. 1.... .. tbeatrleal  point  to  another. 


□ight.  there  being  a  sporae  audience,  he  refused  to  act,  and 
left  Ibe  country.  Five  years  later  be  retarded  and  appeared 
In  Kew  York,  hut  the  memory  ol  his  slight  to  the  Boston 
audience  was  not  dim,  and  one  of  the  worst  riots  known  in 
theatrical  history  was  tbe  result.  Kean  apol(«lsed.  and 
filled  hla  engagement,  but  when  he  went  to  Boston  another 
riot  occurred,  which  resultedln  tbe  destrucClon  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  theater. 

In  VS\  Junius  Brutus  Booth  appeared  aa  Hlebard  III  In 
Richmond,  Va.,  then  went  to  New  York.  He  was  Immedi- 
ately acknowledged  as  a  maater,  and  no  actor  exerted  ao 
much  Influence  on  acting  In  America  as  he.  He  died  In  KCS; 
four  days  after  he  had  played  Id  New  Orleans,  and  while  on 
bis  way  to  Cincinnati.  Edwin  Forrest  was,  U  not  the  eqnal 
of  Booth,  at  least  a  tit  successor.  He  b^an  playing  In  USO, 
whenbutfourteenyearsof  age.  At  nineteen  ho  was  (he  loading 
actor  at  tbe  Albany  Tbeater,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twenty  made 
bla  appearance  at  the  New  York  Park.  In  1848,  while  In  Eng- 
land, be  became  Involveil  in  a  trouble  with  Uacready,  which 
culminated  in  a  riot  in  New  York  lo  ISH,  when  the  miUtIa 
were  called  out,  and,  firing  Into  tbe  crowd,  left  29  dead  and 
%  wounded  on  tbe  pavement.  At  his  desth  Formt  left  hla 
fortune  to  found  a  home  for  tbe  needy  members  of  hla  pro- 

Macready,  although  thirteen  years  older  than  Forrest,  did 
not  appearon  the  atage  until  IMS,  six  yean  later  than  Fot^ 
rest.  Mr».  DuS  made  her  Brst  appearance  In  ISIO  as  Juliet, 
and  while  on  the  stage,  apeilod  of  38  years,  waa  regarded  as 
the  foremoat  actrena  iu  America.  Id  1S88  she  left  the 
tbeater  and  went  into  a  self-Impoaed  retirement,  bavins 
taken  upon  herself  a  retlglouB  life.  Fanny  Kemble  was  an- 
other brilliant  star.  She  was  hailed  as  a  beauty  aa  well  aa  a 
genius,  and  during  her  time  she  had  none  to  dispute  ber 
place  or  sway.  She  left  the  stage  in  IBM  and  married.  Sev- 
eral playa  came  from  her  pen,  the  best  known  being  Ftaneit 
the  FiTHt.  Charlotte  Cushoian,  acknowledged  by  all  aa  tbe 
greatest  actress  in  America,  began  as  a  singer,  and  was  for  ■ 
time  prima  donna  at  New  Orleans,  but  the  climate  affecting 
ber  voice  she  gave  up  singing  and  became  an  actress.  Her 
influence  did  more,  probably,  to  elevate  the  atage  and  break 
-* Puritanical  prejudice  than  that  ot  all  other  aclicssea 


Charles  Hathewa.  whose  eccentric  comedy  was  as  highly 
esteemtil  In  England  aa  Kemble'a  light  comedy,  first  appeared 
In  Amrrtca  In  I82S.  His  trip  was  proSlable  and  be  returned 
to  England.  In  a  play  written  by  himself  and  acted  In  Lon- 
don, called  MatKevtf  In  Amrfica.  there  were  many  caricature* 
™>,i,.i.  iF.^,.  o,-™*  niTono^  iji  iho  •eusltlvc  AmBrlcaoB,  and 
lis  son,  Charira  James 

_„ ...Irao«l?n« 

bis  Influence  on  the  younger  gene 


which  were  not  readily  foigtven.    His  son,  Charles  James. 
usually  known  as  Charles  Mathewa  "the  younger,"  appeared 
i„  ,inu      ii„  ......  _  ~omedIan  of  extraordinary  lightness  and 

itlon  atlll  SOT- 


of  Rip  Vim' 
George  Hande 


ikle.    He  repeated  lil 
Hill  became  the  !e 


j>  Parle,  but  the  Parlslane  f^ed  %o  apprecIsCa  his  Solomon 
Svop,  and  but  ■  lev  performances  vers  ^vi 
Dan  Marble,  ae  Bam  Patch,  appeared  In 
trau,  la  Mom,  the  New  York  Fireman,  and  li" 
tamaw  Traveler,  achieved  a  remarkable 

>asBcdaIl  hie  felloN 

method  stand  wldo 

roundlUBB,  and  for  morK  than  twenty  years 
msA^p   ran  irinl^i;  has  held  tbeetage.    The  play  an  Riven  >-- 
Baokett.  wa»  re-wrltton  at  the  request  of  JeBereon.by  Dl 
Bouclcault,  with  augReaCIouB  and  emeDdallons  by  Jeliersi 
and  has  proved  one  ^Che  moat  remarkable  eucoeeHw  on  t 


_  ted  only  on  special   olghta,  but  for  personal 

nallj  ware  vrllllag  U>  act  every  night.    Then  the  star,  seeing 

hoase,  demauded  the  llon'a  share  of  the  profltB. 

In  the  tatter  part  of  tbe  hletorv  of  the  American  drama, 
the  array  of  prominent  names  Is  very  large.  James  W.  Wal- 
lack,  the  handsome,  dashlni;  actor,  gentlemanly  and  popu- 
lar In  tbe  be«t  and  most  reflned  society:  William  S.  Burton, 
perhaps  the  beat  actor  of  broad,  low-comedy  parts;  John 
Brougham,  tbe  genial  Irish- American  actor  and  aatbor: 
JohnXeBterWairack:  Augiistln  Daly;  Edwin  Booth,  the  bod 
alJuDluBBmtUBBooth,  and  thehelrof  mucb,  If  not  ail,  hie 
father's  histrionic  genius,  and  who  still  (1891)  holds  captive 
athls  will  hla  aadlenoea;  Dion  Bouclaault:  and  scoree  of 
Others,  have  mad«  the  American  stage  one  o(  the  great  forces 
In  the  advancement  ot  science,  learning  and  civIlUatlOQ , 

Oh  April  1,  uei,  the  number  of  theaters  and  opera-houses  In 

le  Uof  ted  States  was  i 


(DC  UIUieaBbaieBwasapout  o,i\ki\  uuiuueiui  a^^uiresauLprtwHCB, 

and  professional  slDgera  actively  employed.  6,137:  number  of 
professional  Itnerarit  theatrical  operatic,  and  musical  ^*at- 

loDB,"  W7.   The  (ollowing  llet  embraces  1' 

Bslonal  theatrical,  dramatical,  musical  i 


traccioDB,"  S4T.   The  lollowing  11 
rain  January,  11 


Albani,  Emma 

Albaugh,  JohnW 

Aldrlc\  Louis 

Andersttn.  Mary... .--.. 

Ardltl.  Lulgl 

Atherton.  Alice 

Bandmann,  Daaiel  E, 

Bangs.  Frank  C 

Barrett.  Lawrence*.... 
Bateman,  Isabel 

Bernbanft,  Saraii 
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DRANESVILLE  — DREW 


DRANESVIXXE,  Fairfax  county.  Vs.,  17  miles 
northwest  of  Waenington.  A  battle  was  fought 
here  Dec.  20, 1861,  between  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
(ederate  troops. 

DRAPEE,  Hbnkt  (1837-82),  an  American  phyg- 
icist.  He  traveled  in  Europe,  and  on  bis  return 
built  the  observatory  at  Hsetings-on-HudBon ;  was 
appointed  on  the  medical  staff  in  Bellevue  hospital ; 
l^w  York  city ;  in  1860  became  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy in  the  University,  and  in  1666  held  a  similar 
position  in  the  medical  department.  In  1874  Con- 
greaa  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  photo- 
graphic department  of  the  commiBBion  appointed 
to  ODServe  the  transit  of  Venus.  Ho  made  numer- 
ous discoveries  in  astronomy  through  his  photogra- 
phy of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

DRAPER,  John  William  (1811-32),  an  Ameri- 
can scientist,  bom  in  England ;  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1832,  and  m  1836  became  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Va.  From  1840  to  1881  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  made  numerous  impor- 
tant investigations  in  chemistry  and  other  subjects, 
and  wrote  many  valuable  works.  * 

DRAPER,  LvMAN  GoFBLAHD,  an  American  anti- 
quarian, born  in  1815.  In  1838  he  began  to  inter- 
view western  pioneers,  thus  collecting  valuable  his- 
torical information.  In  1853  he  went  to  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  became  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Society.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  honorary  secretary  for  life.  He  has  pub- 
lished works  on  various  subjects. 

DRAPER,  William  Hensv,  American  physician, 
born  in  1830.  In  1869  he  became  clinical  professor 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  College  of 
Pliysicians  and  BurKeona,  and  in  1880  was  appointed 
professor  of  clinical  medicine.  In  1686  he  became 
president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

DRAPERY,  IN  Art.  From  the  very  great  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  artist  has  to  struggle  in  dealing 
with  tbe  arbitrary  and  ungraceful  forms  of  modern 
dress,  we  are  often  led  to  regard  drapery  as  an  Im- 
pediment, in  place  of  an  aid  and  accessory,  to  the 
representation  of  the  human  form  in  plastic  art. 
The  erroneous  nature  of  such  a  conception  will  be 
manifest  at  once  to  thMe  who  direct  their  attention 
to  the  study  of  drapery  in  antique  art,  with  a  view 
to  discovermg,  not  so  much  how  as  why  it  was  em- 
ployed by  a  people  whose  national  customs  ad- 
mitted of  their  almost  wholly  dispensing  with  it 
bad  they  felt  so  disposed.  Such  a  study  will  con- 
vince us  that,  when  properly  disposed,  drapery 
tends  In  many  cases  to  exhibit  the  form,  to  en- 
hance the  characteristics,  and  to  intensify  the  atti- 
tude, whether  in  action  or  In  repose.  It  tells,  more- 
over, something  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
action  takes  place  beyond  what  could  possibly  be 
told  by  the  naked  figure. 

DRAUGHT,  or  Drauohtof  Water:  In  maritime 
affairs,  a  technical  name  for  the  depth  to  which  a 
ship  sinks  in  the  water  when  fairly  afloat.  The 
draught  is  marked  on  the  stem  or  stern-post,  or 
both,  from  the  keel  upward.  When  a  ship  is  in 
Bood  trim,  the  draught  does  not  differ  much  at  the 
iwo  ends.  Ships  with  sharp  bottoms  draw  more 
water,  or  have  a  "  greater  draught,"  than  those  of 
flatter  construction. 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  A  draughtsman  differs  from 
a  desif^ner,  inasmuch  as  he  lays  no  claim,  in  that 
capacity  at  all  events,  to  the  character  of  an  orlgl- 

DRAVE  (Ger.,  J>rau),  a  river  In  Austria.  The 
valleys  through  which  it  Hows  in  its  course  through 
Garinthia,  Styria,  and  Croatia  are  distinguished 
for  great  fertility  and  picturesque   scenery,   while 


the  population  upon  its  banks  is  aumerooB  and  in- 
dustrious. In  Blavonia,  the  Drave  is  frequently 
bordered  by  dense  forests. 

DRAWBACK,  a  term  In  commerce,  employed  in 
connection  with  the  remitting  or  paying  back  of 
excise  duties  on  certain  classes  of  articles  exported. 
Excise  duties,  as  a  matter  of  course,  enhance  by  bo 
much  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity  on  which 
they  are  imposed.  Were  these  duties  not  remitted, 
the  commodity  so  taxed  would  not  be  ordered  from 
those  foreign  countries  where  articles  of  the  same 
kind  could  De  purchased  free  of  such  duties.  To 
afford  facility  for  the  exportation  of  these  arttclea, 
the  state  resorts  to  tbe  expedient  of  returning  to 
the  exporter  a  sum  equal  m  amount  to  what  he  (X 
tbe  manufacturer  had  paid  to  the  excise. 

DRAW-HEAD :  In  railway  mechanics,  a  buffer  to 
which  a  coupling  is  attached. 

DKAWING-BOARD,  a  board  on  which  drawing- 
paper  Is  strained  for  painting  on  In  water-colon. 
The  paper  is  wetted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
strained,  and  when  attached  at  the  edges  it  is  per- 
mitted to  dry  and  contract.  Formerly  the  drawing- 
board  was  fitted  into  a  frame,  the  edges  <A  the  wet 
paper  being  made  fast  by  the  pressure  of  the  frame 
on  the  board.  But  the  mucn  simpler  drawing- 
board  which  is  now  in  use  Is  made  of  a  flat  piece  or 
pieces  of  wood,  held  together  and  prevented  from 


paper  is  attached  to  the  board  with  paste  or  thin 
glue,  and  when  dry  becomes  perfectly  firm  and  flat 
When  the  work  is  finished,  the  paper  is  cut  beyond 
the  drawing  with  a  knife. 

DRAW-PLATE,  a  steel  plate  with  a  graduated 
series  of  holes,  through  which  metals  are  drawn  in 
making  tiiem  Into  wires  or  bars.  Also  a  name 
given  to  a  plate  of  metal  placed  before  a  fire  or  be- 
fore the  lateral  opening  between  the  top  of  the  fire- 
place and  the  throat  of  the  chimney.  Its  use  Is  to 
force  the  air  to  pass  through  tbe  fire  on  its  way  ioto 
the  chimney,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  over  the 
fire. 

DRAYTON-IN-HALES,  or  Markbt  Drayton,  a 
town  in  the  northeast  of  Shropshire,  Eng.  Here  in 
1469  the  Yorkists  defeated  the   Lancastrians,  with 


educated  in  England,  at  Westminster  School 

and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  after  hia  return  to 
this  country  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  became  an  active  writer  on  political  topics. 
He  opposed  the  patriotic  associations  in  the  colo. 
nies,  and  In  1771  received   from   the  king   the   ap- 

S ointment  of  privy  councilor  for  the  province  of 
□uth  Carolina.  As  the  Revolutionary  crisis  ap- 
proached, however,  his  sentiments  changed,  and  he 
was  suspended  from  his  offices  under  the  crown.  In 
1775  ho  became  a  member  of  tbe  "Council  of  Safety," 
of  which  he  was  soon  after  made  president ;  waa 
president  of  the  provisional  congress  in  1775;  privy 
councilor,  and  chief  iustice  of  the  State ;  and  in 
1778  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, of  which  he  continued  a  member  till  his 
death.  He  left  a  record  of  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  was  published  in  1821  under  the  title 
of  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution. 

DRED  SCOTT  CASE.  See  Unitxd  States,  BrU 
tannica.  Vol.  XXIH,  p.  772. 

DRESSINGS :  in  architecture,  a  term  loosely  used 
to  signify  moldings  and  all  the  simpler  kinds  of 
eculptored  decorations. 

DREW,  Daniel,  capitalist,  bom  in  Garmel,  Put- 
nam county,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  died  In  New  York  city, 


DREW  — DRURY 


Bept.  19, 1879.  He  engaged  in  Bte&mboat  building, 
was  afterwards  connected  with  railroad  enterpriBea, 
and  became  a  prominent  speculator  In  Wall  street. 
He  amassed  a  fortune  which  was  at  one  time  vari- 
onsly  estimated  at  from  f6,000,000totl5,000,000,  but 
afterwards  lost  heavily  and  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  go  into  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Drew  founded 
the  Drew  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Carmel,  gave  large 
Bums  to  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  in  1806  gave  (260,000  towards  founding  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  the 
sum  being  alterwards  increased  by  Iiim  to  nearly 
(1,000.000. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  under  the 
control  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  was  founded  at  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  by  a  donation  of  half  a  million  dollars 
from  Daniel  Drew   (q,  v.),  in  1868,  and    chiefly  or- 

Sanised  by  its  first  president.  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clintock. 
n  the  death  of  Dr.  M'Clintock,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  8. 
Foster  was  made  president,  and  managed  the  insti- 
tution with  conspicuous  success  until  nis  elevation 
to  the  episcopate  in  1872.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Hurst,  who  in  ISSO  was  also  made 
bishop,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Buttz  became  the 
f oortn  r^-eaiden  t. 

DRIFT:  in  navigation,  a  technical  name  for  the 
deviation  which  a  ship's  course  receives  by  the 
action  of  a  contrary  wind. 

DRIFT,  a  name  given  to  the  bowlder-clay,  a  de- 

reit  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch.  More  fully,  it 
called  the  Northern  Drift,  Glacial  Drift,  or  Dilu- 
vial Drift,  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  origin.  Drift- 
wood is  wood  carried  by  tides  and  currents  to  a 
distance  from  its  native  locality.  Specimens  thus 
transported  have  been  observed  in  the  marine 
strata  of  the  chalk.  London  clay,  and  other  forma- 
tions. Sand-drift  is  sand  driven  and  accumulated 
by  the  wind. 

DRIFT:  in  mechanics,  a  conical  hand-tool  of 
steel  for  enlarging  or  shaping  a  hole  in  metal  by 
being  driven  through  or  into  it. 

DRILLS,  tools  or  instruments  used  for  boring 
holes  in  metals,  or  other  hard  substances.  They 
are  usnally  made  of  a  square  steel  bar,  flattened  out 
at  the  cutting  end ;  this  part  is  brought  to  an  angu- 
lar point  like  a  spear-head,  and  the  cutting  edges 
are  oeveled  in  opposite  directions.  There  are  num- 
erous other  forms,  however,  adapted  to  the  various 
kinds  of  work  to  be  performed. 

DRINKING  USAGES.  Some  of  these  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  all  are  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  manners.  Besides  sacri- 
fices of  animals  and  articles  of  food,  the  Hebrews 
made  drink-offerings  a  solemn  religious  service.  To 
marlc  the  spot  where  he  communea  with  God,  Jacob 
set  up  a  piUar  of  stone,  and  "  poured  a  drink  offer- 
ing thereon"  (Gen.  xxxv,  14).  We  learn  that  such 
aaoriflces  were  not  made  alone  to  the  true  God,  for 
women  are  said  to  have  poured  out  "  drink-offer- 
fags  unto  other  gods"  ( Jer.  vii,  18).  Such  a  statement 
is  amply  verified  by  pagan  writers.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  pouring  out  of  a  liba- 
tionto  the  gods  was  a  common  religious  observ- 


'  window,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
water,  whence  it  is  also  known  as  a  water-table  or 
weather- molding.  Though  such  was,  no  doubt,  its 
primitive  use,  the  drip-stone  latterly  became  a 
mere  ornamental  appendage,  which  served  to  en- 
rich and  define  the  outline  of  the  arch.  The  drip- 
■tone  is  not  so  constant  a  feature  in  Continental  ae 
(n  English  Gothic. 

DRIVING.  In  the  United  States,  furious  Iriving 
in  oitiea  generally  is  a  misdemeanor,  punisuable  by 


fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the  absence  of  State 
laws,  municipalities  regulate  the  rate  of  driving. 

DROMORE,  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  County 
Down,  Ireland,  on  the  Liagan,  17  miles  southwest  of 
Belfast,  bv  rail.  It  is  noted  for  its  linen  manufac- 
tures, and  as  the  burial-place  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

DROSERACE.E.  See  Inskctivoeous  Plakts, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XIII,  pp,  134-140. 

DROUYN  DE  LHUYS,  Edouaed  (1805-81),  a 
French  statesman.  He  was  attached  to  the  em- 
bassies at  Madrid  and  at  The  Hague.  In  1840  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment under  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
shortly  after  was  elected  deputy  for  Melon.  Under 
Louis  Napoleon's  presidency  he  became  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1849  went  to  London  as 
ambassador.  In  1855  he  resigned  his  office.  In 
1863  he  was  recalled,  resigning  again  in  1866. 

DROWNING,  as  a  capital  punishment,  was  long 
the  custom.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  GermuiB 
hanged  their  greater  criminals,  but  that  meaner 
and  more  infamous  offenders  were  plunged  under 
hurdles  into  bogs  and  fens.  Drowning  was  also  a 
Roman  punishment.  The  Lex  Cornelia  decreed  that 
parricides  should  be  sown  up  In  a  sack  with  a  dog, 
cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
Anglo-Saron  codes  ordered  women  convicted  of 
tbeit  drowned.  The  pit,  ditch,  or  well  was  for 
drowninc  women;  but  the  punishment  was  some- 
times inflicted  on  men.  So  lately  as  ISII,  a  man 
was  drowned  at  Edinburgh  for  stealing  a  lamb. 
The  custom  survived  in  Scotland  until  1686,  and  In 
France  as  late  as  1793. 

DROYLSDEN,  Lancaehhre,  a  suburb  of  Man- 
chester, three  and  one-half  miles  east  of  it,  with 
railw^  station.    Population,  about  9,000. 

DROYSEN  JoHANN  GusTAv  (180&-84),  a  Ger- 
man historian.  In  1840  he  became  professor  of 
history  at  Kiel;  in  1851  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  from  1869  to  his  death  occupied  a 
chair  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  wrote  many 
popular  historical  works. 

DRUGGET,  a  wooven  and  felted  coarse  woolen 
fabric,  uEually  with  a  printed  pattern,  chiefly  used 
for  covering  carpets,  and  hence  often  called  crumb- 
cloth.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  stout  dress 
fabric  made  with  a  linen  warp  and  a  worsted 
weft.  This  stuff  is  still  made  ny  handloom  In 
Scotland. 

DKUIDS.  the  priests  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, Gauls,  and  Britons,  so  called  from  their  ven- 
eration of  the  oak.  They  headed  the  Britons  who 
opposed  Ccesar's  first  landing,  65  b.  c,  and  were 
eiterminated  by  the  Roman  governor,  Suetonius 
Faulinus,  61.  a.  o. 

DRUM,  a  Celtic  word  meaning  the  back,  and  ap- 
plied Co  a  small  hill  or  ridge  of  hills.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  place-names,  especi- 
ally in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  Ihumcondra,  Drum- 
glass  Drumtkeugk. 

DRUM-MAJOR,  the  name  given  to  the  officer 
who  receives  orders  from  the  major  of  the  battalion 
concerning  the  necessarv  beats  or  signals,  and  com- 
municates them  to  the  drummers. 

DRUMMOND  ISLAND,  the  most  westerly^  of  the 
Manitoulin  chain,  in  Lake  Huron,  belonging  to 
Chippewa  county,  Mich.    It  is  20  miles  long  by  10 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT,  or  Limk-Ball  Light,  a 
very  intense  light,  produced  by  directing  an  ignited 
stream  of  oxygen  gas,  and  also  one  of  hydrogen,  or 
coal  gas,  upon  a  ball  of  lime. 

DRURY,  Dbd,  a  silversmith  of  London, born  Feb. 
4. 1726,  died  Dec.  15, 1803.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  entomology  and  to  collecting  exotic  in- 
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DRYBURGH,   a    beautiful  - 

erwiokshire,  five  miles  east~so 
_a  the  Tweed.    It  contains  the  duet  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  of  his  bod -in- law  Ixickhart. 

DEYDEN,  a  viiiage  of  Torapkina.  county,  N.  Y., 
80  miles  north  of  Owego.  It  contains  a  graded 
school,  a  woolen  mill,  tannery,  and  a  newspaper 
office.  It  has  a  magnetic  spring,  and  Dry  den 
Sprlaz  Place  attracts  many  health-seekers. 

DRY  TOKTUGAS,  a  group  of  ten  small,  low 
islands  belonging  to  Monroe  county,  Fla.,  and 
situated  40  mtleB  west  of  the  most  western  of  the 


Jefferaon,  on  Garden  Key,  which,  durins  the  civil 
war,  was  used  as  a  penal  station  for  Confederate 
prisoners,  and  in  which  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
court-martial  are  occasjonallj  confined. 

DRYING-MACHINE,  a  name  applied  to  an 
apparatus  for  drying  long  webs  of  calico  and  other 
fabrics.  It  oonsista  of  a  series  of  metal  cylinders 
revolving  in  an  iron  frame,  and  heated  internally 
with  Hteam.  Sometimes  the  rollers  are  arranged 
in  vertical,  sometimes  in  horisontal  lines,  and  the 
cloth  passes  over  them  in  a  continuous  web. 

DRY-POINT,  a  sharp  etching-needle,  used  to 
incise  fine  lines  in  copper,  without  the  plate  Iming 
covered  witti  etching-ground,  or  tbe  lines  bit  in  by 
acid. 

DUAL,  the  form  given  in  some  languages  to  a 
noun  or  a  verb,  when  only  two  things  are  spoken 
of. 

DUALISM,  the  name  given  to  a  philosophical 
theory,  according  to  which  some  two  principles,  of 
different  nature,  original,  and  incapable  of  being 
derived  the  one  from  the  other,  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  everything;  as,  tor  example,  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  or  the  materia!  and  the  thinking  substance. 
In  a  narrower  and  theological  sense, dualism  means 
the  assumption  of  two  original  beings  a  good  and 
an  evil,  or  of  two  distinct  principles  in  man,  a  bod- 
ily and  a  spiritual. 

DUANE,  William  (1760-1835),  an  American 
journalist.  In  1784  he  went  to  India,  and  became 
editor  of  a  journal  entitled  "  The  World."  Later  he 
was  editor  of  the  "General  Advertiser"  {now  the 
"London  Times").  In  17flB  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  became  editor  of  the  leading 
Democratic  organ,  the"PhiladeIphiaAnrora,"  He 
wrote  for  publication  several  works  on  political 
and  military  topics. 

DUANE,  WitLiAM  Jon.N  (1780-1865),  an  American 
politician.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  editor  of 
the  "Philadelphia  Aurora,"  and  in  1833  was  ap- 

Eointed  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
[e  wrote  some  works  on  political  topics. 

DUBITZA,afortifiedtown  on  the  northern  front- 
ier ot  Bosnia,  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Unna,  10 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Save.  In  1876 
Dubitza,  with  the  rest  of  Bosnia,  passed  under  Aus- 
trian administration.    Population,  8,000. 

DUBOIS,  a  village  of  Clearfield  county,  Pa., 
located  in  the  coal  region,  129  miles  northeast  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  has  a  machine  shop,  planing  and 
lumber-mills,  and  a  sash  and  blind  factory. 

DUBOIS,  John  {1764-1842),  a  French- American 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  He  was  ordained  in  1787, 
and  appointed  assistant  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Sul pice  and  chaplain  to  the  insane  asylum  called 
the  Hospice  de»  Petite  ifaiton*.  In  1791  he  arrived 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  appointed  pastor  in  that 
city,  and  later  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  afterwards 
preached  in  various  States,  and  in  1S26  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  New  York. 

DU  BOIB,  Revmond  Ekil,  physiologist,  born  in 
Berlin,  Nov,  7, 1818.  In  1841  he  began  the  researches 


DUBUQUE,  a  city  of  Iowa,  and  county-seat  ot 
Dubuque  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  604). 
Dubuque  is  an  old  and  very  wealthy  city,  an  im- 
portant railroad  point,  and  the  headquarters  for 
the  business  of  the  lead  region  of  tbe  Northwest.  It 
has  extensive  manufactories  of  carriages,  wagons, 
and  plows,  and  its  lumber  and  pork-packing  Inter- 
ests are  large.  It  has  also  manufactories  of  wooden- 
ware,  brick,  leather,  white  lead,  shot,  engines,  ma- 
chinery, farmine  Implements,  beer,  fiour,  soap, 
candles,  artificisl  stone,  iMKits  and  shoes,  etc.  In 
addition  to  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools, 
its  educational  interests  include  a  German  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary,  St.  Joseph  CoUeee 
and  Academy  (Catholic),  Bt,  Mary's  Academv,  the 
Iowa  Institute  of  Science  and  Arts,  several  con- 
vents, a  business  collage,  and  an  Episcopalian 
school.     Population  in  1^,  22364;  in  1890,  80,147. 

DUCAMF,  Maxiue,  a  miscellaneons  writer,  born 
at  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1822.  He  made  repeated  journeys 
in  the  East,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Paris.  He 
wrote  of  his  Eastern  travels,  also  poems,  romances. 
a  history  of  the  Commune,  and  a  great  work  en 
Paris. 

DUCAT,  a  gold  coin,  formerly  in  extensive  use 
on  the  Continent,  deriving  its  name  probably  from 
I>ujfcaa,the  family  name  of  the  Byzantme  Emperors, 
Constantino  X  and  Michael,  l^e  ducat  varied  in 
weight  and  fineness ;  the  most  common  being  worth 
about  t2.36.  The  modem  Italian  ducat  was  of 
much  less  value. 

DUCATO  CAPE,  an  abrupt  headland  at  the 
southwest  extremity  of  Leukas  or  Santa  Maura, 
one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  dreaded  by  sailors  for  tbe 
fierce  currentu  around  it.  From  its  summit  crimi- 
nals were  anciently  cast  into  the  sea. 

DU  CHAILLU,  Paul  Bblloni,  an  American 
author  and  traveler,  born  in  Paris,  July  81,  1S3B. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  live  In  the  French 
settlement  at  Che  mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  Africa. 
In  1362  he  visited  the  United  States,  of  which 
he  became  a  citizen.  From  1866  to  1859  he 
explored  the  region  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
and  brought  back  to  New  York  numerous  speci- 
mens of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  previously  unknown. 
In  1863  he  set  out  from  England  for  another  trip  to 
western  Africa.  In  1867  he  published  his  Journey 
lo  Ashango  Land,  He  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Scandinavia,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  description  in  his  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 
The  Viking  Age  appeared  in  1889. 

DUCIIE,  Jacob  (1737-98),  an  American  clergy- 
man. He  was  licensed  to  officiate  as  an  assistant 
in  the  churches  of  Philadelphia  In  1769,  and  in  1776 
became  rector  of  Christ  Cnurch  in  that  city.  In 
1770  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  Congress,  but  re- 
signed the  same  year  and  went  to  England.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1790. 

DUCIIOBORTZI,  a  sect  of  Russian  mystics, 
traceable  to  the  18th  century,  who  depend  upon  an 
inward  light,  like  the  Quakers,  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  sacraments,  priesthood,  and  services 
of  the  church,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity 
...J  ^,  3..  -  .^.  f  "jifigt:  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
>  settle  in  Taurida,  in  South 
1  l&ll,   transferred    them   to 
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DUCKING-STOOL,  an  apparatus  at  one  time  in 
use  in  England  for  the  puniehment  of  scolding 
wives.  It  conaieted  of  a  strong  chair  attached  to 
one  end  of  a  beam,  which  worked  on  a  pivot  on  a 
post  bedded  into  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the 
oam  or  river.  The  woman  was  placed  in  the  chair 
with  her  arms  drawn  downwards ;  a  bar  was  placed 
across  her  back  and  in  front  of  her  elbows ;  another 
bar  held  her  upright,  and  cords  tied  her  securely 
in.  The  executor  of  the  punishment  then  took 
liold  of  a  chain  at  the  opposite  end,  and  gave  her  a 
ducking  on  the  "see-saV'  principle. 

DUCKWEED,  or  Duck-Mbat,  the  type  of  Lem- 
narne,  a  small  order  of  very  degenerate  monocoty- 
ledons, probably  aliied  to  Aracex.  They  are  chiefly 
floating  plants,  mere  flat  green  fronds,  with  roots 
hanging  loosely  in  the  water,  and  with  unisexual 
flowers-— destitute  of  oalyx  and  corolla — bursting 
through  a  membranous  spathe  in  their  margin. 
The  ^mnacem  are  distributed  through  all  parM  of 
the  world. 

DUDLEY,  Bbnjamin  Winslow  (1785-1870).  an 
American  surgeon.  He  studied  medicine  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  and  practiced  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
until  1H54.  He  operated  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  times  tor  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  lost  but  six 
patients.  He  was  for  man;  years  professor  of 
anatomy  and  anrgery  in  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. 

DUDLEY,  Edmund  {1462-1510),  a  lawyer  and 
privy-councilor,  and  Empson's  partner  in  carrying 
out  the  detested  policy  of  Henry  v  II,  whose  son  and 
BuccesBor  sent  him  to  the  block.  He  was  father  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

DUER,  John,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  l^SS,  died  on  Staten  Island,  Aug.  8, 
1858.  He  studied  law,  and  acquired  reputation  in 
New  York  city  as  an  insurance  lawyer.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention  in 
1821,  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise 
the  statute  law  of  the  State  in  1825,and  was  elected 
an  associate  judge  of  the  superior  court,  becoming 
chief  justice  in  1357.  He  published  a  number  of 
works,  one  of  which,  A  Tredtise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Marine  JntMrance,  )ias  become  B  standard 
author;^  in  the  United  States. 

DUET,  a  composition  in  music  for  two  voices  or 
instruments. 

DUE  WEST,  an  educational  village  of  Abbeville 
county,  S.  C,  containing  Erskine  College,  Erskine 
Theological  Seminary,  a  female  college,  and  a  fine 
public  library. 

DUFF,  Alexanobb,  an  Indian  missionary,  born 
in  Perthshire,  April  26,  1806,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Feb.  12,  1878.  In  1829  he  was  ordained  first  mis- 
sionary from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  India.  On 
his  passage  he  was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  did  not 
reacli  Calcutta  till  May,  1830.  In  1834  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home  on  account  of  ill-health,  but 
in  1840  he  went  again  to  India  and  found  the  work 
be  had  left  maintaining  its  success.  In  1840  ill- 
heaith  again  obliged  him  to  return  home.  In  1854  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  and  his  apostolic 
fervor  in  his  missionary  woric  called  forth  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm.  The  University  of  Aber- 
deen conferred  the  decree  of  D.  B.  upon  him,  and 
tile  University  of  New  York  that  of  LL.  D. 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  Fbedfbick  Tkmplb 
Haxiltoh  Blackwood,  Marquis  of,  a  British  states- 
man, born  in  1826.  In  1860  he  was  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner to  Servia,  and  from  1864  to  1866  was  un- 
der-secretary  of  state  for  India.  He  was  in  1866 
under-sec  re  tary  of  war,  and  in  1872  became  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada.  In  1879  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1884  he  became 
viceroy  of  India.    He  resigned  in  1888,  and  was 


appointed  ambassador  at  Borne.  Of  his  numerous 
literary  works  hia  narratives  of  travel  have  been 
the  most  popular.  In  1890  he  published  a  volume 
containing  the  able  speeches  wbich  be  had  deliv- 
ered while  viceroy  of  India;  and  in  the  aameyear 
Lady  Dufferin  published  Our  Vicerfoal  Life  m 
India,  and  a  Record  of  Three  Yeara'  fi^t  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  women  as  medical 
practitioners  in  India. 

DUFFIELD,  Geobqb  (1782-1790),  an  American 
clergyman.  He  was  ordained  in  1761,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Carlisle, 
Big  Spring,  and  Mona^an,  Pa.  In  1766  be  made  a 
mission  tour  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  in  1771  took  charge  of  the  third  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  Revo- 
lution he  served  as  chaplain,  and  later  was  the  first 
stated  clerk  of  the  general,  assembly.  He  held 
this  position  until  his  death. 

DUFFY,  Sib  Charles  Gavan,  an  Irish  patriot, 
bom  in  County  Monaghan  in  1816.  He  was  for  a 
time  a  journalist  in  Dublin  and  Belfast.  In  1844 
he  was  tried  and  convicted  for  sedition,  but  saved 
by  the  House  of  Lords  quashing  the  conviction; 
he  next  helped  to  found  the  Irish  Confederation. 
Again  in  1M8  he  was  tried  for  "  treason-felony" 
and  acquitted.  In  1866  he  went  to  Australia,  where 
he  practiced  law  at  Melbourne,    In  1871  he  was 


assembly.    He  wrote  several  books  on  Ireland. 

DUHAMEL,  Joseph  Tiiohab,  a  Canadian  R.  C. 
archbishop,  born  in  1841.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1863,  and  became  curg  of  Buckingham.  In  1874 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ottawa,  and  in  18S6 
became  first  archbishop.  He  is  a  count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  an  assistant  at  the  Pontifical 
throne,  and  a  knight  and  grand  cross  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

DtlllEING,  EuoBH  Kabl,  a  German  philosopher 
and  political  economist,  born  in  1833.  He  was  ajh 
pointed  referendary  in  the  court  of  justice,  but  re- 
signed and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy and  national  economy.  From  1864  to  1877  he 
was  a  prlvatdocent  in  the  Berlin  Universi^.  He 
has  published  extensively  on  economical  ana  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

DUKE  CENTER,  a  village  of  McKean  county. 
Pa.    It  has  a  lumber  mill  and  several  oil-wells. 

DULCE,  a  lagoon  of  Guatemala,  communicating 
with  the  Atlantic. 

DULCIMER,  a  musical  instrument  resembling  a 
flat  box,  with  sounding  board  and  bridges,  across 
which  run  wires  tuned  by  pegs  at  the  sides,  and 
played  on  by  striking  the  wires  with  a  small  piece 
of  wood  in  each  hand,  or  more  usually  with  two 
cork-headed  hammers.  The  dulcimer  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  instruments  appearing  in  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  piano. 

DULuTH,  a  city  of  Minnesota,  and  county-seat 
of  St.  Louis  county  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p. 
520).  Duluth  is  a  port  of  entry  most  advantage- 
ously situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior,  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  great 
lakes.  It  is  also  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  harbor  of  Duluth 
has  recently  been  greatly  improved  by  the  United 
States  Government,  which  has  expended  large  sums 
in  dredging,  and  in  the  construction  of  an  artificial 
breakwater.  The  harbor  is  further  protected  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  called  Minnesota  Point,  which 
forms  a  natural  breakwater,  and  through  which 
there  is  a  ship  canal.  Numerous  regular  lines  of 
steamers  connect  the  city  with  the  lake  ports, 
Duluth  has  twelve  public  schools,  the  buildings  for 
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which  cost  1500,000 ;  ft  high  school,  vhich  occupies  a 


school ;  a  college  preparatory  tor  girls,  and  a  Cath- 
olic parochi^  scQooI.  There  is  also  a  large  public 
library.  DuluCh  has  one  of  the  finest  park  and 
boulevard  systems  in  America.  The  terrace  or 
boulevard  drive,  which  is  nine  miles  in  length  and 
winds   about   the    hillsides   &t   a   height   in    some 

8 laces  of  500  feet  above  the  lake  shore,  connects 
lenwood,  Grand  View  and  Cascade  Parks.    This 


deposits  of  iron,  granite,  and  freestone  are  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  growth  of  Duluth  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  remarkable,  the  population  in 
1S80  being  8,488,  and  in  1890,  32,725. 

DUMAS,  Albxandbr,  a  French  dramatist,  born 
in  1824.  He  began  writing  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
since  has  written  many  plays  and  novels.  In  1884 
he  became  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
His  principal  work  is  La  Dame  aux  Camftiai.  His 
dtamt  entitled  Francillon  was  produced  at  the 
ThMter  Francaia  in  1887. 

DUMAS,  Jeam  BiPTiBTE  Anoe*  (1800-84),  a 
Frenob  chemist.  He  made  numerous  important 
discoveries  in  organic  chemistry,  isomerism,  the 
law  of  substitutions,  and  other  departments  of 
chemical  philosophy.  From  1849  to  1851  he  was 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  after- 
wards became  a  life-senator.  His  chief  work  is  a 
TreattK  on  Chtmiitry  Applied  to  the  ArU. 

DU  MAURIEE,  GxoKOB  LoTiis  Parublla  Busson, 
caricaturist  and  book  illustrator,  bom  in  Paris, 
March  6,  1S34.  In  1861  he  studied  chemistrv  at 
University  College,  London,  but  returned  to  Paris 
and  adopted  art  as  a  profession.  He  finally  joined 
the  staff  of  "  Punch,"  the  pages  of  which  he  has  en- 
riched with  well-known  caricature  sketches  of 
society  life.  He  is  an  associate  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water-colors.  During  1890  he 
published  a  series  of  essays  on  his  art,  and  numer- 
ous reprints  of  his  sketches  in  "Punch. 

DUMB  CANE,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Ara- 
cese,  remarkably  differing  from  the  plants  of  that 
order  generally,  in  its  almost  arborescent  charac- 


received  Its  English  name  from  the  property  which 
It  has  of  producing  dumbness  when  chewed,  its 
acrid  poisonous  juice  causing  an  immediate  swell- 
In^  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  with  excruciating 
pain.     It  has,  however,  been  used  medicinally. 

DUMICHEN,  Johannes,  a  German  Egyptologiat, 
born  in  1833.  He  passed  many  years  in  Archfelogi- 
cal  research  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  making  a  val- 
uable collection  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  draw- 
ings of  monuments,  and  notes.  He  has  written 
many  treatises  on  Egyptian  inscriptions. 

DUMMER,  Jkrbmiah  (1680-1739),  an  American 
scholar.  From  1710  to  1721  he  was  in  England  as 
agent  of  Massachusetts.  He  published  in  both 
Latin  and  English. 

DUN,  a  root  common  to  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
languages,  signifying  a  hill  or  height.  It  enters  ex- 
tensively  into  the  names  of  places  (becoming  often 
diim,  don),  as  />unkirk,  i>u7nbarton,  and  Donegal. 

DUNCAN,  Henry,  D.D.  (1774-1846).  From  1798 
he  was  minister  of  Ruthwell,  in  Damfriesshire, 
where,  in  1810,  he  established  the  first  savings 
bank. 

DUNCAN,  John  (1796-1870),  a  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  and  Orientalist.  He  waa  iicensed 
to  preach  in  182ti,  and  in  1831  became  pastor  of  a 


church  in  Glasgow.  In  I84I  he  went  to  Pesth  as 
missionary  Amaag  Jews,  and  from  1843  to  his  death 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  in 
EdinDurgh.     . 

DUNCANSBAYHEAD(al8oDuNCAKBBY).aprom. 
ontory,  210  feet  high,  formiMg  the  northeast  ex- 
tremity of  Caithness,  1^  miles  east  of  John 
O'Groat's  House,  and  18  north  by  east  of  Wick. 

DUNCKER,  Maximilian  WoLyoANo,  an  eminent 
historical  writer,  born  in  1811  at  Berlin.  After 
studies  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  he  settled  to  the  study 
of  history  at  Halle,  and  became  estraordinary  pro- 
fessor there  in  1842.  His  greatest  work  is  his  Hit- 
lory  of  AnliqvUy,  which  embraces  the  early  history 
of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Persians 
and  Indians.  His  other  works  are  chiefly  contri- 
butions to  German  and  Prussian  history. 

DUSDAS,  a  town  of  Wentworth  county,  Ontario, 


tories.    Population,  3,709. 

DUNDAS,  an  island  of  British  Columbia,  40  miles 
northeast  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  sepa- 
rated by  Chatham  Sound  from  the  most  southerly 
of  the  Alaskan  Islands. 

DUNDAS,  a  group  of  nearly  600  islets  (also  called 
the  Juba  Islands),  all  of  coralline  formation,  lying 
off  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  about  1°  south  lati- 
tude, with  only  one  secure  harbor. 

DUNDAS,  a  strait  in  North  Australia,  separat- 
ing Melville  Island  from  Coburg  Peninsula. 

DUNDEE,  a  village  of  Monroe  county,  Mich^  on 
the  Raisin  River, 44  miles  southwest  of  Detroit.    It 


DUNDEE,  a  village  of  Yates  county,  N.  Y,about 
12  miles  from  Watsins.  It  has  founderies,  fiour- 
mills,  a  brewery  and  a  planing-mill. 

DUNDRUM  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  in  County  Down,  five 
miles  south  of  Downpatrick.  It  is  13  miles  wide  at 
the  entrance,  and  only  5  miles  long  to  its  inmost 
recess,  forming  a  long  curve  into  the  shore. 

DUNGAN,  Irvine,  lawyer,  bom  in  Caiionsbuig, 
Pa.,  and  received  a  collegiate  education.  He 
served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  being  10  months  in  a  Confederate  prison. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Jackson  in  1869,  and  member  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1877.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  executive  committee  in  1887,  and  led 
the  Democratic  electoral  ticket  in  Ohio  in  1888. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  a  Representative  from  the 
Thirteenth   Congressional   District  of   Ohio  to  the 

DUNGENESS,  a  headland,  with  a  Ifgbt-house,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Kent,  10}^  miles  southeast  of 
Rye. 

DUNGLISON,  EoBLEY  (1798-1869),  an  Anplo- 
American  physician.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1^,  and  was  professor  of  medicine  till 
1833  in  the  University  of^  Virginia.  From  1833  to 
1836  he  was  a  professor  in  the  iTniversity  of  Mary- 
land, and  for  more  than  thirty  years  afterward  oc- 
cupied a  chair  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He 
translated  a  number  of  foreign  works,  and  wrote 
many  more  on  medical  topics. 

DUNHAM,  Garboll  (1828-77),  an  Amerioan'phy- 
sician.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  1862-58;  in  Newburgh  in  186&-63,  and  from 
1863  to  his  death  in  Irvington-on-Hudson.  He  held 
several  important  positions  in  various  medical  in- 
stitutions. 

BUNKERS.    8eoBritannIca,Vol.  VII,p.  548. 

DUNKIRK,  a  thriving  city,  railroad  center,  and 
port  of  entry  of  Chautanqua  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
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I!rie.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  is  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Erie  railroad,  has  extensive  locomotive 
worka,  a  grain  and  coal  elevator  and  several  mills 
and  factories.  The  city  baa  a  system  of  water- 
works, is  lighted  by  gas,  has  an  orphan  asylum, 
free  reading  room  and  library. 

DUNLAP,  a  village  of  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  on 
Boyer  River,  51  miles  northwest  of  Omaha.  It  has 
a  nouT-mill,  a  newspaper  Office,  a  fine  hotel,  and 
carries  on  a  thriving  trade. 

DUNMORE,  an  finportant  village  of  the  Lacka^ 
iranna  valley,  Pa.,  in  Lackawanna  county,  tbree 
miles  northeast  of  Scranton.  Two  railroada  enter 
the  village.  The  coal  business  is  the  chief  employ* 
ment  of  the  town,  as  rich  mines  of  anthracite  are 
in  the  vicinity. 

DUNNAGE,  a  name  applied  to  miscellaneous 


_    .    .      .  cargo  to 

DUNNOtTAR  CASTiS;,  the  ancient  seat, 
ruin  of  the  Keiths,  the  Earls  Mariscbal  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  Kincardineshire  coast,  IX  miles  sonth 
of  Stonehaven.  It  occupies  the  top  of  a  rock  4>£ 
i^^res  in  extent,  and  160  feet  high,  overhanging  the 
sea,  with  a  deep  though  dry  chasm  between  it  and 


lion  of  1716,  on  the  attainder  of  the  last  Earl 
Marischal. 

DUN8TANB0H0UGH  CASTLE,  a  picturesque 
ruins  on  the  basaltic  sea  cliffs  of  the  Northumbrian 
coast  eight  miles  northeast  of  Alnwick.  Crystals  of 
quartz  &und  here  are  called  Dunatanborough  dia- 
monds and  amethysts. 

D0NTZER,  JoHAXN  Hbinrich  Jobbph,  a  German 
philologist  and  literary  historian,  bom  in  1S18.  In 
1836  he  became  privatdoeent  in  Bonn,  and  in  1848 
took  charge  of  the  library  «f  the  Catholic  gymn a- 
n  at  Cologne.    He  is  the  author  of  many  works 


made  the  Episcopal  see  of  the  Anglic  Southfolh, 
and  became  a  large  and  important  place.  Most  oi 
its  ancient  buildings  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  population  is  now 
about  250. 

DUODECIMAI  SCALE,  the  name  given  tolihe 
diviaon  of  unity  into  twelve  equal  parts,  aa  when 
the  foot  is  divided  into  12  inches,  the  inch  into  12 
lines,  or  the  pound  into  12  ounces.  This  plan  of 
counting  has  some  advantage,  as  12  admits  of  bo 
many  divisions  into  equal  parts.  But  the  deoimal 
scale,  or  division  into  ten  equal  parts,  is  now 
universally  recognised  as  preferable  for  its  coin- 
ciding witn  our  decimal  system  of  notation. 

DUODECIMALS,  a  method  of  calculating  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  when  the  length  and  breadth 
are  stated  in  feet  and  inches. 

DUPIN,  FsAN^ois  PixBBE  Chables  (17S1-1S73). 
Baron,  a  French  economist.  He  served  as  an  en- 
gineer under  the  Empire,  and  was  made  baron  In 
1824,  a  peer  In  1887,  and  filled  several  posts,  which 
he  resigned  in  1S52. 

DITTONCEAU,  Pibbrk  Etibsne  (1760-1844),  an 
American  author,  born  in  France.  He  came  to 
America  in  1777,  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  taw  about  1784.  HIa  beat  work  is,  Mimmre  tttr  U 
Sytttme  Gramnatical  dtt  Languei  de  qutlquf*  No- 
tion»  Indihmet  dt  I'Amtriqitt  da  Nord.  He  also 
wrote  many  legal  works. 

DU  PONT,  SAMnBL  Fbahcis  C180S-66>,  a  United 
States  naval  officer.    In  1816  he  became  a  midship- 


man in  the  navy :  was  made  sailing-maater  in  1824 ; 
was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1820;  commander  in 
1842;  captain  in  1856;  fiag-officer  in  1861.  and  rear- 
admiral  in  1862.  During  his  service  he  was  almost 
constantly  employed  on  duties  of  importance,  and 
invariably  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfao- 
tion  of  the  Government. 

dUpPEL,  or  DybbOl,  a  village  in  the  Prueslan 
province  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  16  miles  northeast 
of  Flensburg.  In  1848  its  fortifications  were 
stormed  by  the  Germans,  and  again  on  April  18, 
1S64,  by  the  Prussians  after  a  month's  bombard- 

DUPUY,  Eliza  Ank,  author,  bom  in  Petersbui^, 
Va.,  about  1814,  and  died  in  New  Orleans  in  Janu- 
ary, 1881.  She  oecame  a  governess  at  an  early  age, 
and  while  thus  occupied  wrote  her  first  book.  The 


her    stories 
"  Ledger." 

DUQUOIN,  a  city  and  railroad  Junction  of  Perrj 
county.  III  71  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis.  Bitu- 
minous coal  ia  mined  here  by  four  companies  in 
twelve  mines.  The  city  has  a  park,a  public  library, 
machine  shops,  flouring-mills,  and  salt-works. 

DURA  DEN,  a  small  glen,  between  Cupar  and 


.__.  Andrews,  in  Fife,  throueh  which  runs  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Eden.  It  has  become  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  and  beautifully  preserved 
fossil  fish  entombed  in  Its  yellow  sandstone,  which 
belongs  to  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Band- 

DURAHEN,  or  Hxabt  Wood,  the  inner  and  folly 
ripened  wood  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  The  divi- 
sion  Is  often  very  marked  between  tbe  duramen  and 
the  albartium,  or  sap-wood,  the  farmer  being  more 
dense  and  compact,  and  also  frequently  of  a 
darker  color,  as  moat  notable  in  ebony.  As 
timber  it  is  much  more  valuable  and  durable  than 
tbe  alburnum. 

DURANCE,  Bu  unnavlgable  river  of  Sontbeast 
France.  It  rises  in  the  department  of  the  Hautes- 
Alpes,  and  joins  the  Rhone  3  miles  below  Avig- 
non, after  a  course  of  225  miles.  An  aqueduct  from 
it,  51  miles  long,  supplies  Marseilles  with  water, 
and  irrigates  25,000  acres  of  land. 

DURAND,  AsHEB  Bbowm,  an  American  artist, 
born  in  Jefferson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21, 1796,  died  in  South 
Oran^,  Sept.  IT,  1686.  He  early  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  elementary  processes  of  engraving, 
and  in  1812  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in  New 
York  city,  with  whom  he  eubeeqoentlf  entered  into 
partnership.  His  first  original  work  was  A  Beggar^ 
after  a  painting  by  Samuel  Waldo,  and  his  next 
The  Declaration^  Independence,  the  best-known  en- 
graving in  the  United  States.  Among  other  of  his 
works  are  Muridora,  engraved  In  1826,  General 
Jaeluon  in  1828,  and  many  heads  executed  for  tbe 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  He  also  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  "  annuals."  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  tbe  limits  of  engraving,  he  turned  to  land- 
scape painting,  which  was  his  occupation  from  1836. 
His  landscapes  include  The  CaltHlUjrom  ffiUedale; 
TV  Franconia  Mountain*;  The  Rainbow;  Primeval 
Foreet;  Franconia  Notch;  and  A  Mountain  Foreet,  his 
largest  canvas.  Kautenldll  Cove.IlPappagallo  and 
Studiei  from  Nature  were  exhibited  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  He  was  one  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  was  pres- 
ident from  1846  to  186L 

DURANT,  HiMRY  TowLB,  philanthropist,  bom  In 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  20,  1822,  died  in  Welleeley, 
Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1881.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  I'- 
1841,  studied  law  with  Gen.  Butler,  was  admitt 
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to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  hie  profesBion 
in  Boston.  He  soon  became  prominent,  and  wae 
associated  with  Rufus  Choate  and  other  noted  law- 
yers. He  was  connected  with  John  H.  Cheerer  in 
the  establiahment  of  the  New  York  belting  and 
packing  company,  and  also  in  investment  in  iron 
mines,  realizing  large  profits  from  both  enterprises. 
At  the  death  of  hig  only  son  in  18ti3,  he  gave  up 
bis  law  bnsiness,  resolvins  to  consecrate  his  life 
and  fortune  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Recognizing 
the  need  of  an  institution  for  the  hi^er  education 
of  women,  he  built  and  equipped  Welleelej  Col- 
lege, at  an  expense  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  institution 
has  since  been  maintained  through  hie  liberality. 
From  1864  Mr.  Burant  was  a  lay  preacher,  until 
oompelled  by  failing  health  to  discontinue  public 
exhortation. 

DUBBAB,  B  state    reception  of  the  govemor- 
^neral  of   India,  or  one  of    the  native  princes. 


Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

DUBBIN,  JoHs  Phick,  clergyman,  bom  in  Bour- 
bon county,  Kt,,  In  1800,  diM  in  New  York  city, 
Oct.  17, 1876.  fn  1819  he  became  an  itinerant  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  subse- 
quently studied  at  Miami  University,  and  grad- 
uated at  Cincinnati  College  in  lS25,Boonafterwards 
becoming  professor  of  languages  in  Augusta  College, 
Kentucky.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  united  States 
Senate  in  I83I,  became  professor  of  natural  science 
In  the  Wealejan  University  in  1832,  and  in  1833  be- 
came editor  of  the  "Cliristian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal," New  York  In  1894  he  was  elected  president 
of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  made  an 
extensive  tour  in  Europe  and  tiie  East,  was  after- 
wards pastor  of  churches  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  missionary  society  from  1860  to 
1872.  Dr.  Durbin  published  ObMervationi  in  Europe 
(2  vols.,  1844),  ana  Observations  in  Egypt,  Paleitine, 
Hyria,  and  Asia  Minor  (2  vols.,  1845). 

DURBOROW,  Allan  C,  a  business  man,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  10,  1857.  He  was  educated  in 
Indiana,  was  connected  with  mercantile  houses  in 
Chicago,  and  was  the  business  manager  of  aweekly 
trade  journal  in  that  city.  In  politics  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  in  1890  was  elected  a  Representative 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  to 
the  52d  Congress. 

DURESS,  in  English  law,  is  the  plea  of  a  man 
who  has  obliged  himself  to  pay  or  perform,  or  who 
has  committed  a  misdemeanor,  under  compulsion 
by  restraint  of  liberty,  or  threat  of  loss  of  life  and 
limb.  In  such  cases  he  may  plead  to  be  held  free 
of  the  consequences. 

DUHFEB,  Job,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  Tiver- 
ton, R,  I.,  Sept.  20,  1790,  died  there  July  26,  1847. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1813,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  Elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  in  1814,  he  served  until 
1819,  and  again  from  1827  to  1829.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1821,  serving  until  1825.  Resuming 
his  legal  practice,  he  was  appointed  associate  in 
1833,  and  two  years  later  became  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  State,  which  position  he  filled 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  literature,  publishing  TITtut 
Cheert  or  Roger  Williams  in  Ei^k  (1832;  republished 
in  England),  also  a  philosophical  treatise  entitled 
PaniJea, 

DURHAM,  the  county-seat  of  Durham  county, 
N.  C,  25  miles  northwest  of  Baleigh.  It  contains  a 
female   college  and  extensive    tobacco   manufac- 

DURHAM,  James,  a  Covenanting  minister,  bom 
at  Easter  Powrie,  in  Forfar  in  1622,  died  June  25, 


1658.  He  studied  at  Bt-  Andrews;  fought  u  can- 
tain  in  the  civil  war,  and  became  a  preacher  m 
1047.    He  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II  in  1650-61,  and 


itweouently   minister  in  GIbskow  till    his  death. 
ne  left  numerous  sermons  and  sei 


sermons  and  several  expository 


DURIVAGE,  Francis  Alrxandbb,  author,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1814,  died  in  1881.  He  was 
author  of  numerous  popular  tales,  poems,  and 
_i —    jjj  connection  with  W.  S.  Chase  he  trani- 


fatedL 


He  also  published  A  Cyclopmdia  of  Sitlory  (Hart- 
ford, 1838),  and  Life  Scenfi  from  tbt  World  Around 
Ui  {Boston,  1858). 

DURKEE,  Chableb,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Royalton,  Vt.,  Dec.  S,  1807,  died  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Jan.  14, 1870.  He  was  educated  fn  his  native 
town  and  in  the  Burlington  Academy,  subs^uentlj 
emigratinK  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  Here  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  territorial  legis- 
lature ;  was  again  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1847,  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  first  State  legis- 
lature. A  member  of  Congress  in  1649-63,  he  was 
in  1866  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin ■  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  1861, 
and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Utah  in  1866. 

DURRENSTEIN,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  46  miles  west-north- 
west of  Vienna.  In  its  ruined  castle  BichArd  Cosur- 
de-Lion  was  confined  for  three  months  by  Leopold 
of  Austria.     Population,  650. 

DURSLEY,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  near  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  16  miles  southwest  of  Gloucester 
by  rail.  Near  it  are  quarries  of  Bathstone.  Pop- 
ulation of  parish,  2344. 

DUBTHALER,  Joseph,  clergyman,  bom  in  Ste. 
Marie-an-Migne,  Alsace,  in  1819,  died  in  New  York 
in  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  I^ceum  of  Stras- 
bure  and  at  the  University  of  France;  studied 
theolo^  in  the  seminary  of  Strasburg,  and  became 
a  Jesuit  in  1844.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  £ame  to  the  United  States,  and  was  sent  on 
the  Indian  mission.  Transferred  to  St.  Francis 
Xavier  College,  New  York,  he  built  the  new  col- 
lege, made  it  legally  a  collegiate  institution,  ex- 
tended the  scientific  course,  and  founded  its  fine 
collections.  In  1863  he  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  College  and  went  to  Buffalo,  where  he  founded 
the  classical  school  which  developed  into  Canisius'a 
College.  In  1871  he  was  again  at  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier College,  in  1S76  became  rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
OhuTch,  New  York,  and  afterwards  founded  a 
convent    and    school    of    the    Sisters   of    Notre 

DURUY,  VicTOE,  historian  and  educator,  bom 
In  Paris,  Sept.  11,  1811.  Destined  tor  a  desi^er  in 
the  Gobelins  tapestry-works,  he  showed  singular 
aptitude  for  learned  studies.  In  18S3  he  became 
professor  of  history  io  the  Oolleg^  Henri  IV.  From 
1863  to  1869  he  was  minister  of  public  instruction. 
He  published  numerous  and  important  works.  In 
1867^  he  became  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  in  1885  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

DUSTIN,  Hannah,  pioneer,  born  about  1660,  was 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Dostin,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 
In  the  spring  of  1697  Mrs.  Dustin,  with  her  infant  and 
nurse,  were  captured  and  carried  off  by  tbe  Indians, 
her  husband  and  seven  children  escaping.  After 
witnessinor  the  destruction  of  her  home  and  the 
murder  of  her  infant,  she  was  taken  by  her  cap- 
tors to  an  island  at  the  junction  of  the  Merrimac 
and  Contoocook  Rivers,  near  the  present  site  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  enduring  the  greatest  hardships  on 
the  long  inarch.  Being  told  by  the  chief  that  the 
prisoners  would  be  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet,  Mrs. 
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Duetin  resolved  to  escape.  Auisted  b;  a  lad  from 
Worcester,  who  had  Iwen  in  captivity  for  some 
'  time,  she  secured  &  tomahawk,  herself  killed  and 
scalped  nine  of  the  sleepine  sava^s,  and  escaped 
with  her  companion,  reaching  Haverhill  after  many 
hardships.  To  the  governor  in  Boston  she  pre- 
sented the  trophies  of  her  victory — a  gun,  toma- 
hawk, and  the  scalps  of  the  savages.  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  heroism  the  general  court  gave  to  Mr^. 
Dustin  and  her  companion  $260  each.  The  iiland 
mentioned  above  is  now  called  Dustin'g  Island,  and 
there  in  1874  the  Commonwealths  of  Msssachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  erected  a  granite  monument 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Hannah  Dustin,  Mary 
Neff,  the  nnrse,  and  Samael  Leonardson,  the  Eng- 
lish boy. 


DUTCH  EAST  INDIES,  a  name  applied  colleot- 
:vel;  to  the  Dutch  poasessionB  in  the  East  Indies, 
including  Java   and    Madjura,    Sumatra,    Borneo, 


Riau-Linsga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton, Celebes, 
Molucca  Archipelago,  and  the  small  Sunds  Islands. 
They  are  situated  between  6°  N.  and  11°  8.  latitude, 
and  between  96°  and  141°  E.  longitude.  In  1602 
the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This 
.  company  slowly  conquered  the  Dutch  Esst  Indies, 
and  ruleRl  them  during  nearly  two  centuries.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  179S  the  Dutch 
possessions  were  governed  oy  the  mother-country. 
PoHtically  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Netherlands,  is  divided  into  (I)  lands 
under  direct  government,  (2)  vassal  lands,  and  (3) 
confederate  lands.  With  regard  to  administration, 
it  is  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies, 
districts,  and  dessas  (villages).  For  earlier  infor- 
mation concerning  the  countries  of  Dutch  East 
India,  see  those  countries  severally  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  followins  table  gives  the  area  and  pop- 
ulation of  Java,  including  Madura,  and  the  ont- 
posts,  either  official  or  carefully  estimated ; 
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penditure  136340,846  guilders,  showing  a  deficit  ■„. 
20,426,831  guilders.  About  one-third  ofthe  *nnual 
expenditure  is  tor  the  army  and  navy,  and  another 
third  for  the  genera!  administration,  both  in  Java 
and  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Java  62  sugar  estates  of 
15,570  bahus,  yielding  1,867 J<14  picols  (1  pieol=fl].76 
kilogramniBB),  orfW,B3  per  bahu.  The  production 
of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  1888  was  1,178,920  picols. 


The  production  of  cinchona  in  kilwrammes  at  Java 
during  the  same  year  was  1,760,616.  In  1888  the 
number  of  tobacco  plantations  in  Java  was  IIS, 
producing  12,566.826  kilogrammes,  and  In  Sumatra 
(Deli,  etc.J  201,  with  a  produce  of  16,681,480  kilo- 
grammes. The  production  of  tea  in  Java  in  18S8 
was  3,014,209  kilogrammes.  There  were  also  llS 
indigo  plantations,  yielding  800,413  kilogrammes  of 
indigo. 

DUTCH  FLAT,  a  mountain  -  village  of  Placer 
county,  Cal.,  fi7  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento, 
There  are  productive  hydraulic  gold  mines  here. 

DUTCH-GAP  CANAL,  a  cut  through  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  the  peninsula  called  Farrar's  Island,  in 
the  James  River,  in  Henrico  county,  Va.  It  is  5 
miles  below  Richmond,  and  was  constructed  by 
order  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  during  the  civil  war  for 
military  purposes,  but  was  of  little  value  then, 
although  it  now  saves  a  trip  of  seven  miles  in  navi- 

f sting  the  river  between  Richmond  and  (3ity 
oint. 

DUTCH  LIQUID,  an  oily  substance  obtained  by 
misinj;  chlorine  and  olefisnt  gases,  which  combine 
and  yield  Dutch  liquid,  with  the  formula  C2H4CIi. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.271  (water=1.000),boila 
at  186°  (85°C.),  is  not  miscible  with  water,  but  read- 
ily dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  produces 
aneestbesia  like  chloroform,  but  the  great  QilRculty 
of  preparing  it  retards  its  use. 

DUTCH  METAL,  alaocaUedi>u(cft  ooid  or  Ihilch 
leaf,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  cine ;  in  otner  words,  it 
is  a  kind  of  brass  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
copper.  It  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  gotd- 
teaf.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid ;  true 
gold-leaf  does  not.  Ordinary  Dutch  metal  is  yel- 
K>w,  but  a  white  kind  is  made. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.  The  Dutch  posses- 
sions  In  the  West  Indies  are  Surinam,  or  Dutch 
Guiana  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  261-2C3),  and 
the  colony  of  Curacoa  (see  Britannica,  Yol.  VI,  p. 
709].  The  area  of  Surinam  is  46,060  sq.  miles,  and 
the  population,  Jan.  1, 1889,67,366,  mclusive  of  the 
Degroes  living  in  the  forest.  The  capital  is  Para- 
maribo, having  27,762  inhabitants.  There  were,  in 
1888,47  schools,  with  114  teachers  and  6,548  pupils. 
The  productions  for  18AH  were:  Sugar, 6,206,653 kilo- 
grammes; cacao,  1.543.019  kilogrammes;  bananas. 
516,799  bundles ;  coffee.  5,560  kilogrammes ;  cotton, 
720  kilogrsmmes ;  rice,  16,197  kilogrammes;  fruits, 
186,812  kilogrammes;  rhum,  315,306  litres;  and  m»- 
lasse,  1.1043S9  litres.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1876, 
and  the  declared  value  of  that  product  to  Jan,  1, 
1889,  wssll347,57e  guilders,  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  in  1889  was  4,893366  guilders,  and  of  the 
exports  3,621,867  guilders. 

Dutch  Curacoa  (only  the  southern  part  belongs 
to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  to  France)  has 
an  area  of  403  sq.  miles,  and  a  population  of  46,461. 
Jan.  1, 1889,  there  were  23  schools,  with  3,995  pupils. 
The  revenue  for  1890  was  estimated  at  697,000  guild- 
ers, and  the  expenditures  at  672,000  guilders.  The 
chief  products  are  com,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt, 

DUTTON,  IIenrv,  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Plymouth,  Conn,,  Feb.  12,  1796,  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  April  12, 1869,  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1818,  studied  law  in  Fairfield,  Conn,,  and 
established  himself  in  practice  at  Newtoivn,  where 
he  remained  fourteen  vears,  and  was  twice  elected 
to  the  legislature.    After  his  removal  to  Bridge- 

Krt  he  became  State  attorney,  and  was  again  mem- 
r  of  the  legislature  for  two  terms.  In  1847  he  he- 
came  professor  of  law  at  Yale,  and  removed  to  Sew 
Haven,  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate ;  in  1854  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  of  the  .. 
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Supreme  Court  of  Errors  (rom  1661  to  1866.  It  was 
largely  due  to  Judge  Dutton'a  efforts  that  the  pas- 
eage  of  the  law  allowing  parties  to  a  suit  to  testiCjr 
in  oivil  cases  was  secured,  and  be  aided  in  tbe 
passage  of  bills  to  secure  more  effectually  the 
rights  of  married  women. 

DUVAL,  Claude  (1643-70),  a  highwayman,  bom 
at  Domfront,  Normandy,  in  1643.  He  went  to 
England  at  the  Restoration  in  the  train  of  the 
DuKe  of  Richmond.  Taking  soon  to  the  road,  be 
robbed  many  persons,  until  captured  while  drunk  ■ 
he  was  then  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  21,  1670,  and 
was  buriiKl  in  Covent  Oarden  church. 

DUVENECK,  Fkank,  artist,  bom  in  Covington, 
Ey.,  about  IS45,  was  a  student  in  Paris  Tor  some 
years,  and  a  pupil  of  Diez.    He  resided  for  many 

fears  in  Munich,  removing  about  1881  to  Florence, 
Caly,  where  he  has  since  resided  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  spent  in  Boston.  He  contributed 
to  the  National  academy  exhibition  in  1877  a 
Trirkith  Page,  and  a  portrait  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner;  and  to  the  Amerioan  artist  society  in 
1878  The  Coming  Man  and  Interior  of  Si.  Mark's, 
Vtnice.  A  Circattian  now  belongs  to  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  The  Profeuor  and  Italian 
Girl  were  exhibited  at  the  Boston  mechanics'  fair 
in  1878. 

DUYCKINCK,  Eybbt  Auoubtus,  an  American 
author,  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  28,  1816,  died 
there  Aug.  13,  1878.  He  graduated  at  Golumlria 
in  1836,  etudiea  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
In  conjunction  with  Cornelius  Mathews  be  edited 
the  "Arcturus"  In  1840-^  and  in  1847  he  became 
editor  of  the  "Literary  World,"  which  was  carried 
on  by  himself  and  brother  George  to  the  close  of 
1853.  In  1854  the  brothers  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Lilernture.  Mr. 
Duyckinck  published  a  fl'sfory  of  the  War  for  the 
Union  (3  vols.,  1861-65),  National  Gallery  of  Eminent 
Amerisani  (2  vols.,  1866),  Hiitory  of  the  World  (4 
vols.,  1870),  and  Biographiei  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women  of  Europe  and  Amtrica. 

DUYCKINCK,  Ggobob  Long,  an  American 
writer,  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  17,  1823,  died 
there  March  30,  1863.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1843,  studied  law  and 
wtfs  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  associated  with 
his  brother  Evert  in  the  editorship  of  the  "Liter- 
ary World,"  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Cyclopr- 
dia  of  American  Literature — subaequently  devoting 
himself  to  the  biographical  literature  of  the  Frotes- 
tant  Episcopal  church.  He  was  author  of  Life  of 
George  Herbert  (ISoS);  followed  by  lives  of  Biihop 
Thomat  Ken  (1SS»),  Jeremy  Taj/Ior  (18601,  and  iTupA 
Latimer  (1861). 

DVOR.\K.  Antosis,  a  Bohemian  composer,  bom 
at  Muhlhauaen  near  Kralup  it)  the  Prague  dis- 
trict, Sept.  S,  ISll.  In  1857  he  began  study  at 
Prague,  which  has  since  been  his  headquarters. 
The  characteristics  of  his  compositions  are:  (1)  the 
Strong  Cxec))  element  which  pervades  them,  and 
displays  itat'lf  in  characteristic  rhythmical  effects 
and  rational  tonalities;  (2)  the  economical  and 
clever  use  of  thematic  material ;  and  (3)  the  large 
amount  of  irrelevant  "padding"  which  never  rises 
to  the  level  of  Schubert's  Hhnmlinche  Lange.  His 
Stnbnt  Mater,  first  performed  by  the  l^ndon  Musi- 
cal Society  in  18(W,  is  probably  his  greatest  work. 

DWARFED  TREES,  characteristic  ornaments 
in  Chinese  and  Japanese  houses  and  gardens. 
Their  production  depends  upon  the  prevention  of 
an  abundant  flow  of  sap.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
small  flower-pots,  ana  are  very  sparingly  supplied 
with  watpr '  their  strongest  shoots  are  pinched  off, 
and  their  branches  b^t  and  twisted  in  various 


ways.    These  trees  often  alxMuid  Id  flowers  and 

DWIGHT,  a    railroad   junotioii   of   Livingston    ■ 
county,  111.,  72  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.    It  has 
several  banks,  chnrches,  vare-honaea,  and  news- 
paper offices. 

DWIGHT,  fiairtAHiN  WooDBWDaa,  Ph.  D.,  an 
American  educator,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Aprils,  1S16,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1835,  and  at  Yale  theological  seminary  in  \&&.  He 
founded  the  first  Congregational  ehorch  at  Jolie^ 
HI.,  established  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn,  which 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Clinton,  N.  T.,  and 
from  1867  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Dr. 
D  wight  has  published  .&MA«r  CArutian  EdwMtion 
(18B»),  Modem  Philology  (2  vols,  1864),  BiMtoty  of 
the  Strong  FamUy  (1871),  Eitiory  of  the  Dwight  Fam- 
ily (ISli),  Woman'i  Either  Culture,  and  Tht  True 
Doctrine  (^Divine  Promdenee. 

DWIGHT,  Edmdkb,  an  American  merchant,  bom 
In  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  28, 1780,  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  1, 1849.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1799, 
studied  law,  and  after  extended  travels  in  Europe, 
returned  and  settled  as  a  merchant  in  Springfield, 
where  he  subsequently  established  the  bouse  of 
William  H.  A  J.  W.  Dwight,  founders  of  the'  manu- 
facturing villages  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Chicopee,  and 
Holyoke.  He  was  for  many  years  a  director  of 
the  Western  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Albany, 
becoming  president  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Mr.  Dwight  served  a  number  of  terms  in  the  Massa- 
chusettslegislature.andwas  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  cause  of  education ;  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  the  State  board 
of  education  was  established,  and  he  proposed  tbe 
present  normal-school  system. 

DWIGHT,  John  Bci.livam,  a  musical  critic,  born 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  May  18,  1813.  He  ^duated  at 
Harvard  in  1832,  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school 
in  1336,  and  was  ordained  raster  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Northampton,  Mass.  Becoming  inter- 
ested in  socialistic  enterprises,  he  left  the  minis- 
try to  become  one  of  the  fousdera  of  the  famous 
Brook  Farm  Community,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber for  five  years,  teaching  and  engaging  in  man- 
ual occupations.  lu  1848  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  engaged  in  literature,  contribntingto  various 
periodicals,  later  devoting  himself  specially  to 
musical  criticism.  In  1SG2  be  founded  in  Boston 
"Dwight's  journal  of  Music,"  the  publication  of 
which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  though  Mr.  Dwight  continued  to  edit  it  until  it 
was  discontinued  in  1881.  He  has  lectured  on 
musical  subjects  In  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country, and  has  published  "rranalatioTitof  SeUet 
Minor  Poemn  from  the  German  of  Goethe   and   Schiller. 

DWIGHT,  Habrisow  Gray  Oxts,  an  American 
missionary,  born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1808, 
died  in  Vermont,  Jan.  25,  1862.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  18K,  at  An- 
dover  theological  seminary  in  1828,  and  was  or- 
dained and  commissioned  a  missionary  by  the 
American  board  in  1829.  He  sailed  for  Malta  in 
January,  1830,  and  after  fifteen  months'  explora- 
tion of  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Armenia  and  Georgia, 
settled  in  Constantinople,  and  through  bis  subse- 
quent labors  became  one  of  the  most  noted  Ameri- 
can mistionarles.  He  revisited  the  United  Statesfor 
the  sixth  time  in  November,  1861,  and  was  killed  tn 
a  railroad  accident  in  Vermont.  Dr.  Dwight  wrote 
books  and  tracts  in  the  Eastern  languages,  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Bible,  and  publlshM  Regearchei  of 
Smith  find  Ihright  in  Armenia  (Boston,  1833),  Christt- 
anily  Retired  in  the  Eatt  (ISSO;  London,  1654),  and 
contributed  to  the"  Journal  of  the  Amerioan  Ori- 
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